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Kiver  at  South  8tret»t,  Philadelphia 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relating  to  bill  of 
the  House  No.  IXJO,  relating  to  the  use  by  the  pub- 
lic  of  the,  and  roads  connecting  the  cities  of 

l)aveni)ort  and  Rock  Inland 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the 
removal  of  the  noVth  pier  of  the  old  railroad,  of 
the  Chicago,  Kock  Island  and  Pacific  Kailroad, 

at  Davenport,  Iowa 

letter  fnun  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  nar- 
rowing of  the  Virginia  draw  in  the  Long,  over 

the  Potomac  River 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  report  of  the  chief  of  the,  on  com- 
merce and  navigation 

C. 

Oalifornia,  letter  from  Ihc  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting report  of  special  agent  appointed  to 

visit  the  Mission  Indians  of  Southern 

letter  from  the  Seiretary  of  thelnterior,  transmit- 
ting draught  of  a  bill  to  amend  an  act  to  restore 
a  part  of  the  Round  Valley  Indian  reservation  in . 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting re]>ort  showing  existing  necessity  for 

legislation  in  behalf  of  Mission  Indians  of 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  rela- 
tive to  an  appropriation  to  aid  the  Indians 

in  Shasta  County 

letter  from  the  Seeretarv  of  War,  ivlative  to  an 
examination  of  the  wreck  of  the  ship  Patri- 
cian and  Noonday  Rock,  at  entrance  to  harbor 

of  San  Francisco 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  relative 
to  the  necessity  for  a  better  supply  of  fresh 
water  and  for  the  construction  of  improved 

roads  at  the  Mare  Island  navy-yard  in 

h'tter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the 
restoration  of  certain  lands  in,  to  homestead 

and  pre-emption  settlement 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  rela- 
tive to  an  apjiropriation  to  meet  outstanding 

indebtedness  of  tlie  Indian  service  in 

message  from  the  President,  transmitting  papers 
on  the  subject  of  irrigation  of  the  San  Joaquin, 

Tulare,  and  Sacramento  Valleys 

Canal,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the  plan 
and  route  of  the  Sturgeon  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan 

Ship-Canal 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  showing  progress 
of  the  work  on  harbor  of  refugi*  at  month  of  Stur- 
geon Bay  and  Lake  Michigan  Shi|>-Canal 

letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  answer  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House,  relative  to  a  ship-canal  to  con- 
nect the  Mississippi  River  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting,  in 
answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House,  a  report  upon 
an  examination  of  waters  for  the  extension  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
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Page. 


12 
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10 
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Cinal.  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  traDsmittint;,  in 
answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House,  a  report  upon 

the  James  River  and  Kanawha 15 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the 
8hip-canal  to  connect  the  Mississippi  River  with 

the  Gnlf  of  Mexico 15 

letter  from  chief  clerk  of  War  Department,  in  an- 
swer to  a  resolution  of  the  House,  in  relation  to 

the  exteDsion  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 17 

(.  iiprnred  and  abandoned  cotton  and  other  property,  letter 
Jroni  the  Si*cretary  of  the  Treasury,  relative  to  amount 

of  mooey  paid  i  nto  the  Treasury  arising  from 

(Vnsns,  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 

('Laves,  Antonio,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  . 
tmosmitting  tiranscript  of  land-grant  to,  being  land-claim 

reported  as  No.  79 

t'hiff  of  Engineers,  report  of  the  ( vol.  '2) 

<  bief  of  (Jrdnance,  report  of  the  (vol.  '*l) 

I  hief  Signal-Officer,  report  of  the  (vol.  1) < 

Civil-ser>-ice  commission,  message  of  the  President,  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  the 16  !  — 

( i\il-.«ervice  reform,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  trans- 
mitting reports  from  the  various  Bureaus  in  his  Depart- 
ment, in  relation  to 10    

Claims,  lett^rr  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  re- 
jtortKof  the  Quartermaster-General  and  (Commissary -Gen- 
eral of  Subsistence,  relative  to  certain  classes  of,  growing 

<int  of  the  late  war 9    — 

Cljrlc,  Ambrose  J.,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Trejis- 
nry,  in  answer  to  resolution  of  the  House,  in  relation 
Ui,  late  paymaster  United  States  Navy    at   Brooklyn, 

NY 17    ... 

CWks.  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative  ' 
to  an  increase  of  the  clerical  force  in  his  Depart- 
ment           8    — 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  transmitting  list 

of,  and  others  employed  in  his  Department 8    . .  - 

l«.-tter  from  the  Postmaster-General,  transmitting 

list  of,  and  others  employed  in  his  Department  ...         9  | 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  transmitting 

list  of,  and  others  employed  in  his  Department ...         9    

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the 
redaction  of  the  clerical  force  in  his  Department. .        15    ... 
t  i.uton,  Georf^e,  message  from  the  President,  transmitting 
3  coDimunication  from  the  governor  of  New  York,  rela- 

Ti re  to  a  bronze  statue  of,  deceased 9    ... 

<  Whin g.  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  W^ar,  transmitting 
draught  of  a  joint  resolution  for  the  issue  of^ 

to  certain  enlisted  men  of  the  Army 8    ... 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to,  lost 
by  the  enlisted  men  of  Company  F,  Third 

Ignited  States  Cavalry 12    ... 

t**«st  Snrvev,  annual  report  of  the  Snperintendent  of  the, 

/•f year  1873 10    ... 

(W«ndo,  letter  from  tiie  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the 
nk  of  the  military  reservation  at  Fort  Reynolds,  in  the 

Territory  of 8    ... 

Colorado  Kiver,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relating 

to  a  project  for  the  protection  of  the  banks 

of  the,  at  Ynma  Depot 12    ... 

letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  | 

the  number  and  dimensions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment bnildings  at  Ynma  Depot  liable  ! 

to  damage  from  freshets  in  tbe 17 

Cstored  soldiers,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relating 
te  the  insaffieiency  of  tbe  unexpended  balance  of  appro- 
priation for  collection  and  payment  of  bounties  to <        9 
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INDEX. 


Subject. 


Commerce  aud  navigation,  annnal  report  of  the  Chief  of  the 

Bureau  of  Statistics  on  the,  of 

the  United  States 

table  of  contents  of  the  above . . . 
Commercial  relations,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 

transniittinp;  report  of  the,  of  the 

United  States 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  communication  on 
the  subject  of  the,  of  the  United 

States 

Commissary-General  of  Subsistence,  report  of  the,  (vol.  1 )  . . 
Commissary  stores,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  trans- 
mitting draught  of  a  bill  relating  to  the  sale  of , 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  annual  report  of  the 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  annual  report  of  the  ... 

index  of  the  above 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office,  annual  report  of 


13 


the 
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Commissioner  of  Pensions,  annual  report  of  the 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  annual  report  of  the 

Papers  accompanying  the  above  : 

Appendixes,  with  references  to  same 

Reports  of  the  condition  of  national  banking  associa- 
tions   

Index  of  towns 

Consular  fees,  message  from  the  President,  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  a  report  of,  col- 
lected by  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  during  the 

year  ending  December  31, 1872 

Contingent  expenses,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 

transmitting  statements  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  for,  of  the  State  De- 
partment for  year  ending  June  ;W, 

1873 

lettijr  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  statement  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  ooutingent  fund 
for  the,  of  his  Department  for  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1873 

letter  from  the  Postmaster-General, 
transmitting  statement  of  disburse- 
ment of  the  contingent  fund  for, 
of  his  Department  for  year  ending 

June30,l«73 

Contracts,  letter  from  the  Postmaster-General,  transmitting 
report  of,  other  than  carrying  the  mail,  with 

his  Department 

message  from  the  President  relative  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the,  purchases,  and  expenditures  for 

Indian  service  since  July  1,  1873 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  an- 
swer to  a  resolution  of  the  House  in  relation 
to,  made  under  authority  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, in  compliance  with  act  of  May  8, 

1872,  known  as  the  Sanborn 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  trans- 
mitting additional  papers  in  relation  to  the 

Sanborn  

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting 
statement  of,  ma<le  by  the  various  Bureaiis  of 

the  War  Department  during  the  year  1873 

Convicts,  message  from  the  President,  transmitting  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompanying  papers, 
relating  to  the  landing  of  foreign,  on  our  shores 
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Subject. 


CottOD,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasliry,  relative 
to  amoaQt  of  money  paid  iuto  the  Treasury  aris- 
ing from,  and  other  captured  and  abandoued 

property 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relating  to  the 
claim  of  Xoland,  Topp,  Vance,  and  others  for, 

taken  from  them 

(.'oartfi-martial,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmit- 
ting draught  of  bill  giving  to  general,  jurisdiction  of  the 

crimes  of  murder,  manslaughter,  &.c 

Crimes,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting draught  of  bill  conferring  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
Indian  reservations  upon  the  United  States  courts,  aud 

for  the  punishment  of,  committed  by  Indians 

ConeDcy,  annual  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 

Papers  accompanying  the  above  : 

Appendixes,  with  reference  to  same 

Reports  of  the  condition  of  national  banking  associations. 

Index  of  towns 

Cciitom-house  officers,  letter  from  the  Postmaster-General, 
in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House,  relative  to  allow- 
ing any.  or  detective  to  examine  correspondence  passing 

throogb  the  New  York  and  Boston  post-offices 

Customs  duties  and  internal  taxes  refunded,  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Hoase,  transmitting  statement  of  amount  refunded  on 
accoant  of 


Vol.  I  Part. 


No. 


Page. 


D. 

Iiftkota  Indian  w.ir-claims,  letter  from  the  chief  clerk  of 
War  Department,  transmitting  report  of  luspector-Gene- 
nl  James  A.  Hardie  upon  the  subject  of 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  annual  report  of  the  Columbia  Institution 
for  the 

I>^bt,letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  answer 
V)  a  resolution  of  the  House,  transmitting  statements  in 
i^lition  to  refunding  the  national 

IViiciencies,  letter  from  the  Secretary'  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting an  estimate  of,  to  supply  the  clerical 
force  of  Pension  Bureau  for  current  fiscal 
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letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, trans- 
mitting estimates  of,  in  appropriations  to 
complete  the  service  of  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  1874 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting 
statement  of,  in  the  appropriation  for  his  De- 
partment for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,1873. . 
I^ware.  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  pro- 
?<aed  construction  of  a  powder-magazine  on  old  Laza- 

Mto  tract,  near  Fort  Mifflin,  in  the  State  of 

Iit«BfrtoD,  William  H.,  message  from  the  President,  return- 

»?  with  his  objections  the  bill  for  relief  of 

wpaty  surveyors,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
inasroitting  petition  of,  of  public  lauds  asking  for  an 

appropriation 

iHAboTsiDg  officers,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  rola- 
tion  to  a  number  of  accounts  of,  of  the  Army  still  uusettlixl . 
W'^rict  of  Colnmbia,  report  of  the  board  of  public  works  of 

the 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, relative  to  a  deficiency  in  the 
appropriation  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  for  the  Reform  School  of 
the 
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XII  INDEX. 


Subject.  Vol.     Part.    No.     Page 


District  of  Columbia,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  trans- 

mitting    report   ou    contract   with 
Providence  Hospital  of  the,  for  the 

treatment  of  transient  paupers 9    Gd 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  rela- 
tive to  date  of  the  President's  proc- 
lamation   declaring    martial    law 

withinthe 10    140 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  rel- 
ative to  House  bill  No.  1574,  t^o  aid  ' 
in  the  constniction  of  a  fire-alarm 

telegraph  in  the 12    190 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  lute-  . 
rior,  relative  to  an  additional  appro- 
priation to  complete  the  new  jail  in 

andforthe 17    279 

message  from  the  President,  relative 

to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the . .       17    288 

Dncloscl,  Charles  Oliver,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  the  case  of 17    283 

Duties,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  answer 
to  a  resolution  of  the  House,  transmitting  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of,  collected  and  paid  on  all 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  specified  in  act  of 

June  6,  1872 9    116 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  relative 
to  refunding,  on  green  fruits 16    248 

E. 

Eight-hour  law,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj^, 

in  answer  to  resolution  of  the  House  in 
relation  tx>  the  decisions  of  the  Second 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  based  upon  , 

the 9    72 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

relative  to  the  operation  of  the 9    117 

Employ^^s  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  in  answer  to  a 'resolution  of  the 
House,  transmitting  statement  of  number  and  compensa- 
tion of  the 9    99 

Episcopal  Board  of  Missions,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  draught  of  bill  to  secnre  eighty 
acres  of  land  in  White  Earth  reservation  of  Chippewa 

Indians,  to  the 9    94 

Ei)timates  of  appropriations.    (See  Appropriations.) 
Examination  of  mail-matter  by  custom-house  officers,  letter 
from  the  Postmaster-General,  relative  to,  passing  through 

the  New  York  and  Boston  post-offices 8- 29 

Executive  communications,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  relative  to  the  course  pursued  by  his  Department 
in  addressing  to  the  Speaker  communications  intended 

for  consideration  of  any  of  the  committees  of  the  House . .       12    171 

Expense  of  transportation,  message  from  the  President,  rel- 
ative to  expenses  incurred  by  the  various  Departments 
for  transportation  of  matter  which  before  the  abolition 

of  the  franking  privilege  was  carried  in  the  mails 12    173 

Expenses  of  the  Indian  service,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  detailed  statement  of  amount 
•f  indebtedness  incurred  and  moneys  expended  in  con- 
nection with  the  Indian  service 12    142, 

F. 

Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 

relative  to  an  appropriation  for  tbe  preservation  of  the. .         8    49  , 

Farrell,  B.  F.,  message  from  the  President,  transmitting  a  > 

letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  State,  with  papers  in  the  case 

•f,  late  consnl,  &« « 9  , 114  . 


INDEX. 


XIII 


Subject. 


Vol.  I  Part. '   No.     Page. 


Fioances,  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the, 

.  for  the  year  1873 

index  of  the  above  report 

FiDes,  penalties,  aod  forfeitures,  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  statement  of,  collected  in 

the  districts  of  Boston  and  New  York 

Fire-alarm  telej^rapfa,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  rel- 
ative to  Honso  bill  No.  1574,  to  aid  in  the  constrnction  of 

a,  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

Horida,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  answer  to  a 
resolntion  of  the  House,  transmitting  report  of  survey 
of  the  Flint  and  Chattahoochee  Rivers,  in  the  State  of. . . 
Foreign  relations,  message  of  the  President  of  the  United 

States,  transmitting  papers  relating  to 
the,of  the  United  States, vols.  1,2,  and3  of 

table  of  contents  of  vol.  1 

table  of  contents  of  vol.  2 

index  of  vol.  3 

Forfeited  railroad  lands,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  pine  timber  included  within 

Fortifications,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmit- 
ting estimates  for  armaments  of 

FortBridger,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting 
report  of  a  board  of  arbitrators  for  the  appraisement  of 

certain  buildings  on  the  military  reservation  of 

Fort  Butler,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  relation  to 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  No.  55,  respecting  the  mili- 
tary reservation  of 

Fort  Reynolds,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to 

tbe  sale  of  the  military  reservation  of 

Fort  Wilkins,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to 

the  relinquishment  of,  in  Michigan ' 

Forts  and  batteries,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  trans-  i 
nutting  statement  showing  amount  of  appropriations  i 
which  have  been  or  will  be  expended  on  each  of  the,  from 

commencement  of  work  to  present  time 

Franking  privilege,  letter  fi-om  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  ; 

ury,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  i 
House,  in  relation  to  the  abolition  of 

the 

letter  from  the  Attorney-General,  in  an- 
swer to  a  resolution  of  the  House,  in  ^ 
relation  to  expenses  incurred  by  the 

abolition  of  the 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  j 
answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House,  ' 
transmitting  statement  of  expenses  i 

incurred  by  the  abolition  of  the | 

letter  from  the  Postmaster-General,  rela- 
tive to  the  expenses  incurred  by  hisDe-  ; 
partment  upo  n  the  abolition  of  the,  &c. ' 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  i 
in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House, 
in  relation  to^he  expenses  iucurred  in 
his  Department  by  the  abolition  of  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  ' 
answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House,  i 
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letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  answer  to  reso- 
lution of  the  House*  in  relation  to  the  survey  of 
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(iriggs,  George  W.,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  rela-  i 
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Harbor,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the 

survey  of  the,  of  Plymouth,  Mass 12    161 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  an 
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Harbors,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  ' 
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Harbor  of  refuge,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  trans- 
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Horn  Island  military  reservation,  letter  from  the  Secretary 
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Hot  Springs,  letter  from  the  Secr<»tary  of  the  Interior,  in 
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lands 8 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
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letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting an  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  re- 
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tion  to  ^n  agreement  concluded  with  the  Ute,  in 
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letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting draught  of  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  use  unexpended  balances  for 
the  Indian  service I 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting draught  of  a  bill  making  available  certain 
balances  of  funds  to  be  used  for  the  civilization  , 
of  the  Pawnee 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit-  , 
ting  draught  of  a  bill  providing  for  the  manner  , 
of  paying  annuities  to  Indian  tribes 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative 
to  articles  of  convention  concluded  with  Sho- 
shone and  Bannock,  for  relinquishment  of  a  por-  ' 
tion  of  their  reservation 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting draught  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting estimate  of  appropriation  for  employment 
of  a  carpenter  and  shoemaker  at  Pawnee  agency,  ' 
in  Nebraska 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
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Apache,  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative 
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letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit-  . 
ting  estimate  of  appropriation  for  removing  the 
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letter  from  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
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letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
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letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
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Indiani,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Iransmit- 
tingeetimate  of  appropriation  for  purchase  from 
Omaha,  in  Nebraeka,  8ach  quantity  of  land  as  may 
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letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative 
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letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting draught  of  a  bill  amendatory  of  the  act  to 
restore  a  part  of  Bound  Valley  Indian  reserra- 
tion 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  thu  Interior,  trans- 
mitting an  estimate  of  appropriation  to  pay  im- 
proyements  by  settlers  on  lands  set  apart  for 
kakah 9 

message  from  the  President,  transmitting  copies  of 
correspondence  and  papers  relative  to  the  war 
with  the  Modoc 9 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative  to 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  contracts,  pur- 
chases, and  expenditures  for  Indian  service  made 
since  July  1,1873 10 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative  to 
an  agreement  concluded  November  7, 1873,  with 
Bannack  and  other,  in  Southern  Idaho 10 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting an  agreement  with  the  Jicarilla  Apaches 
and  certain  Ute,  in  New  Mexico 10 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting draught  of  a  bill  amendatory  of  the  act 
making  s^propriations  for  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment for  year  ending  June  30, 1849 10 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting a  detailed  statement  of  amount  of  moneys 
expended  and  indebtedness  incurred  in  connec- 
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letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting report  showing  the  necessity  existing  for 
legislation  in  behalf  of  Mission,  in  California 12 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  relation 
to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  Ute,  of  Utah, 
the  Pi-Utes,of  Utah,  Northern  Arizona,  South- 
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Oo-si-Utes,  of  Utah  and  Nevada ;  the  Northwest- 
ern Shoshones,  of  Idaho  and  Utah,  and  Western 
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letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative  to 
an  appropriation  to  aid  the,  in  Shasta  County, 
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letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative 
to  estimate  of  an  appropriation  for  settlement  and 
support  of  the  Kansas,  on  their  new  reservation.       12 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative  to 
an  appropriation  for  relief  of  the  Flathead,  in 
Montana. '. 12 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting draught  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  use  funds  from  sale  of  lands 
for  benefit  of  Osage 12 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  recom- 
mending an  amendment  of  existing  laws,  fixing 
a  minimum  penalty  for  their  violation  in  selling 
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letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
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Indians,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  pa- 
pers showing  cost  to  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment of  the  Modoc  war 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative  to 
an  appropriation  for  subsisting  the  Red  Cloud 

and  Whetstone  Indian  agencies 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting draught  of  a  bill  conferring  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  Indian  reservations  upon  the  United 
States  courts,  and  for  punishment  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  or  against 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative  to 
an  appropriation  to  relieve  necessiries  of  the  Chip- 
pewa, of  Red  Cliif  and  Bad  River  reservations... 
letter  from  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative 
to  a  treaty  made  with  Cherokee  and  Chickasaw, 

April  28, 1866 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  recom- 
mending an  amendment  of  bill  of  the  House- No. 
2343,  for  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  ed- 
ucation for  the  Indian  Territory 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Iitterior,  transmit- 
ting dranglit  of  a  bill  to  enable,  to  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative  to 

an  appropriation  to  subsist  certain  Kickapoo 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  tranumit- 
ting  draught  of  bill  for  regulating  bids  for  In- 
dian goods 

lett«r  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative  to 
an  appropriation  to  meet  outstanding  indebted- 
ness of  the  Indian  service  in  California 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative 
to  an  appropriatiiin  for  relief  of  Stockbridge  and 

Munsee  tribe  of,  in  Wisconsin 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  submitting 
estimate  of    appropriation  for  subdivision    of 

White  Earth  reservation,  in  Minnesota 

letter  from  the  Seore*^ary  of  the  Interior,  submitting 
estimates  to  pay  Osage,  interest  on  net  avails  uf 

land  sold  nnaer  treaty 

letter  from  the  chief  clerk  of  War  Department, 
transmitting  report  of  Inspector-General  James 
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Secretary  of,  transmits  estimates  of  approprla-  | 

tions  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  , 
appropriation  for  building  a  peni- 

tentiary in  Wyoming  Territory • 
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••■*•• 

13 

commnnicates  relative  to  an  increase 

of  the  clerical  force  in  his  Depart-  i 

ment ' 
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14 
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sale  of  Kansas  ludian  lands  in  Kan- 

sas   .-....- 
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transmits  draught  of  bill  relative  to 

investment  of  certain   funds    be-  ' 

longing  to  Prairie  baud  of  Potta- 

watomie Indians i 
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21 

transmitting  estimate  of  apuropria-  i 

tion  to  subsist  the  Modoc  Indians  .. 

8 

22 

transmitting  a  special  estimate  of  ap- 

propriations required  to  purchase 

subsistence  for  Indian  tribes  in  the 

Indian  Territory 
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23 

transmits  draught  of  a  bill  for  the 

civilization  of  Indians  of  the  Cen- 

tral sunerintendencv 
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25 
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■ 

of  Kickapoo  and  other    Indians 

from  Texas  and  New  Mexico 

8 

39 

transmits    estimates  of  appropria- 

tions to  aid  the  Indians  of  the 

Nurthem  su peri u tendency  in  arts 
of  civilized  life 

8 

40 

transmits  estimate  of  appropriation 

for  collecting  and  subsisting  the 

Apache  Indians  in  Arizona    and 

New  Idfexico 

8 

41 

transmits  estimate  of  appropriation 

to  indemnify  the  Pawnee  Indians 

for  4.800  acres  of  land 

8 

42 

transmits  draught  of  a  bill  for  relief 

of  ijertiiin  tribes  of  Indians  in  the 

Northern  snoerin tendency. ........ 

8 

43 

transmits  estimate  of  appropriations 

required   to  fulfill  treaty  obliga- 

tions with  Winnebago  Indians  uf 

Nebraska -. 

8 

44 

transmits  estimate  of  appropriation 

for  removal  of  the  Kansas  tribe  of 

Indiana  to  the  Indian  Territory  . . . 

8 

45 
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Interior;  Secretary  of,  commanicates relative  to  a  deficiency 

in  the  appropriation  for  the  erec- 
tion of  boilaings  for  the  Reform 
School  in  the  District  of  Colombia. 

communicates  relative  to  an  agree- 
ment concluded  with  the  Ute  In- 
dians, in  Colorado,  September  13, 
1873 

transmits  draught  of  a  bill  making 
available  certain  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  funds  to  be  used  for  the 
civilization  of  the  Pawnee  Indians. 

transmits  draught  of  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the,  to  use  certain  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriation  for  the 
Indian  service 

transmits  draught  of  a  bill  providing 
for  the  manner  of  paying  annuities 
to  Indian  tribes  under  treaties 

communicates  relative  to  certain 
private  land-claims  in  Louisiana.. 

communicates  relative  to  articles  of 
convention  concluded  with  Sho- 
shone and  Bannock  Indians  for  re- 
linquishment of  a  portion  of  their 
reservation  in  Wyoming  Territory. 

communicates  answer  to  resolution 
of  the  House  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  his  Department 
oy  the  abolition  of  the  franking 
privilege 

communicates  in  relation  to  an  esti- 
mate of  appropriation  for  continu- 
ation of  geological  and  geograph- 
ical survey  of  the  Territories 

transmits  draught  of  a  bill*  for  relief 
of  the  Choctaw  aud  Chickasaw 
Indians 

transmits  estimate  of  appropriation 
for  the  employment  and  support  of 
a  carpenter  and  shoemaker  at  the 
Pawyee  agency,  in  Nebraska 

transmits  statement  of  indebtedness 
on  account  of  collecting  upon  reser- 
vations and  subsisting  Apache  In- 
dians iu  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  . 

communicates  relative  to  an  agree- 
ment concluded  with  the  Crow 
tribe  of  Indians,  in  accordance 
with  act  of  April  23, 1872 

transmits  estimate  of  appropriation 
for  removing  the  KicKapoo  and 
other  roaming  bands  of  Indians 
from  Mexico  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory  

transmits  report  of  special  agent  ap- 
}>ointed  to  visit  the  Mission  Indians 
of  Sonthem  California 

transmits  estimate  of  appropriation 
required  to  defray  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  survey  of  Indian  reser- 
vations during  coming  fiscal  year.. 

transmits  estimate  of  appropriation 
required  for  holding  a  general 
council  of  Cherokee,  Creek,  die., 
as  provided  by  treaties  with  said 
Inaians 


8 


8 


8 

8 
9 


9 


9 

9 
9 

9 


9 
9 


47 
53 
55 

54 

56 
60 


61 


73 

74 

75 

79 

80 
89 


90 
91 

92 


9 


93 


INDEX. 
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iQtnkr, 

Seerdtary  of,  transmits  draught  of  a  bill  to  seoare 

eighty  acres  of    land   in    White 
Earth  reeerration  of  Chippewa  In- 
dians, in  Minnesota,  to  the  Episco- 
i>al  Board  of  Missions - 

9 
9 

9 

9 

9 

9 
9 
9 
9 

10 
10 
10 
10 

12 
12 

94 
95 

97 
102 

103 

109 
110 
118 
119 

125 
129 
130 
135 

142 
147 

transmits   reports   relative   to   the 
Union  Pacinc  Railroad 

answers  resolations  of  the  House, 
relative  to  the  number  of  pension- 
agents  appointed  under  existing 
laws. &c .............  ............ 

■ 

transmits  draught  of  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  reservation  for  the  Indi- 
ans of  the  Colville  agency,  and  for 
CcBur  d'Alcine  Indians,  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Idaho,  Sec 

transmits  draught  of  bill  to  amend 
acts  of  June  30, 1834,  and  February 
13, 1862,  to  ret^ulate  trade  and  in- 
tercourse   with    various    Indian 
tribes  ...... ...... .-.--. 

transmits  estimate  of  appropriation 
for  the  purchase  from  Omaha  In- 
dians, in  Nebraska,  such  quantity 
of  land  as  may  be  required  for 
Winnebago  Indians  in  Wisconsin.. 

the  Acting  Secretary  communicates 
relative  to  lea(«ing  or  sellinc^  a  por- 
tion of  the  Allegany  reservation, 
in  the  State  of  New  York 

transmits  draught  of  bill  to  amend 
act  to  restore  a  part  of  Round  Val- 
ley Indian  reservation,  in  Califor- 
nia, to  nubile  lands 

transmits  estimate  of  appropriation 
to  pay  for  improvements  by  sot- 
tiers  on  lands  set  apart  for  Makab 
Ind  ians 

transmits  communication  from  the 
secretary  of  the  boanl  of  Indian 
commissioners,  relative  to  pay  from 
unexpended  balance  of  appropria- 
tions   

communicates  relative  to  an  agree- 
ment concluded  November  7, 1873, 
with  Bannock  and  other  Indians  in 
Southern  Idado 

transmits    an   agreement  with  the 
Jicarilla  Apache  and  certain  Ute 
Indians  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico -. ,- 

transmits  draught  of  a  bill  amending 
the  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Indian  Department  for  year 
endinir  June  30,  1849 

transmits  detailed  statement  of  the 
amount  of  moneys  expended  and 
indebtedness  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Indian  service  from 
June  30,  1873,  to  December,  1873, 
&c 

• 

transmits  draught  of  bill  amenda- 
tory of  and  snpplemeutary  to  the 
act  to  set  apart  land  fur' Yellow- 
stone Park 
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Interior; 

Secretary  of,  transmits  the  transcript  of  private 

land-claim  reported  as  No.  77,  in 
the  name  of  OJo  Caliente,  in  Rio 

1 

Arriba  Connty,  New  Mexico 

12 

148 

transmits  the  transcript  of  the  land- 

grant  to  Antonio  Chaves,  being 

private   land-claim    reported    as 
No.  79 

12 

149 

transmits  a  report  showing  the  ne- 

cessity existing  for  legislation  in 
behalf  of  Mission  Indians,  in  Cali- 

fornia  

12 

156 

communicates  relative  to  the  condi- 

tion and  wants  of  the  Ute  Indians, 

of  Utah;    the  Pi-Utes,  of  Utah, 

' 

Northern  Arizona,  Southern    Ne- 

vada, and   Sontheastern  Califor- 

nia ;  the  Go-si-Utes,  of  Utah  and 

Nevada;  Northwestern  Sboshones, 

of  Idaho  and  Utah,  and  the  West- 

em  Shoshones,  of  Nevada 

12 

157 

•    B     B     ^«     • 

communicates  relative  to  an  appro- 

priation   to  aid    thA   Indians   in 

Shasta  Countv.  California 

12 

158 

^^^  ^^^ ^^^ ^^  ^   ^^^        ^^r    ^"^    ^^^  ^-^   ^s*  _Tf     V        ^^^  ■^^ ^»  ^ ^»  ^i^  ^p    ^n^  V  w^  ^      ^    V     ^    ^      ^     ^     ^     w 

communicates  relative  to  an  appro- 

^^^^^ 

priation  for  relief  of  the  Flathead 
Indians,  in  Montana 

12 

168 

communicates  relative  to  an    esti- 

mate of  appropriation  required  for 

the  settlement  and  support  of  Kan- 

sas Indians  on  their  new  reserva- 

tion  • 

12 

167 

transmits  draught  of  a  bill  author- 

izing the,  to  use  fuuds  from  sale  of 

lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  Osage 

Indians 

12 

169 

transmits   amendment   to   existing 

laws,  fixing  a  minimum   penalty 

for  their  violation  in  selling  liquor 

to  Indians..... 

12 

•••»•• 

177 

^p  ^M^         W  ^>^.  ^^V  ^  ^1^  ^^^^    ^P    ^^     ^P    ^V     ^V    ^          ^      ^P     ^P      ^        ^      ^     ^P      ^         ^      ^P     ^P     ^        ^      ^      ^P      ^V     ^P      V 

transmits  the  claim  of  John  Watt« 

for  depredations  committed  by  Co- 

manche ludians 

12 

181 

#••«•* 

communicates  relative  to  an  appro- 
priation for  subsisting   the   Hed 

Cloud  and  Whetstone  Indian  agen- 

cies  

12 

186 

transmits  draught  of  a  bill  confer- 

ring exclusive  jurisdiction  over  In- 

dian reservations  upon  the  United 
States  courts,  and  for  the  punish- 

ment of  crimes  committed  by  and 

acrainst  Indians 

12 

. 

200 

communicates  relative  to  an  appro- 

priation to  relieve  the  necessities 

of  the  Chippewa  Indians  attached 

to  Red  Cliff  and  Bad  River  reser- 

vations, in  Wisconsin 

12 

201 

transmits  three  reports  of  the  sur- 

veyor-general of  New  Mexico  on 

private  land-claims  in  said  Terri- 

torv 

12 

206 

1 

wa.  J  .......     ......•.••..    .......... 

communicates  relative  to  a  treaty 

^w^^^^ 

made    with    the    Choctaw    and 

Chickasaw  Indians,  April  2H,  1866. 

15 

S12 
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Subject. 


Intexwr,  Secretary  of,  tranBmits  the  report  of  the  snrveyor- 

geDeral  of  New  Mexico  on  the  land- 
crant  to  Jaan  de  Mestas,  private 

Jaod-claim  reported  as  No.  80 

trsDBmits  petition  of  deputy  survey- 
ors of  public  lands  asking  for  an 

appropriation 

communicates  relative  to  an  appro- 
priation required  for  the  Navy  pen- 
sions during  remainder  of  current 

fiscal  year 

recommendB  an  amendment  of  House 
bill  No.  2343,  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  superintendent  of 
education  for  Indian  Territory  . . , . 
transmits  draught  of  a  bill  to  enable 
Indians  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States 

communicates  relative  to  an  appro- 
priation to  subsist  certain  Kicka- 
poo  Indians  during  the  current 
fiscal  year 

transmits  draught  of  a  bill  for  regu- 
lating bids  for  Indian  goods 

transmits  report  of   the  snrveyor- 

.  general  of   New   Mexico  on    the 

^  Santa  F^  City  land-claim,  being 

private    land-claim    reported    as 
No.  88 

transmits  private  land-claim  of  Fran- 
cis Vall^,  jr 

communicates  relative  to  an  appro- 
priation to  meet  outstanding  in- 
debtedness of  the  Indian  service 
in  California 

communicates  relative  to  private 
laud-claim  of  John  Baptiste  Yall^ 
and  Frauds  Vallfe,  sr 

communicates  relative  to  an  appro- 
priation for  relief  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  and  Muusee  tribe  of  In- 
diaus,  in  Wisconsin 

submits  estimate  of  appropriation 
for  subdivision  of  White  Earth  res- 
ervation, in  Minnesota 

submits  estimates  to  pay  to  Osage 
Indians  interest  on  net  avails  of 
lands  sold  under  treaty  of  Septem- 
ber 29, 1865 

transmits  report  of  the  surveyor- 
general  of  New  Mexico  on  land- 
grant,  being  private  laud-claim 
No.  87 

communicates  relative  to  pine-tim- 
ber included  within  forfeited  or 
lapsed  railroad-grants 

transmits  answer  to  resolution  of 
the  House  in  relation  to  the  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas 

communicates  relative  to  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  to  complete 
the  new  jail  for  the  District  of 
Columbia 

transmits  rej>ort  of  the  surveyor- 
general  of  New  Mexico  on  the  pri- 
vate land-claim  of  Francisco  Mou- 
tes  Vigil,  reported  as  No.  91 


Vol. 


15 
15 

16 

16 
16 

16 
16 


16 
16 

16 
16 

16 
16 

16 
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17 


17  I 


213 
218 

226 

227 
228 

236 
238 


239 
241 

243 
242 

244 

246 

247 

258 
260 
273 

279 

280 
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Interior,  Secretary  of,  communicates  relative  to  the  claim 

of  Charles  Oliver  Dnclosel , 

communicates  relative  to  the  claim 

of  B.  Sonlie 

Internal  Revenue,  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of.. 

index  of  the  above 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury, 
in  answer  to  resolution  of  tbe  House, 
transmitting  statement  showing  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
Bureau  of,  and  compensation  paid 
them,  December  1,  1866,  and  Decem- 
ber 1,1873 

Internal  taxes,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House,  a 
statement  of  amount  of  money  refunded,  from  March  4, 
1873,  to  January  8,  1874,  on  account  of  customs-duties 

and 

Irrigation,  message  from  the  President,  transmitting  papers 
relating  to,  of  the  San  Joaquin,  Tulare,  and  Sacramento 

Valleys,  California 

Iowa,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting report  of  commissioners  to  examine  lands  in, 
above  the  Raccoon  Fork  of  the  Des  Moines  River, 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  north  pier  of  the  old  railroad-bridge 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad, 

at  Davenport 

* 
J. 

Jail,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative  to 
an  additional  appropriation  to  complete  the  new,  author- 
ized to  be  constructed  in  and  for  tbe  District  of  Columbia. 

James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  in  answer  to  resointion  of  the  House,  tr«iusmit- 
ting  report  npon  the  project  for  the 

K. 


17 

17 
6 
6 


283 

284 
4 
4 


183 


9 


99 


15 
17 

8 


. 


211 

290 

25 

83 


17 
15 


279 
219 


Kansas,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting bill  providing  for  tbe  sale  of  the  Kansas  In- 
dian lauds  in '        8 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting estimate  ^f  appropriation  for  removal  of 

the  Kansas  Indians  to  the  Indian  Territory |        8 

Kelly,  Frank  M.,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  trans-  ' 
niitting  draught  of  a  bill  for  relief  of,  private  Company 

F,First  Cavalry '        8 

King,  William  F.,  Sergeant-major,  letter  from  chief  clerk 
of  the  War  Department,  transmitting  draught  of  a  bill  , 
to  authorize  an  issue  of  clothing  to :      17 

L. 

«  I 

Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  I 
of  a  board  of  engineers,  • 
relative    to  the  practica- 
bility    of    bridging     the  i 

channels  between ^ 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  in  answer  to  resolu- 
tion of  the  House,  relative 
to  an  estimate  of  expense  | 
of  deepening  and  widen-  i 
ing  the  navigable  channel 
uf  tbe  rivers  connecting..         9 


20 

45 

16 

263 


64 


81 


IN]>EX. 


%%Y 


Subject. 


Land-Office,  anonal  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 

Geoeiml,  (toL  1,  of) 

Ludi^  poblic,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to 
bill  of  the  Hoaae  229iB,  to  restore  certain 
landa  in  California  to  homestead  and  pre- 
emption settlement 

letter  from  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  petition  of  deputy  surveyors 

of,  asking  for  an  appropriation 

Life-sAving  stations,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, relative  to  act  of  March  3, 1873,  to  provide  fur  the 
establidiment  of,  on  the  coasts  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 

Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina 

Liquor,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  recom- 
meoding  an  amendment  to  existing  laws  fixing  a  mini- 
mum penalty  for  their  violation  in  selling,  to  Inaians 

Loads,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  transmit- 
tiDg  a  statement  of  temporary,  authorized  by  acts  of  Feb- 
raary  25,  March  17,  and  July  11,  1862,  and  June  30,  1864.. 
Long,  James  W.,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative 

to  the  bill  of  the  House  No.  1701,  for  the  relief  of 

Looisiaoa,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative 

to  private  land-claims  in 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  answer  to 
a  resolution  of  the  House,  relative  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  channel  in  Berwick  Bay, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Atchafalaya  River,  within 

the  State  of 

Lower  Mississippi  River,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
tiansniitting  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  food  to  destitute  persons  on  the 

M. 

Mail-matter,  letter  from  the  Postmaster- General,  in  answer 
v»  rfMlation  of  the  House,  relative  to  examination  of, 
fMiDg  through  the  New  York  and  Boston  poet-ofliceH. .. 
MaiU.  letter  from  the  President,  relative  to  expenses  in- 
'oned  by  the  various  Departments  for  transportation  of 
uy  matter  which  before  the  abolition  of  the  franking 

privilege  was  carried  in  the 

Malnoey.  G.  L.,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmit- 

tiog  information  relative  to  the  claim  of 

Mire  Island  navy-yard,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
^'»vy,in  answer  to  resolution  of  the  House,  relative  to  the 
JNSfisity  for  a  better  8upi)ly  of  fresh  water  and  for  im- 

^»ved  roads  at  the 

*mial-Iaw,Dibtrictof  Colnmbia,  letter  from  the  Secretary 
•^War,  relative  to  the  date  of  the  President's  proclauia- 

t^Jtdeclaring 

^*^*Khu»etts,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to 

At  wrvey  of  Plymouth  Harbor 

Ji«C'fiiIey,  Hiram  H.,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  rela- 

lireto  the  claim  of 

^('id  James  R.,  and  Joab  Spencer,  message  from  the  Presi- 
^<»t,  returning  without  his  approval  bill  H.  R.  No.  1331, 

for  the  relief  of 

Michigan,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  answer  to  a 
resolution  of  the  House,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  survey  and  estimate  of  cost  for  the  im- 
provement of  Saginaw  River 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the 

relinquishment  of  Fort  Wilkins 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the 
military  reservation  at  Fort  Wilkins 


12 


15 


12 


12 


Page. 


9 
16 


8 


12 


12 


12 
17 


218 


103 


177 


58 
175 


60 


82 
231 


29 

173 
170 

199 

140 
161 
251 

249 

120 
176 
268 
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INDEX. 


Subject. 


Military  Academy,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative 

to  the  admission  of  Argentine  students  at  the 

Military  expenditures,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmittmg  statement  showing  the  appropriations  for 

the  military  service  for  preceding  year 

Military  prisons,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmit- 
ting report  upon 

Military  reservation,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 

transmitting  report  of  a  board  of 
arbitrators  convened  for  apprais- 
ing the  valuation  of  certain  build- 
ings on  the,  of  Fort  Bridger 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
relative  to  the  Rush  Valley,  Utah 

Territory 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
relative  to  House  bill  No.  773,  to  re- 
duce Fort  Sanders 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
relative  to  bill  for  relief  of  settlers 

on  the  Fort  Randall 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
relative  to  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  No.  55,  respecting  the,  at 

Fort  Butler 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
relative  to  the  sale  of  Horn  Island, 

in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
relative  to  the  present  condition 

of  Presidio. 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
relative  to  bill  of  the  House  No. 
1479,  to  restore  the  Rush  Valley,  in 

Utah,  to  the  public  lands 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
relative  to  the,  at  Fort  Wilkins, 

Michigan 

Military  sites,  letter  from  the  ^cretary  of  War,  relative  to 

the  purchase  of,  in  Texas 

Military  telegraph,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  rela- 
tive to  the  want  of  a  law  affixing  a 
penalty  for  tamperiug  with  the,  in 

Arizona 

letter  from  the  Secretarv  of  War,  rela- 
tive to  the  cost  of,  in  Texas 

Military  wagon-road,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  rela- 
tive to  the  construction  of  a,  from  Wallula  to  Seattle, 

Washington  Territory 

Militia,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  state- 
ment showing  amounts  due  or  overdrawn  by  the  several 
States  under  the  law  for  arming  the,  on  the  22d  January, 
1874 ;  also  annual  report  of  Chief  of  Ordnance  for  year 

ending  June  30,  I87I 

Miller,  Ueorge  A.,  and  6.  L.  Maloney,  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  relation  to  the  claims  of 

Mines  and  mining,  report  of  Prof.  R.  W.  Raymond  on 

Minnesota,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting draught  of  a  bill  to  secure  eighty 
acres  of  land  in  the  White  Earth  reservation, 
Chippewa  Indians,  to  the  Episcopal  Board  of 

Missions,  State  of 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  submit- 
ting estimate  of  appropriations  for  subdivision 
of  White-Earth  reservation  in 
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224 
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33 
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{Subject. 


Ifodoc  lodiaDS,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

trADsmitting  estimate  of  appropriation  to 

sabeiet  the 

message  from  the  President,  transmitting 
copies  of  correspondence  and  papers  rela- 
tive to  the  war  with  the 

Modoe  war,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting 
papers  showing  the  cost  to  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment of  the 

MonUna,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting draught  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  reserva- 
tion for  certain  Indians  in  the  Territory  of.    .. 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative 
to  an  appropriation  for  the  relief  of  Flathead 

Indians  in 

Mot^,  Wallace,  Lient.,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
relative  to  proceedings  of  a  board  of  officers  convened  at 
Camp  Donglas,  Utah  Territory,  to  investigate  and  report 

npon  the  loes  by  fire,  for  which,  is  responsible , 

Morder,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting 
draaght  of  a  bill  giving  general  conrts-martial  jnrisdic- 
tioo  of  the  crimes  of,  manslaughter,  Slc 

N. 

Natiooal-bank  circulation,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  relative  to  the  amount  of  $54,000,000  in  notes 
for  circulation  which  has  been  issued  under  act  of  July 

12, 1870,  &c 

National  debt,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
answer  to  reeolntion  of  the  House,  transmitting  state- 
ments relative  to  refunding  the 

Xaval  appropriations,  letter  fi*om  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
io  answer  t^  resolution  of  the  House  in  relation  to  the, 

fer  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  &.c 

XiTal  Asylum,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  rela- 
tive to  the  advantages  of  a  removal  of  the,  from  Pbila- 

(ie]phia,  Pa.,  to  Annapolis,  Md • 

Nan,  Secretary  of,  annual  report  of  the 

table  of  contents  of  tlie  above 

recommends  an  appropriation  to  meet 
*          extraordinary  expenses  of  his  Depart- 
ment   

transmits  answer  to  resolution  of  the 
House,  with  statement  of  the  expenses 
consequent  upon  the  abolition  of  the 

franking  privilege 

transmits  list  of  clerks  and  other  em- 
ployes in  his  Department 

communicates  relative  to  the  removal 
of  the  Naval  Asylum  from  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  to  Annapolis,  Md 

tr<»nsmits  answer  to  resolution  of  the 
House,  relative  to  Mare  Island  navy- 

..  yard 

*"Ty,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative  to 
Appropriation  required  for  pensions  in  the,  for  current 

fiscal  year 

Kelnraska,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting estimate  of  appropriations  required  to 
fulfill  treaty  obligatious  with  Winnebago  In- 
dians in 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  em- 
ployment and  support  of  a  carpenter  and  shoe- 
maker at  the  Pawnee  agency  in 
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Nebraska,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  loterior,  trana- 
mittiDg  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  por- 
chase  from  the  Omaha  iDdianB  in,  of  saoh 
quantity  of  land  as  may  be  reqaired  for  the 

Winnebaffoes  in  Wisconsin 

Nevada,  letter  from  toe  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the 
claim  of  Hiram  H.  McCoUey  for  value  of  property  from 
which  he  was  ejected  by  military  authorities  at  Camp 

McDermitt 

New  Mexico,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting an  agreement  with  the  Jicarilla 
Apache  and  certain  L^te  Indians  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting the  transcript  of  private  land-claim 
reported  as  No.  77,  in  the  name  of  the  town  of 
Ojo  Cfdiente,  Rio  Arriba  County ,Territory  of. 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  relation 
to  joint  resolution  of  the  House  No.  55,  re- 
lating to  the  military  reservation  known  as 

Fort  Butler,  Territory  of 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting three  reports  of  the  surveyor*gen- 
eral  of,  on  private  land-claims  in  said  Ter- 
ritory   

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  the  surveyor-general 
of,  on  private  land-claim  reported  as  No.  80, 

in  the  name  of  Juan  de  Mestas 

letter  from  the  Secret-ary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
uiittiug  a  report  of  the  sur\  eyor-gencral  of, 
on  private  land-claim  reported  as  No.  88, 

Santa  ¥6  City  land-claim 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to 
House  bill  No.  1157,  for  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain volunteer  companies  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States  in  the  war  with  Mexico 
and  in  the  suppression  of  ludian  disturb- 
ances in 

New  York,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  trans- 
mittiug  draught  of  a  hill  for  the  relief  of  the 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  the 

city  of 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  re- 
lation to  releasing  or  selliug  a  portion  of  the 

Allegany  reservation,  in  the  State  of 

Noland,  Top,  Vance,  ef  a/.,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 

relative  to  the  claim  of,  for  cotton  taken  from  them 

Nolen,  John,  et  o/.,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  rela- 
tive to  the  claim  of,  named  in  House  bill  No.  15()G,  for 
compensation  on  account  of  services  alleged  to  have  been 

rendered  the  Oovernmeut 

Northwestern  Wyoming,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  report  of  the  reconnaissance  of 


9 


O. 

Officers,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  act 
July  15,  1(570,  makiug  appropriations  for  support  ot  the 
Army,  calliug  attention  to  the  provision  relative  to  super- 
numerary  

Ordnance  Department,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  statement  of  the  purchases  made  by  the 

Ordnance  stores,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative 
to  House  bill  No.  2724,  for  the  relief  of  certain  States  and 
Territories  on  account  of 
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Oregon,  letter  from  the  cfaief  clerk  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment,  relative  to  the  sorvey  of  the  Coqnille  River,  in  — 

P. 

PiTiittster-GeDeral  of  the  Army,  annDal  report  of  the,  (vol. 

1} 

Pftymeot  of  troopa  by  checks,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  incloaing  letter  from  Paymaster-GeDeral,  stating 
objections  to  malLlDg,  as  proposed  by   Hoase  bill  Nu. 

dU6 

PeDitentiary,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmittiog  eetiinate  of  appropriations  to  supply  a  defi- 

cieney  for  bailding  a,  in  Wyoming  Territorv 

Pensicyn-agenta,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
aasver  to  reaolation  of  the  Hoase,  In  relation  to  the 

Domber  of,  appointed  under  existing  laws,  Slc 

Pension  Bnreaa,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  eatimate  of  appropriations  to  supply  defi- 
ciencies for  the  clerical  force  of  the 

Pttnions,  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative 
to  an  appropriation  required  for  the  Navy  for 

current  fiiBcal  year 

Pine  timber,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  rela- 
tire  to,  on  lands  within  forfeited  or  lapsed  railroad 

grants 

Postal-savings  institutions,  letter  from  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, in  answer  to  reaolntion  of  the  House  relative  to  ez- 
penw of  ...... ............. .... ...... ...... ...... ...... 

Pntmaster-Oeneral,  annual  report  of  the 

transmits  answer  to  resolution  of  the 
House  relative  to  examination  of 
mail-matter  by  any  custom-house 
ofiBoer  while  passing  the  New  York 

and  Boston  post-ofiBces 

communicates  relative  to  expenses  in- 
curred by  his  Department  conse- 
quent upon    the   abolition   of  the 

franking  privilege 

transmits  answer  to  resolution  of  the 
House  relative  to  postal-savings  in* 
stitntions  and  the  postal- telegraph 

system , 

transmits  list  of  clerks  employed  in 
his  Department;  reports  of  con- 
tracts, other  than  mail;  inventory 
of  public  property ;  and  statement  of 

expenditure  of  contingent  f  ntid 

^vtUnd,  Dalles  and  Salt  Lake  Railroad,  letter  from  the 
^Mretaiv  of  W^ar,  relative  to  the  bill  for  the  construc- 

^  of  the 

Anrder-magazine,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  re- 
latioo  to  the  proposed  construction  of  a,  near  Fort  Mif- 

flio,  Delaware 

^*rendent  of  the  United  States,  transmits  annual  message 

and  accompanying  docu- 
ments, first  session  For- 
ty-third Congress 

list  of  papers  contained  in 
above,  relating  to  for- 
eign affairs 

transmits  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  with 
report  of  consular  fees. . . 
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President  of  the  United  States,  transmits  docnments  and 

correspondence  relative 

to  the  cauture  of  the 

steamer  Virginins,  and 

proceedings  subsequent 

thereto 

8 

30 

transmits  a  revision  of  the 

estimates   for    the    ex- 

penses of  the  Govern- 

ment for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  Juno  30,  1875 

7 

36 

transmits  by  message  re- 

port of  a  commission  ap- 

pointed   to    investigate 

the    causes    of    steam- 

boiler  explosions 

8 

46 

transmits  by  message  a  let- 

ter from  the  Secretary  of 

State,  with  papers  in  the 

case  of  R.  F.  Farrell,  late 

consul  at  Cadiz,  Spain. .. 

9 

114 

transmits    by   message    a 

communication  from  the 

governor  of  New  York, 

relative    to    a    bronze 

statue  of  George  Clin- 

ton, deceased 

9 

115 

transmite  by  message  cop- 

ies   of    correspondence 

relative  to  war  with  Mo- 

1 

doc  Indians 

9 

122 

communicates  by  message 

relative  to   the   extent 

and  nature  of  the  con- 

tracts,   purchases,    aud 

expenditures  of  the  In- 

dian service  made  since 

July  1, 1873 

10 

123 

letter  from  the  Secretary 

^^^ 

of  War,  in  relation  to  the 

date   of  the   proclama- 

tion   of   the,    declaring 

martial-law  in  District 

of  Columbia -.-. .... .... 

10 

140 

communicates  by  message 

relative  to  expenses  in- 

curred   by  the    various 

Departments  for  trans- 

portation of  any  matter 

which  before  the  aboli- 

tion   of    the    franking 

privilege  was  carried  in 

the  mails ..... .... ...... 

12 

173 

returns  by  message,  with 

his  objections,  the  bill 

for  the  relief  of  William 

H.  Denniston 

12 

210 

transmits,  with    message. 

the  report  of  the  civil- 

service  commission 

15 

221 

communicates  by  message 

relative  to  the  present 

difficulties  in  the  State 

of  Arkansas 

16 

229 

INDEX. 


XXXI 


Subject. 


Fresideot  of  the  United  States,  commuDicates  by  message 

copies  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  persons 
claiming  to  be  governor 
of  Arkansas  and  himself, 
relating  to  the  troubles 

in  that  State 

communicates  by  message, 
in  answer  to  resolution 
of  the  House,  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  rela- 
tive to  geographical  and 
geological  surveys  west 

of  the  MisHissippi 

returns  by  message,  with- 
out approval  bv,  House 
bill  No.  1331,  for  the  re- 
lief of  Joab  Spencer  and 

James  R.  Mead 

transmits  by  message  a 
report  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  ac- 
companying papers,  re- 
lating to  the  landing  of 
foreign  convicts  on  our 

shores 

transmits  by  message  a 
communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and 
a  cop3^  of  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  to  in- 
quire into  depredations 
on  the  frontiers  of  Texas, 
communicates  by  message 
relative  to  the  payment 
of  the  debts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

transmits  by  message  the 
report  of  the  statistical 
congress  held  at    Saint 

Petersburg  in  1872 

commnuicates  by  message 
on  the  subject  of  the 
irrigation  of  the  San  Jo- 
aquin, Tulare,  and  Sacra- 
mento Valleys,  California. 
?riDc«  Henry,  Haj-t  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  rela- 

tire  to  the  (»iie  of,  paymaster  United  States  Army 

Private  land-claiDQB,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

transmitting  three  reports  of  sur- 
veyor-general of  New  Mexico  on,  in 

said  Territory 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, relative  to  certain,  in  Louisiana. 
Private  1and-cl&iin>  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

transmitting  transcript  of,  reported 
as  No.  77,  in  the  name  of  the  town  of 
Qjo  Caliente,  in  Rio  Arriba  County, 

New  Mexioo 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  transcript  of,  reported  as 
No.  79,  in  the  name  of  Antonio  Chaves, 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  report  of  surveyor-gen- 
eral of  New  Mexico  on,  reportra  as 
No.  80,  in  the  name  of  Juau  de  Mestas . 
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Private  land-claim,  letter  from  the  Secretary'  of  the  Interior, 

transmitting  report  of  surveyor-gen- 
eral of  New  Mexico  on,  reported  as 
No.  88,  in  the  name  of  Siuita  F^  Cicy . . 
letter  ft'om  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  relation  to  the,  of  John  Baptiste 

Vall^  and  Francis  Vall^,  sr. 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

transmitting  the,  of  Francis  Vall^Jr. 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

transmitting  report  of,  No.  91,  in  the 

name  of  Francisco  Montes  Vigil 

Providence  Hospital,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  trans- 
mi  tling  report  on  contract  of  the,  for  treatment  of  tran- 
sient panpers 

Public  bnilding,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry, 
relative  to  an  appropriation  for  purchase  of  lot  on  which 
the  United  States  conrt-house  and  post-office  building  at 

Springfield,  HI.,  has  been  erected 

Public  property,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting inventory  of,  in  his  possession. . . 
letter  from  the  Postmaster-General,  trans- 
mitting inventory  of,  in  his  Department. 

Q. 
Quartermaster-General,  annual  report  of  the  (vol.  1 ) 


Railroad,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  cer- 
tain suits  entered  against  certain  railroad  cor- 
porations on  account  of  property  sold  to  said 

corporations  by  the  Government 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
mitting  reports  in  relation  to  the  Union  Pacific, 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  House 
bill  No.  765,  for  relief  of  the  Seaboard  and  Roan- 
oke Railroad  Company 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the 
bill  providing  for  the  construction  of  the  Port- 
land, Dalles  and  Salt  Lake 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  House 
bill  No.  750,  granting  right  of  way  over  the  Fort 
Lyon  militar.v  reservation,  Colorado  Territory, 

to  the  Arkansas  Valley  Railway  Company 

Railroad  companies,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
nry, relative  to  sums  of  money  paid  to  certain  land-grant, 
for  he  transportation  of  troops  and  property  of  the  Uni- 
ted States 

Raymond,  R.  W.,  Prof.,  report  of,  on  mines  and  mining 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  letter  from  the  Treasurer  of  the 

United  States,  transmitting 
his  quarterly  accounts  of  gen- 
eral, of  the  United  States 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  ac- 
count of,  for  the  year  ending 

June  30,  lcJ71 

letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasnry,  transmitting 
an  acconnt  of  the,  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  the  fiscid  year 

ending  June  30, 1870 

Reform  School,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
relative  to  a  deficiency  in  the  appropriation  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  for  the,  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
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Settig,  Fred.,  letter  from  the  Secretary  ot  War,  transmittiD^ 
dnnght  of  abiH  for  relief  of,  first  lieatenant  Florida  bat- 
tery  

SeTeooe  laws,  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury, 
nUtive  to  the  amount  of  money  paid  siuce  the  4th  March, 
1869,  by  any  person  or  persons  in  settlement  of  suits,  jiidg- 
meots,  &c.,*for  violation  of  the,  at  the  Boston  and  New 

Tork  custom-houses 

Rhode  Island,  letter  from  the  chief  clerk  of  the  War  De- 
psrtmeut,  transmitting  report  upon  the  improvement  and 

present  condition  of  the  Pawtucket  River 

River,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  answer  to  reso- 
lution of  tbe  House,  in  relation  to  the  survey  of 

the  Grand  Calumet,  in  the  State  of  Indiana 

letter  from  the  Secret^ary  of  War,  in  relation  to  an 
appropriation  for  the  preservation  of  the  Falls  of 

Saiut  Anthony 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  relation  to  a 
bridge  now  in  process  of  construction  across  the 

Schuylkill,  at  South  street,  Philadelphia 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  answer  to  a  res- 
olution of  the  House,  transmittiug  report  of  ^nr- 
vev  of  the  Flint  and  Chattahoochee  Rivers,  in 

Florida 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  answer  to  a  res- 
olution of  the  House,  in  relation  to  an  estimate 
of  expense  of  deepening  the  channel  of  the  rivers 

connecting  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  answer  to  a 
resolution  of  the  House,  in  relation  to  the  exam- 
ination of  the  channel  in  Berwick  Bay,  at  mouth 

of  the  Atchafalaya,  Louisiana 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  cer- 
tain reports  of  examination  of  rivers  and  harbors 

under  act  of  March  3, 1873 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  survey  and  estimate  of  cost  for  the  im-  ' 

provenient  of  the  Saginaw,  Michigan 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  Ohio i 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the  im-  I 

provement  of  the  Ohio 

letter  from  the  Secret^iry  of  War,  transmitting  a  fur-  i 
ther  report  on  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio,  be-  j 

low  the  falls , 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  surveys  . 

made  upon  the  Upper  Mississippi , 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  an  ap-  ! 
propriation  for  the  improvement  of  the  mouth  of  , 

the  Mississippi 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  a  project  i 
for  the  protection  of  the  Colorado,  at  Yuma  Depot . . 
letter  from  the  chief  clerk  of  the  War  Department, 

relative  to  the  survey  of  the  Coqnille,  Oregon 

letter  i¥om  the  chief  clerk  of  the  War  Department, 
relative  to  the  survey  of  the  Ouachita,  from  Cam- 
den, Ark.,  to  Trinity,  La 

letter  from  the  chief  clerk  of  the  W^ar  Department, 
transmitting  report  upon  the  improvement  and 

present  condition  of  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the  im,- 

provement  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 

Rivers,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  re- 
ports of  surveys  of  Harlem  River,  Raritan  River, 
Crow  Shoals,  Old  House  Channel  to  main  channel 
to  Pamlico  Sound,  eutran'^e  to  Matagorda  Bay, 

and  San  Antonio  Creek 
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Subject. 


Vol.     Part. :   No.    Page 


Rivers,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  re- 
])ort8  of  surveys  made  of  Forked  Deer  River  and 

the  Red  River  of  the  North 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  answer  to  a 
resolution  of  the  House,  in  relation  to  the  survey 
of  the  Oosteuaula  and  Coosawattee,  in  the  State 

of  Georgia 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  a 
draught  of  bill  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  the 
Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin   

Rivers  and  harbors,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  trans- 
mitting certain   reports  of  examination  of,  under  act 

of  March  3,  1873 

Roberts,  B.  S.,  Lieut.  Col.,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 

relative  to  the  retirement  of.  Third  U.  S,  Cavalry 

Rufifuer,  E.  H.,  Lieut.,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  re|)ort  and  map  of  a  r«?connai8sance  in  the 
Ute  country  made  in  1873  by,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.. 


12 


S. 

Sabine  Pass,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to 

deepening  the  bar  of,  Texas 

Sanborn  and  other  contracts,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury,  in  afiswer  to 
resolution  of  the  House, 
relative  to,  made  under  act 

May  8,  1872 

letter  from  the  St»cretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting 
additional  papers  in  rela* 

tiou  to 

Scott,  General  Winfield,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
relative  to  the  memorial  of  H.  K.  Brown,  for  an  addi- 
tional allowance  for  his  equestrian  statue  of 

Scott,  William  B.,  Major,  letter  from  the  S»^cretary  of  War, 
relative  to  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  claim  of  the 

estate  of 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Railroad  Company,  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  House  bill  No.  785,  for  the 

relief  of  the 

Seamen,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  transmitting 
rei>ort  in  compliance  with  the  act  for  the  relief  and  pro- 
tection of  American ' 

Second  Comptroller,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaa- 
ury,  in  answer  to  resolution  of  the  House,  relative  to  the 
decisions  of  the,  of  the  Treasury  under  the  eight-hour 


16 


10 


law 


Shipping  commissioners,  letter  from  the  Secretary'  of  the 
Treasury,  in  answer  to  resolution  of  the  House,  relative 
to  a  statement  showing  amounts  of  money  paid  into  the 

Treasury  under  act  authorizing  the  appointment  of 

Spencer,  Joab,  and  James  R.  Me^,  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent, returning  without  his  approval  House  bill  No.  1331, 

for  the  relief  of 

Soulie,  B.,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative 

to  the  claim  of 

State  Department,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting statements  of  disbursement 
of  the  fund  for  expenses  of  the,  for 

year  >  nding  June  30,  1873 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting names  of  clerks  and  other  per- 
sons employed  in  the,  during  the  year 
1873 
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16 
17 


256 
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64 

276 



193 

233 


132 


72 

78 

249 
284 


35 


INDEX. 


XXXV 


Subject. 


Stat«,  Secretary  of,  traDsmits  statemeuts  of  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  fund  for  expensen  of  his 
Department  for  year  ending  Juue  30, 
1873 

transmits  report  of  fees  collected  by  the 
consular  officers  of  the  United  Slates 
during  year  ended  December  31, 1872, 
&c 

transmits  inventory  of  public  property 
in  his  possession 

transmits  report  of  relief  and  protection 
of  American  seamen 

transmits  names  of  clerks  and  other 
persons  employed  in  his  Department 
during  year  1873 

communicates  answer  to  resolution  of 
the  House,  transmitting  a  statement 
of  expenses  incurred  by  the  abolition 
of  the  franking  privilege 

transmits  papers  m  the  case  of  R.  F. 
Farrell,  late  United  States  consul, 
Cadiz,  Spain 

transmits  report  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States 

transmits  communication  relating  to  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  United 

States 

'^tatUtical  congress,  message  from  the  President,  trans- 
mittiDg  the  re^wrt  of  the,  held  at  Saint  Petersburg,  in 
K2 

Natae,  message  from  the  President,  transmitting  a  com- 
munication from  the  governor  of  New  York,  rela- 
tive to  a  bronze,  of  George  Clinton,  deceased 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  relation  to  the 
memorial  of  H.  K.  Brown,  for  an  additional 
allowance  for  his  equestrian,  of  General  VVintield 

Scott 

^vaa>-boiler  explosions,  message  from  the  President,  trans- 
mitting  report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  investi- 

pte  the  canses  of 

^torJrcloo  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan  Ship-Canal,  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the  plan  and  route  of 
the 

^BperiDtendent  of  the  Census,  report  of  the 

""Qperinteodeut  of  the  Coast  Survey,  annual  report  of  the, 

>  the  year  1873 

''•pWTinmerary  officers,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 

ftiative  to 

^^»?«m-General,  annual  report  of  the  (vol.  1) 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  W^ar,  in  answer 
to  a  resolution  of  the  House,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the,  concerning  the 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  the  United 

States,  1873 

^orrey,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative 
toa&eitimate  of  appropriation  for  continuation  of  the 

Kcological  and  geographical,  of  the  Territories 

^^wreyois  of  pnbRc  lands,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
loterior,  transmitting  a  petition  of  deputy,  asking  for  an 

^propriation 

Sorreya,  m^sage  from  the  President,  in  answer  to  resolu- 
tKm  of  the  Honse,  transmitting  report  from  the  Secretary 
<^War,  relative  to  geological  and  geographical,  west  of 
the  MisMSBippi 
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Page. 

T. 

Texas,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  an 
appropriation  for  the  improyement  of  Galyeston 
Harbor  

10 

12 
12 
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16 
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17 
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136 

153 
166 

222 
223 

237 

257 
282 

15 

86 

204 

232 

270 

26 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  an 
appropriation  for  protection  of  the  river-banks  of 
the  Rio  Grande  upon  the  site  of  Fort  Brown 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the 
cost  of  a  military  teleirraDb  in 

letter  from  the  Secretary  or  War,  relative  to  Honse 
bill  No.  1590,  to  provide  for  the  better  protection 
of  the  frontier  settlements  of 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  deepen- 
inflf  the  bar  of  Sabine  Pass 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the 
burning  of  the  town  of  Brenham,  by  United  States 
soldiers,  as  allesred,  in  1866 

message  from  the  President,  transmitting  a  com- 
mnnication  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire 
into  depredations  on  the  frontiers  of 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the 
purchase  of  military  stores  in 

Telegraph,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the 
employment  of  a  telegraphic  operator  for  his 
Department ;. 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  t<»  the 
want  of  a  law  fixing  a  penalty  for  tampering 
with  the  military-telegraph  lines  in  Arizona  . . 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  a 
line  of,  from  Santa  F^,  New  Mexico,  to  Tucson, 
Arizona  

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the 
proposed  line  of,  between  Santa  V4  and  Tuc- 
son   

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  an 
appropriation  for  the  extension  of  a  military, 
in  Arizona  Territory 

Territories,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting estimate  of  appropriations  to  supply 
deficiency  for  the  continuation  of  the  geolog- 
ical and  ireoirraph ical  survey  of  the 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  rela- 
tion to  an  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the 
continuation  of  the  geological  and  geograph- 
ical survey  of  the 

74  ' 

Transportation,  message  from  the  President,  relative  to 
expenses  incurred  by  the  various  Departmentsfor,  of  any 
matter  which  before  the  abolition  ol  the  franking  privi- 
leire  was  carried  in  the  mails 

1 

1 

1 

173    

Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  transmits  his  quarterly  ac- 
count of  receipts  and  expenditures 

20  ! 

Treasury,  Secretary  of,  annual  report  of  the,  on  the  state  of 

the  finances 

2    

index  of  the  above  report 

2         7f» 

transmits  estimates    of   appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,1875 

5 
5 

28 

57 

index  of  the  above 

309 

communicates  answer  to  resolution 
of  the  House,  relative  to  abolition 
of  frankiufir  privileire 

transmits  account  oi  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1871 

1 

i.. . . . . 

INDEX. 


Sabject. 


V  Secretary  of,  traDsmits  statement  of  temporary 

loans  under  the  several  acts  of 
Congress 

communicatee  answer  to  resolution 
of  the  House,  relative  to  decisions 
of  the  Second  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  under  the  eight-hour  law 

communicates  answer  to  resolution 
of  the  House,  in  relation  to  a 
statement  showing  the  amount  of 
money  paid  into  the  Treasury  un- 
der the  act  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  shipping  commis- 
sioners  

communicates  answer  to  resolution 
of  the  House,  transmitting  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  Internal-Revenue 
Bureau 

the  Acting,  transmits  an  account  of 
leceipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1870 

index  of  the  above 

transmits  draught  of  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  United  States  at  New  York  City . 

communicates  relative  to  act  of 
March  3,  1873,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  life-saving  sta- 
tions, &c 

transmits  answer  to  resolntion  of  the 
House,  relative  to  what .  accounts 
of  regular  or  additional  paymas- 
ters of  the  Army,  for  disburse- 
ments during  the  late  war,  remain 
unsettled,  &,<i 

transmits  answer  to  resolution  of 
the  House,  with  statement  of  the 
amount  of  duties  collected  and 
paid  on  all  gooils,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise specified  and  provided 
for  in  the  act  of  June  6,  1872,  &o.. 

•communicates  relative  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  eight-hour  law 

<;ommunicates  relative  to  the  amount 
of  money  paid  since  the  4th  of 
March,  1869,  by  any  person  or  per- 
sons, in  settlement  of  suits,  judg- 
ments, or  claims  made  by  the 
United  States  for  violation  of  the 
revenue  laws,  at  the  Boston  and 

New  York  custom-houses,  &c 

•transmits  detailed  statement  of  the 
contingent  expenditures  of  his  De- 

Jartment  for  fiscal  year  ending 
uneSO,  1873 

4;raQ8mit8  answer  to  resolution  of 
the  House,  relative  to  contracts 
made  under  authority  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  compliance 
with  the  act  of  May  8, 1872.  (San- 
bora  and  other  contracts.) 

transmits  additional  papers  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Sanborn  and  other  con- 
tracts   
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INDEX. 


Subject. 


TreaBury,  Secretary  of,  commnnicates  relative  to  amoant  of 

money  paid  into  the  Treaaary 
arising  from  cotton  and  other  cap- 
tured and  abandoned  property 

transmits  estimates  of  deticieucies 
in  appropriations  required  to  com- 

Slete  the  service  of  the  current 
seal  year 

transmits  statement  of  the  fines, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures  collected 
m  the  districts  of  Boston  and  New 
York,  frum  November  30.  1873,  to 
March  1,  le574,  and  the  disposition 

made  thereof 

communicates  relative  to  an  appro- 
priation for  the  purchase  of  the  lot 
on  which  the  United  States  court- 
house and  post-office  buildiue, 
Springfield,  111.,  has  been  erected  . 
communicates  in  answer  to  resolu- 
tion of  the  House,  transmitting 
stat-ementa  in  relation  to  refund- 
ing the  national  debt 

communicates  in  answer  to  resola- 
tion  of  the  House,  transmitting  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  money 
refunded  from  March  4,  1873,  to 
January  8,  1874,  on  account  of 
customs-duties  and  internal  taxes, 
communicates  in  answer  to  resolu- 
tion of  the  House,  transmitting 
statement  showing  the  balances  of 
appropriations  July  1, 1873,  made 
for  service  of  fiscal  yeen  ending 
June  30, 1871,  and  previons  years, 

&c 

communicates  relative  to  amount  of 
$54,000,000  of  notes  for  circulation, 
which  has  been  issued  under  act 

of  July  12,  1870 

communicates  relative  to  sums  of 
money  paid  to  certain  land-grant 
railroad  companies  for  the  trans- 
portation  of  troops   and    other 

property  of  the  United  States 

transmits  answer  to  resolution  of 
the  House,  relative  to  Ambrose  J. 
Clark,  late  paymaster  of  the  United 
States  Navy  at  Brooklyn ,  New  York . 
transmits  communication  from  Chief 
of  the^Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  re- 
lation to  the  printing  in  the  Swed- 
ish language  his  special  report  on 

immigration 

Troops,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War^  transmitting  a 
petition  of  officers  of  the  Sixth  Infantry^  asking 
that,  serving  on  the  frontier  be  placed  on  the 

same  footing  with  regard  to  leaves  of  absence 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  inelosing  a  letter 
from  the  Paymaster-General  stating  objections 
to  the  scheme  of  making  payments  to,  by  checks, 

as  proposed  in  House  bill  No.  2546 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  relative 
to  sums  of  money  paid  to  certain  land -grant  rail- 
road companies  for  transportation  of,  and  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States 
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Subject. 


U. 

UoioD  Pacific  Railroad,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  trananjitting  reports  of  the , 

Utah,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  Rush  Valley  military  reservation  in  the 
Territory  of 

Ute  coontry,  letter  from  th^  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting 
a  report  and  map  of  a  reconnaissance  of  the,  made  in  1^^3, 
by  Lieat.  E.  H.  Rnftner,  of  the  Corps  of  Eujipneers 

V. 

Valle,  Francis,  jr.,  letter  from  thd  Secretai'y  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  pri  vate  land-claim  of 

VaJI^.Johu  Baptiste,  and  Francis,  sr.,  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  in  relation  to  the  private  land-claim 
of 


Vigil,  Francisco  Montes,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  report  of  the  surveyor-general  of 
Xew  Mexico  on  the  private  land-claim  of,  reported  as 
Xo.  91 

Virginias,  message  from  the  President,  transmitting  docn- 
meats  and  correspondence  relative  to  the  capture  of  the 
sttamer,  and  proceedings  subsequent  thereto 

Volnnteers,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to 
tbe  bill  of  the  House  1157,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
certain  volunteer  companies  in  the  service  of  the  United 
Siatea  in  the  war  with  Mexico  and  in  the  suppression  of 
lodiaa  disturbances  in  New  Mexico 

W. 

Ward,  W.  H.,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to 
tbe  petition  of,  for  compensation  for  Goverument  use  of 

lu»  improved  bullet-machine 

^v  Department,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  trans- 
mitting a  statement  of  contracts  made 
by  the  various  Bureaus  of  the,  during 

the  year  1873 

letter  from  the  chief  clerk  of  the,  rela- 
tive to  the  reduction  of  the  clerical 

force  in  the 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  rela- 
tive to  the  instruction  by  resolution  of 
the  House  to  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tanr  Affairs  to  inquire  into  the  legality 

of  General  Orders  No.  32  of  the 

%, annaal  report  of  the  Secretary  of,  (vol.  1)  of 

Papers  accompanying  the  above  : 

Report  of  tbe  General  of  the  Army,  (vol.  1 )  of 

Report  of  the  Adjutant-General,  ( vol.  1 )  of 

Report  of  the  Quartermaster-General,  (vol.  1 )  of. 

Report  of   the  Commissary-General  of   Subsistence, 

(vol.1)  of 

Report  of  the  Surgeon-General,  (vol.  1)  of 

Peport  of  the  Paymaster-General,  (vol.  1)  of 

Report  of  the  Chief  Signal-Officer,  (vol.  1)  of 

War,  annual  re^rt  of  the  Secretary  of,  report  of  the  Chief 

of  Engineers,  (vol.  2)  of 

Wv,  annaal  report  of  the  Secretary  of,  report  of  the  Chief 

of  Ordnance,  (vol.3)  of 

Wtf,  Secretary  of,  transmits  certain  developments  connect- 
ed with  the  late  Bureau  of  Refugees, 
Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands 


Vol. 

Part. 
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1  Page. 

1 

1 

9 

i 

95 
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96 
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193 
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Subject. 


War,  Secretary  of,  transmits  certain  additional  develop- 
ments connected  with  the  late  Bareao 
of  RetiigeeB,  Freedmen  and  Abandoned 
Lands  

communicates  relative  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  telegraph-operator  for  his 
Department , 

transmits  draught  of  a  bill  for  relief  of 
Private  Frank  M.  Kelly,  Company  F, 
First  Cavalry , 

transmits  answer  to  resolution  of  the 
House,  relative  to  the  survey  of  the 
Graud  Calumet  River,  Indiana 

transmits  draught  of  a  joint  resolution 
authorizing  the  issue  of  clothing  to 
certain  enlisted  men  of  the  Army 

transmits  report  on  the  subject  of  mili- 
tary prisons 

transmits  statement  showing  in  detail 
the  amount  of  appropriations  which 
have  been  or  will  be  expended  on  each 
of  the  permanent  forts  and  batteries, 
from  period  of  commencement  of  each 
work  to  present  time 

communicates  relative  to  a  military 
wagon-road  from  Wallula  to  Seattle, 
Washington  Territory 

communicates  relative  to  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  preservation  of  the  Falls 
of  Saint  Antnony 

transmits  draught  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Frederick  Rettig,  first  lieutenant  First 
Florida  Battery 

communicates  relative  to  the  sale  of  the 
military  reservation  at  Fort  Reynolds, 
Colorado  Territory 

transmits  draught  of  a  bill  repealing  so 
much  of  section  5  of  the  legislative 
appropriation  act  approved  May  8, 
1872,  as  relates  to  sales  of  commissary 
stores 

communicates  relative  to  a  bridge  now 
in  process  of  construction  across  the 
Schuylkill  River  at  South  street,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa 

transmits  answer  to  resolution  of  the 
House,  with  copy  of  a  report  upon  the 
condition,  &c.,  of  the  harbor  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis 

transmits  a  report  of  the  board  of  engi- 
neers relative  t«  the  practicability  of 
bridging  the  channels  between  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Erie 

transmits  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the 
House,  with  a  report  of  the  survey  of 
the  Flint  and  Chattahoochee  Rivers,  in 
Florida 

communicates  relative  to  the  insufficien- 
cy of  the  unexpended  balance  of  ap- 
propriation for  collection  and  payment 
of   bounties  to  colored  soldiers  and 

sailors 

communicates  relative  to  the  bill  of  the 
House  No.  966,  relating  to  the  use  by 
the  public  of  the  bridges  and  roads 
connecting  the  cities  of  Davenport 
and  Rock  Island 
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I 
15 
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49 
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51 
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62 
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Page. 


Secretary  of  War,  transmits  report  od  contract  of  the  Prov- 
idence Hospital,  District  of  Columbia, 
for  the  treatment  of  transient  paupers. 

transmits  estimates  of  appropriations  for 
armaments  and  fortifications 

communicates  relative  to  certain  suits 
instituted  by  the  United  States  against 
certain  railroad  corporations  on  ac- 
count of  property  sold  said  corpora- 
tions by  tue  Government 

transmits  a  report  of  a  board  of  arbi- 
trators convened  for  the  purpose  of 
appraising  the  valuation  of  certain 
buildings  on  the  military  reservation 
of  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming  Territory.. 

transmits  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the 
House,  relative  to  an  estimate  of  ex- 
pense of  deepening  and  widening  the 
navigable  channel  of  the  rivers  con- 
necting L4ike  Huron  and  Lake  Erie. .. 

transmits  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the 
House,  relative  to  the  examination  of 
the  channel  of  Berwick  Bay,  mouth 
of  Atchafulaya  River,  Louisiana 

communicates  relative  to  the  removal  of 
the  north  pier  of  the  old  railroad- 
bridge  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  Railroad,  at  Davenport,  Iowa  .. 

transmits  certain  reports  of  examination 
of  rivers  and  harbors  under  act  of 
March  3,  1«73 

communicates,  in  answer  to  a  resolution 
of  the  House,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  Surgeon-General  concerning  the 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  the  United 
States  in  1873 

communicates  relative  to  the  want  of  a 
law  affixing  a  penalty  for  tampering 
with  the  military -telegraph  lines  in 
Arizona 

transmits  a  statement  showing  amounts 
due  or  overdrawn  by  the  several  States 
under  the  law  for  arming  the  militia 
on  the  22d  January,  1874;  also,  the 
annual  rei>ort  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
relarive  to  the  same 

communicates  relative  to  the  plan  and 
route  of  the  Sturgeon  Bay  and  Lake 
Michigan  Ship-Canal 

communicates  relative  to  the  disposition 
of  the  Rush  Valley  military  reserva- 
tion, Utah  Territory 

communicates  relative  to  *^  instructions 
for  the  government  of  armies  of  the 
United  States  in  the  field'' 

transmits,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of 
the  House,  a  report  showing  the  prog- 
ress of  work  on  harbor  of  refuge  at 
month  of  Sturgeon  Bay  and  Lake 
Michi^n  Ship-Canal 

communicates  relative  to  the  proposed 
constrnotion  of  a  powder-magaaine  on 
the  old  Lazaretto  tract,  near  Fort  Mif- 
flin, Delaware 

commnnlcates  relative  to  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  the  property 
adjoining  Winder's  building 
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INDEX. 


Subject. 


Secretary  of  War,  communicates  relative  to  a  number  of 

accounts  of  disbursing  officers  of  the 
Army  as  still  unsettled  under  act  of 
June  23, 1870 , 

transmits  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the 
House  relative  to  a  ship-canal  to  con- 
nect the  Mississippi  River  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico 

communicates  in  answer  to  a  resolution 
of  the  House,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  survey  and  eHtimate  of  cost  of 
improvement  of  the  Saginaw  Biver, 
Michigan 

transmits  reports  of  the  Quartermaster- 
General  and  Commissary-General  of 
Subsistence,  giving  their  views  upon 
certain  classes  of  claims  growing  out 
of  the  late  war 

communicates  relative  to  the  petition  of 
W.  H.  Ward  for  compensation  for  use 
by  the  Government  of  his  improved 
bullet-machine , 

communicates  relative  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Ohio  River 

cominunicates  relative  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Ohio  River 

communicates  relative  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Ohio  River 

transmits  draught  of  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  construction  of  bridges  over  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 

communicates  relative  to  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  improvement  of  Galves- 
ton Harbor,  Texas 

communicates  relative  to  the  memorial 
of  H.  K.  Brown,  for  additional  allow- 
ance on  his  statue  of  General  Scott 

communicates  relative  to  the  bill  of  the 
House  No.  785,  for  relief  of  the  Sea- 
board and  Roanoke  Railroad  Company. 

transmits  reports  of  the  various  Bureaus 
of  his  Department  in  relation  to  civil- 
service  reform 

communicates  relative  to  the  date  of  the 
President's  proclamation  declaring 
martial-law  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia   

communicates  relative  to  clothing  lost 
by  enlisted  men  of  Company  F,  Third 
United  States  Cavalrv,  during  a  flood 
in  Blackwood  Valley)  May  31, 1873.... 

communicates  relative  to  surveys  made 
upon  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 

communicates  relative  to  an  appropri- 
ation to  repair  the  existing  pile- work 
on  west  side  Ontonagon  Harbor 

communicates  relative  to  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  improvement  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River 

communicates  relative  to  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  protection  of  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Grande  River  upon  the  site 
of  Fort  Brown,  Texas 

communicates  relative  to  a  project  for 
the  protection  of  the  banks  of  the  Col- 
orado River  at  Yuma  military  depot. .. 
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Page. 

Secretary  of  War,  traDBmits  a  petition  of  officers  of  the 

1 

Sixth   Infantry,  asking   that    troops 

1 

serving  on  the  frontier  be  placed  on 

better  footing  with  regard  to  leaves 

of  absence 

12 

155 

transmits  a  statement  of  contracts  made 

by  the  varions  Bnreaus  of  the  War 

Department  during  the  year  1873 

12  1 

159 

communicates  relative   to    bill  of   the 

House  No.  773,  to  reduce  the  Fort 

"Sanders  military  reservation 

12    

160 

communicates  relative  to  Plymouth  Har- 

bor, Massachusetts 

12 

161 

.«.•.• 

communicates  relative  to  the  condition 

of  the  harbor  at  Kenosha,  Wis 

12 

162 

communicates  relative  to  the  bill  pro- 

viding for  the  construction  of  the  Port- 

■ 

land,  Dalles  and  Salt  Lake  Railroad . . 

12 

163 

communicates  relative  to  the  bill  of  the 

House  No.  750,  granting  right  of  way 

over  Fort  Lyon  military  reservation, 

Colorado  Territory,  to  the  Arkansas 

Vallev  Railwav  Comoan v 

12 

164 

communicates  relative  to  the  bill  for  the 

relief  of  certain  settlers  on  the  Fort 

Randall  militarv  reservation 

12 

165 

communicates  relative  to  the  cost  of  a 

military  telegraph  in  Texas 

12 

166 

tramits  information  relative  to  the  claim 

of  G.  L.  Malouey 

12 

170 

communicates  relative  to  the  course  now 

pursued  by  his  Department  in  address- 

ing to  the  Speaker  communications 

for  the  consideration  of  any  of   the 

committees  of  the  House 

12 

171 

communicates  relative  to  the  case   of 

Msjor  Henry  Prince,  paymaster,  United 

States  Arm V - 

12 

172 

transmits  reports  of  surveys  of  Harlem 

River,  Raritan  River,   Crow  Shoals, 

Old  House  Channel  to  main  channel 

to  Pamlico  Sound,  entrance  to  Mata- 

gorda Bay,  and  San  Antonio  Creek 

12 

174 

• .  • • .^ 

communicates   relative  to  bill  of  the 

House  No.  1701,  for  the  relief  of  James 

W.  Long,  late  a  captain  in  the  United 

States  Army 

12 

175 

communicates  relative  to  the  relinquish- 

ment of  Fort  Wilkins,  Michigan 

12 

176 

communicates  relative  to  the  narrowing 

of  the  draw  in  the  Long  Bridge  over 

the  Potomac   River  by  obstructions 

placed  there  by  the  Baltimore  and  Po* 

tomac  Railroad  Company 

12    

178 

communicates   relative  to   the   act   of 

July  15,  1670,  making  appropriations 

for  the  support  of  the  Army  for  the 

year  endins  June  30,  1871 

12 

179 

communicates  relative  to  joint  resolu- 

tion of  the  House  No.  55,  respecting 

military  reservation  known  as  Fort 

Butler 

12 

180 

communicates  relative  to  proposals  made 
by  citizens    of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  sell 

grounds  for  barracks.  &c.,  as  contem- 

I 

plated  by  bill  of  the  House  No.  1429.. . 

12 

182 
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War, 

• 

Secretary  of,  communicates  relative  to  the  sale  of 

Horn  Island  military  reservation,  in 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

12 

184 

transmits  papers  showing  the  cost  to  the 

Quartermaster's   Department  of   the 

Modoc  war 

12 

•••••• 

185 

communicates  relative  to  the  expenses 

incurred  upon  the  abolition  of  the 
frankinsT  nnvileffe  .-... 

12 

186 

communicates  relative  to  an  examina- 

tion of  the  wreck  of  the  ship  Patri- 

« 

cian  and  Noonday  Rock,  at  the  en- 

trance to  the  harbor  ot  San  Francisco, 

1 

California 

12 

[    189 

communicates  relative   to   bill  of  the 

House   No.  1574,  to  aid  in  the  con- 

struction of  a  fire-alarm  telegraph  in 

the  District  of  Columbia 

12 

190 

transmits  letter  of  Norman  Wiard,  pro- 

posing exi>erimeuts  in  ordnance,  and 
for  making  and  testing  new  guns  of 

, 

1 
1 

large  caliber 

12 

191  , 

transmits  reports  of  surveys  made  of  the 

Forked  Deer  River  and  the  Red  River 

of  the  North 

12 

192  ' 

transmits  a  rei)ort  and  map  of  a  recon- 

naissance in  the  Ute  country,  made  by 

Lieut.  £.  H.  Rnftuer,  of  the  Corps  of 

1 

1 

Enirineers,  in  1873 

12 

193    

transmits  reports  on  the  constrnctiou  of 

the  Saint  Louis  and  Illinois  bridge 

across  the  MississiDoi  River 

12 

194 

<x>mmunicates  relative  to  the  present 

1 

condition  of  Presidio  military  reserva- 

tion  

12 

•••••• 

195 

transmits  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the 

House,  relative  to  the  survey  of  the 

Oosteoaula  and  Coosawattee  Rivers, 

in  the  State  of  Georgia 

12 

196 

<x)mmunicates  relative   to  bill  of  the 

House  No.  1479,  to  restore  the  Rush 

Valley  military  reservation,  in  Utah, 

to  the  public  lands 

12 

197    

transmits  statement  of  deficiency  in  the 

appropriation  for  his  Department  for 

year  ending  June  30,  lt^3.... 

12 

203 : 

communicates   relative   to  a  telegraph 

line  from  Santa  F^,  New  Mexico,  to 

Tucson,  Arizona 

12 

204 

communicates  relative   to  bill  of  the 

House    No.  2298,  to  restore  certain 

lands  in  California  to  homestead  and 

pre-emption  settlement - 

12 

205 

•communicates  in  answer  to  a  resolution 

of  the  House,  transmitting  a  report 

upon  an  examination  of  waters  for 

the  extension  of  the  Chesapeake  and 

Ohio  Canal  to  the  Ohio  River 

12 

••«•«* 

208 

transmits  a  statement  showing  the  ap- 

propriations for  the  military  service 
lor  the  preceding  year 

12 

•  ••MM* 

209 

communicates  relative  to  an  appropria-  j 

tion  to  pay  the  claim  of  the  estate  of 
M^i.  William  B.  Scott 

15 

214 

•  •  «  •  •  • 
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Subject. 


Vol.  I  Part. 


War,  Secretary  of,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  War  Department 

commnnicateB  relative  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  clerical  force  in  the  War 
Department 

the  chief  clerk  of  the  War  Department 
communicates  relative  to  the  Hurvey 
of  the  month  of  the  Coquille  River, 
Oregon 

transmits  letter  from  the  Pont  master- 
General,  stating  in  full  the  objections 
to  the  scheme  of  making  payments  to 
troops  by  checks,  as  proposed  by  bill 
of  the  House  No.  '2546 

communicates  in  answer  to  a  resolution 
of  the  House,  transmitting  a  report 
upon  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Canal  project 

communicates  relative  to  the  ship-canal 
to  connect  the  Mississippi  River  with 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

communicates  relative  to  bill  of  the 
House  No.  1590,  to  provide  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  frontier  set- 
tlements of  Texas  against  Indian  and 
Mexican  depredations .  _ 

communicates  relative  to  deepening  the 
bar  of  Sabine  Pass,  Texas 

communicates  relative  to  a  request  of 
the  President  of  the  Argentiue  Repub- 
lic to  have  educated  at  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  at  its  ex- 
pense, four  or  six  young  men,  gradu- 
ates of  the  military  school  established 
by  that  republic 

communicates  relative  to  the  claim  of 
the  persons  named  in  bill  of  the  House 
No.  1566,  for  compensation  for  alleged 
services  to  the  Government 

transmits  draught  of  a  bill  giving  to 
general  courts-martial  jurisdiction  of 
the  crimes  of  murder,  manslaughter, 

Ac A 

transmits  estimate  of  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  food  to  des- 
titute persons  on  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi River  

communicates  relative  to  the  cost  of  a 
proposed  telegraph-line  between  San- 
ta F^  and  Tucson 

transmits  a  statement  of  the-  purchases 
made  by  the  Ordnance  Department 
during  the  year  1873,  &c 

communicates  relative  to  an  appropria- 
tion to  build  permanent  barracks  at 
Alcatraz  Island 

communicates  relative  to  the  burning  of 
the  town  of  Brenharo,Tex.,by  United 
States  soldiers,  as  alleged,  in  1866 

the  President  transmits  in  answer  to  a 
resolution  of  the  House  a  report  irom 
the,  relative  to  geographical  and  geo- 
logical surveys  west  of  the  Mississippi . 

communicates  relative  to  bill  of  the 
House  No.  2724,  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain States  and  Territories  on  account 
of  ordnance  stores  issued  to  them 
during  the  late  civil  war 
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War,  Secretary  of,  communicates  relative  to  the  claim  of 

Hiram  H.  McCoUey  for  the  value  of 
property  from  which  he  was  ejected 
liy  military  authorities  at  Camp  Mc- 
Dermitt,  Nevada 

couimunicates  relative  to  granting  the 
Memphis  and  Vicksbargh  Railroad 
Company  the  right  to  build  a  bridge 
over  Yazoo  River 

communicates  relative  to  the  case  of 
Captain  Hurtt,  A.  Q.  M.,  United  States 
Volunteers,  &c 

transmits  additional  papers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Hnrtt  court-martial 

transmits  draught  of  a  bill  to  aid  the 
improvement  of  the  Fox  and  Wiscon- 
sin Rivers,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.. 

communicates  relative  to  a  survey  of 
the  Ouachita  River,  from  Camden,  Ar- 
kansas, to  Trinity,  La 

communicates  relative  to  the  nunrber 
and  dimensions  of  the  Government 
buildings  at  Yuma  Depot  liable  to 
damage  from  freshets  in  the  Colorado 
River  

transmits  draught  ofTik  bill  to  authorize 
an  issue  of  clothing  to  Sergt.  Maj. 
William  F.  King,  Twenty-fifth  In- 
fantry  

the  chief  clerk  of  War  Department 
transmits  a  report  upon  the  past  im- 
provement and  present  condition  of 
raw  tucket  River,  Rhode  Island 

the  chief  clerk  of  War  Department 
transmits  answer  to  a  resolution  of 
the  House,  relative  to  the  extension 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal .  > . . 
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REPORT 

OF 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 


Natst  Depaetmbnt, 
WcLsMngton^  November  29, 1873. 

Sis:  The  following  report  of  the  Navy  Department  and  the  naval 
semoe  for  the  past  year  is  respectfully  sabmitted : 

13iere  are  now  in  the  Navy  165  vessels,  carrying,  exdasive  of  howitz- 
ers, 1,269  gans,  which  is  a  redaction,  since  my  last  annual  report,  by 
sale  and  otherwise,  of  13  vessels.  A  general  enumeration  of  these  ves« 
sels  presents :  63  steamers,  other  than  iron-clads  and  tugs,  carrying  826 
gQUfi;  29  sailing-vessels,  322  guns ;  48  iron-clad  vessels,  121  guns ;  and 
25  tags,  used  for  navy-yard  and  fireight  purposes.  Of  this  number 
there  are  at  present  in  commission  for  sea-service,  distributed  on  the 
several  foreign  stations  and  on  our  own  coast,  46  vessels,  carrying  407 
gons.  The  craising  or  active  force  of  the  Navy,  as  these  may  be  called, 
and  which  is  controlled  by  the  appropriations  made  and  the  seamen 
authorized  by  law,  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  the  places  of  those 
Teeseis  which  have  been  put  out  of  commission  within  the  past  twelve 
months,  from  expiration  of  the  cruises  or  for  other  causes,  having  been 
sopplied  by  commissioning  and  sending  to  sea  a  corresponding  number 
ofotheis. 

The  list  will  show  a  force  slightly  decreased  in  numbers  by  the  sale 
of  some  useless  vessels,  which  were,  while  we  retained  them,  only  a 
6onrce  of  expense,  and  it  is  somewhat  weakened  also  in  strength  by  the 
condemnation  and  laying  up  of  several  of  our  white-oak  cruisers  which 
have  reached  the  limit  of  their  cruising- life  and  can  no  longer  be  used 
with  safety  on  the  seas. 

Many  of  the  ships  now  on  the  Navy  list,  and  which  serve  to  swell  the 
nnmber  to  the  figures  above  given,  are  far  from  being  such  as  are  really 
needed,  and  their  true  condition,  which  has  been  often  officially  repre* 
fitted  to  Congress,  can  be  fully  understood  and  appreciated  by  refer- 
ence to  the  reports  of  the  Bureaus  which  are  herewith  submitted. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  we  have  been  engaged  in  completely  re- 
pairing six  of  our  live-oak  cruising-ships,  which  are  now  in  various  stages 
of  forwardness  at  the  several  navy-yards.  These  are  all  of  moderate 
nze,  and  none  of  them  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  of  present  use,  but 
they  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  cruising  Navy,  and  will  in  a  few 
months  add  materially  to  its  strength  and  efficiency. 
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The  eight  new  sloops  of  war  authorized  by  the  last  Congress  are  all  in 
process  of  bnilding — one-half  at  the  varioas  navy-yards,  three  under 
contract  in  private  yards,  and  the  remaining  one  under  private  contract 
in  the  navy-yard  at  Eattery.  The  building  of  these  ships,  with  their 
engines  and  machinery,  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  the  work,  widely 
distributed  at  more  than  a  dozen  naval  stations  and  private  establish- 
ments, is  contributing  to  the  remunerative  employment  of  several  thou- 
sands of  workmen,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  very  large  number  of 
persons  dependent  upon  their* labor  for  support  and  education.  It  is 
not  without  gratification  that  I  am  able  to  report  that,  besides  the  great 
value  and  importance  of  this  work  to  the  service,  we  have  also  been 
able  so  to  utilize  the  liberality  of  Congress,  as  to  contribute  materially 
to  the  business  interests  of  the  country  and  to  the  support  and  comfort 
of  many  producing  and  dependent  people. 

The  valuable  work  thus  begun  should  not  be  discontinued,  but  the 
Department  should  be  provided  with  a  moderate  amount  of  funds  and 
authorized  to  commence  each  year  to  build  a  certain  number  of  tons,  to 
supply  regularly  the  regular  yearly  expenditure  of  naval  force  which 
will  of  necessity  occur. 

IRON-CLADS. 

The  work  of  putting  our  ironclad  force  in  efficient  condition,  referred 
to  in  my  last  report,  has  been  proceeded  with  as  fast  as  the  means 
necessary  for  the  extraordinary  work  could  be  spared  from  the  current 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Kavy.  The  wisdom  of  this  action 
needs  no  illustration  from  me'at  this  time ;  without  it  we  would  have 
been  left  not  only  powerless  to  assert  our  own  rights,  but  almost  de- 
fenseless against  arrogance  or  aggression ;  but  the  expenditure  required 
has  crippled  our  working  Bureaus  in  their  general  work,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  this  should  be  re-imbursed  to  them  if  they  are  to*  proceed 
steadily  and  efficiently. 

CRUISma  STATIONS. 

The  stations  have  been  unchanged  during  the  year.  As  now  estab- 
lished, they  are  designated  as  the  European,  the  Asiatic,  the  North  At- 
lantic, the  South  Atlantic,  the  North  Pacific,  and  the  South  Pacific- 
Over  these,  embracing  the  frequented  waters  of  the  globe,  are  scattered 
a  cruising  jfbrce  of  less  than  forty  vessels,  which  by  their  presence  are 
relied  on  to  encourage  our  citizens,  and,  if  required,  to  protect  them  and 
their  property  in  all  lands  to  which  by  their  inclination  or  interests  they 
are  drawn. 

The  European  station.— Eear-Admiral  A.  Ludlow  Case  commands 
the  naval  force  on  the  European  station,  having  succeeded  Bear- Admiral 
James  Alden  at  Yillefranche  June  2,  when  the  latter  transferred  his 
flag  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Brooklyn  and  returned  home,  arriving  at 
New  York'  July  10. 
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The  vessels  have  been  actively  cruising  during  the  year,  and  have 
risited  ports  of  Great  Britain,  HoUand,  Germany,  France,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  Egypt,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Al- 
giers, and  Afiica,  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  &c 

The  disturbances  in  Spain  which  called  a  part  of  this  force  to  that 
coast  ia  July  last  have  continued  to  require  the  presence  of  two  or 
three  vessels,  which  have  given  particular  attention  to  the  ports  where 
there  were  American  citizens  and  interests.  They  have  been  under 
instructions  to  give  full  protection  to  such,  and  to  carefully  abstain 
from  iaterfering  in  any  way  with  the  affairs  of  the  country  or  its  people, 
except  for  the  protection  of  our  citizens  and  their  property.  The  posi- 
tion of  our  commanding  officers  in  that  quarter  has  at  times  been  ex- 
tremely delicate,  requiring  the  exercise  of  sound  discretion  and  intelli- 
gent action. 

In  the  appendix  which  accompanies  this  report  will  be  found  a  sum- 
mary of  the  movements  of  the  vessels  on  this  station  and  on  the  others. 

The  Asiatic  station. — ^Bear- Admiral  Thornton  A.  Jenkins,  who  was 
at  the  date  of  the  last  report,  afid  is  still,  in  command  of  the  force  on  this 
statioD,  will  soon  be  relieved  by  Bear- Admiral  E.  G.  Parrott,  who  sailed 
in  the  mail-steamer  of  the  Ist  of  November  from  San  Francisco. 

Undisturbed  friendly  relations  between  our  country  and  the  great 
empires  of  the  East  have  made  the  duties  and  services  of  our  officers 
and  vessels  on  the  Asiatic  station  peaceful  and  agreeable.  At  the  same 
time  an  iucreasing  commerce,  the  opening  of  new  avenues  of  trade,  the 
surveying  of  uncertain  and  intricate  channels,  and  the  determining  and 
fixing  of  dangers  to  navigation  have  afforded  them  useful  employment, 
amd  (^ven  an  importance  and  interest  to  the  station  surpassed  by  no 
other.  The  vessels  have  repeatedly  visited  the  ports  of  China  and 
Japan,  penetrated  their  rivers  as  far  as  treaty  stipulation  and  naviga- 
tion would  permit,  and  with  scarcely  an  exception  were  received  every- 
where with  good  feeling.  They  have  also  extended  their  visits  to  Singa- 
pore, Bankok,  Calcutta,  and  Manila. 

The  Colorado  arrived  at  New  York  in  March,  and  the  Alaska  in  Feb- 
maiy,  from  this  station,  and  their  places  were  taken  by  the  Hartford 
and  Yantic. 

The  North  Atlantic  station.— Bear- Admiral  6.  H.  Scott,  who  is  at 
present  in  command  of  the  force  on  the  North  Atlantic  station,  relieved 
Bear-Admiral  Joseph  F.  Green  at  Key  West,  May  15,  and  the  latter 
returned  to  Boston  in  the  Powhatan,  arriving  May  27,  and  hauled  down 
his  flag. 

The  force  on  this  station  was  reduced  in  the  spring  and  summer  by 
ordering  north,  as  a  necessity,  some  of  the  vessels,  which  were  much 
in  need  of  repairs  and  whose  crews  needed  a  change,  having  been  long 
iathe  tropics.  The  Shawmut  and  Nipsic,  two  of  the  smaller  but  active 
class  of  vessels,  came  north  in  June,  and  the  Richmond  was  about  the 
same  time,  transferred  to  the  North  Pacific  station.    The  Kansas  was 
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until  July  co-operating  with  the  Kicaragna  sorveying  expedition^  but, 
at  the  same  time,  her  repeated  visits  to  Aspinwall  enabled  her  to  give 
fall  protection  to  oar  interests  in  that  quarter. 

Notwithstanding  this  redaction,  important  and  usefal  cruises  have 
been  made,  and  our  flag  has  been  shown  at  almost  all  the  commercial 
ports,  or  where  there  were  American  interests,  in  the  Gulf  and  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea ;  many  of  them  have  been  visited  repeatedly,  viz :  St. 
Thomas,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Domingo,  Port  au  Prince,  Jacquemel,  St. 
Nicholas  Mole,  Gape  Haytien,  Gx)naives,  Aux  Gayes,  San  Juan,  (Porto 
Eico,)  Gaadelonpe,  St.  Pierre,  La  Guayra,  Puerto  Gabello,  Gura^a,  Santa 
Martha,  Garthagena,  Aspinwall,  Greytown,  Vera  Gruz,  Kingston, 
Havana,  Matanzas,  Kuevitas,  Santiago  de  Guba,  Guantanamo,  and  Ber- 
muda. 

Assistance  has  been  offered,  and  extended  when  required,  to  oar 
commerce  and  citizens,  the  commanding  officers  have  been  in  constant 
communication  with  our  ministers  and  consular  representatives,  oar 
interests  on  the  Isthmns  have  been  watched,  and  a  vessel,  almost  con- 
stantly stationed  on  either  side,  has  b<ien  in  readiness  to  protect  the 
railroad  if  occasion  should  demand.  Gouvoy  has  been  afforded  to  the 
merchant  service  when  menaced  and  threatened  with  unlawful  seizure 
and  violence. 

In  addition  to  these  appropriate  and  legitimate  duties  of  our  ships  of 
war  on  the  North  Atlantic  station,  they  have  been  engaged,  as  occasion 
permitted,  in  important  hydrographic  surveys  both  on  our  own  and 
neighboring  coasts,  securing  important  data  for  the  benefit  of  commerce, 
and  have  aided,  to  a  limited  extent,  submarine  telegraphic  enterprise. 

The  South  Atlantic  station. — ^The  force  on  this  station  is  under  the 

command  of  Bear- Admiral  James  H.  Strong,  who  took  passage  in  the 

steamer  of  September  23  from  New  York,  and  relieved  Bear- Admiral 

'  William  B.  Taylor  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  October  24,  hoisting  his  flag  on  the 

Lancaster.    Bear-Admiral  Taylor  is  returning  home  by  mail-steamer. 

Nothing  has  transpired  to  require  an  increase  of  the  force  on  this  sta- 
tion, which  is  now,  and  has  been  for  several  years  past,  at  the  lowest 
possible  figure. 

GThe  Monongahela,  which  sailed  from  Newport  on  November  12,  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  GncoDderoga,  which  has  already  started  for  home. 
The  vessels  on  this  station,  few  in  namber,  have  been  sufficient  for  all 
purposes,  as  the  relations  between  our  conn  try  and  the  countries  with 
which  the  command  has  intercourse  have  been  pleasant  and  fidendly  ,* 
and  ample  secarity  has  been  extended  by  the  aathorities  to  American 
citizens  engaged  in  commercial  parsuits  or  sojourning  in  that  qaarter* 

The  usual  cruising  has  been  carried  out,  and  the  ports  of  commerce 
on  the  coast  visited  by  the  larger  vessels  on  the  station,  while  the  Wasp 
has  ascended  the  navigable  streams  of  Uragnay  and  Paraguay,  facili- 
tating the  movements  of  our  diplomatic  representatives  and  encoarag- 
ing  American  rCvSidents  in  the  interior. 
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Merchantmen  in  distress,  whether  of  oar  own  or  other  nationality^ 
kave  received  every  assistance  in  the  power  of  onr  vessels  to  aflbrd ; 
and  it  has  been  their  good  fortune  to  relieve  several  daring  the  year. 
While  not  engaged  in  other  more  important  basiness,  the  time  has  been 
naefiilly  improved  by  contribating  valuable  hydrographio  results  by 
surveys  conducted  under  instructions  from  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

The  North  Paoipio  station.— Bear- Admiral  A.  M.  Pennock  com- 
mands the  naval  force  on  the  North  Pacific  station,  with  the  Saranac  as  his 
flag-diip  and  San  Francisco  as  his  headquarters.  His  flag  was  trans- 
ferred firom  the  California  June  28,  and  the  latter  vessel  was  put  out  of 
oommiasion. 

The  movements  of  the  vessels  on  this  station  have,  during  the  year, 
exteoded  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  our  possessions  on  the  northwest 
coast,  and  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

ISie  death  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  infor- 
mation of  which  was  received  late  in  December,  and  the  changes  which 
would  naturally  follow  so  important  an  event,  suggested  the  propriety 
of  the  admiral  visiting  Honoluld,  and  he  proceeded  to  that  port  at  once, 
arriving  January  15.    In  the  mean  time  a  new  King  had  been  chosen,  a 
new  ministry  selected,  and  the  government  in  the  course  of  harmonious 
action.    The  Hawaiian  flag  was  promptly  saluted,  and  a  gratifying  ex- 
change of  visits  and  courtesies  immediately  followed.    Later,  His  Ma- 
jesty viBited   the  California,  and  upon  the  invitation  of  the  admiral 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the  islands  of 
his  dominion  by  a  passage  in  the  Benicia,  which  was  temporarily  made 
the  flag-ship  of  the  station.    Bear- Admiral  Pennock  returned  to  San 
Fiandaoo  in  May,  and  in  July  proceeded  on  a  northern  cruise.    Vic- 
toria, Esquimault,  Sitka,  Port  Townsend,  Olympia,  Seattle,  and  St^Ua- 
cooffl  were  visited,  as  well  as  some  other  places  of  less  importance. 

Interviews  were  held  with  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  many  of  the  chiefs 
of  which  visited  the  ship,  and  the  occasion  was  availed  of  to  impresa 
them  with  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  friendship  of  our  people; 
and  also  to  reconcile  differences  which  had  long  existed  between  the 
principal  tribes,  which  they  were  anxious  to  settle.  The  flag-ship  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  September  29,  and  on  the  7th  of  October  fol- 
lowing proceeded  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Other  vessels  of  this  command  have  shown  the  flag  at  ports  in  Costa 
Rica,  Nicaragua,  Ban  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico,  and  Co- 
lombia, at  all  of  which  our.  commercial  relations  were  undisturbed  and 
the  feeling  of  the  officials  and  citizens  represented  to  be  of  the  most 
friendly  character. 

The  South  Pagipig  station. — Hear- Admiral  John  J.  Almy  succeeded 
Kear-Admiral  Charles  Steedman  in  the  command  of  the  naval  force  on 
the  Sonth  Pacific  station,  at  Panama,  September  22,  hoisting  his  flag  on 
ibe  Pensacola. 

Thin  station  includes  the  islands  and  waters  of  the  Pacific  south  of  the 
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equator,  as  far  west  as  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  meridian,  and  the 
coasts  and  sea-ports  of  Anstralia ;  bat  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  State  of  Panama,  where  there  have  been  serious  out- 
breaks, and  the  prosecution  of  important  hydrographic  surveys,  the 
visiting  of  these  distant  qtfarters  has  been  omitted  during  the  year. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  station  only  two  occasions  have  arisen  where 
it  has  been  necessary  to  laud  a  force  from  our  vessels  for  the  protection 
of  American  citizens  and  property,  and  on  each  of  those  occasions  the 
landings  were  made  on  the  same  territory,  at  the  request  or  with  the 
permission  of  the  authorities,  or  under  an  admission,  on  their  part,  of 
their  inability  to  promise  the  security  and  protection  due  from  them. 

Bear- Admiral  Steedman,  on  arriving  at  Panama,  May  7,  found  hostil- 
ities in  progress  between  the  opposing  parties  contending  for  possession 
of  the  government  of  the  State  of  Panama,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
United  States  consul  and  a  number  of  influential  American  and  other 
foreign  citizens,  sent  on  shore  a  force  of  two  hundred  sailors  and  marines, 
with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  which  were  equally  divided  between  the 
city  and  the  railroad-station.  This  force  was  landed  from  the  Tusca- 
rora,  which  had  prepared  for  responding  to  the  signal  for  protection 
the  evening  before  the  arrival  of  Bear- Admiral  Steedman,  and  from  the 
flag-ship  Pensacola.  It  was  withdrawn  from  the  city  on  the  11th,  and 
from  the  depot  on  the  22d  May,  all  differences  having  been  settled. 

The  second  landing  was  made  September  24,  under  the  order  of  Bear- 
Admiral  Almy,  the  revolutionary  movements  having  been  renewed.  A 
force  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  well  armed  and  equipped,  with 
howitzers,  was  stationed  at  the  depot,  and  it  was  afterward  increased 
to  one  hundred  and  ninety  men,  and  detachments  posted  to  protect  the 
American  consulate,  and  other  American  houses  and  American  prop-* 
erty.  The  authorities  on  this  occasion  gave  notice  of  their  inability  to 
give  the  protection  guaranteed  by  treaty.  The  landing  parties  were 
from  the  Pensacola  and  Benicia,  the  latter  vessel  belonging  to  the  North 
Pacific  station.  Hostilities  ceased  October  8,  and  the  force  was  with- 
drawn, excepting  a  detachment  of  thirty  men,  which  was  lefb  a  few  days 
longer  to  guard  the  depot  and  the  railroad  should  the  troubles  revive. 

The  landing  of  these  detachments  during  the  two  emergencies,  while 
quieting  the  fears  of  foreign  residents,  secured  the  safe  transit  of  the 
passengers  and  their  effects,  and  of  the  freight  and  specie  of  four  lines 
of  steamers,  two  of  which  were  not  of  our  nationality,  depending  on 
this  road  for  prompt  transportation.  '    * 

The  oflttcers  and  men  who  composed  the  landing  parties  received  the 
commendation  of  their  respective  commanders-in-chief  for  the  creditable 
and  admirable  manner  in  which  they  discharged  their  duty.  The  com- 
mercial ports  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  have  been  visited  by 
the  vessels  of  the  South  Pacific  station,  and  some  of  them  by  vessels 
en  route  to  the  North  Pacific  station.  With  the  exceptions  above  men- 
tioned their  proceedings  have  not  been  different  from  those  common  to 
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oar  craisers  freqaenting  the  waters  of  friendly  nations ;  and  the  ex. 
change  of  courtesies  between  our  officers  and  the  authorities  and  other 
residents  api>ears  to  have  been  mutually  gratifying. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

a 

In  addition  to  the  vessels  which  have  constituted  the  regular  force  of 
the  several  stations,  others  have  been  usefully  employed  on  special  or 
^parate  service. 

The  Portsmouth  has  been  engaged  in  surveying  reported  dangers  and 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  on  the  highways  of  commerce,  the  existence  or 
position  of  which  has  not  been  clearly  established  or  definitely  fixed. 
The  Narragansett  has  been  examining  the  route  pursued  by  our  mer- 
chant steamers  along  the  Californian  and  Mexican  coasts,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  safer  navigation.  The  Tascarora  has  conducted  a  series  of 
soandings  along  and  off  the  northwest  coast,  to  determine  a  suitable  bed 
for  a  submarine  telegraph-cable  between  the  United  States  and  Asia ; 
the  Michigan  has  cruised  on  the  lakes  for  the  assistance  of  the  merchant 
marine,  or  for  any  other  emergency ;  the  Juniata  has  visited  the  Green- 
land coast  in  search  of  the  Polaris ;  the  Blue  Light  has  been  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  United  States-  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  on  the 
coast  of  Maine ;  the  Guard  and  Supply  have  carried  out  the  articles  of 
American  exhibitors  to  the  Vienna  exposition ;  and  the  Constellation 
and  Fortune  have  made  the  usual  summer  cruise  with  the  cadet  mid- 
shipmen and  cadet  engineers  respectively. 

Id  addition  to  the  regular  service,  we  still  sapply  from  the  number 
aathorized  by  law  for  the  Navy  the  men  and  officers  for  the  Coast  Survey, 

and  officers  for  light-house  duty. 
We  have  also  completed,  daring  the  past  year,  two  further  surveys  of 

the  great  Isthmus,  and  have  made  constant  and  extensive  ocean  sound- 
ings aad  surveys  in  the  interest  of  science  and  commerce. 

INTEBOOBANIO  CANAL. 

The  expeditions  organized  under  the  authority  of  Congress  for  the 
survey  of  the  Darien  and  Nicaragua  routes,  with  the  view  to  the  con^ 
atrnction  of  an  interoceanic  canal,  have  completed  the  duties  intrusted 
to  them,  and  the  reports  of  Commander  Thomas  O.  Selfridge  and  Com- 
mander B.  P.  Lull,  who  respectively  conducted  the  surveys,  are  herewith 
BQbmitted. 

The  return  of  these  expeditions,  with  full  report's  of  their  results, 
seems  to  leave  little  more  to  be  done  in  the  direction  of  isthmus  sur- 
veys; and  in  the  now  completed  explorations,  most  creditable  to  all  en- 
ga^^ed  in  them,  the  Department  feels  assured  that  the  resolutions  of 
Congress  which  led  to  the  same  have  been  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in 
•  which  they  were  conceived. 

TbiB  results  of  these  two  last  surveys  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Darien  survey. — ^The  favorable  report  of  Commander  Selfridge  of 
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the  survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  in  1871,  rendered  it  desirable 
to  explore  more  thoroughly  the  region  of  the  Napipi,  and  to  definitely 
settle  how  far  the  surveys  to  the  south  could  be  profitably  carried  on 
in  the  valley  of  the  Atrato. 

Commander  Selfridge  was  accordingly  ordered  to  organize  another 
expedition,  which  arrived  in  Panama  in  January  last.  The  Tuscarora, 
Oommander  Belknap,  of  the  Pacific  fleet,  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with 
it,  and  form  a  base  for  the  desired  surveys. 

It  is  very  gratifying  that  the  expedition  has  been  so  successful  as  to 
materially  improve  upon  the  route  already  discovered  and  surveyed,  and 
has  marked  out  a  line  for  this  great  enterprise  that  can  be  constructed 
within  the  limit  of  an  expenditure  more  moderate  than  could  have  been 
expected,  when  compared  with  the  immensity  of  the  undertaking,  and 
the  great  benefits  that  cannot  fail,  upon  its  completion,  to  occur  to  our 
commercial  interests. 

Briefly  stated,  the  route  selected  by  Commander  Selfridge  includes 
one  hundred  miles  of  river  navigation  of  the  Atrato,  which  has  been 
carefully  sounded,  and  found  to  be  fully  capable  of  being  navigated  by 
the  largest  class  of  ocean-steamers.  Between  Atrato  and  the  Pacific  a 
.  canal  or  artificial  cut  is  made  but  twenty-eight  miles  in  length.  The 
canal  for  twenty-two  miles  of  this  distance  passes  through  a  plain,  with 
a  gradual  rise  of  90  feet  There  will  then  remain  six  miles  to  the  Pacific, 
of  which  there  are  a  moderate  open  cut  and  three  miles  of  tunneling. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  work  will  cost  between  ^50,000,000  and 
$60,000,000,  and  that  it  can  be  completed  within  ten  years. 

A  careful  survey  and  soundings  of  the  Atrato  resulted  in  the  fact  that, 
though  capable  of  navigation  for  steamboats,  even  in  its  lowest  stage, 
to  Quibeto,  the  head  of  ship-navigation  was  reached  but  a  short  distance 
above  the  line  selected  for  the  canal. 

Surveys  of  the  interior  settled  the  fact  that  it  would  not  be  profit- 
able to  explore  south  of  the  Napipi ;  not  only  because  the  westerly 
trend  of  the  coast  made  the  area  that  would  have  to  be  canalized 
broader  in  extent,  but  also  that  it  was  traversed  by  numerous  streams, 
forming  the  water-shed  of  mountainous  ridges  that  would  have  to  be 
cut  transversely.  Moreover,  the  Cordilleras,  which  present  a  marked 
depression  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Napipi,  increase  rapidly  in  alti- 
tude as  you  proceed  south. 

The  health  of  the  expedition  has  been  as  satisfactory  as  the  preceding 
ones. 

These  surveys,  which  include  the  whole  Isthmus  of  Darien,  have  not 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  single  life  through  climatic  causes.  Much  of 
this  immunity  from  disease  in  a  sickly -climate  and  an  arduous  duty  is 
due  to  the  provident  care  and  well-laid  plans  of  the  officers  in  command. 

Nicaragua  survey. — The  Nicaraguasurveying  expedition,  in  charge 
of  Commander  E.  P.  Lull,  sailed  from  the  United  States  in  December,*' 
1872,  and  returned  in  July  last.    The  results  of  its  labors  prove  the 
existence  of  a  practicable  route  for  an  interoceanic  ship-caual,  having 
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Lake  Nicaragua  at  its  summit  level.  It  is  proposed  to  connect  the  lake 
with  the  Pacific  by  a  canal  16.33  miles  in  lengthy  beginning  at  the  month 
of  the  Bio  del  Medio,  and  terminating  at  Brito.  The  first  7.50  miles 
will  require  an  excavation  averaging  54  feet  in  depth,  and  will  be  the 
most  expensive  part  of  the  whole  work.  The  profile  for  the  rest  of  the 
distance  is  lower  than  the  proposed  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
embankments  will  be  built  up  with  the  material  excavated.  Ten  locks 
and  one  tide-lock  will  be  required  between  the  lake  and  the  sea.  There 
will  be  fifty-six  miles  of  lake  navigation ;  26  feet  of  water  can  be  car- 
ried within  1,350  feet  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  del  Medio.  On  the  east 
side  a  channel  will  have  to  be  deepened,  from  6  to  8  feet,  for  nine  miles. 
The  bottom  is  a  firm  mud  without  a  single  rock. 

Slack-water  navigation  in  the  San  Juan,  from  its  head  to  the  mouth 
of  the  San  Carlos,  is  considered  perfectly  feasible ;  and  it  is  proposed 
to  improve  the  river  by  four  dams,  one  each  at  Castillo  Bapids,  Balas 
Bapids,  Machuca  Bapids,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Carlos,  at  all  of 
which  places  excellent  locations  for  dams  exist.  A  short  section  of  canal 
witii  one  lock  will  be  required  to  get  around  each  of  the  upper  three 
dams.  From  just  above  the  fourth  dam  to  Greytown  an  independent 
canal  will  be  required,  41.90  miles  in  length,  of  which  thirty-six  miles 
will  require  an  excavation  less  than  the  prism  of  the  canal;  the  remain- 
ing four  miles  are  made  up  of  short  reaches,  where  the  line  cuts  through 
hills.  Seven  locksj  besides  those  abreast  the  dams,  will  be  required 
and  should  be  located  in  the  hills  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
satoral  rock  foundation.  Some  improvement  will  be  required  in  places 
in  the  river-bed,  for  which  the  amount  has  been  computed  and  the  cost 
estimated. 

The  total  length  of  the  proposed  canal  is  61.74  miles,  of  which  47.37 
miles  are  in  excavation  and  embankment.  The  average  depth  of  ex- 
cavation throughout  is  but  9  feet  above  the  prism  of  the  canal.  No 
tunnel  is  required.  The  harbor  of  Greytown  has  been  partially  de- 
stroyed by  a  silt  which  comes  from  the  San  Carlos,  and  others  of  the 
lower  tributaries  of  the  San  Juan,  and  the  branch  of  the  river  leading 
to  Greytown  has  become  so  much  filled  up  that  it  is  now,  at  the  lowest 
stage  of  the  water,  but  324  feet  wide  and  6  inches  deep  at  the  fork.  It 
is  proposed  to  shut  off  this  branch  entirely  and  send  all  the  silt-bearing 
wat^  through  the  Colorado  mouth,  which  empties  into  the  sea  eighteen 
miles  from  Greytown,  and  to  admit  to  the  harbor  only  the  water  of  the 
canal,  which  being  drawn  from  the  main  river  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Sao  Carlos  will  be  perfectly  clean.  The  harbor  then  once  cleared  out, 
will  leave  nothing  to  deteriorate  it  again. 

A  short  breakwater  will  be  required  to  protect  the  entrance  from  the 
sorf,  also  one  at  Brito,  both  of  which  are  iocluded  in  the  estimate  for 
the  work. 

)  Careful  gauges  at  the  lowest  stage  show  that  Lake  Nicaragua  will 
supply  thirty-eight  times  the  maximum  possible  demand  of  water. 
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The  climate  is  considered  perfectly  healthy  for  temperate  people  who 
adopt  the  simplest  sanitary  precautions.  Part  proof  of  this  is  that  not 
a  man  has  been  lost  in  either  of  the  expeditions  lately  operating  in  the 
country,  though  constantly  subjected  to  severe  labor  and  exposure. 

THE    POLARIS. 

In  my  annual  report  of  November  25,  1871,  I  communicated  the 
latest  information  then  known  of  the  proceedings  of  the  expedition 
toward  the  north  pole,  in  mentioning  the  departure  of  the  Polaris  from 
Upernavik,  Greenland,  on  the  18th  August,  1871. 

From  that  time  no  tidings  from  the  Polaris  were  received  until  the 
9th  of.  May,  1873,  when,  by  a  telegraphic  dispatch,  the  consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Saint  John's,  Newfoundland,  apprised  the  Department 
of  State  that  nineteen  persons,  late  of  the  Polaris,  had  been  rescued 
from  the  floating  ice  in  Baffin's  Bay,  by  the  British  sealing-steamer  the 
Tigress,  and  that  they  had  safely  arrived  at  that  port. 

The  Department  dispatched  the  United  States  steamer  Frolic  from 
IS^ew  York  to  Saint  John's  to  receive  these  persons  and  to  bring  them 
to  Washington.  The  Frolic  accomplished  this  mission  without  delay, 
and  on  the  5th  of  June  arrived  at  the  navy-yard,  having  on  board  two 
of  the  officers,  eight  of  the  crew,  and  nine  Esquimaux,  five  of  whom 
were  children,  all  in  good  health. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  my  report  to  you  of  the  17th  of  June  last,  I 
deemed  it  advisable  that  I  should  hold  an  examination  of  these  persons, 
and,  accordingly,  with  my  associates  named  in  that  report,  such  exami- 
nation was  carefully  made,  and  the  result  communicated  to  you  in  our 
joint  report  of  June  16.  Both  of  these  reports  and  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses,  with  the  diaries  of  several  of  them,  are  published  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  this  report,  and  present  a  most  interesting  history  of  the 
voyage  and  discoveries  of  the  Polaris  up  to  the  time  of  their  accidental 
separation  from  these  hardy  mariners  on  the  night  of  October  15, 1872, 
and  of  their  own  subsequent  sufferings  and  adventures  during  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  dreary  days  of  their  drift  among  the  ice. 

Of  the  Polaris  herself  nothing  more  was  known  until  September  19, 
1873,  when  the  ajrrival  of  the  British  sealing-steamer  Arctic,  at  Dundee, 
Scotland,  with  six  of  the  officers  and  three  of  her  crew  on  board,  was 
telegraphed  to  the  Department  of  State  by  the  United  States  consul  at 
that  port,  with  the  further  information  that  the  remaining  officer  and 
the  other  two  seamen  would  soon  follow ;  all  hands  of  the  Polaris  having 
been  picked  up  by  the  British  whaling-steamer  Eavenscraig  on  the  23(1 
of  June,  south  of  Cape  York,  oif  the  Greenland  coast,  while  on  their 
way  in  boats  to  the  southward,  the  Polaris  having  been  abandoned  as 
a  wreck. 

As  mentioned  in  my  report  to  you  of  the  16th  of  June  last,  tb^ 
Juniata,  under  Commander  Braine,  and  the  Tigress,  under  Commander 
Greer,  were  dispatched  from  New  York  as  soon  as  they  could  be  pro- 
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pared  for  sach  service  to  search  for  the  Polaris,  and  this  daty  wa& 
promptly  and  faithfully  performed;  bat,  happily,  the  British  whaling- 
siiips  were  on  their  cmising-groand  early  enoagh  to  rescue  the  whole 
party  almost  as  soon  as  their  boats  rounded  Gape  York. 

From  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew  of  the  Bavenscraig,  Arctic,  and  In- 
trepid, all  British  sealing-steamers,  these  survivors  of  the  Polaris  received 
the  kindest  and  most  hospitable  welcome  and  the  most  generous  treat- 
ment, and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  that  a  suitable 
acknowledgment  be  made  to  them  for  their  humane  and  generoua 
conduct. 

On  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  these  nine  persons,  they  also  were 
brought  to  Washington  and  examined  by  myself  and  the  same  asso- 
ciates as  on  the  former  occasion.  Awaiting  the  return  of  the  three  re- 
maining persons,  this  investigation  has  not  been  completed  as  yet,  and 
the  report  is  withheld  until  an  opportunity  offers  to  do  so,  when  it  will 
be  submitted  and  printed. 

To  these  reports,  to  the  narrative  of  the  expedition  which  will  be 
prepared  in  due  time  for  publication,  to  the  scientific  history  of  the  re- 
suits  obtained  in  that  department,  and  to  the  map  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, I  must  leave  the  foil  development  of  all  matters  connected  with 
this  most  interesting  voyage  toward  the  northern  pole,  made  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  States. 

I  may,  however,  state  in  general  terms  that  the^ruise  of  the  Polaris 
has  been  decidedly  the  most  successful  of  arctic  expeditions.  The  geo- 
gn^hical  knowledge  of  the  arctic  regions  has  been  largely  advanced. 
The  ship  herself,  in  two  months  after  her  departure  from  New  York, 
attained  the  latitude  of  82^  16^  north,  a  position  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  ail  previous  navigation  toward  the  pole,  and  the  exploration  of  Gap- 
tain  Hall  and  of  the  ofi&cers,  and  of  the  scientific  gentlemen  upon  the 
hmd,  have  all  that  singular  interest  which  accompanies  the  exami- 
nation of  regions  heretofore  unknown  to  civilized  man. 

The  only  death  which  occurred  during  the  expedition,  from  first  to 
last,  was  that  of  its  commander,  Gapt.  Gharles  F.  Hall. 

A  very  particular  questioning  of  every  one  of  the  of&oers  and  crew  of 
the  Polaris  and  of  the  scientific  corps  (except  the  three  persons  as  yet 
unexamined)  has  completely  satisfied  my  associates  and  myself  that 
his  death  occurred  from  purely  natural  causes ;  that  his  medical  treat- 
xnent  was  judiciously  adapted  to  his  case,  and  that  he  was  tenderly 
nnrsed  and  cared  for  to  the  last. 

The  evidence  has  also  made  it  manifest  that  Gaptain  Hall  was  alwaya 
taithfol  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him  in  assigning  him  to  the  command  of 
the  expedition ;  that  he  was  kind,  firm,  and  humane  in  the  exercise  of 
big  authority ;  that  he  was  earnest  in  his  desire  and  in  his  attempts  to 
i^eaeh  a  high  northern  latitude,  and  if  practicable,  the  pole  itself,  and 
that  his  untimely  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  expedition. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  Gaptain  Buddington,  who  succeeded  to  the 
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chief  command  on  the  death  of  Captain  Hall,  proved  himself  to  be  st 
good  seamany  and  that  in  aU  the  dangerous  positions  in  which  the 
Polaris  was  placed,  his  conduct  as  her  commander,  was  skillfal  and 
judicious,  the  natural  result  of  a  good  judgment  and  of  long  experience 
at  sea  and  in  command  in  northern  latitudes. 

Gnie  domestic  history  of  the  expedition,  as  developed  by  investiga- 
tions, was,  on  the  whole,  aa  harmonious  aa  might  have  been  expected. 
Obedience  was  maintained,  and  good  order  was  generally  preserved  on 
board. 

GThe  ship  herself  proved  to  be  exceedingly  strong,  and  capable  o£ 
resisting  a  very  heavy  pressure  of  ice.  Had  she  been  of  less  strength, 
she  would  have  been  crushed  and  wrecked  on  occasions  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 15, 1872.  The  testimony  is  clear  and  unanimous  on  this  subject, 
and  is  also  conclusive  on  another  vital  point,  that  she  was  well  found  in 
provisions  and  stores  for  an  arctic  voyage.  Her  steam-machinery 
worked  satisfactorily,  and  was,  in  good  order  when  she  was  run  aground, 
on  the  16th  October,  1872,  the  day  after  she  broke  adrift  from  the  ice- 
floe. 

The  injuries  she  received  on  the  night  of  the  15th  October,  in  addition 
to  former  hurts,  proved  fatal,  and  she  was  with  great  difficulty  kept 
afloat  until  she  could  be  beached  on  the  next  afternoon.  During  that  day^ 
notwithstanding  that  a  lookout  was  kept  for  the  missing  people  upon 
the  ice,  nothing  was  seen  of  them  from  the  ship }  and  if  they  had  been 
seen  she  could  not  have  gone  to  their  rescue. 

The  Polaris  was  beached  in  a  sinking  condition,  at  Life-boat  Cove, 
near  Littleton  Island,  in  latitude  78^  23',  a  place  visited  by  Kane  and 
Hayes,  in  former  years. 

Friendly  Esquimaux  soon  made  their  appearance  with  dogs  and  sleds 
and  aided  greatly  in  transporting  stores  from  the  ship  to  the  shore,  and 
kindly  relations  were  kept  up  with  these  people  to  the  last.  . 

Constructing  a  house  out  of  material  supplied  by  the  Polaris,  the 
winter  and  spring  were  passed  in  comparative  comfort.  When  the  sun 
appeared  in  February  the  building  of  the  boats,  &om  the  planks  of  the 
Polaris,  was  begun,  and  they  were  completed  in  time  for  the  whole  party 
to  embark  in  them,  with  all  of  the  records  and  specimens  they  could 
carry,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  ice  would  permit. 

On  the  3d  of  June  last  they  abandoned  their  house,  leaving  nothing 
in  it  of  any  value  whatever,  and  after  an  adventurous,  but  not  very 
dangerous,  voyage  of  20  days,  were  picked  up  by  the  Ravenscrag,  as 
before  stated. 

SEARCH  FOB  THE  POLARIS. 

The  rescue  of  a  portion  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Polaris,  and 
their  return  to  St.  John's,  N.  F.,  by  the  Tigress,  a  whaler  of  the  Arctic 
Seas,  and  through  whom  intelligence  of  the  disaster  to  the  Polar  ex- 
pedition and  of  the  death  of  its  lamented  commander  was  received. 
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gave  hope  that,  althoagh  perilously  situated,  the  remainder  of  the  offi- 
cers and  crew,  and  the  vessel  itself,  might,  by  prompt  measures,  be 
restored  to  their  friends  and  country.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  all  neces- 
sary £Ehcts  and  information  could  be  obtained,  steps  were  taken  to  send 
oat  immediately  an  expedition  to  search  for  the  vessel  and  party.  The 
ISgress,  which  was  well  suited  for  such  a  purpose,  far  more  so  than  any 
vessel  we  possessed,  was  procured  for  this  service,  brought  to  New 
York,  and  equipped,  officered,  and  manned  as  doon  as  possible.  At  the 
same  time  the  Juniata  was  made  ready  to  proceed  to  the  coast  of  Green- 
land and  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  Tigress,  by  carrying  coal  and 
other  supplies,  for  which  the  latter  had  not  sufficient  capacity,  and 
prosecute  the  search  herself  as  far  as  was  prudent  for  a  vessel  not  built 
or  strengthened  for  arctic  navigation.  Commander  D.  L.  Braine  was 
in  command  of  the  Juniata,  and  Commander  James  A.  Greer  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  Tigress. 

The  orders  to  the  Tigress  were  to  make  her  way,  if  necessary,  by 
every  means  possible  and  in  the  face  of  every  danger,  to  the  spot  where 
the  Polaris  was  last  seen ;  those  to  the  Juniata,  which  vessel  was  not 
6o  well  fitted  to  encounter  the  ice,  were  to  advance  no  farther  in  that 
direction  than  she  could  do  without  incurring  more  than  ordinary  risk 
and  danger,  and  to  aid  in  every  possible  way  the  special  object  of  the 
Tigress.  Hie  orders  in  each  case  were  promptly  and  ably  executed,  and 
on  this  hazardous  and  laborious  service  the  officers  and  men  exhibited 
commendable  zeal  and  energy.  The  movements  and  proceedings  of  the 
vesselB  and  commanders  were  as  follows : 

The  Janiata,  Commander  D.  L.  Braine  commanding,  which  sailed 
from  New  York  June  24  for  the  arctic  regions  in  search  of  the  Polaris, 
returned  to  that  port  October  24.  Some  necessary  changes  were  made 
in  her  condition,  such  as  the  reduction  of  her  armament  and  comple- 
ment of  men,  the  sheathing  of  her  bows,  &c.,  to  increase  her  carrying 
eapacity  and  strengthen  her  to  contend  against  the  ice.  She  was  coaled 
to  the  utmost  to  supply  the  Tigress  and  meet  her  own  consumption,  and 
after  rather  a  hazardous  passage,  amidst  fogs  and  icebergs,  reached 
Rgkenaes,  Greenland,  July  14,  having  touched  on  the  way  at  St- 
John's,  N.  F.  She  continued  her  voyage  along  the  coast  to  the  north- 
ward, stopping  at  Sukkertoppen  and  Holsteinborg,  at  which  latter 
place  the  necessary  dogs,  skins,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Tigress  were  procured,  and  reached  Grodhavn,  island  of  Disco, 
July  21.  Leaving  there  July  29,  she  pushed  on  through  innumerable 
icebergs  and  rocks,  and  arrived  at  Upernavlk  July  31,  at  which  port 
the  governor  stated  that  within  his  recollection  of  over  thirty-five  years 
no  vessel  of  half  the  size  of  the  Juniata  had  ever  been. 

From  this  place  the  steam-launch  Little  Juniata,  under  command  of 
Lientenant-Commanding  Geo.  W.  De  Long,  with  other  officers  and  men, 
^  Tolonteers  for  the  occasion,  equipped  with  sixty  days'  provisions  and 
fifteen  days'  coal,  sailed  August  2  for  Cape  York,  in  search  of  the  Polaris 
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and  her  crew,  performing  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  voyages  on 
record,  and  returning  August  12.  Off  Tessiusak  she  communicated  with, 
the  Tigress.  August  13  the  Juniata  left  Upernavik  and  proceeded 
south  to  Godhavn  to  meet  the  Tigress,  which  had  been  previously  sap- 
plied  and  coaled.  The  time  here  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Tigress,  or 
news  from  her,  was  profitably  spent  in  searching  for  coal.  The  whale- 
boai;  and  the  launch  were  employed  in  this  service,  under  comx)etent 
officers,  and  several  veins  of  coal  of  a  bituminous  nature  were  found 
running  longitudinally  through  the  mountains  in  latitudeGd^  45'  north, 
longitude  52°  2(K,  from  which  supplies  were  procured.  The  Tigress 
arrived  at  Godhavn  August  25 ;  was  again  coaled ;  and  on  the  Slst 
August  the  Juniata  sailed  for  St.  John^s,  N.  F.  Here  she  prepared  for 
a  renewed  search  for  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Polaris,  and  sailed 
again  for  the  arctic  regions  September  18.  The  same  evening  tele- 
graphic intelligence,  received  by  the  United  States  consul  at  St.  John's, 
Mr.  T.  M.  MuUoy,  from  Dundee,  reported  the  arrival  of  the  Polaris 
party  at  the  last-named  port,  and  with  great  promptness  and  discretion 
he  immediately  chartered  a  steamer,  overtook  the  Juniata,  and  she  re- 
turned to  St.  John's.  She  awaited  the  arrival  at  that  x>ort  of  the  Tigress, 
October  17,  and  then  returned  to  New  York  as  above  stated. 

The  Tigress  sailed  from  New  York  July  14,  touched  at  St  John's,  and 
arrived  at  Godhavn  August  6.  She  coaled  and  left  August  8,  and 
reaiched  ITpernavik  August  10.  She  there  received  from  the  Juniata 
skins,  coal,  &c,  and  proceeded  northward  the  following  day,  communi- 
cated with  the  Juniata's  launch  off  Gape  York,  skirted  the  shore  as 
closely  as  navigation  would  permit,  examined  North  Star  Bay,  North- 
umberland  Island,  Hartstene  Bay,  without  success,  and  August  14,  one 
month  after  leaving  New  York,  discovered  at  Littleton  Island  the 
camp  which  the  Polaris  people  had  occupied  the  previous  winter.  From 
the  natives  then  in  possession  of  it,  information  was  obtained  of  the 
departure  in  June,  all  in  good  health,  of  Gaptain  Buddington  and 
party  southward  in  boats  constructed  from  the  ill-fated  Polaris, 
which  subsequently  sunk.  Such  papers,  instruments,  &o.,  as  were 
found  in  the  camp,  aud  were  of  any  consequence  or  value,  were  se- 
cured by  Gommander  Greer,  and  the  next  day  the  Tigress  stood  toward 
the  south.  She  passed  Gape  York,  anchored  in  Melville  Bay,  communi- 
cated with  the  authorities  at  Tessiusak,  and  arrived  at  Godhavn  August 
25.  She  was  again  coaled  by  the  Juniata,  and  immediately  resumed  the 
search.  She  ran  over  to  the  west  coast,  thence  southward  to  the 
entrance  of  Gumberland  Sound,  back  to  the  coast  of  Greenland,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ivigtut  and  Fiskenaes,  searched  in  Davis  Strait  as  long  as 
her  coal  lasted,  and  then  proceeded  to  St  John's,  at  which  port  she 
arrived  October  16,  and  learned  of  the  rescue  and  arrival  in  Scotland  of 
Gaptain  Buddington  aud  party.  She  left  St.  John's  October  30  and 
reached  New  York  November  9. 

The  Department  takes  this  occasion  to  express  its  indebtedness  to 
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tbt  officials  of  the  Danish  government  in  Greenland  for  their  uniform 
wartesy  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy  connected  with  the 
recent  expeditions  to  the  Polar  Seas,  and  for  the  facilities  extended  to 
tiiose  expeditions  to  promote  their  success. 

TRANSIT  OF  VENUS. 

The.liberal  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  making  observations 
(II  the  transit  of  Venus  have  been  in  part  expended  for  the  purchase 
i'i  iustruments.  Five  points  \i"ill  be  occupied  in  the  southern  and 
tiiree  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  These  observations  are  of  so  much 
Hieiitific  importance  that  it  is  my  intention,  under  any  eventuality  now 
(i'Dftiilered,  to  furnish  naval  transportation  to  the  several  parties  desig- 
luited,  and  such  other  facilities  as  may  be  practicable. 

HYDROGRAPmC  OFFICE. 

Tliis  office  is  steadily  and  surely  progressing*  in  its  usefulness  in  the 
interests  of  navigation ;  as  its  issues  of  charts  and  books  increase  they 
are  gradually  taking  the  place  of  foreign  publications,  and  some  of  its 

orks  are  now  much  sought  for  abroad.  The  Pacific  survey,  originated 
\u  this  office,  under  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  will,  as  executed,  be  a 
j,^eat  benefit,  not  only  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  but  to  that 
of  the  world,  and  secondary  to  the  survey,  uiuch  information  will  be  ac- 
quired in  the  various  branches  of  natural  science.  The  establishment^ 
I'V  electric  telegraph,  of  the  longitudes  of  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies  and  the  points  on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America  to  which 
the  cable  has  been  laid  by  a  party  organized  and  instructed  at  this 
office,  will  make  a  most  desirable  addition  to  geographical  knowledge 
aad  to  navigation.  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  hydrographer  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  recommend  that  two  additional 
^mall  vessels  be  employed  in  surveys,  one  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
other  in  Asiatic  waters ;  in  this  we  not  only  take,  in  common  with  other 
liiaritirae  nations,  a  part  in  the  exploration  of  the  channels  of  commerce, 
lint  give  at  the  same  time  practical  experience  to  the  junior  officers  of 
the  Navy  in  a  most  important  branch  of  their  profession. 

Again  I  would  call  your  attention  to  my  recommendations  in  my  pre- 
vious reports,  and  I  urgently  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made 
^'T  the  purchase  and  fitting  a  building  permanent  and  suitable  for  the 
Ilydrographic  Office.  I  do  not  consider  the  rented  building,  at  present 
» '  cnpied,  as  either  suitable  or  safe  in  its  present  condition. 

NAVY- YARDS. 

1  beg  to  renew  the  recommendations  made  in  my  annual  reports  of 
tonner  years,  in  reference  to  our  navy-yards,  and  to  urge  that  their 
resources  may  be  increased  and  developed  to  meet  the  emergencies  of 
those  wars  to  which  even  the  most  peace-loving  nations  are  liable,  and 

2n 
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which  are  best  averted  by  a  readiness  for  action  should  they  be  thrust 
upon  as. 

At  the  ibost  of  onr  navy-yards  little  could  be  done  during  the  past 
year  beyond  making  the  repairs  necessary  to  keep  them  from  falling  to 
decay. 

At  Mare  Island,  our  only  naval  establishment  on  the  Pacific,  the  new 
dry-dock,  and  the  iron- working  shop  for  construction,  are  well  in  hand 
and  will  add  largely  to  its  resources.  We  have  great  naval  interests  on 
the  Pacific,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly  express  the  hope  that  Congress 
may  strengthen  them  by  liberal  appropriations  to  develop  this  admi- 
rably placed  arsenal. 

League  Island, — At  League  Island,  in  obedience  to  the  injunction  of 
Congress,  the  work  of  removing  to  it  the  material  and  stores  of  the  old 
Philadelphia  navy-yard  has  begun.  The  heavy  ordnance,  shot,  and 
cannon,  the  anchors  and  chain-cables,  and  a  portion  of  the  ship-build- 
ing timber  are  already  transferred.  A  massive  machine-shop  and  store- 
house for  yards  and  docks  has  been  built,  and  the  foundation  of  a  still 
greater  establishment  for  construction  has  been  begun.  It  is  conclusively 
determined  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  perfectly  secure  founda- 
tion at  moderate  cost,  and  that  such  a  foundation  at  League  Island  will 
be  no  more  costly  than  at  New  York  or  Norfolk,  or  other  of  our  sea-board 
navy-yards.  It  is  tini^  that  we  should  cease  to  have  two  navy-yards 
at  Philadelphia,  and  that  the  narrow  and  cramped  yard  so  much  needed 
by  the  city  for  its  commerce  should  be  transferred  to  the  grand  and 
better  site  bestowed  by  Philadelphia,  and  accepted  by  Congress  vith 
its  implied  obligations.  I  beg  to  renew  my  recommendation  that  Con- 
gress may  cause  the  old  navy -yard  to  be  valued,  and  that  it  advance  tbe 
sum  expected  to  accrue  from  its  sale,  instructing  the  Navy  Department 
•  to  expend  the  amount  thus  appropriated,  within  four  years,  on  such 
buildings  and  improvements  at  League  Island  as  shall  authorize  tbe 
abandonment  of  the  old  yard.  The  Treasury  may  then,  by  its  sale, 
be  reimbursed  for  the  money  advanced  to  create  the  new  establishment. 

New  Yorlc, — I  am  impelled  by  recent  experience  to  say  that  I  trust 
that  no  legislation  may  interfere  with  the  preservation  of  the  New  York 
navy-y«'>rd  in  its  present  site  and  in  its  integrity.  The  present  moment 
shows  in  the  clearest  manner  how  invaluable  this  yard  is  to  the  Navy  iu 
utilizing  in  a  time  of  emergency  the  vast  naval  resources  of  eonstructioDy 
equipment,  and  repair  which  its  central  position  enables  it  to  drax?  from 
the  shipyards,  docks,  machine-shops,  and  stores  of  the  great  city  that 
surrounds  it,  teeming  with  a  population  of  skilled  artisans. 

Pensacola, — I  think  it  very  important  that  the  Pensaeola  navy-yard^ 
burnt  during  the  rebellion,  but  with  many  of  its  improvements  un- 
harmed, should  be  iu  some  degree  rebuilt  In  the  event  of  complica- 
tions in,  or  near,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  West  Indies,  it  would  be  a  sta- 
tion of  vast  importance. 

Xeic  London. — I  again  call  attention  tothe  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  naval  station  at  New  London,  in  Connecticut- 
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We  are  the  owners,  by  gift  from  the  State,  of  a  large  and  valuable  prop- 
erty at  this  place,  which  has  never  been  atilized  for  want  of  adequate 
means  appropriate  for  the  jiurpose.  The  considerations  in  favor  of  this 
site  have  been  frequently  presented,  and  I  will  only  add  that  all  that 
ve  have  done  there  in  the  past  has  been  done  so  well  and  so  cheaply  as 
to  give  an  earnest  for  the  future,  and  induce  the  belief  that  a  well-found 
and  supplied  naval  station  at  this  point  would  be  extremely  valuable  to 
the  service  and  to  the  country. 

ORDNANCE. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  though  brief,  is 
highly  interesting  and  satisfactory,  especially  with  reference  to  the  great 
advancement  made  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  the  perfection 
attained  in  the  production  of  a  suitable  cartridge  for  small-arms. 

The  operations  of  this  most  important  branch  of  our  naval  service 
have  been  closely  confined  within  the  appropriations,  the  narrow  limits 
of  which  prevented  any  elaborate  experiments  being  made  in  testing  the 
manifold  improvements  which  occupy  the  attention  of  ordnance  men 
abroad. 

The  Bareaa  has,  nevertheless,  been  extremely  vigilant  in  collecting 
the  necessary  data  to  enable  it  to  proceed  intelligently  in  the  solution  of 
any  of  the  great  questiotis  relating  to  naval  armament  whenever  Con- 
gress may  grant  the  requisite  authority  and  supplies.  In  the  mean  time 
its  resources  are  sufficient  for  the  armament  of  evp ry  ship  which  can  at 
present  be  placed  in  commission.  Xothing  in  its  economy  appears  to 
have  been  neglected,  and  it  only  remains  to  increase  its  efficiency  by  a 
liberal  appropriation.  Otherwise  nothing,  practically,  can  be  done  to 
keep  pace  with  the  movements  of  European  navies. 

Uoquestionably  the  efficiency  of  a  man-of-war  is  measured  by  the. 
power  of  her  battery,  and  the  respect  paid  to  our  flag  is  in  a  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  number  and  caliber  of  the  guns  which  defend  it. 

I  most  earnestly  recommend  that  ample  provision  be  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  Bureau  in  order  that  nothing  may  interfere  with  its  ellbrts 
to  arm  our  ships  with  the  most  powerful  guns. 

NAVAL  PENSION  FUND. 

SUUememi  of  the  number  a»d  yearly  amount  of  pensions  of  the  Xavy  on  the  rolls  November  1, 
1$73,  and  the  amount  which  wasj^id  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 

S  >i-i  '^  s 
^  ^  ^  a 

§  a  bc'3  K 


K»Ty  isralids 

IVsvy  widows  and  others. 

Totrf 


5  s 

Yeitflv  amount 
of  pensions  on 
the  roUs  No- 
vember 1, 1873. 

i,484 
1,799 

1155, 310  75 
290, 516  00 

3,S83 

445,  e»G  75 

$160, 971  96 
303,936  71 


463, 908  09 
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ESTIMATES  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  appropriatioQS  made  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
ended  June  30, 1873,  including  the  amount  of  the  special  appropriation 
made  last  winter,  and  expended  before  the  date  named,  were  in  the  whole 
$20,589,601.57,  and  the  actual  expenditures  for  that  period,  viz,  from 
July,  1872,  to  June  30, 1873,  chargeable  to  these  appropriations,  includ- 
ing the  exi)enditure  during  the  time  named  of  the  special  appropriations 
above  referred  to,  amounted  to  $10,552,272.16,  or  something  more  than 
a  million  less  than  the  whole  amount  appropriated.  The  appropriations 
made  for  the  current  year  commencing  July  1,  1873,  amount  in  the 
aggregate,  including  the  special  appropriation  for  the  new  slooi)s  of  war, 
(less  the  small  amount  expended  before  June  30, 1873,)  to  the  sum  of 
$23,147,857.68.  The  amount  of  these  appropriations  for  the  current  year 
drawn,  up  to  the  first  of  the  present  month,  is  $10,008,182.63,  which,  re- 
duced by  the  amount  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  paymasters  and 
agents  of  the  Government,  will  leave  about  $6,500,000  as  the  amount 
actually  expended  from  the  current  appropriations  during  the  workiujr 
months  of  this  year. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  monthly  expenditure  of  the  Navy  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  1872-73,  and  for  the  present  year  (1873-'74)  to 
November  1,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

ESTIMATES. 

Pay  of  officers  and  seamen  of  the  Navy $6,r)(X).('«Mi  (Hi 

Pay  of  civil  establishment  in  navy-yards 343,  '2ir»  Til* 

Ordnance  and  Torpedo  Corps 651, 344  71 

Coal,  hemp,  and  equipments 1,500,  CKX)  (Ki 

Navigation,  navigation  supplies 122,500  (K> 

Hydrograpbic  work 59,}=*<M)  (M» 

Naval  Obsenatory »  Nautical  Almanac.  & c 59, 050  OU 

Kepaira  and  preservation  of  vessels,  &c 3, 505.  IKK)  IH) 

Steam-machinery,  tools,  &c 2,200,0<H)  Oii 

Provisions l,5e7,«)0<MHi 

Repairs  of  hospitals  and  laboratories 50,2<K>  Oi) 

Surgeons'  necessaries 40. 0(H)  (m» 

Contingent  expenses  of  various  departments  and  bureaus 40,  tUH)  iK) 

Naval  Academy 129.707  40 

Support  of  Marine  Corps 1,105,911  -^'^ 

Naval  Asylum,  Philadelphia,  &c 69,307  ••«• 

Maintenance  of  yards  and  docks ^)0, 000  iMi 

•     19, 2:^2, 2:35  s^t. 

And  to  these  is  added  the  sum  of  $864,580.28  for  current  repairs  ot 
buildings,  dockvS,  and  incidental  expenses  in  navy-yards,  &c. 

These  estimates  are  less  than  those  of  last  year  by  rather  more  tbau 
82,000,000,  but  they  do  not  include  any  extraordinary  expenditure  for 
the  permanent  improvement  of  the  Navy,  nor  the  amounts  necessary 
either  for  the  repair  of  our  iron-clad  fleet,  nor  for  the  continued  pix)se- 
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eodoD  of  some  of  the  great  works  necessary  to  the  proper  condition  of 
our  naval  establishment. 


The  foregoing  is  a  general  report  of  the  condition,  sitaatiou,  and  move- 
ments of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  past  year,  and  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  month.  Since  that  time,  however,  events  have 
taken  place  which  make  it  proper  that  the  Xavy  should  be  put  at  oncii 
upon  a  footing  for  active  service.  It  is  by  no  means  the  province  of  thi« 
Department,  as  such,  to  take  part  in  the  conduct  or  discussion  of  any 
diplomatic  question,  nor  should  its  attitude,  at  a  time  when  serious  in- 
ternational difficulties  are  possible,  be  held  to  indicate  anything  more 
than  a  determination  on  the  part  of  a  military  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  prepared  for  action,  should  the  necessity  for  action  arise. 
This  is  the  present  condition  of  public  affairs,  and  such  is  tlie  attitude 
of  the  Navy  Department. 

I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  take 
promptly  every  means  in  my  power  to  put  our  available  force  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  immediate  and  active  service.  All  the 
Iiower  and  means  of  the  Department  are  now  devoted  to  this  end,  great- 
ly aided  at  every  point  by  the  enthusiastic  activity  of  officers  of  every 
grade  of  the  service. 

Difficalt  of  accomplishment  as  our  purpose  at  first  seemed,  difficulties 
and  even  apparent  impossibilities,  are  found  to  fade  away  before  deter- 
mination and  organized  activity,  and  the  Navy  is  already  in  such  a  con- 
dittbn,  that  those  to  whom  our  interests  and  honor  are  now  intrusted, 
may  be  relieved  from  he  embarrassments  of  a  situation,  where  just  de- 
termination might  be  disregarded,  because  thought  to  be  powerless,  or 
decent  consideration  be  mistaken  for  fear. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  proper  that  1  should  enter  here  into  the  de- 
tails of  our  preparations ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  respectable  force  of 
war-vessels  and  monitors  is  already  on  the  sea,  and  concentrating  at  the 
station  nearest  the  scene  of  our  possible  difficulties ;  that  our  whole 
available  iron-clad  fleet  is  in  hand,  and  every  wooden  war-vessel  that 
will  float,  in  active  preparation  at  the  various  naval  stations.  These 
will  be  ready  for  sea,  fully  fitted,  as  fast  as  proper  crews  can  be  provided 
for  them ;  and  if  the  necessity  for  action  should  come,  before  the  time  for 
it  arrives,  all  that  there  is  of  the  American  Navy,  which  can  be  put 
afloat  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  will  be  in  condition  and  position  to  take  its 
proper  part. 

Inadequate  as  this  force  may  reasonably  be  deemed  to  the  responsi- 
bilities and  pretensions  of  a  government  like  ours,  and  greatly  at  dis- 
advantage as  we  certainly  will  be,  in  respect  of  number  and  character 
of  vessels  in  a  contest,  with  the  fleets  of  any  respectable  naval  power, 
I  believe  that  the  activity,  skill,  science,  and  experience  of  our  Navy 
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will  be  found  equal  to  any  difficulty  which  courage  dares  to  meet  or 
energy  will  avail  to  conquer.  They  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit,  educated  in  the  details,  and  experienced  in  the  warlike  duties  of 
their  profession,  skilled  in  the  use  of  all  the  terrible  weapons  which 
science  has  provided  for  modern  warfare,  and  of  a  mood  to  meet  any 
crisis  without  shrinking  from  danger.  Thus  prepared  and  in  this  spirit, 
they  are  ready  to  meet  any  of  their  country's  adversaries  with  the  means 
with  which  their  country  provides  them. 

In  taking  the  action  above  referred  to,  the  Xavy  Department  has 
already  incurred  considerable  expense,  and  has  been  forced  to  assume 
some  responsibilities  unusual  in  time  of  peace,  but,  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  prompt  and  decided  action,  I  have  not  shrunk  from  these 
responsibilities,  nor  hesitated,  with  your  approval,  to  make  warlike 
preparations,  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  of  humanity.  1  confi- 
dently rely  for  support  in  this  attitude  upon  the  patriotism  and  good 
sense  of  the  American  people  and  their  representatives,  who  cannot 
fail  to  remember  that  our  naval  condition  is  the  result  of  causes  which 
have  been  constantly  pressed  upon  their  consideration,  but  which  have 
failed  to  receive  full  attention,  doubtless  on  account  of  more  pressing 
present  requirements  and  obligations ;  and  who  will  also  clearly  realize 
that  duties  constantly  postponed  are  certain  to  be  more  difficult  and 
much  more  expensive,  when  performed  in  haste,  under  the  pressure  of 
imperious  necessity. 

The  Department  has  had  no  necessity  to  overstep  its  appropriations, 
even  if  it  were  lawful  to  do  so,  but  the  i>ressing  demands  of  the  present 
will  consume  now,  what  was  provided  for  the  service  of  the  year,  in 
several  of  the  working  Bureaus.  These  must  be  promptly  relieved  if 
their  work  is  to  go  on. 

The  occasion  has  shown  clearly,  I  think,  that  our  Navy,  as  it  exists, 
should  at  least  be  put  in  a  condition  for  active  service,  and  in  any  event 
a  moderate  appropriation  for  this  purpose  ought  at  once  to  be  made. 
And  if  war  should  by  any  possibility  come,  we  must  be  liberally  pro- 
vided to  utilize  the  means  we  have  and  to  provide  others  to  meet  tbe 
emergency. 

GEO.  M.  ROBESON, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  President. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


MOVEMENTS  OP  VESSELS  IN  COMMISSION. 

EUROPEAN  STATION. 

Tbe  vessels  on  the  European  station  fire :  Wabash,  (flag  ship,)  45 
«:uns;  Congress,  16  gnus;  Alaska,  12  gu.is;  Shenandoah,  11  guns  ; 
Wacfausett,  6  gans. 

The  Brooklyn  and  Plymouth  have  returned  from  the  station  during 
the  year.  The  former  was  put  out  of  commission  at  Boston  July  18, 
and  the  latter  at  Portsmouth  June  28. 

All  the  vessels  above  named,  except  the  Alaska,  left  Cadiz  October 
3^^  1872,  and  separated  the  same  evening.  Their  movements,  respect- 
ively, have  been  as  follows : 

The  Wabash,  then  bearing  the  flag  of  Bear- Admiral  James  Alden, 
arrived  at  Gibraltar  November  1,  left  on  the  5th ;  arrived  at  Tangier 
the  same  day,  left  on  the  9th,  and  arrived  at  Cartagena  on  the  13th. 
She  sailed  from  the  latter  port  on  the  23d,  and,  in  company  with  the 
Wachosett,  reached  Villefranche  on  the  26th.  She  sailed  from  Ville- 
fraoche  January  15,  1873,  and  the  next  day,  with  the  Brooklyn  and 
Wachosett  in  company,  arrived  at  Spezia.  Thence  she  proceeded^ 
aboQt  January  25,  to  Naples  and  to  Malta,  arriving  at  the  latter  place 
March  3.  About  the  12th  of  March  she  sailed  with  the  Wachusett  for 
the  Levant  and  the  Archipelago.  Having  visited  Alexandria,  she  left 
that  port  April  2,  and  on  the  5th  arrived  at  Pirseus.  She  proceeded  thence 
to  Syra,  sailing  April  19  and  arriving  same  day ;  left  there  on  the  23d, 
arrived  at  Leghorn  May  1 ;  sailed  on  the  22d,  and  reached  Villefranche 
tbe  Mowing  day.  June  2,  Bear- Admiral  Alden  was  relieved  by  Bear- 
Admiral  A«  LiUdlow  Case. 

Bearing  the  flag  of  Bear- Admiral  Case,  the  Wabash  sailed  from  Ville- 
^nche  June  12,  for  Trieste,  and  after  touching  at  Genoa,  Palermo, 
Meflsina,  and  Syracuse,  arrived  July  6.  From  Trieste  she  sailed  July 
21,  and  on  the  24th  arrived  at  Corfu.  August  5  she  left  Corfu  for  the 
Spanish  coast,  touched  at  Messina  from  the  7th  to  the  8th,  and  reached 
Cartagena  on  the  14th.  She  remained  on  the  coast  of  Spain  until  Octo- 
i)er  27,  giving  attention  to  our  interests  at  Cartagena,  Barcelona,  &c., 
aud  then  proceeded  to  Villefranche  for  provisions,  &c.,  arriving  on  the 
31st.  , 

The  Congress  arrived  at  Gibraltar  October  31, 1872,  from  Cadiz,  left 
Xorember  5 :  arrived  at  Malta  on  the  15th,  left  on  the  21st ;  arrived  at 
the  Dardanelles  on  the  25th,  left  there  the  30th,  and  arrived  at  Jafia  on 
the.  8th  of  December.  She  sailed  from  Jafl'a  December  13,  touched  at 
I^irat,  Port  Said,  Alexandria,  and  Messina,  and  arrived  at  Naples  Jan- 
uary 16, 1873.  Sue  left  Naples  February  16,  and  the  next  day  arrived 
at  Spezia.  From  Spezia  she  proceeded,  March  7,  to  Villefranche ;  ar- 
hveil  the  following  day.  Sailed  again  the  16th,  touched  at  Marseilles  and 
Malaga,  and  reached  Gibraltar  on  the  24th.  April  22  she  took  the 
Htoreship  Guard  in  tow,  and  left  for  Trieste,  at  which  latter  port  she 
arrived  May  3,  having  touched  on  the  way  at  Brindisi.    She  left  Trieste 
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May  10,  touched  at  Messina  on  the  13th,  and  on  the  17th  reached  Ville- 
franche.  June  6  she  sailed  from  Villefrauche  for  the  north  of  Europe, 
to  visit  some  of  the  ports  of  Ireland,  England,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
France.  She  returned  to  the  Spanish  coast  in  October,  and  has  been 
cruising  in  that  quarter  since. 

The  Brooklyn  arrived  at  Cartagena  November  3, 1872,  from  Cadiz, 
left  on  the  4th ;  arrived  at  Palermo  on  the  18th,  left  on  the  20th ;  arrived 
at  Messina  on  the  22d,  left  on  the  24th,  and  arrived  at  Naples  the  next 
day.  She  left  Naples  on  the  10th  of  December,  visited  Spezia,  and  ar- 
rived at  Villefrauche  on  the  27th.  ♦  ♦  ♦  January  22, 1873,  she  sailed 
from  Spezia ;  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  24th,  left  on  the  19th  of  Febru- 
ary;  arrived  at  Villefranclio  on  the  2l8t,  left  on  the  28th  for  Barcelona  ; 
arrived  March  2,  left  on  the  21st ;  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  the  24f  h,  and 
on  the  3l8t  sailed  from  the  last-mentioned  port  with  the  Supply  in  tow, 
for  Trieste,  arriving  there  April  10.  She  left  Trieste  April  24,  touched  at 
Naples,  and  arrived  at  Villefrauche  May  7th.  On  the  2d  of  June  she 
IeftVillefranche,bearing  the  flag  of  Rear- Admiral  Alden,  for  the  United 
States,  touched  at  Gibraltar  and  Bermuda,  and  arrived  at  New  York 
July  10,  whence  she  was  sent  to  Boston  and  put  out  of  commission 
July  18. 

The  Shenandoah  arrived  at  Tangier  October  31,  1872,  from  Cadiz, 
left  on  the  4th  November :  arrived  at  Gibraltar  the  same  day,  left  on 
the  10th;  arrived  at  Algiers  on  the  loth,  left  on  the  19th ;  arrived  at 
Tunis  on  the  22d,  left  on  the  27th ;  arrived  at  Malta  on  the  20th,  and 
left  there  December  2  for  Milo  and  Athens,  reaching  the  latter  port  ou 
the  10th,  She  sailed  on  the  26th  for  Syra  and  Smyrna.  January  8,  1873, 
she  left  Smyrna,  touched  at  Syracuse,  Port  ficole,  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
Leghorn,  and  arrived  at  Spezia  on  the  29th.  March  3  she  sailed  for  Ville- 
frauche, arrived  the  next  day ;  left  the  7th ;  arrived  at  Barcelona  on 
the  9th,  left  May  6;  touched  at  Port  Mahon,  from  7th  to  the  17th,  and 
reached  Villefrauche  on  the  19th.  June  7  she  sailed  from  Villefrauche 
to  visit  Barcelona  and  other  ports  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  She  remained 
on  the  coast  until  November  5,  looking  after  American  interests  at 
Malaga,  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Cartagena,  &c.,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Nice  to  prepare  for  a  cruise  to  Egypt  and  Syria. 

The  Wachusett  left  Cadiz  October  30, 1872,  in  company  with  the  flag- 
ship, and  continued  with  her  till  she  reached  Villefrauche  November  26, 
having  touched  at  Gibraltar,  Tangier,  and  Cartagena.  She  left  Ville- 
frauche December  8,  visited  Marseilles  and  Barcelona,  and  returned 
January  1, 1873.  She  again  sailed,  in  company  with  the  flag-ship,  Jan- 
uary 15,  visited  Spezia,  Naples,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  (took  the 
admiral  to  Jaffa,  and  returned  to  Alexandria,)  Pirieus,  Malta  the  second 
time,  Palermo,  Barcelona,  and  returned  to  Villefrauche  May  17.  June 
7  she  sailed  from  Villefrauche,  visited  Majorca,  Marseilles,  Ajaccio, 
Messina,  Corfu,  and  Brindisi,  joined  the  flag-ship  at  Trieste,  and  (iccom- 
panied  her  to  Corfu.  From  Corfu  she  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  has  been  in  that  quarter  ever  since,  visiting  Santander,  Ferrol, 
Coruiia,  Cartagena,  Cadiz,  and  other  ports. 

The  Plymouth  arrived  at  Malaga  November  1, 1872,  from  Cadiz,  left 
on  the  3d ;  arrived  at  Barcelona  on  the  9th,  left  on  the  16th ;  arrived 
at  Toulon  on  the  18th,  left  on  the  26th,  and  arrived  at  Villefrauche  on 
the  28th.  She  sailed  from  the  last-named  port  December  16,  touched 
at  Genoa,  and  arrived  at  Spezia  ou  the  21st.  From  Spezia  she  pro- 
ceeded, January  22,  1873,  to  Lisbon  via  Villefrauche  and  Gibraltar,  aiul 
arrived  there  February  10.  She  left  Lisbon  on  the  17th  of  February 
for  the  United  States  via  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies. 
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The  followiug  places  were  visited  by  ter:  Canary  Islands  in  February; 
ports  Porto  Praya  and  Porte  Grande,  Monrovia,  and  Cape  Palnias,  in 
March ;  Elmina,'  Gape  Coast  Castle,  Fernando  Po,  Gaboon  Eiver,  and 
St.  Paul  de  Loando  in  April.  She  left  St.  Paul  de  Loando  April  2Sy 
ffas  at  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  1st  to  6th  June,  and  arrived  at  New  York 
Jane  18 ;  whence  she  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  X.  H.,  and  was  put  out 
of  commission  June  28. 

The  Alaska  was  put  in  commission  at  New  York,  August  6,  1873, 
from  which  port  she  sailed  August  28,  touched  at  Newport,  and  arrived 
at  Cadiz  September  25,  since  which  time  she  has  been  stationed  on  the 
Spanish  coast. 

THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  STATION. 

Rear-Admiral  Gustavus  H.  Scott  relieved  Eear-Admiral  Joseph  F. 
Green  of  the  command  of  this  station  at  Hampton  Koads  May  15,  and 
is  now  in  command. 

The  following  vessels  are  now  or  have  been  attached  to  the  station  at 
some  time  during  the  past  year:  Worcester,  (flag-ship,)  15  guns;  Canan- 
(laigna,  10  guns  ;  Powhatan,  17  guns ;  Richmond,  14  guns  ;  Pawnee,  2 
guns;  Wyoming,  6  guns;  Shawmut, 3  guns;  Nipsic,  3  guns;  Terror, 
4  guns ;  Saugus,  2  guns. 

The  movements  of  the  vessels  above  named  have  been  as  follows : 

The  Worcester,  bearing  the  flag  of  liear- Admiral  Green,  having  vis- 
ited St.  Thomas,  St.  John's,  Porto  Eico,  Samana  Ba}',  and  Havana, 
arrived  at  Key  West  November  29, 1872.  She  remafned  there  until 
February  3.  1873,  and  sailed  for  Matanzas,  arriving  the  following 
day.  She  left  Matanzas  February  11,  and  arrived  at  Havana  the  same 
day.  Left  Havana  the  26th,  and  arrived  at  Key  West  February  27. 
March  17  she  sailed  again  on  a  cruise  to  the  southward,  arrived  at 
Bridgetown  the  2d  and  left  the  5th  of  April ;  arrived  at  St.  Pierre, 
Martinique,  April  7,  and  left  the  next  day  for  Puerto  Cabello ;  arrived 
on  the  12th,  and  sailed  the  same  day  for  Santiago  de  Cuba;  arrived  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba  April  18,  and  remained  until  the  22d ;  arrived  at 
Kingston  24th,  left  on  the  25th,  and  arrived  at  Key  West  May  5. 

3lay  15  Sear- Admiral  Scott  relieved  Hear- Admiral  Green,  and  the 
latter  proceeded  in  the  Powhatan  to  Boston,  where  he  hauled  down  his 
flap  May  28. 

The  Worcester  remained  at  Key  West  until  July  5,  when  she  came  to 
Norfolk  for  repairs.  August  25  she  left  the  navy- yard  for  Bermuda ; 
arrived  there  on  the  21st.  She  sailed  from  Bermuda  September  4,  ar- 
rived at  Hampton  Eoads  on  the  10th,  off  the  anchorage  on  the  13th  ; 
went  to  the  yard  on  the  20th,  repaired,  and  sailed  again  from  Hampton 
Roads  for  Key  West  November  18,  and  arrived  there  the  23d. 

The  Canandaigua  sailed  from  Key  West  December  12,  1872,  on  a 

croise  to  the  southward  ;  arrived  at  Samana  December  24,  left  on  the 

-6th;  arrived  at  St.  Thomas  on  the  28th,  and  left  January  5, 1873.    She 

was  at  Pointe  k  Pitre  from  the  9th  to  the  14th  of  January  ;  at  La 

Gnayra  from  the  17th  to  the  20th  ;  at  Porto  Cabello  the  2l8t  and  22d  ^ 

at  Cara^oa  from  the  24th  to  the  30th ;  at  Santa  Martha  from  the  1st 

to  the  4th  of  Februarj'.    February  10  she  left  Carthagena  and  arrived 

it  Aspinwall  on  the  12th  ;  left  on  the  14th,  and  reached  Havana  the 

'^ih.    She  remained  at  Havana  until  March  4,  and  the  following  day 

rwujhed  Key  West.    March  25  she  proceeded  to  Matanzas  ;  remained 

there  until  the  31st,  and  the  sjime  day  arrived  at  Havana.    She  left 

Havana  April  5,  touched  at  Matanzas,  remaining  there  until  the  10th» 
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and  arrived  at  Key  West  on  the  11th.  May  10  she  left  for  Yera  Cruz,  via 
New  Orleans,  or  the  Southwest  Pass,  to  convey  the  United  States  min- 
ister to  his  destination.  The  minister  was  disembarj^ed  at  Yera  Cruz 
on  the  25th  of  May,  and  on  the  31st  the  Canandaigua  sailed  for  Key  West, 
and  arrived  there  Jane  9.  On  the  19th  of  June  she  sailed  for  Aspin- 
wall  and  arrived  the  29th.  She  remained  there  until  Angust  3,  when  she 
proceeded  to  Kingston,  Jamacia,  for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  the 
•crew,  arriving  on  the  9th.  She  left  Jamaica  September  11,  touched  at 
Key  West,  and  reached  Hampton  Eoads,  September  25,  and  was  sent 
thence  to  Philadelphia  for  repairs. 

The  Wyoming  sailed  from  Key  West  December  14, 1872,  landed  the 
United  States  consul-general  to  Cuba  at  Havana,  and  proceeded  thence 
on  a  cruise  to  the  southward.  She  reached  San  Juan  January  2, 1873, 
and  left  on  the  9th  for  San  Barbara  de  Samana;  thence  she  proceeded 
to  Santo  Domingo  City,  and  Jacmel  and  Aux  Cayes,  and  arrived  at 
Kingston  on  the  19th.  From  Kingston  she  went  to  Port  au  Prince,  also 
to  Gonaives,* Nicola  Mole,  and  arrived  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  February 
4th.  She  le.t  there  on  the  9th,  touched  at  Matanzas,  and  reached  Key 
West  on  the  19th.  March  15  she  proceeded  to  the  Mexican  coast,  where 
she  remained  until  June  4,  and  returned  to  Key  West  June  14.  From 
Key  West  she  came  to  Hampton  Boads,  arriving  July  10,  and  went  up 
to  the  yard  on  the  25th.  August  6  she  sailed  for  Aspinwall  via  Ber- 
muda and  Kingston ;  arrived  at  Bermuda  August  28,  sailed  September 
Si ;  arrived  at  Kingston  September  9,  left  on  the  20th,  and  arrived  at 
Aspinwall  September  25,  where  she  remained  until  November,  when 
she  went  to  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

The  Nipsic,  from  November,  1872,  to  January,  1873,  was  visiting  the 
ports  of  Santo  Domingo.  January  7  she  left  Samana  for  Silver  Bank 
Passage  to  examine  shoals  in  the  vicinity.  She  subsequently  visited 
Cape  Haytien,  Guatanamo,  and  Havana,  and  arrived  at  Key  West  Feb- 
ruary 2.  She  left  Key  West  February  13,  on  surveying  service,  on 
which  she  was  engaged  to  13th  March,  when  she  proceeded  to  San  Juan 
for  supplies,  &c.  April  10  she  left  for  Samana,  arrived  on  the  12th,  left 
on  the  14th,  searched  for  Silver-Bank  Passage  Shoal,  Clarion  Shoal, 
<Ciudado  Eeef,  visited  Matthew  Town^  and  arrived  at  Nuevitas  May  6. 
She  proceeded  thence  to  Key  West  via  Matanzas,  and  arrived  May  16. 
June  23  she  left  for  Hampton  Boads,  thence  for  New  York,  and  was 
put  out  of  commission  July  26. 

The  Shawmut  was  under  repairs  at  Key  West  until  March  5,  when 
she  sailed  for  and  arrived  at  Havana  the  next  day.  She  left  Havana 
for  Matanzas,  March  26,  and  arrived  the  same  day.  She  remained  at 
Matanzas  until  April  28,  when  she  proceeded  to  Key  West.  June  23 
she  left  Key  West  for  Hampton  Boads ;  arrived  on  the  30th.  July  30 
she  arrived  at  Washington,  and  has  since  been  under  repairs. 

The  Saugus  left  Philadelphia  November  28, 1872,  arrived  at  Key  West 
February  13,  via  Norfolk  and  Savannah,  and  has  since  been  at  anchor 
in  that  harbor. 

The  Terror,  having  been  relieved  by  the  Saugus,  left  Key  West  May 
17  in  tow  of  the  Powhatan,  arrived  off  the  Delaware  Biver  May  24,  aud 
•came  up  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  was  put  out  of  commission  June  10. 

The  Pawnee  arrived  at  Key  West  February  8, 1873,  from  Pensacola, 
4ind  has  been  stationed  there  since  that  time. 

The  Bichmond  was  commissioned  at  Philadelphia  November  18, 1872; 
sailed,  December  15,  for  Norfolk,  arrived  there  the  19th  ;  left  Hampton 
Boads  January  31, 1873 ;  reported  for  duty  on  the  station  at  Key  West 
February  11,  where  she  remained  until  the  23d,  and  proceeded  to  survey 
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a  sapi)osed  shoal  near  Jupiter  Inlet.  She  returned  to  Key  West  March 
9,  left  the  13th,  arrived  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Eico,  the  22d ;  left  the  2dth, 
sinreyed  a  shoal  in  the  vicinity  of  Bolandar  Head,  and  arrived  at  San 
Domingo  City  the  31st.  She  left  San  Domingo  the  same  day,  proceeded 
to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  arrived  there  April  3,  left  the  5th  for  Santiago 
deCaba,  and  arrived  on  the  7th.  She  remained  there  nntil  the '12th, 
and  effected  the  release  of  certain  American  seamen  who  were  being 
tried,  then  proceeded  to  Guantanamo  Bay;  thence  to  Port  an  Prince 
and  Cape  Haytien.  She  left  the  latter  place  April  15,  arrived  at  Havana 
oD  the  19th,  left  on  the  21st,  and  arrived  at  Matanzas  same  day.  She 
left  Matanzas  on  the  29th,  and  arrived  at  Key  West  on  the  30th.  May 
10,  having  been  detached  from  the  station,  she  left  Key  West  for  the 
North  Pacific  station,  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  July  7,  sailed  on  the 
l*6tb,  and  reached  Valparaiso  October  4.  She  left  the  latter  port  Octo- 
ber 25  for  San  Francisco. 

The  Powhatan,  with  the  Saugus,leffc  Philadelphia  November  28, 1872, 
and  arrived  at  Key  West,  via  Norfolk  and  Tybee  Roads,  February  13, 
1S73.  Daring  the  month  of  April  she  was  employed  a  few  days  in  as- 
sisting the  telegraph  company.  May  6,  she  went  over  to  Havana,  re- 
tarn^  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  17th  left  for  Boston,  via  the  capes  of  the 
Delaware,  with  the  Terror  in  tow ;  arrived  off  the  capes  May  24,  and  at 
IJoston  May  28.  July  25  she  left  Boston  for  Hampton  Roads,  and  ar- 
rived on  the  29th.  In  August  she  proceeded  to  Halifax,  and  returned  to 
New  York  in  September.  In  November  she  was  ordered  to  Philadel- 
phia, which  port  she  left  the  25th  of  that  month  with  the  Manhattan 
for  Key  West,  but  returned  and  took  a  second  departure  December  5, 
the  last  time  from  Wilmington. 

THE  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATION. 

The  vessels  on  this  station  are :  Lancaster,  (flag-ship,)  22  guns ;  Ticon- 
deroga,  11  guns;  Wasp,  1  gun. 

The  Ticonderoga  is  about  sailing  for  the  United  States.  Rear- Admi- 
ral Wilham  Rogers  Taylor  was  relieved  by  Rear-Admiral  James  H. 
Strong,  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  October  31. 

The  movements  of  the  vessels  have  been  as  follows : 

The  Lancaster  having  completed  repairs  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, 1872,  left  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  25th  of  that  mouth  for  the  La 
Plata.  January  18, 1873,  Rear-Admiral  Taylor  transferred  his  flagtem- 
I>orarily  to  the  Wasp  and  made  a  visit  to  Buenos  Ayres,  Rosario,  and 
ColoDia,  and  returned  to  Montevideo  February  9.  The  Lancaster  in 
the  mean  time  made  a  crnise  to  the  south,  returning  about  the  9th  of 
February.  She  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  La  Plata  until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  May,  visiting  Moldanado,  Montevideo,  St.  Catharines,  and 
Santos,  and  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  June  11.  She  remained  at  Rio 
nnder  repairs  nntil  Angust  28,  when  she  proceeded  on  a  cruise  north- 
ward, arriving  at  Bahia  September  16,  leaving  there  the  29th  and  re- 
tumiDg  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  October  7.  October  31,  Rear- Admiral  Taylor 
was  relieved,  as  above  stated. 

The  Ticonderoga  sailed  from  Montevideo  December  30, 1872,  for  Rio 
<ie  Janeiro,  where  she  arrived  January  22, 1873.  She  left  Rio  Jannary 
'\  for  Santos  and  St.  Catharines,  and  arrived  at  Montevideo  from 
the  last-named  port  March  14.  She  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  La 
Wata  until  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  she  proceeded  to  Rio  de 
•Janeiro,  arriving  May  1:8.  June  30  she  proceeded  southward  again — 
^witeil  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  St.  Catharine's,  Santos,  and  returned 
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to  Bio  de  Janeiro  October  20,  from  which  port  she  expected  to  sail  for 
the  United  States. 

The  Wasp,  in  i^orember,  1872,  visited  Moldanado  and  Rio  Grande  de 
Sal,  and  was  used  by  Eear-Admiral  Taylor  temporarily  to  visit,  in  Jan- 
uary, Bosario,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Colonia,  from  which  service  she  re- 
turned to  Montevideo  February  9.  In  April  she  went  to  Colonia  and 
returned  to  Montevideo  May  3.  She  remained  there,  having  new  tubes 
put  in  her  boilers,  until  fall.  When  last  heard  from,  October  6,  she  was 
at  Asuncion,  having  conveyed  the  United  States  minister  up  the 
Paraguay. 

THE  NORTH  PACIFIC  STATION. 

The  vessels  on  the  North  Pacific  station  are:  Saranac,  (fla^-ship.)  11 
guns ;  Benicia,  12  guns ;  Eichmond,  14  guns. 

The  California  was  put  out  of  commission  at  San  Francisco  July  3, 
and  the  St.  Mary's,  which  returned  from  the  station,  at  Norfolk,  June  17. 

The  movements  of  the  several  vessels  have  been  as  follows : 

The  California,  bearing  the  flag  of  Bear- Admiral  Pennock,  arrived  at 
Honolulu  January  15,  from  San  Francisco,  where,  on  account  of  affairs 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  she  remained  until  May  7,  then  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  arriving  May  25.  Bear- Admiral  Pennock  having  traus 
ferred  his  flag  to  the  Saranac,  hoisting  it  June  28,  the  California  was 
put  out  of  commission  as  above  stated. 

•    The  Bichmond  arrived  at  San  Francisco  December  4,  from  the  ^orth 
Atlantic  station,  and  reported  for  duty  on  this  station. 

The  Saranac  arrived  at  San  Francisco  November  23, 1872,  from  Pan- 
ama and  intermediate  ports.  She  sailed  again  in  January,  1873,  for  the 
Mexican  and  Central  A  merican  coasts.  In  February  she  visited  Ma- 
zatlan,  San  Bias,  and  Acapulco,  and  in  March,  Punta  Arenas,  Corinto, 
and  La  Union,  and  returned  to  Acapulco  March  16.  April  25  she 
arrived  at  San  Francisco,  and  June  28,  Bear- Admiral  Pennock  trans- 
ferred his  flag  to  her.  She  left  San  Francisco  July  5,  on  a  northern 
cruise,  and  arrived  at  Esquimault  on  the  12th,  left  there  on  the  16th 
for  Sitka,  via  the  inland  passage,  anchored  at  numerous  places  on  the 
way,  and  reached  Chilcat  Village,  head  of  navigation,  on  the  30th. 
Leaving  Sitka  August  19,  she  returned  the  same  route,  visited  Port 
Townsend,  Seattle,  Steilacoom,  Olympia,  and  reached  San  Francisco 
September  29.  October  7  she  sailed  for  Honolulu  and  arrived  on  the 
19th. 

The  Benicia  arrived  at  Honolulu  January  4, 1873,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  remained  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  until  the  latter  part  of 
March.  While  there  the  flag  was  temporarily  transferred  to  her.  April 
7  she  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  filled  up  with  stores,  made  some  repairs, 
and  sailed  May  5  for  Panama.  She  touched  at  some  of  the  Mexican 
and  Central  American  ports,  and  arrived  at  Panama  August  12.  in 
the  latter  part  of  September  and  early  part  of  October  she  co-operated 
with  the  flag  ship  of  the  South  Pacific  station,  by  landing  a  force  at 
Panama  for  the  protection  of  American  citizens  and  property. 

The  St.  Mary's  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  November  23, 1872,  for  the 
Atlantic  States.  She  arrived  at  Valparaiso  January  23, 1873,  left  there 
February  20,  arrived  at  Barbadoes  April  28,  touched  at  St.  Thomas, 
and  arrived  at  Norfolk  June  3,  where  she  was  put  out  of  commission 
as  above  stated. 

The  Narragansett  arrived  at  Callao  January  1,  sixty-five  days  from 
Sydney,  Australia.    She  made  certain  repairs  and  alterations  at  Callao, 
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sailed  March  20,  and  arrived  at  Panama  April  2.    From  Panama  she 
proceeded  tx)  Lower  California,  and  has  been  engaged  in  surveys  in  that 

Ticinity. 

THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  STATION. 

Tbe  vessels  now  on  this  station  are,  the  Pensacola,  (flag-ship,)  22  guns  ; 
Omaha,  12  guns ;  Onward,  3  guns. 

The  Tascarora  was  early  in  the  year  on  the  station,  but  was  with- 
drawn for  si)ecial  service. 

The  movements  of  the  vessels  have  been  as  follows : 

The  Pensacola,  flag-ship  of  Rear- Admiral  Charles  Steedman,  arrived 
at  Talcahnano  December  4, 1872,  from  Payta ;  left  there  on  the  12th, 
and  arrived  at  Valparaiso  on  the  14th  of  December.  She  remained  at 
the  last-mentioned  port  until  March  20,  when  she  proceeded  to  Co- 
fjQinibo,  arriving  on  the  22d.  She  left  Coquirabo  April  1,  and  arrived 
at  Caliao  on  the  9th  ;  left  Callao  on  the  22d  for  Panama,  touching  on 
the  way  at  Payta,  and  arrived  May  8.  At  Panama  she  landed  a  force 
ior  the  protection  of  American  citizens  and  their  property  during  the 
Involution.  She  sailed  from  Panama  June  2,  arrived  at  Payta  on  the 
10th  and  at  Callao  on  the  18th,  where  she  remained  until  the  9th  of 
'Uily,  and  then  proceeded  to  Coquimbo.  In  September  she  left  for 
Panama,  where  on  the  22d  of  that  month  Eear-Admiral  Steedman  was 
ivlieved  by  Bear- Admiral  John  J.  Almy.  Shortly  after  the  latter  took 
command  of  tbe  station,  a  second  landing  of  men  was  made  from  the  ' 
Tensaeola  for  the  same  purpose  as  in  the  first  instance.  The  Pensacola 
remaiued  at  Panama  until  October  23,  when  she  proceeded  south, 
lw)and  for  the  coast  of  Chili. 

The  Omaha,  which  sailed  from  Philadelphia  October  8, 1872,  to  join 
tin*  station,  arrived  at  Valparaiso  February  6, 1873.  March  20  she  left 
Valparaiso  io  company  with  the  flag-ship,  and  arrived  at  Coquimbo  on 
the  22d.  She  remained  at  Coquimbo  until  April  7,  when  she  proceeded 
to  Callao,  via  Iquiqui,  and  arrived  on  the  21st.  June  2  she  left  Callao  for 
Pauama,  and  arrived  on  the  15th.  On  the  25th  of  June  she  sailed  for 
Guayaquil,  thence  to  Coquimbo  and  Valparaiso.  She  was  at  Callao 
An/rast  30. 

The  Tuscarora  left  Valparaiso  October  30, 1872,  for  Callao,  and  on 
the  24th  December  sailed  from  the  latter  port  for  Panama,  to  co-operate 
vith  the  Darien  surveying  expedition.  She  arrived  at  Panama  Janu- 
ary 1, 1873,  and  was  engaged  in  this  service  until  May  17,  when  she 
•mailed  for  San  Francisco,  via  Acapulco.  She  was  at  Acapulco  from  May 
-0  to  June  1,  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  June  25.  She  was  subse- 
'laently  engaged  in  surveying  on  the  northwest  coast,  to  determine  a 
Miitable  route  for  a  submarine  cable,  and  returned  to  San  Francisco  from 
thiM  service  November  6. 

Tlie  Onward  has  been  permanently  stationed  at  Callao. 

ASIATIC  STATION. 

The  following  vessels  comprise  the  force  now  on  the  Asiatic  station : 
Hartford,  (flag-ship,)  18  guns;  Iroquois, 6  guns;  Lackawanna,  10  guns; 
^ico, 3  guns;  Palos,  Gguns;  Monocacy,  6  guns;  Ashuelot,  6  guns; 
Yantic,  3  guns ;  Idaho,  7  guns. 

The  movements  of  the  vessels  on  this  station  during  the  past  year 
have  been  as  follows  : 

The  Colorado  left  Hong-Kong  November  21, 1872,  arriving  at  Singa- 
I|ore  on  the  28th,  and  on  the  2d  of  December  sailed  for  the  United 
States,  touching  at  Anjer  and  Cape  Town,  and  arrived  March  12,  and 
^M  pnt  out  of  commission  March  25, 1873. 
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The  Hartford  arrived  at  Point  de  Oalle,  Ceylon,  via  Suez  Canal,  on 
February  20 ;  from  thence  to  Penang,  and,  leaving  March  3,  arrived  at 
Singapore  on  the  6th ;  from  thence  to  Manila,  arriving  March  22 ; 
thence  to  Hong-Kong,  arriving  30th  March.  On  the  3d  of  April,  Rear- 
AdmiralJenkins  changed  his  flag  to  the  Hartford  from  the  Lackawanna. 
The  Hartford  left  Hong-Kong  for  Amoy  30th  April,  arriving  May  2j 
leaving  the  same  day,  arrived  at  Shanghai  on  the  10th ;  remained  at 
Shanghai  nntil  July  12,  when  she  left  for  Wusung;  and  in  a  few  days 
sailed  for  Nagasaki,  arriving  on  July  21 ;  remained  in  Nagasaki  until 
October  4,  then  sailed  for  Woosuug,  arriving  on  the  6th.  On  the  12th 
October  entered  the  Yang-tse  River,  arriving  at  Chin-Kiaug  on  the  14th ; 
will  reach  Kiu-Kiang  to-morrow,  and  will  proceed  to  Hankow;  from 
Hankow  she  will  return  to  Shanghai,  and  thence  to  Hong-Kong,  to 
arrive  there  about  the  Ist  of  December. 

The  Lackawanna  left  Hong-Kong,  in  company  with  the  Colorado, 
November  21,  1872,  arriving  at  Singapore  on  the  29th ;  sailed  from 
Singapore  December  6,  calling  at  Pulo  Penang,  and  remained  four 
days ;  sailed  thence  to  Calcutta,  arriving  December  20 ;  sailed  from  Cal- 
cutta January  3,  1873,  touching  at  Penang,  and  arrived  at  Singapore 
January  15 ;  thence  to  Bangkok,  arriving  January  29.  On  February 
8  sailed  for  Saigon,  arriving  on  the  13th ;  thence  on  the  ISth  for  Manila, 
arriving  on  February  26;  sailed  from  Manila  March  1,  arriving  at 
Hong-Kong  4th  March,  remaining  until  the  20th ;  in  company  with 
the  Monocacy  visited  Macao  and  Whampoa,  the  Monocacy  carrying  my 
flag  to  Canton ;  returned  to  Hong-Kong  on  April  2,  and  sailed  for 
Yokohama  on  the  10th,  arriving  on  the  20th  ;  remaining  a  short  time  in 
Yokohama,  sailed  for  Nagasaki,  visiting  Kobe  ea  routCj  and  arriving  at 
Nagasaki  June  1 ;  on  June  12,  in  company  with  Yantic  and  Saco,  sailed 
for  Shanghai,  arriving  on  the  15th ;  on  the  18th  of  July  sailed  from 
Shanghai  for  Che-foo,  arriving  on  the  22d,  remaining  two  days;  made 
short  visits  to  Teng-chu-fn,  Taku,  and  Ninghai ;  thence  to  Nagasaki, 
arriving  August  2 ;  sailed  from  Nagasaki  to  Wadwostok,  Russian  Sibe- 
ria, arriving  28th,  and  left  31st  August;  thence  to  Hakodadi,  arriving 
September  3 ;  arrived,  probably,  at  Yokohama  about  October  15,  and 
is  at  this  date  on  her  way  to  or  at  Nagasaki. 

The  Iroquois,  having  been  under  repairs  at  Shanghai,  left  March  12, 
for  Nagasaki,  arriving  on  the  15th;  thence  on  the  21st  March  to  Kobe; 
thence  on  the  2d  April  to  Yokohama,  arriving  on  the  4th.  Left  Yoko- 
hama April  29,  arriving  at  Shanghai  May  4.  Remained  in  Shanghai 
until  July  22,  when  she  sailed  for  Nieu-chwang ;  remaining  there  from 
July  28  until  August  9th;  thence  to  Nenghai,  10th  August;  Taku 
Bar,  11th  to  13th  August ;  Teng-chu-fu,  15th  to  17th  August ;  arriving 
at  Che-foo  August  18.  On  September  9  sailed  for  Shanghai,  arriving  on 
the  11th  and  leaving  on  the  17th ;  arrived  at  Chin-Kiang,  Yang-tse  River, 
on  the  19th,  and  on  the  loth  October  left  for  Shanghai. 

The  Saco,  having  been  under  repairs  at  Shanghai,  sailed  from  thence 
on  the  1st  March  for  Nagasaki,  arriving  on  the  5th ;  left  on  the  8th 
for  Kobe,  arriving  on  the  11th;  left  on  the  17th  for  Yokohama,  arriving 
19th  of  March.  Again  left  Yokohama  May  1;  in  Kobe  from  6th  to  8tb, 
arriving  in  Nagasaki  on  the  10th.  In  company  with  Lackawanna  and 
Yantic  sailed  June  12  for  Shanghai,  arriving  on  the  15th.  Left  Shang- 
hai June  30th,  arriving  at  Taku  Bar  July  4,  and  proceeded  to  Tientsin ; 
remained  there  until  August  22 ;  in  Che-foo  from  24th  to  27th  August, 
arriving  at  Nagasaki  31st  August.  Left  Nagasaki  September  8,  visiting 
Kobe  en  routCj  and  arrived  at  Yokohama  15th  September,  where  she 
still  remains. 

The  Yantic  sailed  from  Zanzibar  January  23,  arriving  at  Seychelles 
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on  February  1,  and  leaving  on  the  14th  ;  Point  de  Galle,  from  oth  to- 
9th  of  March ;  Palo  Penang,  22d  and  23d  of  March ;  Singapore,  25th' 
)Iarch  to  2d  of  April,  reaching  Hong-Kong  15th  of  April.  Left  Hong- 
Kong  May  18,  calling  at  Amoy,  2l8t  to  25th  of  May ;  Foo-chow,  26th  to* 
i'9th  May,  reaching  Nagasaki  5th  of  June.  On  the  12th  of  June,,  in 
company  with  Lackawanna  and  Saco,  sailed  for  Shanghai.  Left  Shang- 
hai Jnne  30,  calling  at  Nagasaki  from  3d  to  Oth  of  July,  Kobe  8th  to 
9th,  arriving  at  Yokohama  on  the  11th.  Sailed  from  Yokohama  Septem- 
l)er  16,  Kol^  19th  to  20th  September,  reaching  Nagasaki  on  the  22d. 
Sailed  for  Shanghai  October  4,  arrived  on  the  6th.  She  is  under  orders 
to  go  to  Hong-Kong,  and  thence  proceed  to  visit  Manila  and  the  ports 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  southward  of  Manila,  IloJlo,  Zebu, 
&o.,  and  the  Snlu  Sea ;  to  visit  Brunai,  capital  of  Borneo,  Batavia, 
Singapore,  Acheen,  Penang,  and  Malacca. 

The  Ashuelot  left  Tien-tsin  on  July  3,  arriving  at  Nagasaki  on  the 
10th.  Sailed  from  Nagasaki  August  5,  calling  at  Kobe  on  the  8t1i, 
arriving  at  Yokohama  on  the  14th,  and  remains  at  Yokoska,  Japanese 
government  dock-yard,  under  repairs. 

The  Monocacy  left  Shanghai  for  the  ports  on  the  Yang-tse  River  on 
November  13 ;  in  Chin-Kiang  from  14th  to  16th ;  in  Kin-Kiang,  18th  to 
l^th,  reaching  Hankow  on  the  21st.  Kemaining  until  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, started  down  the  river;  Kin-Kiang  29th  to  30th,.  1872;  Chin- 
Kiang  from  1st  to  15th  of  January,  1873,  arriving  at  Shanghai  on  the 
17th.  Left  Shanghai  February  8,  calling  at  Foo-chow,  1 1th  to  15th  Feb- 
ruary ;  Amoy,  16th  to  19th ;  Swatow,  20th  to  24th, reaching  Hong-Kong 
February  25.  Left,  in  company  with  Lackawanna,  for  Macao  March 
1*0  to  24,  thence  to  Canton,  the  Lackawanna  remaining  at  Whampoa. 
Left  Canton  April  1,  arriving  at  Hong-Kong  on  the  2d.  Sailed  from 
HoDg.Kong  April  27;  calling  at  Swatow  28th  to  29th;  Amoy,  30th 
April  to  3d  of  May ;  Foo-chow,  from  5th  to  11th  of  May ;  Ningpo,  from 
13tb  to  16th,  reaching  Shanghai  on  the  17th.  Sailed  from  Shanghai  ou 
July  16 ;  Nagasaki,  July  20.  Left  Nagasaki  24th,  Kobe,  26th,  arriving 
at  Yokohama  July  28,  and  went  to  Yokoska,  where  she  is  under  repairs, 
which  will  be  completed  about  November  1. 

The  Palos  sailed  from  Ningpo  January  22,  reaching  Shanghai  on  the 
-3d,  leaving  on  the  26th  to  visit  the  ports  on  the  Yang-tse  River.  On 
account  of  low  water  did  not  reach  Hankow  until  April  4 ;  remained 
DDtil  May  12,  and,  visiting  the  treaty-ports  on  her  way  down,  reached 
Shanghai  May  12.  Leaving  Woosung  July  18,  arrived  at  Nagasaki  oa 
the  22d.  Sailed  August  6,  calling  at  Kobe  8th  and  Oth,  arriving  at 
Yokohama  on  the  11th,  and  went  to  Yokoska  on  the  12th,  where  she  is 
ander  repairs  at  Japanese  government  dock-yard.  She  is  expected  ta 
be  ready  for  service  by  the  1st  of  November,  and  will  be  sent  to  Tien- 
tsin, on  the  Peiho  River,  for  the  winter. 

The  Idaho  was  towed  by  the  Yantic  on  the  25th  of  July  from  Yoko- 
hama to  Yokoska,  and  is  stationed  at  the  latter  place. 

The  Alaska  arrived  at  New  York  from  this  station  February  14,  and 
ifas  put  out  of  commission  February  26. 

MISCELLAT^EOUS. 

The  Supply  was  put  in  commission  at  New  York  February  8, 1873,  to 
carry  out  American  contributions  to  the  Vienna  Exposition.  She  sailed 
March  5,  and  arrived  at  Trieste  April  10,  having  been  towed  from 
Gibraltar  by  the  Congress.  She  arrived  at  New  York  November  22,  (on 
Mom  from  this  service,)  and  was  put  out  of  commission  December  3. 

The  Ouarc^  was  commissioned  at  New  York  February  1, 1873,  for  the 
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same  servica  as  the  Supply,  and  sailed  March  22.  She  reached  Trieste 
May  3,  having  been  towed  by  the  Congress  from  Gibraltar.  She  has 
not  returned. 

The  Kansas,  on  special  service  connected  with  the  Nicaragua  survey, 
left  Hampton  Koads  December  3, 1872,  and  arrived  off  Grey  town  De- 
cember 20.  She  returned  to  New  York  from  this  service  July  23,  1873. 
While  on  the  Central  American  coast  she  was  frequently  at  Aspinwall, 
protecting  American  interests  in  that  quarter.  November  14  she  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

The  Portsmouth,  specially  fitted  out  for  surveying  service  in  the  Pa- 
cific, sailed  from  New  York  late  in  December,  1872,  and  arrived  at  Talca- 
liuano.  Chili,  March  20,  1873.  She  i)roceeded  thence  to  Valparaiso  and 
Honolulu,  arriving  at  the  latter  port  May  23.  She  has  been  engaged  in 
surveying  and  in  examining  reported  dangers  in  the  Pacific,  making 
Honolulu  her  headquarters.  She  was  at  that  port  October  7,  and  ex- 
I^ected  to  sail,  October  9,  on  a  surveying  cruise. 

The  Constellation,  with  the  cadet-midshipmen  on  board,  left  Annapo- 
lis, June  9,  on  a  practice-cruise;  passed  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake 
June  20,  and  came  to  anchor  off  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  20.  She  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  in  that  vicinity  and  in  the  adjacent  waters 
of  Long  Island  Sound  and  Gardiner's  Baj^  and,  September  6,  sailed  for 
the  Chesapeake.  She  reached  the  inside  of  the  capes  September  9,  and 
on  the  29th  of  that  month  returned  to  the  Academy. 

The  Fortune  was  commissioned  at  the  Washington  navy-yard  June 
20,  and  on  the  24th  proceeded  to  Annapolis,  where  the  cadet-engineers 
were  received  on  board,  and  left  again  July  5.  She  visited  Wilmington, 
Del.,  Chester,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Cold  Spring,  West  Point,  and 
Boston,  and  returned  to  Annapolis,  via  Washington,  September  27. 

The  Juniata  was  put  in  commission  at  Boston,  February  10, 1873; 
went  around  to  Newport,  and  thence  to  New  York,  arriving  at  the  latter 
Iilac43  May  7.  She  was  assigned  to  special  service  in  connection  with 
the  search  for  the  Polaris,  and  her  movements  are  detailed  in  the  Secre- 
tary's report.    November  19  she  sailed  from  New  York  for  Cuba. 

The  Ossipee  was  commissioned  at  New  York  October  10, 1873 ;  left 
there,  November  14,  for  Newport,  thence  for  Hampton  Roads,  arriving 
on  the  20th.  With  the  Mahopac  in  tow,  bound  to  Key  West,  she  passed 
the  capes  November  25. 

The  Mahopac  was  commissioned  at  Norfolk,  November  21, 1873,  and 
left  Hampton  Eoads  on  the  20th  for  Key  West. 

The  Manhattan  was  commissioned  at  Philadelphia,  November  19, 
1873,  and  in  company  with  the  Powhatan  started  for  Key  West  on  the 
25th.  She  returned  to  Wilmington,  after  passing  the  capes  of  the 
Delaware,  December  1,  and  sailed  again  December  5. 

The  Monongahela  was  put  in  commission  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Sep- 
tember 22, 1873;  left  there,  October  2,  for  Newport,  and  sailed  from  the 
latter  place  for  the  Pacific  November  12. 

The  Gettysburg  was  commissioned  at  Washington  November  6,  1873, 
taking  the  place  of  the  Tallapoosa. 

The  Pinta  was  commissioned  at  Philadelphia  November  22, 1873,  and 
sailed  on  the  25th  for  Key  West. 

The  Mayflower  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  November  22,  for 
Boston,  New  York,  Norfolk,  and  Key  West. 

The  Bluelight,  engaged  on  special  service  under  the  United  States 
commissioner  on  fish  and  fisheries,  left  Washington  June  28  for  the 
coast  of  Maine.  She  returned  to  Portsmouth,  N..H.,  September  6,  and 
was  put  out  of  commission  September  13. 


APPENDIX. 


No.  1. 
ESTIMATES  SECEETARY'S  OFFICE,  &c. 

Eit'makt  of  appropriations  required  for  the  $ervice  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1875, 

by  the  Kary  DqMrtment, 


Detailed  objects  of  expooditare  and  ezpUiDations. 


SECRETARY'S  OFFICE. 

8ALARIBB. 

F«r  Mbry  of  SecreUr\%  per  act  of  March  3, 185.1,  (10  Stat  at  L.,  p.  313,  nee.  4) 
fur  «a!anr  of  chief  clerk,  per  acts  of  July  5, 1662,  (13  SUt.  at  L.,  p.  510,  sec.  3.) 

nidJuiylfi.1870.  (16SUt.atL.,p.S49,84>c.l) 

For  alary  of  disbarsinjr  clerk,  per  acts  of  July  5, 1862,  (13  Stat  at  L.,  p.  510, 

McDaadJaly  lS.1870.(16SutatL..p.349,  SfMxl) 

For  adsiy  of  foar  clerks  of  class  four,  per  acts  of  Man:h  3, 1865,  ( 13  Stat  at  L., 

^454.8ee.l.)  andMarch3,1871.  (16StatatL..p.  492,  sec.  1) 

For  Bikry  of  four  clerks  of  class  three,  per  acts  or  July  5, 1862,  (12  Stat,  at  L.. 

pi5l«,«Bc3,)and  March  3, 1871 

For  uluy  of  two  clerks  of  class  two,  per  acts  of  July  5, 1862,  (13  Stat  at  L., 

pi  511,  aec  3,)  and  March  3. 1871 

Fer  ular?  of  three  clerks  of  class  one,  per  acts  of  July5, 1863,  (13  Stat  at  L., 

I).SII.wc3.)and  March  3, 1871  

F«  oalsry  of  two  messeDjcers,  at  |H40  each,  per  act  of  July  12, 1870,  (16  Stat 

it  Uppt  240. 950,  sec  193) : 

F«  saluy  of  two  laborers,  at  1720  each,  per  acts  of  July  12, 1870,  and  March 

3,WTl , 


COXnXOEST  EXPESHE8. 

F«r  itttioiiery,  fumUore,  newspapers,  and  miscellaneoas  items. 
XAVY  DEPARTMENT  BUILDING. 


8ALABIE8. 


F«v  salary  of  aaperintendent 

Fi^nlarr  of  five  watchmen,  per  acts  of  July  5, 1863,  (13  Stat  at  L.,  p.  511, 

««.3.)  Much  3. 1869.  (15  Stat  at  L.,  p.  307,  sec  1,)  and  July  13, 1870 

For  alary  of  two  laborers,  per  acts  of  March  3, 166^.  (13  6tat  at  L.,  p.  454, 

Mc  1.)  March  3. 1869.  (15  Stat  at  L..  p.  397,  aec  1.)  and  July  12, 1870 


37,  620  00       137, 630  00 


5,000  00 


.*),  000  00 


250  00 
3,600  00 
1,440  00 


5.390  00 


CONTraCKXT  XZPEXSKB. 

For  lacldmtal  labor,  fuel,  lights,  and  miscellaneous  items 

NAVY. 

CONTIKCKKT  BXPKN8K8. 

S«at  aad  faovitare  of  buildings  and  oflBces  not  in  navy-yards ;  expenses  of 
c«Brta>9iartial.  courts  of  inquiry,  boards  of  investigation,  examiuiug- 
boards,  with  elerka'  and  witnesses'  fees,  and  traveling  expenses  and  costs ; 
rtstioasry  and  recordiae ;  expenses  of  purchasing-paymasters'  offices  at 
^  Tarious  cities,  inclauiog  clerks,  furniture,  fuel,  stationery,  and  inci- 
dental fxpeuaes ;  newspapers  and  advertising :  foreign  postage ;  telegraph- 
iag.  fordgn  and  domestic :  copying ;  mail  and  express  wagons,  and  livery 
w  rxpt«ss  fees  and  freight ;  ajl  books  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  ;  experts' 
fn«  aad  eosU  of  saits ;  commissions,  warrants,  diplomas,  and  discharges ; 
v^f  of  Teasels  in  distress,  and  pilotage ;  recovery  of  valuables  from  ship- 
vncka;  quarantine  expenses;  care  and  transportation  of  the  dead; 
'^'parts,  pmessioaal  inreiitlgatlon,  and  information  from  abroad :  and  all 
^^hrrmergipnciesand  extraordinary  expenses  arising  at  home  and  abroad, 
bat  impoaiible  to  be  anticipated  or  classified 


7,000  00 


5,390  00 


7,000  00 


135, 009  00 


100.000  00 
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No.  2.         ' 

I^AVAL  ACADEMY. 

report  of  the  board  of  visitors. 

United  States  Naval  Academy, 

June  2, 1873. 

Sm :  The  Board  of  Visitors  appointed  "  to  attend  the  Academy  during 
the  May  examiuation,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  examination  of 
the  graduating  and  other  classes,  and  of  examining  into  the  state  of  the 
police,  discipline,  and  the  general  management  of  the  institution,''  have 
the  honor  to  present  the  following  report : 

The  board  entered  upon  its  duties  on  the  morning  of  May  20,  all  the 
members,  with  a  single  exception,  being  present.  After  the  customary 
formal  reception  by  the  Superintendent  and  officers  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, the  board  organized  by  the  choice  of  Rear-Admiral  Charles  H. 
DaVis,  U.  S.  N.,  as  president,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Reynolds,  U.  S. 
A.,  as  vice-president,  and  William  H.  llackett,  esq.,  as  secretary. 

For  the  purpose  of  observing  as  carefully  as  possible  the  stated  ex- 
aminations, the  board  appointed  a  standing  committee,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  assign  the  members  from  day  to  day  to  attendance  at  the 
various  class-rooms.  This  arrangement  secured  the  presence  of  from 
one  to  three  members  at  each  examination,  and,  on  one  day,  the  board 
in  a  body  attended  successively  all  the  examinations  in  progress.  Stand- 
ing committees  were  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  the  gen- 
iral  condition  and  managementof  the  Academy,  as  respects  the  grounds 
and  buildings,  the  system  of  police  and  discipline,  the  course  of  study 
and  methods  of  instruction,  and  such  other  matters  as  might  from  time 
to  time  suggest  themselves. 

These  committees  examined  in  detail  and  with  great  care  the  several 
matters  referred  to  them,  and  the  results  of  their  investigations  were  in 
all  cases  presented  to  the  meetings  of  the  board,  and  there  fully  dis- 
cussed. The  board  is  able  to  say,  therefore,  with  entire  confidence,  that 
its  conclusions  are  based  upon  as  careful  observation  and  reflection  as 
could  be  bestowed  upon  so  important  subjects  within  the  limited  time 
allowed.  The  Superintendent  and  his  entire  corps  of  assistants  placed 
within  reach  of  the  board  every  possible  facility  for  the  performance  of 
the  duties  assigned  to  it,  and  it  may  be  stated,  in  general,  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  Academy  is  in  every  important  respect  exceed- 
ingly prosperous  and  satisfactory. 

The  board  is  glad  to  believe  that  any  prejudices  against  the  Academy, 
which  may  have  formerly  existed,  have  passed  aw^ay ;  or  that,  if  thoy 
still  exist,  it  is  only  in  cases  where  the  real  facts  are  imperfectly  under- 
stood. 

All  the  appointments  of  the  place  are  in  excellent  order.  The  grounds 
are  kept  in  the  most  neat  and  tasteful  condition ;  the  arrangements  for 
the  various  kinds  of  drill  and  exercise  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  cadets  in  a  knowledge  of  their  duties,  as  well  as  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  physical  health ;  and  the  course  of  study 
land  methods  of  discipline  are  thorough  and  successful. 

The  suggestions  and  recommendations  that  have  been  agreed  upon, 
to  be  presented  in  this  report,  are  accordingly  made,  not  so  much  as 
criticisms  upon  the  present  organization,  as  indications  of  some  partica- 
lar  directions  in  which  the  system  already  established  may  be  made  stil 
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more  successful  and  efficient.  While  there  have  been  dififerences  of 
opinion  among  the  members  of  the  board  on  some  important  subjects, 
the  conclusions  here  presented  have  been  adopted  with  substantial 
ananimity,  and  on  one  i>oint,  at  least,  there  has  been  a  most  cordial 
and  emphatic  agreement,  viz,  that  the  Academy  should  be  supplied 
with  the  very  b^t  equipment  in  men  and  appliances  that  can  be  fur- 
Dished.  No  economy  could  be  more  unwise  than  that  which  would 
withhold  from  a  national  institution  like  this  anything  that  could  in- 
crease its  vigor  and  efficiency.  Whatever  the  exigencies  of  the  future 
may  require  of  the  military  arm  of  the  United  States  service,  it  seems 
inevitable  that  the  Navy  should  steadily  increase  in  relative  importance, 
both  as  an  arm  of  defense  along  our  extended  coast-lines,  and  as  a  means 
of  maintaining  our  widening  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  seems  the  obvious  dictate  of  good  judgment,  therefore,  that  the  offi- 
cers who  are  to  be  intrusted  with  the  responsible  duty  of  directing  this 
branch  of  the  service  should  receive  the  most  thorough  training,  theo- 
retical and  practical,  that  the  resources  of  the  country  can  supply. 

In  order  to  present  the  conclusions  of  the  board  as  briefly  and  clearly 
a^  possible,  they  may  be  grouped  under  a  few  distinct  headings. 

I. — THE  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

These,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  are  as  well  kept  as  could  be 
desired.  The  chapel,  the  library,  the  new  mess-hall,  and  some  others 
of  the  buildings,  are  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
intended,  though  it  seems  desirable,  as  previous  boards  have  recom- 
mended, that  the  laundry  and  water-closets  should  be  removed  from  the 
l>a8emeut  of  the  mess-hall,  as  soon  as  the  purchase  of  additional  ground, 
for  which  provision  has  already  been  made  by  a  law  of  Congress,  shall 
be  completed.  A  few  additions  to  the  buildings,  however,  are  impera- 
tively needed  at  once. 

1.  A  new  armory. — ^The  building  now  used  for  this  purpose  is  in  every 
respect  unfit.  It  is  so  low  on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  overlay  a  second  floor  upon  the  first,  in  order  to  keep  it  approxi- 
mately dry ;  but  this  -does  not  prevent  the  upper  floor  from  being  per- 
ceptibly damp  for  weeks  together;  moreover,  the  main  walls  are  so 
insecare  that  one  of  them  has  to  be  supported  by  props,  and  there  is 
a  general  appearance  of  shakiness  about  the  structure,  w^hich  is  only 
partly  concealed  by  an  abundance  of  paint. 

2.  The  growing  wants  of  the  department  of  steamenginery  require 
M)me  enlargement  of  the  building  occupied  by  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  successful  departments  of  the  institution,  and  the 
board  is  unanimously  of  opinion  that  its  needs  should  be  supplied  in  tho 
most  liberal  spirit.  It  is  understood,  from  plans  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  submitted  to  the  board,  that  the 
necessary  room  can  be  secured  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense,  by 
making  some  simple  additions  to  the  present  building,  without  essential 
modification  of  its  plan  or  appearance. 

3.  The  accommodations  for  the  department  of  physics  and  chemistry 
are  altogether  insufficient.  The  instructors  in  these  subjects,  and  in 
mechanics,  are  obliged  to  use  the  same  lecture-room,  which  can  only  be 
done  at  great  and  almost  daily  inconvenience ;  and  the  laboratory  for 
theme  of  students  in  analytical  chemistry  can  accommodate  only  eight 
at  a  time.  The  supply  of  apparatus,  too,  is  entirely  inadequate.  The 
present  appropriation  for  this  purpose  ($250)  ought  to  be  at  least  quad- 
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mpled.  A  better  and  better- ventilated'  lectare-rootn,  a  larger  and  bet- 
ter-eqnipped  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  physical  laboratory  fitted  np  with 
an  ample  snpply  of  the  most  approved  apparatus,  are  absolntely  neces- 
sary to  save  this  department  from  being  a  discredit  to  the  Academy  and 
the  Oovemment 

4.  The  board  emphatically  concurs  in  the  recommendation  which  has 
been  made  in  former  years,  that  some  provision  be  made  for  a  swimming- 
school.  The  importance  of  this  seems  sufficiently  obvious,  withoat  a 
word  of  argument. 

5.  The  board  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  purchase  of  addi- 
tional grounds,  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  is  a  measure  of  im- 
portance to  the  Academy,  if  it  can  be  consummated  on  reasonable  terms. 
An  undesirable  neighborhood  will  thereby  be  removed  t)ron\  immediate 
proximity  to  the  Academy,  the  water-front  will  be  considerably  extended, 
and  room  will  be  secured  for  marine  barracks,  in  place  of  the  present 
structures,  which  are  entirely  unfit  for  the  purpose,  with  other  buildings 
that  may  from  time  to  time  be  required. 

II. — THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  board  has  been  most  favorably  impressed  with  the  excellence  of 
the  methods  of  instruction  here  pursued,  and  the  satisfactory  results  at- 
tained. The  whole  course  of  study  is  arranged  with  a  view  of  securing 
one  practical  end,  the  training  of  good  officers  for  the  Navy.  The 
academic  studies  are  accordingly  taught  with  constant  reference  to  their 
applications,  and  the  practical  exercises  are  conducted  as  modeis  of 
practice  in  actual  service,  as  well  as  illustrations  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. 

No  one  can  examine  the  matter  carefully  without  a  high  appreciation 
of  the  work  that  the  Academy  is  doing,  both  in  the  way  of  furnishing 
the  service  with  a  body  of  accomplished  and  efficient  naval  officers,  and 
of  developing,  with  remarkable  success,  a  system  of  education  which 
combines  in  due  proportion  the  theoretical  and  the  practical. 

An  educated  man,  as  the  phrase  ordinarily  goes,  may  not  be  a  good 
officer,  and  a  good  officer  is  not  necessarily  an  educated  man ;  but  the 
graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  both.  In  a  few 
particulars  the  board  is  of  opinion  that  the  course  of  study,  without  the 
introduction  of  any  radical  changes,  might  be  considerably  improved. 

1.  It  is  found,  for  instance,  that  a  gwd  many  cadets  drop  out  of  the 
Academy  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  from  inability  to  keep  up  with 
their  class.  During  the  last  ten  years  about  fourteen  hundred  cadets 
have  entered  the  Academy,  five  hundred  of  whom  have  left  before  the 
middle  of  the  second  year.  These  are  boys  who  are  not  thoroughly 
grounded  in  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  or  have  not  studied  algebra  at 
all  before  entering  the  Academy.  The  rule  seems  to  be  that  boys  who 
are  not  well  prepared  in  these  two  points  are  unable  to  go  on  success- 
fully with  the  studies  laid  down  for  the  first  year  (fourth  class)  of  the 
course  in  the  Academy.  It  would  be,  on  every  account,  undesirable  to 
lessen  the  amount  or  lower  the  standard  of  work  required  in  that  year; 
and  the  board  therefore  strongly  recommends  that  arithmetic,  element- 
ary algebra,  English  grammar,  and  descriptive  geography  be  added  to 
the  requirements  for  admission.  This  would  but  slightly  raise  the  nom- 
inal standard ;  and  it  would  exclude  very  few,  if  any,  who  are  likely  to 
maintain  a  respectable  standing  in  the  course  as  now  organized.  As 
the  case  now  is,  the  requirements  for  admission,  annually  announced, 
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are  a  stindins;  invitatioa  to  boys  to  enter  the  Academy  wbose  prepara- 
tory training  is  not  such  as  to  make  it  probable  that  they  can  succeed 
in  completing  the  course.  A  wrong  is  thus  done  to  the  Government  as 
well  as  to  the  individual  concerned,  and  the  board  proposes  only  that 
the  fall  amount  of  preparation  which  is  really  needed  shall  be  distinctly 
stated. 

2.  The  board  also  recommends  that  cadets  be  appointed  a  full  year  in 
advaDoe,  whenever  it  is  possible,  as  is  now  done  at  the  West  Point 
Academy.  This  would  enable  candidates  to  make  their  preparations 
more  thorough,  and  thus  greatly  diminish  the  risk  of  subsequent  failure 
and  mortification. 

J.  By  a  law  of  Congress,  enacted  at  its  last  session,  it  is  provided  that 
the  coitrse  of  study  for  the  class  entering  the  Academy  in  1873,  and 
aabsequently,  shall  be  six  years  instead  of  four.    It  has  been  thought 
by  some  that  the  two  additional  years  should  be  spent  in  service  at  sea ; 
kit,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  this  board  earnestly 
recommeads  that  one  of  the  years  be  spent  in  additional  study  at  the 
Academy.  The  principal  reason  for  this  recommendation  is,  thatthecadet* 
midshipmen  are  already  receiving  about  three  months  of  sea-practice 
erery  year,  and  therefore  do  not,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified 
to  jadge,  need  so  much  additional  service  before  entering  the  grade  of 
midshipmen  ;  while  there  are  many  subjects,  either  altogether  omitted 
from  the  present  course,  or  but  little  studied,  in  which  more  instruction 
is  very  desirable.    The  amount  of  French  and  Spanish  now  taught  is 
insufficient    It  is  important  that  the  knowledge  of  modern  languages, 
ODce  acquired,  should  be  retained  and  increased  by  constant  use,  either 
by  continuing  the  instruction  through  every  year  of  the  course,  or  by 
parsaiDg,  in  texMK>oka  written  in  these  languages,  some  of  the  subjects 
taojcht  in  the  higher  classes.    3iuch  more  time  should  be  devoted  also 
to  the  study  of  international  law  (with  a  more  suitable  text-book  than 
KeDt-s  first  nine  Lectures)  and  constitutional  law.    In  ethics  no  instruc- 
tion whatever  has  been  given  for  some  time  past,  and  in  order  to  remedy 
this  deficiency,  as  it  is  understood  the  Superintendent  proposes  to  do 
the  coming  year,  some  other  study  of  perhaps  equal  importance  must 
be  displaced.    The  same  may  be  said  respecting  the  law  of  naval 
eoarts-martial,  which  now  is  not  studied  at  all,  but  the  importance  of 
which,  to  the  complete  education  of  a  naval  officer,  is  obvious.    The 
elements  of  nentai  science,  logic,  and  political  economy  ought  also  to 
bestadied ;  and  more  time  is  needed  for  history  in  general,  and  military 
uid  naval  history  in  particular.    It  is,  however,  plainly  impossible  to 
introduee  these  various  subjects,  or  any  of  them,  into  a  course  already 
overcrowded.    The  only  resource  is,  either  to  omit  some  important  sub- 
jects that  are  now  pursued,  or  else  to  extend  the  time.     The  board 
carefully  considered  the  former  alternative,  with  a  particular  view 
to  the  question  whether  some  portion  of  the  studies  in  higher  mathe- 
matics might  not,  perhaps,  be  dropped  from  the  course.    The  result  of 
the  examination  was,  however,  a  unanimous  conviction  that  more  rather 
than  less  time  could  be  profitably  devoted  to  these  branches,  and  that 
uo  part  could  be  omitted  without  seriously  impairing  the  success  and 
nsefalness  of  the  entire  system.    The  whole  scheme  of  teaching  in  the 
department  of  mechanics  is  made  to  depend  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
calculus;  and  the  calculus,  in  turn,  is  habituHlly  taught,  by  an  original 
and  highly  snccessfnl  method,  with  direct  reference  to  its  practical  ap- 
VUcations.    The  board  is  therefore  driven  to  the  conviction  that  an 
addition  of  one  year  to  the  present  course  of  study  is  essential  to  the 
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symmetry  tind  completeness  of  a  system  which  is  already  producing  ad- 
mirable results,  but  which  may  be*  made  by  this  means  to  produce  still 
better  ones. 

4.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  course  of  study  for  cadet-engineers 
be  increased  to  four  years,  instead  of  the  two  now  provided  by  law;  and 
that  they  be  admitted,  according  to  the  present  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions, at  not  less  than  sixteen  nor  more  than  twenty  years  of  age. 
During  the  first  two  years  of  their  course,  at  least,  the  cadet-engineers 
could  profitably  be  placed  in  the  same  classes  with  the  cadet-midship- 
men, taking  the  same  studies  throughout,  with  the  simple  exception  of 
having  steam-enginery  in  place  of  seamanship  and  navigation.  The 
last  two  years  of  their  course  would  then  be  devoted  to  the  higher 
mathematical  and  scientific  studies,  which  are  essential  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  profession.  Closely  connected  with  these  recommen- 
dations is  the  one  that  a  text-book  on  steam-enginery  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  this  department  of  the  Academy,  be  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  progress  made  in  steam-enginery 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  is  such  that  the  books  now  in  use  are  no 
longer  sufficient,  and  since  it  is  found  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
train  up  its  own  engineers,  it  seems  desirable  that  they  be  instructed  in 
the  most  approved  methods. 

5.  There  is  one  other  recommendation  respecting  the  organization  of 
the  Academy  which  the  members  of  the  board  agree  in  considering  of 
greater  importance,  if  possible,  than  any  of  those  already  presented.  It 
is  that  the  heads  of  academic  departments  should  be  placed  ui)ou  a  more 
permanent  footing,  and  so  liberally  remunerated  that  the  very  best 
talent  in  the  country  could  be  secured  for  these  places.  The  heads  of 
such  departments  as  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  mechanics,  as- 
tronomy, international  and  constitutional  law,  and  othei*s  that  may  per- 
haps be  designated  as  departments  of  research,  ought  to  be  men  of  the 
greatest  ability  and  eminence,  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  sole  busi- 
ness of  investigating  and  teaching  their  particular  subjects.  In  these 
days  of  rapid  advancement  in  every  branch  of  scientific  knowledge,  no 
man,  however  able,  can  keep  fully  abreast  of  discovery,  even  in  his  own 
field,  if  he  is  liable  to  alternations  of  service  on  sea  and  on  land.  The 
board  wishes  distinctly  to  say  that  these  remarks  are  intended  to  be  the 
statement  of  a  general  principle,  and  not,  in  any  sense,  a  criticism  on 
the  ability  or  success  of  the  gentlemen  now  holding  these  positions  in 
the  Academy.  All  of  them  are  believed  to  be  doing  their  work  well,  and 
some  of  them  with  exceptional  excellence  and  success.  But  these  would 
probably  be  the  first  to  admit  that  their  work  would  be  more  satisfactory 
to  themselves  and  more  productive  of  large  results,  if  it  were  the  pursuit 
of  a  life-time  rather  than  a  brief  tour  of  duty.  It  is  probably  no  exag- 
geration of  the  truth  to  sa3'  that  the  one  measure  which  more  than  any 
other  would  enhance  the  success  of  the  Academy,  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  few  permanent,  well-paid  professorships,  capable  of  attracting 
the  very  highest  order  of  talent  and  service. 

G.  With  respect  to  religious  instruction,  the  condition  of  the  Academy 
is  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  subject  has  been  considered  by  the 
board  with  the  most  serious  attention ;  and  while  they  are  free  to  ad- 
mit the  serious  difficulties  involved  in  it,  a  large  majority  believe  that 
a  decided  improvement  might  be  effected  by  a  change  in  the  method  of 
appointing  the  chaplain.  It  is  recommended  that,  instead  of  detailing 
a  naval  chaplain  for  a  brief  term  of  duty  at  the  Academy,  a  clergyman 
be  selected,  well  known  for  learning,  ability,  eloquence,  and  piety,  and 
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Tith  special  fitness  for  wielding  an  influence  over  young  men,,  and  that 
the  position  be  placed  by  law  upon  such  a  footing  as  will  secure  for  it 
men  possessing  these  qualifications  in  the  highest  degree. 

ni. — SANITARY  CONDITION — DISCIPLINE  AND  DRILL. 

With  respect  to  the  general  condition  of  the  Academy  in  the^matters 
of  health,  police,  discipline,  and  drill,  the  board  need  only  repeat  the 
emphatic  commendation  already  expressed.  The  health  of  the  cadets 
is  probably  as  good  as  that  of  any  similar  body  of  young  men  in  the 
world.  During  the  last  year  there  have  been  no  deaths,  and  but  very 
little  sickness.  The  various  kinds  of  exercise  secnre  the  double  result 
ol  preserving  a  robust  physical  condition  and  furnishing  a  practical 
trainiDg-school.  The  prescribed  routine  could  hardly  be  improved  upon 
in  these  particulars,  and  every  visitor  is  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
manly  vigor  and  self-possession  which  the  cadets,  singly  and  collectively, 
present.  The  board  witnessed  exercises  in  nearly  every  important  kind 
of  military  and  naval  drill  with  very  great  gratification.  The  skill,  and 
p^omptDe^8,  and  accuracy  exhibited  were  alike  creditable  to  the  intelli- 
«:ence  of  the  young  men  and  the  faithfulness  of  their  instructors. 

The  discipline  of  the  Academy,  on  which  all  else  depends,  is  in  a  state 
of  efficiency  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired:  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  patience,  fidelity,  and  success  witb 
vhich  Superintendent  Worden  discharges  the  laborious  duties  of  his 
portion.  There  seems  to  be  no  detail  of  administration  which  does  not 
Itass  ander  his  watchful  and  careful  eye,  and  nothing  which  affects  the 
welfare  of  the  institution  is  too  insignificant  to  enlist  his  attention. 
There  is  in  the  management  of  atfairs  a  judicious  blending  of  strictness, 
with  a  kindly  interest  in  the  personal  welfare  of  the  cadets,  which  re- 
sults in  securing  a  very  high  standard  of  discipline  and  efiiciency. 

The  board  has  been  especially  impressed  with  the  earnestness  witb 
which  the  Superintendent  has  appealed  to  the  honorable  instincts  of 
yoQiig  men,  in  a  series  of  orders  directed  against  various  petty  barba- 
risms, at  the  same  time  that  he  has  kindly,  but  firmly,  warned  them  of 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  continued  course  of  ill-conduct. 

The  best  commentary  on  the  wisdom  of  the  methods  adopted  is  to- 
be  found  in  the  present  state  of  the  institntion,  as  it  has  been  already 
described. 

It  woold  be  unjust  not  to  mention,  in  this  connection,  the  ability 
and  faithfulness  of  the  Superintendent's  adjutants,  the  commandant  of 
midshipmen,  the  heads  of  departments,  and  their  various  assistants. 
They  constitute  together  a  body  of  men  who  reflect  credit  upon  the 
institution  and  the  Government.  Some  of  them  bear  honored  wounds, 
and  others  the  seeds  of  disease  contracted  amid  the  hardships  and 
perils  of  an  exacting  and  laborious  service.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  service  which  they  are  now  rendering  to  the  country  is  less 
important  or  valuable  than  that  which  they  were  lately  called  upon  to 
perform  amid  the  sterner  scenes  of  actual  war. 

Iq  conclusion,  the  board  desires  to  express  its  conviction  that  the 
more  generally  the  people  of  the  country  become  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Xaval  Academy  the  more  cordially  will  they  insist  upon 
maintaining  it  at  the  highest  possible  standard;  and  in  order  that  it 
may  be  habitnally  and  directly  brought  to  the  attention  of  their  repre- 
wntatives,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  have 
^ch  House  of  Congress  represented  in  the  Board  of  Visitors. 
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It  is  recommended,  also,  that  the  regulations  of  the  Academy  relating 
to  x>olice  and  discipline  be  carefully  revised,  and  then  enacted  into  law 
by  Congress. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 

Rear-Admiral  and  President 
J.  J.  REYNOLDS, 

Col  Third  Cav,y  Bvt  Maj.  Oen.^  Vice-President 
ALVAH  SABIN,  Vermont 
DAVID  A.  WALLACE,  Illinois. 
G.  W.  ATeERTON,  New  Jersey. 
THOMAS  H.  DUDLEY,  New  Jersey. 
WILLIAM  H.  HACKETT,  New  Hampshire. 
CHAS.  G.  ROGERS,  Tennessee. 
ALVA  A.  KNIGHT,  Florida. 
DON  A.  PARDEE,  Louisiana. 
GEO.  HENRY  PREBLE, 

Captain  J  United  States  Xary. 
CHARLES  H.  BAKER, 

Chief  Engineer,  United  States  Naty. 


United  States  Naval  Acadeait, 

Annapolis^  Md.y  Oct4}ber  27, 1873. 

P  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Naval  Academ3\ 

il  I  The  estimates  for  the  support  of  this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1875,  were  transmitted  to  the  Department  on  the  27th 
Au^st  last. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  several  classes  at  the  beginniu^:  of 
the  academic  year  1872-73  was  262,  viz:  233  cadet-midshipmen;  35 
cadet-engineers,  and  4  Japanese  students,  as  follows : 


Cadet-midshipmen — ^flrst  class 29 

second  class 34 

third  class 49 

fourth  class 115 

•  227 

Cadet-engineers — ^first  class 15 

second  class ..   20 

So 

Total 262 

The  course  of  studies  prescribed  by  the  regulations  was  pursued  as 
usual  until  the  20th  day  of  May  last,  when  the  annual  examination  of 
the  several  classes  commenced,  and  was  continued,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors,  unfit  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  when  it  was 
concluded. 

The  first,  or  graduating,  class  of  cadet-midshipmen  was  composed  of 
29  members,  including  Zuu  Zow  Matzmulla,  the  first  Japanese  student 
educated  under  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States,  approved  July  27, 1868.  These  gentlemen 
received  their  certificates  of  graduation  as  midshipmen  on  the31$tof 
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May.  Tbe  first  cl»88  of  cadet-engineers,  5  in  nnmber,  also  received 
rbeir  certificates  of  graduation  at  the  same  time,  when  they  were  all 
detached  from  the  Academy,  with  orders  to  report  their  respective 
places  of  residence  to  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and 
officer  of  detail,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Znn  Zow  Matzmulla,  the  Japanese  student,  was  then  detached 
vitk  instructions  to  proceed  to  Washington  and  report  to  the  honor- 
able the  Secretary  of  the  !Navy  for  transfer  to  the  authorities  of  the 
empire  of  Japan. 

Go  June  2,  all  of  the  members  of  the  present  second  class  of  cadet- 
midshipmen  were,  under  the  regulations,  granted  leave  of  absence,  and 
OD  the  4tb,  the  several  classes,  viz,  late  second  and  now  first  class,  29 
members ;  late  fourth  and  now  third  class,  56  members ;  and  the  trans- 
fers to  the  present  fourth  class,  16  members,  making  a  total  of  101  cadet- 
midsbipmen,  wei-e  embarked  for  the  practice-cruise  on  the  United  States 
ship  Constellation,  Commander  A.  P.  Oooke,  commanding. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Academy  as  cadet- 
midshipmen  commenced  on  the  5th  of  June,  when  83  presented  them- 
^Ires  for  examination,  6  of  whom  were  withdrawn,  and  1  left  pending 
tbe  examination,  and  32  were  rejected  by  the  academic  board,  and  44 
were  found  duly  qualified  and  admitted. 

The  Constellation  sailed  from  her  anchora;re  June  9,  and  from  the 
outer  roads  on  the  12th,  touched  at  Hampton  Eoads,  leaving  the  capes, 
crossed  the  Onlf  Stream,  and  cruised  to  the  westward  of  the  Bermudas ; 
recrossed  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  cruised  north  along  the  coast  between 
MoDtaok  Point  and  the  capes  of  the  Delaware ;  touched  at  Newport, 
K.  L,  cruised  in  the  vicinity  and  adjacent  waters  of  Jjong  Island  Sound 
afid  Gardiner's  Bay ;  from  thence  sailed  for  and  cruised  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  arrived  in  Annapolis  Roads  on  the  27th  of  September. 

The  steamer  Fortune  was  detailed  and  fitted  at  the  navy-yard  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  a  practice- vessel  for  the  practical  instruction  of 
theeadet-engineers,  and  being  reported  ready  to  receive  her  officers,  I 
(Hrdered  Lieut.  Commander  Alexander  H.  McCormick,  United  States 
^avJ,  to  the  command  fo  her,  and  the  other  officers  detailed  for  her  to 
proceed  to  Washington  and  report  to  the  commandant  of  the  navy-yard 
on  the  16th  of  June,  for  duty. 

Tbe  Fortune  was  put  in  commission  on  June  20th,  and  on  the  24th 
^be  got  nnder  way  for  and  arrived  in  AnnaiK>lis  Boads  on  the  25th.  On 
tbe  2d  of  July  the  oadet-engineers,  18  in  nnmber,  were  embarked,  and 
<>Q  tbe  5th  she  proceeded  on  the  practice-cruise,  touched  at  Wilmington. 
JW.,  Chester  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  New  York  City,  Cold  Spring,  ana 
^'est  Point,  N.  Y.,  Boston  and  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  at  Washington, 
!)•  C,  on  her  return.  Duiing  her  stay  at  these  places  the  cadet-engi- 
neers were  treated  with  much  consideration,  and,  in  charge  of  an  officer, 
visited  and  inspected  all  the  iron-foundries,  rolling-mills,  machine-shops, 
steam  and  marine  engine  works,  as  well  as  the  several  navy-yards,  &c., 
^1  arrived  in  Annapolis  Boads  on  the  27th  of  September. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  as  cadet-engineers  com- 
cienced  on  the  loth,  and  was  concluded  on  the  25th  day  of  September. 
paiing  that  time  48  presented  themselves  for  examination ;  1  was  re- 
jected by  the  medical  board,  1  withdrawn  pending  the  examination,  and 

^  examined,  and  a  report  of  their  proficiency ,  arranged  in  order  of  gen- 
^•d  merits  was  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  Department.    These 

yoQDg  gentlemen  were,  like  the  candidates  of  the  last  two  years,  sub- 
Wed  to  a  thorough  competitive  examination,  but  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  ages  at  which  they  presented  themselves,  I  regret  to  be  com- 
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X)elled  to  repeat  the  laugaage  of  my  last  two  reports,  that  they  did  not, 
on  examinatiou,  exhibit  that  proficiency  generally  which  young  men  of 
their  ages  shoald  have  acquired.  Of  the  number  examined  the  first  16 
were  appointed  cadet-engineers  and  received  into  the  Academy  on  pro- 
bation. 

In  this  connection  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  hereafter  all 
the  candidates  for  this  corps  be  required  to  report  on  the  15th  day  of 
September  for  examination,  instead  of  the  15th  and  25th,  as  at  present 
prescribed,  ^his  would  greatly  expedite  the  examination  and  enable 
the  board  to  conclude  it  before  the  examination  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion as  cadet-midshipmen  commenced,  and  also  give  to  the  Departmeut 
time  to  appoint  the  cadet-engineers,  and  have  them  here  by  the  Ist 
day  of  October  of  each  year. 

I  beg  leave  also  to  state  that  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years  has 
clearly  demonstrated  the  insufiicieDcy  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  course 
of  studies  at  present  prescribed  for  the  classes  of  cadet-eugineers;  and, 
in  consideration  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  young  men  duly  qualified 
for  admission  under  the  existing  regulations,  and  iu  order  that  these 
students  may  be  given  the  full  advantage  of  the  facilities  for  instrue-  ' 
tion  ofifered  by  the  Academy,  I  recommend  that  one  more  academic  year 
be  added  to  the  present  course  of  studies  now  prescribed  by  law,  and 
that  the  course  be  thus  modified  for  three  instead  of  two  academic 
years,  as  at  present. 

I  wonld  also  recommend  that  a  larger  and  more  suitable  steamer,  of 
the  most  approved  type  of  machinery,  be  detailed  for  the  practical 
instruction  of  the  cadet-engineers.  The  Fortune  is  imperfectly  equipped 
and  entirely  too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  the  classes  to  be 
embarked  in  her. 

On  the  20th  September,  the  examination  of  candidates  for  admission 
as  cadet-midshipmen  was  renewed :  106  presented  themselves  for  admis- 
sion, 5  of  whom  were  rejected  by  the  medical  board,  51  by  the  academic 
board,  1  was  withdrawn  pending  the  examination,  and  49  were  found 
duly  qualified  and  admitted,  making  the  number  found  qualified  and 
admitted  in  June  and  September,  93,  and  1  Japanese  student;  and  the 
total  number  of  students  in  the  Academy  on  its  re-opening,  276,  viz, 
236  cadet-midshipmen,  37  cadet-engineers,  and  3  Japanese  students. 

I  have  also  to  recommend  that  hereafter  all  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  Academy  as  cadet-midshipmen  be  required  to  report  for  exami- 
nation between  the  5th  and  8th  of  June,  and  between  the  20th  and  23d  of 
September,  of  each  year,  instead  of  the  5th  and  15th  of  June,  and  the 
20th  and  30tb  of  September,  as  at  present  prescribed.  This  would 
greatly  expedite  the  examination,  give  ample  time  for  it,  and  enable  the 
academic  board  to  conclude  it,  and  be  ready,  on  the  arrival  of  the  prac- 
tice-ship from  her  summer  cruise,  to  take  up  and  conclude  the  re-exam- 
ination  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year,  viz,  1st  of  Oc- 
tober. 

During  the  last  academic  year,  five  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  as  second  lieutenants,  presented  themselves 
for  examination,  three  of  whom  were  found  duly  qualified  for  appoint- 
ment, and  two  were  rejected  under  the  regulations  governing  their  ad- 
mission. 

That  the  Department  may  be  fully  informed  relative  to  the  particulars 
of  the  cruise  of  the  Constellation  and  the  Fortune,  I  transmit  herewith 
copies  of  the  reports  of  Commander  Augustus  P.  Cooke  and  Lieut. 
Commander  Alexander  H.  McCormick,  the  commandingofficers  of  these 
vessels. 
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Id  eoncIqsioD,  permit  me  to  refer  tbe  Department  particularly  to  that 
portion  of  the  reports  of  Commander  Cooke  and  Lieut.  Commander 
.HcCormicky  relative  to  their  officers,  and  to  express  my  gratification 
at  the  able  and  zealous  manner  in  which  they  performed  their  duty,  and 
to  reiterate  my  approval  of  confining  the  practice-ships  to  our  own 
coast,  where  the  students  can  have  greater  advantages  for  practical  in- 
stniction,  rather  than  sending  them  on  long,  and,  when  the  weather  is 
nnfavorable,  tedious  passages,  thereby  rendering  their  arrival  here  by 
tbe  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year  quite  uncertain. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  L.  WORD  EN, 
Rear-Admiral,  and  Supt.  Naval  Academy, 
Hon.  George  M.  Kobeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D,  C, 


United  States  Practice -Ship  Constellation, 

Annapolis  Roa^s,  September  27,  1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  summer's 
practice-craise  with  the  first  and  third  classes  of  cadet-midshipmen  em- 
barked' for  instruction. 

The  cadet-midshipmen  were  received  on  board  June  4.  The  ship 
sailed  from  Annapolis  June  9,  and  made  her  way  leisurely  down  the  bay, 
stopping  a  short  time  at  Hampton  Koads,  and  finally  sailing  from  the 
capes  of  the  Chesapeake  on  the  20th  of  June. 

Steering  directly  across  the  Gulf  Stream,  where  the  sea  was  a  little 
roQgh,  bat  weather  quite  pleasant,  we  cruised  for  a  week  to  the  west- 
ward of  Bermuda.  ISfearly  all  the  midshipmen  were  sea-sick  during  the 
second  day  out,  but  most  of  them  sooA  recovered.  Kecrossing  the 
stream,  in  about  the  same  latitude,  with  pleasant  weather,  we  came 
north  along  the  coast,  and  cruised  between  Montauk  Point  and  the 
capes  of  the  Delaware. 

On  the  20th  of  July  we  arrived  in  Newport  for  the  purpose  of  recruit- 
ing and  refreshment.  The  remainder  of  the  time  was  passed  in  that 
ncioity,  and  in  the  adjacent  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  Gardi- 
ner's Bay,  until  the  6th  of  September,  when  we  sailed  for  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  arrived  inside  the  capes  on  the  9th  instant.  The  cruise  was 
continued  in  the  bay  until  September  27,  when  we  returned  to  the  Acad- 
emy. 

The  line-oflScers  of  the  ship  were  all  detailed  from  the  Academy,  and 
consisted  of  the  usual  complement  for  a  sea-going  vessel :  one  executive 
officer,  one  navigator,  and  four  watch-officers,  together  with  an  assist- 
ant navigator,  whose  special  daty  was  instruction  in  navigation.  Upon 
these  officers  devolved,  not  only  the  regular  duties  of  the  ship,  but  also 
the  instruction  of  the  cadet-midshipmen — no  light  task  where  the  time 
of  a  hundred  young  men  was  to  be  kept  properly  employed. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  send  a  special  instructor  from  the 
department  of  seamanship,  on  each  practice-cruise.  With  a  larger  force 
of  instructors  the  work  could  be  more  thoroughly  accomplished. 

The  senior  class  consisted  of  thirty  members,  all  of  whom  had  been 
oa  a  practice-cruise  before }  th^  junior  class  contained  seventy  members^ 
most  of  whom  were  enjoying  their  first  experience  at  sea. 

The  complement  of  men  available  for  watch  duty  amounted  to  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty.    The  whole  together,  men  and  midshipmen, 
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formed  the  ship's  compaDy,  and  were  stationed  as  such;  the  latter 
handling  the  light  sails,  yards,  and  masts  entirely  by  themselves.  First- 
class  men  were  selected  as  captains  of  each  part  of  the  ship,  over  their 
own  people,  and  were  given  charge  of  the  yonng  gentlemen  in  their  own 
parts,  the  same  as  are  petty  officers  ordinarily.  At  quarters  the  mid- 
shipmen were  stationed  in  guns'  crews  by  themselves. 

On  the  Isu  of  August  the  station  of  each  midshipman  and  all  hands 
was  change^  so  that  each  should  have  an  opportunity  of  working  aloft 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  ship.  At  sea  they  kept  watch  and  watch 
during  the  day,  and  quarter-watches  during  the  night. 

The  men  were  Derthed  and  messed  on  the  gun-deck.  It  is  very  essen- 
tial, for  obvious  reasons,  that  the  crew  of  a  practice-ship  should  be  of 
superior  quality,  yet  this  one  was  no  exception  in  that  particular  to 
what  is  found  generally  in  the  ships  of  the  service ;  a  large  proportion 
being  ignorant  of  a  sailor's  duty. 

The  cadet-midshipmen  occupied  the  whole  of  the  berth-deck,  which 
was  fitted  up  with  lockers  and  tables  as  a  large  steerage,  the  forward 
part  being  arranged  as  a  commodious  wash-room,  and  furnished  with  a 
bountiful  supply  of  soawater  for  bathing  purposes. 

The  midshipmen  were  divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  mess-crews, 
occupying  the  different  tables.  Before  each  meal  the  crews  were  formed 
on  the  lee  side  of  the  quarter-deck  for  muster  and  inspection  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  mate  of  the  berth-deck,  and  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  officer  of  the  deck.  At  these  formations  all  general 
orders  were  issued  and  reports  published. 

A  mess-committee  of  two  of  their  own  number,  detailed  monthly  by 
themselves,  acted  as  caterers,  and  had  charge  of  the  purchases  and 
expenditures,  under  the  supervision  of  the  executive  officer.  A  steward, 
cook,  baker,  and  sixteen  servants  were  allowed  the  midshipmen's  mess. 

The  total  mess-bill,  including  charge  for  crockery  and  outfit,  averaged 
about  $16  per  month.  The  necessary  tin-ware  and  extra  galley-furni- 
ture required,  cost  them  over  $200  each  year.  It  would  reduce  their 
mess-bill  somewhat  if  the  Oovernment  would  allow  an  outfit  of  copper 
utensils  for  this  purpose.  In  order  to  get  competent  men  as  steward 
and  baker,  they  have  to  pay  about  twice  the  Government  allowance  for 
those  rates. 

Allowing  a  liberal  expenditure  of  water,  this  ship  carries  sufficient 
to  last  about  sixty  days.  The  practice-ship  should  be  fitted  with  the 
means  of  condensing  water  and  furnishing  her  own  supply,  as  it  may 
sometimes  be  very  inconvenient  to  procure  it.  This  summer,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  kindness  of  the  authorities  at  the  torpedo  Station,  in  as8is^ 
ing  us  from  their  limited  supply,  we  should  have  experienced  much 
delay  in  replenishing  our  tanks  at  Newport. 

A  quantity  of  articles,  appertaining  to  a  midshipman's  outfit,  was 
transferred  from  the  naval  store-keeper  at  the  Academy  to  the  paymaster 
of  this  vessel,  and  served  out  as  required.  The  supply  proved  ample. 
Great  care  should  be  observed  that  the  midshipmen  are  furnished  with 
a  certain  specified  outfit  complete,  before  embarking;  then  the  neces- 
sity for  further  supplies  would  be  very  rare,  except  of  such  articles  as 
are  liable  to  loss  or  destruction  on  ship-board. 

The  officers  commanding  the  divisions  of  cadet-midshipmen  rendered 
clothing-lists  of  the  outiit  on  hand  each  mouth.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  they  required  the  midshipmen  to  fufnish  invoices  of  all  articles  on 
hand.  There  was  always  some  difficulty  in  keeping  the  lists  corrected, 
as  the  midshipmen  had  not  been  accustomed  to  such  accountability  for 
the  supplies  received..  Great  care  has  always  been  exercised  in  scni- 
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tmiaDg  reqaiaitioiis  ^  bat  after  an  article  is  ouce  jotinted,  there  does 
not  aeem  to  be  snfficieDt  care  taken  that  it  is  properly  expended,  and 
articles  received  on  requisition  are  sometimes  irregularly  disposed  of 
without  aathority. 

The  iiatigae-dress  worn  by  the  cadet-midshipmen  on  ship-board  is 
not  well  adapted  to  the  service,  nor  is  it  at  all  attractive  in  appearance; 
and  the  latter  is  no  mean  consideration  where  it  does  not  involve  addi- 
tional  expense,  as  one's  bearing  is  improved  by  a  consciousness  of  being 
becomingly  clad.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  excite  any  enthusiasm 
on  the  score  of  personal  appearance  with  the  present  fatigue  costume, 
and  certainly  none  is  exhibited. 

The  fatigue  jumper  is  an  ungainly  affair,  and  should  be  exchanged 
for  a  neat  and  appropriate  dress,  such  that  white  shirts  could  be  dis- 
peased  with  at  sea,  except  on  special  occasions,  when  parade-clothes 
would  be  worn.  This  would  do  away  with  the  immense  accumulation 
of  wash-elot^ies  which  occurs,  and  then  arrangements  could  readily  be 
made  for  having  the  midshipmen's  underclothing  washed  on  board. 

The  fatigae-cap  is  a  common  Scotch  affair,  which  is  entirely  inappro- 
priate, and  should  give  place  to  a  neat  visorless,  sailor-looking  cap,  which 
would  be  no  more  expensive,  and  far  more  becoming. 

The  senior  class  are  required  to  copy  the  complete  watch,  quarter, 
and  station  bills  of  the  ship.  For  this  purpose  they  are  furnished  blank- 
books,  in  which  they  have  to  rule  all  the  necessary  forms.  This  is  an 
exoecNdingly  long,  t^ious,  and  irksome  task,  without  any  compensating 
b^efit.  The  time  could  be  much  more  profitably  employed,  and  they 
could  better  afford  to  pay  an  extravagant  price  for  the  printed  bills, 
than  to  expend  the  time  necessary  to  make  a  copy  of  them. 

The  practice-cruise  is  an  essential  portion  of  the  course  at  the  Academy, 
for  the  iKirposeof  giving  practical  instruction  in  the  professional  branches 
there  taught,  and  to  furnish  correct  ideas  of  the  economy  and  mamage- 
ioentof  a  man-of-war. 

In  order  to  make  the  beat  use  of  the  time,  and  to  have  the  course 
afloat  and  ashore  in  harmony,  complete  regulations  and  instructions  for 
the  guidance  of  the  officers  engaged  in  this  important  service  are  as 
esaential  as  for  any  other  portion  of  the  academic  course.    It  does  not 
appear  that  such  regulations  have  ever  been  thoroughly  digested  and 
promulj^ted. 
The  course  of  instruction  pursued  this  summer  has  been  as  follows : 
The  senior-classmen  were  divided  into  two  sections,  those  in  each 
watch  constituting  a  section.    The  executive  officer  and  senior  watch- 
officer  instructed  them  in  seamanship.    They  were  required  to  make 
notes  of  everything  that  was  done  for  their  instruction,  and  these  notes, 
when  corrected,  were  copied  into  their  blank- books.    The  watch  below 
during  the  forenoon  received  special  instruction  in  seamanship.    This 
instruction  was  entirely  practical,  and  comprehended  the  following 
points:  Working  anchor  and  chain,  including  bending  and  unbending 
lower  and  sheet  chains;  bitting  and  unbitting ;  bringing  to  and  heaving 
in  with  capstan  and  deck-tackle,  and  stowing  chains  in  locker  ]  calling 
and  fishing }  securing  the  anchors  for  sea,  and  getting  them  off  the  bows ; 
carrying  out  and  weighing  kedges,  with  boats,  and  carrying  out  bower 
ancbomand  forty- five  fathoms  chain,  with  boats;  letting  go,  heaving  up, 
and  transporting  sheet-anchor,  from  bow  to  waist;  mooring  and  un- 
mooring, and  clearing  hawse.    Securing  yards  for  purchasing  heavy 
weights;  hoisting  out  and  in  boats;  lowering  and  hoisting  boats  at  sea, 
and  in  a  tideway,  and  the  manner  of  securing  them  for  sea.    Making 
preparatiousfor  a  gale:  reefiugdown,  bending  storm-sailp,  and  battening 
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down  hatches.  Making  preparations  for  sending  down  lower  yards  and 
topmasts  in  heavy  weather;  shifting  topsail-yards ;  bending  and  unbend- 
ing sail,  and  shifting  sail  both  at  anchor  and  under  way.  Getting  un- 
der way  and  anchoring ;  making,  reefing,  shortening  and  furling  sail 
under  different  circumstances  of  wind  and  weather.  Also  the  usual 
exercises  of  light  yards  and  masts,  loosing  and  furling  sail,  &c. 

Each  individual  was  given  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all  these  things 
done,  of  studying  them  carefully,  and  then  recording  the  result  in  note- 
books, which  were  afterward  submitted  for  criticism ;  the  object  being 
to  teach  habits  of  observation  and  create  an  interest  in  everything  per- 
taining to  the  practical  part  of  the  profession. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  cruise  a  first-classman  kept  watch  with 
the  officer  of  the  deck,  and  was  required  to  make  rough  notes  of  every- 
thing that  was  done,  and  submit  them  at  the  expiration  of  his  tour  of 
duty  for  the  commanding  officer's  inspection.  In  these  notes  they  were 
required  to  give  the  routine  orders,  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  everything 
done. 

In  this  connection  they  were  given  theoretical  instruction  in  the  man- 
ner of  handling  sail  under  different  circumstances,  and  also  in  the  eflfect 
of  the  different  disposition  of  sail  upon  the  ship  in  the  various  evolu- 
tions. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  cruise  the  first-classmen  were  put  in 
charge  of  the  deck  nnd  kept  regular  watches,  both  at  sea  and  in  port, 
except  night-watches  at  sea,  and  were  each  given  an  opportunity  to  per- 
form various  evolutions,  such  as  tacking  and  wearing,  making  and  short- 
ening sail,  &c. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  cruise  they  did  duty  as  officer  of  the 
forecastle,  midshipmen  of  the  quarter-deck,  mates  of  lower  decks  and 
hold,  and  midshipmen  of  tops,  besides  regular  boat  duty.  In  each  of 
thes6  positions  they  were  instructed  in  the  various  duties,  particular 
attention  being  paid  to  informing  them  of  the  duties  of  the  men  in  each 
part  of  the  ship.  They  were  required  to  heave  the  lead  and  steer  the 
ship  habitually.  Each  one  was  required  to  make  a*  complete  copy  of 
the  station-bills,  and  to  keep  a  copy  of  the  ship's  log. 

The  junior  class  was  divided  into  three  sections,  one  being  taken  from 
both  watches,  and  the  other  two,  each,  from  one  watch.  Each  section 
was  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  watch-officer,  vtixo  was  responsible 
for  its  instruction  in  seamanship. 

At  sea,  except  in  bad  weather,  the  watch  below  was  required  to  study 
and  make  notes  of  the  rigging,  &c.,  and  record  them  in  suitable  blank- 
beoks.  The  watch  on  deck  was  employed  in  the  same  manner,  when  its 
service  could  be  spared  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time ;  otherwise,  it  was 
taught  knotting  and  splicing,  fitting  rigging,  &c.  The  officer  of  the 
afternoon  watch  gave  his  section  a  special  drill  with  the  sails  on  the 
mizzen-mast,  if  the  weather  was  suitable. 

The  junior-classmen  were  required  to  draw  the  bowsprit  and  foremast, 
jib-boom  and  foretop*mast,  flying-jibboom  and  foretop-gallant-mast, 
and  studding-sail  booms,  showing  all  iron-work,  &c.,  and  they  were  re- 
quired to  name  and  describe  each  piece  of  standing  rigging  on  these 
spars,  in  its  regular  order,  stating  use,  lead,  manner  of  fitting  and  of 
setting  up.  They  were  required  to  draw  each  yard  on  foremast,  show- 
ing standing-rigging,  iron-work,  &;c.;  to  draw  each  sail,  and  show  posi- 
tion of  bands,  patches,  linings,  cringles,  and  gluts;  to  name  and  describe 
the  use  and  manner  of  fitting  and  reeving  each  piece  of  running  rig- 
ging used  in  making,  taking  in,  reefing,  and  furling  each  sail,  and  in 
working  the  yards;  to  name  and  state  the  use  of  each  piece  of  running 
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rigging  ased  in  rigging  in  and  out  jib  and  fijing-jib  boom;  in  sending 
ap  and  down  each  yard  and  mast;  and  to  describe  the  manner  of  hoist- 
ing in  and  ont  boats,  and  of  securing  yards  for  purchasing  heavy 
weights.  They  were  also  taught  knotting,  splicing,  fitting  rigging,  and 
heaving  the  lead,  and  were  required  to  take  the  lee  wheel  when  under 
way.  They  were  given  special  exercises  in  making,  shortening,  reefing, 
furling,  bending,  and  unbending  sail  on  mizzen,  and  in  crossing  and 
sending  down  mizzen  top-gallant  and  royal  yards,  and  housing  and  fid- 
(lingmizzen  top-gallant-mast.  The  junior  class  was  also  required  to  keep 
a  copy  of  the  ship's  log. 

In  navigation  the  instruction  was  as  follows:  The  senior  class  was 
required  to  take  morning  time-sights,  and  meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun, 
or  a  sight  near  noon;  and  in  addition  to  this  every  opportunity  was 
taken  to  obtain  sights  of  the  moon,  stars,  and  planets,  the  work  on  these 
l^ing  added  to  the  usual  afternoon  work.  Those  liaving  the  forenoon 
watch  were  required  to  take  their  morning  observations  before  8  o'clock, 
and  be  ready  for  the  duties  of  the  wat^h  by  8.30  o'clock.  At  11.30  a.  m. 
they  were  excused  from  watch  for  the  purpose  of  taking  meridian  obser- 
raCioDS ;  and  the  dinner-hour  was  at  12.30  o^clock,  so  that  all  might  dine 
at  the  same  time.  During  the  afternoon  the  watch  below  worked  out 
their  observations,  and  attended  to  such  other  work  in  navigation  as 
might  be  given  them  by  the  instructor.  The  entire  class  was  required, 
daring  the  first  month  at  sea,  to  send  in  the  dead-reckoning  daily. 
Much  attention  was  paid  to  Sumner's  method,  which  was  frequently 
sabBtituted  for  the  ordinary  sights.  The  variation  of  the  compass  was 
freqaently  found  by  azimuth  and  amplitude.  The  work  was  done  in 
books,  or  copied  into  them,  and  sent  in  every  evening  for  inspection 
and  correction. 

In  port  special  attention  was  given  to  taking  notes  of  the  harbors 
and  roadsteads  in  which  the  ship  anchored.  Sketches  of  all  important 
iwints  were  taken,  and  descriptions  given  of  the  shores,  bottom,  dan- 
gers, day  and  night  marks,  tides,  &c.  This  information  was  written 
out  in  full  in  their  navigation-books.  Sights  were  taken  on  shore  with 
tbe  artificial  horizon  for  the  determination  of  the  chronometer-error. 

The  junior  class  was  taught  to  work  out  dead-reckoning,  and  required 
to  send  in  the  ship's  place  by  account  each  day.  They  were  divided 
into  small  sections  and  distributed  to  the  first-classmen  for  instruction 
in  tbe  age  of  the  sextant  and  nautical  almanac.  They  were  also  instructed 
in  finding  the  latitude  and  longitude  by  tbe  ordinary  meridian  altitude 
and  time-sight  of  the  sun. 

In  port  their  instruction  was  the  same  as  at  sea,  imaginary  courses 
being  sabstituted  for  the  actual  run  of  the  ship. 

In  gunnery  the  instruction  consisted  chiefly  in  target-firing  at  sea. 
This  was  accomplished  several  times,  and  the  results  are  forwarded 
herewith. 

Captain  Simpson,  in  charge  of  the  torpedo  station  at  Newport,  kindly 
offered  to  open  bis  establishment  for  the  inspection  of  the  cadet- mid- 
shipmen, and  occupied  three  days  in  explaining  to  the  senior  class,  and 
practically  experimenting  with  the  whole  torpedo  outfit,  as  now  fur- 
nished to  ships  of  war.  The  midshipmen  were  required  to  submit  in 
writing  an  account  of  ^hat  they  had  seen,  and  the  result  proved  that 
most  of  them  had  profited  by  the  opportunity. 

The  officers  have  all  been  particularly  earnest  and  zealous  in  carrying 
ont  the  objects  of  the  cruise,  and  I  am  especially  indebted  to  the  execu- 
tive officer,  Lieat.  Commander  Batcheller,  for  his  very  able  assist- 
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aiice,  whatever  Buccess  may  have  attended  our  efforts  being  greatly 
due  to  his  ability,  energy,  and  discretion. 

In  conclusion,  it  gives  ine  great  pleasure  to  return  in  fine  health,  and 
without  loss  or  serious  accident,  the  young  gentlemen  who  have  been 
committed  to  my  care.  Having  behaved  excellently  throughout,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  improved  their  opportunities,  they  are  prepared  with 
renewed  energy  to  commence  the  labors  of  another  academic  year. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  P.  COOKE, 
Commander^  Commanding, 
Bear- Admiral  John  L.  Worden, 

SuperinUnient  Naval  Academy, 


United  States  Practice-Ship  Fortune,  (4th  rate,) 

Annapolis^  Md,j  September  30,  1873. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  your  order  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you, 
for  the  information  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Nav\v,  the  follow- 
ing detailed  report  of  the  cruise  of  this  vessel. 

We  were  coramissione<l  at  the  Washington  navy-yard  on  the  20th  of 
June,  and  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  having  finished  our  equipment, 
we  proceeded  to  Annapolis,  Md.  There,  on  the  2d  of  July,  we  received 
on  board,  from  the  Naval  Academy,  eighteen  cadet-engineers.  Until 
July  5  we  were  engaged  in  settling  them  in  their  mess  arrangements  ; 
on  that  day,  with  written  instructions  from  yon  for  the  practice-cruise, 
we  left  the  wharf,  but  ran  aground  on  a  shoal  in  the  harbor.  At  mid- 
night, by  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  steamer  Phlox,  we  gfot 
afloat,  and  proceeded  on  our  way  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  we  arrived 
on  the  morning  of  July  8. 

By  permission  of  Mr.  Job  Jackson,  of  the  firm  of  Jackson,  Sharp  & 
Co.,  we  occupied  their  wharf.  I  immediately  called  at  the  firms  of  Pu- 
sey,  Jones  &  Co.,  Harlan,  Hollingsworth  &;  Co.,  Slidell  &  Hastings, 
Stottsenberger  &  Son,  the  Dramond  State  Iron-Works,  and  Lobdell  & 
Co.,  and  asked  permission  for  the  cadet-engineers  to  inspect  the  works 
and  witness  such  manufacturing  as  was  then  going  on,  as  well  as  to 
make  sketches  of  such  operations  and  machinery  as  were  novel  or  in- 
structive.    My  request  was  cordially  granted  by  eacd  of  these  firms. 

Accordingly,  on  the  afternoon  of  July  8,  the  entire  class  of  caieteu- 
gineers,  under  charge  of  Second  Assistant  K.  Crawford,  visited  the  iron- 
foundery  of  E.  C.  Stottsenberger  &  Son,  where  they  were  shown  over  the 
establishment,  receiving  the  personal  attention  of  the  firm.  Darings 
this  visit,  which  lasted  over  three  hours,  they  witnessed,  and  had  ex- 
plained to  them,  the  whole  operation  of  making  cast-iron  castings,  from 
the  preparation  of  the  mold  to  the  pouring  of  the  metal,  seeing  the 
molding  and  casting  of  a  ^<  center  "  for  a  large  paddle-wheel,  and  of  a 
variety  of  smaller  articles.  They  also  had  a  chance  to  examine  and 
make  sketches  of  a  pair  of  air-blast  pumps  for  supplying  the  blast  to 
the  cupolas  of  the  foundery,  and  of  examining,  internally  and  exter- 
nally, two  of  the  McKenzie  pattern  of  cupolas,  said  to  possess  peculiar 
merit  for  their  manner  of  distributing  the  air  throughout  the  charge. 
The  method  of  '^charging"  was  fully  explained,  and  likewise  that  of 
obtaining  metal  of  different  grades  of  hardness. 

On  the  succeeding  day  the  cadets  were  sent,  under  Second  Assistant 
Engineer  Crawford's  charge,  to  visit  the  establishments  of  Lobdell  &; 
Co.,  car- wheel  manufacturers,  and  of  Pusey,  Jones  &  Co.,  engine  and 
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^ip  bailders.  At  the  former  of  these  the  cadets  were  accompauied  by 
the  saperiDtendent  of  the  works,  who  took  occasion  to  point  ont  the 
leading  features  and  pecaliarities  of  their  machinery  and  special  work. 
Everytiiing  relating  to  the  molding  and  casting  and  the  securing  of  car- 
wheels  to  the  axle  was  fully  explained  and  exemplified,  and  also  the 
method  of  chilling  cast  iron  for  the  purpose  of  hardening.  The  cadets 
witnessed  in  operation  the  driving-machinery  of  this  establishment, 
which  is  an  ingeniously  contrived  oscillating  engine,  combining,  as  it 
may  be  made  to  do,  the  compound  engine,  the  condensing  engine,  or 
the  Don-condensing  engine. 

At  Messrs.  Pnsey,  Jones  &  Go's,  the  cadets  were  permitted  to  pass 
throQgh  the  works,  and  witnessed  the  fitting  up  of  some  of  the  detail 
(lartsof  a  steam-engine.  They  also  visited  a  large  iron  vessel  on  the 
ways,  but  without  her  machinery.  They  examined,  however,  the  man- 
ner of  joining  the  various  i)artsof  the  vessel. 

On  the  10th  of  July  the  cadets,  accompanied  aa  before,  visited  the 
plate-iron-rolling  mills  of  Slidell  &  Hastings,  where  they  had  an  excel- 
lent opi)ortunity  of  witnessing  the  various  steps  in  plate-iron  manufacture 
for  steam-boilers  and  for  ships,  comprising  the  sorting  of  the  iron  with 
reference  to  quality,  mixtures  made  to  produce  desired  varieties,  the  fag- 
oting, piling,  weighing,  heating,  (with  the  furnace  for  same,)  the  hand- 
ling of  the  igneous  mass  by  crane  and  by  portable  tram'^'ay  worked  by 
^team-hft,  and  the  process  of  rolling  the  mass  until  reduced  to  the  de- 
sired thickness.  They  had  ex])lained  to  them  the  etfect  of  the  presence 
of  various  impurities  in  the  metal,  as  indicated  during  the  working,  and 
After rednceil  to  the  desired  shape.  The  "  blooming  -'  process  of  utilizing 
tine  scrap-iron,  such  as  filings,  cuttings,  &c.,  was  fully  examined.  Here 
copious  notes  and  sketches  were  made. 

in  the  afternoon  the  cadets  went  to  the  extensive  and  complete  steam 
railway-car-building  shops  of  Jackson,  Sharp  &  Co.,  where  they  were 
eondocted  by  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  throu;,^h  all  departments  ot 
the  works,  and  encouraged  in  the  examination  of  their  peculiar  ma- 
chinery, improved  car-trucks,  patent  air-brakes,  couplings,  &c.,  render- 
ing the  visit  highly  instructive. 

On  July  11,  by  appointment,  the  cadets  visited  the  marine-engine 
shop  and  ship-yard  of  Harlan,  Hollingsworth  &  Co.,  everything  neces- 
'^arj-  to  facilitate  the  object  of  their  visit  being  cordially  extended  by 
the  members  of  the  firm  and  by  the  employes.  After  a  general  view  of 
the  works,  the  cadets  were  distributed  through  the  various  departments, 
*uch  as  the  boiler-shop,  the  erecting  and  tittiug-up  shops,  and  the  draw- 
ing-room, each  having  assigned  to  him  one  or  more  subjects  to  sketch 
and  describe.  In  addition  to  this,  three  cadets  were  sent  on  board  the 
Ijirge  iron  vessel  there  building,  to  make  sketches  of  difterent  parts  of 
the  framing,  and  to  describe  the  manner  of  joining  them  together ;  the 
manner  of  securing  the  stern-bearing  and  propeller-shaft,  and  the  ar- 
rangements of  engine  and  boiler  keelsons.  Several  tracings  of  drawings 
^ere  made  of  the  details  of  engines  and  boilers. 

On  Joly  12  the  cadets  visited  the  Diamond  State  Iron-Works,  where 
they  witnessed  the  process  of  converting  cast  into  malleable  iron,  by  the 
process  known  as  "puddling;"  the  working  of  the  iron  to  free  it  of 
cinder,  and  the  process  of  refining  by  cutting,  piling,  reheating,  and 
rolling.  They  also  saw  a  number  of  curious  machines  for  making  various 
kinds  of  bolts,  for  making  the  nuts  for  them,  and  for  cutting  the  thread, 
all  of  which  is  said  to  be  done  much  more  expeditiously  than  is  usually 
the  ease. 

This  finished  our  work  at  Wilmington,  and  I  beg  to  state  that  from 
4n 
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all  of  the  establisbnients  which  the  cadets  visited,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Pusey,  Jones  &  Co.,  they  received  great  attention,  and  every 
facility  for  profitable  instruction  was  extended  to  them. 

From  Mr.  Job  Jackson,  who  allowed  us  to  occupy  his  wharf  free  of 
rent,  we  received  much  other  kindness. 

From  this,  on  July  12,  we  proceeded  to  Chester,  Pa.,  as  directed,  and 
anchored  in  the  stream,  where  we  remained  until  the  21st.  I  called  at 
the  office  of  Messrs.  Eoach  &  Son,  the  proprietors  of  the  extensive  iron- 
shipbuilding  yard  at  this  place,  explained  the  design  of  our  cruise,  and 
obtained  permission  for  the  cadets  to  visit  their  works.  Accordingly, 
on  July  15,  the  cadets,  accompanied  at  all  times  by  Second  Assistant 
Engineer  R.  Crawford,  commenced  inspecting  these  works.  To  enable 
them  to  transfer  to  their  smooth  journals  the  drawings  and, notes  taken 
at  Wilmington  and  at  this  place,  only  one-half  of  the  class  visited  the 
yard  each  day,  and  at  first  a  general  view  of  the  establishment  was  had. 
On  succeeding  trips,  the  details  were  entered  upon.  Here  they  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  familiarizing  themselves  with  all  that  pertains 
to  iron-ship  building,  the  establishment  being  complete  in  all  respects, 
and  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Boole,  extremely  obliging.  No  less  than 
five  iron  vessels  in  different  stages  of  construction  were  on  the  ways, 
and  six  others  were  in  the  wat^T  being  fitted  up  and  receiving  their 
machinery.  Two  of  those  on  the  ways  were  very  large ;  said  to  be  428 
feet  in  length  over  all.  The  attention  of  the  cadets  was  specially  di- 
rected to  these  iron  vessels.  The  methods  of  forming,  setting,  and 
securing  the  frames;  the  construction  of  the  various  kinds  of  keels  and 
keelsons,  with  the  merits  and  demerits  of  each,  were  duly  noted;  the 
different  methods  of  strengthening  special  part«,  the  use  of  stringer- 
plates  and  stringers,  tie-plates,  &c.,  were  pointed  out.  Afterward  they 
made  copious  notes  and  sketches  of  the  detail  parts  of  engines,  boilers, 
and  vesselS'in  process  of  erection.  They  were  instructed  in  the  manner 
of  constructing  each  of  these,  with  the  various  technicalities  pertaining 
thereto.  The  drawing-room  was  visited,  and  useful  data  of  engines, 
&c.,  obtained. 

At  another  visit,  details  of  cadets  were  set  at  work  on  assigned 
objects  to  sketch  and  describe,  a  notable  feature  being  the  engines  and 
appurtenances  of  the  Colima,  an  iron  ship  for  the  Pacific  mail-line, 
fitted  with  machinery  of  improved  compound  type.  We  remained  here 
until  July  21,  all  of  which  time  was  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the 
cadets,  and,  I  think,  with  great  profit  to  them.  From  this  we  went  to 
the  Philadelphia  navy-yard  for  a  supply  of  coal,  and  there  we  also  filled 
our  complement  of  men  (which  was  somewhat  reduced  by  desertions) 
from  the  receiving-ship. 

On  July  23  we  started  for  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard,  where  we  arrived 
on  the  24th,  and  permission  was  given  us  to  occupy  a  berth  at  the  cob- 
dock,  and  to  obtain  all  the  information  possible  from  the  machinery  iu 
the  yard  and  on  board  the  vessels  there.  Accordingly,  commencing  on 
July  28,  the  cadets,  in  two  divisions,  the  first  under  charge  of  Second 
Assistant  Engineer  K.  Crawford,  and  the  second  under  Second  Assist- 
ant J.  S.  Ogden,  on  alternate  days,  continued  visiting  until  August  4. 
During  that  time  they  were  engaged  in  taking  notes,  and  in  making 
sketches  in  the  founderies,  boiler-shops,  and  machine-shops,  where  the 
work  going  on  was  explained  to  them ;  in  collecting  data  pertaining  to 
the  machinery  of  the  vessels  in  ordinary,  and  in  viewing  and  sketching 
parts  of  their  machinery.  For  this  purpovse  the  Frolic,  the  fiag-ship  of 
Vice- Admiral  Rowan,  was  also  visited.  They  were  unsuccessful  in  ob- 
taining information  concerning  the  engines,  &c.,  of  the  torpedo-boat 
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now  baildiog,  but  visited  and  made  sketches  of  her  hull.  On  August  4 
I  obtained  a  steam-launch  from  the  yard,  and  sent  all  of  the  cadets  to 
the  Morgan  Iron- Works,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  As  these  are  directly 
connect^  with  the  ship-yard  at  Chester,  I  deemed  them  especially  im- 
portant. They  were  shown  through  these  works  first,  and  then  distrib- 
uted through  the  various  departments,  and  to  the  vessels  here  receiving 
machinery.  Many  compound  engines  are  built  here.  Much  useful  data 
respecting  the  practical  operations  of  compound  engines  at  sea  was  ob- 
tained. As  the  whole  object  of  the  visit  could  not  be  accomplished  in 
oae  day,  a  detail  of  four  cadets  was  sent  over  t'le  next  morning,  and 
employed  in  the  collection  of  data,  and  in  sketching  and  obtaining 
information  respecting  the  efficiency  of  various  types  of  screw-propellers. 
At  these  works  the  use  of  the  drawing-room,  drawings,  &c.,  was  accorded 
the  cadets,  and  First  Assistant  George  P.  Hunt  gave  material  assist- 
ance. 

On  August  8  the  cadets  were  kept  on  board  working  on  their  journals, 
copying  the  indicator-diagrams  of  various  vessels  fitted  with  compound 
enjdnes,  and  in  copying  data  for  computing  their  respective  horse-power, 
ami  cost,  in  fuel,  per  horse-power,  in  each  case. 

I  confined  our  attention  to  the  Morgan  Works  and  to  the  navy-yard, 
thiaking  they  offered  enough  for  the  profitable  employment  of  our  time, 
and  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  other  establishments. 

On  August  9  we  left  the  Brooklyn  navy -yard  for  Cold  Spring,  on  the 
Hodson,  where  we  arrived  at  2.40  p.  m.  of  the  same  day.  I  called,  that 
afternoon,  at  the  West  Point  Founilery,  and  at  the  smelting-furnace  of 
Brock  &  Co.,  and  obtained  permission  for  the  cadets  to  inspect  them. 
At  the  former,  very  little  work  of  interest  was  at  the  time. being  done; 
but  the  cadets  were  shown  over  the  foundery  and  saw  some  large  blower- 
eogines  under  construction,  and  also  a  breech-loading  cannon  composed 
of  a  cast-iron  shell,  with  a  steel  cylinder  forced  in.  At  the  smelting- 
farnace,  however,  much  valuable  information  was  obtained.  They  had 
a  good  opportunity  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  process  of  smelting  the 
ores  and  casting  pig-iron  of  diflferent  qualities.  The  composition  of  the 
ores  and  flnxes  used  here  was  also  explained  to  them.  As  this  was  the 
hm  opportunity  the  class  had  had  to  witness  the  reduction  of  the  ore, 
1  consider  the  visit  was  highly  advantageous  to  tbem. 

On  August  15  we  dropped  down  the  river  to  West  Point,  and  that 
afternoon  I  permitted  all  of  the  cadet-engineers  to  visit  the  Military 
Academy,  and  such  as  desired,  to  attend  the  cadets'  hop  that  night. 

Od  the  16th  we  returned  to  the  Brooklyn  navy -yard  for  a  supply  of 
coal. 

On  August  19  we  sailed  for  Boston  by  way  of  Long  Island  Sound. 
The  weather  getting  foggy,  we  sought  a  harbor  on  the  morning  of  the 
'Mh  at  Holmes's  Hole,  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  we  remained  a  day, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  August  we  arrived  at  the  Charlestown 
':avy.yard.  Here,  every  facility  was  given  to  us  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject of  our  visit.  The  cadet-engineers,  under  their  instructors,  visited 
all  of  the  departments  of  the  yard,  examining  the  machinery  and  taking 
notes  and  drawings.  Especial  attention  was  given  to  the  improved 
method  here  employed  of  fitting  up  compound-engine  boilers;  to  the 
timber-bending  machine;  to  the  roi>e-walk,  and  to  the  extensive  selection 
of  tools.  The  cadets  also  visited  the  Franklin,  where  preparations  were 
being  made  for  the  removal  of  her  boilers,  and  their  attention  was 
dire^ied  to  those  parts  which  had  suffered  most  from  use  and  corrosion, 
vith  hints  as  to  the  care  tx>  be  taken  with  them. 

On  Thursday,  August  28, 1  called  upon  the  proprietors  of  the  Bay 
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State  and  the  Norway  Iron- Works,  and  obtained  permission  for  the 
cadets  to  inspect  them.  The  next  day  the  entire  class,  with  the  instruct- 
ors, visited  these  works,  and  had  every  facility  extended  for  a  thorough 
investigation.  At  the  Norway  Works,  the  method  of  making  steel  by 
the  "  cementation  ^  process  was  seen,  and  all  that  could  be  learned  con- 
cerning it  duly  noted.  The  manner  of  making  coarse  iron  wire  was 
also  witnessed,  and  the  machinery  examined. 

At  the  Bay  State  Works  an  opportunity  was  had  for  seeing  the  Sie- 
men-Martin  process  of  converting  iron  into  steel,  and  tracings  of  the 
furnace  obtained.  The  puddling  of  iron  was  likewise  seen,  and  the 
process  of  refining  and  working  into  boiler-plates.  These  works,  and  the 
machinery,  &c.,  at  the  navy-yard,  comprised  all  that  was  considered 
of  special  interest  at  this  place ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  2d  September,  after  having  taken  a  supply  of  coal,  &c.,  we  sailed 
from  Boston  for  the  Washington  navy -yard,  where  we  arrived  on  the 
morning  of  September  7,  having  sought  a  harbor  inside  of  Sandy  Hook 
for  twenty-four  hours,  in  consequence  of  threatening  weather. 

We  remained  at  the  Washington  navy-yard  until  September  26. 
That  time  was  employed  in  visiting  its  various  shops,  attention  being 
given  principally  to  the  cap  and  nail  machines ;  to  the  fitting  up  of 
compound-engine  cylinders ;  to  the  Bodman  iron-testing  machine ;  to  the 
heavy  anchor-forgings ;  to  the  copper-shops ;  and  to  the  engines  of  the 
Gettysburg.  Much  of  the  machinery  here  seen  was  of  the  same  type 
as  that  already  inspected ;  but  the  instruction,  as  a  review,  was  con- 
sidered valuable.  On  September  22  and  23  the  cadets  were  taken  through 
the  model-rooms  of  the  United  States  Patent-OflBce,  where  they  examined 
the  models  of  the  latest  improvements  in  valve-gear ;  in  piston-packing ; 
in  governors ;  in  the  various  engines,  rotary,  direct-acting,  and  oscillat- 
ing, and  in  paddle-wheels  and  screws,  the  cases  being  opened  for  the 
purpose. 

We  returned  to  the  Naval  Academy  on  the  morning  of  September  27, 
and  on  the  29th  the  cadet-engineers  were  landed. 

I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that,  throughout  the  cruise,  the  conduct  of 
the  cadets  has  been  good,  and  their  attention  to  duty  commendable. 

The  instructors,  Second  Assistant  Engineers  E.  Crawford  and  J.  S. 
Ogden,  were  zealous  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  admiral,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant 

ALEXANDER  H.   McCORMICK, 
Lieutenant- Commander ^  Commanding. 

Rear  Admiral  John  L.  Worden,  U.  S.  X,, 

Superintendent  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
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Eitimaks  of  appropriations  required  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  yejr  ending  June  30,  1875, 

by  the  Naval  Academy. 


Detailed  objects  uf  expenditure  and  explauatioun. 


Saval  AC  vdemy. 
Pay  Xav-jl  Aexdemy  : 
I'ay  of  profe«aurs  and  others : 

Oa*  profnwor  of  drawing,  (head  of  di^partoient) 

Four  profesiorK.  viz :  One  of  matbematie:».  (aDsiMtant.)  one  of  cheiuintrv,  one 
of  EDclinh  studies,  history,  and  law,  and  one  of  French,  at  |'2.*200  each,  (ap- 
prtipriated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  133) 

Tvt^lre  asMutant  professors,  viz  :  Four  of  French,  one  of  Spanish,  three  of 
Eii);Ush  studies,  history,  and  law,  one  of  niathematiCH,  one  of  astronomy, 
ukI  two  of  drawing,  at  |l,800  each,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  15.1) 

Svord  niiuiter.  at  |1,5(N),  and  two  assistants,  at  11,000  each,  (appropriated,  17 
SULat  L..P.153) 

Boxio£ina8ter  and  gymnast,  at  |1,200,  and  assistant  librarian,  at  |I,400,  (ap- 
propriated, 17  StaL  at  L.,  p.  153) 

Thr««derkatoSapermt«ndent,  at  |l,200. 11,030,  and  1800  each, (appropriated. 
17  Sut.  at  L.,  p.  153) 

Oac  rl<-rk  to  commandant  of  midshipmen,  (appropriate*!.  17  Stat  at  L„  p.  15.1) 

Oae  elerk  to  pa>'niaAter,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  153) 

Odc  apf^becary*  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  153) ; 

ChM  commissary,  at  fSro  ;  one  cook,  at  $325.50  ;  and  mes.<)enger  to  Superin- 
tendent, at|<>00.  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L..  p.  153) 

Om  armorer,  at  1929.50  ;  gunner's  mate,  at  I46D.50  ;  and  quarter-gunner,  at 
%Vf*.'A  (appTopriatod,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  153) 

(^  foxjtwain,  at  $469.50  ;  and  three  seamen  in  department  of  seamanship, 
at  f:V49.50  each,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  153) 

One  band-master,  at  $528  ;  and  eighteen  first-class  musicians,  at  $348  each, 
Uppmphated.  17  Stat  at  L..  p.  153) 

^f<rn  •k^^wd-i-lass  musicians,  at  $300  each  ;  two  drummers  and  one  fifer, 
(iit>i  clau.)  at  t'-i4d  each,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L  ,  p.  153} 


£stitDat«  of  appropriations  required  under  head  of  pay  of  professors  and 
oibtm,  fur  the  tiscal  year  ending  June  3U,  1H75 

AnM.*.int  iippropriate4  under  h«ftwT  of  pay  of  professors  and  others,  for  the 
i^al  year  ending  June  30.  Jtf74 

Ixc«;8» , 

^''TF..— It  will  be  seen  that  a  change  is  proposed  in  this  estimate,  oc- 
f^^ioiM^  by  the  expediency  of  assigning  a  commissioned  professor  of  mathe- 
ct4tiriiiD  the  Navj  as  the  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics,  and  of 
trMiferrinjj  the  civil  professor  to  the  department  of  drawing,  as  its  head, 
at  t^^  !vame  salary,  viz.  $2,500  per  annum,  which  he  received  as  head  of  the 
<i*??annieDt  of  matheiiiati(-«,  (authority,  Navy  Department,  August  2, 1873  ;) 
^.  tlut  this  estimate  is  $250  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year,  and  is  occasioned 
•>>  »o  increase  of  pay  recommended  for  the  sword-master,  whoso  present 
<>iBp<>QMtion  is  inadcKioate  to  the  support  of  his  family,  and  by  no  means 
fua]mra:»anite  wiih  the  service  he  renders. 

Pi?  of  watchmen  and  others  : 

Cil'tiin  of  the  waUh.  at  $2.50  per  diem 

Fiinr  watchmen,  at  $2.35  per  diem  each 

mrtuan  of  the  gaa  and  steam-heating  works,  at  $5  per  diem 

T'fke  atteodanta  at  gas  and  steam-heating  works  of  Academy,  at  new 
<l^rters  for  cadet-raidshipmeD  and  at  school-ships — one  at  $3.50,  three  at 
P,  and  eight  at  $2.50  per  diem  each 

Thrw  julners.  two  punt3rs.  and' two  manon-s,  at  $3.50  per  diem  ejwh 

'^  tiQiMar,  one  gas-fitter,  and  one  blacksmith,  at  $3.50  per  diem  each 

Par  of  in<>chanic&  and  others : 

(Mtf  Bi^^hanic  at  workMhop.  at  $2.25  per  diem 

Oih-  master  laborer  to  keep  public  grounds  in  order,  at  i^2.'ii^  per  diem , 

fwirtf^n  laborers  to  a.Mist  in  same,  three  at  $2  per  diem  each,  and  eleven 

ai  li.TS  per  diem  each 

'■>iie  laborer  to  saperintcnd  quarters  of  cadet-midshipmen,  public  grounds, 
At.  at  12^.^  p^P  jlign, 

'our  atteadaots  at  recitation -rooms,  library,  chapel,  and  offices,  at  $20  per 
tnonih  each 

'V'^nty  servants  to  keep  in  order  and  attend  to  quarters  of  caclet-midship- 
»«^o.  pnbUc  buildings,  dtc.  at  $20  per  month  each , 
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8.  800  00 

21.  600  00 

3,500  00 

2,600  00 

3,000  00 

1.000  00 

1,000  00 

750  00 

1.213  50 

1,  408  50 

1,518  00 

6,  792  00 

3, 144  00 

58.  826  00 

$58,  576  00 

.58,  826  00 

4 

58.  576  00 

250  00 

912  50 

3,  285  00 

1,  825  00 

11.862  00 

8.  942  50 

3,  832  50 

30.659  50 

30,  659  50 

821  25 

832  20 

•  9,  216  25 

832  23 

960  00 

4,800  00 

17,461  90 

17,461  90 
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Entimates  of  appropriations  required  by  the  Naval  Academy,  ^r. — Continoed. 


Detailed  oLjecta  of  expenditure  and  explanations. 


Pay  in  department  of  steam>en0nery  : 

One  macninist,  at  13.50  per  diem 

One  machinist,  at  |3  per  diem 

One  blacksmith,  at  $3.50  per  diem 

One  boiler-maker,  at  $3.50  per  diem 

One  pattern-maker,  at  13.50  per  diem 

One  molder,  at  13.50  per  diem 

Two  laborers,  at  f  1.75  per  diem  each 


Jtfpairt  and  improvements  at  Xaval  Academy  ; 
For  the  necessary  repairs  and  improvements  of  public  bnil(linf;s,  for  fur- 
niture and  fixtures,  for  renewing  pavements,  and  for  repairing  wharves 
and  walls  inclosing  the  grounds  of  the  Academy 


Oentinpent  ezpetuteg,  Xaval  Academy  : 

For  materials  for  lieating  and  lighting  the  Academy,  and  schoul-«bip  quarterti 

For  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library 

For  stationery,  blank-books,  models,  maps,  &.C.,  and  for  text-books  fur  use  of 
instructors 

For  expenses  of  tiie  Board  of  Visitors 

For  printing  and  binding 

For  postage  on  public  service 

For  expenses  in  the  astronomical  and  philosophical  departments 

For  the  purchase  of  gas  and  steam  machinery,  steam-pipe  and  fixtures,  reut 
of  .buildings  for  use  of  the  Academy,  freight,  cartage,  water,  music  and 
musical  instruments,  uniforms  for  bandsmen,  telegraphing,  and  for  the 
current  expenses  and  repairs  of  all  kinds,  and  for  incidental  labor  and  ex- 
penses &ot  applicable  to  any  other  appropriation 

For  stores  in  tne  department  of  steam-enginery 

For  material  for  rejuiirs  of  steam-machinery 


RECAPITULATION. 


Pay  of  professor  and  others 

Pay  of  watchmen  and  others 

Pay  of  mechanics  and  others 

Pay  in  department  of  steam-enginery 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Contingent  expenses 


Estimated  amount 
which  will  be  re- 

3uired   for   each 
etailed  object  of 
expenditure. 

Amount  appropri- 
ated for  the  cur- 
rent  fiscal    year 
ending  June  30, 

1874. 

•1. 3T7  50 

1,095  00 

1,277  50 

1,277  50 

1,277  50 

1,277  50 

1,277  50 

8,760  00 

18,760  00 

14.000  00 

14.000  00 

19,000  00 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

2.000  00 

2,000  00 

-750  00 

800  00 

'U,  000  00 

800  00 

1,000  00 

64,350  00 

64.000  00 

58,826  00 

30,659  SO 

17,  461  90 

8,760  00 

14,000  00 

64,350  00 

194,057  40 

193,457  40 

*  Excess  of  $3.50  in  this  estimate  is  made  necessary  by  the  repeal  of  the  franking  privilege. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  L.  WORDEN, 
Jiear-Admiral  United  Stat^Navy,  and  Superintendent  Naval  Academy, 

Unitkd  States  Naval  Academy,  September  1, 1873. 


No.  3. 

BUREAU  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  RECRUITING. 

Navy  Department, 
Bureau  of  Equipment  aio)  Recruiting, 

WasUngton^  October  25, 1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annnal  report  of  the 
operations  of  this  bureaa,  together  with  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jane  30, 1875. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  75  vessels  have  been  either  partially  or 
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wholly  equipped  at  the  several  navy-yards,  at  an  expenditure,  including 
labor  and  material,  of  $832,794.54. 

Thirty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  forty-five  and  one-fourth  tons  of 
coal  have  been  purchased,  at  home  and  abroad,  at  a  cost  of  $400,071.76, 
and  200|  tons  of  mauila  hemp  have  been  purchased,  costing  $72,832.50. 

The  rope*  walk  at  the  Charlestown  navy -yard  has  supplied  the  wants 
of  the  service  with  hemp  and  manila  rope;  304f  tons  of  hemp  of  both 
kinds  have  been  mannfactured  into  rope.  The  bureau  expects  soon  to 
have  the  wire-rope  machinery  in  operation,  for  the  manufacture  of  wire 
rope. 

The  equipment-shops  at  the  Washington  navy -yard  have  supplied  all 
the  wants  of  the  service  for  anchors,  chains,  galleys,  &c. 

The  complement  of  men  allowed  (8,500)  has  not  been  exceeded  within 
the  year.  Daring  the  summer  enlistments  fell  off  and  reduced  the 
number  of  men  on  hand  to  7,500.  At  present  recruiting  is  more  active, 
and  the  complement  is  filling  up. 

Every  year's  experience  in  enlisting  men  for  the  naval  service  makes 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  men  the  more  apparent,  and  the  necessity  of 
providing  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  apprenticeship 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Kavy  more  and  more  requisite. 

The  former  recommendations  of  the  bure^iu  as  to  furnishing  enlisted 
men  with  an  outfit  on  entering  the  service,  and  as  to  apprehending  de- 
serters after  the  time  of  their  enlistment  has  expired,  and  causing  them 
to  serve  out  their  lost  time,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Army,  are  respectively 
renewed.* 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respcctfullv,  jour  obedient  servant, 

WM.  REYNOLDS, 

Cliief  of  Bureau. 

Hod.  Geo.  M.  Eobeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


E.  &  R.  No.  1. 

Ettimateof  the  amount  required  for  the  support  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  lb75. 

For8jaaryofchiefc1erk,(act  July5, 1862) |1,800 

For  salary  of  one  fourth-class  clerk,  (act  July  2:J,186t>) 1,800 

For  salary  of  one  third-class  clerk,  (act  of  July  23, 1866) 1,600 

For  salary  of  two  second-class  clerks,  (act  July  12, 1870) 2,800 

Forsalaryof  two  flrat-olass  clerks,  (act  July  23,1866) 2,400 

For  salary  of  one  messenger,  (act  March,  1867) 840 

For  salary  of  one  laborer,  (act  July  12, 1870) 720 

11,960 
For  coDtiogent  expenses,  stationery,  books,  and  miscellaneous  items 800 

12, 760 
Appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 12, 710 
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£.  &  R.  No.  2. 

Estimate  of  the  amount  required  for  the  purchase  of  materiaU^  artidea,  ^'c,  for  the  equip- 
ment ofvesseh  in  the  Xavy  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  lt^5. 

For  the  purchase  of  varions  articles  of  equipment,  viz,  coal  for  steamers' 
use  and  fuel  for  ship's  use,  including  expenses  of  transportation,  storage, 
•labor,  hemp,  wire,  and  other  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  rope,  hides, 
-'Cordage,  canvas,  leather,  irou  for  manufacture  of  cables,  anchors,  and 
galleys,  condensing  and  boat-detaching  apparatus,  furniture,  hose,  bake- 
*  ovens  and  cooking-stoves,  life-rafts,  heating-apparatus  for  reseiving-ships, 
and  for  the  payment  of  labor  in  eqnippinf^  vessels  and  manufacture  of 

articles  in  the  navy-yards  pertaining  t^  this  bureau $1 ,  500,  (XX) 

Appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 1,  (>00, 000 


E.  &  R.  No.  3. 

Estimate  for  pay  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 

For  pay  of  conimissioned  and  warrant  officers  at  sea,  on  shore,  on  special 
service,  and  those  on  the  retired  list  and  unemployed,  and  for  mileage  or 
transportation  of  officers  traveling  under  orders,  and  for  pay  of  the  petty 
officers,  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen,  and  boys,  including  men  for 
the  engineers'  force  and  for  the  Coast  Survey  service,  8,500  men,  at  an 
average  pay  of  $300  per  annum $6, 50<i,  000 

Appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 30, 1874 6, 250, 000 


E.  &  R.  No.  4. 

Estimate  of  the  amount  required  for  the  pay  of  civil  officers  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Bureau 
of  Equipment  and  Hcci^iting  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

Clerk  in  equipment  office $1,400 

Store  clerk,  $1,100 ;  time  clerk,  $000 2,000 

BOSTON. 

Superintendent  of  rope-walk 1, 900 

Clerk  to  same 1,200 

Clerk  in  equipment  office 1,500 

One  time  and  one  store  clerk,  $1,200  each 2,  400 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Clerk  in  equipment  office 1.400 

One  time  and  one  store  clerk,  $1,200  each 2,  400 

WASHINGTON. 

Clerk  in  equipment  office 1,500 

One  store  clerk,  $1,400  ;  one  time  clerk,  $1,200 2. 001» 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Clerk  in  equipment  office 1,500 

One  store  and  one  time  clerk,  $1,200  each 2, 400 

PEN8ACOLA. 

Clerk  in  equipment  office 1,300 

NORFOLK, 

Clerk  in  equipment  office 1, 400 

Store  clerk,  $1,125;  time  clerk,  $000 , 2,025 

MARE  LSLANI),  CAL. 

Clerk  in  equipment  office 1, 875 

One  store  clerk 1, 200 

$30, 000 

Approi>riation  for  the  fiscal  year  endiug  June  30, 1874 30, 000 
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E.  (&  R.  No.  5. 

Estimate  of  the  amount  required  for  contingent  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Equi2)ment  and 

Becruiting  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1675. 

For  t*xpen»e8  that  may  accrue  for  the  following  purposes,  viz  :  Coutingent 
eip«n8e8  of  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting,  for  recruitine ;  freight 
aod  trauBportation  of  stores ;  transportation  of  enlisted  men  ;  expenses  of 
aoctioQ  sales ;  advertising ;  telegraphing  ;  books  and  models ;  stationery ; 
express  cbaixes ;  internal  alterations  and  fixtures  in  equipment  buildings  at 
DavT-jards ;  foreign  postage ;  ferriages  and  car-tickets ;  ice  ;  apprehension 
of  deserters;  assistance  to  vessels  in  distress,  and  good-conduct  badges  for 
enlisted  men $12.5, 000 

Appropriated  for  the  ii«cal  year  euding  June  30, 1874 125, 000 


E.  &  R.  No.  6. 

L'^tiiiiate  of  the  amount  required  for  public  printing  under  Bureau  of  Equip- 
ment aud  Recniitiug  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875 $6, 000 

RECAPITULATION. 

Fur^aIarie8 11,960 

For  coutingent 800 

12, 760 

NAVAL   SKRVICK. 

E^jiipment  of  vessels $1,500,000 

Fay  of  the  Navy 6,500,000 

Pay  of  civil  employes 30, 000 

Contiogent,  equipment,  and  recruiting 125, 000 

Pnblu  printing 6,000 

8,161,000 


E.  &  R.  No.  — . 

Ah>'rf,rt  of  offers  for  MuppUes  {embracing  as  well  those  which  are  rejected  as  thofte  which  are 
*"7'&ii)  receiced  for  furnishing  articles  coming  under  the  vxygnizance  of  the  Bureau  of 
f-'jfipment  and  Kecruitingf  made  in  conformity  to  the  act  of  Congrem  approved  March  3, 
h4:;,  nnder  advertisement  of  May  26,  1873. 


FOIt  THE  NAVY- YARD  AT   KITTEKY,   ME. 


CUvH  No.   3.    Cotton    ham- 
luock,  bag  and  cot  stuft' : 

<i«)rge  H.  Creed *$l,560  00 

Brinckerhoff,    Turner    & 
Co 1,700  00 


'  U*«.  Xo.  S.    Hardware : 

^avidBabcock  Sl  Co. 

<i.H.  Creed 

Hyatt  dc  Spencer 


<  Ia'*'*  \o.  15.    Brushes: 


t>.  Babcock  &  Co 

<J.H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &  Spencer, 


*13H  55  ' 
174  60 
145  74 


*36  00 
61  00 
38  46 


Class  No.  16.  Ship-chandlery  : 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

G.  fl.  Creed 

Hyatt  <&.  Spencer 

Class  No.  18.    Stationery  : 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co 

James  H.  Foster 

W.  H.  Dempsey 

Class  No.  19.    Dry-goods  : 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

G.H. Creed 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

Class  No.  22.    Paints  and  oils : 


D.  Babcock  &,  Co 

G.H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &  Spencer . 


$281  10 

*241  50 

280  50 


166  75 

120  56 

•117  20 


232  50 

*159  00 

244  75 


261  75 

*243  80 

261  30 


•Accepted. 
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FOR  THE  NAVY- YARD  AT  CHARLE8TOWN,  MASS. 


Class   No.    3.    Cotton    ham- 
mock, bag  and  cot  stnff: 

Goorg«  H.  Creed •$3,370  OO 

Brinckerhofi*,    Tamer  «& 
Co 


Class  No.  8.    Hardware : 

George  H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

D.  Babcock  &  Co  . . . 

Class  No.  12.    Leather : 

G.H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &  Spencer... 
D.  Babcock  &  Co... 
Walton  Brothers.... 


3,900  00 

128  3a 
12^  11 
•99  OJ^ 


•410  00 

t402  20 

477  20 

435  20 


D.  Babcock  &  Co. 
Walton  Brothel's. 


ti6,r>ix)  iX) 
Ifi,  ^7^>  {H) 


Class  No.  17.    Tar  and  tar- 
oils  : 


George  H.  Creed. 
Hyatt  4&  Spencer. 
D.  Babcock  &  Co. 


Class  No.    14.    Ox'hides   for  I 

rope :  | 

George  H.  Creed *13, 800  00  ' 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 14, 925  00  1 


Class  No.  18.    Stationery  : 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co 

William  H.  Dempsey 

Class  No.  22.    Paints  and  oils 


G.  H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &  Spencer . 
D.  Babcock  &  Co 


*2,  5?nS  (K) 
3, 0X\  W 

2,  !:*.SH  u» 


•121  IK) 


1,025  3l» 
1,  OiV  4i; 
1.27S  u-> 


FOR  THE  XAVY-YARD 


Class  No.  4.    Iron  and  steel : 

(ieorge  H.  Creed 

D.  Babcock  &  Co . . .'. 

Hyatt  &.  Si)encer 

Class  No.  5.    Galley-iron  : 

D.  Babcock  4&  Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &  Spencer .. 

Class  No.  6.    Pig-iron : 


•|64  75 
H5  40 
76  12 


•417  50 
()00  00 
565  00 


AT  WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 

I  Class  No.  12.    Leather ; 

I  D.  Babcock  &  Co . . . 

G.  H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &  Speucer... 


Class  No.  15.    Brushes 


D.  Babcock  &  Co , 

G.  H.  Creed 

Hyatt  «&  Spencer. 


D.  Babcock  <&  Co 

G.H.  Creed 

1,312  50 
•1,237  50 

Class  No.  7.    Chain-iron  : 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

G.  H.  Creed 

1, 862  50 
•1,513  87 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

11,428  25 

Class  No.  8.    Hardware : 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

G.H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

•126  04 

142  50 

tl23  54 

Class  No.  10.    Tools : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

1377  83 

Class  No.  16.  Ship-chandlery 


D.  Babcock  <&  Co. 

G.  H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &  Spencer. 


Class  No.  17.  Tar  and  tar-oils 


D.  Babcock  &  Co. 

G.  H.  Creed 

Hyatt  6l  Spencer . . 


I  Class  No.  18.    Stationery  : 


A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co..... 
William  H.  Dempsey.. 


^260  r.0 

*202  t'M) 
2W>  IC 


•54  tMJ 

60  WJ 

♦43  M) 


•149  10 
161  :J4 


•14,')  25 

2r>:?  50 

149  W) 


44  3i) 

•39  4:» 


FOR  THE  NAVY-YAKD  AT  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Class  No.  8.    Hardware : 


G.H.  Creed 

D.  Babcock  &  Co. 
Hyatt  &  Spencer , 


Class  No.  16.  Ship-chandlery 


G.H.  Creed 

D.  Babcock  dc  Co 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

*  Accepted. 


•$482  00 
894  60 


Class  No.  18.   Stationery  : 

A.  S.  Barnes  &.  Co.... 
William  H.  Dempsey. 


515  25  !  Class  No.  20.   Fire- wood : 
D.  Babcock  &  Co  . ... 


•:«)8  15 

403  17 
t307  75 


Class  No.  22.   Paints  and  oils : 

G.H.  Creed 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

\  Reject«<l. 


$273  rO 
•2:^6  >0 


•2M}  00 

•404  tlO 
TliO  tl'> 
473  07 
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FOR  THE  NAVY- YARD  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


CLi«  No.  8.   Hardware : 


HTfttt  dc  SpeDcer  . 
D.  Baboock  Sl  Co. 

PaolJ.  Field 

George  H. Creed.. 


Claw  No.  18.   Stationery 
A.  S.  Baruee  &  Co 


$171  25 
*142  05 

203  50 
16d  50 


54  34 


PaulJ.  Field 

William  H.  Dempsey 

Class  No.  16.  Ship-chandlery 


Hyatt  &  Spencer 
D.  Babcock  &  Co 

P.  J.  Field 

George  H.  Creed  . 


158  94 
•34  83 


t397  25 

•456  40 

772  75 

482  40 


FOR  THE  NAVY- YARD  AT  NORFOLK,  VA. 


Cl»s  No.  3.     CottoD    ham- 
mock, bag  and  cot  stuff: 

G«orgeH.  Creed 

Bhnckerho£f,   Tamer    & 

Co 

BriDckerhoff,    Tamer  & 

Co 

Staples,  Peed  &.  Co 

Claw  No.  4.  Iron  and  steel : 


D.  Babcock  &  Co 
Hyatt  &.  Spencer 
George  H.  Creed  . 


C'lai^  No.  8.  Hardware  : 


D.  Babcock  du  Co. 
Hyatt  Sl  Spencer. 
George  H.  CTeed  .. 


Ciaas  No.  9.  Cooking-atensils ; 


D.  Babcock  &  Co. 
Hyatt  A  Spencer 
George  H.  Creed. 


Cltt«  No.  12.    Leather : 

D.  Babcock  &,  Co 

Hyatt  dc  Spencer 

G.H.  Creed 

('la«No.  15.  Brashes: 


D.  Babcock  &  Co 
Hyatt  &,  Spencer 
George  H.  Creed.. 


•»2, 645  00 

2,850  00 

3,562  50 
3,250  00 


19  00 
22  75 
14  00 


•243  00 

t236  65 

294  70 


•178  56 
187  56 
211  tfO 


95  20 
t73  78 

•88  06 


28  40 
21  25 

•17  80  I 


Class  No.  16.  Ship-chandlery 

• 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

George  H.  Creed 

Staples,  Peed  &.  Co 


Class  No.  17.  Tar  and  tar-oils 


William  A.Wood.. 
D.  Babcock  &.  Co . . 
Hyatt  &  Spencer.. 

G.H.  Creed 

Staples,  Peed  &  Co 


Class  No.  18.   Stationery : 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co 

William  H.  Dempsey . 

Class  No.  19.    Dry-goods  : 


D.  Babcock  &  Co 
Hyatt  &  Spencer 
G.H.  Creed 


Class  No.  20.   Fire-wood  : 
D.  Babcock  &  Co  — 


Accepted. 


Class  No.  22.   Fire- wood  : 

Wertzner,  Shieve  Sl  Wil- 

ley 

D.  Babcock  Sl  Co 

Hyatt  Sl  Spencer 

G.H.  Creed 

Staples,  Peed  Sl  Co 

t  Rejected. 


$343  80 
317  23 

•301  5^< 
444  50 


208  12 
220  00 
217  25 

•184  80 
662  20 


167  30 
•76  82 


ia5  40 
189  94 
183  80 


#•• 


:i25  00 


228  05 
•188  70 
199  11 
193  33 
230  40 
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No.  4. 

BUREAU  OF  YARDS  AND  DOCKS. 

BuREATj  OF  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department, 

Washington^  D.  0.,  November  13,  1873. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annaal  report  of  the  Bareau  of 
Yards  and  Docks,  with  estimates  for  improvements,  repairs,  and  con- 
tingent expenses  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  beg  leave  to  renew  the  recommendations  offered  in  my  last  annual 
report,  and  especially  to  urge  caution  should  an  effort  be  made  to  alien- 
ate a  portion  of  the  navy-yard  at  New  York.  It  is  our  most  valuable 
navy-yard,  admirably  placed,  and  our  great  resource  in  time  of  war. 
Its  marsh-lands  are  being  rapidly  filled  up,  without  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, by  private  persons  nsing  them  as  a  dumping-ground  for  the  earth 
taken  from  the  excavations  of  the  city,  and  I  trust  that  no  heed  may  be 
given  to  the  speculators  who  approach  Congress  with  specious  recom- 
mendations, hoping  to  make  their  profit  out  of  the  sale  of  land  invalua- 
ble to  the  Navy. 

At  Philadelphia,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Congress,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  material  has  been  removed  from  the  old  navy-yard  to  the  new 
one  at  League  Island )  the  cannon,  the  shot  and  shells,  the  anchors  and 
chain-cables,  and  a  portion  of  the  timber,  are  already  transferred ;  the 
foundation  of  the  great  iron-plating  shop  for  construction  is  in  progress, 
and  the  large  and  carefully-built  store-house,  workshop,  and  machine- 
shop  for  yards  and  docks  are  nearly  completed. 

An  area  equal  to  that  of  the  old  navy-yard  has  been  filled  and  raised 
to  the  permanent  grade  adopted  for  the  new  yard. 

No  difficulty  is  found  in  securing  a  perfectly  solid  foundation  for  .the 
new  buildings  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  if  Congress  will  have  the  old 
yard  carefully  valued,  and  appropriate  a  sum  equal  to  this  value  to  be 
expended  in  renewing  on  League  Island  the  present  establishment  at 
Philadelphia,  the  old  yard  might  soon  be  abandoned  to  its  purchasers 
and  the  Treasury  re-imbursed  for  the  money  advanced. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  I  have  carefully  examined  the  navy -yard 
at  Mare  Island,  and  I  beg  to  renew  the  statements  and  recommenda- 
tions I  made  in  my  report  of  last  year. 

It  is  of  especial  importance  that  liberal  appropriation  should  be 
made  for  the  quay-wall  on  the  water  front,  not  only  to  afford  ample 
wharf-room  for  our  ships,  but  to  prevent  the  filling  of  the  channel 
by  mud. 

A  clear,  unbroken  quay-wall,  carefully  placed,  will  cause  the  tide  to 
scour  the  navy -yard  front,  and  thus  prevent  the  deposit  of  earth  now  so 
fruitful  of  mischief  and  expense. 

The  system  of  hydraulic  mining  prevalent  in  California  has  loaded 
the  rivers  with  earth,  and  has  greatly  increased  the  mud-deposit  on  oar 
water-front. 

The  excavation  of  the  dr^'-dock  has  be^n  nearly  completed,  and  the 
laying  of  masonry  is  about  to  begin. 

A  board  of  civil  engineers  is  now  in  session  at  Mare  Island,  studying 
the  most  economical  and  best  plan  for  developing  and  improving  the 
resources  of  this  admirable  site  for  our  great  Pacific  navy-yard. 

In  February  last  a  board,  of  which  I^ar- Admiral  John  Rodgers  was 
the  senior  member,  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  navy-yard  at 
Pensacola,  and  strongly  recommended  that  some  of  the  buildings  de- 
stroyed during  the  war  should  be  rebuilt,  and  that  the  navy -yard  should 
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not  be  removed  from  its  old  site.  This  yard  would  be  of  great  impor- 
taoce  in  the  event  of  our  needing  a  large  squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
or  West  Indies,  and  I  concur  in  the  recommendations  of  the  board,  and 
respectfully  urge  that  a  liberal  appropriation  be  made  to  put  the  navy- 
vani  in  good  working  order  as  a  second-class  yard. 

A  proper  naval  prison  at  one  of  our  navy -yards  is  greatly  needed. 
Oor  i»aiIors  and  marines  under  sentence  of  courts-martial  are  crowded 
into  cells  at  the  marine  barracks  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  humane 
<ipirit  of  the  age,  and  ruinous  to  that  hope  of  reform  which  well-regu- 
lated prisons  encourage.  Two  men  are  of  necessity  placed  in  a  cell  not 
large  enough  for  one,  badly  ventilated  and  drained,  and  generally  inse- 
core.  Such  confinement  produces  indecency  and  vicious  habits,  and  I 
cannot  too  strongly  urge  an  ample  appropriation  to  remedy  such  a  cry- 
ing evil. 

Oor  prisoners  now  pass  their  time  in  wretched  idleness,  but,  under  a 
better  system,  their  labor  would  provide  for  their  support,  and  perhaps 
lead  to  reformation^  Lieutenant-Colonel  Broome,  of  the  Marines,  has, 
ander  the  direction  of  this  bureau,  examined  the  prisons  ,of  the  North- 
ern States,  and  has  carefully  and  intelligently  stated  the  need  of  the 
Xa\7  iD  this  particular,  and  the  best  method  of  meeting  it.  His  excel- 
lent report  is  already  in  your  hands. 

KITTERY,  ME. 

At  this  navy -yard  there  has  been  expended  under  the  appropriation, 
"navy-yard,  Kittery,  Me.,''during  the  fiscal  year  endiug30th  June,  1873, 
for  materials,  $45,520.66,  and  for  labor  $118,862.66,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  $164,383.32.  A  large  portion  of  this  expenditure  has  been  for 
very  extensive  repairs  to  the  floating-dock,  and  in  building  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  navy -yard  proper  and  Seavey's  Island;  the  balance  for  the 
repairs  of  the  vaiious  buildings,  docks,  roads,  &c.  Under  hedd  of  ''emer- 
gencies at  naval  stations  "  there  has  been  expended  $1,000.  The  amount 
expended  under  the  appropriation  "  civil  establishment^'  is  $9,424.50.  For 
canons  ohjects  coming  under  the  head  of  "  contingent,"  has  been  ex- 
pended the  sum  of  $98,558.76. 

Estimates  are  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1875, 
fur  navy.yard,  Kittery,  Me.,  $103,000,  for  the  following  objects :  For 
repairs  of  all  kinds ;  for  civil  establishment,  navy-yard,  Kittery,  Me., 

CHARLESTOWN,  MASS. 

Tbe  amount  expended  at  this  yard  under  the  appropriation,  '^  navy- 
jard.Charlestown,  Mass.,"  duringthe  fiscalyearending30th  June,  1873, 
'S  for  materials,  $32,428.12,  and  for  labor  $47,383.59,[making  an  aggregate 
of  $79,811.71,  all  of  which  has  been  expended  in  makiug  the  necessary  re- 
iwre  to  the  various  buildings,  offices,  docks,  wharves,  roads,  fences,  &c. 
Under  the  head  of  *^  emergencies  at  naval  stations,"  there  has  been  ex- 
pended the  sura  of  $4,215.07.  The  amount  expended  under  the  appro- 
priation for  "civil  establishment,"  is  $12,239.40,  and  for  various  items 
under  head  of  "  contingent,"  is  $139,144.97. 

fotimates  are  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1875, 
for  navy.yard,  Charlestown,  $137,500,,  for  the  following  objects,  viz : 
Kepairsof  all  kinds;  for  civil  establishment,  navy-yard,  Charlestown, 
Mags.,  811,900. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

The  amount  expended  at  this  yard  under  the  appropriation  "  navy- 
Jinl,  Brooklyn,"  daring  the  past  fiscal  3'earis,  for  materials  $16,435.99, 
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and  for  labor  $109,108.18,  making  in  the  aggregate  the  snm  of  $125,- 
544.17.  Under  the  head  of  '^  emergencies  at  naval  stations,''  there  has 
been  expended  for  materials,  $372.95,  and  for  labor  $2,654.10,  makin^pr 
an  aggregate  of  $3,027.05.  The  amount  expended  under  head  of  ^'civil 
establishment,"  is  $12,074.90,  and  under  the  various  items  coming  under 
the  head  of  "contingent,''  is  $170,382.21. 

Estimates  are  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1875, 
for  navy-yard,  Brooklyn,  $152,000,  for  the  following  objects,  viz :  Re- 
pairs of  all  kinds ;  for  civil  establishment,  navy-yard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
$12,800. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  amount  expended  at  this  yard  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1873,  under  appropriation  "  navy-yard,  Philadelphia,"  is  for  materials 
$11,888.42,  and  for  labor  $30,868.80,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$42,757.22,  all  of  which  has  been  for  current  repairs  and  for  dredging 
channels.  The  amount  expended  under  head  of  *' civil  establishment"  is 
§8,756.22,  and  for  the  various  items  coming  under  {he  head  of  "  contin- 
gent," $72,813.27. 

Estimates  are  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875,  for 
^avy-yard,  Philadelphia,  $78,000,  for  repairs  of  all  kinds;  for  civil  estab- 
lishment, navy-yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $11,100. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

There  has  been  expended  at  this  yard  under  the  appropriation  "  navy- 
yard,  Washington,"  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1873,  for  ma- 
terials $13,681.70,  and  for  labor  $61,256.76,  making  an  aggregate  of 
874,938.46,  all  of  which  has  been  for  repairs  of  the  various  buildings, 
docks,  &c.  Under  the  head  of"  emergencies  at  naval  stations"  there  has 
been  expended  the  sum  of  $1,000.  The  amount  expended  under  head 
of  "  civil  establishment"  is  $10,200,  and  under  "  appropriation  contin- 
gent,^ $94,065.56. 

Estimates  are  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875,  for 
navy-yard,  Washington  $100,000,  for  the  following  objects  viz :  For 
repairs  of  all  kinds  ^  for  civil  establishment,  navy -yard  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  ^10,100. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1873, 
under  the  head  of  "  navy-yard,  Norfolk,"  is  for  materials  $23,245.65,  and 
for  labor  $74,884,  making  an  aggregate  of  $98,129.65,  all  of  which  has 
been  expended  for  current  repairs  of  the  various  buildings,  docks, 
wharves,  &c.  Under  the  head  of  "  emergencies  at  naval  stations  "  there 
has  been  expended  $3,220.76.  The  amount  expended  under  the  head  of 
'^  civil  establishment"  is  $6,586.69,  and  for  the  various  items  coming  un- 
der the  head  of  "  contingent"  $101,384,89. 

Estimates  are  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875,  for 
navy-yard,  Norfolk,  $85,683.77 ;  for  the  following  objects,  viz :  For  re- 
pairs of  all  kinds;  for  civil  establishment,  navy -yard  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
$12,000. 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

The  amount  expended  under  the  appropriation,  "  navy-yard,  Pensa- 
cola,"  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1873,  is  for  materials 
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nLS39.16,  and  for  labor  $28,364.26,  making  an  aggregate  of  $40,203.42. 
Tnder  the  head  of  "  emergencies  at  naval  stations"  there  has  been  ex- 
pended for  materials,  $8,488.21,  and  for  labor,  $3,699.08,  making  an  ag- 
gregate of  $12,187.29.  The  amount  expended  under  the  head  of  "  civil 
establishment^  is  $4,459.45,  and  for  objects  coming  under  the  head  of 
'•contingent"  $42,517.47. 

Estimates  are  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1875, 
for  navy-yard,  Pensacola,  $83,305.51,  for  the  following  objects,  viz :  For 
repairs  of  all  kinds ;  for  civil  establishment,  navy-yard,  Pensacola,  Fla., 
SC,(iOO. 

MARE   ISLAND,   CAL. 

There  has  been  expended  at  this  yard  during  the  past  year,  under 
head  of  "  navy -yard.  Mare  Island,''  for  materials  $123,802.05,  and  for 
labor  $222,433^.36,  making  an  aggregate  of  $346,235.41.  The  principal 
part  of  these  expenditures  were  upon  the  repairs  of  the  floating  dry- 
dock  and  upon  the  construction  of  the  new  excavated  stone  dry-dock. 
Under  the  appropriation  "  emergencies  at  naval  stations,"  there  was 
expended  the  sum  of  $643.25.  The  amount  expended  under  appropria- 
tion for  "civil  establishment  is  $8,358.59,  and  for  the  various  objects 
coming  under  "  contingent"  $98,029.21. 

Estimates  are  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1875, 
for  navy-yard,  Mare  Island,  $101,100,  for  the  following  objects,  viz  :  For 
repairs  of  all  kinds ;  for  civil  establishment,  navy-yard  at  Mare  Island, 
Cal.,  §10,500. 

SACKETT'S  HAEBOU. 

There  having  been  no  special  appropriation  for  this  station,  the 
amoant  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  pubhc  property,  amount- 
ing to  $1,003.74,  has  been  paid  from  the  appropriation  ^<  contingent "  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year. 

Estimates  are  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1875, 
for  protection  and  preservation  of  public  property,  $2,000. 

MOUND  CITY,  ILL. 

There  being  no  appropriation  for  improvements  at  this  station,  and 
certain  repairs  to  the  buildings  and  levee  becoming  indispensable,  the 
work  hafi  been  done  under  the  approimation  '^  emergencies  at  naval  sta- 
tions."^ The  amount  expended  is  for  materials  $984,  and  for  labor  $476, 
making  an  aggregate  of  $1,460.  The  amount  paid  under  head  of  '^  con- 
tingent^ is  $12,380.91. 

Estimates  are  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1875, 
for  protection  and  preservation  of  public  property,  $2,000. 

NEW  LONDON,   CONN. 

The  amount  expended  at  this  station,  under  appropriation  '^  naval  sta- 
tion, New  London,"  is  for  materials  $495.15,  and  for  labor  $19,504.85, 
making  an  aggregate  of  $20,000.  The  amount  expended  under  the  head 
of  •* contingent"  is  $5,922.78. 

Estimates  are  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875,  for 
tbe  protection  and  preservation  of  the  public  property,  $10,000. 
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LEAGUE  ISLAND,  PA. 

The  amount  expended  under  the  appropriation,  '^  naval  station,  League 
Island,"  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1873,  is  for  materials 
$161,440.62, and  forlabor  $24,191.77,  making  an  aggregateof  $185,632,30. 
Under  the  appropriation  for  ^^  emergencies  at  naval  stations  "  there  has 
been  expended  $999.70.  The  amount  expended  under  head  of  ^^  civil 
establishment"  is  $5,800.02,  and  under  appropriation  "contingent/' 
$41,986.65. 

Estimates  are  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1S75, 
for  repairs  of  all  kinds;  for  civil  establishment,  navy-yard.  League 
Island,  Pa.,  $7,800. 

KEY  WEST,  FLA. 

There  has  been  expended  under  the  appropriation,  "  naval  station, 
Key  West,"  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1873,  for  materials 
$2,136.74,  and  for  labor  $13,275.12,  making  an  aggregate  of  $15,411.8(>. 
These  expenditures  have  been  made  upon  the  foundry,  and  repairs  ui>on 
other  buildings,  wharves,  &c.  For  objects  coming  under  the  head  ot 
"  contingent"  there  has  been  expended  $1,284.73. 

Estimates  are  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1^75, 
for  repairs  of  all  kinds,  $5,000. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

There  being  no  special  appropriatian  for  this  station,  and  repairs 
being  necessary  to  the  levee,  during  the  past  year,  the  sum  of  $21(>  was 
expended  for  this  purpose,  under  the  head  of  "  emergencies."  There  has 
been  expended  under  the  head  of  "  contingent,"  $53.60. 

Estimates  are  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1S7.\ 
for  repairs  of  all  kinds,  $5,000. 

NAVAL  ASYLUM. 

Oil  the  1st  July,  1872,  there  were  161  persons,  including  ofticers  ami 
attendants,  borne  on  the  rolls  of  the  asylum.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  30th  June,  1873,  12  beneficiaries  have  been  admitted,  9  have 
died,  and  2  honorably  discharged. 

The  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  support  of  the  beneficiaries, 
pay  of  officers  and  attendants,  and  for  miscellaneous  repairs,  durinir  the 
past  fiscal  year,  are,  viz : 

For  Riibvsiwtence 817,014  4('i 

For  clotliiiifif,  tobacco,  &c ll,oi:t  >* 

For  niiHcelhineous  items 10. -Kl  *i'* 

For  ofticers  aiul  attendants 26,  l.'»l  *2i* 

(>5.  41C)  :r.j 

The  total  amount  estimated  for  the  support  of  the  institution  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1875,  for  the  annual  repairs  of  biiilti* 
ings,  improvement  of  cemetery,  support  of  beneficiaries,  and  pny  of 
officers  and  attendants,  is  $69,307,  which,  by  law,  is  paid  out  of  the 
naval-pension  fund. 
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EMERGENCIES  AT  NAVAL  STATIONS. 

Under  this  appropriation,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  there  Las  been  ex- 
[lended  at  the  several  navy-yards  and  stations,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  30th  June,  1873,  the  sum  of  $27,963.12.  These  expenditures  were 
made  at  Kittery,  Gharlestown,  Brooklyn,  Washington,  Norfolk,  Pensa- 
cola,  3Iare  Island,  League  Island,  Mound  City,  and  Kew  Orleans,  for 
objects  of  pressing  necessity,  and  for  which  no  special  appropriation  had 
been  made. 

Estimates  are  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1875, 
for  ''contingent  at  naval  stations,"  which  is  the  title  given  by  Congress 
to  this  !ippropriation,  for  the  sum  of  $50,000. 

'*  GENERAL  MAINTENANCE  OF  YARDS  AND  DOCKS." 

The  objects  coming  under  this  head  were  formerly  estimated  for  under 
the  head  of  "  contingent,"  but  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  head- 
ing was  changed  to  the  present  more  appropriate  one. 

The  amount  expended  at  the  several  navy-yards  and  stations,  under 
the  head  of  "contingent,"  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June, 
1S73,  is  8879,528.75. 

Estimates  are  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1875, 
for  necessary  expenses  for  the  same  objects,  but  coming  under  the  head 
of  *' general  maintenance  of  yards  and  docks,"  amounting  to  $860,000. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  R.  r.  EODGERS, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  Geo.  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  N'avy,  Washingtorij  i>.  C. 


AlfcTTRACT  OF  OFFERS  FOR  SUPPLIES  (EMBRACING  AS  WELL  THOSE 
WHICH  ARE  RE.TECTED  AS  THOSE  WHICH  ARE  ACCEPTED)  RECEIVED 
JX)R  FURNISHING  ARTICLES  COMING  UNDER  THE  COGNIZANCE  OF  THE 
BC'KEAU  OF  YARDS  AND  DOCKS,  MADE  IN  CONFORMITY  TO  THE  ACT 
OF  CONGRESS  APPROVED  MARCH  3,  1843. 

'>f«T»/(».  supplies  for  the  navy-yard  at  Portsmouth^  X.  H.j  undei*  advertisement  dated  May 

14,  1873. 


Ck^Xo.6.    White  pine, 

Jos.  L.  Savage 

*#4,288  00 

"pruce,  juniper  and  cyi>reas : 

Class  No.  14.    Files : 

G.  A  Hammond 

So, 010  45 

Trickey  &  Jewett 

*4,975  10 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

t309  22 

Samuel  Adams  &  Co 

C, 638  50 

Jas.  L.  Parker 

•  333  00 

Jos.  L.  Savage 

293  90 

Cljws  Xo.  7.    Lime,  hair,  and 

plaster : 

Class  No.  15.  Paints,  oils,  and 
glass : 

Hyatt  dt  Spencer 

I>.  Babwick  &  Co 

•J<H.  L.  Savage 

Trickey  &  Jewett 

^amoel  Adams  &  Co 

1215  00 
•  135  00 

199  00 

200  00 
145  00 

Hyatt  &  Spen  cer 

Jas.  L.  Parker 

Wood,  Sharp  &  Haines.. 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

Jos.  L.  Savage 

t998  a5 

*  1,047  00 

1 1,026  00 

1,236  25 

1,  054  00 

tla**!    No.    11.     Iron,     iron 
M'ikes,  and  nails : 

Class  No.  18.    Stationery  : 

Wra.  H.  Derapsey 

*  249  75 

Hvatt  d-  Spencer 

t5,419  00 

Frost  &  Adams 

312  44 

I^Babcock&  Co 

•4,262  00 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co 

387  32 

•  Accepted. 

f  Rejected. 

0  5 
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Job.  F.  Foster  . . 
Wm.  Ballantyne 


Class  No.  SO.    Hay  and  straw : 


G.  A.  Hammond  .. 

Jos.  L.  Savage 

Triokey  &,  Jewett. 


Class  No.  21.    Provender : 


Jos.  L.  Savage . . . . 
Trie  key  &  Jewett 


9257  31 

2»0  65 


•  2, 190  00 

4, 900  00 
2,e00  00 


2, 703  50 
•2,657  50 


Class  No.  22.    Charcoal 

Chas.  G.  Brown 

D.  Babcock  «&  Co... 


Class  No.  24.    Sperm  and  la- 
brioating  oils: 

Hyatt  &.  Spenoer 

Jas.  L.  Parker 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

Jos.  L.  Savage 


ft-290  00 
•250  «H) 


tl75  00 
167  00 
184  00 

'M67  IHJ 


Offers  for  supplies  far  th^i  nary-yard  at  Charlestown,  Mass,,  under  advertisetneHt  dated  Jdati 

14, 1873. 


Clas3  No.  1.    Bricks : 

Trickev  &  Jewett 82,400  00 

Hiighkelley 1,820  00 

Jos.  L.  Savage 1,895  00 

D.  Babcock  &Co 1,950  00 

John  Turner *1,650  00 


Class  No.  2.    Stone : 


Jos.  L.  Savage 

D.  Babcuck  &  Co 
John  Tamer 


Class  No.  5.    Oak  and  hard- 
wood: 


Trickoy  &,  Jewett. 
Jos.  W.  Duryea . .. 


Class  No.  6.       White   pine, 
spruce,  and  Juniper : 


Trickoy  &  Jewett. 
Jo8.W. Duryea  ... 


Class  No.  7.     Lirae,  hair,  and 
plaster : 


Trickev  &  Jewett. 

S.H.Fall 

Hyatt  &  Spencer . . 

HughKelley 

Jos.  L.  Savage 

I).  Babcock  &  Co.. 
John  Turner 


Class  No.  8.    Cement : 

Trickey  &  Jewett. 

S.H.Fall 

Hyatt  &  Spencer., 

HughKelley 

Jos.  L.  Savage.... 
D.  Babcock  &  Co . 
John  Turner 


Class  No.  9.   Gravel  and  sand : 


*137  00 
210  00 
219  00 


•950  00 
9tt0  00 


•H, 350  00 
8, 400  00 


S.H.Fall. 


350  00 
290  00 

t400  00 
294  00 
398  00 

•250  00 
290  00 


500  00 
500  00 
t430  00 
530  00 
400  00 
•t400  00 
440  00 


1,430  00 


HughKelley 

D.  Babcock  &  Co. 

John  Turner 

Ezra  Eames  ..... 


|1, 4(^  0<) 
1, 400  iXi 

•1,275  (W 
1, 525  W 


Class  No.  11.  Iron,  iron  spikes, 
and  nails : 


Hyatt  &  Spencer.., 

Jos.  L.  Savage 

Loriog,  Wales  Bros. 

Geo.  H.  Creed 

D.  Babcock  &  Co  . , 


Class  No.  12.     Steel : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer . . . 
Jos.  L.  Savage  . . . . . 
Loring,  Wales  Bros. 
Geo.  H.  Creed 


♦1,900  :.*» 

1, 863  40 

2,088  70 

•1,705  i:. 

2, 173  ?«• 

t2fi7  27 

257  lh» 

325  1- 

•243  W 

Class  No.  15.  Painsts,oils,  and 
glass: 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

Jos.  L.  Savage 

Geo.  H.  C  reed 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

Wood,  Sharp  &  Haines  .. 

Class  No.  16.  Ship-chandlery : 


Hyatt  &  Spencer. 
Jus.  L.  Savage  . . 
Geo.  H.  Cree<i.  ... 
D.  Babcock  «&  Co 


tl,  842  16 

1,793  W 

•1,649  :h' 

l,78;<  (M 

1, 992  T5 


tl,833  74 

'1,300  tM 

1,633  4*.' 

1, 939  14 


Class  No.  17.    Hardware : 


Hyatt  &  Spencer t2,  S09  31 

Jo».  L.  S:i vage 2,  b7'2  "^ » 

Geo.H.Creed *2,!?0^  'Ji' 

Class  No.  18.   Stationery  : 


Frost  &,  Adams  . . . 
Wm.  H.  Dempsey  . 
Wm.  Ballanty ne  . . 
A.  G.  Barnes  &  Co 
J.  M.  Whi  tiimore . . 


7j?7  ;>< 
905  07 

715  :w 


*  Accppted. 


t  I^c^octcd. 


:  Decided  by  lot. 
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OftSBNo.20.   Hay  and  straw: 

Trickey  &.  Je wett '$4, 100  00 

S.H.Fall 4,175  00 

JohnMallett 4,151  25 

Joa.  L.  Savage 6,525  00 

Class Ko. 21.   Provender: 

Trickey  &  Jewett 2, 985  00 

John  MulleU -2,474  00 

J<B.  L.  Savai^e 4,159  00 

ClaaiNo.22.   Charcoal: 

JohnMallett M05  00 

D.Babcock&Co 125  00 

C1^  No.23w    Belting,  pack- 
ing, and  hose : 

Hyatt  &;  Spencer f782  80 


Joseph  L.  Savage $772  90 

George  H.  Creed "746  40 

D.Babcock&Co 923  30 

Class  No.  24.    Sperm  and  lu- 
bricating oils : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer t360  95 

JohnMuUett 357  75 

Joseph  L.  Savage 358  45 

George  H.  Creed ^325  90 

D.Babcockd&Co 396  55 

Class  No.  25.    Iron-work,  pip- 
ing, dLc: 

Hyatt  &  Spencer t3, 019  21 

Joseph  L.  Savage 3,566  60 

George  H.  Creed '3, 262  00 


0f<T9  for  9uppHe$  for  the   navjf-jfard  at  Brooklyn,  S\    y.,  undtr  advertisement  dated 

May  14,  1873. 


Class  No.  1.    Bricks : 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

D.  Babooek  &  Co 

Watson  6l  Pittinger. 
Hawkins  Sc  Henkens. 
S.P.Brown 


$480  00 
•450  00 

537  50 
t450  00 

925  00 


Class  No.   3.      Yellow -pine 
timber : 

Trickey  &  Jewett 

Watson  A  Pittinger 

J.Bigler&Co 

S.  P.  Brown 


1,415  00 

1,536  00 

•l,:i29  00 

1,857  50 


Class  No.  5.     Oak  and  hard- 
wood: 

Trickey  &  Jewett 

Wstson  ^  Pittinger  .... 

J.Bigler  &  Co 

6.  P.  Brown 

Haiss  No.  6.     WTiite,  spruce, 
jnniper,  and  cypress: 

Trickey  &  Jewett 

Walaon  &  Pittinger.... 

J.  Bigler&^Co 

Joseph  W.  Doryea 

8.  P.  Brown 


897  50 
I, 183  00 

886  00 
•825  00 


5,677  50 
•4, 2:^5  00 
5,070  00 
4, 343  50 
6,920  00 


^  IMS  No.  7.  Lime,  hair,  and 
plaster: 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

O-Babcock  &  Co 

Watson  Sl  Pittinger.... 

Hyatt  Sl  Spencer 

Hawkins  &  Henkens 

*  Accepted. 


•137  00 
175  00 
205  00 

tl98  00 
138  00 


Class  No.  8.    Cement : 


Joseph  L.  Savage 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

Watson  &  Pittinger.... 

Hyatt  d&  Spencer 

Hawkins  &  Henkens 

•      $210  00 

•180  00 

240  00 

fl95  00 

185  00 

Class  No.  9.  Gravel  and  sand : 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

224  00 
•220  00 

Class  No.  11.  Iron,  iron  spikes, 
and  nails: 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

D.  Babcock  <&  Co 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

George  H.  Creed 

3,451  25 

3, 168  75 

t2, 784  94 

•2, 622  50 

Class  No.  12.    Steel: 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

Hyatt  «fc  Spencer 

George  H.  Creed 

•222  50 

t226  50 

235  00 

Class  No.  14.    Files : 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

D.  Babcock  d&  Co 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

George  H.  Creed 

•288  74 
289  26 

1272  91 
298  70 

Class  No.  15.    Paints,  oils,  and 
glass: 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

Wo(m1,  Sharp,  &,  Haines. 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

George  H.  Creed 

•2, 913  00 
3,305  35 
3.223  12 

t3, 126  48 
2,972  25 

t  Kqjected. 
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Class  No.  16.  Ship-chamllery 


Joseph  L.  Savage. 
D.  Babcock  &  Co  . 
Hyatt <&  Spencer.. 
Goorge  H.  Creed.. 


Class  No.  17.   Hardware : 


Joseph  L,  Savage. 
D.  Babcock  &  Co. 
Hyatt  &  Spencer.. 
George  H.  Creed.. 


Class  No.  18.   Stationery  : 

William  H.  Dempsey , 
William  Ballantyue. 
A.  S.  Barnes  <&.  Co 


Class  No.  20.  Hay  and  straw 


Joseph  L,  Savage. 
E.  R.  Shipman 


Class  No.  21.    Provender : 
Joseph  L.  Savage. . . . 


S3,  402  15 

*  3,244  41 

t3, 259  84 

3, 903  38 


1,384  50 

1,307  79 

tl,314  83 

•1,290  05 


•1,107  89 
1,24H  85 
1,500  92 


4,200  00 
^3,930  00 


4, 030  00 


E.  R.  Shipman 

Class  No.  22.  Charcoal : 
D.  Babcock  &  Co  . . 


•^*j  «»».a 


Class  No.  23.    Belting,  pack< 
ing,  and  hose : 


Class  No.  24.    Sperm  and  la- 
bricating  oils : 


Joseph  L.  Savage 
D.  Babcock  &  Co 


Hyatt  &  Spencer 
George  H.  Creed  . 


Class  No.  25.    Iron-work,  pip- 
ing, &c. : 


Joseph  L.  Savage 
D.  Babcock  &,  Co 
Hyatt  &  Spencer 
George  H.  Creed  . 


$3,6:5^  «M> 


120  H' 


Joseph  L.  Savage 

•5^2  t>:. 

D,  Babcock  «St  C o 

729  «>• 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

i'A^  no 

George  H.  Creed 

7l>3  <H. 

494  4<» 

.VJt)  on 

t525  4<» 

*4&l  <«' 


703  <V» 
575  01' 

t.'>41  4:? 

*524  (>' 


OjftrB  for  supplies  for  the  navy-yard  at  Philadelphiaf  Pa.y  under  advtrtiseMvnt 

14, 1873. 


Class  No.  1.  Bricks : 


Paul  J.  Field 

$184  00 

Benjamin  Allen 

Josenh  L.  Savasre  . .  - 

»  •  •  • 

148  00 
*130  00 

D.  Babcock  &  Co  .... 

210  00 

John  Sownev 

145  00 

D.  &  J.Noblet 

136  00 

Class   No.   6.      White   pine, 
spruce,   juniper,    and    cy- 
press. 

J.W.Gaskill  &  Sons.... 
J.  W.  Duryea 

405  00 
*364  00 

Class  No.  9.  Gravel  and  sand : 


Paul  J.  Field 

D.  Babcock  &  Co  .. 

D.&  J.Noblet 

J,  W.  Paxson  &  Co 


Class  No.  15.  Paints,  oils,  and 
glass : 

Wood,  Sharp,  &  Haines. . 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

George  H.  Creed 

D.&  J.Noblet 


Class  No.  16.  Ship- chandlery 
Paul  J.Field 


1,50  00 
250  00 
*62  50 
135  00 


Hyatt  &  Spencer 
Joseph  L.  Savage 

D,  Babcock  &  Co 
George 'H.  Creed  . 

E.  H.  Fitler  &  Co 
D.  &  J.Noblet ... 


261  35 
t95  00 

"t^  70 

i;«  65 

106  50 
114  40 


674  00  I 


Class  No.  17.  Hardware : 


Paul  J,  Field  .... 
Hyatt  &  Spencer 
Joseph  L.  Savage 
I).  Babcock  &  Co 
George  H.  Creed  . 


Class  No.  18.  Stationery : 


Ferdinand  Foster 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co 

William  Ballantyne 

William  H.  Dempsey . . . . 

Class  No.  20.  Hay  and  straw 


Paul  .7.  Field  .... 
Joseph  L.  Savage 
John  Sowney.... 


Class  No,  21.    Provender : 


Paul  J.  Field  . . . . 
Joseph  L.  Savage 
John  Sowuey.... 


daU-il  Mojt 

ffC,45 

(H> 

594 

'ti 

t5?^l 

*.*»» 

6:fc> 

9:» 

•547 

ro 

661 

'JU 

174  r^ 

tl.V»  1- 

•153  S 

156  4"^ 

20?  \o 


647  I>5 

i»75  a* 

671  Ir; 

•607  ,VJ 


1,  l.'ip  e'» 
1,2<>  («• 


1,123  (M» 
1,24-  <«•' 

^♦27  :" 


Accepted. 


t  Rejectocl, 
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''/t?  for  vNpplicff  for  the  naral 


station  at  League  Island^  Pa.,  nnder  advertm'ment  dated 
May  14,  1873, 


t  US!*  No.  1.     Bricks : 

^1,790  00 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

D.  &  J.Noblet 

t|;480  00 
568  00 

PaiilJ,  Field 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

Morris  El)ert 

1,700  00 
*1,145  00 
1, 400  00 
1,290  00 
1,300  00 

CIa<i;A  No.  9.  Gravel  and  sand : 
PaulJ.  Field 

I>.  Babcock  &  Co 

235  00 

iSenJamiD  Allen ......... 

Joseph  L.  Savajje 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

195  00 

I>.«k  J.Noblet 

250  00 

diaries  W.  Sanger 

1, 194  00 

D.  &  J.  Noblet 

*125  00 

J.  W.  Paxson  &  Co 

175  00 

4.'.«i>**    No.    6.      White    pine, 

*i»mce,    juniper,    and    cy- 

Class  No.  16.  Ship-chandlery : 

lirtr:^*: 

5,2G0  00 
4, 458  50 

PaulJ.  Field 

519  40 

J.Bijr1er&  Co 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

*325  95 

J.  \V.  Ga.^kill  &  Sou3 

393  a5 

J.  \V.  Dnryea 

*3, 9d2  50 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

t344  31 

(.  h.'ss  No.  8.    Cement : 

Class  No.  18.    Stationery  : 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

540  00 

William  Ballantyne 

3H4  94 

Morris  Ebert  . . . 

58^  00 
*504  00 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co 

William  H.  Dempsey 

640  18 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

*350  11 

*'frri  for  auppVus  for  the  Xaval  Aitylnm  at  Philadelphia^  Pa.y  under  ndveitisement  dated 

May  14,  1873. 


CUvsNo.  1.    Clothing: 

Jacob  Reed •.'?;4,571  25 

Hats,    boots. 


Class  No.    2. 
&od  Khoed : 


James  Cotter  &,  Sons  . . 

<  lAyOt  No.  3.     Provisions : 

G.  &  A.  S<;heidt , 

William  P.  Corney 

<  LiAiw  No.  4.    Groceries  : 


1,168  75 


''10, 142  30 
10,  456  35 


Joseph  Hazzard 

Anderson  ds  Duulap  .... 

Thomas  Scott  &  Co t6, 108  12 

6,266  25 


6,541  75 
*6, 131  90 


Orippen  &  Maddock 
Cla.s«  No.  5.    Dry-goods : 

Crippeo  &,  Maddock 

'  las*  No.  6.    Bread,  &c. : 

Charles  Mclntyre.... 

John  Mcllwain 

Thomas  McCounell . . . 


CU»^  No.  7.    Tobacco : 


PanlJ.Field 

Crippeo  &  Maddock 
JohnBaird 


•  Accepted 


^957  00 


1,815  00 
1,830  00 
1,830  75 


-980  00 

t970  00 

970  00 

f  Rejected. 


Class  No.  8.    Coal : 

Crippen  &  Maddock  . . , 
Plaist^d  »fe  McColliu  .. 
William  F.  Moody  . 


Class    No.    9.      Paints,    oils, 
and  glass : 

Wood,  Sharp  &  Haines. . 

D.&  J.Noblet 

Crippen  &,  Maddock 

Class  No.  11.    Lumber: 

Crippen  &  Maddock 

Class  No.  13.    Provender : 


PanlJ.Field 

John  Sownej' 

Crippen  &  Maddock  ..., 

Class  No.  14.    Miscellaneous 


PaulJ.  Field 

Hyatt  &  Spencer , 

Crippen  &  Maddock  .... 

Class  No.  15.    Hardware : 

Paul  J.  Field 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

Crippen  <&  Maddock  . . . . 

Class  No.  16.    Stationery : 

William  H.  Dempsey . . . . 
William  Ballantyne 


$2,710  00 

2, 564  62 

*2,497  50 


•148  15 
177  83 
241  00 


'3:0  50 


297  00 
*259  75 
315  00. 


286  75 
t210  83 
*'280  40 


*  166. 05 
tl65  45 
451  40 


*155  50 
179  40 


;  Decided  by  lot. 
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Offer*  for  auppUea  for  the  navy-yard  at  Washingtonf  D,  C,  vnder  adcertisement  dated  Maif 

14, 1873. 


Class  No.  1.    Bricks : 

llerrill  &  Childs.. 

S.P.Brown 

William  Gainand 
D.  Babcock  &  Co . 
Joseph  L.  Savage 

Class  No.  2.    Stone : 

S.  P.  Brown 

D.  Babcock  <&  Co. 
Joseph  L.  Savage . 


Class  No.  5.  Oak  and  hard- 
wood: 

Jos.  W.  Durvoa 

T.  Edward  (Clark  &  Co. 

Watson  ^  Pittinf(er 

J.  W.  Gaskill  &  Sons... 
S.  P.  Brown 

Class  No.  6.  White  pine, 
sprnce,  juniper,  and  cy- 
press: 

Joseph  W.  Duryea 

T.  Edward  Clark  &  Co.. 

Watson  &,  Pittinger 

J.  W.  Gaskill  &  Sons .... 
8.  P.Brown 

Class  No.  9.  Gravel  and  sand : 

William  Gninand 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

Jos.  L.  Savage 


Class  No.  11.  Iron,  iron  spikes, 
and  nails : 


George  H.  Creed.. 
Hyatt  &  Spencer. 
Joseph  L.  Savage. 

Class  No.  12.    Steel : 


$1, 400  00 

*1,240  00 

1,400  00 

1,570  00 

1,400  00 


1,110  00 

900  00 

*585  00 


1,345  00 
1,410  00 
1,630  00 
*1,210  00 
1,469  50 


*1,355  00 
1,600  00 
1,500  00 
1,502  00 
1,640  00 

150  00 

170  00 

•110  00 

George  H.  Creed 


•876  00 
893  25 
930  00 


353  60 


Hyatt  &.  Spencer. 
Joseph  L.  Savage. 


t$4l9  90 
*319  50 


Class  No.  15.  Paints,  oils,  and 
glass : 

George  H.  Creed 

Hyatt  6l  Spencer 

Wood,  Sharp  &,  Haines.. 

H.  C.  H.  Webster 

D.  Babcock  Sl  Co 

Joseph  L.  Savage 


Class  No.  16.  Ship-chandlery 

George  H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

Joseph  L.  Savage . . 


Class  No.  17.    Hardware 


George  H.  Creed.. 
Hyatt  &  Spencer. 
Joseph  L.  Savage. 


Class  No.  18.    Stationery  : 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co 

William  Ballantyue 

William  H.  Dempsey.... 

Class  No.  20.    Hay  and  straw  : 


George  M.  Beall... 

F.W.Classen 

Solon,  Fisher  &  Co. 
William  Gainand.. 
Joseph  L.  Savage.. 
Mary  H.  Dorsey... 


1,045  50 
tl,050  HO 

1, 173  50 

1, 103  23 
♦1,027  104 

1,077  90 


014  35 

t506  7?^ 
542  25 

♦478  50 


278  15 
1244  W 

♦178  HO 


732  82 
.575  47^ 
♦564  75 


1,304  3<1 
1,540  00 
1,288  0(» 
1,432  00 
1,300  Oi.) 
•1,207  00 


Class  No.  21.    Provender  : 


George  M.  Beall 933  00 

F.W.Classen 1,164  m 

Beall  &  Shoemaker 1 ,  002  00 

Solon,  Fisher  &  Co 874  00 

William  Guinand 1, 128  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage ^858  00 

Mary  Doi-sey 914  00 


OfferB  for  supplies  for  the  nary-yard  at  XorfoJkf  Fa.,  under  advirtisement  dated  May  14 

1873. 


Class  No.  1.    Bricks : 

• 

Joseph  L.  Savage. 

J.  P.  Moore 

A.  A.  McCullongh . 

A.  H.  Lindsay 

H.  V.  Neimeyer... 
D.  Babcock  &,  Co. 


$1,500  00 
•1,448  00 
1,720  00 
1,700  00 
1,645  00 
1,600  00 


Class  No.  4.   Yellow-j)ine  Inm- 
ber : 


*  Accepted. 


A.  A.  McCnIlough 

Lookins  &  Mj-ers 

Watson  &  Pittinger 

A.  H.  Lindsay 

H.  V.  Neimever 

•|732  00 

859  00 

1,092  00 

1,095  00 

&52  00 

J.  W.  Gaskill  &  Sons... 
f  Kejectwl. 

1,232  50 
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Class  No.  5.  Oak  aod  hard- 
irood: 

Jl.  A.  McCallonjch *P9  20 

Watson  &  Pittinger....  38-2  00 

Joseph  W.  Dary ea 184  80 

iLiss  No.  6.  White  pine, 
yprnce^  janiper,  and  cy- 
press: 

A.  A.  McCullongh *1,406  00 

WataoD  &  Pittinger....  1,604  00 

Joseph  W.  Duryea 1, 494  50 

J.  W.  Gaakill  &  Sons. . .  1, 828  50 

Chifis  No.  7.  Lime,  hair,  and 
plaster: 

Joeeph  L.  Savage 253  50 

A.  A.  McCullongh '225  00 

Lookins  &  Myers *Xy7  bO 

Hvait  &.  Spencer t300  00 

F.'W.  Classen 322  50 

H.  V.  Neimeyer 258  75 

Petera  Brothers 255  00 

D.BabcockdL  Co 270  00 

Class  No.  6.    Cement : 

Joseph  L.  Savage 9C4  00 

J.P.Moore 962  00 

A.  A.  McCullough 1 ,  140  00 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 1795  00 

F.  W.  Classen 1.156  00 

H.  V.  Neimeyer •944  00 

George  F.Gepht^t,  sec'ty .  t400  00 

D.Babcock&  Co 1.020  00 

Ch5s  No.  10.    Slate: 

Joseph  L.  Savage 825  00 

A.  A.  McCallough '750  00 

Lookins&  Myers 1,050  00 

Hyatt  &  Spencer t870  00 

H.  V.  Neimever 870  00 

D.Babcocki  Co 810  00 

L!asB  No.  11.  Iron,  iron  spikes, 
and  nails: 

Joseph  L.  Savage 1,774  IG 

J.P.Moore *1,574  05 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 1 1,551  12 

George  H.  Creed 1,72:$  00 

Claw  No.  14.    Files : 

Joseph  L.  Savage 198  90 

J.P.Moore '191  95 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 1 180  40 

George  H.  Creed 245  00 

R.  H.  Howanl  &  Co....  201  05 

D.Babeockd^  Co 211  46 

<  'l3as  No.  15.  Paints,  oils,  and 
glass: 

Jos.  L.  Savage 98)  00 

•  Accepted. 


Wood,  Sharp  &  Haines . .  t$  704  10 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 1 643  69 

Westner,  Shelve  &  Will- 

ey 986  50 

George  H.  Creed 770  75 

Wilson  &  Brother ^721  35 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 78<»  75 

Class  No.  16.  Ship-chandlery : 

Joseph  L.  Savage 516  30 

Lookins  &  Myers 605  70 

Hyatt  d^  Spencer t  437  37 

George  H.  Creed '477  10 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 640  85 

Class  No.  17.    Hardware : 

Joseph  L.  Savage *  1, 699  41 

J.P.Moore 1,764  80 

Hyatt  &  Spencer tl,615  29 

George  H.  Creed 2, 090  57 

Class  No.  18.    Stationery  : 

William  Ballantyne 323  09 

William  H.  Denipsey ....  *307  24 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co 417  1K> 

Class  No.  20.    Hay  and  straw : 

Joseph  L.  Savage 3, 785  00 

A.  A.  McCullough *2,211  25 

Lookins  &  Myers 2, 845  00 

F.W.Classen 3,305  00 

A.  H.  Lindsay 2,545  00 

H.  V.  Neimeyer 2, 6(M)  00 

Peters  Brothers 2, 640  00 

K.  C.  Culpepper  &.  Bro..  3, 570  00 

Class  No.  21.    Provender  : 

Jos.  L.  Savage 2,141  25 

A.  A.  McCullongh 1 ,  862  75 

Lookins  &  Myers 2, 265  00 

F.W.Classen 2,525  00 

A.  IL  Lindsay 1, 852  75 

H.  V.  Neimeyer 2, 090  00 

Peters  Brothers •1,786  00 

R.  McGregor,  Treas 3, 081  25 

K.  C.  Culpepper  &  Bro..  1, 897  75 

Class  No.  23.    Belting,  pack- 
ing, and  hose : 

Jos.  L.  Savage 309  00 

.LP.  Moore 268  85 

Lookins  &  Myers "194  00 

Hyatt  &  Spencer t244  20 

Geo.  H.  Creed 280  00 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 290  00 

Class  No.  24.    Sperm  .and  lu- 
bricating oils : 

Jos.  L.  Savage "297  44 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 1297  44 

(;eo.n.  Creed 325  60 

Wilson  &  Brother 330  88 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 308  00 

t  Rejected. 
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Class  No.  2o.    Iron-work,  pip- 
h\fr,  &c. : 

Job.  L.  Savagfi 

J.  P.  Moore 

Hyatt  &  Si)eucer 


*§40  00 
44  70 

5ri  46 


Class  No.  31.  Copper  aud  com- 
position nails : 

Jos.  L.  Savage 

J.  P.  Moore 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

Geo.  H.  Creed 


$44i>  »"• 
'4r»4  (Hi 

M41  '^i 

*4:lo  «K» 


Offa'8 for  supplies  fvr  the  navy-iiard  at  PcnHocoJaj  Fla,^  undtr  adnrtisvmcHt  dahd  J/rt»/ 

1873. 


14. 


Class  No.  1.    Bricks : 

Jos.  L.  Savage $1, 100  00 


Lookins  &.  Myers. 
(Jeo.  Ptieffer.. 
M.  G.  Jinestea 


Class  No.  4.  Yellow-pine  lum- 
ber: 

J.O.Neal 

A.  J.  I*arl1n 

Geo.  H.  O'Neal 

R.  E.  Anson 


Class  No.  6.    White  pine,  ju- 
niper, sprace,  and  cypress: 

J.  O'Neal 

J.  W.  Dnryea 

'    J.  D.  Kenney 

D.  Babcock  &.  Co 

Class  No.  7.    Lime,  hair,  and 
plaster : 

Jos.  L.  Savage 

J.  O.Neal 

Geo.  Pfieffer 

J.  D.  Kenney 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

Class  No.  10.    Slate  : 

Jos.  L.  Savage 


2, 250  00 

•862  50 

fc-yo  00 


I  Lookins  &  Myers $1 ,  IM^O  on 

no 


*  1,41)9  00 
3, 109  00 
1,741  50 
1.605  00 


8fi9  00 

•490  00 

654  00 

G30  00 


275  00 
230  00 
224  00 
*220  00 
240  00 


1,950  00 


J.  O.  Neal 

J.D.  Kennev 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 
I).  Babcock  &  Co 


•  •  •  • 


ClassNo.  11.  Iron,  irou  spikes, 
and  nails : 


Jos.  L.  Savage  . . . 

J.  O.  Neul 

J.  D.  Kenney 

Hyatt  &  Spencer. 
D.  Babcock  &  Co 


Class  No.  18.    Stationery : 


John  A.  Walker... 
Wm.  H.  Dempsey. 
Wm.  Balluntyne.. 


Class  No.  20.  Ilay  and  straw 


Jos.  L.  Savage . 

J.O.Neal 

Thos.  C.  Quayle. 


Class  No.  21.    Provender : 

Jos.  L.  Savage 

J.O.Neal 

Thos.  C.  Quayle 


1,0,' 0 
*7Ch» 

74'» 


227 

2;l- 

•21-2 

t:V)0 

230 


1.0 


*7(I7 
723 


1,200 
9t>i' 

*y40 


930 
•r7tJ 


(Mi 
(HI 

INI 


(■«■ 


Offers  for  supplies  for  the  navy- 

Class  No.  1.    Bricks : 

A.  Powell 

J.D.  Piper 

N.  P.  Perine 

Class  No.  2.    Stone  : 

S.P.Brown 

Oliver  Tavlor 

Griffith,  Myers  &  McCor 

niick : 

Robt.  Stearns 

Class  No.  3.   Y'ellow-pine  tim 
ber : 

J.  E.  de  la  Montagino  . .. 

A.  Powell 

F.M.Brown  &  Co 

*  Accppte*!. 


yard  at  Marc  Islaud,  ('«/.,  under  advertisement  dated  Mai/U. 
1873. 

A.  D.  &  J.  P.  Moore $60,i>67  ♦>•» 

Seth.  H.  Wetherbee 36, 014  .'lO 

John  P.  Sheldon 45. 050  T'' 

John  Kenttield  &  Co ... .  34, 545  y^ 

Geo.  McMullin 43, 460  4(> 

G.  A.  Meigs t:J2, 2";^)  v".' 


'|Jl,500  00 
1,.527  09 
1,500  00 


•60,075  00 
130,500  00 

HO,  100  00 
91,t^00  00 


•34,469  48 
34,754  6^ 
39, 216  40 


Class  No.  4.  Y'ellow-pine  lum- 
ber: 

J.  E.  de  la  Montagine  . . . 

A.Powell 

F.M.Brown  &  Co 

A.  I).  &  J.  P.  Moore.' 

S.  H.  Wetherbeo 

John  Sheldon 

John  Kentfield  &  Co 

Geo.  McMullin 

G.  A.  Meigs 


f  Rejected. 


*  Decided  by  lot. 


•1,600  (•> 

2,  m)  00 
4,:tt0  0" 

2.877  IH' 
1,954  00 
2,400  01 
1,915  •> 

2,0.^0  o*» 
l,7'2l>  "0 
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...V,  Xo.  5.    Oak  and   bard- 

J.  £.  cl«>  la  Moutagine  . . . 

A.  Powell 

F.  M.  Brown 

»Sjib  H.  Wetbcrbee 

J.  Bigler  Sc  Co 


-§10,450 
10,710 
11,752 
12, 169 
10, 502 


00 
00 
50 
50 
50 


Cinh  Xo.6.  White  pine  spruce, 
Jnniper.  aud  cypress : 


J.  E.  de  la  Muntagiue 

A.  Powell 

F.  M.  Brown  &  Co 

A.  D.  &  J.  P.  Moore 

Seth  H.  Wetherbee 

John  P.  Sheldon 

John  Keutlield  &  Co 

lia^sXo.  7.    Lime^  baiF;  and 


*  1,388 
1,541 
2, 992 
1,637 
1,665 
2, 21>5 
1,639 


00  I 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

05 


Ilanscom  &,  Far  well 

A.  Powell 

Davis  &  Cowell 

IL  T.  Holmes 


(.'lass  Xo.  8.    Ccuieut : 

FUnscoDi  &.  Farwell . 

A.  Powell 

6.  P.  Brown 

Kittle&Co 

F.B.  Tavlor 

H.P.  Delaiield,  sec'y 

Davis  &,  Cowell 

H.  T.  Holmes 

D.Babcuckd^Co 


Q\is&  No.  9.    Graviil  and  sand : 

Hanscom  &.  Fur  well.... 

A.  Powell 

J.D.  Piper 

N.  P.  Periue 


6,047  50 
5. 186  50  I 
•t5,125  00  , 
5, 125  00  ' 


14,600  00 
15,512  50 
21,827  00 
12, 7:«  50 
14.454  00 
13,413  75 
14,6CK)  00 
14,600  00 
* 13, 395  50 


10, 960  00 

M,750  00 

6, 345  00 

8,500  00 


Van  Winkle  &  Davenport 

D.  Babcock  «fc  Co 

Hooker  &  Co 

Class  Xo,  14.    Files: 

HanRcom  &  Farwell 

VanWinkle  &  Davenport 

Hyatt  &  Silencer 

D.' Babcock  &  Co 

Pillsbury,  Webb  &  Co... 
Hooker  &  Co 

Cla.ss  No.  15.    Paints,  o'lU,  and 
,    glass: 

Hanscom  &  Farwell 

A.C.Deitz  &  Co 

F.B.Taylor 

Whitticr,Fnller&,Co... 
D.  Babcock  &  Co 

Class  No.  16.  Ship-chandlery  : 


Hanscoin  &  Farwell 
D.  Babcock  &  Co 


*$r>83 

00 

696  00 

1614 

00 

397 

27 

;)0/ 

93 

t292  33 

•345 

31 

3-^4 

29 

373  61 

Class  No.  17.    Hardware : 

Hanncom  &  Farwell... 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

Pillsbury,  Webb  «fc  Co 
Hooker  «fc  Co 


Class  No.  18.    Stationery 


Wm.Ballantyne 
W' ni.  H.  DempHcy 
L.  H.  Bonestell.. 


Class  No.  21.    Provender : 


A.Powell.. . 
Jos.  Basse tC 


1.449  95 

1906  90 

1,168  N'> 

1,15()  70 

•1, 149  50 


5,928  H3 
•5,  886  [TJ 


2,694  32 
"2,651  19 
t2,304  10 
\2.  423  76 


1,287  43 

t497  97 

*  1,054  33 


*  1,605  00 
1,632  50 


Class    No.   11.       Iron,    iron 
hpikes,  and  nails: 

Hans^om  &  Farwell 

VanWinkle  &  Davenport 
Liofortb, Kellogg iSc  Co.. 

D.Babcock&Co 

Hooker  &  Co 

Class  Xo.  12.    Steel : 

Hanncom  &  Farwell..-. 
*  Accepteit 


Class  No.  24.    Sperm  and  Inb- 
ricating  oils : 


5. 509  00 
5, 570  .50 
4,991  00 
•4,865  00  I 
5,202  00  , 


744  00  : 


Hanscom  &,  Farwell 

F.  B.  Tavlor 

1,200  00 
*  1,170  00 

Whittier, Fuller  &  Co... 
D.  Babcock  &  Co .,. . . 

1,3.50  00 
1,188  00 

Class  No.  25.    Iron-work,  i)ip- 
iug,  Ac. : 

Hansrom  «fc  Farwell 

VanWinkle  &  Davenport 
D.  Babcock  &  Co 

•782  00 
813  75 
859  70 

t  Hfjectcd. 
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Estimates  of  appropnations  required  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875,  by 

the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Vocks,  Xavy  Department, 


Detailed  olijects  or  espc>nditure  aiul  explanatious. 


8ALAIUE8. 


Chief  clerk,  per  act  of  Jnlv  5. 1962,  (12  St«t  at  L.,  p.  511.  sec,  3) 

Draaghtsman.  per  act  of  Mar.  2, 1967,  (14  SUt  at  L.,  p.  450,  aeo,  1) 

One  clerk  of  clasa  four,  per  act  of  Mar.  2, 1867,  (14  Stat  at  L.,  p.  450,  see.  1) 

Two  clerks  of  clasa  three,  per  act  of  Mar.  2, 1867,  (14  Stat  at  L.,  p.  450,  sec.  1) . 

One  clerk  of  olasa  two,  per  act  of  Mar.  2, 1867,  (14  Stat  at  L.,  p.  450,  84h;.  1) 

One  clerk  of  class  oue,  per  act  of  Mar.  2, 1867,  (14  Stat  at  L.,  p.  450,  sec.  1 ) 

One  messenger,  per  act  of  JuIv  5, 1H62,  (12  Stat  at  L.,  p.  511,  sec  3.)  and  July 

12,1870,  (16  Stat  at  L.,  p.  250.  sec  3) 

Two  laborers,  at  |T20  eacli,  (same  acts) 


11,800  00 
1.800  00 
1.800  00 
3,200  00 
1.400  UO 
1,200  00 

840  00 
1,440  00 


I  T 


13,480  00 


COXTIXGEXT  EXPENSES. 


*feSl 

B  «  h  b'*- 


#15. 760  •-• 


Stationery,  liooks,  plans,  drawings,  incidental  labor,  and  misceUancons  items, 
(appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  501) 


1.800  00 


800  fO 


Public  printing  and  binding,  (submitted) 
Postage-stamps,  (submitted) , 


8.000  00 
2,000  00 


NAVAL  ASYLUM,  miLADKLrillA. 

Superintendent,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  551) 

Stcwanl,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L..  p.  551) 

Matron,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  551) 

Cook,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  551) » 

First  assistant  cook,  (appropriated.  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  551) 

S<>cond  assistant  cook,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  551) 

Chief  laundress,  (ap))ropnatea,  17  Stat,  at  L..  p.  551) 

Three  laundresses,  #168  each,  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  551) . 
Eight  scrubbers  and  waiters,  $168  each,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at 

L.,p.551) 

Six  laborers,  #240  each,  (appropriated,  17  St-atu  at  L.,  p.  551) 

Stable-keeper  and  driver,  (apitropiiated,  17  Stat^  at  L.,  p.  551)  .... 

!Master-at-arms,  (a^ipronriateii,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  551 ) 

Corporal,  (appropriate<i.  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  551) 

Bsrber.  (appropriated,  17  St«tv  at  L.,  p.  551) 

Carpenter,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  551) 


#600  00 
480  00 
360  00 
240  00 
168  00 
144  00 
102  00 
504  00 


1.344  00 

1.  440  00 

:)60  00 

720  00 

300  00 

m)  00 

845  00 


Furnaces,  grates,  and  ranges,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  551) . 
Increasing  librnry,  postage-stamps,  and  car-tickets,  (api^ropri- 

ated,  17  .Stat  at  "L.,  p.  551) 

Repairs  of  all  kinds.  (appropriatiMl,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  551) 

Support  of  benetlciiiries,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  551) 


600  00 

300  00 
l.*).  :)50  00  < 
45,000  00 


8,057  00 


61,250  00 


69, 307  00  I      58.  4TH  <^i 


Note. — The  expenses  of  the  Naval  Asylum  to  be  paid  from  income  of  the 
Navy  pensiou-fuud.  in  couiplijuice  with  provisions  of  act  of  March  1. 1861^ 
(15  Stat  at  L.,p.277.) 

CIVIL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

At  tlie  navy-yanl,  Kittery.  Mc  : 
Draughtsman  and  clerk  to  civil  engineer,  #1,500  eAch,  (appronri- 

a te d,  1 7 Sut . at  L . , p. 550) #3, 000  00 

Time-clerk,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  550) 1, 500  00 

Store-clerk,  (appropriate<l,  17  Stat  at  L..  p.  550) 1, 500  00 

Bill-clerk  to  cummaudaut's  office,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L., 

p.  550) 1,500  00 

Gate-keei>iT  and  detective,  (apnropriat4>d,  17  Stat  at  L„  p.  550) . .        1, 000  00 
Messenger  to  commatidaut's  office,  (appro]»riated,  17  Stat  at  L., 

p. 550) 600  00 

At  the  navy -yard,  Charlestown.  Maso, : 

Assistant  civil-eugiiuH^r,  (aiipropriated,  17  Stat  at  L..  p.  !t50) 1,  800  00 

Draughtsman  and  clerk  to  civil  engineer,  #1,500  each,  (appropri- 
ated, 17  Stat  at  L..  p.  5.'i())  3,000  00 

Time-clerk,  (aijproprintfd,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  ."wO) 1, 500  00 


9.100  00 


4.  -100  (V 
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Kutlmntt  of  appropriations  required  for  the  scrcice  of  the  fiscal  year,  <^c. — Contiuued. 


Detailed  objcctii  of  expenditure  and  explanationn. 


CIVIL  ESTABLI8HMKNT— Continued. 

>:"re-<^l«Tk.  (appropriated.  17  Stat,  at  L..  p.  550) $  1 ,  500  00 

Writer  to  caniiuaodaut,  (appropriated.  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  550) 1,  000  00 

£ilU>)«rk  fur  cooiniaBtlaiit's  ofldce,  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L., 

pSJOi 1,500  00 

<>it^k€«per  and  det^^tive,  (appn>iiriated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  550) . .  1, 000  00 
M«^wetii^:r  to  coniinaudaut'a  onioe,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L., 

p.jj0; 600  00 

it  the  Bary-yard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 

Asgiitant  civil  enipneer,  (appropriat^^d,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  5^0) 1,  800  00 

L>raQ;human  ana  clerk  to  civil  engineer,  $1,500  eaeb,  (appropii- 

4i*a,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  550) 3,000  00 

Time^lerk,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  550) 1,  500  «iO 

Su»w<lerk,  (approjtriated,  17  Stat  at  L.,  \i.  550) 1,  500  00 

WriKT  to  comiuaudant  (appropriattsl,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  550) 1,  OOO  00 

Bi]]-(l<»rk  for  commandant  m  office,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L., 

1^550) 1,500  00 

r»ai«-keeper  and  detective,  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L  ,  p.  550) . .  1, 000  00 

MAil-iD€«:!»ensiT.  (appropriated.  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  550) 900  00 

M«ispij;5er  to  conimaudant'a  oHice,  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L., 

p.550) 600  00 

At  the  navy.yartl.  Pbiladelpbia,  Pa : 
i<»l«taDt  dvil  engineer,  in  charge,  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L., 

P  JJO) 12,000  00 

I^raojEbtginan  and  clerk  to  civil  engineer,  ^Ij.'iOO  eacb,  (appro- 

priatfd.  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  550) 3,000  00 

T:ln^clerk,  (appropriat<M],  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  550) 1. 500  00 

M..re-rlerk,  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  550) 1, 500  00 

l.ill  clerk  for  commandant's  office,  (appro]>riat(Hl,  17  Stat,  at 

I- p.  530) 1,500  00 

•'>i'  Wper  and  detective,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L..  p.  550) . .  1,  000  00 
il«*enger  to  ooiumandant's  office,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at 

L.p.aO) €00  00 

At  the  navy-yard,  Washington,  D.  C: 
iTingbinnan  anil  cleric  to  civil  engineer,  $1,500  eacb,  (appropri- 

»5Ni,  17  SUt  at  L.,  p.  550) 

Titof^lcrk.  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  550) 

M"f»-<lerk,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  550)  

^ll<lerk  tar  command^mt's  <»ffice,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L., 

J-^) 

Jlit^ke^per  and  detective,  /appropriated.  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  550) . . 

Jjii^IUf*JcBger,  (appropriHte4l,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  550) 

Mr»P4i{»«-r  to  commandant's  oltice,  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at 

L-p.550) ...,: 

At  the  aavy-yard,  Norfolk,  Va. : 
>3p«:rint**ndeui  oV  vard  improvemeuta,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at 
Up.  550) ' 

I^rancktunan  and  clerk  to  civil  engineer,  01,500  each,  (appropri- 

»t«l,17StetatL..  p.550) 

i  naf-clerk,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  5.")0) 

J*^^elrrk,  (appropriated,  17  Sut  at  L.,  p.  550) 

i'"lf]«t  for  commandant's  office,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L., 

'^•te^k^epw  and  detective",  (Appropriated'  iVstat.  at  L.,  p.  550) . '. 

JuumeMeBger,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  550) 

«^»>iijteT  to  commandant's  office,  (appropriated,  17    Stat,  at 
Up.  550) ....:.... 

^    At  tlM»  Davy  .yard,  Penaacola,  Fla.  : 

>3rerinteiMlent  of  yard  improvements,  (appropriated,  17  StAt.  at 
L.p.5.10) 2,000  00 

Tiai^<li?rk,  (appropriated,  17  Stat  a t  L.,  p.  550) 1 ,  500  00 

Mi)r¥^Ierk.  (apompriated,  17  Sut  at  L.,  p.  550) 1,  500  00 

♦'»t*  k«-eper  and  detective,  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L  ,  p.  550)  .  1,  000  00 
M'^'irBf^  to  commandant's  office,  (appropriated,  17   Stat  at 

^  I^ijftl COO  00 


3,  000  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 

1,  5%  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

<XK)  00 

2,  OCO  00 

3.  000  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 

1.500  00 

1,  000  00 

•JOO  00 

600  00 

• 

•^^i^ 


$11,900  00 
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$6.  £00  00 
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At  tlie  navy-yard,  Marc  Tnland,  Cal. : 
Assistant  civif  engineer  and  drauglitsnian,  (appropriated,  17 

Stat  at  L.,p.550) Si.  000  00 

Clerk  to  civil  engineer,  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  550) 1,  3(>0  00  i 

Timo-clerk,  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  550) 1,  f75  00 

Store-clerk,  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  550) 1 ,  ?75  00  ' 

Dill-clerk  for  commandant's  otUce,  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L., 

p..K'>0) 1.500  00 

Gate-keeper  and  detective,  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  550) . .        1, 000  00 
MHHsen<;er  to  commandant's  othce,  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at 

L.,p.550) 750  00 

At  the  naval  station,  League  Inland,  Pa. : 

A.ssiHtaut  rivil  engineer,  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  551) 1,  SOO  00 

Draughtsman  and  clerk  to  civil  engineer,  $1,500  eacb,  (api)i'opri- 

ated.  nstatat  L.,  p.551) 3.000  00 

Time-clerk,  (appropriatetl,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  551) 1,  500  <'0 

Stoiv  clerk,  (appropriaUHl.  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  551) 1,500  OU 


$10..')00  00 


?:.  ii:;.)  u' 


7.  ?r00  CO 


:I*«-"  I'. 


FOR  GENERAL  MAIXTEXASCE  OF  YARDS  AND  l>OCKS. 

For  general  maintenance  of  yards  and  docks;  freight.'*  and  transportation 
of  materials  and  stores ;  printing,  8t-atiouerv,  and  advertising,  including 
the  commandant's  ofiiee  ;  bookii,  maps,  models,  and  drawings ;  nurebase 
and  repair  of  ilrc-engines ;  machinery  and  patent-rights  to  use  tue  same  ; 
re])air8  of  steam-engines  and  attendance  on  the  same ;  purchase  and  main- 
tenance of  oxen,  horses,  and  driving  te*m«  ;  cart^  and  timber-Trhe<ds  for 
navy -yard  purposes ;  tools  and  repairs  of  the  same ;  postage  on  letters  and  ' 
other  mailable  matter  on  public  8er\ic«,  and  telegrams ;  furniture  for  (tov- 
ernment  bouses  and  offices  in  navy-yards  :  coal  and  other  fuel ;  candles, 
oil,  and  gas ;  cleaning  and  clearingu'p  yards,  .ind  care  of  public  building:^, 
attendance  on  Hres,  lights,  fire-engines,  and  apparatus:  incidental  labor 
at  navy-vards ;  water-tax  ;  tolls  and  ferriages ;  pay  of  watchmen  in  navy- 
yards  ',  flags,  awnincs,  and  packing-boxes  for  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  | 
purposes:  (appi-opriuted,  17  Stat. at  L.,  p.  551) 

COXTISGEXT. 

I 

For  contingent  expenses  that  may  arise  at  navy-yai-ds  and  stations  ;  (appro-  < 
priated,  17  Stut.  at  L.,  p.  551) 

Kavy-yard.  Portsmonth,  X.  H.,  repairs  of  all  kinds  to  preserve  navj-yard ; 
(appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  \>.  3lW) 

Navv-yard,  Boston,  Mass.,  n>pairB  of  all  kinds  to  preserve  navy-vard;  (ap-  i 
prbpriated,  17  Stat  at  L. m>.  3(i8) .' \ 

Uavy-yard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  repairs  of  all  kinds  to  poserve  navy-j-ard ;  • 
(appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  3C8) 

Xavy-yard.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  repairs  of  all  kinds  to  preserve  navy-yard  ; 
(appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  368) 

Navy-yard.  Washington,  D.  C,  repairs  of  all  kinds  to  preserve  navy-yard  ; 
(appropriated.  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  36t?) , 

Navv-vard,  Norfolk,  Va.,  repairs  of  all  kinds  to  preserve  navy -yard ;  (appro-  I 
priated,  17  Stot  at  L.,  n,  308) 

Navy-yard,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  repairs  of  all  kinds  to  preserve  navy-yard  ;  (ap- 
propriated. 17  Stat,  at  L..  p.  368) i 

Navy-yai-d.  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  rei>airs  of  all  kinds  to  preser\-e  navy-yartl ;  ' 
(appropriate*!,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  :M)8) 

Naval  station,  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  repairs  of  all  kinds  to  preserve  navy- 
vard  ;  (appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  368)  

Naval  station.  Mound  City,  111.,  repairs  of  all  kinds  to  preserve  navy -yard  ; 
(appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  :M>8) 

Naval  station.  New  London,  Conn.,  repairs  of  all  kinds  to  preserve  navy- 
yard  ;  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  368) 

Naval  station.  Key  West,  Fla.,  repairs  of  all  kinds  to  preserve  navy-yard  ; 
(appropriated,  17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  368) , 

Naval  station.  New  Orleans.  La.,  repairs  of  all  kinds  to  preserve  navy-yanl ; 
(approjiriated,  17  Slat  at  L.,  p.  368) I 
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103, 000  00 
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>o.  o. 

BUKEAU  OF  XAVIGATIOX. 

NAVY"  Department, 
Bureau  of  Navigation^  October  25, 1873. 

Sib  :  I  have  tbe  bonor  to  submit  tbe  following  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  >'avigalion  for  the  past  year,  together  with  estimates  for  its  support, 
and  for  the  expenditures  that  will  probably  be  required  in  that  division 
ot  the  naval  service  committed  to  its  immediate  cbarge,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1875.  Included  in  this  report,  and  transmitted 
herewith,  are  the  rei>orts  and  estimates  of  the  several  officers  under  its 


co^iizance. 


NAVIGATION. 


The  Laurent  octant,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  my  previous  re- 
iwrt  as  having  been  deemed  worthy  of  trial,  has  been  found  sufficiently 
nseful  in  night  observations  to  warrant  its  being  sui)plied  to  all  our  sea- 
going ships-of-war. 

The  errors  of  the  compass,  due  to  a  ship's  iron,  have  been  found  of 
snfficieut  importance,  even  on  board  our  wooden  ships,  to  receive  special 
attention  in  the  Navy  for  some  time  past ;  but  when  the  ship,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  iron  carried  in  her  machinery  and  equipment,  is  iron-built, 
the  importance  of  this  subject  becomes  specially  manifest.  In  reality, 
the  adaptation  and  treatment  of  the  marine  compass  on  board  all  our 
modern  ships,  whether  of  the  Navy  or  of  the  merchant-service ;  the 
means  for  most  readily  finding  the  compass-errors,  and  of  applying  cor- 
rectors whenever  deemed  expedient ;  and  the  study  of  the  ship's  mag- 
netic characteristics,  with  the  practical  inferences  deducible  therefrom, 
are  questions  which  had  assumed  so  great  importance  within  a  com- 
I>aratively  brief  period  a«  to  appear  to  justify,  during  the  past  year, 
briogiDg  tbe  matter  to  your  notice  in  a  special  communication,  and  in 
recommending  that  a  suitable  officer  of  the  Navy  be  placed  in  immedi- 
ate charge  of  this  duty  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau.  You  re- 
sfwnded  favorably  to  these  suggestions,  and  detailed  Professor  B.  F. 
Greene,  of  the  Navy,  as  superintendent  of  compasses.  Professor  Greene, 
who  has  been  occupied  with  this  work  since  the  Ist  of  April  last,  sub- 
mits a  first  report  of  his  operations,  appended  hereto,  to  which  I  ask 
your  attention. 

nYDROGRAPHY. 

Since  my  last  report  a  considerable  extension  has  been  given  to  hy- 
drographic  work  in  various  directions. 

The  Wyoming,  commanded  by  Commander  F.  H.  Baker,  has  made  a 
very  good  running  survey  of  the  east  coast  of  Mexico,  from  the  Kio 
Grande  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos. 

Other  vessels  have  executed  partial  surveys  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
others  again  on  the  east  coast  of  South  America. 

The  Portsmouth,  commanded  by  Commander  J.  S.  Skerrett,  is  now 
^ipon  her  field  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  has  examined  all  the  sup- 
iHised  possible  dangers  lying  between  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  our 
^^t'j't  coast.  This  vessel  is  now  employed  to  the  westward  of  those 
i^'landH. 

The  Narragansett,  commanded  by  Commander  George  Dewey,  has 
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made  a  good  running  survey  from  San  Diego  to  Cape  Corrientes,  and  is 
now  at  work  within  the  Gulf  of  California,  upon  the  completion  of 
which  survey  she  will  join  the  Portsmouth. 

All  the  results  of  these  surveys,  when  received,  are  verified  at  the 
Hydrographic  OflBce,  prepared  for  publication,  and  published  as  rapidly 
as  practicable.  A  liberal  yearly  appropriation  is  necessary  to  keep 
this  work  in  x)rogress,  and  is  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  public 
interest. 

Besides  these  general  surveys,  much  miscellaneous  work  is  now  being 
done,  in  special  surveys  of  islands,  harbors,  and  portions  of  coast-lines, 
within  the  limits  of  the  several  foreign  naval  stations,  and  in  ascertain- 
ing the  positions  of  reported  dangers,  or  in  disproving  their  existence. 

A  resolution  of  Congress,  authorizing  the  employment  of  a  vessel-of- 
war  in  making  deep-sea  soundings  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  caused  the 
Department  to  detail  the  Tuscarora,  commanded  by  Commander  George 
E.  Belknap,  for  that  purpose.  Excellent  results  are  being  obtained ; 
and,  although  the  season  of  the  year  has  been  unfavorable,  soundings 
of  great  accuracy  appear  to  have  been  taken  for  a  distance  of  one 
thousand  miles,  from  Puget  Sound  towards  the  Aleutian  island  of 
Atcha,  gradually  increasing  depths  to  three  statute  miles. 

The  Fortune  is  being  fitted,  and  is  designed  to  proceed  to  the  West 
Indies,  for  the  determination  of  longitudes  by  means  of  the  telegraphic 
lines  now  established,  and  for  other  observations  in  that  region,  to  ren- 
der the  navigation  of  those  waters  less  dangerous. 

The  surveys  for  an  interoceanic  ship-canal  by  the  Napipi  route  have 
been  continued  to  the  Pacific  during  this  year,  with  marked  advantage, 
via  the  Doguado,  one  of  the  streams  which  form  the  Napipi.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  this  survey  completes  the  examination  of  all  the  water-sheds 
between  Panama  and  the  region  lying  south  and  east  of  that  point, 
embracing  all  the  lines,  in  fact,  that  gave  promise  of  a  favorable  result. 

The  surveys  via  Lake  Nicaragua  for  the  same  object  have  also  been 
completed,  and  are,  like  the  other  surveys,  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory-. 

It  is  perhaps  advisable  to  advert  to  the  general  plan  pursued  in  both 
surveys,  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  that  no  other  lines  are  as  favora- 
ble for  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal,  within  the  limits  designated,  as 
those  that  are  indicated.  This  plan  has  been  to  examine,  locate  geo- 
graphically, and  level  up  all  the  water-courses  of  both  coasts,  until 
having  arrived  at  such  altitudes  and  such  distances  apart  of  the  several 
water-sheds  of  the  two  oceans  as  would  settle  the  question  of  practica- 
bility of  the  points  examined  relatively  to  those  which  have  been  thor- 
oughly surveyed. 

The  work  on  these  surveys  has  been  extremely  laborious,  tasking  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  officers  and  men  employed  ]  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  this  Bureau  at  their  close  to  call  officially  to  your  notice  the  great 
merits  of  Commanders  T.  O.  Selfridge  and  Edward  P.  Lull,  the  officers  in 
charge  of  these  two  surveys,  and  the  junior  officers,  who  worked  with 
great  zeal  and  intelligence. 

In  connection  with  these  surveys,  it  is  proper  to  add  that,  on  the  east 
coast,  the  Kansas,  Commander  Allen  Y.  Reed,  was  employed  in  aiding 
the  survey  under  Commander  E.  P.  Lull,  and  on  the  Pacific  side,  the 
Tuscarora,  commanded  by  Commander  George  E.  Belknap,  aided  the 
party  under  Commander  T.  O.  Selfridge,  fnrnishing  a  base  of  supplies, 
and  men  to  assist  in  the  field  and  execute  the  necessary  hydrographic 
work. 

The  appended  report  of  the  Hydrographer  gives  special  information 
in  relation  to  the  several  subjects  connected  with  the  publication  of 
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charts,  sailing-directioTis  in  varions  parts  of  the  world,  corrected  light- 
hoase  lists,  and  tide-tables.  A  careful  examiuation  of  it  will  show  bow 
actively  the  Hydro'graphic  Office  has  been  employed,  and  how  useful  it 
will  be  to  our  commerce,  as  its  publications  become  more  numerous. 

In  connection  with  this  Office  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  appro- 
priations asked  for  are,  in  part,  rather  apparent  than  real,  considered 
as  a  tax  upon  the  Treasury,  since  all  the  moneys  received  from  the  sale 
of  charts  and  other  hydrograptiic  publications  revert  to  the  Treasury. 

I  beg  leave  again  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  increasing  necessity 
of  a  more  suitable  building  for  the  Hydrographic  Office  than  the  one 
now  occnpied.  Aside  from  the  insufficiency  of  room  in  the  present  build- 
JDg,  there  is  constant  danger  of  losing  by  fire  the  very  valuable  original 
data  already  collected,  and  steadily  increasing,  which  could  not  l^  re- 
placed in  case  of  accident  but  by  the  same  labor  and  expense  through 
which  they  were  obtained. 

NAVAL  OBSERVATORY\ 

By  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  it  will 
be  8een  that  there  has  been  no  cessation  in  the  efforts  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  other  officers  to  increase  its  usefulness  and  maintain  its 
position.  The  appendices  of  the  late  volumes  till  up  the  gaps  of  hitherto 
QQreduced  and  unpublished  observations  in  years  past,  and  bring  up 
the  work  of  the  Observatory  nearly  to  date.  The  officers  of  the  Observa- 
torv,  with  commendable  zeal,  have,  in  addition  to  their  routine  work, 
devoted  much  time  to  the  details  of  the  preparation  for  the  observations 
of  the  approaching  transit  of  Venus ;  some  of  their  number  forming  the 
majority  of  the  commission  authorized  by  Congress  for  that  purpose. 
The  preparatory  work  for  making  the  observations  is,  in  fact,  well-nigh 
complete. 

The  large  dome  of  the  great  equatorial  telescope  is  completed,  and 
ready  for  the  instrument,  which  will  probably  be  mounted  during  the 
month  of  October,  thus  supplying  one  of  the  greatest  wants  of  the  Ob- 
servatory, and  making  it  an  institution  deserving  the  continued  fostering 
care  of  the  Department. 

NAUTICAL  ALMANAC. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  sets  forth 
the  progress  of  the  work  under  his  charge. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  larger  Ephemeris,  which  includes  that  com- 
pated  for  the  meridian  of  Washington,  meets  with  an  increasing  de- 
mand from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  More  than  1,400  copies  have 
heen  required  for  sale  and  distribution  during  the  past  year.  Of  the 
part  for  navigators,  comprising  that  computed  for  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich, more  than  4,000  copies  have  been  sold. 

The  Nautical  Almanac  is  now  well  up  to  more  than  three  years  in 
advance  of  date  of  publication. 

NAVY-SIGNALS. 

The  International  Signal-Code,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  my 
report  of  last  year  as  being  in  course  of  publication  by  this  Bureau, 
ha4  been  stereotyped,  and  a  limited  edition  printed,  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  binder.  These  books,  after  supplying  the  Navy  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  copies  for  its  own  use,  will  be  placed  on  sale  in  the 
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principal  nautical  stores  of  the  maritime  ports  for  tlie  use  of  such  of 
our  merchantmen  as  may  desire  to  have  the  code  at  the  mere  cost  of 
paper,  printing,  and  binding.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  masters  of  our 
merchant-ships  will  provide  themselves  with  copies  of  this  book,  and 
with  the  accessary  signal-flags,  to  enable  them  to  hold  communication, 
not  only  with  the  Navy  and  coast-stations  of  the  United  States,  but, 
in  time  of  need,  with  the  ships  and  signal-stations  of  other  maritime 
countries. 

A  new  tactical  signal-book  for  the  Navy  has  been  prepared,  and  is 
now  ready  for  publication,  requiring  no  distinctive  flag  for  its  use.  As 
soon  as  practicable  another  signal-book  for  general  service  will  be  pre- 
pared to  replace  that  now  in  use.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  it 
may  be  added  that  a  key  has  been  arranged  lor  use,  whenever  desired, 
which  will  render  the  acquisition  of  our  signal-books  of  no  value  to  an 
enemy  if  it  should  ever  fall  into  his  hands. 

The  Army-signal  method,  admirable  as  it  is  for  communicating  with 
one  or  more  parties  in  front,  is  of  doubtful  value  in  naval  tactics,  since 
it  will  often  require  to  be  read  properly  when  seen  from  all  quarters  at 
the  same  time.  In  view  of  this,  experiments  are  in  progress  for  the  use 
of  chronosemic  signals.  The  flash  system,  also,  is  under  investigation. 
In  the  mean  time  the  use  of  the  Ooston  night-signals  and  of  the  da^'- 
flags  will  be  regarded  as  in  general  sufficient  for  tactical  purposes,  em- 
l)loying  the  Army  method  as  usual  whenever  specially  available. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfuUv,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  AMMEN, 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Xavigatioru 

Hon.  Geo.  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Xavy. 


Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Compasses, 

Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Depart^ient, 

Washington^  October  31, 1873. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  I  reported  to  you,  on  the  28th  of  March  last,  as  Superintendent 
of  Compasses ;  and,  among  the  general  instructions  which  I  thereupon 
received  was  one  directing  me  to  **  submit  a  report,  at  least  once  a  year, 
of  the  general  results  of  my  operations."  In  conformity  with  this  in- 
struction I  beg  now  to  submit  the  following  statement  concerning  the 
work  committed  to  my  hands  since  the  date  above  mentioned. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  certain  unfinished  duty,  which  had 
been  previously  assigned  to  me  in  connection  with  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  the  first  official  edition  of  the  International  Signal  Code,  has 
necessarily  occupied  some  of  the  time  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
devoted  to  my  regular  duties. 

the  navy  C03IP asses — recent  improvements. 

As  already  known,  through  the  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Nav- 
igation, the  Liquid  Compass,  as  made  by  Messrs.  E.  S.  Eitehie  &  Sons,* 
of  Brookline,  Mass.,  near  Boston,  has  been  in  course  of  gradual  intro- 

*  It  shonld  be  said,  in  explanation  of  this  apparent  partialifj*  for  the  prodnotions  o 
a  single  private  work-shop,  that  the  Messrs.  Ritchie  are  not  only  the  original  patentees, 
but  the  solo  makers,  of  these  compasses. 
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daction  by  the  Bareaa  into  tbe  Navy  for  a  number  of  years  past,  till, 
at  length,  under  the  several  forms  of  Azimuth,  Steering,  Tell-tale,  and 
Eoateompass,  it  has  come  to  be  exclusively  used  on  board  all  United 
States  ships  of  war.  And  I  believe  the  conviction  is  quite  well  estab- 
lished among  officers  of  the  Navy,  as  the  result  of  experience,  essen- 
tially tentative  from  the  beginning,  that  this  compass,  in  its  funda- 
meatal  features  of  a  bouyant  card  in  a  liquid  medium,  with  a  pressure 
at  the  pivot,  upward  or  downward,  entirely  at  control,  is  not  only  sound 
in  principle,  but  convenient  and  reliable  in  use.  In  my  opinion  it  satisfies 
the  three  fundamental  desiderata  of  a  marine  compass,  by  admitting — 
(1)  of  sufficient  magnetic  power,  (2)  of  great  stability  or  steadiness, 
and  (3)  of  extreme  sensibility.  As  supplied  to  the  Navy  for  several 
years  past  I  am  fully  satisfied  that,  in  stability  and  sensibility,  even 
with  much  rough  service,  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  In  regard  to 
magnetic  power,  although,  as  tried  by  experience,  it  appears  quite  sat- 
isfactory, in  both  intensity  and  permanency,  still  I  think  it  admits  of 
being  improved  in  both  particulars. 

But,  while  appreciating  very  highly  the  intelligent  and  careful  work- 
manship bestowed  upon  the  construction  of  the  Navy  compasses,  I  have 
for  some  time  believed  that  they  admitted  of  improvement  in  certain 
details,  which  would  enhance  their  value  for  some  requirements  of  their 
nae  in  modern  navigation.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  the  general 
details  of  the  card,  and  especially  to  the  construction  of  the  card  circle; 
having  believed  that  it  admits  of  a  higher  degree  of  precision  in  its 
constroction  and  adjustment  upon  the  card. 

Relative  to  the  question  of  compass  improvement,  it  may  of  course  be 
admitted  that,  in  certain  features  of  its  construction,  and  under  the 
trying  circumstances  of  its.  use  on  board  ship,  the  marine  compass  is 
hardly  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  **  instruments  of  pre- 
cision." But,  although  an  accuracy  of  an  eighth  or  even  of  a  quarter  of 
a  point  may  be  deemed  sufficient  for  ordinary  steering  in  an  open  sea,  it 
would  seem  that  this,  as  an  errpr  incident  to  the  observation  of  a  course, 
should  not  be  too  greatly  complicated  by  unknown  errors  of  the  instru- 
ment itself;  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  certainty  as  to  the  limit  of  the 
total  errors,  while  the  aggregate  may  prove  to  be  quite  serious.  Be- 
Mdes,it  is  believed  that  the  modern  problems  of  navigation  require  for 
their  solution  the  aid  of  closer-steering.  Especially,  for  all  observations 
of  deviations  arising  from  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  ship,  the  com- 
pass should  admit  of  accurate  and  reliable  results. 

In  view  of  such  considerations,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  compass, 
as  an  iustrament  of  observation,  the  most  important  to  the  navigator, 
^bonld  be  as  perfect  in  its  construction  and  adjustment  as  it  is  practi- 
cable to  have  it ;  and  that,  as  occasion  occurs,  in  accordance  with  its 
J^pecial  requirements,  such  limits  should  be  assigned  to  the  errors  of  ob- 
servation as  may  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  end  to  be  accomplished. 

I  lH»g,  howeveV,  to  be  understood,  in  thus  alluding  to  the  possibility  of 
improving  the  Navy  com  passes,  as  not  intending  to  disparage  them  in  the 
slightest  degree.  And  it  is  but  right  to  say,  in  justice  to  the  makers, 
that  they  have  always  responded  most  promptly  to  every  suggestion  of 
tlii;^  kind ;  being  apparently  desirous  to  achieve  every  practicable  ex- 
cHlence  in  the  construction  of  their  compasses,  even  when  attended  by 
considerable  immediate  outlay.  It  is,  therefore,  with  much  satisfaction, 
that  I  bring  to  your  notice  the  following  particulars  in  which  substan- 
tial progress  is  "now  being  made  in  this  direction  : 
Flrstj  of  the  compass  card. — A  new  card-circle  has  been   devised, 

^hicb,  as  now  made,  insures  greater  precision  in  all  the  details  of  its 

formation — alike  in  cutting  out,  centering,  printing,  and  fixing  ni)on 

6  N 
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the  card.  Two  card-magnets,  set  nearly  upon  the  parallel  chords  of 
sixty  degrees,  will  hereafter  be  provided  in  all  Xavy  compasses,  except 
those  for  boat  use,  in  the  new  construction  of  the  card;  by  which 
means  the  card  satisfies  conditions  more  favorable,  not  only  to  mechan- 
ical stability,  but  also  to  the  diminution  of  certain  components  of  com- 
pass deviation,  which  might  otherwise  result  whenever  the  lengths  of 
the  card-magnets  have  an  appreciable  ratio  to  the  distances  of  the 
nearer  masses  of  iron.  And  in  the  new  construction  it  is  believed  that 
it  will  be  practicable  to  gain  somewhat  in  magnetic  power  by  increas- 
ing the  magnetic  moment  of  the  card,  without  proportionally  increasing' 
its  moment  of  inertia.  Attention  is  also  being  given  to  the  question  of 
securing  the  utmost  permanency  in  the  intensity  of  the  individual  mag- 
nets. Finally,  it  is  proposed  to  test  the  use  of  sapphire,  instead  of 
agate,  in  the  caps  of  all  cards,  except  those  of  boat  compasses ;  a.<<^ 
notwithstanding  the  very  small  pressure  of  these  cards  upon  the  pivots, 
(only  about  fifty  grains  at  the  mean  temperature,)  there  is  still  an  ap- 
preciable wear  of  the  agates,  and,  with  the  alteration  of  figure,  a 
corresponding  increase  of  friction  and  diminution  of  sensibility. 

With  these  improvements  actually  perfected,  in  conjunction  with  the 
means  for  a  more  precise  adjustment  of  the  N.  and  S.  line  of  the  card 
circle  to  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  card,  it  is  believed  that  the  card  of  the 
Navy  compass  will  have  reached  a  condition  quite  as  satisfactory  as,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect. 

Secondly^  of  the  azimuth  circle, — The  feature  of  making  the  azimuth 
circle  interchangeable,  upon  every  bowl  of  the  same  class,  alike  of  those 
used  for  steering  and  for  azimuth  purposes,  has  been  extended  to  all 
the  Navy  com^jasses  except  those  designed  for  boat  use.  This  provis- 
ion, of  advantage  in  several  respects,  necessarily  requires  much  nicety 
of  construction  of  the  parts  affected  by  it. 

The  Messrs.  Ritchie  are  now  occupied  with  several  proposed  modifica- 
tions of  the  azimuth  appendages,  which  promise  to  add  materially  in 
precision  and  convenience,  and,  perhaps,  in  other  respects,  to  the 
resources  of  the  azimuth  circle.  These  modifications  include  the  use  of 
two  prisms  instead  of  one,  and  of  a  small  spirit-level  fixed  transversely 
to  the  line  of  sight;  through  which  means  the  observer,  bringing  the 
object  into  the  line  of  sight,  and  looking  downwards,  perfects  the  con- 
tact and  reads  the  card  at  the  coincidence  of  the  prolonged  hair-line, 
apparently  projected  upon  the  card  divisions,  while  noticing  at  the  same 
time,  and  adjusting  for,  any  deviation  from  transverse  horizontality  of 
the  azimuth  circle,  by  the  level  which  is  also  in  the  field  by  reflection. 
An  additional  mirror  provides  for  the  more  precise  bearing  of  an  object 
high  in  altitude,  whenever  necessary  or  expedient,  to  take  azimuths  of 
such  objects.  It  should  be  added  that  all  the  details  of  these  azimuth 
appendages  have  been  greatly  strengthened  and  rendered  correspond- 
ingly more  stable,  when  once  adjusted  by  the  makers,  than  heretofore. 

Tbese  indications  sufliciently  attest  the  unwearied  attention  given  by 
the  Messrs.  Ritchie,  and  especially  by  their  senior  partner,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  compass  improvement;  and  I  think  that  they  afford  the  promise 
of  ultimately  securing  a  much  more  perfect  instrument  of  this  kind 
than  any  hitherto  had  in  Navy  use. 

But,  whatever  may  be  proposed  or  attempted  in  this  way,  should  l>e 
accompanied  by  con'csponding  means  of  precise  adjustment  of  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  tiie  compass  during  construction,  and  of  reliable  tests  of 
actual  condition  when  completed:  otherwise  no  certainty  can  be  had  of 
progress  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  declension  on  the  other;  and  this  sub- 
ject, I  beg  to  say,  has  received  my  particular  attention  during  the  past 
few  months. 
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raSPECTION  OP  COMPASSES—COMPASS  OBSERVATORY. 

The  liqaid  compasses,  as  yoa  are  aware,  have  never  been  subjected  to 
an  examination  of  their  adjastments,  at  any  time,  either  before  or  after 
being  received  for  issae  to  onr  ships  of  war.  For  this  there  have  been 
several  reasons ;  bat  the  principal  one  has  been  a  certain  inconvenience 
Id  applying  any  accurate  tests  of  condition  to  these  compasses,  on 
account  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  construction.  In  the  absence  of 
sQch  tests,  a  substitute  has  hitherto  been  found  in  the  acknowledged 
reputation  of  the  makers  for  conscientious  attention  to  the  details  of 
their  compass  construction. 

But  this  has  hardly  seemed  a  satisfactory  state  of  things,  inasmuch 
as  it  involves  an  assumption  which,  even  with  the  best  intentions,  can- 
not be  accepted  as  a  certainty,  still  less  can  it  give  us  the  means  of  veri- 
fying any  real  or  supposed  excellence,  or  even  of  detecting  a  serious 
defect. 

With  these  convictions  I  submitted  to  the  Bureau,  early  in  the  sum- 
mer, a  proposed  remedy,  which,  under  all  the  circumstances,  appeared 
best  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  This  was  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
pass observatory,  to  be  located  in  Brookline,  near  the  JVIessrs.  Kitchies' 
work-shop,  suitably  equipped  with  instruments  for  a  precise  determina- 
tion at  any  moment  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  as  well  as  for  such  concur- 
rent observations  in  the  process  of  compass  adjustment  as  should  be 
deemed  expedient.  By  such  a  provision  it  was  intended,  in  the  first 
place,  to  supply  the  makers  of  the  Navy  compasses  with  the  means 
readily  accessible  for  effecting,  with  every  practicable  precision,  all  the 
fixed  adjustments  of  these  instruments,  in  conformity  with  the  instruc- 
tions which  they  might  receive  from  time  to  time  from  the  superintendent 
of  compasses;  and,  secondly,  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  to 
acqaire  the  requisite  facilities,  during  official  inspections,  for  the  needed 
verifications  and  other  desired  tests  of  condition  of  all  compasses, 
whether  recently  made  or  repaired,  prior  to  their  acceptance  for 
^avy  use. 

After  several  conferences  with  the  Messrs.  Eitchie,  it  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Ritchie,  sr.,  to  erect  at  his  own  expense  on  his  private  grounds 
a  suitable  building  for  the  compass  observatory,  the  Bureau  on  its  part 
to  loan  the  requisite  instruments  for  its  complete  equipment ;  it  being 
understood  that  the  observatory,  so  equipi)ed,  was  to  be  freely  used  by 
the  Messrs.  Ritchie,  whenever  needed  for  their  compass  adjustments,  and 
that  all  its  facilities  were  to  be  alike  available  to  the  superintendent  of 
compasses  daring  his  official  tests  of  the  finished  compasses  awaiting 
his  inspection ;  all  being  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  stated  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

The  conditions  of  this  arrangement  having  been  approved  by  you  in 
May  last,  I  have  now  to  report  that  a  suitable  building  for  the  proposed 
observatory  was  erected  during  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
and  the  principal  instruments  supplied  and  put  in  place  on  the  first  of 
the  present  month. 

The  compass  observatory,  as  thus  provided,  is  situated  at  least  a  liun- 
<lred  feet  distant  from  any  other  structure,  and  has  been  carefully  and 
thoronghly  built,  without  the  use  of  magnetic  material  in  any  part  of  it. 
It  is  furnished  with  three  piers  in  the  line  of  the  magnetic  meridian. 
l''l>on  the  south  pier  is  placed  a  delicate  magnetic  collimator.  Upon  the 
uiidille  pier  a  theodolite  is  mounted  for  observing  the  collimator,  and, 
by  tnrning  over  the  telescope,  for  defining  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
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meridian,  thus  determined,  with  reference  to  the  magnetic  axis  of  a  com- 
pass card,  or  that  of  a  completed  compass  placed  upon  the  north  pier. 
The  whole  arrangement  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  used  for  the  ex- 
amination of  dry  or  air-compasses  by  the  compass  department  of  the 
British  Admiralty,  of  which  a  description  was  kindly  furnished  to  the 
Bureau  several  years  ago  by  the  superintendent  of  that  department. 
Certain  modifications  are  made  necessary,  in  the  present  case,  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  observations  for  adjustments  and  tests  of  the 
liquid  compasses  on  account  of  their  peculiarities  of  construction. 

COMPASS  DEVIATIONS  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT— MAGNETISM  OF  SHIPS. 

An  important  part,  as  I  have  conceived,  of  the  duties  assigned  to  me 
has  reference  to  the  subject  of  compass  deviations  and  their  treatment 
on  board  ship;  including  under  this  head  the  determination  of  the  de- 
viations, as  well  as  the  corresponding  modifications  of  the  directive  and 
vertical  forces,  due  to  the  magnetic  action  of  the  ship's  iron;  deducing 
therefrom  the  magnetic  elements  of  the  ship,  and  the  application  of 
such  practical  remedies  as,  in  particular  cases,  may  be  deemed  expedi- 
ent, from  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  of  the  magnetic  character  of  the 
ship. 

For  several  years  past,  under  a  provision  of  the  Navy  regulations,  our 
ships  of  war  have  generally  been  swung,  before  going  to  sea  from  their 
ports  of  outfit,  for  compass  deviations,  and  the  reports  of  the  observa- 
tions transmitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  At  present,  nearly  all  the 
seagoing  ships  have  wooden  hulls,  and  the  deviations  of  their  compasses, 
due  to  the  magnetic  action  of  the  machinery,  equipment,  and  armament, 
are  moderate  in  amount;  and,  consequently,  there  has  hitherto  been 
little  apparent  need  of  making  these  results  more  complete  by  including 
observations  for  magnetic  force.  But  it  is  now  proposed  to  extend 
these  observations,  particularly  on  board  all  iron-built  ships,  to  the  cor- 
responding determinations  of  horizontal  and  vertical  force.  By  means 
of  these  additional  observations,  in  connection  with  greater  attention 
to  compass  comparisons  at  difiterent  stations  on  board,  simultaneously 
with  the  observations  for  deviation  at  the  standard  compass,  the  requi- 
site data  will  be  had,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject, for  forming  a  definite  estimate  of  the  magnetic  peculiarities  of  each 
ship ;  and,  by  repeating  these  observations,  occasionally,  at  different 
times,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  the  materials  will  be  had  for 
a  continuous  magnetic  history  of  the^hip.  Such  a  record  is  valuable, 
not  only  in  guiding  our  general  treatment  of  the  compasses  on  boartl, 
and  in  suggesting  rules  of  action  in  special  emergencies,  but  in  contrib- 
uting to  the  progressive  development  of  our  knowledge,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  of  that  important  branch  of  physical  technics  known  as 
the  magnetism  of  ships. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  part  of  my  duties,  I  visited,  during  the  month 
of  June  last,  the  United  States  steamer  Michigan,  on  the  northern  lakes; 
as  is  well  known,  the  only  United  States  man-of-war  on  those  waters, 
and  the  oldest  iron-built  ship  in  the  Navy. 

The  Michigan  is  a  paddle-wheel  steamer  of  450  tons;  with  hull,  bulk- 
heads, and  deck-beams  of  iron,  as  also  her  paddle-wheels  and  wheel- 
houses.  She  has  wooden  masts  but  iron  standing  rigging.  She  has 
poop  and  hurricane  decks;  the  cabin  being  under  the  former,  and  a 
pilot-house  on  the  extreme  forward  part  of  the  latter.  The  iron  smoke- 
fiinnel,  4^  feet  in  diameter,  and  40  feet  high,  is  situated  just  abaft  the 
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pilot-bonse,  the  distance  being  but  10  feet  from  the  center  of  one  to  the 
center  of  the  other. 

The  Michigan  was  built  i>artly  in  Pittsburgh,  and  partly  in  Erie,  Pa., 
ber  frame  having  been  set  up,  and  other  auxiliary  fittings  accomplished 
at  the  former  place,  then  taken  down  and  transported  to  Erie,  wheie 
she  was  put  upon  the  stocks  and  completed.  She  was  launched  in  1844, 
and  hauled  into  a  temporary  dock,  where  she  remained  about  a  year, 
receiving  her  final  fittings  and  equipment. 

While  on  the  stocks  at  Erie  the  Michigan  was  headed,  as  nearly  as 
Icao  ascertain  at  the  present  time,  about  SSE.,  and  while  in  the  dock 
about  N.  60°  B.,  or  8J  points  to  the  eastward  of  her  previous  position. 

Tlie  compass  equipment  of  the  Michigan  consisted  of  a  7^-inch  liquid 
steering-compass,  in  the  pilot-house,  11  feet  above  the  main  deck ;  a  7J- 
inch  hqnid  azimuth,  used  as  a  standard,  6  feet  vertically  above  the  steer- 
iog  compass,  on  top  of  the  pilot-house ;  and  a  6inch  dry  or  air  tell-tale 
in  the  cabin,  7  feet  forward  of  the  taffrail  and  6^  feet  above  the  main 
deck.  The  compasses  were  all  in  the  fore-and-aft  section.  Besides  the 
smoke-funnel,  which  was  but  10  feet  abaft  the  two  pilothouse  com- 
passes, the  galley  was  directly  underneath,  on  the  main  deck.  On  the 
occasion  of  my  visit  we  placed  an  additional  7J-inch  dry  azimuth  com- 
pass on  the  poop,  12  feet  above  the  main  deck,  and  22  feet  forward  of 
the  taffrail. 

Two  stations  were  selected  for  the  observations.  The  first,  at  Put-in- 
Bay,  in  Lake  Erie,  in  latitude  41©  39'  N.,  longitude  82©  48'  W. ;  the  sec- 
ond, in  Beaver  -Harbor,  at  the  entrance  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  latitude 
45-  45'  N.,  longitude  85^  26'  W. ;  these  stations  giving  the  greatest 
change  of  latitude,  within  the  limits  of  the  cruise,  from  Erie  to  Chicago. 

The  ship  was  swung  twice  on  the  thirty-two  points,  and  once  on  the 
cardinal  and  quadrantal  points  at  Put-in-Bay;  the  first  for  deviations 
with  the  iron  steam-cutter,  which  wa«  carried  on  the  port-bow,  in 
davits ;  the  second  for  deviations  with  the  steam-cutter  lowered ;  and 
the  third  for  deviations  and  horizontal  force  on  each  of  the  eight  head- 
ings, and  for  vertical  force  on  the  cardinal  points.  She  was  swung  once 
CD  the  thirty-two  points  in  Beaver  Harbor,  for  deviations  on  all  the 
headings,  for  horizontal  force  on  the  eight  regular  points,  and  for  verti- 
cal force  on  the  cardinal  points  alone.  The  swinging  of  the  ship  was 
effected  by  warps  and  kedges,  and  the  observations  made  by  the  method 
of  reciprocal  bearings.  The  shore  observations  were  made  with  a  Navy 
theodohte,  reading  both  the  limb  and  needle  arcs;  while  the  bearings 
on  board  were  taken  with  the  standard  compass,  accompanied  by  simul- 
taneous observations  of  the  ship's  head,  with  all  the  compasses,  and  of 
the  angle  of  heel  with  a  spirit-clinometer.  All  the  arrang:ements  for 
the  observations  were  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Commander 
George  Brown,  United  States  Navy,  commanding  the  Michigan;  and 
I  beg  to  record  my  appreciation  of  the  zeal  and  interest  manifested  by 
him,  and  by  all  the  officers  detailed  by  him  as  assistants,  to  obtain 
results  which  should  be  in  every  re8i)ect  satisfactory. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  unsuited  to  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  enter 
into  details,  either  of  the  observations  themselves,  or  of  the  subsequent 
calculations ;  but  it  is  presumed  that  a  statement  of  the  principal  results, 
w presented  in  the. following  tabular  ferm,  together  with  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  conclusions  deducible  therefrom,  will  not  be  inappropriate. 
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KESULTS  OF  MAGNETIC  OBSERVATIONS,  UNITED  STATES  STEAMER  MICHIGAN. 

Table  I. — Put-in  Bay  obsetvationSf  June  23  and  24, 1873. 


Steam-cutter  in  davita. 

Steam-catter 
lowered. 

8bip'8  head 

by 

compass. 

Compass  deviation. 

Directive  force  on  board. 

Deviation 
of  standard  com- 
pass. 

Standard  or  fore 
compass. 

Poop  or  aft  com- 
pass. 

At  fore  compass. 

•At  aft  compass. 

N 

o 

1. 6  \V. 
16. 1  W. 
23.  5  W. 
18.  5  W. 

0.  5  W. 
16.  9  E. 
20.  3  E. 
12.  8  E. 

o 

2. 2  E. 
10.4  E. 
10.2  E. 

3.6  E. 

2. 5  W. 

7.7W. 

12. 1  W. 

8. 1  W. 

0. 605 
0.667 
0.  869 
1.177 

1.39d 
1. 13;j 
0.847 
0.653 

1.190 
1.055 
0.960 
0.809 

0.804 
0.860 
0.960 
1.124 

o 

1. 6  vr. 

N.E 

E 

16. 1  W. 
24. 6  W". 

S.E 

19. 1  \r. 

S 

0.7Tr. 

S.W 

w 

17.8  K. 
22.4  E. 

K.W 

12.  8  E. 

Table  II. — Beater  Harbor  obaervaiious,  June  28,  1873. 


Steam-cutter  in  davits. 


Ship's  head 

I'y 

compass. 


X 

N.E 

E 

S.E. 

S 

S.W 

w 

N.W 

Deviation 
of  stand- 
ard com- 
pass. 


4.9W. 
22.  5  W. 
31. 0  W. 
21. 5  W. 

X  5  E. 
23. 9  E. 
27. 9  E. 
15.  0  E. 


Directive 
force  on 
board  at 
standard 
compass. 


0.501 
0. 61)9 

0.  sria 

1.263 

L471 
1. 160 


0.54- 


Table  III. — Magnetic  elements  of  the  Michigan. 


Polar  force. 

Quadrantal  force. 

Reduced  directive  force. 

Mean 

Places  of  observation. 

Intensity. 

Direction  t„*«...,u,. 
angle.    .Intensity. 

1 

Direction 
angle. 

Mean      !      Mean      ■  ^^^^J.V'^ 
northward  '  equatorial       '*'"^*?- 
force.            force. 

Put-in  Bay. 
I'ore  compass 

0. 387 
0.195 

0.509 

1 
o 

181.  3          0.  039 
11.  8           0.  0:«2 

o 

9.8 
12.8 

9.7 

0.948 
0. 972 

0.956 

0.022^.  '          0.973 

Aft  compass 

0. 0U9  \V .             0.  837 

Beawr  Harbor, 
Fore  compass 

187.1 

0.036 

0.021  W 

The  deviations  and  other  angles  are  expressed  in  degrees  and  tenths. 

The  forces,  with  the  exception  of  the  vertical  force,  are  expressed  in 
decimal  parts,  the  earth's  horizontal  force  (directive  force  on  shore) 
being  taken  as  1,000.  The  vertical  force  is  expressed  in  decimal  parts, 
the  earth's  vertical  force  being  taken  as  1,000. 

The  direction  angles  are  reckoned  from  the  ship's  head,  round  the 
circle,  by  starboard,  stern,  and  port. 

Uxplanation  of  the  tubular  results, — Table  I,  of  the  Putin  Bay  observa- 
tions, gives  the  deviations  at  both  the  fore  and  aft  compasses,  and  the 
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directive  force  acting  at  those  compasses,  on  the  eight  principal  head- 
ings of  the  ship ;  the  deviations  being  expressed  in  degrees  and  decimals 
to  the  nearest  tenth,  and  the  directive  force  in  decimal  parts,  the  earth's 
horizontal  force  (directive  force  on  shore)  being  taken  as  unity,  or  1,000. 
These  ob^servations  were  made  with  the  steam-cutter  in  davits.  The  de- 
tached column  at  the  right  gives  the  deviations  alone,  on  the  same 
hea<liiigs,  with  the  steam-cutter  lowered.  The  deviations  obtained  on 
the  eight  principal  headings,  concurrently  with  the  observations  for 
horizoutal  force,  were  nearly  identical  with  those  obtained  on  the  same 
headings  in  the  first  complete  set,  with  the  steam-cutter  in  davits,  and 
are  not  here  given. 

Table.  II  of  the  Beaver  Harbor  observations  gives  the  results  in  that 
place,  corresponding  in  all  particulars  with  those  of  Table  I. 

Table  III  gives  the  magnetic  elements  of  the  ship,  as  deduced  from 
tlie  observations  for  deviation  and  magnetic  force.  Of  these,  the  polar 
forct  is  the  resultant  of  the  permanent  horizontal  magnetism  and  tran- 
Meut  vertical  uiagnetism  of  the  ship — the  two  components  acting  upon  the 
compass  in  the  same  manner — that  of  a  permanent  magnet.  The  polar 
torce  of  the  ship  is  variable  in  dift'erent  geogrjiphical  positions,  depend- 
intr  on  the  horizontal  force  and  dip  among  the  earth's  magnetic  ele- 
mt^nts. 

The  qnadrantal  forc^  is  the  transient  horizontal  magnetism  of  the  ship, 
aiiil  remains  unchanged  in  difl'erent  places. 

The  mean  northward  force  is  the  mean  of  all  the  values  of  the  direc- 
tive force  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  compass,  reduced  to  the  mag- 
iiKic  meridian,  for  any  number  of  equidistant  headings  round  the  circle 
of  swing.    It  is  a  constant. 

The  mean  equatorial  force  is  a  similar  mean  for  the  directive  force, 
reduced  to  the  magnetic  equatorial.  As  a  nuignetic  force,  therefore,  it 
has  no  real  value,  except  where  there  is  iron  unsymmetrically  placed 
^ith  respect  to  the  fore  and  aft  section  of  the  ship;  but  it  always  in- 
volves whatever  constant  error  niJiy  exist  in  the  compass,  either  from 
defective  adjustments,  or  being  out  of  the  fore  and  aft  section.  In  the 
nK<eof  the  Michigan,  it  is  believed  to  be  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to 
insfrumental  errors. 

The  mean  vertical  force  is  the  mean  of  the  different  values  of  the 
whole  vertical  force  acting  at  the  compass,  for  any  number  of  equidis- 
tant headings  round  the  circle  of  swing.  It  is  made  up  of  the  earth's 
vertical  force,  and  the  permanent  and  transient  vertical  magnetism  of 
the  ship.  It  is  variable  for  changes  of  geographical  position,  like 
the  polar  force  of  the  ship. 

General  conchisionH. — Eeferring  first  to  the  Put-in  Bay  observations, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  marked  diff'erence  between  the  deviations 
of  the  fore  compass  and  those  of  the  aft  compass.  Thus,  at  the  fore 
wmpass  the  deviations  are  not  only  quite  large,  exceeding  two  points 
at  their  maximum,  but  they  are  left  handed,  or  westerly  on  easterly  head- 
ings, and  easterly  on  westerly  headings.  At  the  aft  compass,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  deviations,  while  only  about  half  as  large,  are  right- 
banded,  or  easterly  on  westerly  headings,  &c.,  and  a  corresponding  dif- 
ference exists  in  the  directive  force  at  the  two  compasses.  This  is  a 
ffiinimnm  on  northerly  headings  and  a  maximum  on  southerly  headings 
at  the  fore  compass,  while  it  is  just  the  reverse  at  the  aft  compass ;  the 
dift'erences  between  the  extremes  and  unity  (1,000,  or  the  relative  direc- 
tive force  on  shore)  being  proportionally  greater  at  the  fore  compass 
than  at  the  aft-compass  station. 

The  results  of  the  Beaver  Harbor  observations,  while  similar  in  these 
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several  particulars  to  the  former,  are  noteworthy  in  this :  that  they 
show  a  decided  increase  in  the  deviations ;  those  of  the  fore  compass, 
at  their  maximum,  being  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  point  larger  than 
those  in  Put-in  Bay.  A  comparison  of  the  magnetic  elements  (Table 
III)  shows  that  the  polar  force  at  the  fore  compass,  in  Beaver  Harbor, 
is  a  quarter  larger  than  at  the  former  place.  Similarly,  the  directive 
force  on  board,  at  the  same  compass,  (Table  IT,)  as  deduced  from  observ- 
ations entirely  independent  of  those  furnishing  the  deviations  and  polar 
force,  is  proportionally  smaller  on  northerly  headings  and  larger  on 
southerly  headings  in  Beaver  Harbor  than  in  Put-iu  Bay. 

These  changes  in  the  magnetic  forces  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  in  the 
compass  deviations  depending  thereon,  are  undoubtedly  attributable  to 
the  differences  in  the  earth's  magnetic  elements  conseriuent  upon  the 
change  of  geographical  position. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  present  polar  magnetism  of  the  ship  is 
very  nearly  symmetrical  with  the  midship  or  fore-and-allb  section,  as 
referred  to  eitlier  compass-station  fore  or  aft.  This  api)ears  from  the 
deviations,  of  which  the  neutral  points,  or  points  of  no  deviation,  corre- 
spond to  north  and  south  headings  by  compass,  while  the  maximum 
deviations  obtain  very  nearly  on  the  east  and  west  headings.  It  is  also 
shown  by  the  direction-angles  of'  the  polar  forces,  (Table  III  ;)  these 
forces,  while  acting  in  nearly  opposite  directions,  deviating  but  a  few 
degrees  from  the  midship  section. 

The  influence  of  the  iron  steam-cutter,  as  shown  by  a  comparison  of 
the  deviations  in  Table  I,  although  appreciable,  is  evidently  unimpor- 
tant. 

The  original  polar  magnetism  of  the  Michigan^  as  developed  while  she 
was  being  hidlty  and  its  relations  to  Iter  present  condition, — It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  we  have  no  records  of  any  early  observations  on  board 
the  Michigan  from  which  we  can  obtain  even  a  clue  to  her  original 
magnetic  character,  and  therefrom  to  the  changes  which  have  since 
taken  place.  The  only  record  of  compass  observations,  earlier  than 
those  of  the  past  season,  is  that  of  one  complete  set  for  deviations, 
made  in  June,  1868,  in  the  harbor  of  Erie.  These  were  taken  with 
the  standard  compass,  then,  as  now,  on  the  top  of  the  pilot-house,  and 
in  ideutically  the  same  position.  No  comparisons  at  other  compass 
positions  on  board,  nor  any  observations  for  force,  appear  to  have  been 
made.  The  subjoined  table  gives  the  deviations  on  the  eight  principal 
headings,  from  which  I  have  deduced  the  corresponding  magnetic  ele- 
ments, so  far  as  obtainable,  without  any  data  from  force  observations: 


Ship's  head 

Deviations 

by  Btaudard 

of  standard 

compass. 

compass. 
3.  0  E. 

N. 

NE. 

14.5  W. 

E. 

'24. 2  W. 

SE. 

20. 2  \V. 

8. 

1.7  W.     1 

SW. 

20. 3  E. 

w. 

29. 1  E. 

N\V. 

21.9  E. 

Magnetic  elements. 

Polar  force — 

Intensity 0.464 

Direction  angle 174.7 

Q  uad  ran  tal  force — 

Intensity 0.083 

Direction  ancle 331.2 

Mean  equatorial  force 0.  (^29  E. 


These  results,  with  reference  to  the  fore  compass  of  the  Michigan, 
show  that  her  polar  force  was  decidedly  greater  five  years  ago  than  at 
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the  present  time,  as  found  at  Patin  Bay.  The  direction  angle  also 
shows  that  the  polar  axis  of  the  ship,  while  nearly  as  now  coinciding 
with  the  fore-and-aft  section,  actually  bore  a  few  degrees  to  the  port- 
iiide  of  the  ship's  head.  Probably  a  small  portion  of  this  excess  is 
attribatable  to  the  difference  in  the  terrestrial  magnetic  elements  at 
Erie,  as  compared  with  those  at  Pat-in  Bay ;  but  the  larger  part,  doubt 
less,  represents  the  higher  magnetic  condition  of  the  ship  at  that  time. 
Id  the  absence  of  any  observations  of  an  earlier  date,  we  can  only 
infer  the  probable  direction  of  this  ship's  original  permanent  magnetism 
from  a  knowledge  of  her  heading  while  being  built.  While  on  the 
stocks  her  head  was  about  S.  SB.,  and  while  subsequently  fitting  in  the 
dock,  about  KE.  by  E.  Hence,  without  more  particular  information 
eoDcerDing  the  circumstances  of  her  building  and  fitting,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  original  direction  of  the  permanent  magnetism,  as  devel- 
oped on  the  stocks,  was  through  her  starboard-bow  and  port-quarter, 
with  south  polarity  in  the  former  and  north  polarity  in  the  latter ;  and 
that,  if  this  were  modified  subsequently  by  the  operations  of  fitting,  the 
direction  would  have  veered  more  or  less  to  starboard. 

Bat  whatever  may  have  been  her  original  magnetic  condition,  or  the 
changes  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  it  appears  quite  evident  that 
the  present  general  magnetism  of  the  ship  is  truly  shown  at  the  aft 
compass. 

At  this  compass-station  the  present  direction-angle  of  the  polar  force 
is  about  a  point  from  her  head  to  starboard,  or  within  a  point  of  coin- 
ciding with  the  fore-and-aft  section.  But  the  polar  force  being  composed 
of  both  the  transient  vertical  magnetism  and  permanent  horizontal  mag- 
netism, and  the  former  being  directed  from  the  compass  toward  the 
head,  it  follows  that  the  direction  of  the  latter  component  must  make 
a  still  larger  though  unknown  angle  from  the  ship's  head  than  the  polar 
force  itself;  and  consequently,  it  appears  quite  probable  that  the  per- 
manent magnetism  of  the  ship  continues  to  have  its  direction  not  very 
different  from  what  it  was,  as  originally  developed  while  the  ship  was 
on  the  stocks.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  suggest  a  remarkable  stability,  at 
least  in  the  direction  of  the  ship's  permanent  magnetism.  And  it  is  not 
altogether  improbable  in  view  of  the  admirable  quality  of  the  iron  in 
the  hall  of  the  Michigan.  I  was  informed  by  Commander  Brown  that,  on 
the  occasion  of  having  her  hull  uncovered  for  cleaning  and  painting 
last  spring,  it  was  found  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation.  It  had 
indentations,  and  some  of  them  quite  large  ones,  over  all  parts  of  the 
bottom,  illnstrating  the  effects  of  her  experiences  in  frequent  ground- 
ings; but  there  was  neither  fracture  nor  any  very  sensible  abrasion  to 
be  seen. 

The  polar  force  at  the  fore-compass  station  on  the  other  hand  is  directed 
iibout  sixteen  points  from  the  head  to  starboard,  or  toward  her  stern, 
^eiy  nearly  in  the  fore-and-aft  section.  In  view  of  the  elevated  position 
of  this  compass,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  component  of  permanent 
horizontal  magnetism  exercises  much  influence  upon  it;  so  that  the 
effect  of  the  large  polar  force,  with  an  intensity  equal  to  half  that  of 
theearth'ft  horizontal  force  in  Beaver  Harbor,  must  be  mainly  due  to 
the  component  of  transient  vertical  magnetism  developed  in  the  funnel 
|n  80  close  proximity,  whose  upper  part,  possessing  decided  south  polar- 
ity, strongly  attracts  the  N.  point  of  the  compass-card;  thus  neutraliz- 
ing half  of  the  earth's  directive  force  on  northerly  courses,  and  produc- 
ing the  large  left-handed  deviations  observed  at  that  compass. 

iyert  0/  Jieeling  upon  compass  deviations. — The  possible  effect  upon 
the  deviations  of  the  compass  on  board  an  iron  ship,  while  being  heeled 
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or  listed  over,  is  often  an  important  question  ;  as  it  is  not  an  unfreqnent 
occurrence  that  the  deviations,  as  ascertained  with  the  ship  on  an  even 
beam,  are  changed — increased  by  heeling  in  one  direction,  and  decreased 
by  heeling  in  the  opposite  direction — as  much  as  5^,  lO^,  or  even  15^, 
with  a  heel  of  but  lOo. 

.  In  the  case  of  the  Michigan,  I  regret  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  few 
observations,  more  as  a  test  of  theoretical  conclusions  than  from  prac- 
tical considerations,  of  the  effect  of  heeling  in  that  ship.  The  attempt 
was  once  made  ;  but  the  ship  was  well  down  in  the  water,  (her  bunkers 
being  full  of  coal),  and  it  was  found  very  difficult,  with  the  means  at 
command,  to  get  her  over  more  than  two  to  three  degrees.  Fortunately, 
from  our  knowledge  of  her  heading  while  being  built,  and  especially 
with  that  recently  acquired  of  her  actual  magnetic  condition,  we  are 
warranted  in  concluding  that  the  effects  of  heeling  in  her  case  could  not 
be  a  matter  of  much  concern. 

With  the  data  of  our  observations,  it  is  easy  to  compute  the  heeling 
co-efficients^  for  both  the  fore  and  aft  compasses  of  the  Michigan.  These 
are  numerical  quantities,  which  depend  on  the  values  of  certain  mag:- 
netic  elements  of  the  ship,  (Table  III,)  such  as  the  mean  northward 
force,  the  mean  vertical  force,  and  the  quadrantal  force,  but  involve,  also, 
as  a  factor,  the  tangent  of  the  magnetic  dip.  Thus,  in  the  present  case, 
we  have: 

For  the  standard  or  fore  compass — 

Heeling  co-ellicieut  in  Lake  Erie,  Qo.OO  for  each  degree,  or  0^.9  for  10 
degrees  of  heel. 

Heeling  co-efficient  in  Lake  Michigan,  0^.11  for  each  degree,  or  1^.1  for 
10  degrees. 

For  the  poop  or  aft  compass — 

Heeling  co-efficient  in  Lake  Erie,  0'^.3  for  each  degree,  or  3^.0  for  10 
degrees  of  heel. 

Heeling  co-efficient  in  Lake  Michigan,  0^.4  for  each  degree,  or  4^.0  for 
10  degrees. 

In  the  first  case,  or  at  the  standard  compass,  the  deviation  from 
heeling  would  be  toward  the  high  or  weather  side  of  the  ship;  in  the 
second  case,  toward  the  low  or  lee  side.  These  are  the  maximum  effects, 
as  found  for  north  or  south  headings  of  the  ship,  which  decrease  with 
headings  toward  the  eastward  or  westward,  in  the  ratio  of  unity  to  the 
cosine  of  the  heading. 

These  results  show  that  the  heeling  effect  should  be  hardly  appreci- 
able at  the  top  of  the  pilot-house,  and  even  at  the  station  on  the  poop 
not  sufficiently  so  to  require  attention,  except  with  a  large  heel  on 
northerly  or  southerly  courses. 

Compass  treatment  on  hoard  the  Michigan, — It  will  be  evident,  I  think, 
from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  positions  of  the  standard  and 
steering-compasses  on  board  the  Michigan  are  very  unfavorable,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  magnetic  action  of  that  ship.  Doubtless,  the  peculiar 
experience  of  the  ship  makes  it  expedient  to  have  the  helmsman  and 
steering-compass  where  they  now  are,  in  convenient  proximity  to  the 
station  occupied  by  the  pilot;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  standard 
compass  might,  at  least,  be  more  judiciously  placed  on  the  poop,  where 
the  deviations  are  comparatively  moderate  and  in  normal  relations  to 
the  general  magnetism  of  the  ship.  In  that  case,  moreover,  the  tell- 
tale in  the  cabin  would  always  be  in  close  accord  with  the  standard. 

With  such  a  disposition  of  the  compasses,  the  question  would  prop- 
erly arise  as  to  the  expediency  of  applying  correctors  to  the  steering- 
compass,  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  excessive  deviations  to  which  it  is 
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Tiosr  subject.    On  account  of  the  relatively  very  small  quadraiital  force, 
L»ble  ill,)  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  correct  for  the  polar  force. 
FiiLs  might  easily  be  done  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  fixed  magnets; 
.iDil  SQch  wonld  be  sufficient  if,  in  the  cruises  of  the  Michigan,  she 
:.rver  deviated  much  from  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.    This,  how- 
tver,  is  not  the  case  of  the  Michigan,  for  in  her  movements  through  the 
opper  lakes,  she  not  only  changes  her  latitude  several  degrees,  but,  as 
it  happens  in  those  waters,  she  encounters  more  than  a  proportional 
change  in  the  earth's  magnetic  elements,  with  a  corresponding  change 
in  her  own  mafirnetic  condition.    Consequently,  fixed  magnet  correctors 
wonld  be  insufficient;  for,  while  the  changes  in  their  action  upon  the 
oompass  would  be  subject  to  the  same  law  as  the  changes  in  the  action 
of  the  permanent  horizontal  magnetism,  they  would  be  entirely  different 
imm  the  changes  in  the  transient  vertical  magnetism  ;  and  this  compo- 
nent, as  previously  remarked,  is  undoubtedly  preponderant  in  the  com- 
IK>>ition  of  the  polar  force  acting  at  the  pilot  house.     The  practical 
resalt,  therefore,  would  be  that,  while  the  compass  would  remain  toler- 
ably well  adjusted  in  Lake  Erie,  an  error  might  appear  in  Lake  Huron, 
innvasing  in  amount  as  the  ship  traversed  the  northern  waters  into 
Like  Michigan.    And  such  an  error,  because  unsuspected,  is  always  of 
njore  serious  concern.    In  fact.  I  was  informed  on  board  the  Michigan, 
that  magnet-correctors  had  been  formerly  applied  to  the  pilot-house 
cjnopasses,  but  that  so  much  confusion  resulted  in  the  compass  indica- 
tions, it  was  deemed  expedient  soon  afterward  to  remove  them. 

The  proper  procedure,  in  attempting  to  compensate  for  the  polar 
forr-ein  the  Michigan,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  is  to  provide  correctors 
in  part  of  horizontal  magnets,  and  in  part  of  vertical  iron  rods;  the 
magnets  to  equalize  that  part  of  the  ]>olar  ibrce  due  to  the  permanent 
imrizontal  ma^etism,  and  the  vertical  iron  rods  to  equalize  that  due 
10  transient  vertical  magnetism.  But  this,  unless  we  know  the  relative 
pro|)ortion8  of  the  two  parts,  must  be  a  tentative  operation,  and  is  liable 
to  lead  to  uncertain  results  when  the  ship  goes  into  distant  waters. 
Hence,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  we  should  determine,  in  advance,  the 
!<flative  proportions  of  the  two  components  of  the  polar  force.  Unfor- 
tanately,  this  is  not  always  practicable.  Still,  it  may  always  be  done, 
'^ith  the  data  easily  obtainable  from  observations  at  two  different 
I'Utes,  sufficiently  distant  apart  to  furnish  decidedly  different  values  of 
tile  magnetic  clip  and  relative  horizontal  force  of  the  earth. 

Otherwise,  magnets  alone  may  be  used  as  correctors  of  the  polar 
^W;  but,  in  this  case  they  must  be  movable,  and  admit  of  being 
•*<liu8ted  from  time  to  time  by  the  navigator,  as  found  necessary  from 
actual  observation  of  the  changes  in  his  compass  deviations. 
I  have  the  bonor  to  be,  verv  respectfullv,  your  obedient  vservant, 

B.  F.  GliEENE, 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  U.  S.  X., 
/Sujyerintendent  of  Conqyasses. 

Commodore  Daniel  Ammen,  U.  S.  N., 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Nary  Department. 


llYDROGRAPIIIC   OFFICE,  BUREAU  OF  ^NAVIGATION, 

Washington,  August  8,  1873. 

'Siu;  In  compliance  with  the  directions  of  the  Bureau,  I  respectfully 
''"Imiit  the  accompanying  estimates  for  this  Office  for  the  fiscal  year 
♦•ading  June  30, 1875. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1873,  the  work  of  this  Office 
has  progressed  favorably,  though  from  the  want  of  space  and  from  the 
small  number  of  available  officers,  as  also  from  delay  in  publishing  at 
the  Congressional  Printing-Office,  it  has  not  been  expedited  as  I  could 
have  wished.  Three  books  of  sailing  directions  have  been  published, 
together  with  the  yearly  lists  of  foreign  lights ;  by drographic  notices  and 
notices  to  mariners  and  other  manuscript  have  been  completed  at  thin 
office,  and  are  awaiting  publication.  Fifty-eight  chart-plates  have  been 
corrected,  and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  charts  prepared  and  added  to 
the  catalogue  by  the  process  of  photo-lithography,  and  nine  new  charts 
are  in  process  of  engraving ;  there  have  been  sold  from  this  office  (to  its 
agents)  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  of  its  publications  on 
navigation,  &c.,  and  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- two  charts, 
besides  the  supply  issued  to  the  vessels  of  the  Navy. 

A  party  has  been  organized  at  this  office,  and  the  necessary  instru- 
ments are  being  prepared,  for  the  determination,  by  electric  telegraph,  of 
the  longitudes  of  the  West  India  IsFands,  and  the  points  on  the  northern 
coast  of  South  America  where  the  telegraphic  cable  has  been  laid  5  the 
present  longitudes  of  most  of  these  points  are  but  approximate,  and 
their  correct  establishment,  important  geographically  and  to  navigation, 
entails  but  a  small  expense,  a  great  part  being  for  instruments,  which 
are  always  required  at  this  office. 

The  work  of  the  survey  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  United  States 
steamer  Portsmouth,  Commander  Skerrett,  United  States  Navy,  and 
the  United  States  steamer  Narragansett,  Commander  Dewey,  United 
States  Navy,  is  well  under  way.  The  results  of  this  work  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  commerce  and  navigation.  I  deem  it  very  desirable 
that  a  small  vessel  should  be  employed  as  a  surveying  vessel  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  there  is  much  surveying  yet  to  be  done,  and  that 
another  should  be  employed  in  surveys  of  the  channels  of  commerce  in 
Asiatic  waters.    Two  large  tugs  would  be  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Permit  me  again  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  increased 
accommodations  for  this  office,  and  to  the  purchase  of  a  building  bj'  the^ 
Government  for  its  work,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  valuable  ma- 
terial now  collected  and  constantly  increasing.  The  necessity  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Naval  Committee  of  the  Senate,  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  and  a  bill  introduced  for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of 
a  building.  From  the  increase  of  the  office  this  requirement  becomes 
every  year  more  urgent.  At  present,  in  the  rented  building  now  occu- 
pied, there  is  neither  sufficient  space  for  the  employes  nor  for  the  ma- 
terial. No  portion  of  the  building  is  fire-proof,  and  consequently  it  is 
unsafe  for  guarding  valuable  Government  property ;  and  the  number  of 
rooms,  twenty -two,  required  for  the  use  of  this  office  is  too  great,  I  esti- 
mate, to  admit  of  the  idea  that  rooms  may  be  found  in  the  building  now 
in  course  of  construction  for  the  Navy  Department. 
Very  respectfully,  &c., 

R.  H.  WYMAN, 
Commodore  U.  S.  X.^  and  Hydrographer, 

Commodore  Daniel  Ammen, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Xavigation. 


United  States  Naval  Observatory, 

Washingtonj  October  9, 1873. 

Commodore:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
work  of  the  Naval  Observatory  within  the  past  year: 
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ASTRONOMICAL  WORK. 

The  EquatoriaL — ^Tli is  instrument  has  been  eQ>|)loyed  in  making  ob- 
^rvatious  of  the  small  planets  and  comets,  and  in  observing  occulta- 
lioDs  of  stars  by  the  moon.  The  number  of  the  small  planets  is  now  so 
great,  namely,  133,  and  the  ephemerides  are  frequently  so  much  in  error, 
that  niQch  time  and  labor  are  required  to  find  and  observe  them.  If 
accurate  ephemerides  could  be  provided,  such  observations  would  be 
more  easily  made  with  the  meridian  circle. 

Five  comets  have  beea  observed,  three  of  which  are  periodical:  (1) 
tk  })eriodical  comet  discovered  by  Tempel  in  1867 ;  (2)  the  new  periodi- 
cal comet  discovered  by  Tempel  on  July  3,  of  the  present  year;  (3)  the 
comet  discovered  by  Borelly  at  Marseilles,  August  20 ;  (4)  the  comet 
di.scovered  by  Henry  at  Paris,  August  23 ;  and  (5)  the  well-known 
{•eriodical  vA>met  of  Brorsen. 

The  instrument  and  chronograph  are  in  good  working  order.  The 
driviugclock,  however,  attached  to  thin  instrument,  is  of  an  antiquated 
pattern,  and  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  make  it  perform  as  well 
iis  we  could  wish. 

The  observations  have  been  made  by  Professor  A.  Hall  and  Assistant 
Uli!»erver  A.  X.  Skinner.  Mr.  Skinner  has  determined  a  new  value  of 
'A  revolution  of  the  micrometer-screw,  from  the  observations  of  stars 
jear  the  pole. 

The  zones  of  stars  observed  here  with  the  meridian  circle  in  the  years 
1S47, 1848,  and  1849  have  been  printed.  They  were  arranged  and  pre- 
pared for  the  press  by  Professor  Hall. 

The  great  Equatoriai. — ^The  dome  for  this,  the  largest  instrument  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  is  now  finished  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
ti^le^pe,  which  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  probably  be  mounted 
daring  the  present  month — two  years  in  advance  of  the  time  specified 
in  the  contract  with  the  makers,  Messrs.  Alvau  Clark  &  Sons,  of  Cam- 
bridgeport,  Mass. 

Trauitinstrument  and  Mural  circle. — With  the  exception  of  a  few  nights' 
)fork  with  the  transit  instrument,  Prof.  M.  Yarnall  has  been  engaged 
in  observing  with  the  mural  circle.  The  stars  observed  were  such  as 
Tere  supposed  not  sufiicieutly  observed  in  the  catalogue  just  published. 
Professor  Yarnall  has  finished  the  computations  on  the  catalogue,  and, 
»ith  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Skinner,  has  read  the  proof-sheets  of  it  as 
t^ey  passed  through  the  press.  With  Mr.  Skinner's  assistance,  he  read 
tbeproof-Lheetsof  the  volume  for  1871,  which  is  about  to  be  issued  from 
the  press.  He  has,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Skinner  and  Professor 
Lflckwood, reduced  the  observations  made  with  the  mural  circle  in  1872; 
<^icept  copying,  the  observations  with  the  mural  circle  for  that  year 
are  uow  ready  for  the  printer.  He  has  also  reduced  nearty  half  the  stars 
observed  in  the  current  year  with  mural  circle. 

The  TratiHt  circle, — This  instrument  is  in  charge  of  Professor  William 
narkoessj  assisted  by  Professor  J.  K.  Eastman,  and  Assistant  Observers 
Kdgjir  Frisby  and  Ormond  Stone.  Early  in  April,  Professor  Edward  S. 
flolden  reported  at  the  Observatory,  and  on  the  15th  of  that  mouth,  he 
^\io  was  assigned  to  duty  as  an  ssistant  on  this  instrument.  It  has 
Wen  employ wl  on  the  sun,* m  and  planets,  and  on  a  large  list  of  mis- 
Hlaneous  stars,  whose  places  were  required  for  the  reduction  of  obser- 
vations made  with  the  equatorial,  as  zero-points  for  the  formation  of  a 
catalogue  from  the  zone  observations  made  here  in  the  years  1840  to 
Nt»;  and  for  the  use  of  Lieut.  G.  M.  Wheeler,  of  the  United  States 
tugineers,  in  the  reduction  of  the  zenith-telescope  work  of  his  parties 
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engaged  in  surveying  and  exploring  the  Western  Territories.  Only  so 
many  nautical-almanac  stars  have  been  observed  as  were  necessary  for 
the  determination  of  time  and  azimuth.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
cloudy  weather  to  an  almost  unprecedented  extent,  the  number  of  ob- 
servations will  probably  be  somewhat  less  than  the  average.  Advantage 
has  been  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  bring  up  the  computing,  which, 
was  considerably  in  arrears. 

The  condition  of  the  transit  circle  is  very  satisfactory ;  no  changes  of 
any  importan(;e  have  been  made  either  in  it  or  in  any  of  its  subsidiary 
apparatus.    The  only  things  which  have  given  any  trouble  are  the  shat- 
ters which  close  the  observing  slit,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  ex- 
tensive alterations  in  them  before  they  will  work  properly. 

Theory  and  tables  of  the  moon, — Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  re- 
port, the  first  part  of  Professor  S.  !N^ewcomb's  investigation  of  the  moon's 
motion  has  been  nearly  completed  and  prepared  for  the  press,  according' 
to  the  original  plan.  But,  on  examing  certain  terms  troublesome  to 
calculate,  which  it  was  supposed  were  entirely  unimportant,  it  was  found 
that  this  supposition  was  erroneous,  and  that  the  work  could  not  be 
properly  completed  without  them.  The  preparations  for  observing  the 
transit  of  Venus  have  not  allow^ed  Professor  Newcomb  the  period  of  un- 
interrupted study  necessary  for  this  calculation,  which,  therefore,  remains 
unfinished.  The  computations  for  the  second  part  of  the  work  have 
been  carried  as  far  as  they  can  be  carried  without  the  star  denomina- 
tions mentioned  in  my  last  report ;  and  these  cannot  be  obtained  until 
the  observations  are  completed  and  reduced.  It  is  hoped  that  after  tbe 
preparations  for  observing  the  transit  of  Yenus  are  completed,  botb 
parts  of  the  work  will  be  speedily  finished  and  prepared  for  publication. 

Transit  of  Venus. — The  details  of  the  preparations  for  the  observa- 
tion of  the  transit  of  Venus  devolving  upon  the  officers  of  the  Observa- 
tory, composing  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  author- 
ized by  Congress,  have  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  those 
officers,  in  addition  to  their  routine  duty.  The  work  progresses  favor- 
ably, and  the  expeditions  are  expected  to  leave  for  their  stations  early 
next  June. 

TELEGRAPHIC  ATPARATUS,  ETC. 

The  telegraphic  apparatus,  in  charge  of  Professor  Harkness,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  William  F.  Gardner,  the  instrument  maker,  continues  in 
excellent  order,  and  has  been  much  extended.  As  usual,  the  fire-bells 
in  the  city  have  been  struck  every  day  at  7  a.  m.,  12  m.,  and  6  p.  ui. ; 
the  time-ballon  the  dome  of  the  Observatory  has  been  dropped  daily  at 
noon  ;  and  time-signals  have  been  sent  to  the  main  office  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  at  the  same  instant.  The  distribution  of 
these  signals  b^'  the  telegi^aph  company  has  of  late  been  greatly  extende<l. 
Formerly  they  were  confined  to  the  region  of  country  between  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and  Baltimore  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  but  now  our  signals  go  directly  from  the  Observatory  to  tbe 
main  office  of  the  company  in  New  York  City,  and  from  thence  they  are 
distributed  to  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  The  immediate  object 
of  these  signals  is  to  furnish  accurate  and  uniform  time  to  the  railroads  ; 
and,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  vast  territory  in  question,  there  is 
scarcely  a  train  whose  movements  are  not  regulated  by  the  Observatory 

clocks. 

The  clocks  at  the  Navy  Department,  and  at  the  Army  Signal-Office, 
controlled  from  the  Observatory^,  have  continued  to  perform  in  such  a 
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.^Uisfactory  manner  that  the  system  has  attracted  attention,  and  there 
L<  a  prospect  that  it  will  soon  be  extended  to  all  the  principal  Govern- 
ment officeH  in  this  city.  Early  last  spring,  the  Treasury  Department 
ilmded  to  procure  a  clock  similar  to  that  in  the  Army  Signal-Office, 
aod  it  was  placed  in  position  and  connected  with  the  Observatory  wire 
oa  May  16.  Since  then  it  has  been  running  very  well.  The  Western 
Cnion'Telegraph  Company  have  also  placed  a  similar  clock  in  their  main 
office  in  this  city,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  distribution  of  time-signals 
to  the  railroads. 

The  new  main  switch-board,  for  which  an  appropriation  was  made 
last  winter,  has  been  ordered,  and  it  will  soon  be  ready  for  use.  It  will 
be  capable  of  receiving  110  wires,  and  will  facilitate  very  much  the  man- 
agement of  our  telegraphic  apparatus.  No  longitude  operations  have 
l)een  nndertaken  during  the  year. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

In  the  meteorological  department,  in  charge  of  Professor  Etistman, 
the  regularity  of  the  observations  has  been  maintained;  and  the  usual 
obj?ervations  with  the  barometer,  dry,  wet,  and  solar  thermometers,  have 
lieen  made  at  O^S  S\  6*»,  7^,  9^,  noon,  3\  6»',  9^,  on  each  day.  The  ob- 
"^rvatious  for  1871  have  been  prepared  for  the  press,  and  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer ;  and  the  observations  of  18713  are  also  ready  for 
printiDg.  Cloudy  weather  prevented  observation  of  the  meteors  of  No- 
vember 14,  but  those  of  November  27  were  observed.  A  few  meteors 
ffere  observed  on  the  night  of  August  10 ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
thickest  part  of  the  stream  passed  before  the  10th. 

CHRONOMETERS. 

Ten  large  compartment  cases,  capable  of  accommodating  in  all  two 
Immlred  and  two  chronometers,  occupy  the  center  and  sides  of  the 
ehronometer-room,  with  the  standard  mean-time  clock  and  its  tele- 
graphic connections.  In  the  receiving  cases  are,  at  this  date,  seventy- 
<ix  chronometers  by  ditt'erent  makers,  from  which  careful  selections  are 
made  with  reference  to  the  station  to  which  the  vessel  to  be  supplied  i» 
.i<signed.  These  instruments  are  wound  and  compared  with  the  mean- 
time standard,  daily.  Their  dift'erences  are  entered  on  the  comparison 
forms,  and  their  rates  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  cases  in  the  chro- 
liometer  journal  every  tenth  day,  and  on  the  "  trial  ^  forms  for  six 
months  or  a  year,  consecutively,  as  they  are  tested  for  repairs,  or  imder 
trial  for  purchase.  The  rule,  in  each  instance,  is  the  severe  one  of  apply- 
lu?  twice  the  difterence  between  the  greatest  and  least  rates  during  the 
♦•ntire  period  to  the  mean  of  the  monthly  variations,  and  rejecting  those 
in  excess  of  eight  seconds.  Fifty-three  of  these  instruments  have  been 
nnder  six  months'  trial  since  last  report,  forty-nine  of  which  came  within 
the  limit  requiretl,  under  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  70^  Fahren- 
Ijtit,  four  only  being  rejected.  There  are  now  under  trial,  and  due  this 
\^ar,  twenty-three  box-chronometers.  The  result  of  trials  fully  sus- 
tains the  high  reputation  of  the  instruments  made  by  the  Messrs. 
^ejjuR,  of  isew  York  City,  for  accuracy  and  regularity  of  performance 
iiiider  variations  of  temperature;  and  the  repairs  put  by  them  on  the 
'  hnmonieters  belonging  to  the  Navy  have  proved  satisfactory. 
^>iiu'e  OctolK*r,  18713,  there  have  been  received  from  all  sources  eighty- 

'"etihox  and  live  pocket  chronometers,  and  sixteen  silver  comparing- 
ttdies;  tifty-six  have  been  issued  by  order  of  the  Bureau  to  vessels 
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and  hydrograpbic  surveying  expeditions,  seventy-nine  box  and  tbree 
pocket  cbronoraeters  bave  been  sent  to  tbe  maker  for  cleaning,  recom- 
pensation,  and  repairs,  and  five  box-cbronometers  bave  been  withdrawn 
from  service  as  unreliable  instruments  in  navigation. 

The  officers  wbo  bave  been  on  duty  in  tbe  chronometer  department 
from  the  date  of  last  report  to  date  of  detachment,  respectively,  are  as 
follows :  Commander  James  H.  Gillis,  (in  charge,)  to  April  25 ;  Com- 
mander W.  W.  Queen,  to  June  23 ;  Lient.  F.  W.  Greenleaf,  to  August 
25 ;  Master  Albert  Boss,  to  March  31.  The  officers  on  duty  at  present 
are :  Commander  A.  W.  Johnson,  since  May  2,  (in  charge ;)  Lieut.  Com- 
mander S.  W.  Terry,  since  July  10 ;  Lieut.  Isaac  Hazlett,  since  Novem- 
ber 1, 1872 ;  Lieut.  Lambert  G.  Palmer,  since  October  1, 1873. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  duty  of  winding,  comparing,  and  com- 
puting rates,  temperatures,  and  trials,  selecting  chronometers  for  issue, 
as  they  are  ordered  by  the  Bureau,  and  having  them  cleaned  and 
repaired  at  the  proper  time,  the  collation  of  the  history  of  each  from 
the  date  of  its  manufacture  and  purchase  has  so  far  advanced  as 
to  show  the  length  of  service  of  nearly  all  the  chronometers  belon|>^- 
ing  to  the  Navy,  the  repairs  put  upon  each  one  at  various  times, 
the  dates  when  cleaned  and  re-oiled,  the  comparison  of  the  numbers 
obtained  by  repeated  trials,  and  the  performance  of  each  in  the 
past  and  its  reliability  for  the  future.  A  .tabular  abstract  of  the  chro- 
nometers on  hand  for  each  month,  which  supplies  a  ready  and  cou- 
venieut  index  to  the  volumes,  rates,  histories,  and  "  triaP  papers,  has 
been  recently  introduced,  and  is  found  to  be  of  great  usefulness  in 
securing  method  and  accountability.  A  paper  embracing  the  details  of 
this  service  is  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  instruction  and  guidance 
of  officers  who  may  be  hereafter  assigned  to  duty  in  this  department  of 
the  Observatory. 

From  the  chronometer  room  the  daily  time  signals  are  sent,  and  tbe 
noon-time  ball  dropped  by  the  telegraph  wires. 

The  instrument-maker,  Mr.  Gardner,  is  charged  with  keeping  in  work- 
ing order  the  astronomical  instruments,  batteries,  &c.,  and  he  gives 
attention,  in  assisting  Professor  Ilarkness,  to  the  telegraphic  connec- 
tions of  the  motor-time  standard  at  the  Observatory. 

In  the  estimates  submitted  for  the  coming  year  an  appropriation  is 
asked  for  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  chronometric^l  thermometer,  for  use 
in  the  chronometer  room.  This  instrument  is  compensated  to  run  on 
mean-time  under  a  known  temperature,  showing  by  its  gain  or  loss  in 
any  given  interval  the  mean  temperature  of  its  locality,  and  it  furnishes 
the  means  of  determining  the  daily  rates  of  chronometers  in  the  order 
of  temperature.  Such  an  instrument  has  been  long  employed  for  this 
purpose  in  the  royal  observatory  at  Greenwich,  and  it  aflbrds  a  more 
accurate  measurement  of  temperature  than  the  self-registering  ther- 
mometer. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

» 

The  increase  of  the  library  continues  to  be  chiefly  through  its  home 
and  foreign  exchanges.  This  increase  has  been  steadily  maintained. 
A  few  astronomical  and  mathematical  works  of  the  highest  character 
have  been  recently  purchased. 

The  demands  for  our  annual  volumes,  and  for  their  special  treatises 
published  'separately  in  appendices,  have  been  liberally  answered.  Of 
the  seven  hundred  copies  of  the  astronomical  and  meteorological  ob- 
servations made  during  the  year  1870,  and  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  in  April  last,  less  than  one  hundred  copies  remain 
as  a  reserve  for  special  calls.    Fifty  copies  were  retained  from  the  Ob- 
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servatory,  as  usual,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
^'resiS  for  their  exchanges. 

Besides  tlie  anuiial  volume  for  1870,  three  of  the  four  appendices  of 
the  volume  for  1871,  (cow  in  press,)  have  been  issued  separately  in 
:nkance,  and  have  been  mostly  distributed,  viz:  !N^o.  II.  Results  of 
Washington  Observations  from  1S53-'C0;  No.  III.  Catalogue  of  Stars 
Observed  from  184o-'71 ;  No.  IV.  Memoir  of  Founding  and  Progress  of 
the  Observatory.  The  first  of  these  represents  part  of  tlie  astronomical 
vork  daring  the  years  named,  for  which  years  no  volume  had  previously 
Lssaed  from  the  Observatory.  Other  work  of  those  years  is  now  being 
prepared  for  publication.  The  second  appendix  named  above  (No.  Ill) 
isastar  catalogue,  embracing  between  80,000  and  90,000  observations 
made  by  Professor  Yarnall — the  results  of  his  labors  of  more  than 
twenty  years — giving  the  places  of  more  than  10,000  observed  stars. 

Appendix  No.  I  for  this  volume,  '*  Zones  of  Stars  Observed  with  the 
Meridian  Circle  in  the  years  1847,  '48,  and  '49,  by  Professor  Major  and 
Lieutenants  Maynard  and  Muse,"  is  early  expected  from  the  Congres- 
sional Printer  for  distribution. 

PUBLICATION  OF  RESULTS. 

Observations  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  world  must  bo  published;  if 
they  are  not,  the  time  and  labor  spent  upon  them  are  simply  wasted. 
And  yet  they  are  so  much  more  easily  made  than  reduced,  that  noth- 
ing is  more  coomion  than  to  see  them  lie  for  years  before  the  computa- 
tioDs  necessary  to  fit  them  for  publication  are  completed.  The  warm 
interest  which  the  Bureau  has  taken  in  the  Naval  Observatory  has  en- 
abled me  to  resuscitate  from  our  store-rooms  the  zones  of  stars 
observed  here  from  1846  to  1849,  and  those  observed  by  Capt.  J.  M.  Gil- 
H»^,  in  Chili,  from  1850  to  1852.  The  former  have  been  already  issued 
in  form  of  appendices  (Xos.  II  and  IV)  to  our  anuual  volumes  for  1869 
iindl870;  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  forming  a  star 
cdialogne  from  them.  An  appropriation  having  been  made  by  Con- 
Ijresslagt  winter  for  finishing  the  reduction  of  Captain  Gilliss's  zones 
»t  stars  observed  in  Chili,  they  are  now  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness 
tbat  the  resulting  star  catalogue  will  appear  in  our  volume  for  1873. 
Tbo8  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  the  valuable  observations  which 
^ere  locked  up  in  the  archives  of  the  Observatory  have  been  given  to 
tbe  world. 

I  have  made  it  my  constant  endeavor  to  bring  everything  up  to  date. 
Inder  tbe  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  anuual  volume  of  ob- 
>en'ations  cannot  be  issued  in  less  than  about  sixteen  months  after  the 
tipiratioa  of  the  year  to  which  it  belongs.  The  volume  for  1871  is  now 
printed,  and  as  soon  as  it  can  be  bound  it  will  be  ready  for  distribution. 
*>«r current  work  is,  therefore,  only  about  six  months  in  arrears. 
Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

B.  F.  SANDS, 
Rear-Adin Iral,  iSuperinten den*. 

Commodore  Daniel  Ammen,  U.  S.  N., 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Navigation^  Navy  Department, 


Nautical  Almanac  Office, 
Washington^  i>.  C,  October  17,  1873. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  OflBce  during  the  past  year : 
The  preparation  of  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac 
7n 
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has  continued,  as  in  previous  years,  without  change  in  the  means  and 
methods  employed,  except  that  the  tables  of  Uranus,  prepared  by  Prof. 
S.  Newcomb,  United  States  ^avy,  have  been  substituted  for  those  pre- 
viously used. 

The  ephemeris  for  each  year  comprises  all  relating  to  the  places  of 
the  sun,  moon,  principal  planets,  and  standard  stars,  with  predictions 
of  eclipses  and  occultations,  that  is  desired  by  astronomers  in  such  a 
work.  The  demand  for  it  has  increased,  so  that  during  the  past  year 
nearly  350  copies  have  been  sold,  and  more  than  1,100  copies  have  been 
distributed  to  the  ships  and  stations  of  the  i^avy,  to  the  surveying  and 
exploring  parties  of  the  Army,  the  Coast-Survey  and  the  Land-Office ; 
to  observatories  and  astronomers,  and  to  various  colleges  and  other 
public  institutions,  especially  to  those  in  which  astronomical  observa- 
tions or  investigations  are  conducted. 

A  smaller  volume,  containing  the  first  half  of  the  complete  ephemeris, 
is  published  for  the  use  of  navigators.  More  than  4,000  copies  of  the 
almanac  of  each  year  are  required  for  the  supply  of  merchant  ships. 

There  have  been  printed  during  the  year  100  copies  of  the  ephemeris 
for  1873 ;  700  of  the  ephemeris  for  1874 ;  495  of  the  ephemeris  for  1875  ; 
500  of  the  ephemeris  for  1876 ;  300  of  the  small  almanac  for  1873 ;  3,000 
of  the  small  almanac  for  1874  5  1,000  of  the  small  almanac  for  1876 ;  and 
200  of  tables  of  Venus. 

The  ephemeris  for  1875,  at  the  time  of  my  last  report  stereotyped  and 
ready  for  the  press,  was  received  from  the  printer  early  in  November  of 
last  year.  The  small  volume  for  1876  was  received  in  April,  and  the 
complete  ephemeris  for  that  year  early  in  September  of  the  present  year. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ephemeris  for  1877  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  entire  volume  will  be  prepared  before 
April  next.  The  ephemeris  of  the  sun  and  a  portion  of  that  of  the 
moon,  for  1878,  have  also  been  prepared. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  computation  of  tables  and 
ephemerides  of  twenty-six  of  the  thirty-nine  small  planets  discovered 
by  American  astronomers.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  small  appro- 
X)riation  for  that  purpose  should  be  renewed  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  have  already  submitted  estimates  for  that  year. 
I  am,  verv  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  C.  COFFIN, 
Prof.  Mathematics  J   U.  S.  X,  Superintendent. 

Commodore  Daniel  A^i^ien,  U.  S.  N., 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Xavigation^  Xavy  Department, 


l>x  REAU  OF  Navigation,  Signal-Office, 

Xanj  Department  J   Waf^hington^  October  30,  1S73. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  duties  of  this  Office,  since  I 
relieved  Commodore  Alniy  as  chief  sii>nal-ollicer  of  the  Navy,  on  July 
1,  have  been  confined  to  the  preparation  of  a  tactical  signal-book,  whirh 
is  now  in  c<mrse  of  i^ublication,  and  which,  it  is  believed,  will  meet  a 
want  long  felt  in  the  Navy. 

Verv  respectfullv,  voiir  obedient  vservant, 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER, 

Commander  United  States  Xavj/. 

Commodore  Daniel  Am:sien,  U.  S.  N., 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  XavigatioUj  Xary  Department, 
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Eiimifc  of  cpjropriafioiis  nquired  for  the  fierrice  of  the  fifical  yiar  ending  June  30,  1H75,  by 

the  Bureau  af  Saviyation. 

FOR  THE  .'SUPPORT  OF  THK  BUREAU  OF  NAVIGATION. 

K'T  .-alary  of  chief  clerk,  (act  approved  July  Ti,  1864,  section  3) ^1,  ^00 

1  "t  ^alarv  of  one  clerk  of  third  class,  (act  of  July  *^3,  If^GG,  section  S,  and  July 

li.  l^i\  section  1) 1,()00 

Kiir  salary  of  one  clerk  of  second  class,  (act  of  July  23,  Ij^OO,  section  8,  and  July 

111-70.  section  1) 1,400 

F<u  salary  of  raessenjjer,  (art  of  July  5,  l^(V2,  and  proviso  of  March  3, 1869)  . .  840 

1  •»r  salary  of  laliorer,  (act  of  February  25,  li?t)3,  and  proviso  of  March  3,  18G'J)  .  720 

Ft».  cuDtin^eut  exi»euses --.  ??00 

Total 7,160 

A. 

1.  FOR  NAVIGATION. 

Fur  foreign  and  local  pilotajje,  and  towage  of  ships-of-war $Cp,  000 

F«>r  services  and  materials  in  correcting  compasses  on  board  ship,  and  for 
adjasting  and  testing  compasses  on  shore , 3, 000 

For  nautical  and  astronomical  instruments,  nautical  books,  maps  and  charts, 
and  sailing-directions,  and  for  repairs  of  nautical  instruments  for  ships-of- 
war 10,000 

Forliooks  tor  libraries  of  ships-of-war 3, 000 

ForN'avy  signals  and  apparatus,  namely,  rockets,  signal  lights  and  lanteruH, 
iiicladiug  running-lights,  and  for  drawing  and  engraving  for  signal-books.        0, 000 

For  coiopass-fittings,  including  binnacles,  tripods,  and  other  appendages  of 
<hips*  compasses 5, 000 

For  logs  and  other  appliances  for  measuring  the  ship's  way ;  for  leads  and 
other  appliances  for  sounding r>,000 

For  lanterns  and  lamps,  and  their  appendages,  for  general  use  on  board  ship, 
iDclnding  those  for  cabin,  ward-room,  steerage,  holds,  spirit-room,  and  for 
deck  and  quartermasters'  use 5, 000 

F'lr  banting  and  other  materials  for  flags,  and  for  making  and  rex)airing  flags 
of  all  kinds 0,000 

Fur  oil  for  ships-of-war,  other  than  that  used  in  the  engineer  department ;  for 
i-andles  when  nsed  as  a  substitute  for  oils  in  binnacles  and  running-lights  ; 
for  chimneys  and  wicks;  and  for  soap  used  in  the  navigation  department.      22, 000 

For  stationery  for  commanders  and  navigators  of  ships-of-war 4, 000 

For  mosical  instruments  and  music  for  sTiips-of- war 1, 000 

For  steering  signals  and  indicators,  and  for  speaking-tubes  and  gongs  for  sig- 
nal communication  on  board  ships-of-war 2, 500 

Total 122,  nOO 

2.    FOR  CIVIL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

I  r  civil  establishment  in  the  navigation  department  at  the  several  navy- 
\ardi S20,000 

3.    FOR   NAVI(;aTION   C<.)NTIN(1ENT. 

F-  r  fieights  and  transportation ;  postage  and  telegraphing  on  public  hus'i- 
'u--t>i:  adv«Ttisiug  for  proposals;  packing-boxes  and  materials;  and  all 
••Ther  contingent  expenses $Cy,  000 

4.    FOR   NAVKJATION,   IIYDROGRArillC   WORK. 

I  •  r  drawing,  engraving,  and  photo-lithographing  charts,  correcting  plates, 
pr<^pariug  and  publishing  sailing-directions,  and  other  hvdrographic  infor- 
mation   .' .«»20,000 

I'T  making  charts,  including  those  of  the  Pacific  coast 30,  000 

F«'r  fnel.  lightJt**  and  office-furniture  ;  care  of  building,  and  other  labor;  pur- 
<*h.i4eof  hooka  for  library ;  drawing-materials,  and  other  stationery;  post- 
age, frtright,  and  other  contingent  expenses 7,000 

For  rent  and  repair  of  building 2, 800 

Total 59  rtOO 
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B. 

1.    FOIJ   NAVAL  OKKKVATORY. 

For  one  clerk -51 .  ^*  <* 

For  three  assistant  observers,  at  §1^500  each 4.  'M^ 

For  wages  of  one  instrument-maker,  three  watchmen,  one  messenger,  ami  one 
porter;  keeping  grounds  in  order,  and  for  repairs  of  buildingi^  and  iuclo- 
Bures ;  f«r  fuel,  lights,  and  office-furniture ;  purchase  of  books  for  library, 
and  chemicals  for  batteries,  stationery,  freight,  and  all  other  incidental  ex- 
penses        i:?,  .'10 

For  transcribing  astronomical  observations  for  publication 1,  *^0U 

For  one  chronometrical  thermometer,  (submitted ) .V.o 

For  painting  buildings  and  fences,  (submitted) l.i'W 

Total 2->,:.:o 

2.  FOR  TOWKR    FOR   TELKSCOPE. 

For  purchase  of  furniture  and  equipments  for  the  new  building  for  great  tele- 
scope        $x*J»(o 

3.  FOR   REFRACTINO  TELESCOPE. 

For  last  payment  for  great  refracting  telescope  in  course  of  construction |10jn  o 

C. 

1.    NAUTICAL  ALMANAC. 

For  pay  of  computers  and  clerk  for  preparing  for  publication  the  American 
Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac $*ii>,  0(K» 

For  continuance  of  work  on  new  planets  discovered  by  American  astrono- 
mers  r 3,i^H) 

For  rent,  fuel,  labor,  stationery,  boxes,  expresses,  and  miscellaneous  items.   .        I.Thki 
Total 24.5(K) 

RECAPITULATION. 

Esiittuttes  of  appropriations  required  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  ytar  ending  June  30,  l^TJ, 

by  the  Bureau  of  XavigatioUy  Sary  Department, 

FOR   SUPPORT  OF  BUREAU. 

Salaries  and  contingent $7.  U'o 

FOR   THE  NAVAL   SERVICE. 

A.— 1.  Navigation $l!>2,:(K) 

2.  Civil  establishment 2H,iKH> 

3.  Navigation  contingent (\  '•♦^^ 

4.  Hydrographic  worK r»l^  hh) 

B.—  1.  Naval  Observatory 2*2,  .">0 

2.  Tower  for  telescope 2.  (hhi 

3.  Refracting  telescope IO.ikio 

C. — Nautical  Almanac 24.r)(K> 

2()7.a'«» 


^"o.  c. 

BUEEAU  OF  ORDNANCE, 

BrKEAu  OF  Ordnance,  Navy  Department, 

Noi'ember  1,  1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  hoDor  to  submit  the  auniial  report  of  this  Bureau,  with 
accompauying  estimates  for  the  fiscal  jear  euding  June  30, 1875. 

While  engaged  in  tlie  ordinary  duties  of  preparing  ships  for  sea-service 
supplying  their  requisitions  while  abroad,  and  preserving  the  public 
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pro[)ertj  under  its  charge,  the  Bureau  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
verj  imix)rtant  questions  connected  with  the  armament  of  ships  of  war, 
nor  of  new  means  for  oftense  and  defense,  in  order  that  we  may  keep 
pace  with  the  work  of  other  nations. 

The  appropriations  for  experimental  purposes  were  so  far  limited  as 
to  prevent  the  Bureau  from  making  full  investigation  of  many  devices 
and  theories  which  have  either  originated  here,  or  were  brought  to  pub- 
lic attention  abroad. 

A  verj-  large  amount  of  information,  nevertheless,  has  been  collected, 
and  arranged  for  future  reference  whenever  opportunities  may  be  afforded 
for  experiment ;  and  within  the  scope  of  the  expenditures  allowed  by 
Congress  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  preliminary  inquiry. 

The  small  battery  near  Annapolis  is  gradually  being  brought  into 
working  order,  and  during  the  next  season  will  be  in  readiness  for  effi- 
cient exi)erimental  work. 

It  has  been  supplied  with  the  l)est  apparatus  for  observing  ranges 
aod  velocities ;  it  can  also  afford  heavy  practice  against  armor-plating, 
^ben  required. 

The  solution  of  the  powder  question  m  respect  to  the  relation  of 
velocities  to  pressures,  first  prominently  brought  forward  by  General 
Kodruau,  remains  the  most  important,  and  therefore  receives  special 
attention.  It  is  one  in  which  theories  are  of  no  avail.  Experiment 
alone  can  determine  the  qualities  required  in  different  guns,  and  I  have 
pleasure  in  informing  the  Department  that  the  most  satisfactory  results 
have  been  obtained  in  this  direction. 

While  seeking  to  obtain  the  highest  velocity  due  to  a  given  charge 
of  powder,  care  must  be  taken  to  reduce  to  a  safe  limit  the  rupturing 
lorce,  and  to  make  them  uniform  in  their  action.  To  this  end  a  series 
of  (experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  powder,  particularly  the  large- 
jrrained  for  heavy  cannon,  were  instituted  by  my  predecessor,  and  con- 
tinued under  aiy  direction,  at  the  Annapolis  battery,  in  conjunction 
*ith  the  mills  of  the  Messrs.  Dupont,  near  Wilmington,  Del.  These 
have  enabled  us  thus  far  to  produce  a  powder  which  gives  with  sub- 
j^tantial  uniformity  in  the  15-incli  a  velocity  of  1,800  feet,  with  a  press- 
ure of  not  more  than  30,000  pounds  per  square  inch  upon  the  bore  of 
the  gun.  These  experiments  have  not  only  shown  that  the  size  of  the 
ZfAim  should  vary  with  the  caliber,  but  have  determined  the  limits  of 
•lensity,  and  have  shown  the  importance  of  certain  details  in  the  manu- 
facture hitherto  neglected.  This  improvement  upon  the  old  manufac- 
*Qre  may  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  the  samples  of  a  lot  of  mam- 
flioili  grain  powder  (5  barrels  taken  indiscriminately  from  1,000)  fired 
•^aly  8, 1872,  gave  (in  charges  of  100  pounds)  irregular  velocities  and 
iressares,  respectively,  of  1,468  feet  by  31,000  pounds;  1,500  feet  by 
•'i^.."KIO  pounds;  1,504  feet  by  43,500  pounds,  &c. 

The  effect  of  such  variable  propelling  forces  and  strains  upon  the 
ranjjes  and  endurance  of  cannon  may  be  readily  imagined.  They  are 
♦•xtremely  prejudicial  to  guns  of  any  kind,  but  particularly  dangerous 
t^  the  cast-iron  ordnance  of  our  Navy.  Wherefore  it  may  be  said  that 
flieir  safety  is  insured  proportionately  with  the  uniformity  attained  in 
the  action  of  the  powder  used  in  them;  the  object  being  high  velocities 
and  low  pressures.  The  best  results  are  obtained  with  grains  of  defi- 
nite form,  regular  surface,  and  uniform  density.  A  simple  method  of 
Mooring  this,  which  1  proposed,  has  been  adopted.  Charges  made  of 
these  hexagonal  grains,  weighing  100  i)ounds,  were  fired  from  a  15-inch 
Mnooth-bore  gun,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1872.  They  gave  velocities 
and  pressures,  respectively,  of  1,644  feet  by  28,500  pounds;  1,635  feet  by 
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32,500  i)Oimtis,  and  1,611  feet  by  32,000  pounds.  In  the  solution  of  this 
important  question  a  friendly  rivalry  is  maintained  by  tlie  Army  author- 
ities, an  example  of  which  is  shown  in  tlie  following  extract  from  an 
official  report  just  made,  and  kindly  sent  me  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 
In  this  instance  a  12iuch  cast-iron  rifle  was  used  in  firing  the  hexagonal 
grains. 


Charge. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


110   pOUDlls 

110  pounds 
100  pounds 
100  pouuds 
80  pouuds 
90  pounds 
100  pounds 


Weight 
of  shot. 


fiOO 
CUO 

ono 
r>:>o 

700 
7U0 


Pressures.  Velocities, 


37, 000 
37, 000 
29, 000 
37,000 
25, 000 
2H, 000 
3^,000 


l,:V5*i 

1,:U34 
1,272 
1,272 
1,154 
1,195 
1,272 


In  connection  with  the  work  upon  powder  for  large  cannon,  I  have 
also  instituted  experiments  with  the  finer  grains  for  the  metallic  car- 
tridges of  small-arms.  In  the.^e  experiments  are  embraced  the  details 
relating  to  the  development  of  a  perfected  system  of  ammunitiou  for 
the  breech-loading  small-arms  of  the  Xavy,  and  to  serve  also  for  the 
Oatling  guns,  which  now  form  part  of  the  equipment.  The  failures  ex- 
l)erienced  by  our  seamen  and  marines,  under  very  trying  circumstances, 
in  the  Corea,  from  defective  ammunition,  drew  attention  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  having  a  cartridge  upon  the  keeping-qualities  of  which,  in 
the  moist  and  heated  atmosphere  of  a  ship's  hold  in  trojncal  climates^ 
the  utmost  reliance  could  be  placed. 

To  this  end  my  predecessor.  Admiral  Case,  directed  a  searchin*j: 
examination  of  the  subject  to  be  made  without  delay,  and  from  various 
specimens  of  cartridges,  selected  the  solid-head  cases,  made  by  the 
United  States  Cartridge  Company,  at  Lowell,  3Iass.,  for  trial;  not  only 
because  they  exhibited  excellent  workmanship,  but  that  they  seemed  to 
have  the  best  method  of  reloading,  an  essential  element  in  naval  small-arm 
ammunition.  With  the  limited  quantity  required  for  naval  purposes, 
this  Bureau  does  not  consider  it  expedient  to  set  up  machinery  for  its 
manufacture,  but  prefers  to  rely  on  the  competition  of  private  estab- 
lishments. Therefore  it  detailed  an  officer  to  maintain  a  special  super- 
vision and  inspection  of  the  work  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  from  the 
preparation  of  the  sheets  of  metal  to  the  finished  cartridge,  ready  for 
•service.  This  duty  has  been  performed  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, the  people  of  the  factory  aiding  the  Bureau  with  signal  ability;  and 
the  success  of  these  joint  efforts  was  show^n  in  some  recent  practice 
made  from  a  Gatling  gun,  during  which  100,000  of  these  cartridges^ 
brass  cases,  with  solid  heads,  containing  70  grains  of  powder  and  a  bul- 
let of  450  grains,  were  tired  with  the  following  results: 

Failed  to  extract  after  the  cartridge  exploded O 

Burst  heads 0 

Failed  to  explode  on  first  etfort,  and  from  all  causes 4(> 

In  no  instance  was  there  an  escape  of  gas  in  the  rear. 

During  the  whole  of  the  trial  the  gun  was  not  impeded  by  any  failure 
of  a  cartridge.  On  the  first  daj'  4,000  cartridges  were  fired  with  ex- 
treme rapidity,  in  15'  8";  and  on  the  second  day,  60,000  in  succession, 
without  stopping  to  clean  the  gun.    After  the  sixty  thousandth  round 
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DO  appreciable  diflTereiice  was  observed  in  the  workiiif?  of  the  gnu,  uor 
m  its  ability  to  deliver  its  fire  with  cert«aint.v  and  satisfactory  accurac}". 
Cartridge-cases  which  had  been  reloaded  100  times  each  were  found  to 
tie  in  excellent  condition. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  faihiros  to  exi)lode  is  ex- 
tremely small ;  and  no  heads  were  burst;  nor  did  any  cartridge  fail  to 
extract,  which  is  the  most  important  element  in  a  metallic  case  required 
lor  use  in  both  the  ritle  and  Gatling  gun. 

THE  GATLING  GUN 

Exhibited  qualities  of  precision,  rapidity  of  fire,  and  endurance  exceed- 
'm^\y  remarkable.  So  much  has  been  said  concerning  these  pieces  that 
it  wonld  be  idle  to  repeat  the  details.  The  general  opinion  among  ord- 
nance men  is,  that  it  will  never  entirely  supplant  the  guns  of  light  bat- 
teries, nor  the  boat  howitzers  of  the  Navy.  As  an  auxiliary,  however, 
to  the  latter  on  board  ship,  and  in  dangerous  boat  operations,  such  as 
disembarking  or  embarking  bodies  of  men  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  its 
valoe  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Daring  the  experiment  at  Annapolis,  above  recited,  several  modifica- 
tions in  the  feed-drums,  or  cases,  were  suggested,  by  which  the  rapid 
delivery  of  the  cartridges  in  firing  might  be  facilitated.  These  will  be 
supplied  as  soon  as  they  can  be  made,  and  then  tested  in  service. 

In  the  artillery  operations  of  the  Franco-German  war,  breech-loading 
rided  field-pieces  were  used  by  the  latter  in  all  the  battles  which  oc- 
torred ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  of  their  having  performed  an  important 
part  in  every  engagement  in  which  they  were  brought  into  play. 

Whether,  under  similar  circumstances,  an  equal  number  of  muzzle- 
loaders,  properly  served,  might  not  have  done  as  well,  is  perhaps  an 
open  qaestion.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  however,  that  there  are  many 
advantages  peculiar  to  breech-loaders  which  warrant  their  use  in  naval 
\\?ht  artillery,  as  well  as  for  heavj'  guns  of  a  battery.  Therefore  the 
Ikreau  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  for  experimental  firing  two  guns, 
lK>th  intended  to  use  metallic  cartridge  cases,  which,  in  its  judgment, 
are  preferable  for  naval  guns  of  small  caliber.  One  of  these  is  to  be 
made  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Ilotchkiss,  of  New  York,  as  a  gun 
of  the  kind  has  already  been  subjected  to  trials  in  France  with  satisfac- 
tory results. 

The  advantage  of  using  a  cartridge  case  lies  in  having  a  gas-check  re- 
newable at  every  round ;  and  in  the  guns  in  question  the  arrangements 
of  the  breech  for  loading,  closing,  and  extracting  the  empty  cases  are 
^ery  simple. 

TORPEDO  STATION. 

The  report  of  examination  of  officers  under  instructions  in  torpedo 
service  at  Newport,  made  in  compliance  with  the  Department's  orders, 
of  date  the  26th  June,  1873,  is  hereto  appended.  It  gives  a  very  clear 
impression  of  the  condition  to  which  this  particular  branch  of  the  ord- 
nance service  has  been  brought  under  the  system  inaugurated  by  my 
predecessor. 

The  necessity  of  maintaining  this  station,  and  utilizing  it  as  a  school 
in  which  officers  may  be  trained  in  the  details  and  exercises  of  torpedo 
warfare,  needs  no  argument.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  but 
one  commanding  officer  has  availed  himself  of  its  advantages,  others 
l^ing  apparently  content  to  take  their  instruction  at  second-hand  from 
jnnior  officers  under  their  command.  For  this  reason  it  has  not  reached 
all  the  development  of  which  it  is  susceptil^le.    Recent  advices  from 
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our  sLips  coiuposing  tbe  Eiiropeau  fleet  inform  me  that  no  difficu1tie8 
are  experienced  in  firing  improvised  torpedoes  in  rapid  succession 
The  items  of  appropriations  for  torpedo  purposes  are  strictly  observed 
in  tbe  expenditures. 

The  more  pressing  demands  of  tbe  service,  I  regret  to  say.  has  caused 
tbe  withdrawal  of  tbe  Constellation  from  duty  as  tbe  ordnance  practice 
ship. 

The  Department  having  discontinued  the  station  of  Mound  City,  III., 
all  tbe  ordnance  property  of  any  valuebas  been  transferred  from  thence 
to  the  navy -yard  at  l^msacola,  where  the  improvements  for  ordnance 
purposes  authorized  by  tbcii^t  of  May,  1872,  are  very  nearly  completed. 

Finally,  tbe  Bureau  is  about  to  take  the  preliminary  steps  for  the  re- 
moval of  tbe  naviil  magazine  in  this  city,  as  authorized  and  appropri 
ated  for  by  Congress  at  its  last  session. 

The  accompanying  estimates  have  been  carefully  prepared  and  revised, 
and  are  believed  to  be  as  low  as  the  necessities  of  the  ordnance  service 
will  permit.  I  may  remark,  however,  that  whenever  Congress  may 
think  proper  to  authorize  the  construction  of  heavy  rifled-guus,  and 
their  equipment,  the  Bureau  will  be  prepared  with  the  necessary  plans ; 
and  the  inventive  genius  and  mechanical  skill  of  our  people  will  doubt 
less  be  found  sullicient  for  tbe  task. 

I  have  tbe  honor  to  be,  with  high  respect,  vour  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  ^^  jp:ffers. 

Chic/  of  Bureau, 
Hon.  Georcje  M.  IiORESon, 

iScenfayfj  of  the  Xavy. 


JE-'<(}niuUs  of  appr('pr'uit'n>))n  n-iuind  for  the  strvitc  of  thr  fyrtil  iftcr  matn-;  ,hiiit'  ^.•^  l?*r.\ 

hjf  (Iw  Jiin'tnx  of  Onlmnicef  -tVe/r//  Ihjxu'lhuni, 


I      c  c  a<  V 


Di-ta.'ml  oVJi'tts  of  oNi^'iuMtmo,  nnil  oxphuKition. 


SAL.VKIF.S. 

Chief  clerk,  por  nrt  of  July  'Z'X  li^Gfi.  <\4  Stat,  at  L.,  r-  i^^".  ^f'<'-  ^■'• f  1.  HV>  nn 

Dranglitsinan.  per  act  of  March  "2.  IHm.  (14  Stat,  at  L..  p.  4:A),  »iv.  I) I.  HM>  (HI 

One  clerk  of  chi.s.s  throf.  ju'r  act  of  July  1x1,  l^'iO I.  CiHl  (>•» 

Two  clerks  of  class  two,  same  act .    . .'. '2,  ?*U0  VO 

One  me.s,seiiuer,  per  acts  of  Julv  o,  \)rC)'2,  (1*^  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  511.  sec.  3.  and  ^^a^cll 

:^  18i'il»,  l.">  Stat,  at  L..  p.  'J-^T.  sec.  1 ) ^40  CO 

Cue  laborer,  per  act  of  July  li  IfTO 'r^O  00  ' 

Total 1».,V,0  ro        =?0.n(.0  00 

Stationerv.  hooks,  anil  niis^ccllancoux  items,  appropriateil.  (17  Slat,  at  L..  p. 
rOii,  .sec.  1) ,  <f.o  00  "^v)  J.0 

Oi:i)NANCK  AND  OKPNANCE  STOUE.S. 

Fuel  and  materials  nece*».<»ary  in  carrying:  on  the  mechanical  branches  of  the 
Onloance  Department  of  the  several  navv-yard»,  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at 
L.,p.54H) *.; 1I-.713  00 

Labor  at  navy-yanks,  (aimropriated.  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  54f») 30U.  Silc  00  , 

Kepaira  to  ordnance  buiinincH,  majrazines,  ffuu-jMirk.H,  niachiuerv,  &:c.,  (appro- ' 
priate<l  17  Stat,  at  L..  p.  r.49) ' :><?.  37i?  00 

Miscellaneous  ilem.s  freights,  &c.,  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  549) i        14  271  00 

Total I      494.200  00  i    493,751  00 
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£iti»aics  of  appropriation*}  required  for  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance^  <fc. — Contiuueil. 


DotailcH!  objects  of  cxpoiiditure,  and  ex  jlaiiatiou. 


lMrROVEMEXT.S,   AS  FOLLOWS,  VIZ: 

M^^zinf .  Korf«>Ik : 
<>•>»!  «»n  irh«rf  for  loading  and  unloadiuc;  shell,  (submitted) 

;V».lrr  Wmt.  («obinitt«d) '.. 

Jnrct  Aod  lift  pniup,  (sabiuitted) , 


Ij  o 


ff  —  —  rt  ■^ 


-3 


•r  t*  So 


cS  ^  »*^ 


Tytal. 


$  102  71  ' 
6,  000  00 
42  00 


TOUI'KKO  COUPS. 

Pn:'.ha»»  and  manafactnre  of  pitipowdcr,  nitro-glvcerino.  gnncotton,  &c., 
»rT>r*'priated,  17  StuL  at  L..  p.  549) '. 

?cTri^'««»  and  tuanofactore  of  electrical  luacbineR.  galvanic  batteries,  and 
it«il4t«l  wire,  iDcliidiii^  the  erectiou  of  a  bnildin<r  tor  purposes  of  instruc- 
tiio  in  plectricit  J,  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L..  p.  549) 

?5rf'ia!5*of  copper,  iron,  Troo<l,  and  other  luateriaU  necessaiy  for  the  man-  | 
rJii  ture  of  torpedoes,  with  work  on  same,  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p. 
&©. 

''•njsimctjon  of  torpedo-boatA,  purchase  of  coffer  works  or  bulks,  and  coutiu-  i 

e^t  ^xpen^ses.  (appropriated.  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  549) ' 

E-pairs  to  buildings  and  wharves,  (17  Stat,  at  L..  p.  549)  j 

Ij'xf.  ijjcloding  chemist,  electrician,  pvnitechnist.  inachiui«ts,  watchmen,  I 
* ;  '  appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  549) 


6.144  71 


1^110,  »:i3  00 


liital. 


CIVIL  ESTADLKSHMKNT. 


i^'^*:  <f  saperititcndents  and  the  civil  establishnirnt  at  thp  wveral  navy- 
v*r,i«  andrr  this  Bureau,  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  ]».  Di9) '. . . 


COXTINGEN'I. 


•  f :  n;piit  espeuftCH  of  the  ordnance  service  of  the  Xavv,  (appropriated,  17 
>•::  atL.,p.54J) 


20.  000  00  ' 

24.  000  00  I 

27,  000  CO 

.'W.  000  00 
5,  000  00 

25,  000  00 


151,000  00 


U),  000  00 


1,  000  00 


123,  7G5  00 


15.000  00 


l.COO  00 


Xo.  7. 
BUKEAU  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 


Navy  Department, 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery^  Noi^ember  1,  1873. 

^^IR :  Uerewith  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  opemtions 
of  Lhi.sBareau  for  the  past  year,  with  such  sngfjestious  ajj,  in  my  opinion, 
Jire  calculated  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  medical  service  of  the 
Niuv. 

NAVAL   HOSPITALS. 

DuriDg  the  summer  the  usual  visit  of  inspection  was  made  to  several 
^»f  the  principal  hospitals  of  the  Navy,  and  to  the  United  States  Naval 
l^lK»ratory,  at  Brooklyn. 

The  hospital  at  Portsmouth,  N.  U.,  stands  within  the  navy -yard,  and 
i^  an  old  and  dilapidated  building,  in  all  respects  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
F)se«for  which  it  is  used.  It  should  at  once  be  demolished,  and  a 
mailable  structure  erected  elsewhere.  An  advantageous  site  can  be 
obtained  beyond  the  limits  of  the  yard,  and  a  small  though  commodious 
hospital  built  at  a  moderate  cost.     For  this  object  an  appropriation  of 
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$65,000  would  be  required.  If,  on  examiiiatiou,  a  good  site  could  be 
fouad  on  ground  now  belonging  to  the  Government,  a  somewhat  smaller 
sum  would  suffice. 

'  The  Quarantine  Hospital  on  ^Yood's  Island,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  of  Portsmouth,  has  been  put  in  good  order,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000, 
and  is  now  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  class  of  patients  for  whom  it 
was  designed.  Being  constructed  on  a  mere  ledge  of  rocks,  its  situation 
has  been  regarded  as  precarious ;  and  though  believed  to  be  well  secured 
by  its  present  fastenings,  it  has  once  been  nearly  washed  away,  and  the 
occurrence  of  an  unusually  heavy  gale  would  excite  solicitude  for  its 
safety.  For  this  reason,  if  the  preceding  suggestion  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  hospital  should  be  carried  into  efl'ect,  provision,  at  the  same  time, 
might  be  made,  without  much  if  any  additional  cost,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  quarantine  building  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  former. 

The  hospital  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  having  of  late  years  had  but  little 
expended  on  it,  except  to  meet  demands  of  the  most  pressing  kind,  is 
now  in  want  of  considerable  repairs ;  but  it  is  not  believed  that  auy 
special  appropriation  will  be  needed  for  this  purpose. 

The  hospital  at  New  York  is  far  from  being  in  as  g03d  condition  as 
could  be  desired.    It  is  the  most  important  establishment  of  the  kind 
belonging  to  the  Navy,  and  to  maintain  its  efficiency  will  soon  need 
general  renovation  and  extensive  repairs. 

So  little  has  been  expended  on  the  Norfolk  hospital  since  its  rec^very 
by  the  Government  that  it  has  fjillen  into  a  dilapidated  state,  and  is 
now  in  urgent  need  of  repairs  to  preserve  it:  from  decay.  A  year  a*?o 
a  thorough  inspection  of  the  building  and  appendages  having  been 
made  by  a  board  composed  largely  of  experts,  the  cost  of  the  repairs 
found  by  them  to  be  absolutely  necessary  was  estimated  by  the  civil 
engineer  of  the  Norfolk  navy-yard — himself  a  member  of  the  board  of 
inspectors — to  amount  to  832,610.55.  Although  it  is  not  proposed  to 
recommend  the  expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum,  this  estimate  by  a  practical 
man  who  had  acquainted  himself  with  the  details  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
is  mentioned  here  to  show  the  actual  condition  of  the  establishment,  as 
well  as  the  pressing  need  of  something  being  done  for  its  preservation. 

The  hosi)ital  at  Philadelphia  requires  no  special  appropriation,  but 
can  be  kept  in  its  present  condition  out  of  the  resources  ordinarily  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Bureau. 

I  respectfully  beg  to  renew  a  suggestion  made  by  my  predecessor,  in 
his  report  of  last  year,  that  an  appropriation  of  850,800  is  required  to 
construct  surgeon's  quarters,  drains,  roads,  water-pipes,  &c.,  at  the  naval 
hospital,  Mare  Island,  California. 

The  hospital  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  having  been  destroyed  at  the  out- 
set of  the  rebellion,  the  wants  of  the  station  since  have  been  supplied, 
though  to  a  very  imperfect  extent,  by  the  use  of  a  small  wooden  build- 
ing hastily  put  up  in  the  navy -yard  during  the  war. 

The  building  has  long  been  felt  as  an  inconvenience  by  the  other 
departments  of  the  yard,  and  on  every  account  is  unfit  to  be  maintained 
any  longer  in  its  present  position.  Pensacola  is  necessarily  a  most  im- 
portant station  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and,  from  the  preponderance  of 
our  national  interests  in  the  adjacent  waters,  may  at  any  moment  be- 
come of  still  greater  importance.  A  commodious  hospital  is  greatly 
needed  at  this  point,  and  I  therefore  urgently  recommend  that  im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  for  its  erection.  For  this  purpose  the  sum  of 
$100,000  will  be  required. 

The  naval  hospital  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  being  constructed  of  perish- 
able materials,  constantly  calls  for  repairs. 
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Its  enlargement  will  also  soon  become  a  matter  of  prime  necessity. 
Eein^  designed  for  the  reception  of  merchant  as  well  as  naval  seamen, 
our  increasing  commercial  interests  in  those  seas  will  not  much  longer  be 
satisfied  with  the  accommodations  it  now  affords.  To  meet  present,  and 
provide  for  fntare  wants,  the  small  sum  of  $5,000  will  be  required. 

Last  year  the  sum  of  $25,000  was  appropriated  by  Congress  for  ''  re- 
pairs and  improvements  of  hospitals;"  but  my  own  observation,  supple- 
mented by  the  experience  of  medical  officers  in  charge,  convinces  me 
that  it  was  much  too  small.  The  sum  now  estimated  for  this  purpose, 
thoagh  an  increase  on  that  of  last  year,  will  only  be  sufficient  to  execute 
necessary  repairs,  and  to  place  these  receptacles  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  the  Navy  on  a  respectable  footing. 

Without  the  least  extravagance  in  fitting  up,  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  most  of  the  naval  hospitals  are  now  reasonably  well  provided  with 
appliances  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  sick,  so  that  no  unusual  ex- 
jjenditure  will  be  required  on  this  head.  It  is  true  the  grounds  and 
cemeteries  of  all  of  them  would  be  improved  by  an  increased  expendi- 
ture at  each,  but  although  in  this  respect  they  are  far  behind  our  civil 
establishments,  1  do  not  propose  applying  to  this  end  the  money  so  im- 
penitively  needed  for  objects  of  greater  importance. 

NAVAL  HOSPITAL  FUND. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Bureau  demands,  as  I  no  doubt  it  will  re- 
ceive, YQur  earnest  consideration. 

The  naval-hospital  fund,  on  whicli  dependence  is  placed  for  the 
maintenance  of  hospitals,  is  nearly  exhausted.  The  annexed  table, 
marked  C,  explains  its  condition.  While  on  October  1, 1872,  it  amount- 
h1  to  $73,910.04,  on  October  1, 1873,  it  had  declined  to  $18,063.35.  The 
Merence,  $55,246.69,  represents  the  drafts,  in  excess  of  newly  accruing 
credits,  made  on  the  fund  last  year  for  the  support  of  hospitals.  As  the 
average  annual  disbursement  for  this  object  during  the  years  1869-'70- 
n-72  was  8127,913.95,  to  maintain  the  same  unavoidable  scale  of  ex- 
penditure, an  appropriation  will  hereafter  become  necessary.  To  make 
npthis  deficiency  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  850,000 
«ill  be  required,  and  for  next  year  8100,000. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  will  show  why  the  fund  has  become  so 
freatly  reduced.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1869,  the  naval-hospital  fund 
amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  $421,044.12.  This,  with  additions  regu- 
larly made  to  it  from  year  to  year,  under  the  act  of  February  26,  1811, 
^ould  long  have  been  ample  for  the  support  of  hospitals.  ])aring  the 
years  1869, 1870,  1871,  1872,  the  sum  of  $217,852.80,  belonging  to  the 
tUDd,  was  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  hospitals  at  Mare  Island 
and  Annapolis.  Add  to  this  the  amount  taken  out  of  it  annually  for 
ordinary  hospital  purposes,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  its  exhaustion  was 
necessarily  only  the  work  of  a  few  years. 

ilEDlCAL  CORPS. 

The  present  condition  of  the  medical  corps  of  the  ^axj  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  uneasiness  as  to  its  future.  There  are  now  thirty  vacau- 
fm  in  the  grade  of  assistant  surgeons,  and  resignations  are  still  pend- 
ing. Already  the  Bureau  finds  considerable  embarrassment  iu  procuring 
medical  officers  for  the  duty  to  be  performed.  But  few  candidates  far 
a<lmi8siou  present  themselves  before  the  medical  board,  and  of  these  not 
more  than  one-fourth  are  found  qualified  for  a  commission.     This  result 
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is  not  owing  to  anj'  unusual  strictness  in  tbe  examinations,  but  to  tbe 
want  of  tbe  necessary  qualifications  on  tbe  part  of  candidates.  Tbe 
proof  of  this  is  seen  in  tbe  written  portions  of  tbe  examination,  which 
tbe  rules  of  tbe  Department  wisely  require  to  be  lodged  with  tbe 
Bureau.  While  it  is  far  from  being  assumed  that  boards  are  infallible, 
a  perusal  of  this  work  in  most  instances  carries  with  it  convincing  vin- 
dication of  tbe  soundness  of  their  judgment.  The  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing medical  degrees  are  so  great  that  the  possession  of  a  diploma  is  no 
longer,  per  se,  an  evidence  of  merit.  Hence  the  duty  devolves  on  the 
board  to  exercise  great  vigilance  in  scrutinizing  tbe  pretensions  of  those 
coming  before  it.  Then,  too,  tbe  emphatic  words  of  tbe  Department, 
announcing  that  "  the  health  and  lives  of  the  oflScers  and  men  of  tbe 
Navy  are  objects  too  important  to  be  intrusted  to  ignorant  or  incompe- 
tent persons,"  are  a  continual  reminder  to  the  board  "  not  to  report 
favorably  upon  any  case  admitting  of  a  reasonable  doubt."  An  obvious 
reason  exists  why  assistant  surgeons  in  the  Navy  should  possess  high 
qualifications,  even  higher  than  medical  men  practicing  on  shore.  In 
difficult  cases  the  latter  has  tbe  privilege  of  consulting  with  older  and 
more  experienced  practitioners,  while  the  former  is  often  left  to  depend 
on  his  own  resources  alone. 

Tbe  experience  of  naval  medical  boards  shows  that,  although  a  candi- 
date may  not  always  come  up  to  the  established  standard,  yet  be  may 
give  such  proofs  of  general  aptitude  that  bis  failure  is  obviously  more 
due  to  want  of  opportunity  than  of  capacity.  If  this  omission  could  in 
any  w^ay  be  supplied,  a  valuable  and  much  needed  acquisition  might  be 
secured  to  the  Navy. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  a  want  which  is  beginning  to  make  itself 
seriously  felt  throughout  the  service,  viz,  of  a  school  of  instruction, 
under  the  control  of  the  Department,  for  candidates  of  the  description 
mentioned,  as  well  as  for  assistant  surgeons  preparing  for  their  second 
examination.  Tbe  course  of  instruction  would  be  for  a  limited  period, 
and  should  be  conducted  under  the  guidancje  of  medical  officers  of  the 
Navy.  The  proper  place  for  such  a  school  would  be  at  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  where  there  are  large  naval  find  civil  hospitals,  with 
museums  and  facilities  for  the  study  of  practical  anatomy. 

England,  with  all  her  educational  advantages,  finds  military  service 
so  peculiar  in  its  demands  on  medical  men,  that  at  Netley  she  has  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  school  through  which,  hereafter,  her  army  and 
navy  surgeons  must  pass.  A  school  on  a  much  more  moderate  scale 
would  sutbce  for  the  i)resent  wants  of  our  service. 

NAVAL  LABORATORY. 

During  the  past  year  the  naval  laboratory  at  New  York,  under  its 
present  excellent  management,  has  furnished  the  Navy  with  a  full 
stock  of  the  best  medicines.  In  this  respect  there  is  little  left  to  be 
desired.  Tbe  opportunity  which  tbe  laboratory  would  aff'ord  of  acquir- 
ing a  practical  knowledge  of  pharmacy,  and,  to  a  more  limited  extent, 
of  chemistry,  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  i)roposed  school  should  be 
established  in  New  York. 

BI'REAU  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  publications  of  the  Bureau  during  tbe  year  comprise  two  volumes 
of  medical  and  surgical  essays ;  and,  though  on  a  modest  scale,  these  have 
been  extensively  sought  after,  and  are  believed  to  possess  considerable 
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iiitrinssic  value.  lu  addition  to  these,  the  Bureau  has  iu  course  of 
preparation  n  comprehensive  medical  and  surgical  work,  which,  when 
coin]»leted,  will  place  within  the  reach  of  the  profession  an  amount  of 
valuable  information  now  buried  in  journals  aucl  reports,  which  hitherto 
have  never  seen  the  light.  When  the  manuscript  is  ready  for  the  press, 
a  small  appropriation  will  be  required  to  defray  the  expenses  of  publi- 
cation. As  the  fruits  of  our  enlarged  experience  during  the  war  can  thua 
be  made  available  to  the  world  at  large,  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  liber- 
aiitv  which,  iu  similar  instances,  has  characterized  the  action  of  Congress, 
Till  sanction  this  new  contribution  to  humanity  and  science. 
Ke^pectfully  submitted. 

J.  BEALE, 

Chief  of  Bureau, 


^.— i>1ateiiif' tit  of  sick y  compihd  from  repoita  of  sick  from  the  naval  Hiations  in  the  United 
^Wts,  and  from  resffch  in  commisition  on  home  and  foreiyu  stations,  for  the  year  ending 
Ikcember3\,  ltf72. 
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Summary  of  vessels  in  commission. 

A verajje  number  ou  board  durinjj^  the  year  1>^2 1 1.  rCf 

Uomaiuitii;  sick  December  IU,  1*:?71 -'*-.' 

Aamitteiliul.'^72 -.'.C- 

Discbarjxed  in  1^72 c-.^'M 

Died  in  le72 U 

Total  treated  in  \972 'AO'C 

Remaining  sick  December  31 ,  1^2 -•"» 

IVrcentaj;e  of  cases  to  whole  number  of  jiersons  on  boanl l.'l 

l-'ercenta<j:o  of  deaths  to  whole  number  of  jiersons  on  board ''1 

Percentage  of  deaths  to  number  of  persons  treated "1 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1871  there  remained  uiuler  treatment  r»l<» 
cases ;  (luring:  the  year  1872  there  oecurred  13,544  eases  of  disease, 
injury,  &c.,  makin«:  a  total  of  14,000  eases  treated  durinj?  the  year:  ot 
which  number  147  died,  13,3^5  were  returned  to  duty  or  discharged  tla* 
service,  leaving?  578  cases  under  treatment  at  tlie  close  of  the  year  1^7-. 

The  avera^je  streufjth  of  the  Navy  (ollicers,  seamen,  marines,  cn«ri»^'^'^' 
service,  and  coast  survey  included)  for  the  year  1S72,  as  near  as  can  lu' 
ascertained,  was  about  12,705. 

The  lu'oportion  of  cases  admitted  to  the  whole  number  of  persons  in 
the  service  was  about  l.Ohoreach  person  was  on  the  sick-list  1^/,,,  times 
<lurinp:  the  year.  The  percentage  of  deaths  to  the  wliole  number  in  tlie 
service  was  .01,  and  the  percentage  of  deaths  to  the  whole  number  of 
cases  was  .01. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  reported  at  the  Navy  l>o 
partmeut  from  October  ],  1872,  to  September  30.  1873,  was  330. 
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h.—SHmnary  of  prevalent  forma  of  disease  on  home  and  foreign  service  for  the  year  ending 

December  31,  1^72. 
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C. — Xavol-ho82)ilaI  fund. 

Tilt  condition  of  this  fnud  is  represented  as  follows  : 

I'ilanccon  Imud  October  1,  1-72 §7:J,010  04 

iMimferrwl  to  the  fund  bv  the  Fourth  Auditor,  in  settlement  of  accounts, 

^  vVc,  from  October  1,  1C7-2,  to  October  1,  1873 72, 954  43 

ifaujiferred  to  the  fund  on  account  of  supplies  from  the  naval  laboratory 
to  \>Hsels  and  navy-yards*,  fiom  October  1,  1^72,  to  October  1,  lc73 7,utf5  10 

Total 154,449  57 

» -c'.rat  amount  oxpcndetl  from  October  1 ,  1872,  to  October  1,  1j:<73 135, 780  22 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1873 18,663  35 
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D. — Insane  of  the  Xary. 

On  the  30th  September,  1»^73,  there  remained  under  treatment  in  the  Governraeut 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  near  this  city,  3  officers,  1  late  ensij^n,  7  marines,  10  sea- 
men, 4  landsmen,  1  coal-heaver,  1  late  first-chiss  boy,  (white,;  1  late  lirst-class 
boy,  ( colored, )  3  beneticiaries,  and  1  late  seaman — total 3*2 

Admitted  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1S73:  4  landsmen,  5  marines,  1 
ordinary  seaman,  1  ordinary  seaman  ex,  1  late  ordinary  seaman — total 12 

Total  number  under  treatment  during  the  year 44 

The  discharges  in  the  course  of  the  year  were:  G  lands^men,  2  maiincs,  1  seaman, 
1  late  tirst-class  boy,  (white,)  1  ordinary  seaman,  1  beneliciary — total 12 

Leaving  in  the  institution  on  the  30th  September,  11^73:  3  officers,  1  late  ensign, 
9  seamen,  1  ordinary  seaman  ex,  2  landsmen,  10  marines,  1  coal-heaver,  1  late 
first-class  bov,  (colored,)  *i  beneticiaries,  1  late  seaman,  1  late  ordinary  seaman — 
total / 32 


Estimates  of  apprajmatiouH  required  for  the  nervicv  of  the  fincul  year  ending  June  30,  1875, 

by  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


Detailed  objectB  of  expeiulitui-o  and  expIaKtitinus. 


HALAllIKS. 


One  clerk  of  class  four,  per  act  of  July  23,  1^66,  (14  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  208,  sec.  f )  . 
One  dork  of  class  three,  per  act  of  July  23,  lj»«;«,  (L4  Stat  at  L.,  p.  201?,  sec.  b)  . 
One  uieKSonger,  per  acts  of  July  5, 1862,  (12  SUit.  at  L.,  p.  511,  sec.  3,)  and  July 

12,  ItfTO.  {Hi  Stat,  at  L..  p.  250,* sec.  3) 

One  laborer,  per  act  of  July  12,  le70,  (16  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  493,  sec.  1) 


COXTIXGEST  EXPENSES. 

Stutiuuery  and  miscellaneous  items ;  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.502,  sec.  1) 

RErAlRS  AND  IMPKOVEMENTS  OF  HGSriTALS. 

Repairs  to  naval  laboratory,  naval  hospitals  and  ap|>endages,  including  roads, 
wharves,  outhouses,  sidewalks.  fenc-e«,  gardens,  farms,  cemeteries,  steam- 
heating  appiiratuN.  furniture,  head-marks  for  graves  in  cemeteries,  &:c. ; 
(appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  551,  sec.  1) 

feUUC;E0N8*  NECESSARIES  ASU  ArPUAXCES. 

Support  of  the  medical  department  of  vessels  in  commis.stioD.  navy-yards, 
naval  stations,  Marine  Corps,  aud  Coast  Survey  ;  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  551,  sec.  1) 

CIVIL  ESTABLIfiHMENT. 

At  the  ho*«pital,  Cliel'sea,  Mans. : 
1  purveyor,  at  1750 ;  1  apothec/iri-.  at  |480 ;  I  chief  cook,  at  |240  ; 
(appropriat4'd,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  551 ,  sec.  11) $1,  470  00 

1  second  cook,  at  1168:  3  bavnien,  at  $240  each  ;  3  washers,  at 

$160  ea<'h  ;  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  551,  wc.  1.) 1, 392  00 

4  watchmen,  at  9360  each ;  2  laboren*.  at  1 240  each  ;  1  engineer, 
at  1600  ;  (apprt)priat«d,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  5rjl,  sec.  1 ) 2, 520  00 

2  tiremeu.  at  tW)  each  ;  1  gardener,  at  |300 ;  1  farm{>r,  at  $480  ; 
(appropriated.  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  551,  sec.  I) 1,  500  00 

1  mesHOUger,  at  1240;  1  gate-keeper,  at  |.^C0 ;  1  matron,  at  $360: 
(ai>propriatod,  17  Stat,  at  L..  p.  551,  sec.  1) 900  CO 


?.  if 


o 


O 


P. 


.  B 


& 


< 


$1,800  00 
1,600  00 

840  00 
720  00 


4,960  00 


600  00 


50.200  00 


40.000  00 


#4,960  00 


400  00 


25,000  OO 


40,000  to 


7,  75-2  00 


7,  7^*i  t  o 
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Eslimattli  of  approprialiona,  .f-c. — Contiaaed. 


JIIhPbwpiiaLXow  York: 
]['irH>,x.(tf;ao^  I  ■iH.llieciirT.atnMi  I  carpi^utvr.  at  !^  i 

■M?tu(«ta(wl,  II  Stat.  Bl  r...p.S>l.iHiu.li 83,5 

:  ■•■Ml cut.  a  tax ;  a  ankt.niiltll  each-,  t  luy-iuun,  at  ISIO 

'tih:  |j<|fitn|niual,  17  Stat. at  L., p. SSI.  MC.  I| 1,C 

^  't^m  ud  i  eliaiiilwniuild),  at  |IG^  rach ;  1  niiiM«-4l-arni>, 

>HKrinu.l at  fISI ;  |appn>priat«l,l7Stal.a(L..p.5SI,»ec.l).      1,11 
;vii()incs.(E|3U0Fa<;h;  3 laUirets, at  (340  eaoh ;  JucM-men,! 

•tK«ud  laiKlii;  (a|>i>tiipriatnJ.  17  SULaC  L..5Sl,i>«c  1).      1,'i 
•'•avnm.uriM:  J  Itrcmuu.attaca  eiiuli^  I  painter  and  RlaiiPT. 

iml  I  ;uilcntT,  Btt4?a  eacb;  (appropriated.  IT  ijtat,  at  L..  p.  s:^!, 

Ji>i'>iNiiK^^lrtTFru<rriiipJwDser,'aV'tm 

ha  laiiprapriatol.  nstata)  L,,p.S3l,  HKcl)  1,! 

:  Iii-lrru-iB.  I  ul  iimin  i:ate,  at  t««,  ouil  1  at  rear  gaU'.  at  tiiO  -, 

i'}fn>[>minl,  I'  SiaLat  L.. p. Ul,  nrc,  1> ..„..-         f 

At  itv  luapital.  Pbilailrlpfaia.  Pa. : 
1  ptitT-iur,  al  nsu :  1  BputLucary.  at  H&l ;  1  raipaaln-,  at  H^O  ; 

1  Lhiif  i..mk,At  WO;  lapppropriated.  L7!^lamiL..  p.  ^1.  dt<^.l)-      1,9 
I  rootiitl^.  3liB]'.neB,att2«)P>i:li^  3  wishiTu  and  1  gcmb- 

l-r  ii^lt^owllj  UppToiiTUted.nStat,  atL,,p,S,M,aw:,  1) 1,K0  00 

1  udmuriBH,  u  |M)  i  3  lalwrrra.  at  U*0  hkIi  ;  1  ni«w-TDuiu 

iiKs<iiii.atfiW:  lapptnprtatn).  n  Slat,  at  L..  p.Ul.ief.ll..      1,1 
I  '■ciorAain.  at  WOO :  i  aranien,  at  tSiM  eiH'h  -,  1  gardeiiei.  at 

•MIziamroBjitltd.  17  SUt.  at  L..p.55l,  sro.!). 1,11 

I  UBlmlUH.drii  cr.  at  t3«> ;  I  ■neui-iieM'.  al  «tM  ^   I  matruD.  at 

KU:  (ippropriotwl,  17  Sut-ai  L.,p5JI,  sac.  1) 1 

Al  at  tUMpiial.  Annnp«lis,  ilA.  -. 
IJi^-!«t.uklM:   1  cliibf  cook,  at  {210  i  I  tsaok.atllGd;  (ap- 

iretuiiuitnsutat  L.,  p,Hl.  »ec.  I) 1,1 

:Wiin  ud  I  labonr.  at  |l<)ti  cacb  ;  1  nHUhuian,  at  t^eO;  I 

••rtn.uliaO;  (appropriated.  17  Stat  at  L.,  pUl,  aec  1)  . ...         9 
I  ricsMfnder.  it  WUO :  i  Hrvmeii.  at  tSGD  eacli  -.  1  gardener,  at 

iu>  iipprDprtatnl.  17  SUt.  at  L..p.S5I,iwi:,  I) 1,E 

I  uiOu.  e-driitr.  1  lupMcuepr ,  and  1  matton,  at  t9M  earb  ;  <ap- 

l'«imtiBl.llSI»t.alL,.p.MI.  eec.l) 7 

JI  the  b»pilal,  Wasliinpon,  D.  C. : 
'  JBn.jw,  u  riiO  1  1  ftiKrtbBiarv,  at  ttm ;  1  chief  cook,  at  f-iW ; 

:raitj'.ii|iGHaach;  (apprDprfaied,  ITStat.  St  L.,  p.S5l,  icc.  I|.      I,  SI 
'Ivmro,  (itMOncb;  3  wBsben  and  S  ]Bbortin,at  tH4  «ach  i 

l>U(lim»,  atttjO;  (approprlati!!].  17  Stat  at  L,  p.Ml,  sec.  1).       1,860  00 
.fmBHi.1  II  Itaiand  1  ainoO;  I  ainbulaDCe-drlver,  at  (300;  1 

■■wieer,  alfieO;  (appnipriaUd,  17  SUt  at  L.,p.UI,«ac.  I).,      l.a 

-li  UK  hmqiital,  Xorfolk,  Va. : 
'  «u>>)or,>L  PU;  1  apothecary,  at  Meo<^  1  chief  Hwk,  at  tMO :  1 

i*t  u  lito  1  (appropriated.  11  Slat  at  L.,  p  55S,  esc.  1| 1,  T 

1 1"*  b™.  I  at  •:^ta.  and  3  at  IIM  each  -.  L  watehmai.,  at  ftW)  j  3 

liunn,  at  IIM  each ;  (appropriated.  17  Slac  at  L.,  p.SSa.  tec  11.      I.  €1 
:<«lni,  (IIIH  each;  1  oBglmw'.  atliaOi  a  mean-mom  altiind- 

""«.«llM«Kb:(app«.prial*d,lTSUtBlL..]..M2,j>P0.1|  ..      ^S' 
I  i-iauKu.  at  ll«e  each ;  (apprupriaUil,  n  SUt.  at  t ,  p.SJ2,  aec.  1)-         0' 

Al  Ike  boipital.  Panaaeola.  Fla, ; 
1 »"«)«,  at  1730 ;  1  apotiecary,  at  IISO  !  1  chief  cook,  at  taiO ; 

luiLaltiU;  (appraprlal^  17  Stat,  at  L,,p,S&a.  seu.  1) I.  St 

'»HMB,«  IMM  each;  1  bay  men.  at  1318  each;  1  watchman, 

«,tSH;  (ippropiialod.llSlatatL.,  pSSiaec.  1| %V< 

>^y'<tn  M  I  in«Mengar,  at  till  eacb;  3  iraaber«,  at  tlM 

.**^>   Itpproprialed,  17  Stat,  at  L..  p,559,  aeo.1) K 

'^■vtniaia  atleodanta,  at  $108  each  ;  (appropriated.  IT  StaLat 

LUttBtl) X 

,    Al  Uh  bHpitaL  Mara  Inland.  Cal. ; 

' '°"'><T,  11 1 1,000 ;  1  Chief  cook,  at  (.-HO;  1  cook,  al  1480 ;  (17 
'W.iiL.pLlsa.aec.l) 9,B 

<  <•! on  ud  4  waabera.  al  Meo  eacb  ;  1  watchman  and  a  labor- 
'"  lint  neb  ;  loppruprlated.  IT  StaLat  L.,  p.S.'Sa.  aecD...  4 

''*"™i«t*ndanta,at«l8eoch;  I  enciueer.alfl.OOO;  I  tlre- 
■"wilOO;  (appropriated,  17  StotavL,  p.  55a.  Ktl) 1,93 

8n 
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Ebtimatts  of  aj-jtf'opintiontij  ifc. — Continued. 


IVtailecl  objrc'.s  of  ovpcmliture  and  esi<IanntioU8.      *" 


I     £ 


5  c~  y  d 


JPr^o 


At  tlio  hospitnl.  Yoknlmma,  Japan  : 
1  apolbocary,  at  $750  :  1  ohiol"  tiH>k,   at  8:?fiO  :   1  cook,  at  $144  :  2 

bay-nuMi,  at^JMJeHch :  (appmpriatod,  ITStat.  at  L.,  p.  5.V2,  h»»o.  1)    ^1,  Gf6  00 
1  ■wratflniiun.  at  *-240:  1  Kar<t«M)i'r.  at  SISO  :  I  nu'st>fny:er,  at  I?1U2  ; 

4  laborers,  at  ;rO0  eaih:  (approi)nattMl,  17  Sl«t.  at  L.,  p.  ^>5U,  aw.  I)         70-2  00 

At  tb*»  naval  laboratory.  New  York  : 

1  manufai'tiinT,  1  clerk,  and  1  carptuler,  at  fj^OO  each  :  I  engi- 
neer, at  f  ^00  :  (a|>pr<>]>nated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  Wi.  wc.  1) 

1  chief  packer,  at  ?.-00  ;  1  Bhi]>pin^  porter,  at  *500  :  1  tireinan  and  I 
porter,  at  iXA)  each  :  (nppn»priated.  17  Slat,  at  L.,  p.  .ViO.  t»ec.  1). 

1  aHNiKtant  manufacturer  and  3  a^^Mistant  p:ickerH,  at  $300  each  ; 
(appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  5C»"J,  m*c.  1) 


•r  t-  -  ; 


c  i  =  "E  ~ 


3,  200  00 
3.000  00 
1,200  00 


.>:,  47^  CO         f.:  V, 


I  < 


At  the  navy-y.inl.  Portsmouth.  X.  IT. : 
1  apothei-ary.  a*l  ^T.'iO  ;  1  nurse,  at  s'K-O  :  1  laborer  and  I  cook,  at  ^Ij^O  each  ; 

(appr«>]Miati'd,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  n.  .'»a"J.  sec.  1) ., 

At  tin-  navy-vard,  HoNton,  Ma^s.  : 
1  apothecary,  at  $7r>0  :  1  laborer,  at  c-i  per  day.  8730 ;   (appropriated,  17  Stat. 

at  L.,  l>  Xri.  WM"  1) 

At  the  navy-yard,  NVw  York  : 
1  a|M»lhecnry,  at  $7."iO  ;  1  laliorer,  at  8*2  per  day,  $730  :  (appropriated,  17  Stat. 

at  L.,  p.  .Vi-J,  SI  c.  1) \ 

At  the  navy-yard,  IMiiladelphia.  Pa. : 
1  apoth  cary.  at  $7.V) :  1  hilnnvr,  at  6".  per  day,  8730  :  (appropriated,  17  Stat. 

at  L.,  i».  .Vi'J,  Hec.  1 ) 

At  tlu«  navy-yaril,  Wasliin«:ton,  I>.  C. : 
1  apothecary,  at  8750  ;  1  laborer,  at  8'2  per  day,  8730 ;   (appropriated,  17  Stat 

at  L.,  p.  .'>5*i.  Hec.  1) 

At  the  navy-yanl,  Norfolk,  Ya. : 
1  apothecary,  at  8750  ;  1  laborer,  at  8-  per  day,  8730 ;  (appropriated,  17  Stat. 

at  L..  p.  r>ri\2,  .«*ec.  1) ' 

At  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapdis.  Md. : 
1  apotbecary,  1*7  .W  ;  1  nurse,  81 '^> ;  1  cook,  816.'* ;  llaborrr,  $144;  (appropri- 
ated. 17  Stat,  at  L..  p.  5,V,»,  sec  1) 

At  the  naval  station.  Monntt  City.  111. : 
1  apotbecarv,  at  8750  ;  1  lalwrer,  at  c^'i  iH*r  day,  8730  ;  (appropriated,  17  Stat, 
at  L..  p.  5.V,\  Mr.  1 ) 


(>.  4U0  00  ,         t..  4".  1 


1.2'JO  00  '         l.-J-."'  ■• 


1.4rO  00  1.4-'  < 


1,  4rO  00 


I,  4?0  00 


1,  4S0  00 


1.4f0  00 


1.212  00 


I 


1,  4-0  n 


1.   t""'    !■ 


1,4-0  {' 


1.4r.- 


i.-:4:' 


1,45^0  00  1.4"^'t»' 


75,  200  (H>  I       75,  v^'J  '' 


COXTLNCIENT. 


I 


For  contingent  exiienses  of  the  Bureau;  for  freiuht  on  medical  8tor«»« : 
tninspnrttttion  ol  inj*ane  patients;  advertij^inji ;  telmraphinj;;  (lurchase 
of  book:} :  expeuAea  atteiutin^  naval  medical  examinin<;  lH>ard.<i ;  pnrchatte 
and  repair  ot  waponn  and  harnenH ;  jmrchaseof  cows  and  hor8e»,  and  feed 
for  sjinie  ;  ]»urcha.He  of  trees,  seinLs,  jrarden  tool.**,  and  fuel ;  Hubacription 
to  necessary  periodicals,  «N:c. ;  (appropriated,  17  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  552,  »ec.  1). .. 

REC.\PITULAT10X. 

Salai  ieft.  See 

Kepairs  and  im]»roven>ents  of  hospitals 

Sni«reons'  ne<«'S!*ai if»  and  appliances 

Civil  e4tabli^hment 

Coutinuent 


25,  000  00    25.  i^^i  '^ 


85, 5r.o  00 

TiO.  200  00 
40,  IXH)  00 
7.>.  200  00 
25, 000  00 


195. 1X30  00 


2.\  •'<•«'''■ 

40.  iv^>  •" 
7.x  •-'i»l  ' 
2.\«»i^t  '*' 

170. .V^  <»' 


.T.  BEALK. 

Surnr on- General  Vnitcd  Utatt^yti' 
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No.  8. 

BUREAU  OF  TRO VISIONS  AND  CLOTHING. 

Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing, 

November  3, 1873. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  estimates  marked  A,  B,  C, 
1).  and  E,  and  schedules  marked  F,  G,  H,  I,  aud  K,  for  the  fiscal  year 
emling  June  30,  1875. 

I  am,  very  respectfnllv,  vour  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  H.  WATMOUGH, 
Acting  Faymaster-Oenei'al^  U.  S.  N. 
Hon.  Geo.  ;m.  Hobeson, 


Secretary  of  the  Xavy. 


/>'  ^^  t*^  A 


K     ^  ^ 


E'tistaiti  of  appropriations  reiiuxnd  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  eudivg  June  30,  1875, 

by  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing. 


"DftaUed  ob.jt^cts  of  expenditure  and  explanatioiKi. 


A.— EXPE56E8  OP  THE  UUKEAU  OK  PKOVISlONfl  AND  ClOTHISG. 

f -^  iiUry  of  chief  clerk,  per  act  of  July  5  1862,  (12  Stat  at  L.,  p.  511,  a?c.  3) . . 
i'^  ^Ur>-  of  one  clerk  ot  class  four,  per  act  of  July  23,  1860,  (H  Stat,  at  L., 

^ah.sec.  e) 

F*  Hilary  of  three  clerks  of  class  thi-ee,  per  act  of  July  23,  1866,  (14  Stat,  at 
L>aO?,9ec.  8> .' 

Ft*  ^tlary  of  two  clerks  of  class  two,  per  act  of  July  23, 1866,  (14  Stat,  at  L., 
?^**.MfC.i) 

r<  f  niarr  of  thre>e  clerks  of  class  one,  per  act  of  July  23, 1866,  (14  Stat  at 
L.  p^aOH,  jiecri) 

|«r  uhry  of  iuei«9enser,  per  act  of  July  5,  18152.  (12  Stat  at  L.,  p.  511,  sec.  3) 

}  *  <iUry  of  one  laborer,  per  act  of  July  12, 1870,  (16  Stat  at  L.,  p.  250,  sec.  3) 


B.— OOXTIXGKST  EXrEXSES  OK  THE  BUHEAU. 

r.T MAnk-hooks.  stationery,  and  miseellaneons  items ;  (appropriated,  Stat. 
»'  L .  {lainpLtet  edition,  p.  502,  sec.  1) 

C— Pkovisioxb  for  the  Navy. 

J'T  pnM^ions  for  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines ;  viz.,  P.-'iOO  men,  900  com- 
^'.««i<tDHl  officers,  and  1,200  marine  otlicers  and  privates;  (appropriated, 
^-ii.  at  L..  pamphlet  edition,  p.  552,  s€«f.  1) 

''?  the  irarebatiie  of  water  for  snips ;  (appropriated,  Stat,  at  L.,  pamphlet 
•^:tuiij.  p.  55ri,  sec.  1) 


^'-^.'IVIL  BOTABLI0IJMRXT,   BfREAU  OF  PkO VISIONS  AXD  CluIHIXG,   AT  THE 

SEVERAL  NAVY-YAKUS. 

A*  raiT-Tard,  Boston,  f»nc  writer  to  paymaster ;  (appropriated,  Stat,  at  L., 
Nhpliktedirion.  p.552,  sec.  1) 1,017  2.> 

A:  L»\vyaf4,  lioHtoo,  one  writer  to  ins]iectorof  provisions  and  clotbinj!. 
^ 'W>f'»Vriate<L  Sut.  at  L.,  pamphlet  edition,  p.  552.  hoc.  I ) 1, 017  25 

-.J  navy  ysrd,  Xew  York,  one  writer  to  inspector,  (in  lieu  of  an  assistant  in- 

*  Thf.  HttifDste  for  an  additional  clerk  of  class  three  (allowed  by  act  of  July  23, 1866.  but  not  heretofore 
^I'.irwii  is  snliinitted  on  account  of  the  Department's  order  of  July  21,  1873,  roquirinjj  the  acct  unts  of 
^-^  !*»>  'Jfficers  to  be  settlml  quarterly  Insteau  of  at  thy  eu<l  of  a  cruise. 


C  ^  >ilS> 

S*^*-  ©  Sod 


ei.eoo  00 

1,800  00 

*4,  800  00 

2,800  00 

3,600  00 
840  00 
720  00 


16,  360  00 


ei4,760  00 


8C0  00 


800  00 


1,  547,  600  00 
40,000  00 


1,  587,  000  00  1,  587.  600  00 
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£Hiimate«  of  approprmiioHfiy  «j'c — Coutiuncd. 


«4        t^ 

•     .'    t. 

sfeii 

fc  =  l 

r5 

c  «  5  w 

S^     its 

6.   & 

2J 

S  —  *•  .S*  *2 

^^  ^"^ 

^ 

Detailed  obji 

'CtS 

of 

fxpon 

lUtuu* 

and 

explanatioHH. 

iilll 

S«£ 

< 

tc 

?*   '- 

(ipcctor,  at  $l,bTe' ;)   appropriated,  Stat,  at  L.,  pamphlet  edition,  p.  55^2.  , 
see.  1) 


At  navy-yard,  New  York,  one  writer  to  in8i)ector,  (appropriated,  Stat,  at 


At  navy-yard,  New  York,  two  writers  to  paymaster,  at  §1,017.25 ;  (appro- 

»,  J).  55*2, 


»ec.  1). 


L.,  pamphlet  edition,  p.  55*2,  sec  1) . 

priated,  Stat,  at  L.,  pamphlet  edition,  )>.  & 
At  navy -yard,  New  ^  ork,  asniistant  HUiM^rinteudent  of  millH.  (appropriated, 

Stat,  at  L.,  pamphlet  edition,  p.  55*2,  sec.  1) 

At  uav3'-yanl,  Philadelphia,  one  writer  to  pa3'ma8ter,  (appropriated,  Stat. 

at  L.,  pamphlet  edition,  p.  55*2,  see.l) 

At  navy-yara,  Philadelphia,  one  writer  to  inspector,  (approiiriated,  Stat  at 

L.,  pamphlet  edition,  p.  552,  sec.  1) 

At  nav3'-3'ard.  Washington,  one  writer  to  paymaster,  (appropriated,  Stat,  at 

L.,  pamphlet  edition,  p.  55*2.  wh*.  1 ) , 

At  navy-vard,  Norfolk,  one  w^riter  to  paymaster,  (appropriated,  Stat,  at  L., 

pamphlet  edition,  p.  552,  soc.  1 ) 

At  navy  .yard.  Mare  Island,  one  writer  to  paymaster,  (appropriated,  Stat. 

at  L.,  immphM  edition,  p.  552,  sec.  1 ) 

At  navy-yard.  Mare  Island,  one  writer  to  in.spector,  (appropriated,  Stat  at 

L.,  pamphlet  edition.  i».  552,  sec.  1 ) 


$1,252  00 
1,017  25  , 
3. 034  50  i 
1,095  50 
1. 017  25  . 
1,017  25 

1, 017  25 

I 

1,017  25  ' 
1, 017  25 
1.295  50 


1»,H15  50   $U.  2-r.  t  I 


E.— COXTlXtlEXT  KXI'ENSEH  OK  THK  N  \VV   INDKB  BlKEAl*  OF  PUOVISIO.NS 

AXD  CLOiniN<i. 

For  freight  and  transimrtation  to  foreign  and  home  stations ;  for  candles ;  for 
fuel ;  mr  interior  alterations  and  tlxtures  in  inspection  buildings ;  for  ttHds, 
and  repairing  same  at  eight  inspections;  for  spmal  watchmen  in  eight 
inspections ;  for  books  and  blanks ;  for  stationery ;  for  telegrams,  postages, 
ana  express  charges ;  for  tolls,  ferriages,  and  car-tickets ;  for  ice  ;  and  for 
incidental  labor  not  chargeable  to  other  appropriations ;  (appropriated, 
Stat  at  L.,  pamphlet  edition,  p.  553,  sec  1) 


75, 000  GO 


7Si,000  \}*t 
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G. — Schtdiih  of  propomla  for  hlankttn  revvirvd  unihr  adrertlmnient  dated  April  2, 1>7X 


Name. 


Resilience. 


William  Mntluws New  York 

W.  M.  KettH I do 

John  Dubson  • lMiiliMh*l]ilnft  .. 

Linden  burner  A:  Hiirke San  FruntiHeo. 

Donald  Mc  Lennuu do 


4,000  pnira  for     1,000  pairx  !  >r 
New  York.         Mnre  Itdai-'l. 


Per  pair. 

0  TS 


O  fo 


7  tij 


Per  pnif 


r. :.. 
7  «.: 


*  CoatiMOt  ;i warded. 


H. — ScheduU'  ofpropj^al>iforpiihhfi  reccivid  iiudcr  adrcrtisemetit  dated  Auyuat  10, 1^7'2. 


Name, 


Kosidenec*. 


Skilton.  Foote  A:  Co l^»ston 

William  MatbexvH New  York. 

J.  A.Dakes  A:  Co* do 

W.  K.  Lewis  A:  Bros Boj<U>n 


I  17r».(M)0  ponuds     HTkOCH*  iMmx\<U 
I  lor  New  York,  i     lor  Bos»tuu. 


I 


Per  pull  ml.  I      Perju'i.  ' 

t^.  (J!r»0  I  ^ji. .  ":'> 

.  io.;o  .  !■ 

.0^T■»  .I-'. 

.U?l»4  .."•  1 


*  Contraet  awardi-d. 


I. — Scht'dn1v  of  proposiiLs  for  frtsh  htvf  and  rcf/vtuhlvti  raiivtd  during  the  Jiacal  ytar  tud'  >•' 

June  30,*  1^7;{. 


Name. 


'    Date  of  ad- 
!  veitisrmeut. 


Where  to  Ih»  delivered. 


I 


Beef. 


Vejretab'  «• 


Holrtm  A:  Wilson* '  July    <»,  1^'7'> 

C'vrus  FlamlerH inly    ♦>,  IHIti 

(ieorj^e  II.  Spauldiug Inly    G,  ItrJ 

iloHHer  Al  Co I)*v.    2.  IpT'J 

William  H.  KimlM»rl v 1  )ee.    %  1>7J 

J.  W.  Irving '. Dec.    i.M-7J 

Peter  l)em p-sey I h-v.     'i,  K*"'7*J 

Patriek  MorriMiu Dee.    *J.  lr7"J 

J.  J.  Lvons Dee.     i2,  1^7'^ 

John  llauley* 1  >ee.    '2, 1  c^7-2 

Patrick  Morrison ■  .In no  14,  l.*'7.t 

Moses  Strauss J  nne  14.  l>7:i 

George  Biuldle  .1  une  14,  1^7;i 

William  McArdle Jmie  14,  lf73 

John  Hanley ^  June  14,  l.'^7;< 

I^  S.  Boraef ' |  June  14,  l??7;i 

W.  P.  Corney I  June  14. 1?^7M 

Cvrus  Flanders '  .June  1(»,  1-7;} 

J.*  W,  Hoblm    '  J  une  1(5.  I^IA 

Kiraberly  Bros* J  tme  10,  I H73 

Nathan  llama '  Jtine  Ui.  Ih7:i 

A.  H.  Lindsay |  June  It»,  1^7:^ 

Summy  A:  Ilohuead .1  une  17.  l>7;j 

S.  Gammage ■  June  17.  i>TA 

J.  T.  Varnell* ■  June  1 7,  I  fT\ 

J.  G.Carroll June  17.  l^7:l 

Williani  Tamer Jum-  17, 1^7:^ 

M.  11.  Homiller |  Jun»-  17.  1^7:^ 

G.  N.  Bealo Tune  17.  Ir-*;:} 

James  Murphy* June  1h.  i.^';;^ 

J.S.Bell June  IH,  1^7:^ 

Wagner  A:  Leikauf June  li<.  K-7.1 

James  F.  Tobin' June  ill,  1.-7:$ 

Felix  Uri June  !>l,  l.''7;j 

A.  Newman  t 1  June  21,  li?7:J 

J.  B.  Dow '  June  21,  l*7:i 

John  Muller ;  June  21,  XfTA 

Brackett  A:  Keves j  June  21. 1.-73 

John  Stokell  A:"  Co* i  June  23,  If  73 


I 


Boston,  Mass 

do    

tlo 

New  York.  N.  Y 
tlo 


do 

do 

do 

do , 

tU» 

do 

dii 

do 

do 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 
do     

BoMttui.  Mass 

do 

Norfolk ,  Ya  

do 

do 

Washington,  1).  C. . 

till , 

do 

i\o , 

do 

do 

«lo 

Pcnsae»»la,  Fla 

do 

do 

San  Franrivfo,  Cal  .. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Portsmouth,  N.  II... 


Per  pmtnd.    Per  }>"'• 


.1 


*u.  o; 
.  o«'ia"5 

.  072.'> 

.0*7 

,  looe 

.07 

.  13:. 

.  o;»7 

.  tk-2 
.  0721 
.  l.Vi 
.  I.~i45 
.145 
.  14.> 
.  13h7.'» 

.  ir)(j2r> 
.  u; 

.  Ofiri 

.  1.'.12.''. 
.  1.'kJ75 
.10 
.  125 
.  0.'.41» 
.10 
.  10 
.  I>75 

.  own) 

.10 
.10 
.10 
.tNl 

,  (m;75 

.057 
.  (K1 
.  075 
.W 
.IQ 


$0.  "">. 
.  01.-, 
.01 

.  I  ■.-:' 

.  I'-J'. 


ah:' 

.  IN'' 

.e..*V 

.( '•:'• 
.  I  > ."» 

.e'l.'' 

. "'  '•' 
."'■.I-." 

.as 
.e» 

.  irj-l 

.I'C. 

.f-'T'i 

.  I'  t>*' 

."M 

.l.'i 

.01-'. 
.  a  Ji 
.on 

.<c> 

.U2 


*  Contriet  nw.uded. 


1  Deelined  to  make  contract 
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K.—StnteMtitt  of  contracts  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Proi'iahrts  atid  CJoihhtg  for  and  in  behalf 
of  the  yurtf  Department  ^  duriny  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1873. 


Ndm< 


Date. 


JF.Tobin 

l)o 

'  JD  Stokfcll  Jc  Co. 

Do 

Ei'libM  A:  Wilson... 

Do   

I  A.t>ake»i  Co... 


'^SL  MrKnifflit 

!».>....': 

D(. 

^ts.  Matb^-vvs 

'in  Mimddl  A.  Co-- 


Do Dec.     9 


""Lji  llanlev . 

Do..." 

yi«<;i.n  and   Pacific 
Vi\>itt-Q  Millfl  Co. 

IV> , 

Do 


-L  L  Ilaskell  &Son.. 

1'  JT03  s  TV'at^T-  Proof- 
ing ('«. 
I»«fca  Ik »lMon , 

Do 

T  An  Hanlev 

Do...*. 


I 


Dec.  19 
Dec.  IJ» 
Dec.   -Z'n 

D«H'.  28 
Dec.   &< 

lr<73. 
Jan.      4 

Mar.  29 

yUj  20 

May  20 
June  28 
June  2^* 


Articles  contracted  for. 


■    

I      187v 

\. 

1  Julv 

1 

JulV 

1 

Jjly 

3 

Jiilv 

3 

1  July 

22 

Julv 

22 

Sept 

9 

Xov. 

29 

Nov. 

2il 

Xov. 

29 

N'ov. 

29 

Dee. 

9 

130.000  ponndfl  fresh  beef per  pound 

125.000  ]»ouud!4  fre.sh  vejjetables «lo . . .  j 

20.000  poiind8  fresh  beef do . . . 

20,000  pounds  fresh  vegetables do. . . 

75,000  jjoundH  fresh  beef do. . 

75,000  ponndvH  fresh  vegetables do. . , 

200,000  pouuds  pickles do. .. 

2.000  pairs  calf  shoes per  nair 

1,500  pi-a.cable-screwedcalf shoes  no.. 
4,000  prx. cable-screwed  kip  shot's  do. . 
15,000 yds.  Barnsley  sheetinc- -per  s'ard 
1,000  prs.  brass-screwed  calf  shoes,  per 

pair. 
1,000  prs.  brass  screwed  kip  shoes,  per 
liair. 

100.000  pounds  fresh  beef per  pound 

lOO.i.OO  pounds  fresh  ve;;etabli;s do. . 

40,000  yards  blue  llamicl per  yard 

6,000  prs.  blue-cloth  trowsers.  ])er  pair 
15,000  yards  blue  flannel per  yard 

5,0'JO  mattresses,  with  2  covers  each,  at 

■ 

10,000  pairs  water-proofed  calf  shoes, 
per  pair. 

4,000  pairH  blankets per  pair 

1,000  pairs  blankets <lo  . 

100, 000  pounds  fresb  beef per  pound 

100,000  jMiunds  fresh  vegotables do. . 


Price. 

Where  to  be  de- 
livered. 

$0.  075 

Mai-e  Island,  CaL 

.015 

Do. 

.12 

Port6niouth,N.TI. 

.  02 

Do. 

.07 

Boston,  Mass. 

.  oo:n5 

Do. 

.0tf75 

New    York    and 

Boston. 

2.55 

New  York. 

2. 29 

Do. 

2.2!» 

Do. 

.  .-27 

Do. 

2.  55 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2.29 

Do. 

.  0721 

New  York. 

.0119 

D<i. 

.  565 

Do. 

6. 125 

Do. 

.  5<)5 

Mare  Island,  Cal. 

6.57 

N(w  York.  Phila- 

delphia.A:  Hostou. 

3.05 

lio. 

5.  K5 

New  York. 

6.  IH 

Mare  l.-iland,  Cal. 

. 13875 

>iew  York. 

.  03^^75 

Do. 

No.  9. 

BUREAU  OF  STEAM  ENGINEERING. 

Navy  Department, 
Bureau  of  Steam  Eiujineering^  Wa^hington^  1873. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  your  order  of ,  I  have  the  lionor  respect- 
fully t4)  submit  the  annnal  report  of  this  Bureau,  with  estimates  for  the 
'Several  navy-yards;  for  repairs  to  the  machinery  of  vessels  of  the  Navy 
atloat;  for  the  repair,  preservation,  and  relitting;  of  such  as  are  required 
tur  service  at  sea;  lor  stores  and  materials;  and  for  the  civil  establish- 
ment in  this  Bureau  and  the  navy-yardn. 


MACHINERY  REPAIRED,   UNDER   REPAIR,    AND   TO   BE   REPAIRED. 

Daring  the  year  past  the  machinery  of  the  following  named  vessels 
iia^  been  repaired  and  refitted  for  active  service:  Monongahela,  (2d 
rate,)  at  the  Kittery  Navy-yard  ;  Juinata,  (.'kl  rate,)  at  the  Charlestown 
Navy -yard;  Alaska,  (2d  rate,)  Ossipee,  (3d  rate,)  Kansas,  (3d  rate,)  and 
Tijjress,  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy-yard  ;  Canandaigua,  (2d  rate,)  Pilgrim, 
tag,)  and  Pinta,  (tug,)  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy-yard;  Gettysburg, 
kh  rate,)  and  Fortune,  (tug,)  at  the  Washington  Navy-yard  ;  Mahopac 
iron  clad,)  Jean  Sands,  (tng,)  and  Standish,  (tug,)  at  the  Norfolk  Navy- 
yard;  Saranac,  (2d  rate,)  Benicia,  (2d  rate,)  and  Kearsarge,'(3d  rate,)  at 
the  Mare  Island  Navy -yard ;  and  the  Manhattan,  (iron  clad,)  under  con- 
tract with  William  Cramp  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. 

The  Ashaelot,  (3d  rate,)  Monocacy,  (3d  rate,)  Saco,  (3d  rate,)  and 
Palos,  (4th  rate,)  having  been  retained  on  the  Asiatic  station,  extensive 
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repairs  were  required  upon  their  boilers ;  which  have  been  executed  in 
the  machine  shops  of  private,  establishments  principally  at  Shanghai, 
China,  and  at  the  Government  dock-yard  at  Yokoska,  Japan.  Extensive 
repairs  are  now  required  to  the  boilers  of  the  Iroquois,  (3d  rate.) 

The  machinery  of  the  Tennessee,  (2d  rate,)  at  New  York,  under  con- 
tract with  John  Eoach,  is  very  nearly  completed,  being  now  ready  for 
trial  under  steam. 

The  machinery  of  the  following-named  vessels  is  under  repair:  Ply- 
mouth, (2d  rate,)  Speedwell,  (tug,)  and  Blue  Light,  (tug,)  at  Kittery ; 
Franklin,  (1st  rate,)  and  Brooklyn,  (2d  rate,)  atCharlestowu,  and  Shaw- 
mut,  (3d  rate,)  at  Washington;  Canonicus,  (iron  clad,)  under  contract 
with  "  The  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Company,"  Wilmington,  Del.;  and 
the  Nahant  and  Wyandotte  (ironclads,)  undercontract  with  the  "Dela 
ware  River  Iron  Works,"  while  entirely  new  machinery  of  the  compound 
type  is  being  constructed  for  the  Nij)sic,  (3d  rate,)  under  contract  witli 
William  Wright  &  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  The  machinery  of  the  following- 
named  vessels  is  to  have  extensive  repairs,  and  new  boilers  are  to  he 
put  on  board;  Congress,  (2d  rate,)  Lancaster,  (2d  rate,)  Pensacola,  (2d 
rate,)  Nyack,  (3d  rate,)  Wyoming,  (3d  rate,)  and  Tallapoosa,  (4th  rate). 
The  huli  of  the  Nevada,  (2d  rate,}  having  been  condemned  the  miicbin- 
ery  has  been  removed  and  advertised  for  sale. 

I 

MACHINERY  PARTIALLY"  COMPLETED  AND   COMPOUKD  ENGINES. 

With  reference  to  the  disposition  of  the  machinery  on  hand  stored  in  the 
several  navy-yards,  and  that  partially  completed,  (50  inches  by  42  inches 
engines,  Quinnebaug  class,)  the  board  of  engineer  officers  appointed 
by  the  Department,  under  date  of  February  8  and  May  3  of  last  year, 
have  submitted  their  report.  This  report  contains,  in  addition  to  couclu- 
fiious  and  suggestions  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  above  machinery,  the 
results  of  thorough  investigations  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
compound  engine.  The  tables  are  formed  upon  data  believed  to  be  abso- 
lutely reliable. 

The  following  is  their  report : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Decembtr  16, 1?72. 

Sir  :  Relative  to  certain  marine  engines  now  stored  in  the  navy-yards  at  Portsniontb, 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington,  examiued  by  ua  nnder  orders  of  the 
Navy  Department,  dated  February  8,  1872,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Among  them  are  four  sets  of  direct-acting  engines  for  twin  screw-vcj^scls,  each  set 
comprising  two  pairs,  with  cylinders  of  46^  inches  diameter,  designed  for  iron-clad  ves- 
sels of  the  Kalamazoo  class;  and  two  pairs  of  geared  engines  of  100  inches  diameter  of 
cylinder,  designed  for  screw-vessels  of  tLe  Florida  class.  Of  the  former  class  none  have 
ever  been  pnt  in  service.  Of  the  latter  class  two  pairs  have  been  operated  successfully 
at  sea. 

None  of  the  engines  above  specified  can  be  advantageously  converted  to  the  compound 
type.  Those  of  the  Kalamazoo  class  can  be  made  to  render  efficient  service  in  the  pro- 
pulsion of  iron-clad  vessels  suitable  for  coast  and  harbor  defense.  Those  of  the  Florida 
class  can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  or  for  the  propulsion  of  iron  venseh  of  dimen- 
sions and  farm  similar  t")  tho^e  of  the  woodeu  vessels  for  which  they  were  oouatructed. 
in  which  carrying  qualities  were  subordinated  to  the  one  of  great  speed.  None  of 
these  engines  are  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  any  of  the  vessels  now  in  course  of 
preparation  by  the  Department;  and  the  yean  only  be  disposed  of  either  by  prej*er\'ing 
them  for  use  in  case  of  emergency,  or  by  sale.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  probable  that 
the  proceeds  would  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  material,  considered  tM  old  metal. 

Shonld  any  sudden  emergency  arise  requiring  the  speedy  construction  of  engines  for 
use  in  harbor  and  coast  defense,  it  would  be  found  that  facilities  for  meeting  the 
demand  do  not  exist  in  the  country.  The  Department  might  be  able  to  obtain  machin- 
ery of  a  bettor  type,  but  it  would  be  only  aft'Cr  a  delay  that  might  render  the  superior, 
ity  of  no  avail.    And  the  superiority  would  consist  chiefly  in  a  reduced  co^t  of  main. 
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t^'Dan'^e;  doubtful,  perhaps,  and  of  but  small  importance  at  the  best.  Plaving  regard, 
tbrrvfore,  rather  to  the  possible  future  needs  of  the  Department  than  to  the  intrinsic 
rotrits  or  faults  of  the  machinery  above  specitied,  we  would  recommend  that  it  be  pre- 
served in  the  navy-yard»  until  such  time  as  the  Department  shall  be  supplied  with 
better  engines. 

Besides  tbe  engines  already  mentioned  there  are  stored  in  the  navy-yards  one  pair 
of  marine  engines  of  36  inches  diameter  of  cylinder  and  36  inches  stroke  of  piston, 
known  as  tbe  Swatara  class;  four  pairs  of  50  inches  diameter  of  cylinder  and  42  inches 
strvke  of  piston,  known  as  the  Benicia  class;  and  twelve  pairs  of  60  inches  diameter  of 
CTlinder  and  36  incbes  stroke  of  piston,  known  as  the  Guerriere  class.  Most  of  the 
UHl«^rs  constmcted  for  them  have  been  nsed  to  replace  others  of  similar  kinds  worn 
oat  in  service  on  board  naval  vessels.  These  engines  are  all  of  excellent  design,  and 
may  be  easily  converted  to  the  type  known  as  compound-engines.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  six  pairs  of  the  Guen*iere  class,  all  of  them  are  yet  in  an  incomplete  condition. 

JMveral  vessels  now  in  service  are  fitted  with  machinery  precisely  similar,  and  its 
Performance  has  always  been  excellent.  The  engines  are  simple,  durable,  substantial  in 
lADstmction,  and  convenient  of  management.  In  these  respects  they  are  certainly  not 
infrrior  to  any  marine  engines  now  in  use  on  board  naval  vessels,  whether  of  the  com- 
ptiQnd  or  any  other  tj^pe.  They  are  designed  to  w^ork  steam  of  a  boiler-pressure  of  40 
iwniids  to  the  square  inch,  and  their  valve-gear  is  arranged  so  as  to  admit  of  the  use 
<»f  the  steam  expansively  at  measures  ranging  from  li  to  2i  times  the  initial  volume. 
Tbej  are  qnite  sis  economical  in  fuel  as  any  other  non-compound  marine  engines  now 
iu  HM*.  Examples  of  their  economical  performance  are  given  in  the  tables  api)ended 
t<»  this  report.  In  Table  I,  the  cost  of  the  power  developed  bj^  them  severally  is  col- 
lattfd  with  that  of  a  large  number  of  non-compound  engines  varying  iu  design.  The 
c^t  is  expressed,  both  in  pounds  of  steam,  as  ascertained  by  indicator  measurement, 
and  in  pounds  of  coal,  as  found  recorded  in  the  .sti'.aui-logs,  consumed  per  horse-power 
f-tr  Lour. 

The  number  of  pounds  of  steam  givrn  in  the  columns  includes  the  quantity  con- 
tleDjie;!  in  the  cylindbi"H  in  the  production  of  the  i>«)wer  ;  but  the  correction  for  known 
c^mdeiisatious  due  to  other  causes  are  not  appli«*d  in  7'able  I. 

Inspection  of  t!>e  columns  iu  which  the  cost  of  t)ie  power  in  coal  is  exhibited,  will 
"HtHce  to  show  the  iosuflicienry  of  a  comj)arison  of  the  merits  of  the  several  eugines 
^ifh  that  quantity  as  a  criteiion.  It  is  subject  to  such  accidental  conditions  as  cau- 
liitt  fail  to  render  conclusions  deduced  from  it  erroneous. 

If  is  preferred  ti>  accept  the  quantity  of  steam  used  as  the  correct  measure  for  com- 
Variwu.  This  f|uantity,  comi)uted  from  diagrams  taken  from  the  cylinders  under  ordi- 
nary circnnl^tall(•e  of  practice,  is  independent  of  all  conditions  that  depend  upon  the 
Twrfoniiance  nf  the  boilrrs  alone.  In  the  second  table  the  cost  of  the  power  developed 
»>y  thesf  engines,  in  pounds  of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  as  measured  by  the  in- 
tluaior  and  corrected  for  the  known  condensations  in  the  cylinder  due  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  ))ower  and  to  other  causes,  is  collated  with  the  cost,  ascertained  in  like 
nian  er,  of  the  power  developed  stn'erallj*  by  a  number  of  English  compound-engines 
t»f  the  latest  and  most  approved  construction. 

The  latter  is  the  sum  of  the  following  quantities  : 

1.  The  number  of  pounds  «tf  steam  ])er  horse- power  per  hour  discharged  from  the 
Hi;:li-Vres>sure  cylinder,  as  measured  by  the  indicator. 

i  The  number  of  ptmuds  of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour  condensed  in  the  high- 
rre^-^nre  cylinder  iu  the  production  of  the  power,  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  Joule's 
ciaivalent. 

'».  The  number  of  pounds  of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour  condensed  in  the  steam- 
'-*K*liets.  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  an  experiment  made  in  1800  with  the  pumi>iug- 
tngineof  the  Brooklyn  Water- works. 

It  is  assunie<l  that  the  condensations  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  due  to  causes  other 
tl:an  the  pro<luction  of  the  power,  are  covered  by  the  condensation  in  the  steam-jack- 
»'^.  Whatever  condensations  occur,  due  to  the  dit^'erence  of  temperature  between  the 
in tt-rior  surfaces  of  that  cylinder  and  the  entering  steam,  are  countervailed  by  the  re- 
tva|ioration  of  the  water  thereby  precipitated  upon  those  surfaces  or  suspended  in  the 
*teaiu,  and  tlie  water  thus  re-evaporated  becomes  available  as  steam  for  the  develop- 
tBHit  of  power  in  the  low  pressure-cylinder. 

Tbe  mean  cost  of  the- horse- power  developed  in  the  non-compound  engines  will  com- 
port with  the  mean  cost  of  the  horse-power  in  the  compound  eugines,  as  follows: 

1.  Cost  of  the  total  uorse-power  of  the  non-couipound  engines,  2H.46  pounds  of  steam  ; 
''f  the  total  horse-power  of  the  compouud  engiues,  19.05  pounds;  the  difference  in  favor 

«f  the  latt«r,  '^^-*f*~V^-^5->li!^^=:  33.06  per  centum  of  the  former. 

2.  Cost  of  tbe  indicated  horse-power  of  the  non-compound  engines,  31.7.5  pounds  of 
>'teain;  of  the  indicated  horse-power  of  the  compouud  engine,  22.46  pounds;  the  differ- 

*?1   '^^       0»)  AC    \y   1  no 

«ce  in  favor  of  the  latter,  *  ^/^^ =29.20  per  centum  of  the  former. 
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3.  Cost  of  the  net  horse-power  of  the  non-compound  enj^ines,  40.83  pounds  of  steam  ;  ol 
the  net  horse-power  of  the  compound  engines,  27.18  pounds ;  the  difference  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  40.83 — 27.18  X  100=33.43  per  centum  of  the  former.  The  indicated  horse- 
power is  the  standard  of  comparison  commonly  employed  in  the  current  discussions  of 
the  performance  of  compound  engines,  although  the  net  jiower  would  afford  the  rational 
standard.  The  gain  of  29.26  per  centum  in  the  cost  of  the  indicated  power  is  much  less 
than  that  usuafiy  claimed  for  the  compound  engines  by  persons  interested  in  their 
manufacture.  If,  as  is  often  asserted,  the  indicated  horse-power  is  obtained  at  a  cost 
of  only  two  pounds  of  coal  per  hour,  the  boilers  employed  must  evaporate  11.23  pountls 
of  water  per  pound  of  coal.  This  quantity  is  much  greater  than  has  ever  been  evap- 
orated by  boilers  of  the  types  employed  with  the  compound  engines  under  considera- 
tion. The  quantity  of  water  evaporated  in  such  boilers,  per  pound  of  coal,  at  the  liijj;li 
rates  of  combustion  generally  employed  in  English  practice,  will  bo  found  not  to 
exceed  eight  pounds  of  water  from  a  temperature  of  lOU  '  Fahrenheit.  When  the  ap- 
parent evaporation  is  greater,  the  increase  may  be  due  to  superheating  the  steam  ; 
the  results  of  which  practice  would  be  equally  advantageous  in  the  ca.se  of  engines  of 
either  tyi)e.    The  cost  of  the  indicated  horse-power,  tlicji,  in  pounds  of  coal  i)er  hour, 

would  be  L  -•  _2i  =  2.81.  Taking  the  evaporation  of  the  boilers  used  with  the  non-com- 
pound engines,  at  their  maximum  rate  of  combustion,  to  bp  nine  pounds  of  water  to 
the  pound  of  coal,  the  cost  of  the  indicated  horse-power,  in  pounds  of  coal,  wiil  bi^ 

^   ^*=3.53.    This  quantity  corresponds  verj' nearly  with  the  results  recorded  in  tin* 

steam-logs  of  the  engines  in  question  when  biiruiug  anthracite  of  good  quality. 

The  ditference  in  favor  of  the  compound  engines  is,  therefore  — -'~^r-.V— ~      =20.39 

per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  indicated  horse-power  of  the  non-compound  engines  in 
pounds  of  coal  per  hour.  The  boiler-pressuie  employed  with  the  compouud  engines  iii 
<jnestion,  is  sixty  pounds  per  square  inch  above  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  em- 
ployment of  so  high  a  pressure  has  occasioned  the  adoption  of  a  typeof  boiler  cylindri- 
cal in  form,  constructed  of  thicker  plates  than  have  been  commonly  used  for  marine 
purposes.  This  type  is  thought  to  promise  some  advantages  over  that  hitherto  pre- 
ferred for  the  naval  service.  The  latter  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  vertical  water- 
tube  variety,  quadrangular  in  form,  and  unrivaled  in  economy  of  fuel.  It  has  been 
found  lacking  in  durability  since  the  use  of  surface-condensers  has  become  general.  It 
is  expected  that  from  the  greater  facility  with  which  means  for  the  prevention  of  cor- 
rosion, both  internal  and  external,  may  be  applied,  due  to  the  greater  simplicity  of 
their  construction,  in  the  rednctiou  of  the  bracing  and  otherwise,  the  cylindrical  boil- 
ers may  be  made  to  render  service  for  a  longer  period  than  those  they  will  re)>lace. 
For  equal  areas  of  grate-surface,  however,  the  space  occupied  upon  the  lloors  of  the 
vessels  by  cylindrical  boilers  of  diameters  practicable  in  naval  vessels  of  the  lesser 
rates,  exceeds  that  occupied  by  boilers  of  the  quadrangular  .form  by  about  30  per  cent, 
of  the  latter.  Reducing  the  grate-surface  in  proporticm  to  the  ex]»ected  gain  in  net 
power  developed,  the  space  required  for  the  cylindrical  will  be  nearly  the  same  as  for 
the  quiulrangular  form  for  the  development  of  the  same  power  with  equal  rates  of  com- 
bustion. With  a  saving  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  the  net  power  developed  by  tlie 
engines  of  a  sea-going  steamer,  there  will  be  for  corresponding  rates  of  combustion  a 
corresponding  saving  of  space  tor  the  stowage  of  fuel  for  steaming  any  given  distance. 

A  great  deal  has  been  vvritten  in  the  current  engineering  journals  in  discussion  of 
the  causes  to  which  the  gain  accomplished  is  due.  The  explanation  most  generally 
accepted  is  that  which  refers  the  improved  results  to  the  greater  facility  with  which 
steam  of  high  pressure  can  be  employed  at  high  measures  of  expansion.  This  Is  vague 
and  unsatisfying.  For,  the  gain  in  economy  does  not  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  measure  of  expansion,  or  nearly  so,  even.  There  is  reiilly  no  corre- 
spondence betwe^'.n  the  gains  that  should  result  according  to  the  law  of  the  expansion 
of  ga^es  and  the  gains  accomplished  in  the  use  of  compound  engines. 

The  practical  mejisure  of  expansion  that  has  been  found  nmst  economical  in  cylin- 
ders working  steam  of  low  pressure  into  a  condenser,  is  about  two  tiuies  the  initial 
volume  ;  or,  more  correctly,  the  measure  due  to  cuttiug  oft'  the  steam  at  four-tenths  the 
stroke  of  the  piston.  The  low-pressure  cylinder  of  the  compouud  engine  works  undtT 
precisely  the  same  couditions  as  the  cylinders  of  ordinary  condensing-engines.  The 
initial  volume  of  the  steam  received  by  it  per  stroke  of  piston  is  governed  by  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  high  pressure  cylinder.  "If,. therefore,  a  measure  of  two  times  the  initial 
volume  be  employed  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  that  cylinder  should  have  twice  the 
•capacity  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  The  high-pressure  cylinder  works  under  nejirly 
the  same  condition  as  the  cylinders  of  ordinary  non-condensing  engines.  The  practical 
mea.sure  of  expansion  that  has  been  found  most  economical  in  working  steam  of  (>0 
pounds  pressure  in  cylinders  of  non-condensing  engines  is  four  times  the  initial  volume. 

Now  the  compouud  engine  is  essentially  an  arrangement  by  which  two  engines,  a 
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non-conilcDsiDg  and  a  condensing  engine,  are  conjoined  ;  and  the  best  results  will  be 
(»^taiiie<l  from  it  when  the  steam  is  worked  in  its  several  cylinders  with  that  measure 
of  expansion  which  would  be  appropriate  for  either,  were  it  detached  and  worked  by 
wmU.  The  several  measures  of  expansion  in  the  two  cylinders  are,  then,  the  factors 
which  make  np  the  total  measnre  effected,  and  this  practical  measure  is  (4  by  2  ^  )  eight 
rimes  the  initial  volume.  To  increase  either  of  these  factors  by  any  considerable 
imonnt  for  the  sake  of  effecting  a  higher  total  measure  of  expansion  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  same  power,  would  result  in  a  direct  increase  of  the  cost  of  the  power. 

With  a  given  capacity  of  high-pressure  cylinder,  therefore,  it  would  seem  useless  to 
miploy  a  low-pressure  cj'linder  of  a  relative  capaaity  greater  than  two  or  two  and 
.1  half  times  the  former.  The  best  examples  of  English  compound  engines  have  cylin- 
•hrs  whose  relative  capacity  is  as  one  to  three ;  and  there  are  many  in  which  the  pro- 
jKirtion  is  as  one  to  four.  That  the  low-pressure  cylinders  of  the  compound  engines, 
?*  hfjse  performance  is  given  in  the  tables,  and  the  measures  of  expansion  employed  in 
:lieai  are  too  large  for  economy  will  appear  if  we  compare  the  cost  of  the  total  liorse- 
l<owiT  developed  in  them  alone  with  the  cost  of  the  total  horse-power  developed  iu  the 
'vlinilers  of  the  non-compound  engines.  The  mean  quantity  representing  that  cost 
k  for  the  compound  engines,  inclusive  of  the  quantity  condensed  iu  the  steam-jackets, 
ilic  lienetit  of  which  is  obtained  in  the  low-pressure  cylinders,  31.02  pounds  of  steam. 

TLe  difference    is ' ^.-r-'', — — —  =  9  per  centum  of  the  latter  in  favor  of  the  non- 
28.46  ^ 

fiimponnd  cylinders.    This  comparison  is  made  with  those  compound  engines  only  in 

which  the  powers  developed  in  the  several  cylinders  are  nearest  equality.    Had  the 

iuw-pressnre  cylinders  been  smaller,  the  ratio  of  the  back  to  the  gross  etfective  pressure 

iDtbem  would  have  been  reduced  iu  a  greater  proportion  than  the  ratio  of  the  receiver 

to  the  gross  effective  pressure  in  the  high -pressure  cylinder  would  have  been  increased, 

ind  a  direct  gain  accomplished  by  a  decided  reduction  of  the  total  measure  of  expan- 

*ion,  and  the  distribution  of  the  i^ower  between  the  two  cylinders  would  have  been 

Mrtre  nearly  equalized. 

ITiHS  it  appears  that  there  is  a  considerable  gain  in  economy  to  be  expected  from  the 
adoption  of  the  compound  engine  for  the  naval  service,  with  no  sacrilice  of  economy  of 
>pact  occupied. 

Whether  they  will  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  service  in  other  respects  as  well  as 
>  done  by  the  engines  now  in  use  is  a  question  that  can  be  determined  only  by  experi- 
t'Dce,  The  J'  are  more  complex  in  arrangement,  and  the  details  include  a  greater  num- 
Wr  of  parts.  At  least  one  of  the  cylinders  must  be  fitted  with  a  separate  cut-oft*  valve 
and  j^ear.  There  is  a  greater  number  of  steam-joint«,  and  hence,  as  well  as  from  the 
higher  pressures  employed,  a  greater  liability  to  leakage.  The  action  of  the  cylinders 
'Wpends  each  npou  that  of  the  other,  and  neither  can  be  made  to  act  by  itself  without 
tLr  employment  of  special  appliances  of  a  complicated  and  normally  useless  character, 
iii  the  absence  of  which  the  disabling  of  one  cylinder  means  the  disabling  of  both. 

Against  these  apparently  not  insuperable  disadvantages,  we  have  to  set  the  promised 
;^aia  of  25.8  per  centum  in  the  indicated  horse-power  obtained  from  the  same  weight  of 
hi-]  rnnsnmed,  and  the  probable  greater  longevity  of  the  boilers. 

From  the  above  considerations  we  conclude  that  the  three  classes  of  engines  in 
M'leation may  be  ailvautageously  converted  to  the  compound  type;  and  we  have,  under 
tij^'drection  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  entered  u]ion  the  preparation  of  de- 
*:^'n^  forthe  necessary  changes.  In  these  plans  we  are,  of  course,  unable  to  follow  ex- 
■i'  tly  the  English  precedents.  Designs  of  machinery  for  vessels  of  war  are  ina<le  under 
'"nditionsthat  differ  greatly  from  those  that  determine  its  arrangement  and  disposition 
•D  vtTwels  of  commerce. 

And  the  difference  iu  the  character  of  the  fuel  commonly  used  in  this  conntry,  from 
that  o.mhI  in  (freat  Britain,  enforces  a  vaiiatiou  in  practice,  so  far  as  the  boilers  are 
cf»D(ymed,  entailing  a  necessity  for  the  appropriation  of  rather  more  si)ace  in  the 
^^■^•Hflsfor  that  portion  of  the  motive  power.  It  is  only  by  experience,  as  we  have 
Mid,  that  the  Department  can  test  the  actual  value  of  the  improved  nuichinery  for 
naval  purposes,  and  determine  its  merit  for  adoption,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  types 
n  the  future.  In  the  pursuit  of  ecouomy  the  couspicuaus  moditication  of  engineering 
I'pactice  is  in  the  pressures  of  steam  employed.  There  is  nothing  new  iu  the  com- 
ixmnd  engine  except  this  feature. 

The  mere  combination  of  mechanical  devices  that  distinguish  it  from  engines  of  the 
''>niinon  type  has  never  availed  forthe  reduction  of  the  cost  of  steam-power,  although 
the  attempt  to  compass  that  object  by  their  use  has  been  made  many  times ;  and,  in 
<»nr  jadgnient,  the  new  system  should  be  tested  by  competition,  with  such  modilica- 
tionsof  that  now  in  vogue  as  wonhl  result  from  the  employment  of  the  steam-jacket, 
4Qd  of  the  higher  pressures  and  speeds  of  piston  to  which  its  superiority  iu  economy  is 
chiefly  due. 

To  thi»  end  we  would  recommend  that,  besides  converting  the  pair  of  ^6  by  30  inch 
**n;;inftiof  the  Swatara  clnss,  now  stored  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to  the  compound  type, 
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one  of  the  pairs  of  engines  of  the  same  class,  lately  removed  from*  the  Swatara  and  the 
Naotasket,  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  steam-preftsure  as  shall  be  employed  in  the  com- 
pound eno^ineSy  by  removing  the  cylinders  and  replacing  them  by  others  of  reduced 
area  of  piston,  fitted  with  steam-jackets,  by  making  such  other  modifications  as  iua3' 
be  required  for  the  greater  speed  of  piston  to  be  employed,  and  by  furnishing  boilers 
the  same  in  kind  and  number  as  arc  proposed  for  the  engines  of  the  same  class  con- 
verted to  the  compound  type. 

A  very  considerable  gain  in  economy  of  fuel  is  certain  to  result  from  these  modi6ca- 
tions,  and  it  is  also  certain  that  the  non-componnd  engines  thus  converted  will  be  con- 
venient of  management,  simple  in  construction,  not  speciallj'  liable  to  derangement, 
and  capable  of  operating  singly  by  simple  disengagement,  in  case  of  injury  to  either. 
Vessels  now  in  course  oT  construction  will  dispose  of  all  the  engines  of  the  50  bj-  4*i 
inch,  and  the  36  by  36  inch  engines  now  stored  at  the  navy-yards.  Of  the  60  by  3*] 
inch  engines  only  one  pair  can  be  disposed  of  in  like  manner  at  present,  the  New  York 
being  the  only  vessel  designated  bj'  the  Department  that  will  require  engines  of  this 
size.  These  engines  will  always  be  available  for  vessels  of  from  li,oOO  to  3,000  t-ous 
displacement. 

In  Table  III  the  probable  speed  of  the  several  vcsstils  in  which  the  engines  herein 
considered  may  be  placed,  is  given,  with  the  weights  of  engines,  boilers,  &c.,  the 
weight  of  coal  that  may  be  stored  in  the  bunkers,  and  the  probable  weight  required 
for  twenty -four  hours'  consumption.  In  designing  the  boilers  and  their  appendages  for 
all  the  vessels  now  in  course  of  construction,  we  have  provided  for  means  of  hoisting 
and  lowering  the  sipoke-pipes.  This  is  done  in  accordance  with  prevailing  naval 
practice.  We  are,  nevertheless,  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  telescopic  smoke-pipe^ 
is  detrimental  to  the  economical  performance  of  the  boilers,  not  to  speak  of  the 
hazard  involved  in  the  carrying  about  of  a  contrivance  so  liable  to  derangement  from 
probable  accident. 

For  active  and  efficient  combustion  of  the  fuel  to  be  used  in  our  vessels  of  war,  a  high 
chimney,  without  orifice  for  the  admission  of  cold  air,  is  a  dcbideratum,  and  such  pipes 
cannot  well  be  arranged  for  lowering  and  hoisting  at  will. 
We  are,  sir,  vcrv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

CHAS.  H.  LORING, 

Chief  Engineer,  U.  8.  Navy. 
CHARLES  H.  BAKER, 
Chief  Engineer^  C.  S.  Xavy 

Hon.  Geok(;e  M.  Roukson, 

JSnretary  of  the  Xavy. 
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TvBLK  I. — Erhihiting^  far  comparittotif  the  cost  (in  pounds)  of  eteam  per  horee-poicer  per 
ktMraf  a  imml^er  of  compound  and  non-compound  two-cylinder  engines^  the  quantities  for 
th  former  being  computed  from  the  pressure  at  the  termination  of  the  stroke  of  piston  in 
the  kigk-preMure  cylinder,  and  for  the  latter  from  the  pressure  at  the  termination  of  the 
itroke  of  both  pistons^  as  determined  by  indicator- measurement 


Xames  of  TesaelA. 


SON-COMrOUN'D  XNGINRA. 


ERIL&S.  Monarch.. 

Mouai-ch.. 

r.?lS.S.  Minnesota.... 

(Yanklin 

Franklin 

Gaerri«re 

Itttcrricre 

Gaerriere 

California 

DieUware  .  . . . 

Delaware  .  . . . 

Delaware  .  . . . 

Conp^M 

Congress 

Albany 

Worcester 

S^rem 

Niafsara 

Xiagam 

Peuaacola  . . . . 

IVnsacula 

Phmonth .... 

Afaaka 

Benicia 

CanandaiguA . 

Canaodaijrna . 

Canandaigua . 

Janiata 

Lackawanna . 

Lackawanna . 

Lackawanna . 

vMSipSO  •  .  •  .  .  . 

Osaipee 

Monongahela . 
MonoDgafaela. 
TioonderoKa. . 
Shenandoiui . . 

Svatara 

Kesaca 

Pawn<>« 

Kerada 


OOXPOtirD  SSGUtSS. 


s« 


I-^ly 

Italy 

Sfiam 

Spain 

Sptin 

SiMin 

City  of  Briatol. 

Grtda 

Pitofsonian.... 
Brtavia 


Horse-power. 


T-t"'- '  ,511  i  ^-ot 


i>. 


8Li:??&Hasal«r 
Hasaler 
Haasler 


1. 


1. 


5, 


484.5 
67«.  4 
5239.0 
58».  2 
414.2 
981.9 

8:^6.  r> 

456.5 

&:n.2 

4a3.3 
000.8 
141.  H 
46(J.  8 
649.9 
649.9 
769.7 
510.7 
900.0 
203.0 
431.2 
6H5.5 
095.4 
607.5 
960.1 
512.7 
387.6 
633.5 
681. 3 
608.6 
496.0 
374.1 
358.5 
253.6 
394.3 
193.2 
572.9 
654.4 
503.3 
253.6 
703.6 
397.7 


7,  4.51.  8 

1,  875.  7 

I     H.'jO.  1 

1.221.5 

1,214.7 

■     83R.9 

I     64.'..  7 

1, 145.  5 

,     698. 0 

I     369. 9 

1     777 

1,011 

1,221 

i     571 

I     48J) 

I    583.1 

I     461. 7 

82:J.5 

879.3 

423.5 

598.6 

744.6 

476.9 

759.0 

421. 2 

261.2 

507.6 

569.6 

483.1 

407.9 

323.7 

293.8 

216.4 

336.8 

149.0 

502.9 

592.6 

405l9 

909.9 

S9a6 

4,480.9 


1,522.4 
9,324.4 
2,002.2 
2,931.9 
1.899.6 
2,755.1 
3.0S3.0 
1,500.9 
6iJ3.0 
1,887.7 
1, 72L  9 
4,086.7 
329.0 
319.8 
164.8 


1. 221. 5 

12, 050. 3 

1,748.3 

2,512.8 

|1,619.8 

2,  437. 4 

12.569.0 

1,307.9 

640.8 

1,600.1 

1,380.7 

3,280.0 

193.5 

177.2 

135.3 


6,  470. 8 

1. 257.  9 

,     699. 6 

'1,067.4 

1,072.2 

741.2 

549.2 

1,037.3 

595.2 

327.6 

684.7 

9o:j.  8 

4, 103.  4 
479.3 
399.4 
476.7 
382.1 
623.6 
699.1 
361.8 
529.4 
639.4 
406.0 
662.2 
372.8 
214.0 
454.1 
514.9 
435.8 
365.9 
283.3 
250.7 
178.6 
294.5 
114.4 
45L5 
540.1 
355.1 
169.9 
49L1 

4, 177. 3 


1, 013.  3 

1. 714. 8 
1. 415.  8 
2, 13L  5 
1,259.7 
2,056.1 
2,125.3 
1,062.9 

535.8 
1.303.6 

1. 136. 9 
2, 774.  6 

174.6 
157.6 
122.3 


Pounds  steam  per  horse- 
power per  iiour. 


Total. 


21.40 
17.50 
23.90 
24.60 
2.'..  40 
24.10 
22.50 

24.  60 
24.50 
25.40 
26.70 
25.80 
26.50 

25.  40 
25.70 
25.80 
28.70 
24.50 
25.10 
23.10 
24.70 
25.10 
23.40 
33.50 
24.40 
2:i.60 
33.60 
24.40 
33.20 
23.00 
23.50 
35.60 
35.50 
33.20 
23.10 
33.80 
35.60 
33.00 
33.80 
32.60 
84.60 


17.70 
18.33 
16.74 
17.00 
16.73 
17.34 
19.05 
17.10 
ia80 
16.50 
18.40 
1&50 
16.96 
17.30 
16.38 


Indi- 
catctd. 


26.70 

25.  OU 

33.70 

32.00 

29.  60 

28.20  I 

2!).  10  I 

31.  :)0 

29.00  , 

31.00  j 

34.  40  I 

28.  90 

31.80 

2H.  fcO 

34.10 

34.  10 

31.80 

35.80 

34. 30 

36.20 

28.20 

36.90 

29.80 

29.70 

29.60 

35.10 

29.50 

29.20 

39.20 

27.90 

37.10 

31.30 

39.90 

37.30 

39.90 

37.30 

28.30 

3&60 

38.70 

30.20 

29.60 


33.30 
30.60 
19.16 
19.78 
19.63 
19.49 
32.60 
19.62 
30.13 
19.50 
33.00 
8:il3 
30.08 
31.38 
19.90 


Pounds  coal  per 
horse-power  per 
hour. 


Net. 

Total 

Indi- 
cated. 

Net. 

30.80 

2.2 

2.B 

3.2 

37.  30 

42.  40 

:«J.60 

3.2 

4.2 

4.8 

33.60 

3.6 

4.2 

4.8 

31.  90 

3.0 

4.3 

4.8 

34.  30 

4.0 

4.« 

5.4 

34.60 

2.  H 

3.5 

3.9 

34.  30 

3.1 

3.6 

4.3 

27).  00 

4.2 

5.2 

5.8 

39. 10 

3.2 

4.2 

4.6 

32.50 

2.5 

2.9 

3.2 

35.20 

3.8 

4.6 

5.1 

34.  40 

3.H 

4.2 

5.1 

4L80 

3.5 

4.1 

5.7 

41.70 

4.2 

5.5 

a7 

38.40 

47.20 

5.4 

7.8 

10.4 

43.20 

3.3 

4.6 

5.8 

30.70 

3.9 

4.4 

5.1 

33.00 

3.3 

3.7 

4.3 

41.50 

2.9 

4.3 

5.3 

.35.00 

4.2 

5.4 

&4 

34.00 

3.1 

3.9 

4.5 

33.60 

2.3 

2.8 

3.2 

42.90 

4.3 

6.5 

7.9 

33.00 

a9 

4.9 

5.5 

32.30 

4.4 

5.3 

5.8 

33.40 

3.6 

4.6 

5.0 

31.10 

3.4 

4.1 

4.6 

3L00 

4.2 

4.8 

5.5 

36.70 

3.3 

3.9 

4.6 

36.30 

3.9 

4.6 

5.5 

31. 10 

3.6 

3.1 

3.5 

39.00 

3.1 

4.0 

5.3 

30.30 

3.3 

3.7 

4.1 

31.10 

4.5 

5.0 

5.5 

32.70 

5.3 

6l5 

7.4 

35.50 

3.3 

4.7 

5.8 

36.50 

3.8 

5.1 

6.3 

31.80 

36.56 

3.0 

3.5 

3.0 

34.71 

L6 

1.8 

3.1 

83.65 

L7 

1.9 

8.3 

33.32 

35.33 

1.6 

1.8 

Sl3 

33.10 

L8 

3.0 

3.4 

37.36 

L77 

3.1 

9.5 

34.91 

34.29 

83.90 

37.90 

1.8 

3.3 

8.7 

27.13 

L4 

L8 

9.1 

38.30 

34.04 

32.00 
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TadlrII. — f:ihibiliiig,foreouiiiariiion,t]in:otlofthriiouvr,inpon»<lao/Hciiin]>rrlioiiK-poir- 
per  hour,  of  a  number  of  compouHd  and  nOH-ivrnpoHud  lH'o-tgliHdiTi«ginet ;  theijiiaiililiit.i 
oscrr'aJHrd  bg  initkator  mnatHrenieHl,  being  tvirrclfil  bn  ndiliag,  in  the  cmt  of  Ihe  noi-mii 
pound  etigine*,  Ike  Jtnotrn  condemaViomin  Ihe  eylindern,  fir  their  teetral  ineaeuret  afer jmi, 
HJON,  as  determiiird  bg  the  experiuienli  of  tlie  .Vnrj  llrjmrlmriit ;  and  in  ihe  vast  of  the  coi\ 
pound  aiffint$,  the  guantilji  condensed  in  the  Hiciim-jaekel',  at  eilimaled  upon  the  haaia  of  i. 
experiment  made  with  Ihe  pamptng-engine  of  the  lirooklsn  IValer-lt'urlii,  i«  IbtiU. 
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Conijwaiul  en^iues  have  never  been  used  in  vessels  of  the  United 
StatevS  Xavy,  but  have,  however,  been  largely  introduced  in  steamers 
«ii  the  iommercial  mariue,  and  from  the  most  reliable  data  the  Bureau 
bas  been  able  to  obtain,  the  method  of  usiuii:  steam  of  high  pressures 
and  expanding  in  separate  cyliuders  (one  or  more  in  number,  depending 
niH>n  the  power  to  be  transu)itted,)  is  more  economical  and  advantageous 
in  its  prndi^uil  application  than  by  the  former  method  in  aingle-cylin- 
dered  endues  with  the  pressures  heretofore  used  in  such  cylinders. 

50  INCH  BY   42  INCH  ENGINES — QUINNEBAUCJ   CLA.SS. 

The  uncompleted  engines  (known  as  50  inch  by  42  inch)  stored  at 
>everal  of  the  navy-yards,  for  which  an  appropriation  was  made  by  the 
hist  Congress  to  convert  into  compound  engines  and  complete  for  the 
Marion,  Vandalia,  ISwatara,  Quinnebaug,  Galena,  and  others,  are  well 
ailvaneed  towards  completion.  One  pair  at  the  navy-yard,  Brooklyn, 
are  nearly  ready  lor  erection  on  board  the  Swatara,  and  the  other  pair 
will  l)e  ready  for  the  Quinnebaug  in  about  two  months.  The  delay  in 
t'je  latter  has  been  in  consequence  of  the  failure  to  obtain  iron  of  the 
j'ri»|»er  quality  for  construction  of  the  boilers.  At  the  Charlestowu 
navv-yard  two  pairs  of  these  engines  are  nearly  rejidy  for  erection,  one 
f'T  the  Marion  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  ether  for  the  Vandalia  at  Charles- 
town.  Designs  are  in  hand  for  two  i>airs  of  the  same  size  and  j)ower 
for  the  Galena  at  IS^orfolk  and  the  Mohican  at  Mare  Island,  the  boilers 
lur  which  have  already  been  commenced. 

MACHINERY  FOR  STEAM-YESSELS   OF   WAR. 

The  desire  of  the  Department,  in  constructing  the  machinery  for  the 
new  sloops-of-war  authorized  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  February 
1<),  1873,  was,  that  it  should  be  of  ti)e  very  best  type  and  design  which 
the  ex[)eiience  and  jiractice  of  the  djiy  should  have  demonstrated  to  be 
tbe  most  perfect  and  best  adapted  to  the  propulsion  of  said  vessels ; 
and  in  order  to  avail  itself  of  the  experience  and  suggestions  of  the 
enjrineering  i)rofession  of  the  entire  country,  i)roi)08als  were  solicited 
l»y  advertisement  for  designs  with  the  necessary  specifications  for  the 
njaebJDery  required  in  vessels  of  620  and  450  tons.  All  the  informa- 
tion required  by  the  designers  in  adapting  the  machinerj'  to  the  vessel, 
jMJwer  to  be  developed,  &c.,  was  furnished  by  the  Bureau  to  such*  as 
ai»piifd  therefor.  The  merits  of  the  plans  presented  were  to  be  de- 
termined by  a  board  of  competent  engineers,  and  a  reasonable  compen- 
j^iUion  was  to  be  paid  for  such  designs  as  were  adopted,  either  as  a 
whole  or  in  part. 

Under  this  advertisement  five  jdans  were  presented  and  referred  to 
tbe  board  appointed  under  the  following  order  of  the  Department: 

Navy  Department, 
IVaHhiugtoHf  D.  C,  June  Iti,  1873. 

f»KNTi.KMKX :  You  ftre  lirrcl»y  n])poiiitod  a  board  to  examine  tbe  pbiiisnnd  specifica- 
t.«  ii-»  received  at  thi»  Dt-paitnuiut  in  coiifoniiity  witb  au  advert isemeut  suliciting  designs 
f  T  ^.team-macbinory  under  date  of  May  5,  li?73. 

^f»Qr  attention  is  respectfuUy  called  to  tbis  advertisement  and  its  requirements,  in 
^ifw  of  adopting  for  tbo  vessels  to  be  constructed  for  tbe  Navy  tbe  best  type  of  steam- 
lufbinery  which  niwlern  practice  lias  proved  most  economical  and  etbcient,  and  tbat 
^hifb  can  be  most  advantafjoously  used  in  tbe  propulsion  of  steam  vessels  of  war, 
taking  into  consideration  weigbt,  space  allowed,  power  developed,  economy,  arrauge- 
■'•iit  of  (lesi$rii  for  access  of  attendance  and  repairs,  *S:c.,  iV-c. 

^«m  will  carefully  examine  sucb  designs  and  specilications  as  may  have  been  sub 
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mitted  under  tbe  advertisciuent,  and  report  which  of  them,  if  any,  are  superior  to  the 
designs  emanating  from  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  if  any  possess  novel  features  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  should  be  used, 
and  that  may  be  embodied  in  the  design  finally  recommended  for  adoption. 

You  will  further  report  such  compensation  as  may  be,  under  the  terms  of  the  adver- 
tisement, properly  awarded  for  the  designs,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  that  in  your  opiuiou 
considered  best  for  the  uses  and  requirements  of  steam  vessels  of  war  for  the  Navy, 
that  may  have  been  submitted  under  the  lulvertisemeut. 
Respectfully, 

GEO.  M.  ROBESON, 

Secretary  of  the  Xavy. 
Char.  H.  Lorixg, 

Chief  Enghietry  U.  S,  X. 
CnAS.  II.  Baker, 

Chief  Engineer,  U.  S.  N. 
EuASTUS  W.  Smith,  A.  1),  D. 

After  mature  deliberation  and  consideration  of  tbe  several  plans  pre- 
sented, tbis  board  made  tbe  following  report : 

WASHiNttTOX,  D.  C,  June  30,  1873. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  the  communication  of  the  Navy 
Department,  dated  June  18,  1873,  w^e  have  carefully  examined  such  designs  and  speci- 
fications as  have  been  submitted  in  conformity  with  the  t^rms  of  an  advertisement 
soliciting  designs  for  steam-machinery  under  date  of  May  5,  1873.  The  origin  and 
character  of  tliese  designs  are  as  follows  : 

Of  steam-machinery  complete  for  vessels  of  the  larger  class  designated  iu  the  adver- 
tisement : 

1.  One  design  for  non-comi)Ound  engines  from  Messrs.  Lincoln  &  Rheuter,  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. 

2.  One  design  of  compound  engines  from  Mr.  T.  Main,  of  New  York. 

3.  One  design  of  compound  engines  from  Mr.  William  Wright,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Of  engines  alone : 

4.  One  design  of  non-compound  engines  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Brady,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
of  boilers  alone. 

5.  One  design  from  Mr.  C.  E.  Emery,  of  New  York. 

No  designs  of  machinery  adapted  to  use  in  vessels  of  war  of  the  lesser  class  designated 
in  the  advertisement  were  submitted. 

We  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  designs  enumerated  above  are  superior  to  those  ema- 
nating from  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  and  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
latter,  with  the  following  motlificatious,  viz,  the  increase  of  the  diameter  of  the  air- 
pump  piston  to  12  inches,  and  the  use  of  a  *' built-up''  crank,  with  counterbalancesy 
instead  of  the  disk-counterbalances  originally  proposed. 

We  find  that  among  the  designs  submitted,  and  not  recommended  for  acceptance,  that 
of  Thomas  Main,  of  New  York,  is  entitled  to  pi*eference,  and  we  recommend  that  the 
sum  of  $r)00  be  paid  as  compensation  for  his,  as  the  best  rejected  design.  Thin  deai^ 
also  embodied  a  method  of  balancing  tbe  momentum  of  the  reciprocating  parts  of  the 
engines,  elsewhere  recommended  herein  as  a  modification  of  the  designs  prepared  at 
the  Bureau,  for  which,  iu  our  judgment,  he  is  entitled,  under  the  terms  of  the  adver- 
tisement and  the  instructions  of  the  Department,  to  an  award  of  $500. 
We  are,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

CHAS.  H.  LORING, 

Chief  Engineer,  U.  S.  aV. 
CHAS.  H.  BAKER, 

Chief  Engineer,  U.  S.  X, 
ERASTUS  W.  SMITH. 
Hon.  Georgk  M.  Robesox, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  JVashingtony  D.  C. 

It  will  tbus  be  seen  tbat  no  design  presented  was  considered  by  the 
board,  as  a  whole,  preferable  to  those  emanating  from  this  Bureau^  and 
upon  this  recommendation  the  designs  of  the  Bureau  were  adopted, 
proposals  to  construct  and  erect  the  machinery'  and  boilers  were  re- 
ceived, and  the  same  placed  under  contract  as  follows:  With  the 

Atlantic  Works,  Boston,  Mass.,  one  pair  engines,  800  horae-power,  for  • 
$175,000;  contract  dated  August  16, 1873. 
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Atlantic  Works,  Boston,  Mass.,  one  pair  engines, 800  horsepower,  for 
iiaOOO;  contract  dated  August  16,  1873. 

James  Murphy  &  Co.,  New  York,  one  pair  engines,  800  horse-power, 
for  1175,000;  contract  dated  September  11,  1873. 

John  Koacli,  New  York,  one  pair  engines,  500  horse-power,  for  $120,000  j 
contract  dated  September  11,  1873. 

Woodruflf  Iron  Works,  Hartford,  Conn.,  one  pair  engines,  800  horse- 
power, for  $175,000;  contract  dated  October  4,  1873. 

A  contract  was  also  made  with  W.  Wright  &  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
fur  the  construction  and  erection  of  one  pair  engines,  same  design,  800 
horsepower,  for  the  Nipsic,  for  $175,000 ;  contract  dated  September  11, 
1873. 

All  of  the  above  are  to  be  completed  within  six  months  from  date  of 
their  respective  contracts,  and  erected  on  board  vessels  within  three 
months  from  the  time  that  they  shall  be  notified  that  the  vessel  is  ready, 
after  such  completion. 

INTERNAL  CORROSION  OF  NAVAL  BOILERS. 

By  careful  analysis  made  nt  the  naval  laboratory,  Brooklyn,  the 
rapid  corrosion  of  boilers  in  steam-vessels  of  the  Navy  using  surface- 
condensers,  has  been  found  to  be  caused  by  oleate  of  co[)per  formed  in  the 
(•oudenser,  from  which  it  passes  into  the  boilers,  where  it  is  slowly 
tninsformed  into  oleate  of  iron,  deriving  the  iron  from  different  parts  of 
the  boiler  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  precipitating  its  copper. 
Tiie  oleate  of  copper  adhering  to  the  iron  under  the  conditions  of  high 
pressures  and  temperatures,  the  deposition  of  copper  and  the  absorption 
of  the  iron  begin. 

To  prevent  this  rapid  deterioration  of  steam-boilers,  an  apparatus  has 
betn  de\ised  and  patented  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Selden,  of  New  York,  which 
\m  been  introduced  in  several  steamers  of  the  merchant  marine.  This 
invention  consists  in  a  method  of  arresting  the  destructive  agents  formed 
in  the  condenser,  and  preventing  their  introduction  into  the  boilers.  It 
has  l)een  introduced  in  a  few  of  the  steamers  of  the  Navy,  and  the  reports 
as  to  its  value  and  eflBciency  for  the  purposes  for  which^applied  are  highly 
favorable,  promising  great  success  in  prolonging  the  life-time  of  boilers 
10  which  it  may  be  applied. 

SCREW-PROPELLERS. 

In  many  cases  the  original  screws  of  four  blades  were  removed  from 
our  naval  steamers,  and  screws  of  two  blades  substituted.  These 
<^banges  were  determined  upon  by  the  Department,  with  a  view  to 
Mideriug  such  vessels  more  efficient  while  under  sail  alone,  by  the  sup- 
lx)'*ed  decreased  resistance  opposed  to  the  vessel  by  screws  of  two 
tJlades,  rather  than  those  with  four.  In  all  cases  where  this  change  has 
^n  made,  reports  are  received  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  two-bladed 
«rew,  as  compared  with  those  of  four  blades  with  which  these  vessels 
^ere  originally  fitted.  With  equal  propelling-surface,  no  advantage 
whatever  Ciin  be  derived  from  using  a  screw  of  two  instead  of  four 
blades,  while  under  sail  alone,  because,  when  screws  are  uncoupled  and 
revolving  freely,  screws  of  four  blades  oppose  no  greater  resistance  to 
tbe  vessel  than  one  of  two.  When  fixed  and  held  stationary,  in  a  ver- 
tical i)08ition  behind  the  stern-post,  the  loss  of  speed  due  to  the  resist- 
ance of  the  screw,  expressed  in  percentages  of  the  si>eed,  has  been  de- 
ttrmined  by  careful  experiments  to  be  18,29  per  cent,  while  the  four  or 
9n 
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two  bladed  screw  revolving  freely  by  pressure  of  the  water  gives  a  resist- 
ance of  only  9.96  per  cent,  being  very  nearly  two  to  one  in  favor  of  the 
revolving  screw. 

The  shocks  caused  to  the  vessel  by  the  blades  passing  the  stern-post 
are  diminished  as  the  n amber  of  blades  is  increased  ;  the  four-bladed 
screw  producing  less  vibration  in  the  ship  than  one  of  three,  and  one 
with  three  blades  less  than  one  with  two. 

The  propelling  efficiency  of  a  screw  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
number  of  its  blades,  but  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  area,  the  pitch, 
the  fraction  of  the  pitch  used,  and  the  area  of  the  circle  described  by 
the  blades. 

To  diminish  the  shocks  and  vil^ratiou  more  or  less  incidental  to  the 
use  of  the  screw-propeller,  the  largest  amount  of  clearance  admissible 
for  the  screw  between  the  stern  and  rudder-posts  should  be  given.  It 
is  obvious,  then,  that  a  port  intended  for  a  screw  whose  area  is  con- 
tained in  four  blades  cannot  receive  a  screw  of  two  blades  having  the 
same  area,  pitch,  and  fraction  of  the  pitch,  for  that  screw  must  be  just 
double  the  length  of  the  former  in  the  line  of  its  axis.  Consequently, 
the  two-bladed  screws  which  were  substituted  for  those  of  four  blades 
were  necessarily  constructed  of  less  propelling  areas,  as  the  port-open- 
ings of  the  vessels  could  not  be  enlarged.  Hence,  the  inefficiency  of 
the  screws  substituted  as  reported. 

ENGINEER  FORCE  ON  SHIPBOARD. 

In  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  steam  departments  of  vessels  in  com- 
mission come  many  complaints  of  the  inefficiency  of  this  force  under 
its  present  organization.  In  some  cases  the  machinists  have  been  trust- 
worthy and  reliable,  but  in  many  others  they  have  been  the  opposite, 
leading  us  to  believe  that  the  position  given  them  in  the  service  is  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  the  class  of  men  that  is  really  needed 
to  perform  this  duty  to  accept  these  rates. 

Except  in  certain  cases,  firemen  no  longer  exist  on  our  vessels  of  war, 
and  their  places  are  taken  by  men  known  as  "  seamen,  engineer  force,'' 
and  "  ordinary  seamen,  engineer  force.''  It  was  expected  that  the  old 
firemen  would  enlist  under  these  new  rates  and  regulations,  and  at  first, 
to  a  certain  extent  they  did.  That  time,  however,  seems  to  have  passed, 
and  these  rates  are  now  frequently  given  to  men  who  know  little  or 
nothing  about  the  duties  of  firemen.  From  one  ship  a  statement  is 
made  that  one  of  the  "ordinary  seamen,  engineer  force,''  had  never 
been  at  sea,  and  that  he  had  never  before  used  firing-tools.  A  larere 
l)roportiou  of  these  reports  make  similar  statements  regarding  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  these  men  as  firemen,  and  also  the  short  time  they  are  allowed 
below  in  the  engineering  department,  being  called  on  deck  for  various 
drills  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  as  many  first  and  second  class  fire- 
men as  would  together  be  able  to  do  duty  as  oilers  and  properly  fire  all 
the  furnaces,  be  shipped  for  duty  in  the  steam  depart  tient  only,  and 
that,  when  steaming,  landsmen  be  taken  from  deck  for  coal-heavers. 

The  estimates  for  the  year  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  papers. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  W.  W.  WOOD, 

Chief  of  Bureau, 

Hon.  Oeo.  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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Efiivuiies  of  appropriations  required  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875, 

by  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineeiing, 


Detailed  objects  of  ezpenditare  and  raiplanations. 


P  g  o  o 
c  oe  ** 
o  9  V  V 

sipl 


C  es  S  «r-i 


8ALABIE8. 

CUef  elerk.  per  act  of  JtJy  5, 1862,  (13  Stat,  at  L..  p.  511,  sec.  3) 

DnnsbUman.  per  act  of  July  5. 16^2,  (12  Stat  at  L.,  p.  511,  sec.  3,)  aud  March 

2.r=«7,  <14  Stat  at  L.,  p.  450,  sec  1) 

Que  cl^rk  of  class  tvo,  per  act  of  March  2,  1867,  (14  Stat  at  L.,  p.  450,  sec  1) . 
Oiw  aMdatant  draa^htanian,  per  act  of  July  5, 1862,  (12  Stat  at  L.,  p.  511,  sec.  3) 

*  Okto  aMoistaat  draagbtaman ;  (sabmittod) 

itae  meaneu^r.  per  act  of  Jnly  5. 1862,  (12  Stat  at  L.,  p.  511,  sec.  3,)  and  Jnly 

tll^O.  (16  Stat  at  L.,  p.  250,  sec.  3) 

One  laborer,  per  act  of  July  5, 1868,  (12  Stat  at  L..  p.  511,  sec  3,)  and  July  12, 

i^?e.  (16  Stat  at  L.,  p.  250,  sec  3) 


CONTINOENT  BXFEN8E8. 

and  miscellaneons  items,  (appropriated) 

FUBUC  rmNTIKO  AKD  BINDING. 

Fir  prmtiDsand  binding,  to  be  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
fTniirimni  Printer,  per  act  of  March  8, 1872,  (17  Stat  at  L.,  p.  82,  sec.  2) . . . . 

BTBAM-MACUINERT. 

Srpairs  and  |M«8ervation  of  machinery,  boilers,  &c.,  on  all  naval  steam- 
Trasela,  (appropriated) 

FittiBiL  rvpttirs,  and  preservation  of  machinery  and  tools  in  the  several 
aaTT-yarda.  (appropriated) 

Lftbor  in  amvy-yardB  and  stations,  not  included  above,  and  incidental  ex- 
<appr6priated) 


$1,600  00 

1,800  00 
1,400  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 

840  00 

720  00 


8,9G0  00 


«7,760 


1,000  00 


3,000  00 


Pirchaae  and  preeervation  of  oils,  coals,  iron,  and  all  material  and  stores, 
tayfitopnatea) : 

CWpieiiDx  and  erecting  on  board  vessels  five  pairs  of  compound  engines, 
vith  bcNlera,  &c.,  complete,  (appropriated) 


CIVIL  ESTABLISlfHE^rr. 

At  tbe  navy-yard,  Portamonth,  N.  H.: 
Z^nofliteauui.  at  $1,600 ;  clerk  to  chief  en^noer,  and  store-clerk,  at  f  1,400 

«rb;and  time-clerk,  at  |1, 200;  in  all,  (appropriated) 

At  tbe  navy-yard,  Charlestown,  Mass.: 
Ivncktsman,  at  $1,600 ;  clerk  to  chief  engineer,  and  store-clerk,  at  $1,400 

eacii:  and  time-clerk,  at  $1,200;  in  all,  (appropriated) 

At  the  navy-yard,  Brookl vn,  N.  Y.: 
Draazhtsmaa,  at  $1.600 ;  cleric  to  chief  engineer,  and  store-clerk,  at  $1,400 

eaeli;and  time-clerk,  at  $1,200;  in  all,  (appropriated) 

At  the  navy -yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
Draufataouui,  at  $1,600 ;  clerk  to  chief  engineer,  and  store-clerk,  at  $1,400 

mchi  and  time-clerk,  at  $1,200;  in  all,  appropriated) 

At  tbe  navy-yard,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Dnasbtsroaxi,  at  $1,600 ;  clerk  to  chief  engineer,  and  store-dcrk,  at  $1,400 

cacft;  and  time-clerk,  at  $1.200 :  in  all,  (appropriated) 

At  tbe  navy-yard,  Xorfolk,  va.: 
Ptaoghfainan.  at  $1,600;  clerk  to  chief  engineer,  and  store-clerk,  at  $1,400 

«aca:  and  time-clerk,  at  $1,200;  in  all,  (appropriated) 

At  tbe  navy-yard,  Pensacola,  Fla.: 
<;ierk  of  atore-bonsee,  at  $1,200 ;  increase  submitted,  $200,  (appropriated) . . . 

At  the  navy-yard.  Mare  Island,  Cal.: 
t^ran^btMnan,  at  $1,600:  clerk  to  chief  engineer,  and  store-clerk,  at  $1,400 
•acb:  and  timcHslerk,  at  $1,200;  in  all,  (appropriated) 


tl  500,000  00 

50,000  00 

100,000  00 

:500,000  00 

$300,000  00 


2, 450, 000  00 


$5,600  00 

5,600  00 

5,600  00 

5,600  00 

5,600  00 

5,600  00 
1,400  00 

5,600  00 


40,600  00 


800  00 


3,000  00 


1, 000, 000  00 

50,000  00 

100,000  00 

400, 000  00 

750,000  00 


2,300,000  00 


$40,400  00 


'Tbe  aerviees  of  an  assistant  draiuhtsman  are  necessary  to  assist  in  copying  and  restoring  drawings 
s^axvd  by  tbe  late  fire  in  the  Kavy  Department 

^  ^JTbe  incnase  of  $500,000  in  this  item  is  absolutely  needed  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  and  repairing 
taiien  on  board  vessels,  which  boilers  are  now  almost  unserviceable. 

J^Ua  eaUmato  is  baaed  upon  actual  wanto,  as  shown  by  schedules  received  fh)m  the  several  navy- 

fonner  appropriation  did  not  include  cost  of  erecting  on  board  vess«>ls. 
-J  IncTease  b  recommended,  as  this  clerk  has  to  act  as  chief  engineer's,  store,  and  time  clerk,  and 
n  4n  in  tbe  pay  of  store-clerk  at  all  tbe  other  yards. 
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No.  10. 

BUREAU  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIR. 

Navy  Department, 
Bureau  op  Construction  and  Repair, 

November  5, 1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward,  in  compliance  with  your  instruc- 
tions, the  estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  annual  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1874,  coming  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair. 

Estimates  in  tables  marked  A  and  B  are  for  the  p<iy  of  employes 
attached  to  this  Bureau,  and  at  the  several  navy -yards,  as  authorized  by 
law. 

Estimate  in  table  marked  C  is  for  the  preservation  of  vessels  on  the 
stocks  and  in  ordinary ;  purchase  of  materials  and  stores  of  all  kinds  ; 
labor  in  navy-yards  and  on  foreign  stations;  preservation  of  material ; 
purchase  of  tools ;  wear  and  tear  and  repair  of  vessels  afloat,  and  gen- 
eral maintenance  of  the  Navy ;  incidental  expenses  and  foreign  postage. 

Estimate  in  table  marked  D  is  for  the  preservation  of  live-oak  timber 
upon  Government  lands  reserved  for  naval  purposes. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  list  of  vessels  which 
have  been  repaired  during  the  past  year,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  very  large  number  in  proportion  to  the  whole  are  deteriorating,  and 
their  days  of  usefulness  are  rapidly  passing  away. 

It  may  be  seen  by  official  statistics  that  the  loss  of  vessels  by  wear, 
tear,  and  the  disasters  of  the  sea  is  equal  to  10  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  that  that  percentage  must  be  supplied  in  new  vessels  every  year  to 
keep  the  original  number  up. 

Although  Government  vessels  are  built  generally  of  more  durable 
materials  than  those  of  the  merchant  marine,  the  causes  for  deteriora- 
tion in  the  former  are  greater  than  in  those  of  the  latter;  consequently, 
if  that  percentage  is  not  supplied  in  new  vessels  to  the  Navy,  there  is 
either  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  vessels,  or  the  number  can  only 
be  kept  up  by  extensive  and  costly  repairs,  the  course  pursued  hereto- 
fore. But  the  expenditure  would  produce  a  better  result  if  the  number 
of  vessels  equal  to  this  loss  were  constructed  every  year,  as  it  would 
afford  an  opportunity  for  adopting  all  the  improvements  of  the  day,  and 
thus,  in  proportion  to  the  number,  equal  other  nations  in  the  efficiency 
of  our  Navy. 

The  eight  steam -sloops  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  are  in  process 
of  construction,  and  their  completion  will  be  hastened  with  due  regard 
to  economy. 

The  vessels  built  under  the  act  above  named  will  meet  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  Government  required  of  that  particular  class,  but  in  any 
emergency,  when  especially  a  demand  has  to  be  made  for  redress,  or  for 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  rights  of  our  citizens  abroad,  naval 
vessels  of  more  formidable  character  are  required. 

A  number  of  the  most  available  iron-clads  have  been  repaired,  and 
are  nearly  ready  for  sea,  but  a  number  of  the  most  power  require  very 
extensive  and  expensive  repairs,  which,  owing  to  the  limited  amount 
of  past  appropriations,  have  not  been  made.  These  double-turreted 
iron-armored  vessels  should  be  repaired  immediately,  as  their  services 
may  be  needed  in  any  sudden  emergency. 

Large  and  powerful  sea  going  ironclads,  whose  power  for  resistance 
and  attack  may  be  graded  from  their  origin  to  that  of  the  latest  and 
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most  approved  of  the  present  day,  seem  to  form  the  principal  strength 
of  all  important  maritime  nations ;  and  of  which  those  of  the  monitor 
type  are  considered  the  most  formidable,  inasmuch  as  they  present  less 
sniiace  for  iron  plating  in  proportion  to  their  displacement  than  that  of 
any  other  form.  Of  the  above  type  there  are  a  number  which  can  be 
improved  and  repaired,  making  very  efficient  vessels,  and  which,  until 
the  power  of  ordnance,  the  resistance  of  practical  iron  armor,  and  the 
effect  of  the  submerged  torpedo  is  fully  developed,  would,  it  is  thought, 
be  sufficient. 

Foreign  nations  seem  to  be  gradually  comprehending  the  future  of  a 
transition  of  naval  iron-clads  to  the  swifts  invulnerable  torpedo-vessel, 
whose  power  to  destroy  any  of  the  most  formidable  and  reliable  vessels 
of  war  is  not  disputed. 

The  torpedo  appears  to  be  the  most  terrible  and  destructive  imple- 
ment of  warfare  ever  brought  into  use  upon  the  ocean,  and  many  ob- 
jections are  nrged  against  its  barbarous  effect,  yet  there  seems  to  be  no 
difference,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  in  sinking  a  vessel  and  all  on  board 
with  it  than  by  the  shot  of  a  20-inch  gun,  fired  behind  an  invulnerable 
breastwork. 

With  the  device  for  using  torpedoes,  already  well  demonstrated,  a 
efficient  number  of  these  invulnerable  swift  vessels  need  only  to  be 
bailt  to  carry  on  a  successful  warfare  with  any  nation  known ;  and  our 
harbors  can  easily  be  protected  from  an  enemy  without  the  expensive 
fortifications  now  in  process  of  erection. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

I.  HANSCOM, 
Chief  of  Bureau. 

Hon.  George  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy, 


^evfii  rtpaired  at  the  different  navy-yards  during  the  fiscal  year  1872-'73,  under  the  oognv 

zance  of  the  Bureau  of  Caneiruction  and  Eepair. 


t^acotah. 
ladfrpendence. 

Kfanarge. 
Hosadnock. 
Mohican. 
MontePey. 

fiesaca. 

Saranae. 

Ta%arora. 

ViDderbUt. 

Bloe  Light. 

XarioQ. 

MoQQfogahela. 

Plymouth. 

Brooklyn. 

Coha«aeL 

ConiicetiGUt. 

Franklin. 

Iowa. 

JnniatA. 

Leyden, 

Mianloooinah. 

Kiaisara. 

Ohio. 

^^regon. 

Pennaylrania. 


Powhatan. 

Severn. 

Shawmat. 

Vandalia. 

Virginia. 

Wassnc. 

Alaska. 

Gnard. 

Kansas. 

Minnesota. 

Ossipee. 

Portsmouth. 

Swatara. 

Supply. 

Tennessee. 

Tigress. 

Antietam. 

Constitution. 

Glance. 

Manhattan. 

Nebraska. 

Omaha. 

Pilgrim. 

Pinta. 

Potomac. 

Quinnebang. 

Richmond. 


St.  Louis. 

Sorrel. 

Terror. 

Fortune. 

Frolic. 

Gettysburg. 

Nipsic. 

Relief. 

Rescue. 

Shawmut. 

Tallapoosa. 

Triana. 

Constellation. 

Galena. 

Jean  Sands. 

Mahopac. 

New  Hampshire. 

Powhatan. 

Richmond. 

Saugus. 

Snow  Drop. 

Standish. 

Savannah. 

Worcester. 

Benicia. 

California. 

Camanche. 
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Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875, 

by  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Jiepair, 


Detailed  object  of  expenditure  and  explanations. 


A. 

8ALABIBS. 

Chief  clerk,  per  act  of  Jul v  5,  ItiGi,  (IS  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  511,  sec.  3) 

DranghtAinan,  per  act  of  March  2,  1867,  (14  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  450,  sec  1) 

One  clerk  of  class  four,  per  act  of  Julv  23, 1866,  (14  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  907,  sec.  8) . . 
Two  clerks  of  class  three,  per  act  of  Jalj*  23, 1866,  (14  Stat  at  L.,  p.  207,  sec.  8) 
Two  clerks  of  class  two,  per  act  of  Jnly  23, 1866,  (14  Stat  at  L.,  p.  207,  sec.  8) . 
One  messenger,  per  acts  of  Jnlv  5,1862,  (12  Stat  at  L.,  p.  511,  sea  3,)  and 

March  3, 1869,  (15  Stat  at  L.,  p.  287,  sec.  1) 

One  laborer,  per  acts  of  Julv  5, 1862,  (12  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  511,  sea  3,)  and  March) 

3, 1869,  (15  Stat  at  L.,  p.  287,  sec.  1) 

COJOTOGBNT. 
Stationery  and  miscellaneoaa  itenas,  appropriated,  (16  Stat  at  L.,  p.  493,  see.  1) 

PBINTINO  AND  BINDIMO. 

Printing  and  binding,  to  be  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  Congres- 
sional Printer,  (appropriated) 

B. 

dVIL  B8TABLI8HMBNT. 

At  the  navy  .yard,  Kittery : 

Clerk  of  store-houses,  (appropriated,  Stat  at  L.,  pamphlet  edition,  p.  21,  sec.  8) 

Clerk  to  naval  constructor,  (appropriated,  Stat  at  L.,  pamphlet  edition,  p.  21, 
sec.  8) •. 

Time-clerk,  (appropriated,  Stat,  at  L.,  pamphlet  edition,  p.  21,  sec  8) 

Draughtsman  to  naval  constructor,  (appropriated,  Stat  at  L.,  pamphlet  edi- 
tion, p.  21,  sec  8) 

Inspector  of  timber,  (appropriated,  Stat  at  L..  pamphlet  edition,  p.  21,  sec.  8) . 

Superintendent  of  floating-dock,  (appropriated,  Stat  at  L.,  pamphlet  edition, 
p.2t,  sec.  8) 

Increase  of  salary  of  draughtsm an ,  (submitted) 

Beduotion  of  salary  of  clerk  of  store-houses,  (submitted) 

At  the  navy -yard,  Charlestown  : 
Clerk  of  store-nouses,  (appropriated,  Stat  at  L.,  pamphlet  edition,  p.  21, 

sec  9) 

Clerk  to  naval  constructor,  (appropriated,  Stat  at  L.,  pamphlet  edition,  p.  21, 

sec.  9) 

Time-clerk,  (appropriated,  Stat  at  L.,  pamphlet  edition,  p.  21,  sec  9) 

Draughtsman  to  naval  constructor,   (appropriated,  Stat,  at  L.,  x>amphlet 

edition,  p.  21,  sec,  9) 

Inspector  of  timber,  (appropriated,  Stat  at  L.,  pamphlet  edition,  p.  21,  sec.  9) 

Increase  of  salary  of  clerk  of  store-bouses,  (submitted) 

Increase  of  salary  of  draughtsman,  (submitted) 

At  the  navy-yard,  Brooklyn : 

Clerk  of  siore-houses,  (appropriated,  Stat  at  L.,  pamphlet  edition,  p.  SI,  sec  10) 

Clerk  to  naval  constructor,  (appropriated,  Stat,  at  L.,  pamphlet  eaition,  p.  21, 
sec  10) 

Time-clerk,  (appropriated,  Stat  at  L.,  pamphlet  edition,  p.  21,  sec.  10) 

Draughtsman  to  naval  constructor,  (appropriated,  Stat  at  L.,  pamphlet  edi- 
tion, p.  21,  sec.  10) 

Inspector  of  timber,  (appropriated,  Stat  at  L.,  pamphlet  edition,  p.  Si,  sec  10) 

Increase  of  salary  of  clerk  of  store-houses,  (submitted) 

Increase  of  salary  of  draughtsman,  (submitted) 


C  ^  •=  ♦*  O" 


$1,800  00 
1,800  00 
1,800  00 
3,200  UO 
2,800  00 

840  00 

720  00 


12, 960  00 


800  00 


10,000  00 


1,500  00 

1,400  00 
1,400  00 

1,400  00 
1,400  00 

1,400  00 
200  00 


8,700  00 
100  00 


8,600  00 


1,200  00 

1,500  00 
1,500  OU 

1,400  00 

1,500  00 

300  00 

200  00 


7,600  00 


1,200  00 

1,500  00 
1,500  00 

1,400  00 

1,500  00 

300  00 

200  00 

7,600  00 


P75§ 

■  >-  • 

it »«  »  *-« 


$12,960 

UO 

dOO 

oo 

8.S0O  00 


7,100  00 


7,100  00 
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'tto/npproprialionirtquiral  by  the  Bureau  oj  CoHlliuction  anil  Repnir,  ^c. — Cont'd. 


jiiii 

Cim.  UTABLUtiimNT— ConUnaed. 
Ai  the  uvj-yud.  philadelpbl* ; 

11,900  00 

1.WO00 
1,100  00 

1,400  00 
l.WOOO 

i,*oooo 

900  00 
UK)  DO 

B,  BOO  00 

te.Too  00 

Al  Uk  navj.y&rd.  'WaahiDjtbin  : 
(Vit  of  «Dw.hoi»M.  (approprUted,  StaL  al  L..  pamphlet  edition,  p.  91,  bm.  19) 

i,«Moa 
i.aooeo 

1>0«) 

•■zz 

aoooo 
wo  00 

T ji,<l«l,  lanproprtaled,  StaL  at  L..  pamphlPt  editlOB.  p.  SI.  seo,  131 

0,600  00 

6, -.too  00 

At  Uw  BiTf  Tard.  Norfolk : 

i-Wt  of  M«tKbODa«.  {appn-pciaWd.  8tat  nt  L..  pamphlet  wlitinn.  p.  30.  »c.  1) 
T.»*Uit.(appn>priat*d, Stat. St  L.,pjunpl]leieelitiou,p,£i.  seel) 

i|  aoooo 

1.400  00 

1,400  00 

1,400  00 

soooo 

7,900  00 

4,0110  00 

Al  Uh  UTT.yard,  PoDuiwU : 
a«k<  nm-KoBaea,  {•pproprUled,  Sl»l.  M  L.,  pamphlet  edition,  p.  a  mw.  a) 

1,400  00 

I.40OOO 

1,500  00 
1,900  00 

i,soooo 

1,500  00 
1,400  00 

■■3SIS 

B,  100  00 

8,900  00 

H,  900  00 

M,fK»0O 

ST,  500  00 

5T,«0«, 
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Estimates  o/appropriaUone  required  bylhe  Bureau  o/Construction  and  Repair,  j-c, — ContiDued. 


Detailed  object  of  expenditare  and  explanations. 


*"  C  «  o   . 

»  rt  «  o  £ 


•?I8. 


i3 


fee     a 

&^«£ 

£*"  £  . 
5^  t  — * 
o  e  =  r«- 

< 


Civil  estaulishmknt— Contioued. 

The  ditTeronce  between  the  amount  appropriati'd  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jane  30. 1874,  and  the  amount  required  fur  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1875.  arises  from :  | 

Submitted  increase  of  salary  of  draughtsmao  at  Kittery > 

Submitted  iucreaae  of  salary  of  clerk  of  storehouses  at  Charlestown i 

SubmitttMi  increase  of  salary  of  drauj^htamau  at  Charlestown 

Submitted  increase  of  wilary  of  clerk  of  store-houses  at  Brooklyn 

Submitted  increase  of  salary  of  drnii);ht.Mnian  at  Brooklyn 

Submitted  increase  of  salary  of  drnuuhtsman  at  Philadelphia 

Submitted  increase  of  sulury  of  clerk  of  store-houses  at  Philadelphia 

Submitted  incrt^ase  of  salary  of  rlrrk  to  naval  cou»tructor  at  Washington  ..i 

Submitted  increase  of  salary  of  olork  of  store-houses  at  Washington 

Submitted  increase  of  salary  of  dr:iut:ht8man  at  Washington 

Submitted  for  salary  of  clerk  to  naval  constructor  at  Norfolk 

Submitted  for  salary  of  inspector  of  timber  at  Norfolk 

Submitted  increase  of  salary  of  drauglitsman  at  Norfolk 

Submitted  increase  of  snlary  of  time-clerk  at  Norfolk 

Submi  tted  increase  of  salary  of  draughtsman  at  Mare  Island 


Submitted  rednction  of  salary  of  clerk  of  store-hoaaes  at  Kittery. 


taoo  00 
:m>o  00 
aoo  00 

300  00 
300  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
1,400  00 
1, 400  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 


5.600  00 
100  00 


5.500  00 


C. 

CONSTBUCTION  AND  REPAIR  OK  \'K86BL8. 

Preservation  of  vessels  on  the  stocks  and  in  onlinary  ;  purchase  of  materi- 
als and  stores  of  all  kinds ;  labor  in  navy-yards  and  on  foreign  stations ; 
preservation  of  material;  purchase  of  tools ;  wear,  tear,  and  repair  of  ves- 
seln  atloat,  and  general  maintenance  of  the  Navy ;  incidental  expenses,  | 
advertising  and  foreign  postages,  ^appropriated,  Stat  at  L.,  pamphlet  edi-  | 
tion.  p.  31,  sec  6) i  3,500.000  00  |#3|&0C,OO0  (>0 

Con.struction  of  eight    steam^vessels  of  war,  (appropriated,  Stat  at  L.,  I 
pamphlet  edition,  p.  21,  sec  5) ] , 


3, 200  00(>  '"I 


PROTKCTIOX  OF  IROX-CLADR. 

Repair  and  preservation  of  iron-clads,  (submitted) 

D. 

PROTECTION  OF  TniUER-LANDB. 

Salaries  of  sub-agents  and  watchmen,  and  miscellaneona  expenses,  (appro- 
priated, Stat  at  L.,  pamphlet  edition,  p.  21,  sec.  7) 


600.000  00 


5,000  00 


5,000  00 


Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  Septetnber  1, 1873. 


Offers  to  furnish  and  deliver  25,000  pounds  ingoUcoppery  **7<iAt,"  at  the  Washington  nary- 
yard,  under  adrertisement  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Bepair,  March  17, 1873. 

David  Babcock  &  Co $i?.700  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage t<.97'2  .'•<* 

*Holiue8  &  Lissberger , 8,56*J  oO 

Opened  in  presence  of— 

I.  Hanscom,  Chirf  of  Bureau, 

H.  A.  GOLDSBOROUGH,  Chief  Clerk. 

B.  T.  Hanley,  Clerk, 

Navy  Department,  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  April  8, 1873. 

*Aooepted. 
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Ofm  to/Mrmisk  and  deliver  S>0,000  cubic  feet  of  live-oak  timber  at  either  the  JBTiffiry,  Charles- 
totTH,  or  Brooklyn  navy-yard,  or  such  p^'oportion  of  the  amount  at  either  yard  as  the  De- 
partment may  direct,  made  under  the  advertieement  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Re- 
pair of  March  19, 1873. 


.^  P.  Brown 

James  Bigler  &  Co 
•W.C.N.  Swift... 


00  ^ 


c  ® 


$1  40 
1  75 

12  00 


S<2.S 

las 


|1  69 

1  50 

tl  70 


1-2 

fix   S3   O 

'goo 

las 


$1  90 

1  50 

tl  70 


a 


Xi 

'5 
u 

QQ 


35 

1  20 
+  1  40 


'SoeeiTed  after  time. 

tTea  oeniM  per  cnbic  foot  to  be  added  for  deliveries  at  Charleeton  and  Kitterj. 

[Neither  of  the  above  offers  was  accepted.] 

Opened  in  presence  of— 

L  Hanscom,  Chief  of  Bureau, 

H.  A.  6oLi>SBOROUGig  Chief  Clerk. 

B.  T.  Hanust,  Clerk, 

Navt  Depabtment,  Burkau  of  CoNSTRUcnoN  AND  Repair,  April  17, 1873. 


Ofer$  to  furnish  and  deliver  live-oak  timber  in  quantities  of  from  3,000  to  25,000  cubic  feet  at 
radiofthe  navy-yards,  Charlestotim  and  Brooklyn,  made  under  the  advertisement  of  the 
Burmu  of  Construction  and  Bq^air  of  March  19,  1873. 


i?.P.  Brown 

James  Bigler  Sc  Co 
•W.C.N.  Swift... 


OB  4a 

11 


|1  79 

t2  00 
t2  00 


II 


04 


$1  79 
+  1  70 
tl  70 


So 
hi  ^ 


$1-79 
tl  40 
tl  40 


'Sredred  after  time. 

t7or  deliTeriM  reqnired  to  be  made  at  Charleston  or  Kittery  ten  oents  per  cabio  foot  to  be  added. 


[The  offer  of  J.  Bigler  Sc  Co.  was  accepted  for  25,000  cubic  feet,  deliverable  at 
RnoUyn  and  Kittery ;  and  of  W.  C.  N.  Swift  for  the  same  quantity,  deliverable  at 
Brooklyn  and  Charlestown.] 

Opened  in  presence  of— 

1.  Hanscom,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

H.  A.  GOLDSBOROUGH,  Chief  Clerk, 

B.  T.  Haxley,  Clerk. 

Navt  Departbcemt,  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  April  17, 1873. 
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Offers  to  fumisk  and  deliver  50,000  pounds  ingot-copper  at  the  Washington  navy^yard,  under 
advertisement  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  of  May  10, 1873. 

*  Holmes  &  Lissberger $16,250 

David  Babcock&Co 16,600 

C.  C.  Donglass 17,000 

A.  R.  Shepherd  &  Co 18,250 

Joseph  L.  Savage 16,345 

Opened  in  presence  of — 

I.  Hanscom,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

H.  A.  GoLDSBOROUGH,  Chirf  Clerk, 

B.  T.  Hanley,  Clerk, 
Navy  Department,  Bureau  of  Constructtion  and  Repair,  May  20, 1873. 


Offers  to  furnish  and  deliver  100,000  pounds  ingot-copper  (50,000  pounds  "  lake,^^  and  50,000 
pounds  other  than  "  lakCf")  at  the  JFashington  navy^yardy  under  advertisement  of  Bureau 
of  Construction  and  Repair  of  July  17,  1873. 

D.  Babcock&Co |27,960  00 

Holmes  &,  Lissberger 27,875  00 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 28,187  50 

George  H.  Creed 29,400  00 

Pope,  Cole  &  Co •27,550  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage 28,400  00 

N.L.  Simpkins 28,500  00 

Opened  in  presence  of— 

I.  Hanscom,  Chief  of  Bureau, 

H.  A.  GOLDSBOROUGH,  Chi^  Clerk, 

B.  T.  Hanley,  Clerk, 
Navy  Department,  Bureau  op  Construction  and  Repair,  July  31, 1873. 


Proposals  for  the  construction  of  two  iron  steam  sloops-of-war^  offered  under  the  adverti9e- 
ment  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  of  June  18,  1873. 


Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons 

John  Roach 

The  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Company 

Atlantic  Works 


Vessel  complete. 


one  $325, 000 
two  *|290, 000  each 
two  $350, 000  each 
5  one  $305, 000 
)  two  for  $592, 000 


Hull  only. 


one  $185, 000 
two  $362, 000 


*  Accepted  for  two  yesseU. 

Opened  in  presence  of — 

I.  Hanscom,  Chief  of  Bureau, 

H.  A.  Goldsborough,  ChUf  Clerk, 

B.  T.  Hanley,  Clerk. 
Navy  Department,  Bureau  op  Construction  and  Repair,  August  1, 1873. 


Proposals  for  the  construction,  including  all  the  necessary  materials  except  the  live-oak  timherj 
of  the  hull  of  a  steam  sloop-of-war  of  about  640  tons,  offered  under  the  advertisement  of 
the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  of  June  21, 1873. 

Nathaniel  McKay $185,000 

Thomas  Stack 148,500 

Donald  McKay 168,000 

Robert  £.  Jackson 169,950 

'Accepted. 
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William  W.Bates $180,000 

JohnEiyjlis  &  Son 190,000 

John  W.  Griffiths 179,400 

t  (delivered at  Philadelphia) 83,000 

*John  W. Lynn, /  (delivered  at  New  York) asIsOO 

(  (delivered  at  Boston) 84,000 

Opened  In  presence  of— 

I.  Hanscom,  Chief  of  fiureau. 

H.  A.  OoLDKBOROUGH,  Chief  Clerk, 

B.  T.  Hakley,  CUrlc, 
Xavy  Departscent,  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  Augmt  7,  1873. 


?T9pO¥d$for  building  aloop-of-war  at  Kittery  navy-yard,  {labor  onlyj)  offered  under  adver- 
ti$eiHent  of  the  Bureau  of  Canatruction  and  Bepair  of  July  30,  1873. 

LE.McMichael,  all  except  blacksmith  work $46,725 

MoU  W.  Griffiths,  all  except  blacksmith  work 46,200 

SimoQ  McKay,  all  except  blacksmith  work 52,600 

William  Femald,  all  carpenter  work 46,000 

Cate  &.  Hontress,  joiner  work,  in  and  out 19,965 

Leri  Remick,  joiner  work,  in  andont 17,600 

Jweph  W.  Marden,  joiner  work,  in  and  out 13,  IMO 

Samoel  A Tobey,  joiner  work,  in  andont 13,390 

JesraM.  Wilson,  calking  and  scraping 5,325 

GreeD  &.  Adams,  calking  and  scraping 3, 700 

BeDJamio  Bailey,  calking  and  scraping 3, 800 

John  Ranick,  raising  framing,  ribboning,  and  planking 13, 500 

S.  F.  Trefethan,  decking  and  strapping 10, 800 

Badpr  &■  Hnnter,  timbering,  strapping,  and  planking 10, 460 

William  W.  Dixon,  ontboara  joiner  work 3,300 

^moel  Clark,  inboard  joiner  work 9,700 

Berry  &  Jones,  blacksmith  work 25, 645 

Joseph  E.  Fernald,  first  calking 4,800 

Opened  in  presence  of— 

I.  Hanscom,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

H.  A.  Gk>i.DSBOROUGH,  Chief  Clerk, 

B.  T.  HAXI.EY,  Clerk. 
Xavt  Department,  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  September  1, 1873. 


Qfnv  tofurnieh  and  deliver  50,000  pounds  of  ingot-copperj  other  than  "  lake^"  at  the  Wash- 
i»ft»n  Xary-yard,  under  advertisement  of  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Bepair  of  Septem- 
ber 4, 1873. 

David  Babcock  &  Co $13,650  00 

Pope,Cole&Co 13,250  00 

Jweph  L.  Savage •13,125  00 

Opened  in  presence  of — 

I.  Hanscom,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

H.  a.  Goldsborough,  Chief  Clerk, 

B.  T.  Hanley,  Clerk. 

Kavy  Department,  Bureau  op  Construction  and  Repair,  September  22, 1873. 
*  Accepted.  t  Withdrew  his  bid. 
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Ojfers  to  furnish  material  for  the  navy  ^  under  the  advertisement  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction 
and  Repair  of  April  29, 1873,  at  the  navy-yard,  Kittery,  Maine, 


Class  No.  1..  Wbite-oak  logs  :t 


Samuel  Richardson. 
Thomas  W.Bntt.... 
W.  M.  Shakspear . . . . 
Trickey  &  Jewett. .. 

William  White 

S.  P.  Brown 

George  T.  Wallace.. 


$5, 500  00 
7,200  00 
6,000  00 
6, 000  00 
6, 600  00 
7, 800  00 
6,550  00 


Class  No.  2.    White-oak  keel- 
pieces: 

Thomas  W.  Butt 

W.  M.  Shakespear 

Trickey  &  Jewett 

William  White 

S.P.Brown 

George  T.  Wallace 


•1,144  00 
1,235  00 
1, 300  00 
1,950  00 
2, 340  00 
1,560  00 


Class  No.  3.    White-oak  curve 
timber: 

Samuel  Richardson .  i . . . 

Thomas  W.  Butt 

W.  M.  Shakespear 

Trickey  &  Jewett 

William  White 

S.  P.  Brown 

George  T.  Wallace 

Class   No.  7.      Yellow -pine 
logs: 


1,498  00 
•1,498  00 
1, 819  00 
1, 819  00 
1, 926  00 
6,420  00 
2, 140  00 


Thomas  W.  Butt... 

A.  H.  Lindsay 

W.  M.  Shakespear. . 
Trickey  &,  Jewett. , 
William  White.... 

S.  P.  Brown 

George  T.  Wallace. 


8,700  00 
6,900  00 
6,900  00 

-6, 450  00 
6,900  00 

10, 200  00 
7,050  00 


Class   No.  9.       Yellow -pine 
mast-timber: 


A.  H.  Lindsay 

W.  M.  Shakespear 
Trickey  &  Jewett. 
William  White  ... 

8.  P.  Brown 

George  T.  Wallace 


•2, 193  84 
3, 656  40 
3,656  40 
2, 559  48 
5,789  30 
2,254  78 


Class   No.  11.      White- pine 
logs: 


Trickey  &  Jewett. 
S.  P.  Brown 


%  400  00 
3,800  00 


Class   No.  13.      White -pine 
plank  boards : 

Joseph  W.  Duryee 

Trickey  &  Jewett 

Watson  &.  Pittinger 


940  00 

*800  00 

1,480  00 


Class  No.  15.    White  ash : 


Joseph  W.  Duryee  . . 
Trickey  &,  Jewett. .. 
Watson  &,  Pettinger 


•$385  00 

$385  00 

693  00 


Class    No.   16. 
oars: 


White  -  ash 


George  T.  Yauchan 

David  Babcock  &  Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Watson  &.  Pettinger 

Class  No.  18.    Black-walnut, 
&c. 


406  24 

•383  25 

459  90 

2, 503  90 


Joseph  W.  Duryee 

Trickey  &.  Jewett 

Watson  &  Pettinger  .... 

Class  No.  32.    Iron,  round  and 
square: 

Spalding  &  Parrott 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

David  Babcock  &  Cq 

George  H.  Creed 

John  Williams 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

Class  No.  33.    Iron,  flat : 


Spalding  &  Parrott. 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

George  H.  Creed 

John  Williams 

Joseph  L.  Savage. .. 


Class  No.  34.    Iron,  plate: 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

David  Babcock  &.  Co . 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 


Class  No.  35.    Steel : 

Spalding  &  Parrott . . . . 

Hyatt  £  Spencer 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

Reese,  Graff  &.  Woods. . 

Class  No.  37.    Iron  spikes  :t 


Spalding  &  Parrott 

Hyatt  &,  Spencer 

David  Babcock  &.  Co. . 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 


Class  No.  39.    Iron  cut  nails 


James L.  Parker.. 
Hyatt  &,  Spencer. 
George  H.  Creed . , 
Joseph  L.  gavage. 


4,000  00 

•2, 500  00 

5,600  00 


790  00 
721  00 
873  00 
775  00 
*691  00 
846  25 


1, 048  00 

981  85 

1, 012  50 

'931  20 

1, 172  00 


t3, 190  42 

*3, 565  53 

3,633  26 

3, 825  74 


52  00 
52  00 
52  00 
46  00 
•41  60 


325  00 
362  50 
350  00 
395  00 
312  50 


•108  85 

tl08  18 

132  00 

115  07 


*  Accepted. 


tBidi^ected. 


X  Class  not  awarded. 


^Decided  by  lot 
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Class  No.  42.       Lead  pipe, 

James  L.  Parker 

Hjatt  Sl  Spencer 

David  Babcock  &  Co. . . . 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

Gas  No.  43.    Zinc : 

Hyatt  A  Spencer 

David  Babcock  &  Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 


Class  No.  44.    Tin  : 

Jamea  L.  Parker 

Hyatt  &  Spencer. 

David  Babcock  &,  Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage.. .. 


CbsNo.  45.    Solder  :t 

James  L.  Parker 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

David  Babcock  &  Co. 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage] 


Clas»  No.  4a    Locks,  hinges  : 

James  L.  Parker 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

David  BalKJOck  &  Co  .. . 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

Claw  No.  49,    Screws  : 


Hyatt  &  Spencer  . 

David  Babcock   &  Co. 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 


CU«No.50.    Files  :t 

James  L.  Parker... 
Hyatt  &,  Spencer.. 
George  H.  Creed . . . 
Joseph  L.  Savage. . 

Clasi  No.  51.    Angers  :t 

Hyatt  Sl  Spencer.. 
Joseph L.  Savage.. 


Claw  Kg.  52.  Tools  for  stores  : 

Hyatt  Si  Spencer 

David  Babcock  &  Co 

G«orge  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 


Class  Ko.  53.    Tools  for  yards 
and  shops : 

Hyatt  Sc  Spencer 

David  Babcock  d&  Co..  . 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

*  Accepted. 


•$594  00 
600  00 
625  00 
605  00 
655  00 


1,018  75 

997  50 

•920  00 

1, 085  00 


728  00 
747  60 
724  00 

884  00 
798  00 


111  00 
102  00 
102  00 
105  00 
96  00 


249  00 
141  62 
•138  50 
206  00 
308  50 


f533  28 
621  21 

•572  40 
689  35 


798  47 
563  93 
951  02 
669  52 


465  96 
548  53 


87  31 
•69  75 
112  50 

91  00 


10,417  95 
11,548  20 
•9,817  30 
11,923  10 

t  Rctjected. 


Class  No.  54.    Hardware  : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

David  Babcodf  &  Co. 
Joseph  L.  Savage 


Class  No.  56.    White-lelid : 

James  L.  Parker 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

David  Babcock  &.  Co. 

George  H.  Creed , 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

Witherall&  Bros 


Class  No.  58.    Colored  paints : 


James  L.  Parker 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

David  Babcock  &  Co. 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 


Class  No.  59.    Linseed-oil : 

James  L.  Parker 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

David  Babcock  «&  Co.. 
George  H.  Creed. 
Joseph  L.  Savage. 


J... 


Class  No.  60,  Varnish,  &c.  :t 

James  L.  Parker , 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

David  Babcock  &  Co.. 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 


Class  No.  63.    Sperm  and  lard 
oil:t 


Class  No.  64.   Tallow,  soap :  t 

Geo.  T.Vaughn 

Henry  C.  Walker 

Hyatt   &,  Spencer 1 

David  Babcock  &  Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 


Class  No.  65.    Fish-oil  :t 


Geo.  T.  Vanghn 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

David  Babcock  &  Co 

Geo.  H.  Creeci 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

1  Class  not  awarded. 


+$627  87 

•658  40 

913  06 

•1,045  00 

1, 112  50 

1, 190  00 

i;  125  00 

1, 250  00 

1, 100  00 

•417  00 

+383  75 

477  95 

484  50 

446  50 

3, 500  00 

3, 500  00 

*3, 430  00 

3, 675  00 

3, 465  00 

249  00 

222  75 

244  05 

251  40 

235  45 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

746  00 

David  Babcock  &.  Co... 

823  00 

George  H.  Creed 

780  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

753  00 

Hastings  &Co 

958  00 

215  00 
220  00 
210  00 
215  00 
300  00 
195  00 


332  00 

248  00 
268  00 
236  00 
228  00 
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Class  No.  69.  Brashes : 


James  L.  Parker.. 
Hyatt  &,  Spencer.. 
Joseph  L.  Sayage. 


Class  No.  70.   Dry-goods :  X 

Hyatt  &,  Spencer 

David  Babcock  &  Co.. 

George  H.  Creed 

JoHeph  L.  Savage 


Class  No.  71.     Stationery : 


Frost  Sl  Adams... 
Wm.  H.  Dempsey. 
Wm.  Ballantyne.. 
P.W.Derham 


Chiss  No.  73.   Ship-chandlery :  X 


George  T.Vaughn 

Hyatt  &  Spencer , 

David  Babcock  &  Co . . . 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage , 


ChiMS  No.  74.   Acids  :  X 


Hyatt  &.  Spencer 

David  Babcock  &  Co . . 
*  Accepted. 


•$375  00 
441  00 
720  62 


.380  20 
426  42 
467  20 
371  90 


999  35 

1,182  28 

•978  28 

1,409  55 


513  37 
429  80 
526  00 
440  00 
377  50 


334  40 
423  00 


George  H.  Creed.. 
Joseph  L.  Savage. 


$571  60 

418  34 


Class  No.  77.   Belting,  packing :  X 


Hyatt  &  Spencer 

David  Babcock  &.  Co . . . 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 


Class  No.  78.   Lteather :  X 


Hyatt  &  Spencer . . . . . 
David  Babcock  &  Co . 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage — 
William  Conn 


Class  87.  Bituminons  coal : 

John  W.  Deering 

Spalding  &,  Parrott 

Charles  E.  Walker  <&  Co. 

David  Babcock  &  Co 

Con.  Coal  Co 


Class  No.  88.  Charcoal. 

Charles  E.  Walker  &  Co. 

David  Babcock  &  Co 

George  H.  Creed 


300  00 
332  75 
372  50 
329  25 


298  50 
325  00 
400  50 
291  40 
352  00 


4,782  00 
5,220  00 
5,250  OO 
5,274  00 
•4, 722  OO 


1,475  00 

•1,045  00 

1,450  00 


X  C1m8  not  awarded. 


Opened  in  presence  of— 

I.  Hanscom,  Chief  of  Bureau, 
H.  A.  GoLDSBOROUQH,  Chief  Clerk. 
B.  T.  Hanley,  Clerk. 

Navy  Department,  Bureau  op  Construction  and  Repair,  May  27, 1873. 


Offers  to  furnish  materials  for  the  Navy^  undfir  the  advertisement  of  the  Bureau  ofConstrue- 
iion  and  Repair,  of  April  29,  1873,  at  the  navy^ard,  Charlestownj  Mass. 


Class  No.  1.   White-oak  logs  :X 

Samuel  Richardson 

Thomas  W.Butt 

W.  M.  Shakespear 

Wm.  White 

S.P.Brown 

Trickey  &  .Tewett 

George  T.  Wallace 

Class  No.  7.  Yellow-pine  logs : 

Thomas  W.Butt 

W.  M.  Shakespear 

Wm.  White 

S.P.Brown 

Trickey  &  Jewett 

Watson  A,  Pittinger 

George  T.  Wallace 


Class  No.  16.  White-ash  oars : 


D.  Babcock  &.  Co . 

George  H. Creed. 

*  Accepted. 


$5. 500  03 
7, 000  00 
6,000  00 
6,600  00 
7, 800  00 
6, 0(A)  00 
6,500  00 


5,500  00 
4,500  00 
4, 500  00 
6,800  00 
•4, 300  00 
4,900  00 
4,600  00 


•491  16 
567  65 
t  R^ected. 


Class  No.  25.   Lignum- vita) : 


D.  Babcock  &,  Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Trickey  &  Jewett 

Class  No,  32.  Iron,  round  and 
square  : 

May  &  Co 

Loring  &.  Wales  Brothers 

Hyatt  &.  Spencer — 

John  Williams 

*$620  00 
720  00 
650  CO 

•3,784  00 
4, 410  00 

t3,755  00 
3,927  00 

D.  Babcock  &Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

Class  No.  33.  Iron,  flat: 

Mav  &  Co 

4,787  00 
3,985  00 
4,835  00 

1,337  00 

Loring  &  Wales  Brothers 

Hyatt  &.  Spencer 

John  Williams.... 

1,796  25 
1, 414  00 
1,372  50 

D.  Babcock  &Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

I  Claaa  not  awarded. 

1,692  50 

•1,217  00 

1,720  00 

* 
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Cb89  Xo.  34.   Iron  plate  : 

May  &Co "^$2,892  34 

Loring  <&  Wales  Brothers  3, 502  04 

Hvattdc Spencer t2,558  61 

D.'Babcockd^  Co 3,133  23 

G.H.  Creed 3,121  10 

Joseph  Lu  Savage 3, 356  15 

CiusNo.35.  Steel: 

Mar  &  Co •|1,743  50 

Lonng  &,  Wales  Brothers  2, 541  00 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 1,955  10 

GeorueH.  Creed 1,826  00 

Joseph  JL.  Savage 2,114  62 

Reese, Graff  <&  Woods.. .  1, 936  00 


CUsNo.37.  Iron  spikes: 

Loring  Sl  Wales  Brothers 

Hyatt  &.  Spencer 

D.Babcock  <&  Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Joaeph  L.  Savage 

CliBB  No.  38.    Iron  wrought 
DaUsit 

Loring  &  Wales  Brothers 

Hyatt  &,  Spencer 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

Cuts  Xo.  39.   Iron  cnt  nails : 

May  &Co 

Loring  &  Wales  Brothers 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

D.Babcock  &  Co 

G.  EL  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

C1i«No.42.  Lead: 


•405  00 
469  00 
450  00 
438  75 
429  37 


37  50 

43  50 

144  00 

37  50 

627  20 

645  57 

1 574  08 

619  60 

*  607.  55 

631  20 

J.  H.  Chadwick  &  Co ... .  •  708  75 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 746  25 

D.Babcock  &Co 763  75 

George  H.  Creed 713  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage 812  50 

ClaMNo.43.    Zinc: 

May&^Co 4,250  00 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 4,750  00 

D.Babcock  &Co 4,450  CO 

George  H.  Creed •3,800  00 

JoM^ph  L.  Savage 5, 062  50 

CUfi8No.44.    Tin: 

May  &  Co *515  00 

Hyatt  &^  Spencer 636  05 

D.  Baboock  &,  Co 556  50 

Geoige  H.  Creed 565  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage 611  70 

*  Aeoepted.  t  Bcijeoted. 


Class  No.  48.    Locks,  hinges, 
&c. : 

May  &  Co $1,242  90 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 9.50  95 

D.Babcock  &Co 1,020  65 

George  H.  Creed '756  80 

Joseph  L.  Savage 1,829  00 

Class  No.  49.    Screws : 

May  &  Co 50  40 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 4H  75 

D.Babcock&Co 52  70 

George  H.  Creed ^43  80 

Joseph  L.  S»Tage 65  05 

Class  No.  50.    Files : 

May  &  Co 2,553  21 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 2, 157  85 

Georee  H.  Creed •2,063  42 

Joseph  L.  Savage 2,66109 

Class  No.  51.    Augers : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 12, 469  15 

George  H.  Creed *2, 741  10 

Joseph  L.  Savage 3, 014  45 

Class  No.  52.    Tools  for  stores : 

May  &  Co 908  00 

Hyatt  &  Spencer t551  26 

D.Babcock&Co 876  50 

George  H.  Creed ^650  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage 703  00 

Class  No.  53.    Tools  for  yard 

use: 

May  &  Co 2,892  37 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 2, 687  73 

D.Babcock&Co 2,986  85 

George  H.  Creed •2,416  93 

Joseph  L.  Savage 3, 230  70 

Class  No.  54.    Hardware : 

May  &  Co 3,046  09 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 2,938  89 

D.Babcock&Co 3,251  00 

George  H.  Creed ^2,806  80 

Joseph  L.  Savage 3, 386  40 


Class  No.  56.    White  lead : 

J.  H.  Chadwick  &  Co.. .  4, 100  00 

D.  &  J.  NobUt 5,200  00 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 4,350  00 

D.Babcock&Co 4,360  00 

George  H.  Creed •3,960  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage 4, 650  00 

Witherall  &  Bros 4,400  00 

Fahnstock  &  Schwartz . .  4, 136  00 
X  Class  not  awarded. 
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Class  No.  57.    Zinc : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer $456  25 

D.  Babcock  &,  Co ^450  00 

George  H.  Creed •$450  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage 468  75 


Class  No.  58.    Colored  paints : 

Charles  Richardson  &  Co 

May  &,  Co 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

D.  Babcock  <&Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

Class  No.  60.    Varnish,  &c, : 

Charles  Richardson  &  Co 

May  &  Co 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

D.  Babcock  &  Co. . .. 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

Class  No.  63.    Sperm  and  lard 
oil: 

D.  &  J.  Noblit 

Thomas  G.  Hunt 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

Hastings  &.  Co 


1, 139  00 
*1, 033  00 
1,070  10 
1, 083  00 
1, 121  00 
1, 100  30 


2,491  00 
2, 348  50 
2, 344  50 
2, 312  00 
•2, 134  50 
2, 418  80 


6,015 
6,000 
5, 220 
5,280 
•4,710 
4,938 
6,654 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Class  No.  64.    Tallow,  soap  :t 


D.  &  J.  Noblit... 
Hyatt  &  Spencer ., 
D.  Babcock  &  Co. 
George  H.  Creed.. 
Joseph  L.  Savage . . 


60  00 
33  75 
50*00 
45  00 
29  37 


Class  No.  65.    Fish-oil  :t 


D.  &  J.  Noblit..-. 
Thomas  G.  Hunt.. 
Hyatt  &.  Si)encer. 
D.  Babcock  &  Co . . 
George  H.  Creed.. 
Joseph  L.  Savage. 

Class  No. 68.    Glass: 


May  &  Co 

Hyatt  &  Spencer, 
D.  Babcock  &>  Co . . 
George  H.  Creed.. 
Joseph  L.  Savage. 


1,290  00 

1, 125  00 

900  00 

960  00 

900  00 

855  00 

•528  92 

559  58 

704  95 

617  43 

782  94 

Class  No.  69.    Brnshes : 


May  &  Co 

Hyatt  &  Spencer. 
D.  Babcock  &  Co.. 
George  H.  Creed.. 
Joseph  L.  Savage. 
*  Accepted. 


1,324  50 
1, 254  74 
1, 398  95 
•1, 212  75 
1,469  15 


Class  No.  70.    Dry-goods : 

Hyatt  &.  Spencer 

D.Babcock&Co 

George  H.  Creed 


$933  35 

991  25 

•844  75 


Class  No.  71.  Stationery : 

John  M.  Whittemore  & 

Co 

W.  H.  Dempsey 

Frost  &  Adams 

Wm.  Ballantyne 

P.W.  Derham 

Class  No.  72.    Crncibles : 


May  &  Co 

Hyatt  &  Spencer. , 
D.  Babcock  &  Co . . 
George  H.  Creed., 
Joseph  L.  Savage. 


Class  No.  73.  Ship-chandlery : 


Hyatt  &  Spencer. 
D.  Babcock  &Co, 
George  H.  Creed. 

Class  No. 74.    Acids: 


Hyatt  &  Spencer. 
D.  Babcock  &  Co . . 
Gfeorge  H.  Creed-. 
Joseph  L.  Savage. 


Class  No.  75.     Resin,  pitch, 
&c. : 


Hyatt  &  Spencer . 
D.Babcock&Co. 
George  H.  Creed. 


Class  No.  77.    Belting,  pack- 
ing: t 

C.M.Clapp  &Co 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

D. Babcock  &  Co....... 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

Pine  &.  Bamum 

Boston  Car-Spring  Co$.. 

Class  No.  78.    Leather : 

C.M.Clapp&Co 

May  &  Co 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

Pine  &.  Barnum 

William  Conn 


Class  No.  85.  Anthracite  coal : 


1, 126  72 
1, 149  41 
1,122  75 
•1,120  62 
1.290  15 


•361  05 
362  64 
405  00 
416  00 
374  00 


1, 400  75 

1,537  5U 

•990  50 


5, 138  96 

1, 995  45 

•1,2^  75 

1, 569  60 


237  50 

235  00 

•224  50 


5,186  00 
4,347  30 
5, 575  75 
3, 939  75 
4, 946  70 
5,332  75 


•874  50 

887  00 

1,056  00 

1,213  60 

876  00 

1,148  50 

$600  00 

1,677  00 


J.  C.  Wellington 16, 200  00 

D.  Babcock  &  Co •16,040  00 

S.  P.  Brown 20,400  00 


t  B^ected. 


;  Class  not  awarded. 


$  Decided  by  lot. 
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(U<*«  Xo.  i?7.       Bitaminous 

eoal: 

J.  C.  Wellington 

Cod.  Coal  Co 

Alex.  Ray,  agent 

I).  Babcock  <&:  Co 


$6,760  00 
6,136  00 

*6, 080  00 
6, 912  00 


Class  No.  88.    Charcoal : 

D.  Babcock  &  Co $1, 875  00 

George  H.  Creed "1,580  00 


Opened  in  presence  of— 

I.  Hans<::om,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

H.  A.  Gold.sbokou(;h,  ChUf  Clerk. 

B.  T.  Haxley,  Clerk. 

NivY  Department,  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  May  27,  1873. 


fftr*  to  farniiik  malerial  for  the  Navif  utfder  the  advertisement  af  the  Bureau  of  Construe- 
tion  and  lltpair,  of  April  i>9,  1873,  at  tka  nary-yard,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


CUffeNol.  Whit€-oak  logs  :t  . 

Samuel  Richardson $10, 000  00 

Thomas  W.  Butt 13, 400  00 

A.H.Lind8ay 13,000  00 

Wm.  M.  Shakespear 11, 000  00 

.S.P.Brown 13,800  00 

Trickey  &  Je wett 1 1 ,  000  00 

Wm.  White 12,400  00 

fieorge  T.  Wallace 12, 800  00 

J.Bigler&Co 11,800  00 

^la*  No.  7.  Yellow-pine  logs : 

Thomas  W.  Butt 10, 400  00 

A.H.Lindsav 9,000  00 

Wm.  M.  Shakespear 9, 000  00 

B.P.Brown 12,600  00 

Trickey  &  Jewet t *8, 200  00 


Wm.Whit* 

W'atson  &  Pittinger 

Oeo.  T.Wallace 

J.Bigler&  Co 


'iss   No.    13. 
plank  boards  : 


White-pine 


8, 400  00 
8, 800  00 
9, 000  00 
8, 600  00 


Joseph  ^V.  Duryee 10, 585  00 

i>.P.Brown 13,990  00 

Trickey  &  Jewet t *9, 825  00 

Watson  &  Pittinger 10,200  00 

J.Bigler&  Co 11,558  00 


<!***  No. 
Ac: 


15.      White    ash, 


JofiephW.  Durj-ee ♦I, 950  00 

A.  H.  Lindsay 2,000  00 

Trickey  &  Jewett 2, 100  00 

Watson  &  Pittinger....  2,125  00 

16.       W^hite-ash 


♦•aM    Xo. 
"ars: 


0.  H,  Creed 

I>.  Babcock  &.  Co 

W'aUon  &  Pittinger 

•Accepted.  tR«»jectecl. 

10  N 


760  00 

*670  00 

2,900  00 


Class  No.  18.    Black  walnut. 
&.C. :  , 

Joseph  W.  Duryee 

Trickey  &  Jewett 

Watson  &  Pittinger 

Class  No.  23,    Black  spruce  : 


$9.^5  00 

975  00 

*927  00 


S.  P.  Brown 

Trickey  &  Jewett  .. 
Wat«on  &  Pittinger 


1,600  00 
1,600  00 
1,460  00 


Joseph  Wescott $1, 100  00 


Class   No.    24. 
staves,  &c.: 


White  -  oak 


Thomas  W.  Butt 

D.  Babcock  &  Co  . . . 
W^atson  &  Pittinger 


2, 600  00 

2, 800  00 

*2, 510  00 


Class    No.  32. 
and  sqaare : 


Iron,  round 


Hyatt  &  Spencer 7,  .585  00 

John  W^illiams 7, 939  00 

George  H.  Creed *7, 462  50 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 9, 660  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage 8, 750  00 

Class  No.  33.    Iron,  flat : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 11, 526  00 

John  Williams "^l,  553  00 


George  H.  Cree<l 
D.  Babcock  &  Co 
Joseph  L.  Savage 


1,615  00 

1,884  50r 
1,780  00 


Class  No.  37.    Iron  spikes : 


D.  &J.  Noblit 2,520  00 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 2, 038  75 

George  H.  Creed *1, 890  00 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 2, 100  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage 1 ,  965  00 


*  Clans  not  awarded 


§  Received  too  late. 
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Class  No.  38.    Iron,  wrought, 

• 

Class  No.  53.    Tools  for  yards : 

nails :  t 

. 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

t$758  IG 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

$61  50 

George  H.  Creed 

815  tdi> 

George  H.  Creed 

195  00 

I).  Babcock  &  Co 

•791   'Mi 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

61  50 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

1,095  :J4 

Class  No.  39.    Iron  cat  nails : 

Class  No.  54.    Hardware : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

165  37 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

1,6H4  Of 

George  H.  Creed 

*158  50 

George  H.  Creed 

*l,(i<>3  Mi 

D.  Habcock  &  Co 

180  00 

1).  Babcock  &  Co 

1,H(»5  tiO 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

176  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

2,013  10 

Class    No.    42.     Lead,   pipe, 

Class  No.  56.    White  lead: 

sheet : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

2,225  00 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

1, 592  00 

George  H.  Creed 

•l,yr'0  OH 

George  H.  Creed 

*1,471  00 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

2, 180  Oi> 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

1, 632  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

2, 125  (HI 

Joseph  L  Savage .,. 

1,692  50 

WitheraU  &  Bros 

2,200  Oi> 

Fahnestock  &  Co 

2,056  00 

Class  No.  43.    Zinc : 

• 

Class  No.  57.    Zinc-paint : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

George  II.  Creed 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

1,900  00 

•1,480  00 

1,780  00 

1,980  00 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

George  H.  Creed 

D.  Babcock  «\'.  Co 

Jo8ei>h  L.  Savage 

720  00 

•040  00 

7tK)  Oil 

710  00 

Class  No.  44.    Tin: 

Class  No.  58.    Colored  paints : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

330  80 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

1,570  00 

George  H.  Creed 

344  00 

George  II.  Creed 

•1,;W3  40 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

•302  25 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

1,61H)  40 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

341  75 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

1,559  no 

Class  No.  48.    Locks,  hinges, 
4&C. : 

Class  No.  59.    Linseed-oil : 

1, 667  51 

D.&  J.Noblit 

7.560  00 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

6,930  00 

George  H.  Creed 

•1,304  20 

George  II.  Creed 

♦6,2:J0  tKJ 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

2, 02:5  60 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

6,720  (NJ 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

2, 496  50 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

6,790  VO 

Class  No.  49.    Screws : 

Cla.s8  No.  60.    Varnish,  &.c. : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

1,455  10 

D.&  J.Noblit 

1,304  00 

George  H.  Creed 

•1,388  60 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

1,104    (Ml 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

1, 502  20 

George  H.  Creed 

•1,103  (M» 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

1,880  55 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

1,  1H6   (HI 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

1, 146  00 

CIa9sNo.50.    Files: 

Class  No.  63.    Sperm-oil :  t 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

952  11 

George  H.  Creed 

•903  50 

Thomas  G.  Hunt 

2,400  {Mt 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

1,140  14 

D.&.  J.Noblit 

2,292  CHI 

Hyatt  dc  Spencer 

1,998  00 

Class  No.  51.    Augers: 

Gecrge  H.  Creed 

1,908  W 

D.  Babcock  &.  Co 

2,  040  00 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

f  1,749  65 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

1,  884  00 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

•1,892  85 

Hastinsrs  &,  Co 

2, 520  00 

2, 361  40 

Class  No.  64.    Tallow,  soap: 

Class  No.  52.   Tools  for  stores: 

D.&  J.Noblit. 

164  50 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

88  32 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

George  H.  Creed 

128  00 

George  H.  Creed 

85  20 

•128  0<) 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

•70  80 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

136  (0 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

130  56 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

128  50 

Accepted. 

f  Bid  nject 

ed«                           I  Class  not  awarded 

• 
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( j»«  No.  65.    Fish-oil : 

Thomas  G.  Hnnt $150  00 

D.&  J.Noblit 170  00 

Hvatt  &  Spencer 119  00 

Georsre  H.  Creed 114  00 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 132  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage 114  00 

•Ij*  Xo.  6?.    Glass : 

Hvatt  &.  Spencer 1226  77 

Gtorge  H.  Creed *235  75 

D.Babcock  &  Co 2^1  75 

Jo!»epb  L.  Savage 312  15 

• .  tvs  No.  69.    Brashes: 

Hvatt  &  Spencer t719  40 

<;«<irge  H.  Creed •752  50 

1>.  Babcock  &  Co H29  (M) 

Jir»eph  L.  Savage 1, 402  15 

«.  L--  No.  70.    Dry-goods : 

Hvatt  A  Spencer 799  60 

iii-iiTue  H.  Creed '733  00 

1).  Ba»)c<xk  &:  Co 823  65 

<  IK'S  No.  71.     Stationery : 

W.  H.  Demp-sey *373  20 

William  Ballantyne 3rt0  :i5 

P.W.Derbam 431  05 

(.  U*  No.  73.    Sbip-chandlery : 

Hvatt  &  Spencer 1, 064  14 

f;«orge  H.  Creed *975  90 

D.Babcock  &  Co 1,147  70 

f  ji«  No.  74.    Acids : 

Hvatt  &  Spencer f  1 10  00 

<ieorj^e  n.  Creed •lie  00 


D.  Babcock  &  Co $151  50 

Joseph  L.  Savage 118  50 

Class  Xo.  77.    Belting,  pack- 
ing :t 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 1, 366  00 

George  H.  Creed 1 ,  114  50 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 1,687  50 

Joseph  L.  Savage 1 ,  575  00 

Pine  &  Bamum 2, 056  00 

Class  No.  78.    Leather : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer f  198  88 

George  II.  Creed 223  60 

D.  Babcock  &  Co *217  t*0 

Joseph  L.  Savage 226  50 

I'iiie  &  Barunui 226  00 

William  Conn 250  00 

Class  No.  80.    Juukit 

George  H,  Creed  . .  .* 6, 700  00 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 6, 700  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage 6, 350  00 

Chiss  No.  85.  Anthracite  coal : 

A.F.Nathan ^6,666  00 

D.  Babcock  «&,  Co 7, 420  00 

Class    No.  86.    Semi-bitumi- 
uons  coal : 

A.F.Nathan 3,852  00 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 4, 080  00 

Berwind  &  Bradley *3, 840  00 

Class  No.  88.  Oliarcoal : 

D.  Babcock  <&  Co "1, 220  00 


"jiened  in  presence  of — 

1.  Haxscom,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

H.  A.  GoLDsnoRoUGH,  Chief  Cleric. 

B.  T.  Haxley,  Clirk. 
Navy  Depaktmext,  Bureai'  of  Construction  and  Rkpair,  May  21  y  1873. 


*ff*r%  to  furnhh  materiah  for  the  Nary^  under  the  advert utement  of  the  Bureau  of  Construc- 
tion and  Repair  of  April  29,  1873,  at  the  navy-yard,  rhiladeJphia,  Pa. 


^■!x«  No.  1.    White-oak  logs :  { 

Saronel  Richardson 

J.  &.  C.  Stockham 

A.  H.  Lindsay 

W.  M.  Shakespear 

Trickey  &,  Jewett 

William  White 

S.  P.  Brown 

Watson  6l  Pittinger 

Geofge  T.  Wallace 

J.Bigler  ^^Co 

*Aceepted. 


$4, 500  00 
5, 400  00 
6, 300  00 
4,700  00 
7,000  00 
6, 200  00 
7, 400  00 
6,900  00 
5,975  00 
6,250  00 

t  Rejected. 


Class  No.  3.  W^hite-oak  cnrvo 
timber : 


A.  H.  Lindsav 

<564  75 

W.  M.  Shakespear 

Trickey  &,  Jewett 

William  White 

•481  92 
753  00 
602  40 

S.P.Brown 

2,259  00 

George  T.  Wallace 

Class  No.  4.  White-oak  plank : 
W.  M.  Shakespear 

677  70 
•4, 320  00 

X  Class  not  awarded. 
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Trickey  &  Jewett 

S.  P.  Brown 

$6, 450  00 
8, 440  00 
5,670  00 
5, 400  00 
6, 727  50 

Watson  &  Pittinger 

George  T.  Wallace 

J.  Biiiler  &.  Co . ....- 

Class  No.  11.  White-pine  logs : 

J.  «fe  C.  Stockhara 

Trickey  &  Jewett 

Watson  &  Pittinger 

J.  Bigler  &  Co 

*1,360  00 
1,400  00 
1, 720  00 
1,600  00 

Class   No.    13.      White-pine 
plank,  &c. : 

J.  W.  Gaskill  «&  Sons...- 

Joseph  W.  Duryee 

Trickey  &  Jewett 

8.  P.  Brown 

Watson  &  Pittinger 

"7, 398  00 
S/Ml  00 
9, 6a5  00 

11,620  00 
7, 705  00 

Class  No.  15.  White  ash,  &c. :  \ 

J.W.Gaskill&Sons.... 

A.  H.  Lindsay 

Trickey  &  Jewett 

S.  P.  Brown 

2, 032  50 
1,412  50 
1, 590  00 
1,585  00 
2, 018  00 

Watson  &  Pittinger 

Class  No.  18.    Black  walnut, 
<&c. : 

J.W.GaskiUifc  Sons.... 

Joseph  W.  Duryee 

Trickey  d  Jewett 

Watson  it  Pittinger 

*2G0  00 
27H  00 
300  00 
310  00 

CLiss  No.  32.  Iron,  round  Itnd 

square : 

Paul  J,  Field 

3, 937  50 
3,567  00 
•3,538  00 
4, 548  30 
3, 720  20 
4, 115  00 
3,653  70 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

George  H.  Creed 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

John  Williams 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

J.  B.  Shannon  <V  Co 

Class  No.  33.    Iron,  flat : 

Paul  J.  Field 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

George  H.  Creed 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

John  Williams 

1, 115  00 
988  20 
1,043  00 
1, 224  20 
*1,008  20 
1,214  50 
1, 132  50 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

J.  B.  Shannon  i&Co 

Class  No.  34.    Iron  plat© :  t 

Paul  J.  Field 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

George  H.  Creed 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

J.  B.  Shannon  &  Co 

488  50 
422  25 
442  00 
435  00 
430  50 
451  10 

*Accepte<L                 t  Rejected. 

:cia 

Class  No.  37.    Iron  spikes :  X 


Paul  J.  Field , 

Hyatt  &  Spencer  . . . 

George  H.  Creed 

D.  Babcock  &;  Co  . . . 

D.  <fc  J.  Noblit 

Joseph  L.  Savage . . . 
J.  B.  Shannon  <^  Co. 


Class  No.  38.  Iron  wro't  nails :  t 

Paul  J.  Field 

Hyatt  &  Spencer  .• 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

J.  B.  Shannon  &  Co 


Class  No.  39.    Iron  cut  nails : 

Paul  J.  Field 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

J.  B.  Shannon  &.  Co 


^l,6f>7 

:><j 

1,  531 

To 

1,  455 

(Ml 

1,575 

(H) 

1,570  00 

1,320  <M» 

1, 175 

iV 

110 

00 

hy 

:,o 

'^f*'^ 

oo 

99  (HI 

247 

00 

41X) 

^  ^ 

;>.) 

♦45 1 

30 

•4H-2 

•25 

^)'^0 

(V) 

4iiO 

Class  No.  43.    Zinc : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer  .. . 

George  H.  Creed 

D.  Babcock  &  Co  . . . 
Joseph  L.  Savage  ... 
J.  B.  Shannon  &  Co. 

Class  No.  44.    Tin: 

Hyatt  &  Spencer  . . . 
George  H.  Creed  .... 
D.  Babcock  &  Co  . . . 
Joseph  L.  Savage  . . . 
J.  B.  Shannon  £  Co 


1.2:KJ  T:> 
•1,04-2  •'«' 

i,2:u  00 

l,:i:;0  00 

^M,4y5  ot» 


7H)  00 
*7JiO  1H» 
795  0<i 
8*20  (Ni 
c?:>0  00 


Class  No.  48.     Locks,  hinges, 
&c: 


Paul  J.  Field 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

George  H.  Creed 

D.  Babcock  &  Co  ... 
Joseph  L.  Savage  . . . 
J.  B.  Shannon  Sc  Co. 

Class  No.  49.    Screws : 


Hyatt  &  Spencer  - . . 

George  H.  Creed 

D.  Babcock  &  Co  . . . 
Joseph  L.  Savage  . . . 
J.  B.  Shannon  Sl  Co. 

Class  No,  50.    Files : 

Paul  J.  Field 

Hyatt  &  Spencer  . . . 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage . . . 
J.  B.  Shannon  &  Co. 


1, 1*23  'iTi 

8i<;  '^ 

*(>S4  % 

949  tW 

92.-  JH) 

1,241  :i5 


1,294:^ 
M,249  1W 
1,4J)8  25 
1,647  05 
1, 28l>  f5 


1,202  W 
1,024) '25 

'1,0-23  49 
1,22.'. -21 
1,2-4  r»5 


« Class  not  awarded. 


^  RecoiTfxl  too  late. 
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Ci*''  Xo.  51 .    Angers : 

PaalJ.Field •Sl.O.'iO  30 

Hyatt  &  Spencer t84l  39 

fJeorge  H.  Creed 1,112  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage 1,140  63 

J.  B.  Shannon  &  Co 1, 0H9  31 

rii^  No.  53.   Tools  for  vards, 
Ac: 

PanlJ.Field 9,437  99 

Hyatt  &  Spencer f 6, 484  79 

Crtor^e  H. Creed *^,bU  64 

Jimepb  L.  Savage 9, 706  40 

J.  B.  Shannon  &  Co 8, 718  97 

CU»  Xo.  54.    Ilard ware : 

PanlJ.Field 1,164  84 

Hvatt  &  Spencer f 9*23  40 

if«»rpe  H.Crewl n,020  90' 

Joseph  L.  SaTar;o 1, 157  92 

J.  B.  Shannon  &  Co 1, 122  91 

(Xi'-  Xo.  56.    WTiite  lead : 

Hvatt  &  Spencer 1, 668  75 

(rtforjre  H. Creed 1,635  40 

D. Balicock  &  Co 1,687  50 

]>.&  J.NobHt 1,800  00 

Jo!<eph  L.  Savat^e 1,668  75 

Witherall  &  Bros 1 ,  650  00 

Fahncst^ck  &  Co *1, 5:«  00 

CIa«  Xo.  57.    Zinc  pain  t : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 185  00 

(ieorge  H.  Creed *I78  00 

D.Babcock  &  Co 200  00 

Jt«eph  L.  Savage 182  50 

CU«*Xa58.  Colored  paints  :t 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 527  62 

Owrge  H.  Cree<l 580  80 

1>.  Babcock  &  Co 608  08 

Joseph  L.  Savage 538  60 

(!aB»Xo.59.  Linseed-oil: 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 990  00 

IJeorge  H.  Creed 980  00 

I>.P»abcock  &  Co *970  00 

U&  J.Noblit 1,080  00 

Jwph  L.  Savage 1,030  00 

C1as8Xo.60.    Varnish,  «fcc: 

Hyatt  &.  Spencer t740  00 

^iwrge  If.  Creed *780  00 

I>.  Balwock  &  Co 835  00 

Udc  J.Noblit 901  50 

Joseph  L.  Savage 825  00 

Cl*«  No.  63.    Sperm  and  lard 

oil: 

Hyatt  &  Spencer iX^  00 

<rwrge  H.  Creed *343  40 

■Accepted,  f  Rejected. 


D.  Babcock  &  Co $365  00 

D.  &  J.Noblit 386  (0 

.Joseph  L.  Savage 349  CO 

Hastings  &  Co 420  CO 

Class  No.  64.    Tallow,  soap  :| 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 29  CO 

George  II.  Creed 32  50 

I).  Babcock  &  Co 37  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage 25  00 

J.  B.  Shannon  &  Co 32  25 

Class  No.  65.    Fi»h-oil : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 1 20  00 

'  George  H.  Creed "114  00 

D,  Babcock  &  Co 136  00 

1).&  J.Noblit 170  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage 120  00 

Class  No.  68.   Glass: 

Hyatt  &  Spencer fOll  CO 

George  H.  Creed "643  50 

Joseph  L.  Savage 766  50 

Class  No.  69.    Brushes : 

PanlJ.Field 900  55 

Hyatt  &  Spencer t530  45 

George  H.  Creed *547  50 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 701  70 

Joseph  L.  Savage 987  73 

Class  No.  70.    Dry-goods : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer f481  51 

George  H.  Creed "564  95 

D.  Babcock&Co 614  70 

Class  No.  71.   Stationery  : 

W.  H.  Dempsev "453  68 

Ferd.  Foster .  .1 470  48 

William  Ballantyne 475  73 

Class  No.  73.    Ship-chandlery  : 

PanlJ.Field 568  00 

Hyatt  &  Spencer t43()  00 

George  H.  Creed * 4:i6  50 

I).  Babcock  &  Co 554  50 

J.  B.  Shannon  &  Co 538  08 

Class  No.  74.    Acids :{ 

Hyatt  &.  Spencer 106  27 

George  H.  Cree<l 125  00 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 1^5  00 

D.  &  J.  Noblit 135  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage 101  25 

Class  No.  77.    Belting,  pack- 
ing :t 

Paul  J.  Field 4,411  20 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 978  41 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 1, 929  50 

Joseph  L.  Savage 730  64 

t  Class  Dot  awarded. 
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Class  No.  78.    Leather : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer . . . 
D.  Babcock  &  Co. . . 
Joseph  L.  Savage  . . 
William  Coun 


Class  No.  85.  Anthracite  coal 
Plaisted  &  McCollin  . . . . 


m^  00 

•52  40 

2,294  80 

53  50 


•1,891  25 


Class  No.  86.     Somi-bitami- 

nous  coal : 

Plaisted  &  McCollin  .... 

611  00 

Borwiud  &  Bradley 

*540  00 

Class  No.  87.  Bituminous  coal: 

Consolidation  Coal  Com- 
pany   

Plaisted  &  McCollin 

Ber wind  &  Bradley 

Class  No.  88.    Charcoal : 


PaulJ.  Field 

D.  Bahcock  &  Co  . 
John  W.  Hampton 


$1.2n0  44 

l,24G  !»♦» 

•1,100  w 


•4:c>  uo 

4o0  <H) 


Opened  ifi  presence  of — 

I.  Hanscom,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

H.  A.  G<)LDSBOiu)U(m,  Chief  Clerk. 

B.  T.  Hanley,  Clerk. 

Navv  Department,  Bckeau  of  Coxstuuctiox  ANp  Rr.pAii:,  May  27 y  1873. 


Offers  to  furnitfh  material  for  the  Xary  under  the  adrertisiinrut  of  the  Bureau  of  Consijuf- 
tion  and  liepair  of  April  29,  1873,  at  tlvc  navy-yard^  JVashingtonj  D.  C. 


Class  No.  1.   Whito-oak  logs  :t 

S.P.Brown $3,350  00 


Trickey  &  Jewett 

William  White 

Samuel  Richardson 

A.  H.  Linds«iy 

W.  M.  ShakoNpear. 
William  D.Wise.. 
George  T.  Wallace. 


3,000  00 
3, 000  00 
2,000  00 
3, 000  00 
2, 400  00 
2,250  00 
2, 900  00 


Class  No.  3.  Whi te-oak  curved 
timber : 


S.P.Brown 

1,.500  00 

Trickey  &  Jewett 

William  White 

500  00 
400  00 

Samuel  Richardson 

A.  H.  Lindsay. 

275  00 
360  00 

W.  M.  Shakespear 

William  D.Wise 

GeorgeT.  Wallace 

320  00 
•2.'V5  00 

490  00 

Class  No.  4.  White-oak  plank : 


S.P.Brown 

Trickey  &  Jewett 

William  D.  Wise 

Watson  &  Pittinger 

Class  No.  7.  Yellow-pine  logs : 


2, 015  00 

1,875  00 

'1,125  00 

1, 625  00 


S.P.Brown 2,400  00 

Trickey  &  Jewett 1,800  00 

William  White 1, 600  00 

A.  H.Lindsay 1,760  00 

W.  M.  Shakespear 1, 760  00 

Watson  &  Pittinger 1, 8(W)  00 

George  T.  Wallace •  1, 560  00 

James  Bigler  &  Co 1,740  00 

*  Accepted.  t  Rcyectod. 


Class  No.  12.  White-i)ine  mast- 
timber  : 

S.P.Brown 

William  White 

Watson  &  Pittinger 


•1,(KJ-  <Ki 
1,0'A)  l»«» 


Class    No.    13.      White -pine 
plank,  boards  :\ 


S.P.Brown 14,1(m  i"' 

Trickey  &  Jewett ll,MH)  «•" 

Joseph  W.  Duryee 10, 27-  ''*' 

J.  W. Gaskill  &  S<ms  ....  9, :W4  «"' 

Watson  &  Pittinger 10,  m  ihi 

..  10,95'Ji"» 


George T.  Wallace. . . 
Class  No.  15.  White  ash,  &  c.  :t 


S.  P.  Brown 

Trickey  «fc  Jewett. .. 
Joseph  W.  Duryee. . . 

William  Whit« 

J.  W.  Gaskill  «&  Sons 
A.  H.Lindsay. 


i,rc:)  •"' 
l.fii'i:*" 

2,(HM»  i»^ 
1,377  'N. 


Watson  &  Pittinger l,r.'2:. 


In 


Class  No.  18.    Black  walnut, 


S.  P.Brown 
Trickey  &  Jewett. 


5,;V>t>* 


Joseph  W.  Duryee '4, 2*24 


INI 


J.  W.  Gaskill  &  Sons 
Watson  &  Pittinger. 
GeorgeT.  Wallace. .. 


4.231  "" 
4,:V2»»"" 
4,r4?  '"* 


Class  No.  23.   Black  spruce  :t 

S.P.Brown 

Trickey  &  Jewett 

I  Class  not  awanlcd. 


,V:'2  0<^ 
Sw  00 
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Wfttson  &,  Pittinger. 
Joseph  Wescott 


( 'js8  Xo.  32.  Iron,  round  and 

»qaare: 

Joseph  LkSa'  age 

David  Babcock  &Co 

(ieorge  H.  Creed 

Tlf  fttt  &  Spencer 

John  Williams 


HisA  No.  33.  Iron,  fiat : 

Joseph  L.  Sarage, 

Dind  Babcock  «Sr  Co.. 

G««rg©  H.  Creed 

Hjatt  &  Spencer 

John  Williams 


1  lasfi  No.  34.    Iron  plate  :t 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

David  Babcock  &Co... 

George  H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &  Si)encer 


<.A«Xo.35.    Steel  :t 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

(»<H)rge  H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &  Si>enccr 

Keese,  Graff  &  Woods. . . 

Class  \o.  37.    Iron  spikes  :t  ] 

JoiKph  L-  Savage 

David  Babcock  «fc  Co 

^rt'orge  H.  Cree<l 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 


Claw  Xo.  38.    Iron  wrought 

MiUrt 


Joseph  L.  Savage. 


Gwrg©  H.  Cree 
Hyatt  &.  Spencer 


<J»Xo.39.    Iron  cut  nails :  t 

J««eph  L.  Savage 

David  Babcock  &  Co ... . 

^Iforge  H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 


HaM  Xo.  42.      Lead,  pipe, 

*iieet: 

Joijeph  L.  Savage 

David  Babcock  &  Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

'iiwsXo.43.    Zinc;t 

Joieph  L.  Savage 

David  Babcock  &  Co ... . 

George  H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

*  Accepted. 


$710  00 
631  00 


2,908  66 

3, 223  81 

*2,506  14 

2,657  :J7 

2,541  46 

774  00 

8^  40 

7:^6  00 

713  10 

•677  30 

124  00 

172  00 

144  00 

152  80 

819  25 

878  50 

907  25 

892  00 

586  50 

746  00 

704  25 

741  25 

87  00 

108  00 

85  50 


911  00 

1, 072  00 

9:^  20 

896  12 


596  00 

574  00 

•557  00 

560  00 

57  50 

57  50 

65  00 

55  00 

t  Rejected 

Class  No.  44.    Tin: 

Joseph  L.  Savage.... 
David  Babcock  &.  Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &.  Spencer 


Class  No.  45.  Solder  :t 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

David  Babcock  &  Co. 

.    George  H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &.  Spencer 


Class  No.  48.    Locks,  hinges, 
&c.  :t 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

David  Babcock  &  Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 


Class  No.  49.  Screws  of  brass 
and  iron : 


Joseph  L.  Savage 

David  Babcock  &.  Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &  Spencer.^ . . . 


Class  No.  50.    Files : 

Joseph  L.  Savage. 
George  H.  Creed.. 
Hyatt  &  Spencer . . 


Class  No.  51.  Augers  :t 

Joseph  L.  Savage. . 
George  H.  Creed.. - 
Hyatt  &  Spencer . . . 


Class  No.  53.    Tools  for  yard 
use : 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

David  Babcock  &  Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &>  Spencer 


Class  No.  54.    Hardware : 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

David  Babcock  &  Co . 

George  H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 


$11,440  00 
1,492  85 

•1,340  00 
1, 489  40 

96  00 
103  50 
105  00 
102  00 

609  00 
809  50 
686  50 
702  25 


553  34 

616  91 

♦516  10 

520  48 


734  68 
•651  14 
t630  24 


66  48 

68  30 

341  60 


261  10 

•197  27 

271  43 

234  19 


2,383  10 

2, 520  44 

•2, 188  30 

2, 428  06 


Class  No.  58.    Colored  paints, 
driers : 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

David  Babcock  <&  Co... 

George  H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &,  Spencer 


Class  No.  59.    Linseed-oil :  t 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

David  Babcock  <&  Co... 

I  Class  not  awarded. 


36  50 

35  90 

•35  25 

t32  50 


472  50 
490  00 
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George  H.  Creed 

$485  00 

George  H.  Creed 

1891  47 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

497  50 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

901  45 

D.  &  J.  Noblit 

540  00 

Class  No.  74.    Acids :  t 

Class  No.  60.    Varnish,  spirits 

turpentine : 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

24  75 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

David  Babcock  &  Co ... . 
George  H.  Creed 

411  25  ' 
417  75 
*395  75 

David  Babcock  &.  Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

42  00 
31  50 
20  25 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

D.&  J.  Noblit 

t354  25 

$339  25 

« 

Class  No.  77.    Belting,  pack- 
ing :t 

Class  No.  63.    Sperm  and  lard 
oil: 

Joseph  fj.  Savage 

793  08 

David  Babcock  &  Co 

705  OS 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

713  00 

George  H.  Creed 

720  51 

Pavid  Babcock  &  Co... 

767  00 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

621  02 

George  H.  Creed 

*700  00 

Pine  &  Barnum 

676  70 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

t678  75 

D.  &  J.  Noblit 

837  50 

Class  No.  78.    Leather :  t 

Hastinsrs  &  Co 

938  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

2.^0  40 

Class  No.  68.    Glass  U 

David  Babcock  «&  Co 

340  20 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

David  Babcock  «fc  Ccf 

480  00 
540  00 

George  H.  Creed 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

323  fJO 
299  40 

George  H.  Creed 

540  00 

William  Conn 

426  40 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

700  00 

Class    No.    85.      Anthracite 

Class  No.  69.    Brushes : 

coal  :t 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

177  00 

S.  P.  Brown 

450  00 

David  Babcock  &  Co 

•166  87 

George  H.  Creed 

189  50 

Class    No.    87.     Bituminous 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

181  63 

coal : 

Class  No.  70.    Dry-goods :  t 

David  Babcock  &  Co... 

11, 4W  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

207  90 

Alexander  Ray,  agent... 

10, 542  00 

David  Babcock  &  Co 

268  30 

Consolidation  Coal  Com- 

George H.  Creed 

2(35  96 

pany  

•9,639  00 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

235  86 

Class  No.  88.    Charcoal : 

Class  No.  71.    Stationery  : 

William  Ballantyno 

W.  H.  Dempsey .' 

Warren  Choate  &  Co . . . 

*151  86 
192  40 
154  81 

David  Babcock  &  Co... 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

John  L.  Moore 

William  T.Clark 

1,2,50  00 

550  00 

•^*50  OO 

500  00 

Class     No.    73.      Ship- chan- 
dlery :  t 

Class  No.  89.    Wood  :t 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

845  86 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

496  00 

David  Babcock  &,  Co. .. 

961  85 

David  Babcock  &  Co 

640  00 

Opened  in  presence  of — 

I.  Hanscom,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

H.  A.  GoLDSBOROUGii,  Chief  Clerk, 

B.  T.  Hanley,  Clerk. 

Navy  Department,  Bureau  of  Constructiox  and  Repair,  May  27, 1873. 


Offers  to  furnifth  material  for  the  yary  under  adrertisement  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction 
and  Repair  of  April  29, 1873,  at  the  navy-yard,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Class  No.  1.  White-oak  logs  :t 

Samuel  Richardson $16,666  66 

Thomas  W.  Butt 23, 500  00 

A.  H.  Lindsay 25,000  00 

W.  M.  Shakespear 22,500  00 

♦Accepted.  t  Rejected. 


Trickey  &  Jewett $28,000  00 

William  White 22, 250  00 

S.  P.  Brown 37,000  00 

Watson  &  Pittinger ^4,500  00 

George  T.  Wallace 24, 500  00 

J.  Bigler&Co 37,250  00 

;  C1a8s  not  awanled.  §  Informal. 
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Llasg  Xo.  *2.  White-oak  keels  ; 

Samael  Richardson $1 ,  006  40 

Tbomaa  W.  Bntt •d55  44 

W.  M.  Sbakespear 943  50 

Trickey  &  Jewett 1, 27)8  00 

William  White 1, 258  00 

.S.  P.  Brown 2,i:i8  60 

Wateon  &  Pittinger 2, 503  42 

George  T.  Wallace 1 ,  006  40 

Cbss     Xo.      3.      White-oak 
caned  timber : 

Samnel  Richardson 2. 146  00 

Thomas  W.  Butt •2,035  00 

W.  M.  Shakeepear 2,  '368  00 

Trickey  &  Jewett 2. 775  00 

William  White 2, 220  00 

S.P.  Brown 9,250  00 

Watson  &  Pittinger....  7,363  00 

George  T.  Wallaoe 3, 182  00 

Chsft    No.     i^j     Yellow-jiine 
btfams: 

Tbomas  W.  Bu  tt "2, 394  45 

A.  H.  Lindsay 2,580  68 

W.  M.  Shakespear 3, 990  75 

Trickey  &  Jewett 3, 724  70 

William  White 2,660  50 

S,  P.Brown 6,385  20 

Watson  &  Pittinger....  4,256  80 

t^rge  T.  Wallace 3, 192  60 

Claw    No.    9.      Yellow-pine 

Thomas  W.  Butt 1,106  30 

A.  H.  Lindsay 1,042  48 

W.  M.  Shakespear 851  00 

Trickey  &  Jewett 1 ,  702  00 

William  White 1, 063  75 

S.  P.Brown 2,553  00 

Wstson  &  Pittinger 1,684  98 

George  T.  WaUace 1 ,  276  50 

^-law'Xo.  12.    W^hite-pine 
masts : 

Trickey  &  Jewett 805  00 

William  White 644  00 

S.P.Brown 3,864  00 

Watson  &  Pittinger  ....  *  611  80 

Ca«,Xo.  13.    White-pine 
I»Unk,  &c. : 

.».  W.  Gaskill  &  Sons ....  *  2, 512  00 

.loseph  W.  Duryee 2, 695  00 

Trickey  &,  Jewett 3, 4 10  00 

}^.  P.  Brown 2,095  00 

WatM>n  Sl  Pittinger  ....  2,570  00 

Claw    No.    15.    W^hite    ash, 
&c.:: 

J.  W.  Gaskill  &  Sons ....  7 17  50 

Joseph  W.  Dnryee 774  00 

*  A<«eptcil. 


A.  H.  Lindsay .$480  OO 

Trickey  &  Jewett 782  .50 

William  White 960  00 

Watson  &  Pittinger  ....  ^^20  00 

Class  No.  16.   White-ash  oars : 

D.  Babcock  &  Co '198  00 

George  H.  Creed 202  50 

Watson  &  Pittinger 450  00 

Class  Xo,  IH.    Black  walnut, 
&.C. : 

J.  W.  Gn,skill  &  Sons....  1, 159  00 

Joseph  W,  Duryee 1 ,  167  50 

Trickey  &  Jewett '1,240  00 

William  White 1,488  00 

S.P.Brown 1,492  50 

Watson  &  Pittinger  ....  *  1, 140  00 

Class  Xo.  19.    Locust  timber  :t 

Samuel  Richardson 600  00 

Thomas  W.  Butt 750  00 

Trickey  &  Jewett 2,  OIK)  00 

William  W^hite 1, 300  00 

S.P.Brown 4,000  00 

Watson  «!'.  Pitt  iuger  ....  2, 000  00 

George  T.  Wallace 1 ,  350  00 

Class    No.  20.    Locust    tree- 
nails :t 

Samuel  Richardson 575  00 

Thomas  W,  Butt 725  00 

A.  H.  Lindsay 625  (K) 

Trickey  «&  Jewett 800  00 

W^illiam  White 900  00 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 2, 615  00 

Watson  &  Pittiiiger  ....  1, 980  00 

Class  No.  23.    Black  spruce  :t 

Trickey  &  Jewett 2, 380  00 

William  White 1, 960  00 

S.  P.  Brown 1,140  00 

W-a'tson  &  Pittinger 1,560  00 

Joseph  Wescott 1, 380  00 

Class    No.     24.     White  oak 
staves,  &c. :  t 

Thomas  W.  Butt 550  00 

A.H.Lindsay.. 47  50 

D.Babcock&Co 1,080  OO 

Lookin  &  Myers 600  00 

Watson  &  Pittinger 1, 180  00 

Class  No.   32.      Iron,    round 
and  square : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 4, 231  80 

D.Babcock&Co 5,187  25 

George  H.  Creed 4, 219  25 

Joseph  L,  Savage 5, 216  00 

John  Williams M,  124  00 

t  ClaAs  not  awarded. 
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Class  Xo.  33.    Iron,  flat : 


Hyatt  &  ♦Spencer . 
D.  Babcock  &  Co 
George  H.  Creed  . 
Joseph  L.  Savage 
John  Williams . . . 


Class  No.  34.    Iron,  plate  : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

Taylor,  Martin  &  Co 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage  .  - 1 . 

Class  No.  35.    Steel : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

Taylor,  Martin  &  Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

Reese,  Graff  &  Woods . . . 

Class  No.  37.    Iron  spikes :  ^ 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

Taylor,  Martin  &  Co 

1).  Babcock  «fe  Co 

(Jeorge  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

Class  No.  38.     Iron    wrought 
nails: 


Hyatt  &  Spencer 

Taylor,  Martin  «fc  Co 

Cieorge  H.  Creed  . 

Joseph  L.  Savage  . . . . 


Class  Xo.  39.    Iron  cut  nails : 


Hyatt  «fc  Spencer 

Taylor,  Miutin  &  Co 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 


Class    No.    42.     Lead,    pipe, 
sheet : 

Hyatt  »fc  Spencer 

Taylor,  Martin  &  Co.... 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

Class  Xo.  43.    Zinc- 


Hyatt  &  Spencer 

Taylor,  Martin  &  Co, 
D.  Babcock  &  Co  . , . . 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 


.^<r»8  70 

1,  om  00 

932  00 

1.069  00 

*S6S  00 


711  00  I 
770  00 
694  50 
*fi76  00 
6'<5  00 


1, 3«2  00 
1,624  .50 
^1,306  00  i 
1,428  00 
1, 376  00 


381  00  , 

400  00  I 

411  25  : 

400  00 
327  50  , 


D.  Babcock  &  Co. 
George  H.  Creed . 
Jose]>h  L.  Savage 

Chiiyi  No.  4.5.    Solder: 


Hyatt  &  Spencer 

Taylor,  Martin  &  Co. 

D.  Babcock  <&  Co 

George  H.  Creed  . . . . . 
Joseph  L.  Savage 


Class  No.  43.    Locks,  hinges, 

&c. : 

Hyatt  «fe  Spencer 

Taylor,  Martin  &  Co.... 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

(reorge  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

Class  No.  49.    Screws : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

Taylor,  Martin  &  Co 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

(ieorge  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 


tl02  25 

112  50 

*105  (H) 

105  50 

t554  40 

•559  20 

704  05 

604  50 

730  25 

Class  No.  50.    Files  :t 

Hvatt  &  Spencer  — 
Taylor,  Martin  &  Co 

(leorge  H.  Creeil 

Joseph  L.  Savage  .... 


Class  No.  44.    Tin: 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

Taylor,  Martin  «k  Co 

*  Accepteil.  t  Rejected. 


t  650  00 
707  50 
707  50 

•6(>4  00 
727  50 

2,  8.'=»7  50 
2,  S50  00 
2,  820  00 
•2. 520  00 
3, 187  50 

1,350  00 
1,3:50  00 

Cl:iS8  No.  52.    Tools  fOr  ships' 
stores : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

Taylor,  Martin  &  Co 

D.  Babcock  &•  Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 


Class  No.  53.    Tools  for  yard 
use : 

Hvatt  &  Spencer 

Taylor,  Martin  &  Co 

1).  Babcock  «&  Co ... . 

George  H,  Creed 


Class  No.  54.    Hardware  : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

Taylor,  Martin  &  Co... 

I).  Babcock  &  Co , 

George  H.  Creed 


Class  No.  56.    WUiite-leaxl : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

I).  Babcock  &  Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

W^therall  &  Bros 

Fahnestock,    Haslett    &. 
Schwartz 


$1,365  00 

•1,290  IK) 

1,380  00 

tl02  00 

120  (10 

$105  00 

♦$105  iM) 

111  IKi 

21^ 

7:^ 

279 

;w 

259 

47 

*2:m 

(»M 

357 

:j» 

t'249 

72 

•276 

•21 

w<> 

4(1 

:)0i 

u: 

:W7 

ti'j 

151 

* 

1-0 

;:i> 

H2 

7.'* 

17^ 

■s> 

t2;o  :.«» 

341  2:. 

315  :u 

•2i»5  :><i 

3-27  75 


329  ;J<> 
3r>G  70 


2, 617  IW 

*2,52l  w 

2, 975  ^> 

2, 630  20 


1,271  e: 

1, 361  25 
1, 2«x»  m 
1, 320  0«» 
l,2tw  00 


:Cla«8  not  awarded. 


•1,178  65 
§  Decided  by  lot. 
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Chss  Xo.  57.     Zinc  paint  :t 

Hratt  &  Sp4*ncer 

D.' Babcock  &  Co 

(ieorge  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savaf^e 

lla-ssNo.  58.    Colored  paints : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

(i«orge  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savaj^e 

C  1j.<s  No.  59.    Liiu  seed-oil : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

D.  Babcock  4&  Co 

George  H.  Creed 

Jowph  L.  Savage 

Lookin  &  Myers 

I'ls'*  Xo.  60.    Varnish,  &c. : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

George  IL  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

D.  &  J.  Noblit 

I  ia>ft  Xo.  63.    Sperm  and  lard 

Hyatt  &.  Si>encor 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

<it«rge  H.  Creecl 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

l).&  J.  Noblit 

Hastings  SlCo 

Class  Xo.  64.    TaHow,  soap  : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

D.  Babcock  <&  Co 

Gtforge  H.  Creed 

.Uiseph  L.  Savage 

Looking  Myers 

( la?4  Xo.  6d.    Glass : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

Taylor,  Martin  &•  Co 

Ucorge  II.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

<  la*8  Xo.  69.    Bmshes :  t 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 

Taylor,  Martin  &  Co 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

(ieorge  H.  Creed 

Joseph  L.  Savage 

CliM  Xo.  70.    Dry  goods : 

Hyatt  &  Si>encpr 

Taylor,  Martin  &  Co 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 

<ieorge  II.  Creed 

Lookin  &^  Myers 

C  ixM  Xo.  71.    Stationery  : 

W.  Choate&Co 

W.  H.  Dempsey 

Opened  in  presence  ot — 

I.  HAN8C0H,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

H.  A.  GoLDSBOROUGii,  Chief  Clerk, 

B.  T.  Hanlby,  Clerk. 

Xavt  Department,  Bureau  of  Constri: 

•Accepted.  t  Hcjocted. 


$1,122  50 

1,186  25 

1, 135  00 

1,043  75 

589  00 

725  00 

•452  00 

626  75 

1 975  00 

1,025  00 

*  1,015  00 

1, 100  00 

1, 150  00 

t.%1  15 

•  409  75 

411  50 

415  65 

415  50 

oil : 

t  966  00 

1,100  00 

'992  00 

1,024  00 

1, 144  00 

1,312  00 

t 132  75 

•141  00 

150  00 

155  00 

164  00 

433  80 

508  00 

•276  70 

297  00 

105  19 

124  50 

133  30 

129  50 

99  75 

1 28  10 

80  00 

87  00 

412  00 

•57  50 

•281  61 

330  81 

Wm.  Ballantyne $285  90 

Lookin  &  Myers 476  64 

P.  W.  Derham 432  80 

Class  No.  72.    Crucibles :  t 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 477  85 

Taylor,  Martin  «&:  Co....  545  00 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 540  00 

George  H.  Creed 574  50 

Joseph  L.  Savage 53100 

Class  No.  73.    Ship-chandlory : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 1, 1 74  65 

Tavlor,  Martin  &  Co ... .  1, 425  71 

D.  Babcock  &  Co •!,  110  51 

Class  No.  74.    Acids :  t 

Hyatt  «fe  Spencer 177  42 

I).  Babcock  &  Co 342  75 

George  H.  Creed 329  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage 215  25 

Class  No.  75.    Resin,  pitch,  &c. : 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 2:V2  50 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 1 90  00 

(Jeorge  H  Creed 1 97  50 

Lookin  4&  Myers *ia5  00 

Class  No.  77.    Belting,  packing :  { 

Hyatt  &  Spencer 103  50 

Taylor,  Martin  &  Co ... .  127  00 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 132  00 

George  H.  Creed 14r;  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage 133  50 

Class  No.  78.    Leather  : 

Hyatt  &  Si)encer 47  50 

Taylor,  Martin  «St  Co....  60  00 

I).  Babcock  &  Co 47  50 

(ieorge  H.  Creed 62  50 

Joseph  L.  Savage 43  00 

Lookin  &  Myers *40  00 

William  Conn 42  50 

Class  No.  82.    Bellows  ; 

Taylor,  Martin  &  Co 36  00 

Joseph  L.  Savage 24  00 

Lookin  &  Myers *18  00 

Class  No.  85.    Anthracite  coal : 

Peters  &  Bros 1,708  00 

D.  Babcock  &  Co •1,071  60 

Class  No.  87.    Bituminous  coal : 

Peters  &  Bros 10, 200  00 

D.  Babcock  &  Co 10, 370  00 

Alex.  Ray,  agent 9,945  00 

Consolidation  Coal  Co..  •9,316  00 

Class  No.  88.    Charcoal ; 

Tavlor,  Martin  &  Co. . . .  •540  00 

Lookin  &  Myers 750  00 


ctiox  and  Rkpair,  May  27 y  1873. 
;  ClaB&  not  awarded. 
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Offtrf^  to  furnhh  matei'ial  for  the  Xavy  tnuler  the  adrerUstment  of  the  Bureau  of  Construe - 
tion  and  Repair  of  April  29,  1H73,  at  the  navy-yard^  Mare  lalandf  CaHfornia.^ 


Clrtss   No.    4.      Oregon    pi  no 
deck-plank : 

A.PoweU $ll,j>00  00 

J.  E.  de  la  Moiitaguio 10, 400  00 

S.P.Brown 10,H80  00 

Class    No.    7.       Oregon-pino 
lugs: 


A.  Powell 

J.  E.  de  la  Montagu ie . . . 


Class    No.   8. 
beams : 


Oregon-pino 


A.Powell 

.I.E. de  la  Moutagnie.. 
S.P.Brown 


Class     No.     13.      Sugar-pine 
plank,  boards : 


A.Powell 

J.  E.  de  la  Moutagnie. . 
S.P.Brown 


Class  No.  15.     White-ash  red- 
wood : 

A.  Powell 

J.  E.  de  la  Moutagnie. .  - 

S.P.Brown 

Watson  &  Pittinger 

Class  No.  16.   White-ash  oars : 

FarwelliS:  Co 

Watson  &  Pittinger 

Class  No.  18.     Black  walnut, 
(&c  : 

A.Powell 

J.  E.  de  la  Montagu io 

S.P.Brown 

Watson  &  Pittinger 

Class    No.     24.      White- oak 
staves  and  headings : 


A.Powell 

David  Babcock  &  Co 

Class  No.  32.    Iron,  round  and 
square : 

Farwell  iS:  Co 

Chiss  No.  33.     Iron,  Hat : 

Farwell  &  Co 

Class  No.  34.    Iron  plate  : 

Farwell  «fe  Co 


4,r)r»7  15 
4,383  20 


3, 773  75 
3,  022  80 
4. 22G  60 


2, 625  00 
2,  4,-)0  00 
3,200  00 


2, 880  00 
2,700  00 
1,2:W  00 
1,81)0  00 


1,300  00 
4,900  00 


2, 750  00 
2,t3O0  CK) 
2,230  00 
2,  490  00 


5,,''>00  00 
4, 100  00 


5, 120  00 


3,  4^^3  62 


Class  No.  '^,    Iron  spikes : 
Farwell  &  Co 

Class  No.  39.    Iron  cnt  nails : 
Farwell  &  Co 

Class  No.  48.     Locks,  hinges, 
Farwell  &  Co 


Class  No.  49.     Screws  of  brass 
and  iron : 


Hyatt  &  Spencer, 
Farwell  iSc  Co 


Class  No.  50.     Files : 

Hvatt  &  Si)encer. 
Farwell  &  Co.... 


Class  No.  51.     Auffers: 


Hyatt  &  Spencer. 
Farwell  &Co 


C  lass  No,  52.    Tools  for  stores : 
Farwell*  Co 

Class  No.  53.     Tools  for  yard 
use : 

Farwell  &  Co 

Class  No.  54.     Hardware  : 
Farwell  &  Co 

Class  No.  50.     White  lead  : 
Farwell  &  Co 


Class  No.  57.     Zinc-paint : 
Farwell  &  Co 


Class  No.  58.     Colored  paints, 
dryers : 


Farwell  »fc  Co 

CliisM  No.  59.     Liusocd-oil : 
Farwell  &  Co 


Class  No.  6(L    Varnish,  spirits 
turpentine : 


900  00  '  Farwell  &  Co 

*  X«)  c'outmct.s  mailc  Itir  tlii**  jard. 


$730  IM 


940  00 


1,407  GO 


427  -^ 


1,731  12 

2, 872  20 


l,2tw   tM) 

i,2:c>  ou 


3, 0-^5  10 


1,5-4  1>.) 


2,  826  iM 


1,237  :^o 


525  U«» 


9:51)  e:. 


2,  .V'O  <  i» 


2  *w^  r.o 
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Cla*H  No.  6:3.    Sperm  and  lard 
oil: 


Farwell  &  Co. 


ilastiugs  &  Co 

Class  No.  64.  Tallow,  soap : 

Farwell  &.  Co 

Cljae  No.  65.   Fish-oil : 

Fanrell  &  Co 

Class  No.  6d.   Glass: 

Farwell  &  Co 

Cla&sNo.69.   Brashes: 

Farwell&  Co 

Claas  No.  70.   Dry-goods : 

Farwell  &  Co 

Class  No.  71.     Stationery  : 


W.  H.  Dempsey  . 
Wtn.  Ballantyne, 
LH.Bonestall.. 


$600  00 
630  00 


300  00 


81  00 


1,410  00 


534  35 


894  00 


642  61 
57rt  05 
540  91 


Class  No.  72.   Crucibles: 


Hyatt  &. Spencer. 
Farwell  &  Co 


Class  No.  73.  Ship-chandlery  : 
Farwell  &  Co 

Class  No.  77.     Belting,  pack- 
ing: 

Farwell  &  Co 

Class  No.  78.    Leather; 


Farwell  &  Co. 
William  Conn 


Class  No.  87.  Bituminous  coal: 

A.Powell 

George  S.  Hoag 

David  Babcock  &  Co 

Class  No.  83.   Charcoal : 


A.  Powell 

George  8.  Hoag 


$123  50 
192  00 


400  51 


2, 178  35 


173  50 
215  60 


7, 620  00 
6,377  00 
5,962  50 


750  00 
450  00 


Opened  in  presence  of— 

I.  Han.soom,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

H.  A.  GoLDSBOROUGH,  Chief  Clerk. 

B.  T.  HANI.EY,  Clerk, 

Navy  Dep.vrtment,  Bureau  ov  Constkuction  and  Rkpaiu,  Majj  27, 1873. 


No.  11. 

MARINE  CORPS. 

Headquarters  Marine  Corps, 

Washington^  October  28,  1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  tbe  bonor  to  report  that  I  receutly  made  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  principal  marine  stations,  and  it  gave  me  pleasure  to 
find  the  troops  in  a  most  excellent  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency,  and 
the  public  property  under  their  immediate  charge  in  good  order  and  well 
cared  for.  The  duties  of  marines  at  the  several  navy-yards  being  chiefly 
confined  to  guarding  the  public  property,  there  is  little  occasion  for  that 
active  military  duty  which  perfects  the  soldier  in  his  profession ;  yet  the 
eqnipment,  drill,  and  high  state  of  discipline  of  the  several  commands 
were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  gave  assurance  that  if  ever  required 
for  more  active  duty,  the  country  would  not  be  disappointed  in  them. 
At  the  stations  where  there  are  permanent  barracks,  the  quarters  and 
groands  were  in  the  best  condition,  and  will  require  merely  the  ordinary 
repairs  during  the  coming  year  to  keep  them  so.  At  Annapolis  and 
Pensacola,  the  troops  still  occupy  temporary  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Navy  proper,  which  have  heretofore,  perhaps,  answered  the  purpose  very 
^^Wy  yet  they  are  but  very  lightly-built  structures,  and  cannot  be  much 
longer  nsed  for  the  purpose  without  extensive  repairs.    At  Norfolk  the 
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men  are  still  quartered  on  board  the  old  ship  St.  Lawrence,  which  ves- 
sel I  found  very  much  in  need  of  repairs,  the  decks  being  in  such  a  leaky 
condition  that,  during  wet  weather,  she  is  a  very  uncomfortable  place  of 
abode  for  the  troops.  It  will  require  a  considerable  outlay  to  place  this 
vessel  in  good  order,  as  she  requires  a  general  and  thorough  overhaul- 
ing. I  have  annually,  for  several  years  past,  referred  to  the  want  of  a 
good  and  permanent  barracks  at  this  station,  and  recur  to  the  subject 
again  with  the  hope  the  Department  may  deem  it  proper  to  invite  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject  at  the  approaching  session.  This 
yard  has  again  become  one  of  the  principal  naval  stations,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  should  have  a  large  and  efficient  force  of  marines  at  all  times 
in  readiness  for  service  in  permanent  quarters  within  the  yard,  or  imme- 
diately adjacent  thereto.  It  is  believed  that  a  good  and  proper  site 
within  the  present  boundaries  could  be  spared,  without  interfering  with 
the  naval  operations  of  the  yard. 

The  general  monthly  return  of  the  corps,  transmitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment a  few  days  ago,  shows  that  there  are  at  present  2,331  enlisted  men 
in  the  corps,  of  which  number  about  1,000  are  on  board  vessels  in  com- 
mission, and  the  remainder  at  the  several  shore  stations.  The  corps  is 
now  170  men  short  of  its  complement,  but  as  recruits  are  readily  ob- 
tained, it  will  soon  be  up  to  its  authorized  strength.  Desertions  have 
not  been  so  numerous  during  the  past  year  as  heretofore,  yet  still  a  large 
number  leave  the  service  in  this  manner.  The  special  attention  of  com- 
manding officers  has  been  called  to  this  subject,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
every  effort,  consistent  with  the  good  of  the  service,  has  been  made  by 
them  to  check  the  evil.  Kecruiting  officers  have  been  enjoined  to  enlist 
none  but  men  of  good  moral  character  and  habitus,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained ;  the  regulations  with  regard  to  pay,  rations,  clothing,  &c.,  have 
been  strictly  conformed  to,  and  every  possible  indulgence  granted  to  the 
men;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  crime  still  continues  painfully 
freciuent,  and  is  beyond  any  remedy  that  I  can  apply. 

The  public  attention  seems  to  have  been  direcU'd  recently  to  the  band 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  it  is  now  become  to  be  generally  regarded  as  a 
national  band.  Being  at  the  seat  of  Government,  it  is  at  all  times  under 
the  immediate  orders  of  the  Department,  and  its  services  are  called  for 
on  all  occasions  of  public  ceremony,  civic,  as  well  as  military.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  desirable  that  it  should  be  placed  upon  a  more  respectable 
footing  a^  regards  its  organization,  pay,  &c.  Its  numbers  should  be 
increased,  and  the  pay  fixed  at  such  a  rate  that  the  services  of  first-class 
musicians  could  be  at  all  times  commanded.  In  deference,  therefore,  to 
the  general  desire  of  the  public,  I  cordially  commend  the  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Department. 

The  estimates  for  the  support  of  the  corps  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
have  been  confined  to  the  absolute  wants  of  the  service,  and  are  rather 
less  in  amount  than  those  submitted  for  the  last  year. 
I  am,  verv  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  ZEILIX, 
Brigadier-General  and  Commandant. 

Hon.  Geo.  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  J^'ary,  Washington,  7>.  C. 


Headquarters  Mariise  Corps, 
Quartermaster's  Offi<:e,  Washington,  August  29,  1873. 

Sir:  I  h.ive  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  duplicate  "estimates of 
appropriations  required  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
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1S75,  by  the  Quartermasters  Department,  Marine  Corps.  These  esti- 
mates vary  from  those  submitted  for  fiscal  year  eudiug  June  30,  1S74, 
as  follows : 

CoDtiogencies,  increased SlO»  000 

(liothio^,  decreased 46, 157 

Military  stores,  increased 2,000 

Kt-pairof  barracks,  increased - 2>  pOO 

Rent  of  rooms,  decreased ''^'^^ 

Forage,  ioereased ^^OO 

The  aggregate  amount  of  these  estimates  is  837,201  less  than  that 
asked  in  estimates  of  previous  year. 

I  also  inclose  duplicate  schedules  of  proposals  received  for  rations, 
fuel,  and  supplies,  current  fiscal  year. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  t)bedient  servant, 

W.  B.  SLACK, 
Quartermaster  Marine  Corps. 
Brig.  Gen.  J.  Zeilin, 

Commandant  Marine  Corps^  Jlead quarters  Washington,  D.  C. 


£i'j/j*eff«  of  appropriation H  required  for  the  aerriee  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  lc7r),  hy 

the  Qaaricrmaater^s  Departmenty  Marine  Corps, 


Dotailed  olij*>ct8  of  expouditure  and  explanations. 


o  S  «  w 

_  •»<  cS   C  "^ 

Jr.  F        'C:£ 


t«  ip«  •«  ~» 
^  »-  ^  ■  • 

-sa'-B  M 

5-     =  • 

•*  ^^  -^j  ■""  v« 

§*'?-<:; 

E  ♦-  -  —  ij 
_r  ec  u  4<  -^ 


PKOVISIONB. 


^3  non-comniissioned  officers,  mnBician^,  privates,  and  washerwoniou, 
i«  dayii,  oue  ration  jwr  day,  456,545,  al  25  ceiita  per  ration,  in 


^121,fi3r.  25 


f  121,  636  25 


CLOTHING. 


• '' «  BOQ-coraiDiHAioDcd  officerfl,  mii8iriaiiB.  and  privates,  at  8-12.15  per  an- 
aunD,  {actnal  cont  por  contract  1p<73  and  lt«74,)  i» ^105,375,  and  l.fiOO  watch-  . 
t'au,  at  ^lO.Oei  each,  ij9  $16,104,  in  all 121.470  00 


FUEL. 

<  |ft-  cords  of  wood,  as  follc^wa:  One  briiradiergeneral,  one  colonel,  two 
ii'-itteiunt-colouels,  four  majors,  three  staff  majorH,  twelve  captains,  two  i 
*uiff  captains,  thirty  first  and  second  lieutenants,  foiirtoon  hnndre<l  non- 
<"ajini«sioned  officers,  musicians,  privates,  and  washerwomen,  six  hos-  i 
P^uU,  one  annory,  seven  mess-rooms  for  officers,  sixteen  offices  for  the 
i.i>mQuuidai)t  and  staff  and  commanding  officers  at  posts,  eight  rooms  for 
"t!ip»Ts  of  the  day,  ten  guard-rooms  at  barracks  and  navy-yanls,  three 
flothing  and  other  supply  stores.  One-fourth  additional  on  2,400  cor<ls, 
'laaniity  supposed  to  oe  required  in  latitude  north  36  degrees,  from 
^pf'-niljer  1  to  April  30,  60O  cords,  amounting  to,  in  all,  4,408  cords, 
*ljith,  at  riper  cord,  is /. 

MILITARY  STORKS. 

''j^  "f  mechaoios,  repair  of  arms,  purchase  of  accoutrements,  ordnance 
•UJtM,  lUjja,  drums,  tifes,  and  other  instruments 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  RECRUITIXG. 

Traofportation  of  troops  and  for  expenses  of  recruiting 

RRPAIR  OF  nARRACKS. 

«T>iir  of  barracks,  and  r.-nt  of  offices  where  there  Rr'3  no  public  buildings 

RKXT  OF  U0O3I8. 

f  •■  «-f  luarura  for  uiTicers  wh»*re  there  .ire  no  jmblis  buildings 


K.7.  C36  00 


30,  P.TC  00 


30.  856  00 


12. 000  00 


12, 000  00 


10,  000  00 


12,  OCO  00 


12,000  00 


10. 000  CO 


18,  000  00 


16,  500  CO 
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Detailed  objects  of  cxpenditare  and  explanations. 


FOUAfiE. 


Forage  for  public  horses  and  for  field  and  staff  officers'  horses. 


coxnxc.EsciES. 

For  freight,  ferriage,  toll,  cartage,  wharfage,  pnrchHae  and  repair  of  boats, 
per  diem  for  constant  labor;  burial  of  deceased  marines ;  stationery,  tele- 
graphing, a])prohension  of  deserters,  oil,  gas,  candles,  repair  of  gas  and 
water  fixtures,  water  rent;  barrack-furniture,  furniture  for  officers'  quar- 
ters, and  for  staff  and  commanding  officers'  offices,  bed-sacks,  wrapping- 
paper,  oil-cloth,  crash,  rope,  twine,  carpenters'  tools,  tools  for  police 
purposes ;  purchase  and  repair  of  hose :  repairs  to  public  carryall ;  pur- 
chase and  repair  of  harness ;  purchase  and  repair  of  hand-carts  and  wheel- 
barrows,- purchase  and  repair  of  cookinp;  stoves,  ranges,  &c.;  stoves 
where  there  are  no  crrates;  gravel,  &c.,  lor  parade  grounds;  repair  of 
pumps,  paving,  and  for  other  purposes 


Respectfully  submitted. 


$7,  ."iOO  00 


40,000  00 


fie      g 

g  *-  €  a  X 
r  es  tM  t « 


.^,000  00 


25.000  00 


Vr.  B.  SLACK, 
Quartermaster  Marine  Corps. 


Headquarters  Marine  Corps, 
Paymaster's  Office^  August  23, 1873. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  estimates  for  the  pay  of 
officers,  noncommissioued  officers,  musicians,  privates,  and  others  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1875. 

These  estimates  are  817,199  less  in  amount  than  the  sum  appropriated 
for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

1  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

J.  C.  CASH, 
Paymaster  Marine  Corps, 
Brig.  Gen.  Jacob  Zeilin, 

Commandant  United  States  Marine  Corps,  Headquarters, 
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E4iuatfe9  of  appronriation»  required  fw  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875,  by 
Ae  Paifma9t€r'8  Department  of  the  United  States  Marine  Carps, 


Detailed  ol^ects  of  expenditure  and  expUuiations. 


PIT  OF  OFFICEBS,   KON-COlflCISBIONKD  OPF1CBBB.  MU8IC1ANS,  PRIVATK8,  AND 
OTHKBS  OF  THE  UKITED  STATES  MARINB  CORPS. 

1  'r»rizadier-^Deralf  commandant 

1  ■  >>l»'i»f  1 

.;  .r-aN'iiaDtrColOTielH 

1  Ar  utrnaot-colonel,  retired 

4  Tjaiurs 

i  nwirtm,  retired 

1  iilintant  aDd  inspector,  1  poymaater,  and  1  quarterrnaster : 

rawtetant  quartermasters,  per  act  of  Jane  30,  1834,  (4  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  713, 

*TSk.  4,5.) 
1  »^<;»UDt  qnartermaster,  retired,  per  act  of  March  2, 1847,  (9  Stat,  at  L.,  p. 

IVn  $ec.3.) 

i'  r^puiDA,  per  act  of  Aognst  5, 1854,  (10  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  586,  sec.  1) 

\  riptaina,  retired,  per  act  of  Febmary  21, 18rj7,  (11  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  163,  sec.  1) . . 

«■  ixA  lientenauts.  per  act  of  Jnly  17, 1862,  (12  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  594,  sec.  2) 

4  'v^nod  lieuteuanta,  per  act  of  Jnne  20, 1864,  (13  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  144,  sec.  1) 

.  N^iod  lieutenanta,  retired,  per  act  of  March  3, 1865,  (13  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  487, 

\  -t-riTPut-iDajor,  1  quartermaster  serp^eant,  and  1  dram-ma{or,  per  act  of  Jnly 
t^.  W*.  (14  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  337.  sec.  13.) 

1  VmWr  of  the  band,  per  act  of  Jnly  28, 1866,  (14  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  422,  sec.  37) 

'<•  Rrt^i  MTgesnta,  at  $27  per  month,  per  act  of  March  2,  1867,  (14  Stat,  at  L., 

P  -IT.Mtl.) 

U  ■  •••rsfants.  90  at  #17  and  50  at  #22  per  month,  per  act  of  March  2, 1867, 

'14.'*Ta».»tL.,«©c.7.) 

^<i  r^irponls,  i:iO  at  f  15  uid  50  at  f20  per  month,  per  act  of  Jnly  15, 1870 

*i  manirisfis  of  the  Irand,  7  at  $40,  8  at  |86,  and  15  at  $23  per  month,  per  act 

"f  H«y  15,  Iffll,  f<»ec».  1, 2, 3, 4.) 

<  crnnimers  aod  lifers,  50  at  $13  and  46  at  $18  per  month 

i^  Drirates,  l.(  00  at  $13,  500  at  $16,  and  500  at  $18  per  month 

^'Wk»  to  brigadier-general  commandant,  adjutant  and  inspector,  quarter- 

ira>tpr,  and  paymaster. 

1  aw  'neoger  at  headqnarters 

UWrk  and  1  messenger  in  assistant  quartermaster's  office,  Philadelphia 

1  k>i<ipiul.»teirard  at  headquarters 

'  -jdtawD  clothing 

A  ^o'anre  to  officers  traveling  un^er  orders  unaccompanied  by  troops 

1'  ^^A'^  on  pobtic  mail-matter 

hinuQ^  aod  binding  under  direction  of  Congressional  Printer 


$5,500  00 
4,300  00 
8,000  00 
3, COO  00 

13,  750  00 
4,H75  00 

10,500  00 
5,200  00 

2.100  00 

44,  100  00 

6.615  00 

52,500  00 

44, 100  00 

2,  100  00 

1,080  00 

948  00 
16.^  00 

31,560  00 

35,400  00 
9,996  00 

17,726  00 

360,000  00 

12.883  00 

971  00 
1, 576  00 

750  00 

25,000  00 

8.000  00 

1,200  00 

300  00 


730.  440  00 


$747, 639  00 


KeopectfoUy  submitted. 

Headqiartsbs  Habinb  Corps, 

PayuuuUr'i  Qfice,  Avffugt  23, 1873. 


J.  C.  CASH, 
Paymatter  Maritu  Corpt. 


ABSTRACT  OF  OFFERS  RECEIVED  FOR  FURBISHING  RATIONS,  FUEL,  AND 
SCPPLIES  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS,  UNDER  THE  COG- 
N'IZAXCE  OP  THE  QUARTERMASTER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


At  Portsmouth,  N.  H. : 

Henry  M.Clark... 
Samuel  J.Gerrish. 
Samnel  Gamage. . . 

K.F.Mathes. 

Kathan  Bauni. 

John  C.  Gilbert.., 


Offers  for  rationSy  under  advertisement  dated  April  24, 1873. 

Per  kundrtd. 


UN 


$28  00 

29  50 

27  65 
•23  50 

35  40 

26  75 
*  Accepted. 


Hall  &■  Hume. 
Kimberly  Bros, 


At  Charleatown,  Mass. : 

Samuel  J.  GerrUh.. 
SaoQuel  Gamage. ... 
N.  F.  Mathes 


Per  hundred 

|23  53 

34  00 


34  50 
25  45 
23  50 
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James  J.  Con  very. 

Nathan  Baum 

Peter  Hi^rgins 

John  C.  Gilbert... 

Hall  &  Hume 

Kimberly  Bros 

At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  : 

Samnel  J.  Gerrish. 
Samuel  Gamage... 

N.  F.  Matbes 

Walter  Reckless.. 
James  J.  Convery. 

Nathan  Banm 

John  C.  Gilbert... 

Hall  &.  Hume 

Kimberly  Bros.... 

At  Philadelphia,  Pa. : 

Samuel  Gamage... 

N.  F.  Matbes 

Walter  Reckless.. 

Nathan  Banm 

John  C.Gilbert... 

Hall  &  Hume 

Kimberly  Bros 

At  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Samuel  Gamage. . . 

N.  F.  Matbes 

Frank  Hnme 

Nathan  Baum 

JohnC.  Gilbert... 

H.  W.  Hall 

Hall  &.  Hume 

Kimberly  Bros 


Per  hundred. 
$27  25 
35  40 
"23  47i 
24  75 
23  50 
32  50 


33  50 
24  45 
24  75 

24  90 

25  75 

34  60 
•22  42^ 

22  45 
31  80 


23  45 
25  75 
•21  45 
34  50 
23  45i 
21  50 
30  00 


18  99 
26  40 
18  75 
30  40 


17 
17 


43 
44 


18  43 
25  47 


At  Gosport,  Va. : 

Samnel  J.  Gerrish. . . . 

Samuel  Gamage 

N.  F.  Matbes 

Nathan  Baum 

John  C.  Gilbert 

Hall  &  Hume 

Kimberly  Bros 

At  Pensacola,  Fla. : 

Hugh  McHatton 

T.  C.  Quayle , 

Samnel  J.  Gerrish 

Samuel  Gamage. 

N.  F.  Matbes 

John  C.  Gilbert 

At  Annapolis,  Md. : 

John  Kealy 

Samuel  Gamage 

N.  F.  Matbes 

Nathan  Baum 

John  C.  Gilbert 

Hall  &  Hume 

Kimberly  Bros 

At  Mare  Island,  Cal. : 

John  E.  Williston 

Wooster  &  Shattuck 

E.J.Wilson 

Samnel  J.  Gerrish . . . . 

J.  F.  Tobin 

Samuel  Gamage 

N.  F.  Matbes 

John  C.  Gilbert 


Per  hundred. 


$.36  .'>0 
27  4.5 
25  30 
36  15 
29  7r> 
23  r>o 

•2:i   43 


26  42 

26  i>9 
33  25 
28  tM) 
•26  40 
33  00 


22  45 
21  45 
27  75 
34  20 


•21 
21 


22* 
25 


28  00 


23  75 

23  60 

24  00 
3:^  60 

25  (H) 
25  90 

•2:3  55 
34  00 


Offers  for  fuel  under  advertisement  dated  April  26,  1873. 


At  Portsmouth,  N.  H. : 

Wood 
per  cord. 

Russell  &  Odion 'flO  90 

Coal 
er  ton. 

Rnssell  &  Odion 11  60 

Jos.  Lise 1175 

J.  A.  Walker til  50 

At  Charlestown,  Mass. : 

Wood 
per  cord. 

Samuel  Knight ^12  00 

Coal 
per  ton. 

Samuel  Knight ^8  25 

At  Brooklyn,  N.  T. : 

Wood 
per  cord. 

C.  M.  Felt ^9  11 

A.F.Nathan 10  25 

*Accepted. 


C.  M.  Felt... 
A.  F.Nathan 


At  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Jas.  Ballenger... 
Jas.  J.  Convery. 

Jas.J.ConTery... 


Coal 

per  ton. 

•$6  73 

7  e5 


Wood 
per  cord- 

•8  50 
10  00 

Coal 

per  ton. 

•7  95 


At  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Wood 
per  cord. 

W.H.  Barbour 6  67 

Walsh  &  Queen 7  43 

T.  E.  Clark  &  Co *6  45 

Chas.  H.  Bliss 7  1« 

Thos.  Seabrook 7  50 

tNot  aooepted. 
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Coal 
per  ton. 

W.H.  Barbour $6  65 

Walsh&Qiieen '6  37 

T.E.Clark&Co 6  45 

At  Gosport,  Ya. : 

Wood 
per  cord. 

LookiDS  &  Myers *5  45 

Peters  Brothers 6  50 

Coal 
per  ton. 

Lookioft  &  Myers 8  75 

Peters  Brothers *7  75 

At  ADoapolis,  Md. : 

Wood 
per  >cord. 

Jna  Kealv *7  50 

J.  H.  Broaghton 8  00 

T.  W.  Clapen 7  90 


At  Mare  Island,  Cal. : 


Jas.  McCiidden.. 
A.   Powell 

• 

Jas.  McCiidden., 

A.M.  Ebbetts 

A.   Powell 

At  Pensacola,  Fla. : 

Hagh  McHattou 
T.  C.  Quayle..-. 
H.C.  Andersou... 


Wood 
per  cord. 

♦$12  25 

18  00 


Coal 
per  t<in. 

*21  95 
2:^  40 
33  00 


Wood 
per  cord. 

*5  48 
6  47 
6  00 


Offers  for  snpjAks  under  adnrlisemeni  daiei  May  1,  1873 


tIaaXo.  1.    Kerseys,  &c.: 

Wm.  Mathews $54,618 

Peter  Higgius 56,950 

Devlin  &  Co 64,980 

Donald  McLellan 52, 890 

R  S.  Alien *41,170 

Allan  Cameron 50, 530 

Olenham  Co t24, 5:W 

<  laaa  No.  2.    Flannels,  &c. : 

Wm.  Mathews *19,931 

Geo.   Fling tl,215 

NicboU,  Price  &  Co....  tl,.i60 

Devlin  &  Co 25,537 

Dooald  McLellan 24, 453 

AllanCamerou 23,650 

•  la?6  Xo.  3.    Linens,  &c. : 

Wm.  Mathews *  10, 650 

Devlin  &  Co 11,030 

W.  J.  MeGucken t8, 400 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 


<iaM  No.  4. 


Uniform-caps, 


Walton  Brothers 6, 627 

Oeo.D.Putnam t3,375 

Bent  &Ba»h 15,756 


Class  No.  5.    Military  eqnip- 
nients : 

Walton   Brothers 

Ilorstniaun  Bros.  <&  Co. . 

W.  S.  Hunsell  &  Sons 

Paul  L  Field..... 


Class  No.  6.    Bootees : 

Jno.  Mnndell 

C.  R.  Williamson 

Geo.W.  Randall 

T.  Pratt  Potts 

Walton  Brothers 

J.  Freeman  &  Co 

Jacob  Roedel  &  Sons 

Class  No.  7.   Knapsacks,  &c. 

Walton  Brothers 

T.  A.  Sloan 

Horstmann  Bros.  &  Co.. 
S.  H.  Condict  &  Co 


t$900  70 

tl,553  95 

t206  30 

1507  75 


20,. 400  00 
15, 440  00 
13, 120  00 
19,  .840  00 
•12,800  00 
18, 320  00 
14,320  00 


t4,101  00 

5,865  00 

162  50 

5,321  50 


Class  No.  8.  Making  and  trim< 
miog  clothing : 


*  Accepted. 


t  Part  of  a  clans. 


Wm.  Mathews 33,511  00 

W.  A.  Howell  &  Co $26, 049  80 

Jacob  Reed 22,994  75 

00            Chas.  Barnum 20,952  50 

00            Devlin&Co 41,019  50 

00            R.S.Allen *18,340  5e 

Brantley  &.  Leach 32, 077  50 

*  Accepted  for  part  of  a  olam. 


HF.ADqu.%irnsRS  Marixk  Corps, 

QMTtermaster'B  Office,  W<vihingtonf  Augmt  29, 1873. 


§7nformaL 


W.  B.  SLACK, 
Quartermaster.  Marine  Corps, 
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No.  12. 
DARIEN  EXPEDITION. 

REPORT   OF  THE   SURVEY  OF   THE   ISTHMUS   OF  DARIEN   FOR   1873,  BY 
COMMANDER  THOS.  O.  SELFRIDGE,  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

Navy- YARD,  Boston,  June  12, 1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you  my  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  expedition  under  my  command  for  the  further  survey  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Ill  obedience  to  your  order  I  commenced  the  necessary  preparations 
in  December  last ;  and  on  the  steamer  of  January  1  *'  for  Aspin  wall,"  were 
embarked  the  officers  detailed  to  accompany  me :  Lieutenants  Collins, 
Eaton,  Sullivan,  and  Assistant  Paymaster  Ring,  with  the  necessary  j)ro- 
visions,  material,  and  instruments.  I  was  myself  prevented  by  illness 
from  leaving  for  the  Isthmus  until  the  following  steamer  on  January  1(). 

From  the  reports  and  maps  of  the  expeditions  of  1870  and  1871,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  survey  of  the  Darien  Isthmus  had  been  completed 
a«  far  south  as  the  Napipi  Biver,  and  the  appearance  of  the  country  in 
the  valley  of  the  latter,  as  far  as  our  time  permitted  us  to  explore,  gave 
the  promise  of  most  excellent  results.  We  were  encouraged,  therefore, 
in  the  hope  that  a  more  extensive  and  detailed  exploration  would  justify 
the  time  employed,  and  return  a  gratifying  success. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  repeat  what  has  been  the  general 
plan  of  all  these  survey  s,  for  it  is  upon  this  basis  that  I  feel  confident 
in  deciding  that  no  portion  of  Darien  possible  for  a  ship-canal  has  been 
left  un  visited. 

The  density  of  the  tropical  grow^th  is  such  that  any  survey  cut  blindly 
through  its  forests  would  indicate  but  little  knowledge  beyond  a  few 
hundred  feet  aside  of  the  surveyor's  path.  It  became  a  question,  then, 
what  course  to  adopt,  and  I  was  led  to  this  plan  by  tlie  advice  of 
Commodore  Ammen,  who  has  given  much  time  and  matured  thought  to 
the  great  problem  of  a  ship  canal,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer 
of  the  work  which  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  called  upon  to  carry 
out. 

With  the  simple  law  that  water  seeks  always  the  lowest  level,  it  fol- 
lows that,  having  obtained  the  elevation  of  a  watercourse  or  river,  you 
have  the  lowest  level  of  the  whole  region  drained  by  such  rivers.  And 
I  would  endeavor  to  particularly  impress  this  feature  of  these  surveys, 
for  upon  it  rests  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  portion  of  the  Darien 
Isthmus  as  favorable  for  the  construction  of  the  ship-canal  as  the  val- 
leys of  the  Napipi  and  Doguado. 

An  examination  of  the  general  map  of  the  Isthmus  will  show  that 
the  Cordilleras  skirt  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Tiburon,  and 
not  only  from  the  deck  can  no  pass  be  seen,  but  the  examination  of  tbe 
little  rivers  proved  conclusively  that  they  drained  only  the  Atlantic* 
slope,  a  faet  that  received  an  additional  corroboration  from  the  report.^ 
of  Indians  and  traders. 

There  is  but  one  exception,  the  Mondinga  River,  which  empties  into 
San  Bias  Bay  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus.  Ilere  the  Cordillenis 
recede,  and  the  dividing  range  being  afterward,  as  appeared,  hid  by 
an  intervening  ridge  through  which  tbeMondinga,  by  aseries  of  falls,  had 
forced  itself, seemed  very  much  depressed, and  for  a  longtime  gave  san- 
guine hopes  of  success. 

The  Pacific  slope,  as  shown  on  the  general  map  of  the  Isthmas,  i< 
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(IraJDed  by  two  large  rivers,  tbe  Chucunagaa  and  Bayarao,  both  rising  in 
.1  transverse  spur  of  tbe  Cordilleras,  and  tberefore  indicating  that  only 
III  tbe  region  ailjoining  tbeir  lower  portions  could  be  found  a  sufficiently 
low  elevatiou  tor  our  purpose.  A  careful  study  of  tbe  Istbmus  map 
iodicHtes  pretty  thoroughly  tbose  portions  where  explorations  should  be 
rouducted,  and  have  all  been  examined  by  the  spirit-level  or  carefully 
morded  barometrical  observations. 

Tbe  Cordilleras,  as  has  been  remarked,  recede  from  the  Atlantic 
wast  at  Cape  Tiburon,  and  running  about  south-southwest  strike  the 
WKSt  coast  at  Cape  Marzo,  at  which  point,  and  as  far  as  Solam  Point, 
the  dividin<;  range  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  ocean.  The 
Atrato  now  becomes  the  drainer  of  the  eastern  slope,  as  is  the  river 
Tuyra  that  of  the  western. 

It  was  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  valley  of  the  latter,  with  a  line 
leaving  it  at  a  moderate  elevation  and  running  east  so  as  to  strike  the 
'^Ht  river  Atrato  at  a  low  level  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  sea, 
would  be  found  adapted  to  our  wants.  But  such  was  not  the  case, 
owing  to  no  very  high  elevations,  but  to  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country 
l>i)rdering  upon  the  Tuyra,  which  made  the  estimate  of  excavation 
eiiomions.  ^ 

Continuing  south  we  come  to  the  valley  of  the  Truando,  which, 
thoroughly  snrveyed  by  the  combined  Army  and  Navy  expeditions  of 
.Mirbler  and  Craven,  required  no  further  explorations. 

Tbe  next  point  that  presented  itself,  on  account  of  the  very  short  dis- 
tance between  the  Atrato,  which  is  to  this  point  navigable  for  the 
Urijest  ships,  and  the  Pacific,  was  the  valley  of  the  ISTapipi.  The  severe 
labtirs  imposed  upon  the  members  of  the  expedition  of  1871  left  me  no 
time  to  examine  thoroughly  this  river,  though  my  reconnaissance  of  it 
left  sach  favorable  impressions  tliat  1  was  not  willing  to  abandon  it,  and 
bad  given  rae  a  conviction  that  here  was  the  favored  spot  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  great  enterprise. 

information  received  from  what  was  then  supposed  reliable  sources, 
^^i  fK>inted  to  the  next  tributary  south  of  the  Napipi,  known  as  the 
iJojoya,  as  being  generally  lower  than  the  Napipi. 

Here,  then,  lay  the  work  of  the  expedition  of  1873,  and  its  completion 
Tould  exhaust  the  profitable  region  to  be  explored,  and  enable  me  to 
report  to  tbe  Department  that  the  surveys  of  the  Darien  Isthmus  for 
au  interoceanic  canal  were  finally  and  entirely  finished. 

As  our  operations  would  be  carried  on  from  the  Pacific  shore,  you 
were  pleased  to  detail  the  Tuscarora,  Commander  Belknap,  to  co-operate 
with  me,  and  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  render  the  expedition  successful. 

The  region  to  be  explored  being  confined  in  extent,  did  not  require  as 
liir^'e  supplies  of  provisions,  materials,  and  laborers  as  upon  former  ex- 
l»wlitions,  though  the  work,  being  of  the  same  nature,  was  equall}^ 
harassing.  I  bad  suppli(»d  generally  the  same  kind  of  food  as  before, 
!>'iding,  however,  the  article  of  corn-meal  put  up  in  tin  canisters, 
which,  from  its  nutritious  properties,  and  the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
itwuld  be  cooked,  even  with  our  rude  camp  apparatus,  was  greatly 
relUhed,  and  I  can  heartily  recommend  it  as  a  valuable  article  of  food 
to  any  future  explorers. 

1  proposed  to  use  the  gradienter  only  upon  our  surveys.  This  unique 
iitstrmnent,  described  in  a  former  report,  furnished  by  Wurdeman,  of 
^VaHhiugton,  proved  to  be  all  that  I  had  expected,  and  enabled  us  to 
Wp  oar  parties  down  to  the  minimum  in  numbers,  a  very  necessary 
requirement  when  every  article  and  every  pound  of  food  had  to  be  car- 
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ried  od  the  backs  of  oar  sailors,  there  T)eiY)g  no  inhabitants  except  a 
few  scattering  Indians. 

It  not  being  possible  to  obtain  any  natives  at  Panama,  and  it  having: 
been  represented  to  me  that  they  could  perhaps  be  procured  at  a  little 
town  called  Valle,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Cupica  Bay,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  small  river  called  the  Bahia,  we  sailed  from  Panama  on  Thurs- 
day, January  23.  The  wet  season  had  proved  very  late,  and  ui>  to  this 
time  the  rains  had  not  entirely  ceased. 

Valle  comprises  only  a  few  huts,  inhabited  by  Indians  and  a  few 
peons  who  are  employed  by  the  head-men  of  the  [)la(ie,  a  mulatto  named 
Gonzaloz,  in  collecting  "  tagna,"  or  ivory-nuts,  which  is  the  sole  article 
exported  from  the  place.  It  reciuired  a  great  deal  of  palaver  to  engage 
even  a  man  to  go  with  us,  the  Indians  being  afraid,  and  the  peons  were 
mostly  away  ;  and  it  was  not  till  Tuesday,  the  28th,  that  we  were  able 
to  leave,  having  engaged  three  negroes,  two  Indians,  and  a  castaway 
sailor.  No  better  proof  of  the  general  healthiness  of  this  part  of  the 
coast  can  be  given,  than  the  fact  that  this  sailor,  named  Paul,  aud 
a  German  w^hom  we  found  here,  had  lived  in  this  place  six  years  and 
had  never  had  but  a  single  attack  of  fever. 

COMMENCEMENT   OP  OPERATIONS. 

As  has  been  here  stated,  the  objective  point  of  the  expedition  was 
the  easternmost  indentation  in  the  coast  line,  and  it  was  also  desirable  to 
anchor  as  near  as  possible  to  the  head- waters  of  the  Bojaya  River,  the 
survey  of  which  would  occupy  the  largest  portion  of  our  time  and  force. 

The  most  eastern  point  was  not  hard  to  find,  but  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  tell  which  was  the  nearest  position  to  the  Cuia  or  Bojaya 
Rivers.  On  this  account  we  sailed  first  to  Limon  Bay,  where  I  landed 
one  of  our  peons  named  Alvarez,  and  his  companero^  with  orders  to  go 
down  the  Napipi,  then  to  cross  over  to  the  Cuia  River  and  obtain  an 
Indian  guide  to  show  them  the  trail  over  the  hills  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Tuscarora  then  steamed  about  seven  miles  south  of  Limon  Bay 
to  the  most  eastern  point,  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  called  Chiri- 
Chiri,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  bay  in  which  we  anchored. 

Desiring  to  lose  no  time,  I  sent  Lieutenants  Eaton  and  Sullivan  out 
with  our  best  Indian,  Richardo,  toendeavDr  to  find  the  trail  lea<lingover 
the  divide.  Upon  their  return  they  reported  the  Indian  had  been  able 
to  find  the  trail,  though  it  was  very  blind,  and  that  in  an  hour's  walk 
from  the  ship  they  had  struck  the  headwaters  of  a  river  which  I  sup- 
posed thi^n  was  the  Cuia,  but  which  proved  to  be  the  Doguado. 

Without  waiting  any  further  intelligence  from  Alvarez,  I  ordered 
Lieutenant  Collins  to  organize  his  party  No.  1,  consisting  of  himself  aud 
Midshipman  Gait,  with  four  sailors  and  four  macheta- men.  They  landed 
January  31,  with  two  weeks'  provisions,  established  Camp  No.  1  at  the 
month  of  the  Chiri-Chiri,  and  commenced  work  in  the  afternoon  from 
bench-mark  No.  1,  cut  on  a  cocoanut-tree  growing  on  the  beach  at  the 
edge  of  hi^h  water. 

Party  No.  1  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  struck  the  foot  of  the  dividing 
ridge,  and  the  line  was  run  up  a  very  steep  spur  over  the  Indian  trail, 
rising  in  many  places  at  an  angle  of  70^,  and  so  steep  that  often  the 
foresights  would  not  be  over  5  feet  in  length. 

The  following  week  Camp  No.  2  was  established  on  the  Doguado,  and 
the  provisions  and  material  were  transported  to  it  after  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work  on  account  of  the  extreme  steepness  of  the  a4scent. 

The  divide  between  the  sea  and  the  Doguado  at  its  highest  point  was 
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toond  to  be  758  feet,  though  more  to  the  northward,  near  the  head- 
vaters  of  the  Chiri-Ohiri,  it  was  evidently  much  lower,  but  we  could  not 
level  over  it  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  hill-sides. 

In  the  mean  while  Alvarez  had  returned  from  the  Quia,  with  an  Indian 
named  Pedro.  From  him  I  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  better-defined 
knowledge  of  the  country.  I  found  that  the  river  near  the  coast  was 
called  the  Turcundo,and  that  it  joined  the  Gniaat  a  point  about  twelve 
miles  distant  from  the  beach. 

In  a  personal  reconnaissance  I  found  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry 
the  survey  over  the  Indian  trail  beyond  Gamp  No.  2,  as  it  led  over  a 
ridge  1,900  feet  high,  and  there  was  but  one  place  where  water  could  be 
procnred  in  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  I  therefore  ordered  Lieutenant 
Collins  to  strike  an  east-southeast  course  from  Camp  No.  2  to  the  Tur- 
cando,  and,  as  the  position  of  the  river  was  uncertain,  to  send  out  recon- 
Boitering  parties,  in  which  duty  he  was  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Sullivan, 
to  find  the  lowest  ascent. 

The  work  of  transporting  their  camp  material  and  provisions  with 
that  of  the  survey  over  this  very  rugged  country  was  so  severe  on  this 
little  party  that  it  became  necessary  to  strike  the  river  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, where  1  hoped  to  be  able  to  use  canoes  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
portation. Some  peons  I  dispatched  to  bring  light  canoes  up  the 
Toreando  came  back  and  reported  that  on  account  of  impassable  falls 
it  was  impossible  to  do  so. 

Not  knowing  how  far  I  should  have  to  work  down  the  Turcnndo  to 
get  to  oar  canoes,  I  at  first  made  up  my  mind  to  abandon  the  line  and 
commence  again  on  the  Indian  trail.  Still  I  was  loth  to  do  this,  because 
nothing  is  more  discouraging  to  men  engaged  in  this  work  than  to  turn 
Ijaek  and  go  over  ground  gained  only  by  severe  labor. 

ITjwn  visiting  party  No.  1  at  their  camp  on  the  Turcnndo,  and  ifter 
receiving  a  report  of  a  reconnaissance  of  the  river  below,  I  determined 
10  allow  the  survey  to  go  on.  As  it  turned  out,  a  very  fortunate  con- 
clusion, for  my  after-experience  of  the  Indian  trail  over  the  country  to 
thi^  Cnia  proved  that  a  survey  of  it  would  have  been  painfully  slow  and 
laborious,  owing  to  the  very  rugged  country  and  the  lack  of  water. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  ship,  party  No.  2  was  organized,  composed  of 
Lieutenant  Eaton,  in  charge.  Lieutenant  Sullivan,  Midshipman  Miles, 
auil  four  sailors,  with  the  necessary  number  of  natives. 

It  had  been  myoriginal  intention  to  have  had  two  parties  under  theabove 
lieutenants,  but  the  difficulty  of  supplying  them  with  x)rovisions  and 
keeping  up  communication  when  widely  separated  compelled  me  to  con- 
^lidate  our  means,  an  arrangement,  as  it  proved,  which  was  decidedly 
for  the  best. 

While  these  several  operations  were  in  progress  I  dispatched  a  native 
carrier  across  the  Napipi  trail  to  my  agent,  Don  Carlos  Lemos,  at  Vijia,  to 
^^i\  me  a  number  of  canoes  and  men  to  the  junction  of  the  Ciua  and 
Turcnndo  Rivers.  These  Atrato  men  are  athletic,  industrious,  and 
<l<)clle,  and  were,  by  far,  the  best  help  that  I  have  employed  on  the 
l^thinas.  In  the  event  of  building  a  canal  probably  one  thousand  of 
\.\m\\  could  be  gathered  for  that  purpose,  and  kept  up  to  this  strength. 
H^^iug  excellent  woodsmen,  they  would  be  invaluable  in  the  first  oper- 
ations of  clearing  the  country,  building  roads,  and  preparing  the  ground 
for  the  necessary  railway. 

To  subsist  party  No.  2  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  depot  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Turcnndo,  where  was  our  camp  known  as  Camp  Belief. 

FiCt  it  be  remembered  there  were  no  roads  in  this  wilderness,  no  maps, 
oar  topographical  knowledge  very  limited,  until  by  degrees  we  were 
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able  to  map  down  .the  different  ridges,  rivers,  and  valleys.  The  only 
path  was  an  Indian  trail,  rarely  used,  and  so  blind  as  only  to  be  picked 
out  by  the  natives  of  the  forest.  Like  all  such  paths  it  led  over  the  hif^rh- 
est  ground,  making  the  transportation  of  our  provisions  and  material  a 
work  of  painful  labor,  and,  to  add  to  all,  water  was  to  be  obtained  at 
rare  intervals.  About  thirteen  hundred  pounds  was  to  be  transported^ 
and  for  this  purpose  Commander  Belknap  organized  a  provision-traiu  of 
some  sixty  five  men.  Including  their  own  provisions  this  gave  each 
man  a  load  of  about  thirty  pounds,  and  in  a  most  inconvenient  shape, 
as  all  our  provisions  were  necessarily  packed  in  water-tight  kegs  and 
boxes. 

Party  No.  2,  Lieutenant  Eaton  in  charge,  and  the  provision  party  under 
Lieutenant  Hubbard  left  the  ship  at  noon  February  19,  and  camped  for 
the  night  at  Camp  No.  2  on  the  Doguado.  The* next  day  Lieutenant 
Eaton  reached  Camp  Relief  at  the  junction  of  the  Cuia  and  Turcundo 
Eivers.  But  though  this  distance  was  but  twelve  miles,  it  took  two 
days  to  get  over  the  i)rovisions,  and  the  men  toward  the  last  were  so 
worn  out  that  they  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  burdens  every  few 
minutes  and  rest. 

On  the  third  day  after  their  departure  the  provision  party  came  strag- 
gling back,  a  few  at  a  time,  and  their  appearance  was  a  sufficient  sign 
of  the  difficulties  of  transportation  iu  this  rugged  wilderness. 

An  accident  happened  to  one  of  the  men,  named  Turner,  of  the  pro- 
vision party,  which  filled  us  with  grave  apprehensions.  Becoming  too 
exhausted  to  move  on  to  camp,  he  laid  down  on  the  trail.  During  the 
night,  becoming  rested,  he  attempted  to  regain  the  camp  and  lost  his 
way.  As  soon  as  the  fact  was  known  at  the  ship  a  party  of  natives  and 
Indians  were  dispatched  in  search,  stimulated  by  a  large  reward.  The 
seardh  was  kept  up  a  week  without  any  success  beyond  finding  some  of 
his  tracks.  Finally,  after  being  given  up  as  dead,  he  was  brought 
alongside  by  a  native  after  an  absence  of  thirty-five  days.  It  appeared 
he  wandered  for  three  weeks  in  the  woods,  subsisting  entirely  on  roots, 
when  he  finally  reached  the  sea-shore.  Here,  when  almost  exhausted, 
he  was  found  by  one  of  the  natives  of  Cupica  Village,  who  cared  for  him 
until  he  was  in  a  condition  to  return. 

The  operations  of  the  survey  being  now  well  under  way  and  requir- 
ing no  longer  a  personal  supervision,  I  proposed  to  make,  in  person,  an 
extended  reconnaissance  of  the  whole  ground,  and  a  running  survey  of 
the  river  Atrato  as  far  as  Quibdo,  some  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
above  the  Vijia  Funte,  up  to  which  point  the  Atrato  survey  had  been 
carried  the  year  previous;  for  which  purpose  I  left  the  ship  Febru- 
ary 25,  accompanied  by  two  Indians  as  guides  and  provision  bearers, 
crossed  the  hills,  and  reached  Camp  Relief,  the  head  of  navigation,  after 
a  toilsome  march  of  a  day  and  a  half.  Here  I  embarked  in  a  canoe 
with  Lieutenant  Collins,  and  proceeding  down  the  Cuia  and  Bojaya 
Rivers  arrived  at  the  Atrato  after  a  passage  of  ten  days. 

I  was  much  disappointed  at  the  aspect  of  the  country  bordering  on 
the  Cuia.  Not  only  was  the  intervening  region  between  its  head-waters 
and  the  Pa^^ific  much  more  mountaiuohs  than  the  corresponding  coun- 
try of  the  Napipi,  but  high  ranges  of  hills  were  met  with,  first  on  one 
bank  and  then  on  the  other,  not  seen  at  all  in  the  valley  of  the  Napipi, 
and  gave  me  no  doubt  of  the  better  adaptability  of  the  latter,  though  it 
was  left  to  the  slower  operations  of  the  regular  survey  to  map  out  the 
difference  more  closely. 

Arriving  at  the  little  town  of  Vijia  Funte,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
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Atrato,  I  made  arrangements  to  embark  the  next  morning  in  a  large 
muoe,  better  adapted  for  a  trip  that  was  to  last  several  days. 

Traveling  in  a  narrow  canoe,  when  prolonged  beyond  a  few  days,  be- 
comes painfully  laborious;  even  more  so  than  a  march  of  a  correspond- 
in«:  distance,  because  one  is  obliged  to  remain  in  a  cramped  position 
liarJDg  the  day,  and  at  night  his  rest  must  be  on  the  split-palm  floor  of 
a  native's  hut. 

Progress  up  stream  is  necessarily  slow,  and  therefore  there  is  no  time 
tit  waste  in  putting  up  a  tolerable  shelter  for  the  night.  Propelled  by 
ibe  vigorous  thrust  of  the  Atrato  canoe-men,  and  by  making  an  early 
stju-t,  we  averaged  about  thirty  miles  per  day.  Such  a  rate  would  not 
be  {lossible  against  the  current  of  the  Atrato  River,  which  averages 
from  one  to  two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour,  did  not  the  boatmen  avad 
themselves  of  slack-water  and  eddies  by  keeping  the  canoe  close  to  the 
bauk;  and  with  long  forked  poles,  called  poleneoSj  it  is  pushed  up  stream, 
using  only  the  paddle  to  direct  its  course.  It  required  three  days  and 
a  half  to  reach  Quibdo,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
above  Vijia.  Funte. 

We  were  most  hospitably  received,  the  whole  population  turning  out 
f»  masMe  to  see  los  Americanos  del  Norte^  their  curiosity  intensified  to 
sde  the  men  whom,  in  their  ignorance,  they  supposed  were  to  build  the 
canal  at  once  and  make  Colombia  the  first  country  and  Quibdo  the 
chief  city  of  the  world,  as  they  fondly  hoped. 

Two  days  were  spent  at  Quibdo  for  a  much-desired  rest,  and  we 
left  on  our  return,  drifting  down  with  the  current,  taking  soundings 
every  five  minutes,  while  the  traverse  of  the  river  was  taken  at  the 
same  time  by  angling  between  the  points  and  noting  the  time  of  pass- 
ing, the  velocity  of  the  current  being  found  by  experiment.  The  At^rato 
was  found  capable  of  ship-navigation  but  a  few  miles  above  Vijia,  but 
Da\igable  for  the  largest  steamboats  within  two  miles  of  Quibdo,  where 
occurred  the  first  approach  to  a  rapid,  the  river  spreading  out  with  but 
three  feet  in  the  channel. 

Our  return  was  not  marked  with  any  particular  event,  and  we  reached 
the  Tascarora  after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  weeks. 

The  exposure  incident  to  so  long  a  journey  in  an  open  canoe,  together 
with  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  Atrato  Valley,  caused  both  myself 
aud  Lieutenant  Collins  to  be  taken  with  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  which 
■nciipacitated  us  for  some  weeks.  In  my  absence  the  valley  of  the 
Marindo  had  been  surveyed  by  Lieutenant  Hubbard. 
last  bench-mark  of  party  No.  3,  which  had  been  ordered  in.  This 
woold  give  me  three  different  lines  of  level  to  determine  the  height  of 
the  junction  of  the  Napipi  and  Doguado,  run  by  separate  observers, 
and  would  prove  a  most  excellent  test  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
^nrvev. 

After  these  orders  were  carried  out.  Lieutenant  Eaton  was  directed  to 
hrinjj  his  party  back  over  the  old  Napipi  trail  to  Limon  Bay. 

All  the  operations  of  the  survey  centering  at  Chiri-Chiri  Bay,  where 
the  Tnscarora  had  removed  since  February  1,  having  been  finished,  we 
Miled  for  Limon  Bay  and  arrived  at  our  old  anchorage  of  1871. 

Party  No.  2  having  completed  the  work  above  assigned  them,  returned 
to  the  ship  at  Limon  Bay  April  17,  after  an  absence  of  seventy  days. 

This  W21S  the  last  party  in  the  field,  and  their  return  completed  the 
*orvey  for  this  section  of  the  Isthmus. 

The  survey  of  the  Bojaya  exhausted  the  limit  of  profitable  territory 
to  be  explored  for  a  ship-canal,  and  there  now  remained  no  portion  of 
the  Isthmus,  beyond  ^hat  had  been  unvisited,  of  the  Darien  that  oro- 
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graphically  or  otherwise  presented  any  favorable  features ;  the  Tascarora 
accordingly  returned  to  Panama,  and  the  luembei'S  of  the  expedition 
retarued  to  the  United  States. 

EXAMPLE  OP  ACCURACY  OF  THE  SURYEY. 

The  position  and  height  of  the  junction  of  the  Doguado  and  Napipi 
has  been  determined  by  three  separate  parties,  on  three  different  lines, 
and  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  accuracy  of  our  work. 

One  line  by  Lieutenant  Collins,  from  Limon  Bay  and  down  the  Napipi 
from  its  head-waters,  gave  an  altitude  of  140  feet. 

One  by  Lieutenants  Collins,  Eaton,  and  Sullivan,  from  Chiri-Cliiri 
Bay  across  to  the  Turcundo,  down  this  river  and  the  Cuia,  across  the 
Cuia  to  the  Napipi,  up  the  latter  to  the  mouth  of  the  Doguado,  gave 
136.5  feet. 

One  down  the  Doguado  from  its  head-waters  to  its  mouth  gave  the 
height  of  the  latter  132  feet. 

Here  are  three  lines  embracing  nearly  sixty  miles  of  leveling,  run  by- 
different  parties,  of  a  rough  and  mountainous  country,  and  having  an 
extreme  difference  of  8  feet.  The  mean,  136  feet,  was  taken  for  the  true 
height,  as  shown  on  the  profile. 

The  ])osition  of  the  same  point  as  established  by  these  separate  par- 
ties did  not  vary  but  1,000  feet,  a  hardly  appreciable  quantity  on  the 
map  that  accompanies  the  report  of  the  expedition. 

SUMMARY    OF    WORK    PERFORMED  BY   THE  DARIEN  EXPEDITIONS    OF 

1870-1871,  AND  1873. 

• 

In  the  northwestern  portion,  all  the  country  contiguous  to  and  the 
valleys  of  the  following  rivers  have  been  surveyed  either  with  the  spirit- 
level  or  closely  recorded  observations  of  mercurial  barometers:  Man- 
dinga,  Samagundi,  Necalagua,  Carti,  Ceutisiuegua,  Bayamo,  and  Mar- 
moni. 

Hydrographic  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  San  Bias,  and  Bayamo  or  Chepo 
Rivers  to  junction  with  Marmoni:  In  Central  Darien,  by  same  process, 
what  is  known  asCuUen  or  Streim  route,  being  the  same  as  reported  upon 
by  Gisborne;  the  Caledonia  or  Aglamnte;  Aglasanigua  River,  called  the 
Washington,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Alga;  the  Sassardi,  Morti,  Sucubti, 
Chucuuaqua,  Savanna,  and  Lava  Rivers. 

Hydrographic  surveys  of  Caledonia  and  Sassardi  Harbors,  and  Savan- 
na and  Lava  Rivers :  In  Southern  Darien,  the  river  Atrato,  from  Quibdo 
to  sea,  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The  river  Tanela,  known  as  De 
Puydt  route.  What  is  known  as  the  Gorgoza,  Lachanne,  or  Tuyra  route, 
comprising  Tuyra,  Paya  Cue,  Terculegna,  Cacurica,  and  Peranchita 
Rivers;  also  the  valleys  of  the  Napipi,  Daguado,  Murindo,  Turcundo, 
Cuia,  and  Bojaya  Rivers. 

Hydrographic  survey  of  Darien  Harbor,  Gulf  of  Darien,  known  as 
Columbia  Harbor,  and  Chiri  Chiri  Bay :  Astronomical  points  were  es- 
tablished on  the  Atlantic  coast  at  Aspinwall,  Cape  San  Bias,  Isla  del 
Oro,  (Caledonia  Bay,)  Isla  del  Muerto,  (Darien  Harbor.)  Pacific  side  : 
Panama,  Chiprgana,  and  Purogana. 

In  the  survey  of  the  above,  the  following  table  will  indicate  concisely 
the  amount  of  work  performed  each  year : 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  PROPOSED  CANAL  ROUTE  VIA  THE  NAPIPI  AND 

DOGUADO  VALLEYS. 

Mach  has  already  been  said  of  tbe  natare  of  the  coantry,  and  the 
difiicaltiea  to  be  encountered  in  the  valley  of  the  Napipi,  in  my  previous 
reiwrt.  But  as  the  value  of  this  route  depends  so  entirely  upon  the 
capacity  of  ship- navigation  of  the  river  Atrato  up  to  the  point  we  leave 
it  and  cross  to  the  Pacific*  Ocean  by  an  artificial  cut,  I  will  again  allude 
to  it  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  general  features  of  the  new  pro- 
posed line. 

Oar  knowledge  of  the  Atrato  is  based  upon  a  complete  line  of  sound- 
injrs  nm  by  Commander  Lull  the  whole  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
^apipi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato.  For  the  whole  distance  from  the 
^Hpipi  to  the  ocean  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  rpck  or  hill  to  be  seen  on 
the  banks  of  the  Atrato,  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  alluvial  uature  of 
the  country  through  which  it  flows,  and  a  sufficient  explanation  of  its 
;creat  depth,  now  known  for  the  first  time,  which  seems  to  open  to  us  a 
tx)niparatively  easy  solution  of  the  problem  of  a  ship-canal. 

No  one  who  has  visited  this  river  and  floated  upon  its  surface  as  I 
^ave  can  but  be  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  this  mighty  flow  of  water, 
aud  can  but  feel  that  it  has  been  designed  by  the  Almighty  to  bear  a 
'nore  iru|)ortant  part  in  the  great  economy  of  the  world's  progress  than 
tie  carrying  of  the  little  crafts  which  are  now  its  sole  navigators. 

That  the  Atrato  is  entirely  and  wholly  capable  of  ship-navigation  to 
^^^  point  to  which  we  wish  to  leave  it,  is  a  fact  that  no  longer  admits  of 
auy  doubt. 

From  ocean  to  ocean,  then,  the  only  barriers  are  the  half-mile  of  sand- 
^rat  the  Atrato's  mouth,  and  the  twenty-eight  miles  intervening  at 
^^e  rnouth  of  the  Napipi,  between  the  Atrato  and  the  Pacific,  through 
vhich  an  artificial  cut  or  canal  must  be  made. 


BAR  OR  OBSTRUCTIONS  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  ATRATO. 

The  Atrato  spreads  itself  out  into  a  delta  at  least  twenty  miles  in 
^PDjjtb,  and  empties  itself  by  thirteen  mouths  into  the  sea. 

The  great  difficulty  that  has  been  met  in  the  permanent  improvement 
'^Hhe  mouths  ot  all  the  rivers  that  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
"^the  shifting  character  of  the  sands,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  sea- 
^*ell,  and  which  require  the  constant  use  of  the  dredge,  while  a  storm 
oi'a  single  night  may  open  a  channel  entirely  different  from  tbe  one  in 

Qse. 

While  nearly  all  the  months  of  the  Atrato  are  exposed  to  this  same 
iiiflueuee,  that  one  known  as  the  Uraba  is  an  exception,  as  it  empties 
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into  an  almost  land  locked  harbor,  the  surface  of  which  is  hardly  rnf- 
tled.  This  fact  p:ives  the  character  of  its  bar  a  permanence  which  none 
of  the  others  possess  in  the  same  degree.  Specimens  of  boring  at  a 
depth  of  18  feet  below  tlie  surface  indicated  that  it  is  composed  entirely 
of  a  black  and  white  saiul,  whose  geological  proportions  are  the  same  as 
the  hills  from  which  the  tributaries  of  the  Atrato  flow. 

I  was  also  struck  by  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  we  crossed  the  bar  to  a 
point  where  the  overflow  was  restrained  by  the  growth  of  plants,  then 
did  the  depth  commence  to  increase,  and  as  soon  as  the  flow  was  confined 
by  banks  compact  enough,  to  sustain  vegetation,  the  water  at  once  deep- 
ened to  five  fathoms.  This  action  of  nature,  in  my  mind,  was  conclusive 
proof  that,  if  the  current  was  confined  by  artificial  banks  and  the  inclosed 
distance \lredged  to  the  required  depth,  that  there  would  be  a  perma- 
nent channel,  requiring  no  further  outlay  to  keep  open. 

From  the  ten-fathom  line  to  a  depth  of  five  fathoms,  in  the  Uraba 
branch,  it  is  about  2,500  feet.  There  would  be  required  for  a  double 
row  of  piling  the  whole  of  this  distance  10,000  trees  30  feet  long  and  1 
foot  or  more  diameter.  Trees  of  the  variety  known  as  the  Cedron 
Guallaco  or  Trintago,  Chacajo,  and  Insiv^,  can  all  be  cut  on  or  near  the 
Atrato  and  its  tributaries.  These  varieties  are  all  hard  and  very  dura- 
ble, of  a  specific  gravity  less  than  water,  and  could  be  therefore  floated 
to  the  desired  spot  and  driven  at  a  cost  not  exceding  $5  per  pile. 

For  a  channel  300  feet  wide  and  a  depth  of  26  feet  of  water,  there 
would  require  to  be  removed  640,000  cubic  yards  of  material.  The  ex- 
pense, therefore,  of  the  required  improvement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Atrato  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

10,000  piles,  at  fS  each <L50, 000 

640,000  cubic  yards  material,  at  50  cents  per  cubic  yard 320, 000 

370,000 
25  per  cent,  increase,  for  oontigencies 92,500 

Total 462,500 

FROM  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  NAPIPI  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  new  proposed  route  for  the  canal,  as  surveyed  in  1873,  embraces  a 
portion  of  the  same  line  as  surveyed  and  reported  upon  in  1871.  It  starts 
from  the  Atrato,  about  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Napipi,  and 
runs  almost  due  west,  and  never  at  a  distance  of  more  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  river  till  near  the  mouth  of  the  Doguado.  Up  to  this  point 
there  are  no  rivers  to  cross,  and  but  four  small  hills,  none  over  60  feet 
in  height.  The  canal  then  bends  with  a  gentle  curve  toward  the  river, 
and  crosses  the  Napipi  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Doguado.  It  fol- 
lows close  to  the  right  bank  of  the  latter,  in  a  general  southwest  direc- 
tion, and  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  called 
the  Chiri-Cliiri,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  bay  which  will  form  the 
western  terminus. 

The  total  length  of  the  whole  is  twenty -eight  miles.  That  portionof, 
the  line  that  follows  the  valley  of  the  Napipi  has  been  already'  described 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  as  a  locality  there  conld  be 
nothing  better  desired,  being  one  continuous  plain  with  a  gradaal  rise 
of  90  feet. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Doguado  the  country  continues  flat  for  two 
miles,  with  a  gradual  rise  of  60  feet.  We  now  strike  broken  country, 
with  here  and  there  small  hills,  increasing  in  height  to  400  feet  at  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Pacific,  at  which  point  the  tunnel  com- 
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niencesand  iscontinnecl  for  three  miles,  pasaing  under  the  divide,  which 
is  about  t»60  feet  above  the  sea.  Beyoud  the  western  end  of  the  tuuiiel, 
we  have  the  valley  of , the  ChiriChiri. 

The  head-waters  of  the  Doguado  is  a  charming  country,  embracing 
a  large  extent  of  table-laud,  well  watered  and  timbered,  and  abounding 
iu  game.  Here  will  be  a  beautiful  and  healthy  spot  for  the  hospitals, 
swept  by  rarefied  breezes  at  an  elevation  of  GQO  ieet  above  the  sea. 

HARBORS. 

The  magnificent  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato,  named  by  the 
es^iedition  Columbia  Harbor,  has  already  been  described  in  a  previous 
repiirt.  Ten  miles  deep  by  five  wide,  with  a  uniform  depth  of  ten 
futhoins,  completely  land-locked  and  easy  of  a<5ce8S,  it  has  no  superior. 

On  the  Pacific  the  western  terminus  is  on  the  bay  of  Chiri-Chiri.  It 
iAO|»eu  to  the  west  and  southwest,  but  its  shores  are  bold  and  clear  of 
rei'ts,  and  has  good  holding-ground  of  clay  in  20  fathoms  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  ll'om  the  beach. 

To  protect  the  mouth  of  the  canal  from  the  ocean-swell  I  propose  to 
construct  two  short  breakwaters.  Their  cost  will  be  but  trifling,  because 
they  will  be  made  of  the  debris  dumped  from  the  western  face  of  the  tun- 
nel, which  will  be  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  get  rid  of  it. 

An  American  sailor  wlio  had  lived  many  ye^s  on  the  coast  told  me 
that  he  had  never  seen  it  blow  on  the  sea  so  heavy  but  that  our  ship, 
the  Tuscarora,  could  have  laid  at  single  anchor;  that  he  never  knew 
ot  any  gales,  but  that  there  were  in  the  fall  some  squalls  from  off  the 
land  from  the  north  and  northeast. 

LENGTH  AND  DIMENSIONS. 

As  has  been  said,  we  use  the  Atrato  River,  w^hich  is  free  from  all 
obstructions, except  the  bar  at  its  njouth,for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
The  artificial  cut,  or  canal,  to  be  excavated  is  twenty-eight  miles  in 
l<-ugth  ;  of  this  twenty-two  niiles  are  over  a  plain,  three  miles  of  moder- 
ately dee])  cutting,  and  three  miles  of  tunneling. 

The  dimensions  of  the  proposed  canal  are  a  depth  of  25  feet,  and  a 
width  at  bottom,  of  earth,  of  50  feet,  and  in  rock  of  60  feet,  giving  a 
working  surface  width  of  70  feet,  which  is  about  the  size  of  the  Suez 
Canal;  the  sides  sloping  in  earth,  2  horizontal  to  1  perpendicular,  and 
in  rock,  1  horizontal  to  4  perpendicular. 

The  tunnel  will  l>e  112  feet  high  and  GO  feet  wide,  leaving  87  feet  in 
thecleiir  above  the  water-surface. 

Three  sidings  will  be  constructed  six  miles  apart,  2,000  feet  in  length, 
for  vessels  whose  size  will  not  permit  them  to  pass  each  other  on  the 
canal. 

Four  plans  of  construction  are  proposed,  as  follows :  Plan  A,  as  given 
in  the  profile,  with  a  summit-level  of  120  feet,  requiring  altogether 
twenty  locks :  plan  B,  with  the  same  summit-level,  but  with  the  bottom 
of  canal  carried  but  15  feet  below  the  grade-line,  the  required  depth 
obtained  b3'  embankment  12  feet  high;  plan  C,  with  a  summit-level  of 
80  feet,  requiring  twelve  locks;  plan  D,  which  contemplates  a  through 
cut  from  the  Atrato  Kiver,  in  which  case  the  canal  would  be  filled  from 
the  latter  river,  and  but  three  locks  required  at  the  Pacific  terminus. 

The  only  advantage  of  the  latter  would  be  the  superabundant  supply 
of  water  and  the  saving  of  time  in  passing  through  the  locks;  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  more  expensive,  would  not  permit  the 
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draiDing  of  tlie  caual  if  desired  for  repairs,  and,  moreover,  being  neces- 
sarily very  much  below  the  bottom  of  the  Napipi,  would  have  to  receive 
the  surface  drainage  of  the  country  through  which  it  passed,  which  in 
the  rainy  reason  might  become  a  very  great  objection. 

For  myself  I  prefer  plan  B,  as  presenting  the  minimum  of  cost,  and 
the  moderate  number  of  locks  would  add  but  little  to  the  time  neces- 
sary to  pass  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

The  proposed  size  of  the  locks  are  a  total  length  of  427  feet  and  a 
width  of  54  feet,  giving  a  clear  length  of  400  feet  and  a  lift  of  10  feet. 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

The  water  to  fill  the  canal  will  be  drawn  entirely  from  theNapipi  River, 
which  at  tiie  summit-level  will  include  also  its  two  principal  tributaries 
the  Murindo  and  the  Doguado  Rivers.  Its  volume  has  been  carefully, 
measured  by  cross-sections,  and  its  flow  at  the  point  at  which  it  will  be 
tapped  was  about,  April  1, 520,000  cubic  feet  per  hour,  which  date  may 
be  considered  the  close  of  the  dry  season,  as  the  rainy  season  commences 
during  April  and  continues  till  the  middle  of  June.  From  the  marks 
on  the  trees  indicative  of  high  water,  and  an  estimated  velocity  of  two 
miles  per  hour,  the  volume  of  the  Napipi  at  its  highest  stage  is  calcu- 
lated to  equal  8,000,000  cubic  feet  per  hour.  We  are  safe  in  allowing 
an  average  flow  through  the  year  of  3,000,000  per  hour. 

The  survey  across  tlie  country,  which  included  a  line  of  levels  from 
the  Cuia  River  to  the  Napipi,  demonstrates  that  an  aqueduct  but  tliree 
and  a  half  miles  long  is  necessary  to  utilize  the  flow  of  the  Cuia,  which 
in  the  dry  season  amounts  to  450,000  cubic  feet  per  hour,  and  which 
united  with  the  Napipi  will  give  a  total  supply  of  23,280,000  cubic  feet 
per  day.  This  is  a  quantity  far  in  excess  of  the  demand  required  for  a 
tonnage  of  three  times  the  present  amount  that  is  estimated  will  use 
the  canal,  after  making  a  liberal  allowance  for  leakage,  &c. 

Should  the  time  ever  come  that  it  would  become  necessary  to  build 
extra  pairs  of  locks  to  accommodate  a  traffic  beyond  the  resources  of 
the  canal  to  transport,  we  have  the  large  river  Opogado,  which  is  about 
ten  miles  distant  from  the  Napipi* 

Experiments  for  evaporation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato  gave  an 
average  amount  of  about  one  fifth  of  an  inch  every  twenty-four  hours. 
This  is  a  much  smaller  quantity  than  has  been  allowed  in  northern 
climates,  but  the  ditference  is  easily  accounted  for  in  the  constant  moist 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Atrato  Valley. 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  incident  that  the  amount  of  evaporation  as 
found  in  Captain  Shufeldt's  report  upon  the  survey  of  Tehuantepec 
should  have  been  found  to  be  0.19  of  an  inch,  but  0.01  inch  different 
from  that  obtained  by  our  experiments ;  and  therefore  the  evaporation 
in  the  tropics  may  be  accurately  set  down  at  not  more  than  two-tenths 
of  an  inch. 

As  will  be  seen  farther  on,  in  the  construction  of  this  work,  after  pass- 
ing the  first  lock  up  to  which  the  back-water  from  the  Atrato  will  flow, 
the  canal  will  be  cut  entirely  through  rock,  care  being  taken  to  keej) 
the  bottom  at  such  a  distance  below  the  grade-line  as  to  accomplish 
this.  On  this  account  there  can  be  no  loss  from  filtration,  an  element 
in  most  canals  that  absorbs  a  large  fraction  of  the  water-supply. 

The  class  of  vessels  that  will  frequent  the  canal  are  mostly  of  a  large 
size.  But  the  locks  as  proposed  are  long  enough  to  t^ke  iu  at  once 
two  ships  of  1,000  tons  register  each,  one  astern  of  the  other. 

Twenty  lockages  a  day  will  represent  a  tonnage  of  20,000  tons,  pro- 
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videcl  each  lock  is  filled  by  one  or  two  vessels  equal  to  2,000  tons  register ; 
nr  during  the  year  a  total  of  7,300,000  tons,  which  is  three  times  the 
amoant  that  it  is  calculated  would  at  present  use  the  canal. 

With  thirteen  hours'  daylight,  and  supposing  that  three  lockages  can 
he  made  in  an  hour,  40  lockages  will  represent  the  total  amount  that 
the  canal  is  capable  of  accommodating.  This  would  represent  a  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  canal  for  the  year  of  15,000,000,  or  six  times  the 
present  anionnt  of  tnide. 

Therefore  there  is  no  doubt  for  the  present,  or  at  the  time  the  canal 
i«  completed,  but  that  the  flow  of  the  Napipi  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  supply  the  canal. 

We  have,  therefore — 

FLOW  OF  THE  NAPIPI. 

Cul)io  feet. 
How  of  dry  season 520,000 

8apply  for  twenty-four  hoars 12, 4H0, 000 

DEMAND. 

I^ka«re,  at  3,000  cubic  feet  per  minute 4, 320, 000 

Evaporation,  twenty-four  railea  of  canal 288, 000 

Wiwte '. 1,000.000 

Twenty  lockages  a  day,  equal  to  20,000  tone  per  day 4, 611 ,  (500 

10, 219, 600 
Supply 12,480,000 

Excess .• 2,260,400 

Applying  the  total  capacity  of  the  canal,  which,  for  reasons  above 
!<^tated,  cannot  probably  exceed  40  lockages,  through  both  summit-locks, 
ve  have  a  total : 

Cabic  feot. 

Forty  lockages 9,223,200 

Leakage,  Ac 5,608,000 

14,8:51,200 
Napipi  and  Cnia  Rivers  combined  flow  at  close  of  dry  season 23, 280, 000 

Excess 8,448,800 

With  these  results  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  sufficiency  of  water 
for  every  requirement  of  the  canal  upon  this  route. 

For  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  total  flow  of  the  Napipi  in  twenty- 
four  hours  when  necessary,  and  to  more  quickly  fill  the  summit-locks,  a 
reservoir,  of  a  capacity  of  20,000,000  cubic  feet',  will  be  constructed  be- 
tween the  canal  and  Napipi  above  the  summit-level. 

COST  AND  EXCAVATION. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  exact  amount  of  excavation,  from 
which  can  be  calculated  a  close  estimate  of  cost,  we  divide  the  work 
into  four  divisions,  which  are  subdivided  into  twenty-seven  parts. 

The  area  of  the  prism  at  the  end  of  each  part  is  calculated,  and  the 
mean  taken,  which  is  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  part  in  feet,  to  ob- 
tain the  cubical  contents.  Theoretically  this  is  correct,  but  ])ractically 
it  will  give  too  large  a  quantity ;  but  this  is  preferable  to  having  too 
Amall  an  estimate,  and  allows  for  irregularities  of  ground. 

To  obtain  the  total  cost  of  the  excavation  of  the  canal  we  allow  33 
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cents  per  cubic  yard  in  earth,  $1.25  and  $1.75  per  cabic  yard  in  rock, 
and  $5.35  for  tunnel- work. 

The«e  estimates  of  cost  have  been  furnished  me  by  Benjamin  H. 
Latrobe,  esq.,  the  distinguished  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
liailroad,  and  are  believed  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  necessities  of  tho 
case. 

It  is  proposed  to  employ  almost  entirely  coolies  or  Ghine^se  labor. 
Though  the  Chinese  cannot  do  as  much  per  capita  as  northern  lal)or- 
ers,  they  work  with  more  steadiness,  and  they  could  be  procured, 
clothed,  and  fed  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $16  per  month.  The  Chinese 
are  extremely  quick  at  learning,  and  very  shortly  they  would  be  equa! 
to  skilled  labor  in  the  (handling  of  mining  implements.  They  are  now- 
employed  in  large  numbers  upon  the  railroads  of  Peru  and  Costa  Rira, 
and  make,  I  am  told,  excellent  miners,  of  which  nature  most  of  the  work 
upon  the  canal  partakes. 

Plan  A. 

Division  No.  1. — This  extends  from  the  Atrato  River  to  the  summit- 
level,  or  from  A  to  T,  a  distance  of  103,900  linear  feet,  or  about  10.7 
milevS,  and  includes  eight  locks,  six  of  10  feet,  and  two  of  11  feet  Utt. 
This  division  will  require  a  total  excavation  of  5,328,493  cubic  yanls  of 
earth,  and  7,801,998  of  rock. 

.5,3*2^,493  cubic  yards  of  earth,  at  33  cents $1, 7>.  4(i:{ 

7,K)l,9y8  cubic  yards  of  rock,  at  81.25 i 9,7,V2.4i»- 

Estiniatetl  cost  ofsingle  lock,  $175,000;  ^  locks l,40(i,Wi«» 

Total 12,yi0,9(tl 

Of  the  above  estimated  cost  of  a  single  lock,  $50,000  are  for  gates  and 
machinery.  This  division  is  excavated  as  far  as  B  in  earth,  the  i^maiii 
der  in  soVt  rock  and  earth.  The  deepest  cut  will  be  56  feet,  and  the 
average  about  35  feet. 

lHriifi4)n  Xo.  2. — It  extends  from  lock  No.  8  to  east  face  of  tunnel,  or 
from  T  to  T,  a  distance  of  25,640  feet,  or  about  4.9  miles,  in  which  there 
are  to  be  excavated  (i91,329  cubic  yards  of  earth,  and  4,037,619  cubic 
yards  of  rock.  Owing  to  the  harder  character  of  the  rock,  and  the  dee|>er 
extent  of  the  cut,  the  cost  i)er  cubic  yard  is  increased  to  $1.75  iier  yard. 
We  have,  then,  for  total  cost  of  this  division — 

6yi,3'29,  at  33  cents ^^•i!*,!:^.^ 

4,937,019,  at  $1.75 8,640.Kr> 

Total 8,e&',9:*i 

The  deepest  cut  in  this  division  is  at  the  east  face  of  the  tunnel,  ami 
amounts  to  223  feet,  the  least  35  feet ;  but  the  average  depth  will  not 
exceed  75  feet. 

Division  Xo.  3. — This  division  is  a  tunnel  5,233  yards  in  length,  a  frae 
tion  less  than  three  miles.  Its  dimensions  are  112  feet  in  width;  its 
sides  are  perpendicular  for  63  feet,  and  the  remaining  49  feet  an  aix*h. 
The  number  of  square  yards  in  a  linear  yard  are  633. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  this  work,  supposing  the  rock  to  be  selfsas- 
tainiiig,  I  have  allowed  a  cost  of  $5.25  per  cubic  yard.  Adding  to  this 
25  per  cent,  additional,  as  shown  in  the  general  summing  up,  it  would 
give  $11  per  cubic  yard  for  the  tirst  40  feet  in  height,  and  $500  i>eryani 
for  the  running  rectangular  space — an  ample  sum,  when  compared  irith 
the  cost  of  tunnels  now  under  construction.  The  total  cost  of  division 
No.  3  amounts  to  $17,731,232. 
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I  have  already  spoken  at  length  in  my  previous  report  of  the  popular 
prejodice  against  tunnels,  and  there  is  little  now  to  be  said.  Tunnel- 
iogis  becoming  now  a  general  resort  of  engineers;  and  with  tbe  improved 
power-drillSy  and  enormous  force  of  nitro-glycerine,  it  is  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  a  subject  to  be  avoided. 

The  very  size  of  this  ship-canal  tunnel  is  in  its  favor,  as  the  work  will 
cost  less,  yard  for  yard,  than  railroad  work,  from  the  increased  facilities 
that  its  dimensions  give  in  removing  the  blast. 

There  would  be  three  shafts  probably  sunk,  giving  eight  faces  to  work 
upon,  whose  united  length  would  not  exceed  962  feet. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  feature  of  a  tunnel  will  permit  the 
excavation  of  the  most  costly  portioh  of  the  line  to  be  carried  on  uniu- 
t€rniptedly,day  and  nighty  while,  on  portions  of  this  or  any  other  canal 
coQstractcd  in  the  tropics,  much  delay  and  annoyance  will  be  caused  by 
the  great  rain-fall  of  the  wet  season. 

Diviiian  Xo.  4. — This  division,  which  terminates  at  the  Pacific,  or 
from  A  to  C,  is  4,400  feet  in  length.  There  will  be  required  about 
67,882  yards  of  earth,  and  395,993  rock,  of  excavation.  It  includes  the 
system  of  twelve  locks,  and  which  would  follow  one  immediately  after 
the  other,  and  possibly  one  of  them  might  have  to  be  placed  in  the 
month  of  the  tunnel. 

Nothing  more  than  an  approximate  estimate  can  be  given  for  the  cost 
of  the  locks  in  this  work.  But  as  they  are  excavated  in  the  solid  rock, 
of  which  the  cost  is  allowed,  the  greater  portion  of  the  expense  will  be 
in  the  gates,  machinery,  gate-walls,  and  mitersills.  Blocks  of  concrete 
orbeton  can  be  substituted  for  dressed  granite  at  much  below  the  cost 
of  the  latter,  and  it  is  believed  the  sum  allowed  for  tbe  locks  will  cover 
their  cost. 

Coat  of  Division  JVo.  4. 

^.^«  at33 S'22,401 

t»'».inr3.at$1.25 494,  OtH 

l:i  locks,  at  §150,000  a  lock 1,80U,0(JO 

Total 2,317,31)2 

Total  divisional  cost. 

I^iviMonNo.  1 S12,910.U)1 

I>ivision  No.  2  e,  c^(J.^',  i>72 

I>iTisionXo.3 17,7:?l,2:52 

I>imouXa  4 2,317,392 

Total 41,t28,497 

To  Qtilize  the  whole  daily  discharge  of  the  Napipi  in  the  dry  season 
't  is  proiK>sed  to  construct  a  reservoir  to  hold  20,000,000  cubic  feet. 
This  would  require  an  excavation,  supposing  the  banks  raised  10  feet 
above  the  surface,  1,000  feet  long  by  800  feet  broad,  and  15  feet  deep— 
a  total  of  440,000  cubic  yards,  which,  at  81.25  per  yard,  would  give  as 
cost  of  reservoir,  $550,000. 

Aa  aqueduct  to  connect  the  Cuia  and  Napipi  Rivers  would  be  6,060 
yard*  in  length.  Allowing  $100  per  linear  yard  for  excavation  and 
piping,  it  would  give  cost  of  aqueduct,  $606,000. 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  ^allowed  for  culverts ;  one  million 

^lollars  for  construction  of  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  to  be  used  in  the 

traDsportation  of  supplies,  and  as  a  tramway  lo  remove  the  debris  ;  also 

lor  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  steamers  on  the  Atrato,  which  would 

12  N 
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not  probably  exceed  two  in  number.    One  million  is  also  allowed  for  the 
crossing  of  the  Napipi  Biver  by  the  canal,  and  the  necessary  slaiceways 
and  conduits  to  the  reservoir. 
We  have,  therefore,  the  following — 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES. 

Cost  of  excavation $41,828,497 

Cost  of  reservoir 550,  <)(m) 

Cost  of  aquedact  between  Caia  and  Napipi  Rivers 606,  (mn) 

Cost  of  culverts 500,0<Mj 

Cost  of  railroad,  narrow  gauge 1,000,000 

Crossing  the  Napipi  River  by  caual 1,000,000 

Grubbing  and  clearing 500, 000 

Sea-wall,  Chin  Chin  Bay ' 200.000 

Wall|  Atrato  River  and  eastern  mouth  of  canal 25,000 

Executive  department 120, 00<) 

Engineer  department 375,  (KM) 

Pay  department •       90,000 

Quartermaster's  department 135, 0(K) 

Commissary  department 120,000 

Hoisting  and  pumping  engines 875,000 

Medical  department 80,000 

Improvements  at  mouth  of  Atrato  River 462, 500 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  added  for  contingencies 12, 116, 749 

Total 60,583, 74() 

The  above  amount  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  medical  department  is 
too  small.  But  there  will  probably  be  a  yearly  revenue  of  $50,000  from 
rentvS  of  land  and  buildings,  which  would  be  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  hospitals. 

Plan  B. 

This  differs  from  the  preceding  so  far  that  the  bottom  of  the  canal 
is  carried  but  15  feet  below  the  grade-line,  and  embankments  are  formed 
on  each  side,  some  15  feet  high,  to  retain  the  waters  of  the  canal ;  but 
this  will  only  apply  to  division  No.  1 ;  the  others  necessarily  remain  an 
ordinary  cut.  In  other  respects  it  does  not  differ  from  plan  A,  except 
requiring  one  more  lock. 

The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  the  minimum  of  cost  of  division  No.  1, 
which  by  this  method  amounts  to  $3,891,609 ;  or,  applied  to  the  summary 
of  expenses  as  given  under  plan  A,  would  place  the  total  cost  of  the 
canal  at  $53,937,247. 

Plan  C. 

This  plan  employs  but  four  locks  to  the  summit  level,  and  eight  locks 
down. 

Its  advantage  is  in  tapping  the  Napipi  Biver  lower  down  and  having 
an  increased  supply  of  water,  and  less  delay  in  passing  through  but  half 
the  number  of  locks. 

The  excavation  will  be  necessarily  much  greater,  and  the  tunnel  will 
be  1,900  feet  longer  than  by  plans  A  and  B. 

The  Napipi  will  yield,  at  the  point  tapped  on  this  plan,  200,000  cubic 
feet  per  hour  more  than  when  taken  as  in  plan  A.  The  total  cost  of 
excavation  will  amount  to  $64,220,670,  and  total  cost  of  canal  in  this 
plan  will  be  $72,518,795. 

Plan  D. 

This  differs  from  all  the  above  in  the  fact  that  it  purposes  to  do  away 
altogether  with  locks,  except  the  three  at  the  western  terminus,  to 
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t^aalize  the  difference  of  level  between  tbe  Atrato,  at  the  point  the 
caoal  leaves  it,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  will  be,  therefore,  a  straight 
cnt  and  filled  from  the  Atrato,  which  has  a  volume  in  the  dry  season  of 
at  least  1,600  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Necessarily  the  excavation  will  be  larger  and  the  tunnel  will  be  in- 
creased 3,900  feet,  making  the  whole  length  of  tunnel  3.71  miles. 

The  cost  of  excavation  by  this  plan  will  amount  to  881,815,320,  and 
tdtal  cost  of  canal  as  an  open  cut  will  amount  to  $90,113,445. 

HEALTH. 

The  health  of  the  expedition  of  1873  has  been  uuexceptionably  good. 
There  were  a  few  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  but  they  yielded  readily 
to  treatment. 

But  one  man  connected  with  the  survey  was  lost,  and  he  by  drown- 
ing in  the  Atrato. 

though  tbe  work  of  the  survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  has  been  of 
the  most  arduous  nature,  and  necessarily  required  constant  exposure, 
jet  on  all  the  expeditions,  extending  through  three  years,  not  a  man 
has  been  lost  by  climatic  causes,  nor  have  the  personnel  of  the  expedition 
returned  with  impaired  health. 

Experience  and  observations  have  taught  me  that  Europeans  of  reg- 
ular habits,  and  abstemious  in  their  diet,  with  the  proper  care  of  wear- 
ing light  woolen  clothing  next  to  the  skin,  can  live  many  years  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Darieu  without  permanent  injury  to  themselves. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  is  no  longer  a 
doubtful  land.  That  as  far  as  its  adaptibility  for  a  ship-canal,  that  it 
tia$  been  thoroughly  explored. 

The  United  States  has  now,  through  the  various  ^expeditions  fitted 
oat  for  the  purpose,  the  whole  data  to  decide  upon  the  feasibility  of  a 
project  that  has  been  the  dream  of  centuries ;  and  the  best  location  for 
an  enterprise  the  greatest  and  most  important  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

To  show  the  vast  commerce  that  will  flow  through  it,  and  the  saving 
of  time  and  distance  over  the  old  routes  of  Cape  Horn  and  Cape  of 
Good  Hoi>e,  the  following  tables  are  given,  as  called  for  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  February, 
1S72 : 

Trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  following  countries. 


Coantries. 


^►^^t  coAst  of  Mexico 

^^^'-nt  eoa^  of  Central  America. 
^•;«t  eoaBt  of  South  America  . . 

*«n()wich  Lilands 

I<teods  Pacific 

AovtnJia,  Kow  Zealand 

'hina 

I%pan..... .- 

r*Ui-h£a«t  Indies 

t«lifoniA* 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Total. 


Kg. 


60 
29 

14» 

59 

7 

8.3 
90 
47 
23 

100 


Tonnage. 

No. 

20,  .554 

72 

5.(»6 

19 

193, 393 

132 

32, 819 

69 

1.537 

4 

64,604 

50 

60,658 

43 

30.200 

19 

12.908 

14 

100,000 

108 

Tonnage,   i  Xo.   I  Tonnage. 


30.853 
4,210 

166,055 
40,822 
757 
28,839 
3-3,  084 
13,300 
13.565 

130,022 


Total  tonnage  from  the  United  States  throagh  canal 


132 

51.407 

4^ 

9.836 

280 

339.448 

128 

73,641 

11 

2.291 

133 

93,443 

\X\ 

98,  742 

66 

43.500 

37 

26,473 

.... 

230,033 

969,006 


For  yetor  ending  June  30,  1873. 
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Trade  of  Great  Britain  for  1670  with  the  following  countries. 


Entered. 


Countries. 


Cleared. 


Total. 


Ko. 


TTnited  States  Pacific  coast* 150 

West  coast  of  Mexico i  15 

West  coast  of  Centi*al  America 19 

Islands  of  the  Pacific I  Id 

ChiU !  146 

Peru ■  257 

Eqoador '  6 

Japan d 

Australia  and  New  Zealand i  343 


Tonnage. 

No. 

308,625 

5.572 

4 

8.196 

13 

15,580 

5 

86,281 

813 

224, 131 

139 

1,970 

6 

3.667 

53 

230.889 

338 

70,639 

1.057 

6,368 

1,846 

125,264 

114,569 

1.768 

33,146 

330,873 


No.  I   Tonnage. 


19 
32 

as 

358 

396 

13 

61 

561 


3Tl».  'Xi 

14.Jt4 

17,  4it^ 

211.  m:> 
3a«?,  :a) 

3.  71" 
36.  el5 

541,  r:i 


Total  tonnage  from  Great  Britain  through  canal ,      1,550,4VJ 


*  For  year  ending  June  30,  1873. 

Total  tonnage  of  Germany  with  above  oonntries 14ti,  (i 41) 

Total  tonnage  of  France  with  above  countries 16i>,  "^^^ 


Total  tonnage  that  would  use  the  canal : 

United  States JXilMVfi 

Great  Britain ^ l,5oO,4T-> 

146,0411 

i()9,r.:» 


Germany. 
France... 


Total :.  2,??34,7r<» 

In  the  above  estimates  no  account  is  taken  of  the  trade  of  Gi^at 
Britain  with  China  and  East  Indies,  much  of  which,  outward  boaud, 
would  seek  the  canal. 

Comparison  of  times  and  distanccn  hettrcen  the  old  rouiesy  ria  Cape  Homy  and  Cape  of  a**"' 

Hope,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Dai  ien, 

[TABLE  FOR  STEAMEU9. 


From — 


New  York. 

Do 

Uo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


To^ 


Sidney 

Hon^-Kong 

Manila 

Shanghai  .. 
Yokoiiama . 

Batavia 

Honolulu  .. 
Cftllao 


l>o ,  Valparaiso 

Do Sail  Fraucisco. 


RETl'KX. 


New  York. 


Sidnoy 

Uong-Koug I do 

Manila I do 

Yokohama ' do 

Honolulu ' do 

Batavia '.  — do 


Time.  ,  Distance. 


4-2 

4ii 

4- 

43 

:i4 


Dai/*.  ! 

40 ; 

46  I 
43 

:a 

15 
21 


Miles. 
9,  970 
12,165 
12, 005 
11,605 
10.  6:5 
13,  (K>0 

I,  l.M 


">.  '.>70 
11,735 

12.  3-r. 

10.315 
7.  300 

13.  120 


Remarks. 


Via  Honolulu. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


"i  oiH)    \  '^^^^  same  time   and  distance 
I     i-eturii  paHHiigo. 


o:    r!< 


Gr<*at  circle  route. 
Do. 
Do. 
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SAILING-VESSELS . 


Outward. 


Present  roate. 


Via  cADal. 


Gain. 


From — 


To— 


^^Tork Hong-Kong... 

Do j  ShAnehai 

Do I  Yokohama 

IV> •  ManiU 

Do I  BataviA 

D» Sidney 

Do I  ValiMkraiso 

D.» ,  Callao 

Ih> I  Honolulu 

D" ;  San  Francisco. 


Distance. 


MOes. 
14.930 
15,200 
15,750 
13,700 
12, 170 
12,220 
9,760 
11,100 
14,  500 
14,  840 


ed 

CO 

S' 

Distance. 

& 

Distance. 

Q 

Q 

Miles. 

Miles. 

110 

12,480 

83 

2,450 

115 

12,200 

81 

3,000 

119 

11,550 

79 

4,200 

lOd 

12,260 

80 

1,440 

105 

13,425 
10.480 

87 

105 

75 

2,740 

93 

6,510 

52 

3,250 

105 

6,710 

53 

4,390 

121 

7,400 

54 

7,100 

130 

7,470 

5ti 

7,370 

27 
34 
40 
28 
18 
30 
41 
52 
67 
72 


Befurn. 


&<«jERong New  York 


r^kohama 

MaaiU  

S;<iaey 

ViJaaraiao 

Ca&o , 

H'»3<daln 

MaFniuasco 


do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


14,660 

110 

16,000 

113 

16, 070 

114 

14, 010 

109 

13,  410 

110 

9,780 

90 

11,120 

100 

15,  760 

110 

14, 970 

125 

11,875 

11,  305 

10, 370 

li,  035 

10,390 

4,965 

3,690 

8.055 

5,980 


87 

2,785 

80 

4.695 

77 

5,700 

88 

1,975 

70 

3.020 

U 

4,815 

32 

7,430 

63 

7,705 

50 

8,990 

23 
33 
37 
21 
40 
48 
68 
47 
73 


lo  conclasion,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  to  tbe  favorable  notice  of 
tbe  Department  Lieutenants  Collins,  Eaton,  and  Sullivan,  who  voluu 
teered  to  accompany  me  on  the  present  expedition. 

The  frequency  with  which  their  names  appear  on  the  pages  of  these 
reports  indicates  the  positions  of  honor  and  trust  which  they  have  so 
worthily  fiUed,  and  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  zeal  and  ability  which 
they  have  always  displayed. 

To  Commander  Belknap  and  officers  of  the  Tnscarora  I  am  indebted 
for  valuable  assistance  and  co-operation,  without  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  me  to  have  carried  on  the  sur\'ey. 

Trusting  1  have  met  with  the  expectations  of  the  Department  in  the 
eiecation  or  the  original  orders  to  survey  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  for  a 
^hip-canal,  delivered  to  me  in  January,  1870, 1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
rery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  O.  8ELFRIDGE, 
Commander,  United  States  Navy, 

Hon.  Geo.  M.  Bobeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  WaMngton,  D,  (7. 


No.  13. 

NICARAGUA  EXPEDITION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  25, 1873. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work 
performed  and  the  result  obtained  by  the  United  States  surveying  ex- 
pedition lately  operating  in  Nicaragua : 
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The  following  naval  and  civil  officers  were  attached  to  the  expedition^ 
viz  : 

Naval  officers, — Commander  Edward  P.  Snll,  commanding  expedition ; 
Lieutenant  Commander  G.  C.  Schulze,  Lieut.  Wm.  W.  Ehoades,  Lieut. 
Eugene  H.  C.  Leutz,  Lieut.  Jacob  W.  Miller,  Lieut.  Jefferson  F.  Moser, 
Master  John  M.  Hauley,  Master  J.  B.  Briggs,  (United  States  steamer 
Kansas,)  joined  the  expedition  April  9;  Master  K.  Xiles,  Ensign  Jas. 
H.  Bull,  First  Asst.  Engineer  Geo.  M.  Greene,  Asst.  Surg.  John  M. 
Bransford,  Commander's  Clerk  Augustin  S.  McCrea,  jr. 

Civil  officers. — Chief  civil-engineer,  A.  G.3Ienocalj  civil  engineer,  J. 
Foster  Crowell;  mineralogist,  J.  E.  Cropsey;  draughtsmen,  A.  Pohleis 
and  W.  V,  W.  Reilly. 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  attached  to  the  expedition  several 
young  men,  with  petty-officers'  ratings,  detailed  for  duty  as  rod-men,, 
chain-men,  and  pole-men. 

The  foUowing  instruments  and  other  articles  of  outfit  were  either  on 
hand  or  provided,  viz : 

Instruments^  etc. — Two  engineers'  transits,  three  levels,  two  gradieu- 
ters,  two  surveyors'  compasses,  two  delicate  pocket  aneroid-barometers, 
four  mercurial  mountain-barometers,  one  boring-apparatus  for  testing 
excavations,  one  current-meter,  surveyors'  chains  and  pins,  watches,, 
pocket-compasses,  sounding  leads  and  lines,  drawing  instruments  and 
materials,  field-glasses,  &c.,  transit  and  level  books,  sounding-books, 
and  necessary  stationery,  &c. 

General  outfit — Axes,  hatchets,  machetas,  shovels,  and  picks ;  camp- 
kettles  and  frying-pans ;  and  for  each  officer  and  man  one  shelter-tent^ 
one  India-rubber  blanket,  one  knapsack,  one  haversack,  one  canteen, 
one  pair  of  leggings,  one  hammock,  and  one  mosquito-net. 

Five  months'  provisions  for  sixty  men  were  prepared,  put  up  in  pack- 
ages of  from  35  to  60  pounds  each,  and  so  securely  as  not  to  be  liable 
to  injury  from  exposure  to  heat  and  moisture,  and  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing, viz:  bacon,  soup  and  bouUi,  tomato-soup,  hard  bread,  rice, 
beans,  sugar  and  cofitee. 

The  instructions  of  the  Department,  issued  in  February,  1872,  to 
Commander  A.F.  Grossman,  and,  after  the  death  of  that  officer,  carried 
out  in  part  by  Commander  Chester  Hatfield,  refiuired  an  exploration 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  to  discover  if  possible  a 
practicable  route  for  an  interoceanic  ship  canal.  • 

GEOGBAPHICAJL  DESCRIPTION. 

Nicaragua,  in  shape  a  quadrilateral  of  very  unequal  sides,  lies  be- 
tween latitude  10°  40'  north  and  15^  20'  north,  and  between  longitude 
830  00'  west  and  87^  40'  west.  Lake  Nicaragua  lies  in  the  southwest 
part  of  the  state,  is  about  ninety  miles  long,  and  from  thirty-five  to 
forty-five  miles  wide.  It  is  separated  from  the  Pacific  by  a  nan'ow' 
strip  of  land  at  one  place,  viz :  between  Virgin  Bay  and  San  Juan  del 
Sur,  but  twelve  miles  wide.  To  the  northward  and  westward  of  Lake 
Nicaragua,  with  a  surface-level  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-eight  feet 
higher,  lies  the  smaller  Lake  Managua,  connected  with  the  former  by 
the  Eio  Tipitapa,  through  which,  however,  there  is  no  visible  flow  ot 
water  at  the  present  tim^  though  Lake  Managua  has  no  other  outlet. 
Lake  Nicaragua  discharges  its  waters  through  the  river  San  Juan,^ 
which,  leaving  the  lake  at  its  southeast  extremity,  flows  an  a  generally 
east-southeast  course  to  the  Caribbean. 

The  Cordillera  is  divided  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.    One 
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bitiDcli,  exteoding  to  the  eastward,  sends  its  mnltitudinons  spurs  to  the 
coa^t  and  to  the  banks  of  the  San  Jnan,  while  the  other,  passing  to  the 
westward  of  the  lakes,  sinks  in  some  places  into  a  mere  range  of  hills. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  near  Leon,  and  again  near  Eivas.  The  bulk 
of  the  popalation  and  wealth  of  the  country  is  in  the  departments  bor- 
dering upon  the  JPaciflc. 

The  valley  of  the  San  Juan  is  entirely  uninhabited,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  little  villages  of  San  Carlos  and  Castillo  Viejo,  clustering 
around  the  forts  of  the  same  names,  and  here  and  there  a  small  planta- 
tion or  a  wood-chopper's  station.  Fort  San  Carlos  is  at  the  outlet  of  tbe 
lake,  and  Castillo  Tiejo  some  thirty-seven  miles  down  the  river, 
abreast  the  second  rapids,  to  which,  as  well  as  the  village,  it  gives  its 
Dame. 

THE  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  SOLUTION. 

A  glauce  at  the  map  will  show  that  any  project  for  a  canal  through 
Xicaragna  mast  involve  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  not  only  because 
its  water  is  needed  at  the  summit-level,  but  because  it  lies  in  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  country,  measuring  fi'om  sea  to  sea. 

It  is  qaite  clear  that  a  line,  more  or  less  practicable,  exists  between 
the  lake  and  the  Caribbean,  following  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan,  and 
that  this  line  is  not  only  the  lowest,  but  the  shortest,  which  does  exist 
lietween   the    two ;   the  shortest,  because  the  lake  shore  approaches 
nearer  the  coast  at  its  outlet  than  at  any  other  point,  and  tbe  lowest, 
because  if  any  other  existed  lower  or  as  low,  then  would  there  be  another 
outlet.    This'  line,  however,  would  be  of  no  value  unless  a  practicable 
line  also  existed  between  the  lake  and  the  Pacific.  The  attention  of  the 
explorer  is  therefore  naturally  first  turned  in  that  direction.    Fortu- 
nately a  great   deal  was  already  known  in  regard  to  that  part  of  the 
eoantry  ;  and  at  least  one  line,  i.  e.,  that  from  tbe  mouth  of  the  Bio 
Lajas  to  Brito,  surveyed  in  1850-'51  by  Col.  O.  W.  Childs,  had  been  re- 
ported upon  very  favorably.    The  first  work  done  by  Commander  flat- 
field's  party  was,  in  accordance  with  the  Department's  directions,  to 
re-survey  this  line.    Child's  description  was  found  to  be  correct  in  the 
main,  and  his  route  was  ever  after  taken  as  a  standard  of  comparison 
for  all  others* 

Commander  Hatfield  also  examined,  and  found  impracticable,  the  line 
starting  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Sapoa,  ascending  to  the  divide  by  the 
valley  of  that  river,  and  terminating  in  Salinas  Bay,  on  the  Pacific ;  this 
line  18  generally  regarded  as  the  boundary  between  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica.  He  had  also  partially  examined  a  line  indicated  by  Colonel 
Sonnenstern,  the  State  Engineer  of  Nicaragua,  following  the  valley  of 
the  Ocbomogo,  and  having  for  its  objective  point  on  the  Pacific  the 
moath  of  the  Bio  Escalante.  The  Ochomogo  empties  into  the  lake 
some  thirty  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lajas.  The  advent  of  the 
rainy  season  prevented  Commander  Hatfield's  completing  tUe  work 
here,  and  also  prevented  the  examination  of  another  line  to  which  his 
attention  had  been  directed,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Child's  route, 
and  which  it  was  hoped  would  prove  superior  to  it. 

SAILINa  OF  THE  EXPEDITION. 

The  expedition  of  the  present  year  sailed  in  the  United  States  steamer 
Kansas,  Commander  A.  V.  Beed,  from  Hampton  Boads,  Virginia,  on 
the  3d  of  December,  1872,  and  arrived  oflf  Greytown,  (or  San  Juan  del 
Norte,)  Nicaragua,  December  20.    We  succeeded  in  landing  without 
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accident,  and  proceeded,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  Virgin  Bay,  to  complete 
the  work  on  that  side  of  the  lake.  Arriving  January  3  at  Virgin  Bay, 
we  found  Midshipmen  Keeler,  Winslow,  and  Hughes,  United  States  Navy, 
who  had  been  left  with  a  steam-launch  and  a  few  men  to  do  some  hydro- 
graphic  work  in  the  lake,  as  the  calm  weather  of  the  rainy  season  was  par- 
ticularly favorable  for  it.  These  young  officers  were  under  orders  to  the 
United  States,  to  be  examined  for  promotion,  and  we  were  thereby  de- 
prived of  their  services,  which  would  have  been  very  valuable. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  OPERATIONS. 

Two  parties  had  been  orgai^ized  before  reaching  Virgin  Bay,  and 
were  ready  to  go  into  the  field  at  once.  They  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing, viz: 

Party  No.  1. — Lieut.  E.  H.  0.  Leutze,  in  charge ;  Civil-Engineer  J.  F. 
Crowell,  in  charge  of  the  transit  instrument;  Lieut.  Jacob  W.  Miller, 
in  charge  of  level ;  four  petty  officers ;  rod-men,  pole-men,  chaio-men, 
&c. ;  one  seaman  ;  two  Caribs. 

Party  No,  2. — Lieut.  William  W.  Ehoades,  in  charge ;  First  Assist- 
ant Engineer  George  M.  Greene,  with  the  transit  instrument ;  Lieut. 
Jefferson  F.  Moser,  with  level ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Oropsey,  mineralogist ;  four 
petty  officers ;  rod-men,  pole-men,  and  chain-men ;  three  seamen. 

In  addition  to  thes6  there  were  required  for  each  party  twelve  na- 
tives to  be  employed  as  macheteros  or  choppers,  muleteers,  and  cooks. 
These,  with  pack  and  saddle  mules,  were  obtained  without  trouble, 
through  the  kind  offices  of  Messrs.  Pedro  and  Jos6  Ghamorro,  leading 
merchants  of  Eivas;  one  an  ex-senator,  the  other  an  ex-minister  of 
finance  of  the  state.  Through  the  kindness  of  these  gentlemen  we  were 
saved  much  trouble  and  delay  in  obtaining  help  and  in  supplying  our 
other  needs,  and  I  shall  ever  hold  them  in  grateful  remembrance. 

Don  Jos^  Ghamorro  was,  shortly  after  our  arrival,  specially  commis- 
sioned by  his  government  to  aid  us,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do 
more  than  he  had  already  been  doing  voluntarily. 

To  Lieutenant  Ehoades's  party  was  assigned  the  work  of  examinatioQ 
of  the  route  already  referred  to,  which  it  was  hoped  would  prove  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  Ghilds's.  This  line  began  at  the  north  of  the  Bio  del 
Medio,  followed  up  its  valley,  crossed  the  divide,  and  descended  to  Brito 
by  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  a  small  portion  of  it  coinciding  with 
Ghilds's  line. 

Lieutenant  Leutze's  party  was  directed  to  complete  the  examination 
(»t  the  Ochomogo  line.  Master  K.  Niles,  with  three  men,  was  sent  to 
Bi  ito  to  establish  a  tide-gauge. 

An  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Ban  Bunnels,  formerly  United  States 
consul  at  San  Juan  del  Snr,  but  now  residing  at  Virgin  Ba}',  kindly 
placed  at  our  disposition  a  cottage  which  he  owned,  to  be  used  as  a 
store-room,  draughting-room,  and  quarters  for  officers ;  while  the  cuartel, 
or  barracks,  was  given  to  us  by  the  agent  of  the  government  as  a  hos- 
pital, &c.  We  fortunately  had  but  little  use  for  it  in  that  rapacity,  how- 
ever. To  Mr.  Bunnels  and  his  estimable  family  we  were,  and  haid  been 
since  the  landing  of  the  first  expedition,  constantly  indebted  for  hos- 
pitality and  assistance  of  every  kind  in  their  power.  The  commanding 
officer  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  their  guest,  and  received  every 
kindness  and  attention  which  their  thoughtfulness  could  devise.  They 
will  long  continue  to  occupy  a  warm  place  in  the  heart  of  every  officer 
in  the  expedition. 

Lieutenant-Gommander  Schulze,  the  executive  officer,  was  placed  in 
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charge  of  the  commissariat,  as  the  keeping  up  of  supplies  required  one 
of  the  most  experienced  officers.  The  commanding  officer  and  the  chief 
cinl  engioeer  were  left  free  to  move  from  party  to  party  as  occasion 
demanded. 

The  parties  began  work  January  7 ;  party  No.  2  establishing  their 
bench-mark  at  the  lake-level,  party  No.  1  taking  up  the  line  on  the 
Ochomogo,  at  the  point  where  it  was  abandoned  the  previous  year. 
Observations  were  taken  daily  at  a  lake-gauge  at  Virgin  Bay,  to  show 
the  amount  of  fall  in  the  level  of  the  water. 

As  the  medio-line  gave  great  promise  at  the  outset,  party  No.  2  were 
directed  to  make  their  survey  with  great  care  and  with  considerable  de- 
tail. The  traverse  was  run  with  an  engineer's  transit  and  chain,  and 
erc^^sections  were  taken  at  every  500  feet,  extending  500  feet  either 
way.  The  levels  were  taken  at  every  200  feet  or  less.  In  the  party 
operating  upon  the  Ochomogo,  a  surveyor's  compass  was  substituted  for 
the  transit ;  in  other  respects  the  instruments  were  the  same.  The  line 
being  less  promising,  and,  in  fact,  scarcely  promising  at  all,  a  close  re- 
connaissance, rather  than  a  detailed  survey,  was  required.  A  few  days 
served  to  show  that  this  line  was  altogether  impracticable.  The  level 
bad  reached  87  feet  above  the  lake,  although  the  end  of  the  traverse 
was  still  at  a  distance  of  some  miles  from  the  divide.  Becounaissances 
were  made  in  several  directions  by  Messrs.  Leutze,  Menocal,  Miller,  and 
Crowell  to  find  a  lower  pass  than  that  they  were* now  approaching,  ele- 
vations being  carefully  measured  by  the  aneroid  barometer.  It  was 
found  that  the  lowest  pass  was  225  feet  above  the  lake-level,  with  along 
slope  on  either  side,  making  a  very  bad  profile.  There  was,  of  course, 
DO  need  of  further  examination.  The  line  was  accordingly  abandoned, 
and  the  party  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Eio  Oil  Gonzales,  some  eigh- 
teen miles  south  of  the  Ochomogo,  and  whose  valley  was  the  only  other 
locality  where  there  was  a  possibility  of  finding  a  practicable  route. 

J  might  here  add  of  the  Ochomogo  line  that  it  had  merely  been  indi- 
cated by  Colonel  Sonnenstern,  as  one  of  the  localities  which  should  be 
examined. 

In  the  mean  time  party  No.  2  were  making  excellent  progress,  the  line 
developing  well,  and,  except  that  it  was  longer  than  had  been  expected, 
(the  lake-shore  lines  not  having  been  correctly  laid  down  on  the  maps,) 
it  was  proving  quite  as  good  as  had  been  hoped. 

On  the  I5th  of  January  Colonel  Sonnenstern,  by  order  of  his  govern- 
ment, joined  the  expedition,  giving  us  from  that  time  till  we  left  the 
country  the  benefit  of  his  thorough  acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  ter- 
ritory but  the  people,  and  also  of  his  personal  services  at  all  times  when 
needed. 

EXAMINATION  OF  NAPOLEON'S  ROUTE. 

Louis  Napoleon,  while  a  prisoner  at  Ham,  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in  which 
he  indicated  a  route  for  a  ship-canal,  which,  after  reaching  Lake  Nicara- 
gua by  the  Valley  of  the  San  Juan,  ascended  by  the  Eio  Tipitapa  to 
Lake  Managua,  leaving  which  at  its  northwestern  extremity  it  continued 
to  the  port  of  Eealejo.  The  only  object  in  carrying  the  line  in  this 
direction  was  to  secure  the  harbor  of  Bealejo  as  the  Pacific  terminus, 
opposed  to  which  advantage  were  the  disadvantages  of  the  greater  dis- 
tance and  the  difference  of  level  of  the  two  lakes.  The  Department,  in 
its  instructions,  deemed  it  proper  that  such  examination  should  be  made 
of  this  line  as  should  show  whether  or  not  its  advantages  outweighed 
its  disadvantages. 
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As  the*  parties  were  now  well  under  way  with  their  work,  the  com 
manding  officer,  with  Mr.  Menocal,  Colonel  Sonnenstern,  and  Mr.  Haw- 
ley,  set  out  to  make  a  reconnaissance  covering  the  route  just  described. 
At  Granada  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  an  American  merchant 
doing  business  in  Greytown,  and  president  of  the  Nicaragua  Steam- 
Navigation  Company,  (whose  vessels  navigate  the  San  Juan  and  Lake 
Nicaragua,)  and  who,  for  his  own  purposes,  desired  to  go  over  the  ground 
which  we  proposed  to  examine. 

The  expedition  had  already  been  indebted  to  Mr.  Hollenbeck  for  many 
favors,  and  he  now  added  to  these  by  offering  us  the  joint  use  of  a  small 
metallic  life-boat,  which  we  gladly  accepted.  Mr.  Hawley  was  seized 
with  a  sharp  attack  of  fever,  and  was  unable  to  proceed. 

Colonel  Sonnenstern,  with  our  horses  and  mules,  went  by  land  to  the 
head  of  the  Lake  Managua,  where  he  was  to  indicate  a  landing  by  erect- 
ing a  signal.  The  rest  of  us,  embarking  in  the  life-boat,  proceeded  to  the 
Estero  of  Panaloya,  sounding  as  we  went ;  through  the  Estero  to  the 
river  Tipitapa,  ascending  the  latter  until  the  rapids  (so  called,  for  no 
water  flows  over  the  rocky  bed)  were  reached ;  then  putting  the  boat 
onto  an  ox-cart,  which  we  found  at  the  hacienda  of  Pasguiel,  we  sent  it 
to  the  upper  lake ;  at  the  same  time  making  a  paced  traverse  from  the 
spot  where  the  boat  was  hauled  out  to  where  it  was  again  launched,  and 
measuring  the  difference  of  levels  between  the  two  lakes  by  aneroid 
barometers — one  obsefver  remaining  at  the  level  of  the  lower  lake,  and 
the  other  going  to  that  of  the  upper  one,  so  that  we  had  simultaneous 
observations  at  the  two  points. 

Embarking  again,  we  continued  our  line  of  soundings  to  the  head  of 
Lake  Managua,  where  we  joined  Colonel  Sonnenstern,  h<avin^  been 
three  days  and  a  half  on  the  way  since  leaving  Granada.  Colonel  Son- 
nenstern now  showed  us  all  the  low  passes  from  the  lake  toward  the 
coast,  and  a  careful  examination  was  made  of  each  of  the  heights,  being 
measured  as  before  by  simultaneous  pairs  of  observations,  one  observer 
at  the  water's  edge,  at  the  lake  side,  and  the  other  going  over  the  line. 
The  conclusions  arrived  at  were  as  follows,  viz : 

To  carry  the  canal  through  Lake  Managua  and  on  to  Bealejo  or  to  the 
Gulf  of  Fonseco ;  first,  there  would  have  to  be  dredged  a  channel  at 
least  sixteen  miles  in  length  from  deep  water  in  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the 
foot  of  the  rocky  portion  of  the  Eio  Tipitapa,  the  depth  of  water  being 
now,  on  the  average,  10,  and  in  the  deepest  places  but  12,  feet ;  thence 
an  independent  canal  of  four  miles,  with  three  locks  to  lift  from  the  level 
of  Lake  Nicaragua  to  that  of  Managua,  there  being  a  difference  of  level 
varying  from  22  to  28  feet  between  the  two  lakes.  Next  a  channel  two 
miles  in  length  to  deep  water  in  Lake  Managua,  to  be  dredged,  the 
water  now  gradually  deepening  in  that  distance  from  4  feet  to  5  fathoms. 

From  Managua  City  to  the  western  end  of  the  lake  the  cordillera  ex- 
tends in  an  unbroken  wall,  gradually  lessening  in  height  from  about  1,200 
feet  till  it  looses  itself  in  a  high  plain. 

Several  lines  were  run  from  the  lake  shore  to  a  distance  of  from  three 
to  five  miles,  leading  as  has  been  said,  through  the  passes  indicated  by 
Colonel  Sonnenstern.  We  found  long  gradual  slopes  with  heights  varying 
from  80  to  200  feet  above  Lake  Managua,  which  of  course  gave,  taking 
the  mean  difference  of  Jevel  between  the  two  lakes,  from  105  to  225  feet 
above  lake  Nicaragua,  nor  were  we  quite  sure  when  the  lowest  of  these 
levels  was  found  that  the  summit  had  been  reached. 

The  least  distance  from  the  lake  to  Bealejo  is  some  thirty  miles,  so 
that  even  if  the  profile  were  much  better  than  it  is,  the  line  beaw  no 
comparison  with  Child's  route  on  account  of  thedistance  alone,  with- 
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oat  eousidering  the  six  additional  locks,  three  ascending  and  three  de- 
scending, reqnired.  We  found  one  other  objection,  which  would  of  itself 
be  fatal  to  the  line ;  the  geological  formation  of  that  part  of  the  country 
U  entirely  volcanic.  A  line  of  volcanoes,  nine  in  number,  and  all  .more 
or  less.active,  extends  from  the  lake  towards  Eealejo,  nearly  parallel  to, 
and  in  close  proximity  with,  the  proposed  line  of  canal.  While  writing 
these  pages  news  comes  of  the  outburst  of  one  of  them,  Monotombo, 
(whose  base  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake,)  accompanied  by  a 
ishoek  of  earthquake  which  was  felt  slightly  as  far  as  Virgin  Bay,  a  dis- 
tance of  eighty  miles.  The  soil  and  the  underlying  rock  are  so  extreme- 
ly porous  that  even  in  the  wet  season  no  streams  flow  into  the  lake 
from  that  side,  all  the  rain  that  falls  being  drank  up  by  the  earth.  We 
examined  all  the  wells  that  we  met,  and  found  them  from  100  to  over 
300  feet  deep.  If  a  canal  were  built  through  this  region  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  it  full  unless  it  were  made  artificially  water-tight 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  which  would  involve  a  cost  equal  to  that  of 
the  excavation.  For  all  of  these  reasons  we  regard  the  route  as  utterly 
impracticable. 

In  a  survey  made  by  Mr.  John  Baily  many  years  since,  that  gentle- 
man professed  to  have  found  a  pass  with  but  56  feet  above  the  lake 
level,  but  the  most  of  his  statements  are  found  to  be  entirely  unreliable, 
and  this  is  no  doubt  like  the  rest.  For  example,  he  finds  Lake  Nicara- 
gua to  be  121  feet  above  mean  tide  in  the  Pacific,  while  the  true  diflt'er- 
ence  of  level  is  but  107  feet.  Many  of  his  other  statements  have  been 
proved  to  be  equally  incorrect. 

One  valuable  discovery  resulted  from  our  reconnaissance,  which  was 
the  existence  of  a  lime-slone  quarry  near  Tipitapa,  from  which  a  high 
order  of  nt^tural  hydraulic  lime  is  produced. 

Ketuming  by  land,  we  stopped  for  a  couple  of  days  at  Managua.  We 
made  an  official  visit  to  the  president,  who  expressed  great  interest  in 
the  enterprise  in  which  we  were  engaged,  and  offered  on  the  part  of  his 
government  all  the  assistance  in  its  power.  This  offer  we  found  the 
aathorities  everywhere  not  only  instructed  but  fully  disposed  to  make 
good,  while  the  people,  particularly  the  more  intelligent  classes,  were 
equally  well  disposed  towards  the  expedition. 

While  at  Managua  we  were  visited  by  several  of  the  ministers  of 
state,  senators,  members  of  congress,  and  other  prominent  gentlemen, 
and  were  serenaded  by  the  national  band,  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  president  of  congress,  who  was  accompanied  on  the  occasion 
by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

We  were  enabled  on  our  way  back  to  obtain  a  great  deal  of  useful 
information  in  regard  to  the  country  and  its  resources. 

On  arriving  at  the  Rio  Gil  Gonzales,  we  found  that  Lieutenant  Leutze's 
party  had  demonstrated  the  impracticability  of  the  line  following  the 
valley  of  that  river,  and  on  our  entering  their  camp  we  met  Messrs.  Leutze 
and  Crowell  returning  from  the  last  of  several  reconnaissances  which 
had  been  made  by  themselves  and  Mr.  Miller,  to  find  a  practicable  pass 
across  the  divide. 

The  Gil  Gonzales,  before  reaching  the  lake,  loses  itself  in  a  swamp, 
which,  though  it  gave  encouragement  in  one  sense,  promising  compara- 
tively low  ground,  made  it  extremely  laborious  to  get  the  levels  and 
traverse  to  the  lake.  After  this  was  accomplished,  however,  the  work 
became  comparatively  easy,  though  the  elevation  rose  quite  rapidly, 
and  goon  proved  that  no  practicable  line  was  to  be  found,  though,  of 
coarse,  it  was  not  abandoned  until  each  of  its  tributaries  had  been  fol- 
lowed up  to  an  inadmissible  altitude.    There  being  no  other  locality 
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not  already  known,  which  gave  any  promise,  the  party  was  ordered  in 
to  headquarters,  while  we  proceeded  to  visit  Lieutenant  Bhoades.  We 
fonnd  that  his  line  had  reached  within  fonr  miles  of  Brito,  and  had  de- 
veloped as  well  as  had  been  hoped  for  it.  The  officers  and  men,  like 
those  of  party  No.  1,  were  all  well,  though  nearly  everybody  in  each 
party  was  suffering  with  innumerable  itching  sores,  upon  all  parts  of 
the  person,  produced  partly  by  dietetic,  and  possibly  by  climatic  causes, 
but  mainly  by  the  bites  and  stings  of  insects  and  the  poisonings  of  dif- 
ferent vines  and  plants ;  principally  among  the  former  were  the  garapa 
tas^  a  vicious  species  of  wood-tick,  which  swarm  almost  every  leaf  and 
plant  growing  near  the  ground,  and  are  of  every  size  from  that  of  a 
pin-point  to  that  of  a  large  split  pea ;  transferring  themselves  by  thou- 
sands to  one's  clothing  and  thence  to  the  person,  they  bury  their  heads 
under  the  skin  and  are  extremely  hard  to  rid  of.  Frequently  beating 
the  clothing  with  a  switch  will  rid  one  of  a  great  many  of  the  little 
pests,  but  it  was  seldom  that  any  one  passed  a  whole  day  without  find- 
ing a  greater  or  less  number  upon  his  person.  Although  the  region  in 
which  the  parties  were  operating  contained  several  estates  more  or  less 
cultivated,  yet  by  far  the  greater  part  of  each  line  was  through  an  un- 
broken virgin  forest,  the  rank  tropical  vegetation  in  many  places  form- 
ing a  perfect  jungle;  occasionally  were  met  large  areas  filled  with  the 
terrible  pica-pica,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives ;  it  is  a  tall  bush  loaded 
with  a  kind  of  bean,  whose  pods  are  covered  with  a  down  consisting  of 
minute  barbed  needles;  these  are  detached  from  the  bush  at  the  least 
shake  given  to  it,  and  alighting  upon  the  person  produce  perfect  torture, 
seeming  to  penetrate  through  the  clothing  as  easily  as  into  the  unpro- 
tected parts  of  the  skin ;  the  sensation  produced  is  exactly  like  that  of 
fire.  It  was  sometimes  found  impossible  to  cut  through  the  pica-pica 
at  all,  and  slight  deflections  of  the  line  were  caused  by  it  several  times. 
It  is  only  at  certain  seasons  that  the  pica-pica  is  so  troublesome,  and 
our  parties  unfortunately  experienced  it  at  its  worst. 

On  the  15th  of  February  Mr.  Ehoades's  party  reached  Brito,  and  Mr. 
Greene  and  Lieutenant  Moser  connected  their  traverse  and  levels,  re- 
spectively, with  Mr.  Niles's  tide-guage. 

A  few  days  were  then  spent  in  making  detailed  surveys  of  some  par- 
ticular localities.  The  traverse  as  already  examined  having  been  plot- 
ted, and  the  proposed  line  of  the  canal  laid  down  on  the  map,  it  was 
found  that  it  would  be  necessary,  if  possible,  to  turn  in  four  or  ^\e  places 
the  channel  of  the  Bio  Grande,  and  also  that  particular  information  was 
needed  at  two  or  three  other  points,  for  which  purpose  the  special  sur- 
veys were  directed.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Hawley,  with  a  few  men,  was 
sent  with  the  boring  apparatus  to  test  the  character  of  the  excavations 
likely  to  be  met. 

A  party  consisting  of  Lieutenants  Leutze  and  Miller,  Mr.  Crowell,  Mr. 
McCrea,  and  three  men,  was  also  sent  to  run  the  levels  between  Lakes 
l^icaragua  and  Managua,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  difference  of 
level. 

By  February  22  all  the  parties  had  returned,  having  completed  their 
work,  and  preparations  were  made  to  transfer  the  expedition  to  the 
valley  of  the  San  Juan.  For  reasons  which  will  be  given  under  the 
appropriate  head,  the  route  just  surveyed  and  known  as  the  Eio  del 
Medio  line  was  regarded  as  showing  a  better  combination  of  favorable 
conditions  than  any  other  line,  and  to  be  entirely  practicable,  not  only 
in  an  engineering  but  also  in  a  commercial  sense. 

On  applying  to  the  Messrs.  Ghomorro  for  the  amount  of  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  expedition  for  the  hire  of  men,  animals,  &c.,  I  was  informed 
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by  tbem  that  they  had  been  directed  by  the  government  of  Nicaragaa 
to  pay  on  its  account  all  expenses  for  such  objects  incurred  by  the  expe- 
dition; this  very  handsome  offer  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  either  to 
accept  or  decline,  without  communicating  it  to  your  Department.  In 
answer  to  my  communication,  I  was  directed  to  decline  the  offer  with 
the  Department's  thanks,  not  only  for  that,  but  for  all  the  assistance 
which  had  been  given  us  by  the  government  and  authorities  of  Nicara- 
gfoa.  This  order  I  communicated  to  the  minister  of  foreign  relations, 
who  caused  it  to  be  published  in  the  official  gazette. 

Our  friend  Mr.  HoUenbeck  having  been  notified  that  we  were  ready, 
sent  the  lake  steamer  to  Virgin  Bay  for  us;  we  embarked  in  her  and 
proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zavalo,  a  tributary  of  the  San  Juan, 
which  it  joins  just  above  Toro  Bapids.  Arriving  March  4, 1873,  we 
named  oar  encampment  ^^Camp  Grant." 

Although  the  river  San  Juan  had  several  times  been  surveyed  with 
more  or  less  care,  the  surveys  had  always  been  confined  to  the  river 
proper,  and  previous  to  our  visit  nothing  was  known  of  the  adjacent 
coantry  beyond  what  could  be  seen  from  the  river  banks.  When  it  is 
considered  that  there  is  seldom  a  spot  where  the  eye  can  penetrate  two 
rods'  distance,  it  will  be  seen  how  extremely  limited  the  information 
was. 

The  Department's  instructions  required  that  the  river  should  be  ex- 
amined with  a  view  to  such  improvement,  wherever  possible,  as  should 
fit  it  for  ship  navigation,  and  that  a  location  should  be  sought  in  its 
valley  for  an  independent  canal  between  those  points  where  it  should 
be  found  that  the  river  could  not  be  used. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SAN  JUAN  RIVER. 

« 

Descending  the  San  Juan  we  find  it  a  broad  open  river  for  twenty- 
eight  miles,  when  we  reach  the  first,  called  the  Toro  Eapids ;  these  are 
some  two  miles  long ;  next  we  have  a  stretch  of  clear  river  for  seven 
miles,  then  the  second  or  Castillio  Bapids,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
ia  extent,  and  taking  their  name  from  the  fort  upon  an  adjacent  hill ; 
.«even  miles  farther  we  reach  the  Mico  and  Balas,  coming  so  close  to- 
gether as  really  to  form  continuous  rapids;  their  extent  is  not  quite  one 
mile ;  lour  miles  farther  down  we  come  to  the  Machuca  Rapids,  the  last 
which  we  find ;  their  length  is  about  two  miles. 

For  twenty  miles  from  the  foot  of  Machuca  the  river  has  a  depth 
varying  from  20  to  60  feet,  with  but  little  current ;  this  section  is  called 
bv  the  natives  Agua  Muerte,  or  dead  wat^r.  At  the  foot  of  the  Agua 
Maerte,  the  San  Carlos  is  received  into  the  river,  and  is  the  first  con- 
siderable tributary  met ;  above  this,  although  every  valley  has  its  little 
j^tream,  often  deep  enough  to  give  a  good  wetting  to  our  parties,  yet 
the  most  of  these  are  insignificant.  The  Zavalo  and  the  Paco  Sol  are 
the  largest  of  the  upper  tributaries,  but  have  but  little  effect  upon  the 
main  river.  Opposite  and  below  the  mouth  of  the  San  Carlos,  which 
comes  from  a  long  distance  up  in  the  Costa  Eica  hills,  the  San  Juan 
changes  its  character  altogether,  and  is  filled  with  shoals  and  sand-bars. 
Twenty-four  and  a  half  miles  below  the  San  Carlos  is  the  confluence  of 
the  Serepiqui,  a  river  of  similar  character  and  size,  and  also  coming 
from  Costa  Bica.  Thirteen  miles  farther,  we  come  to  the  forks  of  the 
Colorado  j  here  the  main  river  divides  into  two  branches,  the  princi- 
pal of  which,  the  Color9,do,  flows  to  the  eastward  and  empties  into  the 
»ea ;  the  less,  called  the  Lower  San  Juan,  passes  more  to  the  northward, 
and  is  divided  up  into  numerous  mouths,  one  of  which,  the  Tanso,  dis- 
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charges  its  waters  into  the  sea,  the  others  iuto  the  lagoon  which  was 
ODce  the  harbor  of  Greytown. 

About  four  miles  above  the  forks,  a  small  caHo,  called  the  San  Jaa- 
nillo,  leaves  the  main  river  and  flows  in  a  direction  generally  parallel 
to  the  lower  San  Juan,  which  it  finally  rejoins  near  Greytown. 

Most  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  tropical  regions  agree  in 
the  opinion  that,  a«  a  rule,  slack-water  navigation  in  tropical  streams  is 
almost  if  not  quite  impossible,  on  account  of  their  being  subject  to  sud- 
den and  violent  freshets.  The  San  Juan  having  its  origin  in  a  body  of 
water  of  so  large  area  as  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  being  fed,  as  said  above, 
by  insignificant  tributaries  in  its  upper  portions,  is  not  there  subject  to 
these  freshets.  Below  the  confluence  of  the  San  Carlos,  which  drains  a 
large  extent  of  mountainous  country,  the  San  Juan  partakes  of  the 
character  of  other  rivers  in  the  same  region  }  farther  on  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  propose  the  use  of  the  river  only  above  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Carlos,  and  an  independent  canal  from  there  to  the  sea.  At  the  present 
time  the  freshets  of  the  San  Carlos,  by  backing  up  the  waters  of  the  San 
Juan,  aflect  the  rises  in  the  latter  even  as  high  as  the  foot  of  Machuca 
Bapids.  This  backing  up  will,  however,  be  entirely  overcome  by  the 
danu,  which  is  estimated  for,  to  be  located  just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
San  Carlos. 

A  rapid  examination  of  the  river,  made  while  on  our  way  to  YirgiD 
Bay,  had  convinced  us  that  the  navigation  from  its  head  to  Castillio 
Bapids  could  be  so  improved  as  to  fulfill  the  conditions  required  ;  it  was 
therefore  determined  to  be^n  at  the  latter  place  the  survey  for  an 
independent  canal-route. 

The  organization  of  parties  l^os,  1  and  2  continued  pretty  much  as 
before,  except  that  Master  Hawley  took  the  level  in  Lieutenant  Leutze's 
party,  relieving  Lieutenant  Miller,  who  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  sepa- 
rate party  to  make  a  survey  of  the  river  proper.  Master  Miles,  Ensign 
Bull,  and  Mr.  Brown,  a  young  English  gentleman,  who  accepted  the 
vacant  position  of  first-class  apothecary,  were  assigned  to  Mr.  Miller's 
party  as  assistants. 

Colonel  Sonnenstem  was  the  bearer  of  instructions  from  the  govern- 
ment to  Colonel  Sandoval,  commandant  of  the  fort  of  Castillio,  to  let  as 
have  as  many  soldiers  as  could  be  spared  from  duty  to  act  as  machetoros. 
Colonel  Sandoval  was  able  to  let  us  have  but  eight  men,  just  half  avS 
many  as  we  needed,  and  after  trying  in  vain  for  nearly  a  month  to  get 
more,  either  on  the  river  or  from  Greytown,  Colonel  Sonnenstem  went 
to  Granada,  where  he  procured  a  full  supply.  In  the  mean  time  the 
parties  had  to  work  short-handed,  adding  no  little  to  the  severity  of  the 
labor. 

The  section  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  river,  between  the  Castillio 
and  the  Machuca  Bapids,  is  exceedingly  broken,  many  of  the  mount- 
ain spurs  extending  to  the  very  water's  edge.  This  section  of  the  work 
bid  fair  to  prevent  more  difficulties  in  locating  a  canal,  and  consequently 
required  a  more  careful  examination  than  any  other.  I  concluded  to 
keep  the  two  parties  together  until  past  Machuca,  giving  to  Mr.  Bhodes  8 
party  the  main  line,  and  to  Mr.  Leutze's  the  special  surveys  of  the  sev- 
eral rapids,  and  of  the  probable  locations  of  dams  ^  and  also  the  running 
of  ofisets  from  the  main  line  to  the  river  bank. 

It  will  be  seen  further  on  how  admirably,  upon  the  result  of  the  sur- 
vey of  this  section,  the  engineering  skill  of  Mr.Menocal  has  solved  that 
part  of  the  problem  which  gave  us  most  discouragement  while  the  sur- 
vey was  progressing. 

The  country  was  so  much  more  broken  than  had  been  supposed  that 
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acaual  built  throngh  it  would  be  enormously  expensive,  while  it  seemed 
as  if  tbe  improvement  of  the  river  would  be  still  more  so.  A  happy 
combination  of  the  two  methods,  however,  has  overcome  the  difficulties, 
and  tbe  section,  instead  of  being  the  modt  expensive  and  troublesome, 
bids  fair  to  be  the  least  so. 

A  bench-mark  was  established  on  the  left  .bank  of  the  river  about 
oue-faalf  mile  above  Castillio  Eapids,  and  the  work  was  fairly  begun  on 
the  Cth  of  March.  The  parties  made  their  first  encampment  in  some 
farm  buildings,  but  ever  after  had  to  rely  upon  their  shelter-tents. 
These  were  of  very  light  canvas,  water-proofed,  and  afforded  very  fair 
protection  from  rain.  Officers  and  men  soon  became  so  skillful  in 
building  houses  with  these  that  they  were  able  to  make  themselves 
comparatively  comfortable. 

The  line  led  through  an  unbroken  virgin  forest,  so  interlaced  with 
parasites  and  undergrowth  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable,  and  in  most 
places  altogether  so  without  the  vigorous  use  of  the  macheta,  making 
it  necessary  to  cut  a  trail  for  every  foot  of  advance,  passing  sometimes 
three  or  four  times  a  day  over  hills  of  greater  or  less  height  and  throngh 
streams  in  every  ralley.  Although  at  this  season  of  the  year  we  had 
rea.9on  to  expect  the  dryest  weather,  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  one 
or  more  showers,  which  converted  the  overlying  stratum  of  clay  into  a 
!?tiff,  clingy  mud,  particularly  upon  the  hill-sides,  where  it  was  less  cov- 
ered with  vegetable  deposit.  The  lai>or  upon  the  west  side  of  the  lake 
had  seemed  to  be,  and  was,  very  severe,  but  it  was  looked  back  upon  ' 
as  very  light  in  comparison  to  what  was  now  endured,  more  particularly 
as  the  parties,  always  organized  with  the  minimum  number  consistent 
with  efficiency,  were  now,  as  has  been  mentioned,  short,  one  live  men 
and  tbe  other  three.  I  might  mention  that  no  servants  were  allowed 
to  officers,  from  commander  down,  as  the  small  appropriation  made  it 
necessary  to  economize  in  every  way  possible.  Indeed,  after  leaving 
the  vicinity  of  Castillio  Viego,  the  officers  were  obliged  even  to  wash 
their  own  clothing,  being  out  of  the  reach  of  anybody  who  could  be 
hired  for  the  purpose. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  un- 
tiring energy  and  zeal  displayed  by  both  officers  and  men,  and  of  the 
cheerfalness  with  which  they  submitted  to  the  hardships  and  discom- 
forts of  the  seventy-six  days  spent  in  running  the  line  to  Greytown. 

A  general  compass-course  was  taken  from  the  map,  and  followed  as 
Dearly  as  the  conformation  of  the  ground  would  permit;  constant 
reconnaissances  on  either  side  being  made  to  take  advantage  of  any 
low  groand,  which  by  diminishing  the  profile  would  compensate,  or  more 
than  compensate,  for  the  increase  in  length  caused  by  deflections.  This 
required  a  great  deal  of  judgment,  and  was  usually  done  by  Mr.  Meno- 
eal  when  present,  and  at  other  times  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
party,  though  there  was  ample  employment  for  the  latter  without  this 
extra  daty ;  in  fact  it  would  always  be  better  to  have  at  least  four  officers 
in  each  party,  so  that  when  the  officer  in  charge  was  absent  upon  a 
reconnaissance  there  would  be  another  to  lead  the  line  without  calling 
the  officer  in  charge  of  either  the  transit  or  of  the  level  to  divide  his 
attention  between  that  duty  and  his  own. 

Mr.  Menocal  remained  with  party  No.  2  until  the  line  reached  Machuca, 
and  was  indefatigable  in  his  labors,  saving  many  a  mile  of  useless  work 
by  examining  the  country  ahead  of  the  instruments,  though  with  every 
precaution  the  line  would  occasionally  get  into  a  nest  of  hills  and  spurs 
impossible  to  pass,  when  it  would  become  necessary  to  retrace  a  greater 
or  less  distance  and  take  a  new  departure,  a  most  disheartening  opera- 
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tion  to  a  party  with  a  long  distance  ahead  and  a  limited  time  to  accom- 
plish it  in. 

With  every  exertion,  under  the  existing  circamstances,  a  mile  a  day 
was  good  progress^  while  in  some  few  cases  of  unusually  rainy  days  not 
more  than  2,000  feet  were  made. 

The  line  was  so  near  the  river  that  it  was  always  convenient  to  locate 
the  camps  on  its  banks.  This  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  the  only 
means  of  transportation  was  by  boats  or  oipon  men^s  shoulders.  A  flat- 
boat,  lent  to  us  by  Mr.  Holleubeck,  and  a  large  canoe,  were  used  for 
shifting  camps,  wliich  was  done  whenever  the  line  extended  so  far  that 
it  was  inconvenient  to  walk  back  at  night.  At  first  a  new  camp  was 
made  for  about  every  four  miles  of  survey,  but  later  not  more  than  one 
for  each  eight  miles,  the  new  camp  always  being  carried  some  distance 
ahead  of  the  end  of  the  line. 

The  Messrs.  Holleubeck,  Runnels,  and  Chomorro,  and  Colonel  Son- 
nenstern  under  his  familiar  title  of  ^'  Don  Max,"  were  all  remembered  in 
giving  names  to  the  encampments. 

After  a  few  days  at  the  level,  Mr.  Hawley  was  taken  with  a  severe 
attack  of  fever  and  obliged  to  give  up ;  he  was,  however,  sent  to  Grey- 
town  to  relieve  Mr,  Reilly  in  charge  of  the  bulk  of  our  provisions  which 
had  been  left  there  in  store.  Requisition  was  made  upon  Commander 
Reed  of  the  Kansas  for  another  officer  and  also  for  Ave  seamen ;  in  the 
mean  time  Lieutenant  Leutze  toob  charge  of  the  level  in  addition  to 
all  his  other  duties.  About  the  same  time  Lieutenant  Commander 
Schulze  was  prostrated  by  a  sunstroke,  and  so  severe  was  the  shock 
upon  his  system  that  the  surgeon  advised  his  being  sent  north  as  the 
only  chance  of  recovery.  Messrs.  Schulze  and  Hawley  had  been  a 
great  deal  in  the  West  Indies  of  late,  both  serving  in  the  first  two 
expeditions  under  Commander  Selfridge  in  I>arien;  neither  was  in 
a  fit  state  of  health  to  go  on  the  present  expedition,  and  we  were 
deprived  of  the  services  of  two  experienced  and  zealous  officers  at 
at  the  very  time  when  they  were  most  needed.  Mr.  Hawley  was  very 
useful  in  his  new  position,  however,  which  compensated  largely  for  his 
loss  in  the  field. 

While  the  topographic  parties  were  progressing  toward  Machuca, 
Lieutenant  Miller  made  his  preparations  for  beginning  the  survey  of  the 
river  proper,  fitting  out  for  the  purpose  a  little  flotilla  consisting  of  a 
fla^boat  borrowed  of  a  Colonel  Hanger  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zavalo,  a 
dinghy  belonging  to  the  Kansas,  a  balsa  designed  by  Commodore 
Ammen,  Unitetl  States  Navy,  and  a  canoe ;  the  flat-boat  was  designed 
to  carry  provisions  and  equipments,  and  also  to  be  used  as  quarters  for 
the  officers  and  part  of  the  men,  and  was  fitted  up  with  awnings  and 
bunks ;  the  rest  of  the  men  lived  in  the  other  boats. 

The  survey  of  the  river  was  directed  to  be  done  with  the  gradieuter, 
an  instrument  combining  the  functions  of  the  transit  and  level,  and  also 
fitted  with  a  micrometer-attachment,  by  which  distances  are  obtained  by 
measuring  the  angle  subtendea  by  a  rod  upon  which  two  triangles  ai^ 
fixed  12  feet  apart.  The  level  was  to  be  run  from  the  lake  to  Castillo, 
where  it  was  to  be  connected  with  Mr.  Moser's  initial  bench-mark,  iu 
order  that  we  might  have  a  connected  line  of  levels  from  the  lake  to 
the  sea.  On  the  29th  of  March  an  officer  came  up  the  river  from  the 
Kansas  with  five  seamen,  two  of  whom  were  sent  to  Mr.  Leutze,  and 
the  other  three  to  Mr.  Miller,  making  his  party  complete.  About  the 
same  time  Colonel  Sonnenstern  arrived  from  Granada  with  a  num- 
ber of  natives,  who  were  distributed  between  the  two  topographic 
parties,  making  them  also  of  full  strength* 
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lo  the  hydrographic  party  the  following  distribution  of  work  waB 
made:  Lieutenant  Miller,  with  the  balsa,  took  charge  of  the  gradienter, 
re<x>rding  the  courses  and  distances  and  sketching  in  the  topography. 
Master  Niles,  with  the  dinghy,  took  and  recorded  the  soundings.  En- 
iign  fiall,  with  the  canoe,  took  charge  of  the  level  and  gradienter  rods, 
and  recorded  the  levels. 

The  work  was  done  as  follows :  A  bench-mark  was  established  at  the 
water's  level  on  the  wharf  of  the  Navigation  Company,  at  San  Carlos ; 
the  rods  were  sent  to  the  bench-mark,  the  gradienter  set  up,  and  back 
obsservHtions  taken  for  course,  distance,  and  height  of  instrument.  The 
mh  were  then  sent  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  and  somewhat 
down  stream,  where  four  observations  were  taken  for  course,  distance, 
and  height  of  station.  Next,  the  instrument  was  carried  down  a  con- 
venient distance,  but  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  and  back-sights 
were  again  taken  as  before.  A  line  of  soundings  was  run  from  instru- 
ment-station to  rod-station,  and  thence  to  the  next  instrument-station, 
aud  so  ou.  Mr.  Browne,  with  the  flat-boat,  dropped  down  each  day  to 
a  point  abreast  the  last  station,  where  a  convenient  place  on  shore  was 
i^nght  for  building  a  fire,  and  the  cook  set  to  work  to  prepare  dinner. 
By  the  time  that  was  accomplished,  which  was  generally  about  sunset, 
the  l)Oiit«  were  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  to  avoid  as  much  as 
p08$ible  the  mosquitoes,  which  came  out  in  swarms  as  night  approached. 
Dinner  dispatched,  all  hands  were  generally  ready  to  sprciid  their  mos- 
'laito-nets  and  go  to  bed.  Before  daylight  in  tlie  morning  everybody 
wa«  astir,  breakfast  and  the  midday  luncheon  were  cooked  at  the  same 
spot  which  had  served  the  night  before,  and  the  traverse  was  again 
surted. 

From  San  Carlos  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zavalo,  the  banks  of  the  river 
are  low  and  swampy,  though  the  water  was  at  about  its  lowest  stage 
—earlier  in,  the  work  could  scarcely  have  been  done  at  all — heavily 
fringed  with  grass,  aud  overgrown  with  trees,  brush,  and  parasites.  The 
last  are  always  particularly  luxuriant  near  the  water,  and  assume  the 
aiost  fantastic  aud  often  beautiful  shapes,  forming  screens  and  bowers 
of  dense  foliage  of  all  colors  aud  varieties,  very  charming  to  the  eye, 
tboQgh  anything  but  agreeable  to  those  who  have  to  cut  through  it  to 
Had  a  setting  for  an  instrument  or  rod  and  an  outlook  to  the  opposite 
i^unkfand  who  often  find  themselves  covered  with  ants  and  other  insects 
iiy  the  time  they  have  finished. 

The  topographic  parties  reached  Machuca  April  2.  It  was  now  deter- 
a»ined  to  divide  the  remainder  of  the  work  into  two  sections,  giving  to 
Lieutenant  Leutze's  party  the  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Serepiqui 
to  Grey  town,  and  to  Lieutenant  Ehoades's  that  from  Machuca  to  the  ini- 
tul  point  of  Mr.  Leutze's  section. 

Mr.  Leutze  and  party,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Menocal,  started  in  the 
dat-boat  on  the  3d  and  arrived  on  the  following  day  at  the  Serepiqui, 
established  their  camp  some  two  miles  below  its  mouth,  and  commenced 
their  line  at  once. 

i>n  the  9th  of  April  Master  J.  B.  Briggs,  of  the  Kansas,  joined  Mr. 
l^ntze,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  level. 

3Jy  first  intention  had  been  to  run  the  line  for  a  canal  continuously 
from  Castillo  to  Greytown,  leaving  it  to  be  decided  afterward  how 
much  of  it  should  be  used,  aud  how  much  of  the  river  itself,  a  little 
further  examination  convincing  us  that  with  slight  improvement  the 
Agua  Muerte  could  be  made  fit  for  ship-navigation  ;  and  the  time  being 
<'ery  limited  I  determined  to  let  Mr.  Khoades  bench  off  where  he  now 
v.as,  April  16,  about  four  miles  below  Machuca,  aud  to  recommence 
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opposite  the  mouth  of  the  San  Carlos,  directing  Mr.  Miller  on  his  arrival 
to  take  up  the  level  and  connect  Mr.  Moser's  two  bench-marks. 

By  April  19  Mr.  Bhoaden  and  part^'  had  established  a  camp  and 
commenced  their  new  line. 

At  a  good  stage  of  water  the  river-steamers  run  from  Greytown  to 
the  foot  of  Castillo  Eapids,  around  which  the  cargoes  are  shifted  by  a 
tramway  to  another  boat  which  carries  them  above  the  Toro  Rapids, 
where  they  are  again  shifted  to  the  lake-steamer.  As  the  dry  season 
advances  the  river- boats  are  first  prevented  from  going  nearer  to  Grey- 
town  than  the  forks  of  the  Colorado,  and  soon  after  are  unable  to  go 
above  Miichuca  Rapids.  A  small  fiat  bottomed  steamer  of  about  fifteen 
tons  burden  is  then  brought  into  requisition  to  navigate  the  rapids,  and 
even  she  has  great  difficulty  in  doing  so.  This  state  of  afifairs  occurs 
at  the  very  time  when  the  freights  on  the  lake  and  river  are  heaviest  j 
when  the  coffee  and  indigo  crops  are  being  moved,  together  with  lar^e 
quantities  of  India  rubber  and  hides.  No  little  nerve  is  required  io 
navigating  the  rapids  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  the  tortuous  channels 
make  it  very  dangerous  to  property  if  not  to  life.  The  river  is  strewed 
with  the  wrecks  of  steamers  that  have  been  lost  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  Without  the  constant  personal  exertion  of  Mr.  HoUenbeck,  the 
steam-navigation  company  would  have  been  brought  to  a  stand-still  this 
year;  and  as  it  was,  on  account  of  the  necessarily  irregular  trips  of  the 
boats,  it  became  sometimes  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  our  parties  supplied 
with  provisions,  though  Mr.  Holleubeck  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
aid  us.  I  was  obliged,  on  one  occasion,  to  carry  a  load  to  Mr.  Rhoades 
by  canoe,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  against  the  strong  current  of  the 
river,  arriving  just  in  time  to  save  the  party  from  being  out  of  almost 
everything. 

Lieutenant  Miller's  party  reached  the  hend  of  Toro  Rapids  with  their 
survey  by  April  20,  after  which,  the  river-banks  becoming  higher  and 
firmer,  they  commenced  to  have  somewhat  easier  work  per  mile,  but 
compensated  for  it  by  making  more  miles  a  day. 

We  were  now  beginning  to  experience  the  weather  that  we  had  ex- 
pected earlier  in  the  season,  showers  becoming  more  rare  day  by  day, 
contrary  to  the  predictions  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  expected  an  early 
return  of  the  wet  season.  All  the  parties  were  in  consequence  making 
exceptionally  good  progress,  and  were  straining  every  nerve  to  complete 
the  work  before  it  should  be  interrupted  by  the  rains. 

Mr.  Rhoades's  section  between  the  San  Carlos  and  Serepiqni  was  de- 
veloping very  favorably  for  the  canal,  but  was  passing  through  a  great 
deal  of  swamp,  which  made  the  work  very  severe;  indeed,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  very  dry  weather  it  would  have  been  impossible,  in  many 
places,  for  Messrs.  Green  and  Moser  to  set  up  their  instruments  at  all. 
The  party  were  availing  themselves  of  the  sand-banks  left  dry  by  the 
falling  waters  as  locations  for  camps.  These  were  very  pleasant,  being 
clear  and  free  from  vegetation,  while  the  bi'eeze  had  free  access,  making 
them  much  cooler  than  while  surrounded  by  trees;  but  to  pay  for  these 
every  officer  and  man  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  inigua,  or  jigger,  4is 
it  is  sometimes  called,  and  the  mosquito  worm.  These,  or  rather  their 
germs,  are  both  deposited  under  the  skin  by  insects,  the  former  generally 
located  in  the  feet,  where  the  young  are  developed  in  large  numbers  in- 
closed in  a  sack.  If  these  are  not  extracted  or  destroyed  they  procince 
ugly  sores.  The  most  of  us  before  leaving  the  country  became  quite 
skillful  in  removing  them,  and  following  the  native  rule  of  putting  a 
little  of  the  ash  or  juice  of  tobacco  in  the  cavity  which  had  been  occupied 
by  the  sack,  none  of  our  uumber  suffered  an^'  ill  consequences  from 
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them.  Tbe  mosquito- worm  is  raach  more  troublesome.  It  attacks  all 
parts  of  the  person.  The  worm  grows  rapidly,  and  its  gnawing  is  quite 
paiofti).  The  method  used  by  the  natives  to  extract  it  is  to  lay  over  the 
skio,  for  a  few  mijiutes,  a  piece  of  tobacco  saturated  in  oil,  after  which 
it  can  generally  be  squeezed  out  without  trouble.  Calomel  instead  of 
tobacco  is  more  efficacious  still,  and  will  sometimes  succeed  when  the 
other  fails.  Mr.  Greene  removed  two  by  it  from  his  head  where  they  had 
been  annoying  him  for  several  days.  The  theory  is,  that  the  tobacco  or 
tlie  calomel  makes  the  worm  come  to  the  surface. 

I  was  never  able  to  di8(50ver  exactly  what  insect  it  was  that  produced 
either  of  these.  The  jigger  is  supposed  to  be  deposited  by  a  small  sand- 
fly, and  the  worm,  as  its  name  indicates,  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  mos- 
quito. 

lusects,  lizards,  &c.,  had  been  so  common  from  the  first  that  the  most 
of  them  had  ceased  to  be  annoying.  Mosquitoes  at  night,  and  in  the 
swamps  at  all  times ;  and  by  day  wasps,  hornets,  and  congo-flies,  par- 
tieolarly  a  large  yellow  species,  which  drew  the  blood  every  time  it 
all^ted  upon  the  skin  ;  no  one  could  become  enough  used  to  it  to  pro- 
dace  indifference ;  our  parties  had  plenty  of  opportunity  if  it  had  been 
IKissible.  Garapatas,  though  not  uncommon,  were  so  much  less  plentiful 
than  thev  had  been  on  the  west  side  as  not  to  be  taken  into  account.  On 
the  other  hand  mosquitoes  which,  except  in  the  swamps,  had  never 
truubled  us  there,  were  here  in  countless  swarms.  Another  of  the  pests  of 
nearly  every  camp  was  the  alligator-ant,  which  attains  a  length  of  nearly 
ail  inch,  and  whose  bite  is  as  [lainful  as  the  sting  of  the  hornet,  and, 
ajjpareiitly  even  more  t)oisonous.  Hartshorn  was  always  carried  by 
!<-i.iie  member  of  the  parties  as  a  remedy  for  bites  and  stings.  Among^ 
(he  many  tavors  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  us  by  Mr.  Kunnelsand 
hUfaiuilj^  of  Virgin  Bay,  was  a  present  to  each  officer  of  a  cedron-beaii, 
Slid  to  be  a  certain  remedy  for  the  bites  of  venomous  snakes  or  the  stit>g 
ot  tarantulas;  fortunately  we  never  had  occasion  to  test  its  merits, 
thoQjjh  there  were  many  narrow  escapes.  Parasite  vines  of  all  sizes. and 
mlors,  and  festooned  in  every  imaginable  form,  were  so  common  tlmt  a 
>^uake  hanging  from  a  limb  of  a  tree  would  often  be  unnoticed  by  the 
officers  and  sailors,  though  never  by  the  macheteros,  who  seemed  to-be 
on  the  constant  lookout  for  them.  Occasionally  one  of  the  former  w.onldi 
>nd(lenly  feel  himself  seized  and  jerked  back,  and  would  find  that  tlie 
keen  eye  and  the  strong  arm  of  one  of  the  natives  had  rescued  hiiiv  from 
an  enemy  that  he  himself  hail  not  seen,  though  perhaps  looking  directly 
tovard  it  and  not  a  yard  from  it. 

Totrard  the  last  of  April,  Mr.  Leutze's  line  had  reached  the  San 
Joanillo,  and  was  extending  down  its  valley  toward  Greytown  ;  the 
^:ronnd  was  very  swampy,  with  heavy  cutting,  while  the  river  itself  at 
its  head  was  impassable  even  for  the  smallest  canoe,  being  full  of  drift- 
wood, and  at  that  season  having  scarcely  any  water.  After  extending 
tbe  line  some  three  miles  from  the  main  river,  returning  each  night  to 
the  camp  which  was  still  on  the  banks  of  the  latter,  it  became  impossi- 
ble to  proceed  farther  without  obtaining  a  nearer  camping-ground,  as 
tbe  six  miles'  walk  going  and  coming  was  a  fair  day's  work,  of  itself. 
As  it  was  quite  impossible  to  transport  the  camp  equipage,  provisions, 
&c,,  to  the  end  of  the  line,  even  if  there  had  been  a  suitable  location 
for  a  camp,  it  was  concluded  to  cut  a  trail  through,  striking  the  main 
river  some  distance  lower  down,  (the  two  streams,  near  their  forks,  run- 
iiing  at  an  acute  angle  with  each  other.)  This  picket  proved  to  be  over 
A  mile  long,  passing  over  several  steep-sided  hills,  fortunately  none  of 
tliem  very  high,  and  through  swampy  ground  in  their  valleys.    It  was 
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some  iiiiproveinetit  in  point  of  distance,  however,  and  the  camp  was 
shifted  down  to  where  the  picket  struck  the  river-bank.  The  line  was 
now  extended  some  three  miles  farther  on  a  compassconrse,  leading 
over  hills,  across  runs,  through  swamps  and  mire,  across  several  sloughs, 
and  across  three  lagoons.  Some  of  the  streams  could  be  forded,  otliers 
hail  to  be  bridged  by  felling  trees  across  them  ;  logs  had  to  be  dragged 
and  laid  to  make  a  footway  across  the  sloughs,  and  generally  the  best 
that  could  be  done  made  but  a  precarious  one.  Each  time  the  party 
passed  over  the  line  it  would  be  found  that  much  of  the  work  had  to  be 
done  over  again.  The  lagoons  were  overgrown  with  a  tall,  thick  water- 
grass  ;  this  was  beaten  down  until  a  sort  of  floating  island  was  made, 
when  by  stepping  lightly  and  quickly  over  it,  the  party  succeeded  in 
getting  across,  not  without  an  occasional  mishap  attended  with  a  good 
wetting  and  no  little  danger,  as  it  was  impossible  to  swim,  and  next  to 
impossible  for  one  to  aid  another. 

It  was  hoped  every  hour  as  the  line  advanced  that  the  San  Juanillo 
would  again  be  intersected  and  found  navigable,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  move  the  camp  to  its  banks,  by  taking  the  boats  down  the  lower  San 
Juan  to  the  junction,  and  up  the  former  stream  to  the  camping-place. 
After  going  about  three  miles,  a  sluggish  stream  flowing  to  the  south- 
ward and  eastward  was  crossed.  According  to  the  best  maps  in  our 
possession  this  should  have  been  the  desired  river ;  it  was  still  too  shal- 
low for  the  boats,  and  too  muddy  to  be  waded  ;  so  full  of  logs  and  other 
obstructions  that  even  if  the  bottom  had  been  hard  it  would  have  been 
a  tremendous  tusk  to  follow  its  bed.  There  was  nothing  left  to  do  but 
to  try  and  strike  the  stream  again,  lower  down. '  Lieutenant  Leutze  and 
Mr.  Crowell,  with  the  macheteros,  now  spent  one  day  cutting  a  trail  to 
intersect  the  river.  A  mile  and  a  half  was  run,  showing  no  signs  of  it, 
and  finally  coming  into  a  nest  of  hills;  the  party  now  returned  to  the 
main  line,  and  extended  that  for  3,000  feet,  when  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  compelled  them  to  start  for  camp.  The  work  accomplished,  to- 
gether with  the  walk  from  the  camp  and  back,  had  made  a  very  severe 
day's  labor,  but  there  was  worse  to  come.  Mr.  Leutze  now  resolved  to 
cut  through  on  the  compass-course  which  he  had  been  following,  until 
the  river  was  reached,  and  to  run  the  instruments  over  it  afterwards. 
Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  May  3,  he,  with  Mr.  Crowell  and  the 
macheteros,  set  out  before  daylight.  The  end  of  the  line  was  nearly 
Ave  miles  from  camp,  and  the  trail,  made  worse  each  time  it  was  passed 
over,  was  exceedingly  heavy.  On  reaching  it  the  me:i  were  divided  into 
two  reliefs,  and  working  an  hour  each  at  a  time.  The  line  was  advanced 
13,000  feet,  passing  for  a  couple  of  miles  over  the  same  swamp  and  mire, 
after  which  it  intersected  seven  different  hills,  from  80  to  150  feet  high, 
with  very  steep  sides ;  then  a  valley  was  followed  for  some  distance, 
whose  water-course  had  to  be  forded  in  numerous  places ;  next,  a  wide 
shallow  stream  was  reached.  This  obstacle  at  first  seemed  insurmounta- 
ble ;  the  stream  was  too  shallow  to  be  crossed  by  s>rimming;  its  muddy 
bottom  afforded  no  footing,  and  its  width  precluded  the  usual  metho<l 
of  bridging  by  felling  a  tree  across  it.  Finally  all  hands  set  to  work  to 
cut  and  bring  branches.  These  were  thrown  into  the  water,  and  cou* 
fined  in  place  by  logs  until  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  a  man's  weight: 
then  some  of  the  number  occupying  that  which  was  already  laid,  built 
further  in  the  same  manner,  till  a  sort  of  causeway  extended  from  bank 
to  bank.  The  party  then  crossed  over,  but  so  little  sustaining-power 
was  there  in  the  structure  that  the  last  man  was  nearly  up  to  his  waist 
in  water  before  he  reached  the  bank. 

The  party  now  proceeded  on  a  short  distance  farther,  when  they  sud- 
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denly  came  oat  npon  the  shore  of  a  beautiful  lagoon.  The  map  showed 
a  nest  of  lagoons  in  the  vicinity,  all  connected  with  the  San  Jnanillo, 
bnt  whether  this  was  one  of  them  or  not  could  not  be  told.  Hoping  that 
it  Diight  be,  a  signal  was  erected  at  the  end  of  the  picket  and  the  party 
turned  their  steps  homeward.  Mr.  Leutze  hung  up  his  blue  Hannel 
shirt  npon  the  signal  to  make  it  more  conspicuous.  They  reached  the 
camp  some  time  after  dark,  some  of  the  number  so  exhausted  that  it 
was  feared  they  would  not  be  able  to  reaeh  it  at  all.  The  day  had  been 
intensely  hot,  the  breeze  being  entirely  cut  oflF  by  the  dense  vegetation. 
Myriads  of  insects  filled  the  air  ;  the  yellow  congo  and  the  mosquitoes 
seemed  unusually  vicious.  The  fifteen  miles  of  tramping,  wading, 
cliiubing  bills,  scrambling  over  fallen  trees  and  through  the  jungle 
voald  have  been  a  severe  day's  work,  alone,  without  the  additional 
labor  of  cutting  and  road-building. 

The  limits  of  this  report  make  it  impossible  to  give  anything  like  a 
detailed  account  of  the  labors  of  the  different  parties  or  of  individual 
officers,  but  the  above  will  give  an  idea  of  them,  though  candor  com- 
pels me  to  say  that  the  last  day  here  described  never  had  quite  an 
equal ;  indeed,  a  very  few  such  would  have  broken  down  the  strongest 
of  our  people.  Throughout  the  expedition  the  officers  not  only  directed 
but  led  the  work,  no  matter  how  hard  or  disagreeable  it  might  be,  and 
were  most  cheerfully  followed  by  the  petty  officers  and  seamen.  Es- 
pecially deserving  of  mention  were  Messrs.  John  Quevedo,  Charles  H. 
Mays,  Paul  Hoffmann,  John  Buck,  Joseph  C.  Bruner,  and  Henry  Bntz, 
who  enlisted  with  petty  officers'  ratings  to  do  dut>  in  the  expedition  as 
rodmen,  polemen,  and  chainmen,  and  exhibited  great  zeal  and  iutelli- 
jreaoe  iu  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

A  couple  of  days  after  the  events  above  narrated,  Messrs.  Leutze  and 
Crowell  went  to  Greytown,  where  they  procured  the  services  of  an  ex- 
cellent guide,  well  acquainted  with  the  Juanillo  lagoons,  and  who,  from 
their  description,  recognized  the  lagoon  which  they  had  found  as  the 
Silioo,  named  from  the  Silico  palm  which  grows  upon  its  borders:  to  this 
he  guided  them.  The  route  led  up  the  San  Juanillo  for  about  four 
miles,  then  through  a  smalt  creek  and  into  the  lakelet;  here,  to  their  joy, 
the  signal  was  found.  A  great  many  fallen  trees,  branches,  &c.,  had  to 
be  cot  away  before  even  a  canoe  could  be  forced  through  the  creek. 
They  now  selected  a  place  for  a  camp  and  returned  to  Greytown.  A 
couple  of  days  later  they  had  brought  the  party  around,  established 
themselves  in  their  new  camp,  and  set  to  work  to  run  the  instruments 
and  chain  over  the  trail  which  had  been  cut,  as  described,  l^'irst,  how- 
ever, several  reconnaissances  were  made  to  see  if  the  seven  hills  could 
be  avoided  without  too  great  deflection.  It  was  found  that  they  could 
not  be,  and  the  line  was  accepted  as  it  had  been  orignally  run. 

May  13,  the  commanding  officer,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Sounenstern, 
went  in  the  Kansas  to  Monkey  Point,  examining  carefully  the  interme- 
diate coast  for  harbors,  or  locations  where  harbors  might  be  formed,  mak- 
ing surveys  of  the  angles  in  the  shoreline  at  Punta  Gorda  and  at 
Monkey  Point  to  see  if  either  of  these  could  be  utilized;  both,  however, 
proved  hopeless  for  the  character  of  harbor  required  for  a  canal  termi- 
nus. The  country  between  Greytown  and  Monkey  Point  was  very 
broken,  except  the  alluvial  formation  which  extends  only  a  little  over 
one-half  of  the  distance.  Colonel  Sounenstern,  who,  in  1866,  had  passed 
over  the  route  between  San  Miguelito,  on  the  lake,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Roma  River,  had  declared  the  country  to  be  utterly  impracticable 
even  for  a  railroad,  which  was  then  projected ;  but,  although  having 
every  confidence  in  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  the  commanding 
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officer  thought  it  better  to  make  such  a  persoual  re(30Dnaissanee  in  that 
direction  as  would  fultill  the  instructions  of  the  Navy  Department. 

B3'  May  22  all  the  parties  had  arrived  in  Greytown — the  work  in  the 
interior  complete.  The  weather  for  the  last  month  had  been  magnificent, 
and  more  had  been  accomplished  than  during  the  previous  two  months. 
On  the  20th  the  weather  changed  entirely,  bringing  heavy  and  frequent 
showers. 

Several  of  the  officers  and  men  who  had  held  out  to  the  last  day  of 
the  work,  now,  that  the  strain  was  relieved,  were  attacked  with  fever. 
Mr.  Bhoades  was  among  the  number.  None  of  the  ca^es  were  at  all 
serious,  and  were  mainly  due,  probably,  to  overwork,  and  to  sharp  wet- 
tings during  the  last  two  or  three  days  on  the  line. 

There  now  remained  only  some  hydrographic  work  to  be  done  to  sup- 
plement a  survey  of  the  harbor  made  the  previous  year,  and  to  get  the 
steam-launch  down  from  the  lake,  the  low  stage  of  the  water  in  the 
river  not  having  permitted  it  before.  As  it  was  boi>ed  that  there  might 
have  been  a  rise,  or  soon  would  be,  a  small  party  under  Mr.  Leutze,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Browne,  was  sent  after  the  launch.  The  commanding 
officer,  Colonel  Bonnenstern,  and  Dr.  Bransford  went  up  the  river  at  the 
same  time  to  attend  to  other  matters,  part  of  which  was  to  pay  off  at 
Castillo  the  soldiers  who  had  served  as  macheteros,  and  also  deliver  aud 
pay  for  the  use  ot  some  canoes  which  had  been  employed  by  the  expe- 
dition. 

In  getting  thelaunch  over  Tero  Rapids,  she  was  unfortunately  grounded 
in  about  the  worst  part  of  it,  involving  two  days'  labor  for  all  hands  in 
the  water.  We  even  had  the  doctor  overboard  up  to  his  neck ;  althoii j^h 
this  was  not  exactly  in  his  department,  the  doctor  was  always  ready  tor 
hard  work  when  it  could  be  made  useful.  The  cultivation  which  Mr. 
Leutze  aud  Mr.  Browne  had  each  given  to  his  muscle  worked  greatly  to 
our  advantage  also.  Our  friend  Mr.  Hollenbeck  finally  came  to  our 
rescue,  after  we  had,  with  only  partial  success,  exhausted  our  own  means. 
Coming  by  in  the  steamer  Panaloya,  he  tied  her  up  to  the  bank,  took 
our  line  to  his  capstan,  and,  after  two  or  three  hours'  work,  succeeded  in 
getting  the  boat  off.  He  then  piloted  her  safely  over  the  rapids  through 
a  channel  known  to  himself. 

At  Castillo  Mr.  Leutze  rigged  sheers  and  hoisted  out  the  launch's  boil- 
er, Colonel  Loudoval  with  his  soldiers,  manning  the  falls  ot  the  tackle. 
Everything  else  was  removed  from  the  boat  that  could  be,  but  as  she 
still  drew  some  four  feet,  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  her  over  the 
rapids.  No  rise  had  as  yet  Uiken  place,  though  considerable  rain  had 
fallen.  Mr.  Hollenbeck  promised  to  send  the  boat  down  the  river  by 
some  of  his  people,  as  soon  as  there  was  a  sufficient  rise.  We  therefore 
left  her  in  charge  of  a  watchman,  and  returned  to  Greytown.  On  oar 
arrival  I  found  awaiting  us  orders  from  the  Department,  directing  nw 
to  send  a  number  of  the  officers  home  by  mail  steamer,  and  the  remaiu- 
<ler  of  the  expedition  by  the  Kansas.  The  former  arrived  in  New  York 
July  3,  and  the  Kansas  with  her  party,  July  20.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
not  an  officer  or  man  was  lost  from  any  cause. 

A  full  and  detailed  report  is  in  course  of  preparation,  with  maps, 
plans,  profiles,  and  diagrams,  designs  for  locks,  dams,  culverts,  &c.,  ami 
for  breakwaters  and  other  proposed  harbor  improvements,  with  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  each,  and  will  all  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  as  soon 
as  completed. 

Tlie  work  was  constantly  checked  as  much  as  possible.  So  long  a 
traverse  required  extreme  care  to  prevent  its  swinging  out  more  or  less. 
As  has  been  said,  this  work  was  immediately  intrusted  to  Messrs.  Greene 
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and  Crowell,  in  the  topographic  parties,  and  to  Mr.  Miller,  in  the  hy- 
drographie.  Oflfsets  were  frequently  run  from  the  main  line  to  the  river- 
bank,  and  were  connected  by  Mr.  Miller  with  his  traverse.  These  gen- 
tlemen alao  sketched  in  the  topography. 

The  levels  from  the  lake  to  the  sea,  an  aggregate  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  miles,  were  run  by  three  different  officers,  viz,  Lieu- 
tenant J.  F.  Moser  and  Master  J.  B.  Briggs,  on  the  main  line,  with  inter- 
mediate sections  by  Lieutenant  Miller,  upon  the  river-banks.  These, 
eompan&d  with  the  line  on  the  Pacihc  side,  showed  the  height  of  the 
lake  to  be  absolutely  the  same  above  mean  tide  of  either  sea.  When 
the  character  of  the  ground  passed  over  is  considered,  this  coincidence 
«eems  quite  remarkable,  and  shows  with  what  extreme  care  the  work 
was  executed. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  Lientenants  Bhoades,  Leutze, 
and  Miller,  the  commanders  of  parties,  for  the  intelligence,  judgment, 
and  jseal  with  which  they  performed  their  multifarious  and  often  per- 
plexing duties.  Lieutenant  Miller  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his 
assistants,  Messrs.  Niles,  Bull,  and  Browne. 

Mr.  McCrea,  commander's  clerk,  volunteered  for  the  duty  of  rodman, 
aud  continued  to  perforin  it  until  taken  down  with  fever. 

Dr.  Bransford,  in  addition  to  treating  the  sick  in  the  most  successful 
manner,  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  specimens  of  plants,  animals, 
insects,  &c.,  and  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  diseases  of 
the  country,  and  what  differences  of  treatment  were  found  neeessary  in 
the  case  of  the  natives  and  of  foreigners,  for  this  purpose  treating  gra 
taitoasly  all  who  applied  to  him.  His  report  will  doubtless  be  very  in 
teresting  to  medical  men. 

Mr.  A*  G.  Menocol,  the  chief  civil  engineer,  by  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  profession  and  his  constant  personal  exertions,  as  much  as 
possible  accompanying  that  party,  who,  for  the  time  being,  were  operat- 
ing in  the  most  difficult  section  of  country,  contributed  enormously 
to  the  success  of  the  expedition.  Indeed,  with  so  able  and  zealous  a  set 
of  officers  there  was  but  little  left  for  the  commanding  officer  to  do  ex- 
cept to  keep  the  parties  in  supplies,  and  failure  was  impossible.  I  beg 
to  add  that  these  remarks  are  not  made,  as  so  often  is  the  case,  for  the 
^ake  of  saying  something  agreeable,  but  as  giving  expression  to  a  con- 
rietion  which  was  of  great  comfort  to  me  during  the  progress  of  the 
work.  As  I  could  not  be  with  each  of  the  parties  all  the  time,  it  was  very 
pleasant  to  know  that  the  work  went  on  quite  as  well  when  I  was  not 
present  as  when  I  was,  and  possibly  better. 

THE  PEOPOSBD  CANAI,  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  surface  of  Lake  Nicaragua  is  107  feet  above  mean  tide  in  either 
64-a.  It  is  proposed  to  make  this  the  summit  level  of  the  canal,  aud  to 
connect  the  lake  with  the  Pacific  by  canal,  and  with  the  Caribbean  Sea 
by  .a  combination  of  canal  and  slack- water  navigation. 

WESTERN  DIVISION. 

The  first  section  of  the  proposed  canal  toward  the  Pacific  leaves  the 
lake  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Medio,  and  extends  for  a  distance  of  7.58 
miles,  with  an  average  depth  of  cutting  of  54  feet.  This  section  is  by  far 
the  most  expensive  part  of  the  whole  work.  The  second  section  extends 
from  the  end  of  the  first  to  Brito,  a  distance  of  8.75  miles,  making  the 
total  distance  from  lake  to  sea  16.33  miles.    The  line  has  been  laid  down 
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aa  nearly  as  possible  to  correspond  to  the  lowest  profile.  It  consists, 
however,  of  straight  reaches  and  of  curves  which  are  arcs  of  circles.  The 
smallest  radius  admitted  is  2,200  feet.  The  excavation  in  the  second 
section  will  be,  throughout,  less  than  the  prism  of  the  canal ;  in  other 
words,  the  proposed  surface  is  higher  than  the  profile  of  the  ground. 
The  material  taken  out  will  be  used  to  build  up  embankments.  There 
will  be  ten  descending  locks,  all  in  this  section,  and  located  in  the 
straight  reaches.    There  will  be  at  Brito  a  tide-lock. 

LAKE  NAVIGATION. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Medio  to  the  head  of  the  San  Juan 
the  distance  is  about  56  statute  miles.  Twenty-six  feet  of  water  can  be 
carried  to  within  1,350  feet  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Medio.  On  the 
east  side  a  channel  will  have  to  be  deepened  from  6  to  8  feet  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nine  miles.  The  bottom  is  a  firm  mud,  easily  removed  by  the 
dredge. 

EASTERN  DIVISION. 

SLACK- WATER  NAVIGATION. 

It  is  believed,  for  reasons  which  have  already  been  given,  that  slack- 
water  navigation  in  the  upper  part  of  the  San  Juan  is  entirely  practi- 
cable. 

It  is  proposed  to  improve  the  river  by  the  construction  of  four  dams, 
the  first  at  Castillo,  the  second  at  Balas,  the  third  at  Machuca,  and  the 
fourth  near  the  mouth  of  the  San  Carlos.  Most  excellent  locations  for 
dams  exist  and  have  been  selected  at  the  first  three  places,  with  solid 
rock  foundations,  shallow  water,  and  a  wide  channel- way  in  proportion 
to  the  general  width  of  the  river,  thus  subjecting  the  dams  to  the  mini- 
mum risk  from  the  force  of  the  water.  The  location  at  San  Carlos 
would  be  called  good,  except  in  comparison  with  the  others,  which  are 
exceedingly  favorable. 

Some  improvement  in  the  bed  of  the  river  will  have  to  be  made  here 
and  there  by  dredging  and  blasting  out  rocks.  This  has  been  estimated 
for,  the  amount  of  excavation  being  computed. 

To  get  around  the  dams  there  will  be  required  sections  of  canal  of  the 
following  lengths,  respectively,  each  containing  one  lock,  viz,  at  Cas* 
tillo,  0.78  mile ;  at  Balas,  1.57  miles ;  and  at  Machuca,  1.16  miles. 

CANAL. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  San  Carlos  to  Greytown,  a  canal  of  41.9  miles 
in  length  is  proposed.  This  line  has  been  laid  down  to  correspond  with 
the  lowest  profile,  except  when  the  increase  of  length  required  to  make 
it  do  so  was  too  great  to  be  compensated  for  by  the  dioiinution  in  the 
depth  of  excavation.  The  curves,  as  in  the  western  division,  are  all 
arcs  of  circles.  The  least  radius  is  2,500.  The  profile  is  so  favorable 
that  36.96  miles  out  of  the  41.90  will  require  excavation  less  than  the 
prism  of  the  canal,  the  material  being  used  for  embankments.  The  re- 
maining distance  is  made  up  of  several  short  reaches  where  the  line  cuts 
through  hills. 

Seven  locks  in  addition  to  those  abreast  the  dams  will  be  required, 
making  ten  in  all.  These  will  be  located  in  the  hills  just  mentioned,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  rock  foundation,  the  advantage  of  which 
will  be  enormous. 
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Tlie  total  length  of  canal  will  thus  be  61 .74  miles ;  of  this,  47.37  miles 
will  be  in  excavation  and  embankment  combined,  leaving  but  14.37 
miles  in  which  the  excavation  is  greater  than  the  prism  of  the  canal. 
650  miles  of  the  deep  cutting  is  in  one  section,  i.  6.,  in  the  first  of  the 
western  division;  the  rest  is  composed  of  the  cuts  through  hills  and  parts 
of  the  sections  around  the  dams.  In  all  cases  on  the  east  side  there  will 
be  convenient  places  of  deposit  for  the  material  taken  out  close  at  hand ; 
where  embankments  are  made  the  whole  of  the  material  removed  will 
be  placed  directly  abreast  the  place  from  which  it  is  taken. 

The  eminent  American  engineer,  Mr.  J.  G.  Trautwine,  estimates  that 
where  excavation  costs  19  cents  per  cubic  yard  when  deposited  within 
25  feet,  it  will,  if  carried  one  mile  in  carts,  cost  57.09  cents,  and  if  car- 
rie<l  two  miles,  will  cost  95.57  cents  per  cubic  yard.  Tliis  exhibit  of  the 
rapid  rate  of  increase  in  cost  will  show  how  immense  is  the  advantage 
in  a  work  of  such  magnitude  of  having  the  place  of  deposit  so  close  at 
hand. 

It  happens  that  the  section  of  the  western  division  requiring  the  deep 
excavation  is  located  in  the  best  cultivated  part  of  the  country  and  where 
there  are  most  roads.  A  little  exercise  of  judgment  on  the  i)art  of  the 
I)erson  directing  the  work  will  enable  him  to  get  rid  of  the  most  of  his 
material  even  there  without  carrying  it  any  great  distance.  The  crest 
of  the  divide  is  but  a  few  yards  wide  and  the  descent  is  quite  rapid  on 
either  side.  By  commencing  the  work  at  different  elevations  turnouts 
will  be  foand  near  at  hand. 

Id  comparing  the  relative  merits  of  any  two  proposed  routes  for  a 
canal,  nothing  can  be  less  satisfactory  than  the  mere  statement  of  their 
relative  lengths  without  also  stating  the  average  depth  of  excavation ; 
thus,  were  the  sides  vertical,  then  would  a  canal  ten  miles  long,  with  an 
average  depth  of  40  feet,  be  equal  to  one  twenty  miles  long,  with  a  depth 
of  but  20  feet;  but,  in  fact,  the  banks  must  always  have  an  outward 
slope,  in  order  to  be  self-sustaining;  the  least  slope  admissible  in  canals 
of  the  character  here  considered  is  in  earth  l^  feet  to  1,  or,  as  both  sides 
are  the  same,  the  cross-section  widens  3  feet  for  every  1  foot  of  increased 
depth.  The  canal  here  estimated  for  has  an  average  depth  of  cutting 
of  but  9  feet  above  the  piism,  or  the  proposed  water  surface  ;  the  61.74 
miles  are  equal  to  but  twenty -two  miles  of  one  whose  average  depth 
above  the  water-surface  is  40  feet. 

Id  esrimating  the  cost  of  the  work,  35  cents  per  cubic  yard  has  been 
allowed  for  earth,  and  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  in  rock.  In  computing  the 
amount  of  rock,  care  has  been  taken  to  allow  for  more  than  is  likely  to 
be  met,  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

It  will  be  seen  that  prisms  of  two  different  widths  are  estimated  for, 
the  reduced  is  proposed  for  those  portions  which  require  deep  cutting, 
and,  except  that  the  proposed  depth  of  water  is  one  foot  greater,  does 
not  differ  materially  from  the  dimensions  proposed  for  the  Darien  Canal. 
The  wider  is  proposed  for  all  the  rest  of  the  canal,  i.  «.,  for  those  por- 
tions where  excavation  and  embankment  are  to  be  used.  The  differ- 
ence iu  the  shape  of  the  prism  for  earth  and  for  rock  is  due  to  the  differ- 
ent slopes  required. 

DIMENSIONS  OF  CANAL  PRISM. 

Reduced, 

In  rock.    In  earth. 

Width  at  bottom 50  feet.    50  feet. 

Width  10  feet  above  bottom 90  feet. 

Width  at  sorfaoe  of  water 106  feet.  188  feet. 
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Broad, 


Earth. 


Width  at  bottom 72  feet. 

Width  at  surface  of  water 150  feet. 

Width  10  feet  above  surface 18C  feet. 

The  depth  of  water  throughout  is  26  feet. 

The  dimeusions  of  the  locks  are:  leugth  between  miter-sills,  400  feet; 
width  of  chamber,  72  feet. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Rio  del  Medio  route  has  been  chosen  in  place 
of  that  known  as  Childs's.  The  reasons  for  this  are  as  follows  :  First, 
the  distance  by  the  former  is  2.(j0  miles  less  than  by  the  latter ;  this 
advantage  is  about  compensated  for  by  a  greater  summit-height.  Sec- 
ond, the  valley  of  the  Rio  Las  Lajas  is  exceedingly  tortuous,  giving 
curves  of  so  small  radius  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  locate  the  canal 
in  them,  and  to  cut  off  the  bends  would  carry  the  excavation  through 
numerous  hills  which  extend  to  the  river-bank.  The  third  and  most 
potent  reason  is,  that  the  Las  Lajas  line  intersects  no  less  than  five 
considerable  streams,  which  would  have  to  be  taken  into  the  canal 
and  would  cause  great  inconvenience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bio  del 
Medio  line  receives  but  one  stream,  and  that  under  so  favorable  condi- 
tions that  it  can,  without  trouble  and  at  moderate  cost,  be  sent  under 
the  bed  of  the  canal,  by  means  of  a  culvert  which  will  be  found  to  be 
estimated  for. 

HABBOB  AT  BBITO. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  there  is  a  high  rocky  bill  which 
juts  out  into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  promontory  for  a  distance  of  1,G00 
feet.  The  sides  are  steep-to.  There  are,  near  the  outer  extremity, 
18  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  close  alongside  the  rocks. 

The  left  bank  of  the  river  terminates  in  a  sandy  beach,  bearing  to 
the  south-southwest.  An  angle  is  thus  formed  in  the  coast  which  we 
propose  to  convert  into  a  harbor  by  running  a  breakwater  from  the  end 
of  the  point  in  a  southwest  direction  for  a  distance  of  1,600  feet.  The 
outer  end  will  be  in  6  fathoms  of  water.  The  rock  can  be  blasted  right 
at  hand  and  dumped  into  the  sea,  being  allowed  to  take  its  own  slope. 
The  bottom  is  a  firm  sand,  but  no  doubt  overlies  a  bed  of  rock,  judging 
from  the  formation  of  the  coast.  The  deep  water  extends  to  within  200 
feet  of  the  beach,  where  some  dredging  will  have  to  be  done. 

HABBOB  AT  GBEYTOWN. 

A  commodious  and  excellent  harbor  once  existed  at  Greytown.  The 
strip  of  sand  which  formed  its  outer  limits  has  now  extended  across 
what  was  the  entratice,  and  has  converted  the  harbor  into  a  lagoon. 
This  has  been  gradually  silting  up,  until  there  are  islands  where  twenty 
years  ago  there  was  water  enough  to  fioat  a  frigate. 

The  silt  which  has  been  destroying  the  harbor  is  a  volcanic  sand,  so 
light  as  to  be  held  in  almost  complete  suspension  by  rapidly  flowing 
water;  it  is  the  material  of  which  the  whole  delta  of  the  San  Juan  has 
been  mainly  formed ;  and,  indeed,  the  entire  alluvial  district  in  the 
vicinity. 

A  quantity  of  sand  taken  from  the  outer  beach  at  Punta  Arenas  (as 
it  is  still  called)  was  recently  submitted,  with  some  from  the  seabench 
at  Monkey  Point,  thirty-two  miles  north  of  Greytown,  to  Professor 
Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  Under  his  direction  the  two 
specimens  were  examined  and  compared  by  the  mineralogist  of  the 
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institnte.      As  will  be  seen,  they  were  found  to  be  quite  difterent  in 
com[iasitiou  and  structure,  showing  clearly  that  the  sand  from  Punta 
Arenas  was  not  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  but  deposited  by  the  river. 
The  constituents  and  peculiarities  are  as  follows,  viz : 

No.  19. 


No.  18. 
Sand  from  Punta  Arenan, 


Coostitneuts: 

Qaartz,  a  small  quantity. 

Tonnnaiine. 

10  per  cent,  ma^^netic  sand. 

Feldspar,  small  percentage. 

Hornblende,  probably. 
Color,  dark  ^ayish-brown. 
Grains  tine,  bnt  coarser  than  No.  19. 
No  fraguieuta  of  shell  in  this  specimen. 


Sand  from  Monkey  Point, 


Constituents : 

Qaartz,  chiefly. 

Tonrmaliue. 

3  per  cent,  magnetic  sand. 

Feldspar,  small  quantity. 

Fragments  of  marine  shells. 
Color,  light  grayish-brown. 
Grains  very  fine. 

This  sand  has  evidently  been  subject  to 
,the  action  of  water  longer  than  No.  18. 

The  qnestion  is,  can  the  harbor  of  Greytown  be  restored  ? 

The  tirst  idea  which  seems  to  present  itself  to  every  mind  as  a  solu- 
tJOD  t^  this  problem  is,  that  if  the  water  of  the  Colorado  be  turned  iiit'O 
the  Lower  San  Juan  by  a  dam  placed  across  the  head  of  the  former, 
this  w  ill  scour  out  the  harbor  and  keep  open  its  entrance. 

Before  we  had  fully  examined  the  subject,  this  idea  was  very  gene- 
rally i^hared  by  the  officers  of  the  expedition.  Its  utter  impracticability 
soon  demonstrated  itself. 

For  several  years  the  Lower  San  Juan  has  been  filling  up  and  the  Colo- 
rado widening  and  deepening.  Just  below  the  forks,  the  former  is  now, 
at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  w^ater,  but  324  feet  wide  and  6  inches  deep  ; 
the  latter  is  1,200  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep.  Its  banks  and  bottom  are 
of  the  silt  already  described.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  dara  the  Colorado  at  all ;  but  if  it  could  be  done,  the  water  would 
be  more  a}>t  to  cut  around  or  under  the  structure  than  to  make  for  itself 
a  channel  through  the  Lower  San  Juan. 

A  committee  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1867  proposed, 
as  a  partial  remedy  for  the  decay  of  the  river  and  harbor,  the  dredging 
OQt  of  the  channel  of  the  Lower  San  Juan  and  the  construction  of  a 
wier  from  Leafs  Island  to  Coucepcion  Island.  The  latter  of  these  is  in 
the  main  river,  near  its  nght  bank  and  above  the  forks.  The  former 
has  now  become  joined  to  the  angle  or  point  of  the  main  land,  between 
the  two  branches.  Coucepcion  Island  is  2,000  feet  from  the  point.  The 
strongest  part  of  the  current  runs  between  the  two.  The  island  is  con- 
stantly cutting  away  at  one  place  and  forming  at  another,  being  com- 
posed entirely  of  silt  banked  around  drit^logs  which  have  lodged  in  the 
sboal  water. 

The  wier,  if  indeed  it  could  be  constructed  at  all,  with  such  acombi* 
nation  of  unfavorable  conditions,  viz,  the  depth  and  strength  of  the 
water,  and  the  yielding  character  of  the  bottom,  would  be  quite  as  likely 
to  fail  in,  as  to  eflPect,  the  object  in  view,  i.  e.,  the  turning  of  the  current 
into  the  lower  San  Juan,  unless  the  latter  was  dredged  out  to  a  suf- 
ficient width  and  depth  to  prevent,  by  drawing  it  away,  the  water  from 
catting  around  the  dam.  This  would  have  to  be  done  for  a  distance  of 
thirteen  miles.  I  confess  myself  to  have  been  very  much  discouraged 
when  these  facts  and  convictions  impressed  themselves  upon  my  mind. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  river  made  subsequently,  showed  us 
that  all  the  silt  comes  from  the  San  Carlos  and  from  other  Costa  Rican 
Kivers,  having  their  confluences  lower  down.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  San  Juan,  below  the  mouth  of  the  San  Carlos,  is  filled  with  shoals 
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and  sandbars.  Before  this  fact  had  been  established,  other  considera- 
tions, already  detailed,  had  forced  as  to  the  conclusion  that  this  part  of 
the  river  could  not  be  used,  and  that  a  canal  must  be  bnilt  instead. 

It  is  quite  clear  that,  so  long  as  the  silt-bearing  water  is  permitted  to 
flow  into  the  harbor,  although,  by  adding  to  the  current,  it  may  assist 
in  scouring  at  the  entrance,  it  will  certainly  deposit  in  the  still  places, 
and  indeed  all  over  the  broader  parts  of  the  harbor.  Our  plan  is  therefore 
tocut  off  the  lower  San  Juan,  and  send  all  the  waterof  the  San  Juan  and  its 
lower  tributaries  through  the  Colorado  mouth,  admitting  to  the  harbor 
only  the  waters  which  come  through  the  canal  and  through  the  San 
Juanillo,  which  will  be  perfectly  clean.  The  harbor  will  then  have  to  be 
dredged  out  to  the  projier  size  and  depth.  After  which  there  will  be 
nothing  to  again  destroy  it.  A  breakwater  or  jettee  is  estimated  for  to 
protect  the  entrance  from  the  surf.  The  narrow  strip  of  bare  sand 
which  divides  the  bay,  if  ba3'  it  may  be  called,  from  the  sea,  now  shifts 
with  every  strong  breeze  that  blows,  and  should  be  made  permanent 
by  covering  it  with  mangrove  and  tough  water-grasses.  This  might  re- 
quire several  years  for  its  accomplishment,  but  could  be  done  with  proper 
care.  The  planting  should  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season, 
and  those  portions  that  did  not  take  hold  should  be  supplemented  the 
next  year,  and  so  on  till  the  work  was  complete. 

ESTIMATES 

The  following  are  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of  various  parts  of  the 
work,  and  are  believed  to  be  ample  in  each  case,  viz : 

Clearinjr  and  grubbing $310,  (KHi 

13,270/i71  cubic  yards  of  excavatiou  in  rock,  at  from  $1/25  to  $1.50  per 

cubic  yard 18,217,:Mi 

28,2^^,401  cubic  yards  of  excavation  in  earth,  at  35  cento  per  cubic  yard..  1, 131,(^i^> 

3,2:U,500  cubic  yards  dredging,  east  side,  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yard 19,  44 1, '>^ 

941,541  cubic  yards  of  embankment,  at  15  cents  per  cubic  yard 1. 191,  'i-'U 

Dredging  cbaunel  in  lake  to  deep  water,  east  side I ,  TOo,  :C9 

Dredging  cbuunel  in  lake  to  deep  water,  west  side 4*>4, 1<H' 

Dara  at  CastiUo 2iiO,iHKi 

Dam  at  Balas 4;W.IHK» 

Dam  at  Machuca 31f<,  14'i 

Dam  at  San  Carlos 550,  Ot»0 

Dredging,  &c.,  in  river,  viz,  3,530,687  cubic  yards  earth,  at  50  cents,  and 

942,410  cubic  yards  rock,  at  $3 4, 09*2.  .'T:^ 

20  locks e,OOU,0<J(» 

1  tide-lock  at  Brito 4^1,  :UM'' 

Breakwater  at  Bri to *2\:\/X\o 

Breakwater  at  Grey  town , 700, 0(H» 

Dredging  ut  Grey  town,  cubic  yards 1, 7U0,  (Hki 

Dredging,  &c..  at  Brito 7(H»,<HK> 

Diversion  of  Rio  San  Carlos 4(H»,  >i 

Diversion  of  Rio  Grande  in  five  places 175,i>'i'> 

Crossing  the  Rio  Zola K7,7'2.> 

Culverts,  west  side 70,'i:«> 

Culverts,  east  side SM^l*^^ 

Side-drains,  west  side 4*2,  'J-H' 

Side-drains,  east  side 110, 0<i* 


Total 

Add  25  per  cent,  for  contingencies. 
Grand  total 


WATER-SUPPLY. 


Lake  Nicaragna  ha«  a  surface  area  of  2,700  sqnare  miles,  and  drains 
a  territory  of  not  less  than  8,000  square  miles.  It  would  therefore  seem 
unnecessary  to  consider  the  question  of  water-supply,  except  to  Rbow 
that  it  has  not  been  forgotten. 
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Carefal  gauges  of  the  Sau  Juan  Kiver  at  numerous  points  were 
taken  by  Lieutenant  Miller  and  party,  using  a  delicate  current-meter 
for  the  purpose.  The  least  water  found,  and  at  about  the  lowest  stage, 
was  11,390  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  984,096,000  cubic  feet  per  day ;  against 
this  supply  we  have  the  following  as  the  maximum  demand  :  Allowiug 
forty  lockages  a  day,  or  counting  the  ascending  and  descending,  say 
^*?*>ty  per  day,  without  deducting  the  displacement  of  the  vessels,  which 
ia  descending  we  have  the  right  to  do,  we  have — 

Cubic  feet. 

?0  lockages  perday 2,240,000 

JLllowiug  1,000  per  cent,  for  leakage,  filtration,  waste,  and  evaporation.. .     22, 400. 000 

Total  demand 24,640,000 

Total  supply 984,09«,000 

Excels  of  snpply  over  demand 954,456,000 

Or,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  there  is  a  supply  equal  to  thirty-eight 
times  the  maxim unt  possible  demand. 

CLIMATE,   HEALTH,  ETC. 

The  year  in  Nicaragua,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Isthmus,  is  divided  into 
two  sea^ions,  the  wet  and  the  dry  ;  the  latter  begins  about  the  end  of 
November,  and  lasts  until  May  or  June,  when  the  rains  begin,  and  con- 
tiiioe  with  more  or  less  force  during  the  remaining  months  of  the  year. 

Unlike  the  more  southerly  portions  of  the  Isthmus,  the  rains  here 
l)e<^in  eiirlier  and  last  longer  near  the  Atlantic  coast  tlian  in  the  interior. 
Tile  annual  rain-fall  differs  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
sjime  part  differs  for  different  years.  No  regular  system  of  meteorolog- 
ical observations,  continuing  from  year  to  year,  has  ever  been  established, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain.  The  present  expedition  found 
at  Virgin  Bay  an  aggregate  fall  of  47.79  inches  from  July  1,  1872,  to 
March  1,  1873.  As  this  period  included  the  whole  of  the  wet  season 
the  result  probably  does  not  differ  very  widely  from  the  average 
annual  min-f'all  in  that  section.  In  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan  it  is 
pn>l>ably  twice  as  great.  This  will,  of  course,  be  greatly  moditied  in  the 
«*vent  of  extensive  clearing  at  any  future  time. 

Nicaragua  lies  wholly  within  the  trade-wind  belt,  and  during  the  dry 
season,  when  the  trades  "  blow  home,"  the  climate  is  certainly  delight- 
ful In  the  vicinity  of  Eivas  the  thermometer  seldom  stands  higher 
than  82^  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  at  mid-day ;  at  night  it  often  falls  to 
ftS^.  In  the  vallej'  of  the  Sau  Juan  it  is  somewhat  warmer,  but  even 
there  one  can  rarely  sleep  comfortably  at  night  without  a  woolen 
blanket. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression  abroad  that  the  whole  American 
Isthmus  is  exceedingly  unhealthy,  and  this,  as  I  conceive,  very  incorrect 
idea  is  entertained  by  many  intelligent  persons  who  have  spent  longer 
or  shorter  periods  upon  the  Isthmus.  It  is  true  that  in  former  years  a 
large  percentage  of  foreigners  who  remained  there  for  any  length  of 
time  died  or  were  broken  down  in  health,  but  nine  out  of  ten  of  these 
cases  were  due  to  dissipation,  or  to  the  neglect  of  the  simplest  sanitary 
precautions,  or  generally  to  both.  Dissipation  will  certainly  kill  much 
more  surely  and  quickly  in  the  tropics  than  in  a  temperate  ciimat^e,  and 
to  just  that  extent  and  no  more  was  the  climate  responsible  for  these 
cases.  There  have  been  during  the  last  four  years  three  exploring  ex- 
l)e<lition8  in  Darien  and  two  in  Nicaragua.  There  have  been  as  high  as 
three  hundred  men  employed  at  once,  counting  ships'  companies,  sub- 
jected to  severe  labor  and  exposure.  Not  a  single  officer  or  man  has  been 
lost  from  climatic  disease.    Under  Providence,  I  ascribe  this  entire  im- 
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muDity  to  death  and  serious  disease  partly  to  tbe  following  of  a  few 
sanitary  rules,  which  anybody  may  do  without  inconvenience,  but 
mainly  to  the  strictly  temperate  lives  led  by  oflBcers  and  men  (some 
voluntarily  and  some  per  force)  while  operating  upon  the  Isthmus. 

The  percentage  of  deaths  due  to  climatic  causes  alone,  I  am  fully 
convinced,  is  smaller  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  prevailing  diseases  are  few  in*  number,  simple  in  character,  and 
generally  yield  most  readily  to  treatment,  unless  the  patient's  blood  is 
vitiated  by  alcohol. 

Cleanliness,  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  sleeping  under 
shelter  and  in  dry  clothing,  wearing  flannel  next  the  skin  at  all  times, 
avoiding  heavy  night-dews,  and  avoiding  bathing  immediately  after 
meals  or  while  much  heated,  are  all  the  precautions  necessary  to  pre- 
serve health ;  and  with  these  any  foreigner  will  be  as  safe  upon  the 
isthmus  as  anywhere  else. 

INHABITANTS,  PRODUCTS,  ETC. 

The  population  of  Nicaragua  is  variously  estimated  at  from  250,000 
to  300,000,  and  consists  of  whites,  Indians,  and  negroes,  and  of  mixed 
bloods  in  all  degrees.  Many  of  the  Indians  are  civilized,  and  among 
their  number  are  some  of  the  worthiest  citizens  of  the  State.  There  are 
several  tribes,  however,  in  as  savage  a  state  as  when  the  country  was 
first  discovered.    These  occupy  the  northeastern  part  of  the  territory. 

The  state  is  politically  divided  into  departments.  Of  these  the  de- 
partments of  Rivas,  Granada,  and  Leon,  bordering  upon  the  Pacific, 
contain  the  bulk  of  the  population  and  wealth. 

The  most  numerous  class  of  the  inhabitants  is  formed  by  the  Ladi- 
nos,*  a  mixture  of  white  and  Indian.  Next  to  these,  probably,  are  the 
pure  Indians.    The  least  numerous  of  all  are  the  whit^^s. 

The  laboring  classes,  both  among  the  civilized  Indians  and  the  mixed 
ra^es,  are  honest,  docile,  hardy,  and  not  averse  to  hard  work  when  occa 
sion  requires  it,  but  so  few  are  their  natural  wants  (they  have  no  arti- 
ficial ones)  and  so  easily  supplied  that  they  generally  have  no  need  of 
it.  I  estimate  that,  in  the  event  of  the  construction  of  a  canal,  Nica- 
ragua and  the  neighboring  States  would  supply  from  3,(^00  to  5,000 
laborers ;  but  this  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  probability  that  many  new  industries  would 
be  developed,  each  with  its  demand  for  operatives.  Agriculture  and 
grazing  especially  would  receive  an  immense  impetus. 

The  average  wages  of  farm-hands  and  other  out-door  laborers,  at  the 
present  time,  is  $16  per  month,  and  the  cost  of  subsistence  ai;  the  present 
rates  is  $6  per  month. 

Nicaragua  is  full  of  undeveloped  sources  of  wealth,  some  of  these  have 
been  experimented  with  in  a  lin)it4»d  degree,  but  nothing  to  a  beginning 
of  Its  full  ca[)acity.  Indigo,  coffee,  and  cacao,  all  of  excellent  quality, 
are  cultivated  and  exported  to  some  extent.  Sugar  is  raised,  but  the 
machinery  used  in  its  manufacture  is  of  the  rudest  character  and  the 
article  produced  of  very  poor  quality,  though  the  cane  is  rich  enough  to 
rival  the  best  in  the  world.  Corn,  beans,  rice,  yams,  cassava  root, 
<]uiquisque,  a  sui)erior  kind  of  yam,  tobacco,  plantains,  bananas,  oranges, 
limes,  pine-apples,  mangoes,  watermelons,  cantelopes,  tomatoes,  cocoa- 
nuts,  nisperas,  peppers,  and  numerous  other  fruits  and  vegetables  grow 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  almost  spontaneously.  Near  Greytowii 
the  deli<ions  bread-fruit  is  raised,  though  hitherto  no  one  has  succeeded 
in  producing  it  in  the  interior. 

*  This  word  is  used  with  •  diflRBreut  sigDlflcaUon  in  some  parts  of  Spanish  Aroorios. 
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Of  tbe  domestic  food-aDimals  are  beeves,  hogs,  goats,  sheep,  turkeys, 
dock^,  common  fowls,  &c. 

Tbe  forests  are  filled  with  game,  amoug  which  are  deer,  wild  hogs, 
tapirs,  armadilloes,  rabbits,  turkeys,  pheasants,  ducks,  mountain  hens, 
pigeoDS,  and  many  others.  The  manitee  is  found  in  the  rivers  and 
la^^oons,  and  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  The  rivers  and 
adjacent  seas  abound  in  fish  of  many  varieties.  Turtle  are  taken  on  the 
cwistji.  The  country  can  abundantly  supply  all  the  subsistence  which 
woald  be  required  in  the  event  of  a  canal  being  constructed.  Many  arti- 
cles yield  two  crops  a  year,  others  yield  perpetually.  Even  the  rude 
ealtivation  now  given  to  the  ground  produces  abundant  returns.  With 
the  io  trod  action  of  improved  machinery  and  implements,  and  proper 
system,  the  yield  might  be  augmented  indefinitely;  and  it  seems  al  to- 
other probable  that,  with  the  increased  facilities  of  transportation  that 
most  follow  a  large  influx  of  people,  added  to  the  improvements  above 
spoken  of,  prices  will  remain  where  they  now  are,  even  with  the  largely 
iucreased  demand. 

Abundance  of  valuable  timber  for  construction,  cabinet-work,  dye- 
woods,  &c.,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  among  others  are 
maho^ny,  rose-wood,  lignnm-vitae,  cedar,  moran-nispera,  roble,  ceiba, 
inadera-negra,  ron-ron,  laurel,  melon-tree,  madrono,  fustick,  Brazil  wood, 
gmnadillo,  cortes  or  iron-wood,  guapinel,  pochote,  guanacoste,  espauel, 
and  otherH.  The  espanel  is  said  to  be  impervious  to  the  teredo  navalis. 
The  India  rubber  tree  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  furnishes 
a  rapidly  growing  article  of  export. 

Cocbineal  has  been  cultivated  to  some  extent. 

Medicinal  plants  and  trees  abound,  though  very  little  use  is  made  of 
tliem  so  far. 

There  are  many  plants  whose  fibres  are  valuable;  among  these  are 
eottou,  pita,  piniiela,  tule,  palm,  and  cocoa-nuts.  Hats,  cordage,  ham- 
mocks, and  some  other  articles  are  made  with  rude  appliances. 

Rock,  limes,  and  clays  needed  for  construction  are  to  be  had  in  great 
aliundance.  It  is  proposed  to  use  concrete  in  place  of  dimension  stone 
in  the  construction  of  locks,  dams,  &c.  Mat^^rial  for  this  can  be  had 
inmietliately  at  hand  in  every  case. 

(lold  and  silver  are  found  in  paying  quantities.  The  richest  mines 
DOW  being  op)erated  are  in  the  department  of  Chontales  on  the  east  side 
of  the  lake.  This  region  has  been  so  little  explored  as  to  make  it  alto- 
;,'ether  improbable  that  a  tithe  of  its  mineral  wealth  has  been  discovered. 

Au  inter-oceanic  ship-canal  across  the  American  isthmus  has  been  so 
loQ^  a  subject  of  discussion  among  statesmen,  merchants,  and  naviga- 
tors, it«$  desirability  so  often  proved  by  able  pens,  the  enormous  saving 
of  distance,  cost,  and  risk  which  it  would  give  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world  so  carefully  tabulated,  that  there  seems  to  be  nothing  left  to  prove 
except  its  feasibility;  this  I  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  do  from  the 
information  now  in  our  possession,  and  that  the  line  which  has  just  been 
examined  through  Nicaragua  presents  by  far  a  better  combination  of 
favorable  conditions  than  any  other  route  which  has  as  yet  been  exam- 
ined. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  sevvant, 

EDVVARD  P.  LULL, 
Commander  United  States  Narif^ 
Commanding  Nicaragua  Surveying  Expedition. 

Hon.  George  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington^  Z>.  C 
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No.  14. 
POLAEIS  EXPEDITION. 

[Telegram  No.  1.] 

Saint  John's,  Newfoundland,  May  9, 1873. 

To  Secretary  of  State,  Washington^  D.  C. : 

SealiDg  steamer  Walras  just  arrived:  reportssteamer  Tigress  picked  ap 
,  on  the  ice  off  Grady  Harbor,  Labrador,  on  30th  April,  fifteen  crew  of 
United  States  Polaris  and  five  Esquimaux.    Captain  Hall  died  last  sum- 
mer.   Tigress  hourly  expected.    Will  give  further  particulars. 

T.  N.  MOLLOY, 
United  6tut€^  Consul. 


[Telegram  No.  2.] 

Saint  John's,  Newfoundland,  May  9, 1873. 

To  Secretary  of  State,  Washington^  D.  C  : 

Just  returned  from  Bay  Roberta,  Captain  Tyson  having  reached  north 
latitude  82.16;   reached   winter  quarters  in  September,  1871,   in  lati- 
tude 810  38",  longitude  61©  44".    Captain  Hall  died  of  apoplexy  8th  Oc- 
tober, 1871 ;    was  buried  about  half  mile  southeast  of  ship's  winter 
quarters.    Crossed  Kane's  polar  sea,  said  to  be  a  strait  about  fourteen 
miles  wide  with  appearances  of  open  water  north.    Left  winter  quarters 
August  12,  1872 ;  got  on  beam  ends  15th  same  month ;  thence  drove 
south  to  77,  35  in  ship,  when,  owing  to  heavy  pressure  of  ice,  vessel 
was  thrown  up,  and  while  landing  stores,  &c.,  vessel  broke  away  frooi 
her  mooring,  and  part  of  crew  now  here  were  drifted  away  south.    Vessel 
last  seen  under  steam  and  canvas  making  for  harbor  on  east  side  of 
Northumberland  Island.    Polaris  is  without  boats;  lost  two  in  a  north- 
ern expedition ;  two  landed  on  ice  with  Captain  Tyson ;  one  burnt  to 
make  water  for  crew  ;  the  other  now  in  Bay  Roberts.    Crew  lost  vessel 
on  15th  October,  1872 ;  were  picked  up  last  April  by  Tigress  in  latitude 
53.30,  having  been  197  days  on  ice.    No  lives  were  lost  when  last  on 
board  ship.    She  made  no  more  water  than  during  past  winter  and  fall, 
but  had  received  heavy  injury  to  stem,  causing  her  to  leak  badly. 
Names  of  crew  here  are  Captain  Tyson,  Frederick  Meyer,  John  HeroD, 
W.  C.  Kruger,  Frederick  Jamka,  William  Nindeman,  Frederick  Authing, 
Gustavus  Linguist,  Peter  Johnson,  William  Jackson,  the  Esquimaux  Joe, 
Hannah,  and  child,  Hans  Christian,  of  Kane's  expedition,  wife,  and  four 
children,  (youngest  only  eight  months  old.)    Polaris  is  in  charge  of 
Captain  Buddington.    Crew  have  lived  on  a  few  ounces  daily,  and  lat- 
terly on  raw  seals,  eating  skins,  entrails,  and  all  for  the  past  two  mouths, 
and  are  all  in  fairly  good  health.    Captain  Tyson  does  not  expect  Po- 
laris will  get  clear  before  July,  if  in  condition  to  <tome  home.    There 
were  fourteen  left  on  board,  with  plenty  of  provisions,  and,  if  vessel  be 
not  fit  to  come  home,  they  can  easily  construct  boat^s  for  their  safety. 
All  xirovided  for  in  Bay  Roberts ;  will  come  here  Monday. 

T.  N.  MOLLOY, 
United  States  Consul 
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[Telegram  No.  3.] 

Saint  John's,  Newfoundland,  May  12, 1873. 

To  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

No  direct  steamer  for  the  United  States.  Tigress  owners  oflPer  to  con- 
vey Polaris  crew  to  New  York  free  of  charge,  if  Government  will  charter 
ber  to  go  in  search  of  missing  portion  of  expedition  ;  consider  her  most 
>Qitable  steamer  in  every  respect ;  coald  leave  on  Wednesday.  Do  crew 
come  ander  head  of  destitute  seamen  t  Which  Department  do  I  draw 
on  for  expenses  ?  Are  Esquimaux  to  be  forwarded  ?  Steamer  Nestorian 
mav  call  on  Thursday  ou  way  to  Halifax,  if  coast  clear  of  ice.  Passage 
to  Halifax  $20  each. 

^  T.  N.  MOLLOY, 

United  JStates  CansuL 


r Telegram  No.  4.1 

Saint  John's,  Newfoundland,  May  12, 1873. 

To  Secretary  of  Navy,  Washington^  D.  C. : 

Tigress  just  arrived;  all  landed;  shall  send  further  particulars  to- 
night. 

T.  N.  MOLLOY, 

United  States  Consul, 


[Telegram  No.  5.1 

Saint  John's,  Newfoundland,  May  12, 1873. 

To  Secretary  of  State,  Washington  : 

All  Polaris  crew  just  landed  ;  all  cared  for ;  wait  answer  for  further 
proceedings. 

T.  N.  MOLLOY, 

United  /States  Consul, 


[Telegram  No.  6.] 

Saint  John's,  Newfoundland,  May  13, 1873. 

To  SECREtARY  OF  Navy,  Washington  : 

Crew  of  Polaris  want  $20  each  besides  clothing  and  boarding.  Gap- 
tain  Tyson  and  Fred.  Meyer,  of  signal-office,  want  funds  also.  Say 
amonnt  I  can  advance  on  each  account.  Esquimaux  and  crew  on  sick- 
lUt  to-day.    Harbor  blocked  with  ice. 

T.  N.  MOLLOY, 

United  States  Consul, 


[Telegram.] 

Navy  Department, 

Washington,  May  13, 1873. 

United  States  Consul, 

Saint  John^Sj  Newfoundland : 

Take  care  of  Polaris  crew.  Draw  on  Department  or  on  Jay  Cooke, 
McCalloch  &  Go.,  London,  as  most  advantageous,  notifying  Department 
by  telegram.    Will  telegraph  how  they  can  come  home  when  determined. 

GEO.  M.  EOBESON, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

UN 
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United  States  Consulate, 
St.  Jolni's,  Newfoundland  J  May  13, 1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  communication 
received  from  the  owuers  of  the  steamship  Tigress  in  reference  to  an  ofier 
to  the  Government  to  convey  to  New  York  the  crew  of  the  steamship 
Polaris,  and  also  a  tender  of  the  said  ship,  with  terms,  in  the  event  of 
the  Goverument  intending  to  search  for  the  missing  members  of  the 
expedition. 

I  also  have  the  honor  to  inclose  copies  of  telegrams  sent,  connected 
with  this  circumstance  of  the  disaster  to  the  expedition,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Department,  and  I  have  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  pro[)er  treatment  of  the  crew,  having  advanced  them  what  I 
considered  requisite  i'or  their  comfort  under  the  trying  circumstances  in 
which  they  have  been  situated.  Since  their  landing  yesterday,  there 
has  been  a  material  reaction  as  regards  their  health,  and  I  find,  from 
both  medical  and  my  own  observation,  that  most  of  thfem  begin  to  feel 
the  injurious  result  of  their  long  sufferings  and  hardships  which  they 
have  endured,  several  of  them  giving  way,  and  fear  will  not  be  well  enough 
to  proceed  home  for  at  least  a  fortnight.  At  present  there  is  no  convey- 
ance offering  to  take  them  direct  to  the  United  States,  and  although  the 
mail-steamer  Nestorian  is  due  to-night  or  in  the  morning,  b^'  which  this 
is  intended,  via  Halifax,  yet,  from  the  coast  being  blockaded  with  ice, 
and  the  wind  prevailing  from  the  east,  pressing  the  ice  on  the  shore, 
there  is  very  little  probability  of  the  Nestorian  getting  in  here,  and  will 
likely  have  to  pass  by  to  Halifax  without  coming  in. 

In  the  event  of  the  Government  requiring  a  steamer,  there  are  several 
here  well  adapted  for  a  northern  voyage,  and  which  could  be  purchased 
or  hired  for  a  month  or  years. 

I  sent  a  telegram  yesterday  stating  that  the  crew  wanted  money,  (ac- 
count of  wages,)  also  Captain  Tyson  and  Fred.  Meyer,  of  the  signal 
station.  Already  advanced  $300,  and  given  it  to  Captain  Tyson  to  be 
divided  among  them,  and  have  taken  his  receipt  for  the  same,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  shall  be  sent  forward  in  due  course.  Captain  Tysou 
and  Meyer  have  intimated  that  they  will  require  about  $1,200  betweeu 
them. 

The  next  Allan  line  steamer  from  Liverpool  is  due  here  about  the 
26th  instaiit,  and  will  go  direct  to  Baltimore,  by  which  the  crew  can  go, 
unless  you  order  otherwise  in  the  mean  time. 

i  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  N.  MOLLOY, 

United  Stales  ComuL 

Hon.  Seceetaey  of  the  I^avy, 

^ya8hington^  D.  C, 


CTnited  States  Steamer  Frolic,  (4th  rate,) 

Navy-Yardy  }Yashingtonj  June  5,  1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  obedience  to  your  order  of 
the  ISth  May,  this  ship,  under  my  command,  left  New  York  on  the  evening 
of  May  16,  passed  through  Hell  Gate,  and  arrived  at  Saint  John's,  New- 
foundlaad,  at  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  22d. 

The  weather  was  generally  good  during  the  passage,  but  on  the  night 
of  the  19th,  while  passing  Sable  Island,  it  became  so  thick  that  I  was 
obliged  to  direct  speed  to  be  reduced  oil  account  of  the  fog,  as  well  as 
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c<o  accoant  of  passing  a  dangeroas  place.  This  prevented  the  ship 
from  arriving  at  her  destination  on  the  2l8t. 

Cape  Saint  Mary  and  Cape  Pine  were  sighted  just  after  noon  of  the 
21^t,  and  Cape  Race  was  rounded  at  6  p.  m.  of  that  day. 

Before  reaching  Cape  Race,  tive  large  icebergs  were  passed,  and  dur- 
m^  the  following  night  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  passed,  including 
ibree  flues  of  ice,  the  smallest  of  which  I  estimated  to  be  about  half  a 
mile  in  diainet-er  and  the  largest  three  or  four  miles.  To  avoid  this  ice 
tlie  ship  was  kept  well  inshore,  which  is  steep-to.  The  ship  was  kept 
at  low  speed  until  day -light,  as  no  one  on  board  hiad  been  to  Saint  John's 
liefure,  and  no  one  was  acquainted  with  the  coast.  I  was  unable  to  pro- 
cure a  Newfoundland  i)ilot  at  New  York. 

The  ship  does  not  carry  enough  coal  to  burn  more  per  diem  than  was 
w^  on  the  passage,  and  the  complement  of  the  ship  is  so  small  that 
there  are  not  men  enough  to  keep  more  tires  going.  On  the  passage 
rast,  twelve  of  the  fourteen  furnaces  were  kept  going,  and  when  in  her 
best  trim  qo  more  than  ten  knots  were  made. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  this  ship  at  Saint  John's,  I  sent  a  letter  to  the 
United  States  consul  at  that  port,  asking  for  those  persons  rescued 
frino  the  Polaris.  The  consul  called  upon  me  at  once  and  stated  ver- 
bally that  the  rescued  people  would  be  delivered  before  the  ship  sailed. 

The  day  of  our  arrival  was  a  religious  holy  day,  on  which  no  labor 
eoaldbeliad.  The  24th  being  a  national  holiday,  little  could  be  done, 
and  on  Sunday  no  coal  could  be  procured. 

The  intervention  of  these  days  delayed  the  ship.  She  had  not  re- 
ceived her  coal  until  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  and  sailed  at  4  a.  m.  of 
WiHlnesdav- 

I  did  not  leave  Saint  John's  the  latter  part  of  the  day  on  account  of 
thick  weitherand  ice,  the  latter  tnis  ship  not  being  able  to  combat. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  I  received  nineteen  persons  of  the  crew 
of  the  L^olaris,  the  list  of  whom  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  fur- 
nished by  the  Department. 

After  |>assing  Cape  Kace,  at  noon  of  the  28th,  we  were  in  a  dense  fog 
for  dfty-three  hours,  except  for  a  short  time  on  the  night  of  the  29th. 
The  speed  was  consequently  lowered  on  that  account,  as  well  as  from 
the  fact  of  having  a  strong  head  wind  and  heavy  sea. 

Distance  was  lost  by  cleaning  the  tubes,  which  the  Cardiff  coal  fre- 
quently obstructed.  No  anthracite  coal  could  be  had  at  Saint  John's, 
and  there  were  but  two  lots  of  Cardiff  coal,  one  of  which  was  purchased. 
Native  coal,  I  do  not  think,  would  have  lasted  the  passage. 

Sjiils  were  used  to  the  best  advantage.  The  Esquimaux  are  in  two 
famiHes,  two  male  adults  and  the  rest  women  and  children.    These  are 

kept  aft,  and  are  occupying  officers'  apartments. 

•  #  •  •  *  *  • 

While  at  Saint  John's  I  inspected,  by  request,  the  British  steam- 
.«hip  Tigress,  and  found,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  representations  of 
Messrs.  Harvey  &  Co.  to  be  correct  as  to  her  strength  and  construction. 
A  copy  of  the  letter  from  these  gentlemen  I  forward. 

Should  it  be  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  dispatch  a  vessel  to 
the  i)olar  rt^gions,  the  Tigress  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  one  suited  for 
that  purpose. 

To  conclude,  I  regard  the  Frolic  as  one  of  the  best  and  easiest  sea- 
lioats  I  have  ever  been  on  board  of,  and  I  believe  her  to  be  as  strong  as 
ships  built  of  iron  usually  are. 

For  a  passage  of  a  week  or  more  the  bunkers  do  not  carry  enough 
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coal  for  a  consamption  of  more  than  about  nineteen  tons  per  diem, 
which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  will  send  the  ship  about  two 
hundred  miles. 

The  fact  of  not  bringing  back  the  boat  of  the  Polaris  is  explained  in 
my  correspondence  with  the  United  States  consul  at  Saint  John's.    This 
ship  ariived  at  this  port  at  1.15  p.  m.  of  this  day. 
I  forward  copies  of  correspondence. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  M.  SCHOONMAKER, 
Commander  United  States  ^avy, 
Hon.  Geo.  M.  Eobeson, 

Secretary  of  tlie  Navy. 


Satnt  John's,  May  10, 1873. 

Dear  Sir  :  You  are  already  aware  that  the  steamer  Tigress  has  re- 
turned to  Bay  Roberts,  having  rescued  nineteen  of  the  crew  of  the 
Polaris. 

If  it  is  the  purpose  of  your  Government  to  send  in  search  of  the  other 
members  of  the  expedition,  we  beg,  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the 
Tigress,  to  say  that  she  will  be  at  their  service,  and  is  probably  as  suit- 
able a  vessel  as  any  that  could  be  built  for  that  purpose. 

We  will  undertake  to  convey  the  persons  already  on  board  her  to  New 
York,  and  then  deliver  the  steamer  up  to  your  Government,  who  may 
appoint  their  own  officers,  engineers,  and  crew,  send  her  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  then  deliver  her  up  to  us  in  New  York,  when  it  suits  their 
convenience,  in  as  good  order  as  when  the^'^  received  her. 

If  they  deliver  her  up  to  us  in  New  York  during  the  present  year, 
(1873,)  to  pay  the  Tigress  for  services  already  rendered,  and  probable 
loss  of  a  trip  of  seals  by  leaving  the  ice  to  bring  home  these  people,  and 
for  her  use  until  delivered  up  to  us  in  New  York,  $30,000,  American 
currency :  if  she  should  be  caught  and  have  to  winter  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions and  not  be  delivered  up  to  us  until  1874,  $60,000 ;  if  she  should  be 
lost  during  the  voyage,  the  Government  to  pay  $60,000  for  her,  and  hire 
up  to  the  date  of  their  acquainting  us  with  her  loss. 

She  is  well  found  in  everything  necessary  for  encountering  an  Arctic 
voyage,  having  last  year  been  for  the  whale  season  in  Cumberland  Inlet 
or  Baffin's  Bay. 

The  vessel,  as  you  know,  is  eighteen  months  old,  fully  sparred,  and 
plenty  of  sail,  compound  engines,  burning  six  to  seven  tons  of  soft  coal 
in  twenty-four  hours  for  a  speed  of  eight  knots  ^  would  require  docking 
and  provisions  only  to  proceed  on  the  voyage. 
We  are,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

HARVEY  &  CO. 

T.  N.  MoLLOY,  Esq., 

American  Consul, 

P.  8. — You  might  acquaint  your  Government  of  the  probable  value  of 
some  of  the  second  [sealing]  trips  brought  in  this  year. 

The  above  copy  of  Mr.  Harvey's  letter  was  furnished  me  by  T.  N. 
Molloy,  esq.,  United  States  consul  at  Saint  John's,  Newfoundland,  May 
27  1873 

CM.  8CHOONMAKER, 

Commander. 
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United  States  Steamer  Frolic, 
Saint  John^Sy  Newfoundland^  May  22,  1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  been  dispatched  in  commaDd  of  this  ship  to  this  place  to 
receive  the  party  from  the  Polaris,  including  the  Esquimaux,  on  board 
for  transportation  to  the  Uuited  States.  I  request  you  to  deliver  them 
to  me  for  that  purpose  as  soon  as  practicable,  wishing  to  return  at  once 
where  coal  can  be  obtained. 

You  will  please  inform  me  if  any  stores  or  conveniences  will  be 
required  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  these  persons  besides  what  is 
Q:«ually  carried  on  board  men-of-war,  in  order  that  I  may  procure  the 
before  leaving. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  M.  SCHOONMAKER, 
Commander  United  States  Navy, 
T.  N.  Molloy,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul^  Saint  John's^  Newfoundland. 


United  States  Consulate, 
Saint  John%  Newfoundland^  May  22,  1873. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communi- 
cation of  22d  instant;  aud,  in  reference  to  the  boat  belonging  to  the 
Polaris,  she  is  now  at  Bay  Roberts,  and  I  have  directed  her  to  be  deliv- 
ered up  to  me  by  first  conveyance  from  that  place;  but  if  not  here  in 
time  to  be  sent  by  the  Frolic  under  your  command,  shall  keep  her  here 
until  future  orders  from  the  Navy  Department. 

The  canoe  belonging  to  Joe  Eberbing  (the  Esquimaux)  will  be  sent  oi* 
board,  with  three  rifles  and  two  bags  of  furs. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THUS.  K  MOLLOY, 

United  States  Consul, 

C.  M.   SOHOONMAKEE, 

Commander^  Commanding  United  States  Steamer  Frolic. 


United  States  Steamer  Frolic, 

Saint  John%  Newfoundland^  May  22,  1873. 

Sib  :  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  I  will  receive  on  board  and  carry  to 
the  Uuited  States  the  boat  and  canoe  which  were  brought  to  this  port 
by  a  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Polaris. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  M.  SCHOONMAKER, 

Commander^  Commanding, 
T.  X.  Molloy,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul^  Saint  John^s^  Newfoundland. 


United  States  Consulate, 
Saint  John%  Newfoundland^  May  27, 1873. 

Sre:  Agreeably  to  your  communication  of  the  22d  instant  I  have  the 
lienor  to  deliver  up  to  you  the  party  rescued  by  the  sealing- steamer 
Tigress,  Captain  Bartlet,  belonging  to  the  United  States  steamer  Polaris 
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of  the  Arctic  expedition,  and  also  inclose  herewith  the  names  of  the 
party  as  registered  in  this  consulate. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  N.  MOLLOY, 

United  /States  ConsuL 

C.  M.   SCHOONMAKER, 

Gommandery  Commanding  United  States  Steamer  Frolic. 


List  of  persons  rescued  belonging  to  tJie  Polaris^  of  the  Arctic  expedition. 

George  E.  Tyson.  Frederick  Jamka. 

Frederick  Meyer.  William  Nindemann. 

William  Jackson.  John  Heron. 

J.  W.  0.  Kruger.  G.  W\  Liudguist. 

Peter  Johnson.  Frederick  Authing. 
liana  Hendrick,  wife  and  four  children.  (  -po/.,„--„o„-, 
Joe  Eberbing,  wife  and  daughter.  )  ii-squimaux. 

Saint  John's,  Newfoundland,  May  27, 1873. 

THOS.  N.  MALLOY, 

United  States  Consul. 


United  States  STEA^rER  Frolic,  (4th  rate,) 

Navy-  Yard,  Washington^  June  5,  1873. 

Sir':  I  respectfully  forward  the  list  of  passengers  of  this  ship  for  the 
passage  from  Saint  John's,  Newfoundland,  to  this  station.  (Form  No.  10.) 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

C.  M.  SCHOONMAKER, 

Commander  United  States  Nary, 


Hon.  Geo.  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Forwarded  by — 


L.  M.  GOLDSBOROUGH, 

Rear-Admiral^  Commanding. 


List  of  officers  or  others  arrived  as  passengers  in  the  United  States  steamer 
Frolic.    Dated  at  Washington^  D.  0.,  the  5th  day  of  June^  1873. 


Names. 


George  E.  Tyson 

Frederick  Meyer 

William  Jackson 

.1.  W.C.  Kruger 

IV'ter  Johnson 

Frederick  Jamka . . . 
William  Nindemann. 

John  Heron 

L.  W.  Lindgn  ist 

Frederick  Authing.. 
Hans  Hendrick,  wife 

and  four  children . . 
Joe  Eberbing,  wife 

and  daughter 


Assistant  navigator. 

Meteorologist. 

Cook. 

Seaman. 

Seaman. 

Seaman. 

Seaman. 

Steward. 

Seaman. 

Seaman. 

Esquimaux. 


Remarks. 


The  names  in  this  list  are  the  same  as  furn- 
ished by  the  United  States  consul  at  Sniiit 
John's,  N.  F.  This  list  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  one  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  list  comprises  that  part  of  the  crew  of 
the  Polaris  who  were  rescued  from  the  ice 
by  the  British  steamer  Tigress.  These 
persons  were  received  on  board  for  pas- 
sage to  the  United  States  at  Saint  Johu^a, 
N.  F.,  on  May  27, 1873. 


C.  M.  SCHOONMAKER, 

CommandeTy  Commanding. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  JUNIATA  IN  THE  SEAEOH  FOR  THE 

P0LAEI8. 

Navy  Department,  June  19,  1873. 

Sis:  The  Janiata  is  to  proceed  to  Greenland  to  obtain  tidings  of  the 
Polaris,  to  conimanicate  with  her,  and  to  aid  in  her  rescue.  The  steamer 
Tiijress  will  shortly  follow.  Whenever  the  Juniata  is  ready  for  sea  you 
will  go  direct  to  Saint  John's,  Newfoundland,  till  up  with  coal,  stowing 
as  much  on  deck  as  can  bo  conveniently  carried,  and,  without  further  loss 
of  time,  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the  port  of  Godhavn,  on  the  island 
of  Disco,  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  having  due  regard  to  the 
safety  of  your  ship  while  navigating  through  a  region  in  which  more  or 
less  ice  is  usually  to  be  met  with  at  this  season  of  the  year.  On  arriving 
at  Godhavn,  communicate  with  the  Danish  authorities  at  that  place,  to 
vhom  you  are  furnished  with  letters  of  introduction,  and  ascertain  if 
any  intelligence  has  been  received  of,  or  from,  the  Polaris  since  October, 
1^72,  when  she  was  last  seen,  under  Northumberland  Island,  in  about 
the  latitude  77o  13' north,  longitude  72^  west. 

Acting  upon  whatever  information  you  may  receive,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  any,  you  will  endeavor,  with  the  aid  of  the  Danish  authorities,  to 
open  communication  with  the  Polaris,  by  means  of  the  Esquimaux, 
without  delay.  Any  other  measures  for  procuring  intelligence  of  the 
Polaris,  or  for  her  relief  and  rescue,  that  may  commend  themselves  to 
yonr  best  judgment,  you  are  authorizetl  to  take,  except  endangering  your 
otcnxhip  and  men  tcithin  the  ice.  Should,  however,  the  navigation  of  Baf- 
fin's Bay  be  sufficiently  open,  as  it  at  times  is,  to  i»ursue  it  to  the  north- 
Tfanl  in  an  ordinary  ship,  you  will  carry  the  Juniata  up  the  coast  to 
rpernavik,  and  farther,  if  practicable,  with  safety,  keeping  a  lookout 
tor  the  Polaris,  and  for  her  people  on  the  way.  Should  you  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  rescue  them,  you  will  return  to  Godhavn,  discharge  all 
yonr  obligations  at  that  place,  leave  the  requisite  information  for  the 
Tigress,  and  return  with  all  dispatch  to  New  York ;  otherwise  you  will 
not  leave  Godhavn,  to  return  homeward,  until  the  last  moment  of  the 
nangable  season  in  the  fall. 

Upon  falling  in  with  the  Tigress  you  will  aid  her  in  her  search  to 
the  northward,  as  far  as  you  can  proceed  together,  unless  you  have 
already  rescued  the  party ;  and  when  you  part  company  if  she  has  to  go 
on  to  the  north,  make  the  best  arrangements  you  can  for  awaiting  her 
Mnrn,  either  at  Upernavik  or  at  Godhavn,  beyond  any  risk  to  the 
Juniata  from  the  ice.  The  Tigress  is  to  push  on  for  Northumberland 
Island  if  the  Polaris,  or  her  people,  are  not  met  with  lower  down ; 
and,  in  that  case,  is  not  to  fail  to  reach  the  island,  even  if  she  may  have 
to  winter  in  its  vicinity.  If  the  Polaris  is  reached  she  is  not  to  be  aban- 
<loned,  if  it  is  possible  to  bring  her  out ;  but,  if  she  cannot  be  saved,  her 
"flicers  and  men,  and  everything  of  value,  are  to  be  removed  to  the 
Janiata,  or  to  the  Tigress,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  If  rescued  she 
i*  to  come  homeward  under  the  convoy  of  both  the  Juniatii  and  Tigress, 
until  clear  of  all  danger  from  the  ice,  when  you  will  hasten  your  own 
arrival  at  your  destination,  leaving  the  Tigress  to  convoy  the  Polaris 
into  port. 

The  coal  and  stores  which  were  landed  at  Godhavn  by  the  Congress, 
for  the  Polaris,  are  to  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  Coal  may,  per- 
haps, be  obtained  at  or  about  that  port,  if  needed.  Communicate  with 
the  Department  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 

At  Saint  John's  you  will  till  up  the  Juniata  with  soft  coal,  such  as  is 
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requisite  for  the  use  of  the  Tigress.  This  coal  you  will  supply  the 
Tigress  with  at  Disco,  or  leave  it  there  for  her.  In  the  exeoutiou  of  the 
duty  to  which  you  are  assigned  by  these  orders,  much  must  be  left  to  your 
judgment;  and  the  Department  here  reminds  you  that  in  no  event  must 
you  put  your  vessel,  or  the  lives  on  board  of  her,  in  any  jeopardy  from 
the  ice,  for  which  the  Juniata  has  not  been  built,  or  repaired,  or  spe- 
cially fitted.  Inclosed  herewith  is  a  letter  from  the  Danish  minister  to 
the  Danish  authorities  in  Greenland,  asking  them  to  render  you  all 
assistance  and  co-operation  with  the  expedition  under  your  command. 
Kespectfully, 

GEO.  M.  ROBESON, 

Secretary  of  Xavy. 
Commander  D.  L.  Braine,  U.  S.  N., 

Commanding  United  States  Steamer  Juniata, 

United  States  Navy-Yard^  New  York. 


Navy  Department, 

Washington,  July  10,  1873. 

Sir  :  Should  the  Tigress  join  company  with  the  Juniata,  her  com- 
mander is  directed,  as  usual,  to  show  his  instructions  to  his  senior  offi- 
cer, and  the  Department  desires  you  to  assist  in  carrying  out  these  in- 
structions in  every  way,  and  particularly  to  facilitate  his  progress  to  tlie 
northward  by  every  means  in  your  power,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  Tigress  is  fitted  and  ordered  to  make  her  way,  if  necessary,  to 
the  point  where  the  Polaris  was  last  seen,  by  every  means  possible  and 
in  the  face  of  every  danger,  while  you  are  ordered  only  to  advance  as 
far  in  that  direction  as  you  may  be  able  to  go  without  subjecting  your 
ship  to  more  than  ordinary  risk  and  danger,  and  the  fact  that  the  Tig- 
ress is  fitted  to  encounter  the  ice,  while  you  are  not.  Should  yon  he 
in  company  when  you  meet  the  ice,  or  enter  the  latitudes  where  it  may 
be  dangerous,  you  will  not  detiiin  her  with  you  if  her  commander  thinks 
it  proper  to  push  on,  but  will  allow  her  to  proceed  at  his  own  discre- 
tion, having  informed  him  where  he  may  expect  to  ^d  or  communicate 
with  you  on  his  return  to  Godhavn. 

Your  orders  in  respect  to  the  Juniata  are  full  and  complete,  and  the 
Department  further  depends  upon  you  to  advance  and  further  in  every 
way  the  special  object  for  which  the  Tigress  is  fitted  out,  and  to  facili- 
tate her  advance  northward  as  the  special  expedition  upon  which  the 
Department  relies  for  the  relief  and  rescue  of  the  Polaris,  her  officers 
and  crew,  should  they  prove  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  assistance  by 
the  ordinary  naval  means  which  may  be  afforded  by  the  Juniata  under 
her  orders.  As  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Tigress  have  been  se- 
lected with  special  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  you  will 
not  interfere  in  any  way  with  h^v  personnel,  except  at  the  request  of  her 
commander  or  under  the  pressure  of  imperative  professional  necessity; 
and  should  she  be  fortunate  enough  to  rescue  the  Polaris  and  after- 
wards join  you,  you  will  permit  her  to  convoy  her  home. 

Eeminding  you  that  the  season  of  operations  is  necessarily  short,  and 
that  every  necessary  measure  at  your  command  must  be  taken  in  the 
most  prompt  and  effective  manner, 
I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  M.  KOBESON, 
Secretary  of  the  Xavy. 

Commander  Daniel  L.  Braine, 

Commanding  U.  S.  Steamer  Juniata,  {By  U.  S.  Steamer  Tigress.) 
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Xo.  25.]  United  States  Steamer  Juniata,  (3d  rate,) 

Off  Battery,  New  York,  June  24,  1873. 

Sir  :  I  bave  the  honor  to  report  to  the  Navy  Department  that,  in 
obedience  to  its  orders  of  the  19th  and  23d  instant,  I  have  sailed  with 
this  vessel  under  my  command  this  day  from  this  port  in  search  of  the 
Polaris. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfuUv,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  L.  BRAINB, 
Commander  U,  8.  ^.,  Commanding  Juniata. 
Hod.  George  M.  Kobeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington^  D.  C. 


Xo.  30,]  United  States  Steamer  Juniata,  (3d  rate,) 

Saint  John  ,  .  ewfoundland^  Jidy  9, 1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  arrival  of  the  United  States 
steamer  Juniata,  under  my  command,  at  this  port,  June  the  30th,  and 
thi-j  be  ng  the  first  opportunity  of  communicating  by  mail,  I  avail  my- 
self of  it.  Your  telegraphic  dispatch  of  the  29th  of  June  was  duly  re- 
ceived. 

Since  my  arrival  here,  I  found  that  several  sheets  of  the  thin  sheet- 
iron  placed  on  the  bows  of  this  ship  at  New  York  had  washed  off.  After 
coDSQltatiou  with  the  ice-pilot,  I  have  had  the  bow  properly  sheathed 
aud  pi^pared  for  meeting  the  ice  through  which  I  may  have  to  run  the 

SLip    e  ween  here  and  Upernavik. 

•  «  «  «  «  «  « 

I  beg  leave  to  report  that  our  national  holiday  was  duly  observed  as 
snch  by  decorating  the  ship  with  flags  and  a  holiday  for  the  crew. 

Having  made  all  the  preparations  for  sea,  I  shall  sail  this  day  for 
Greenland,  in  search  of  the  Polaris  upon  my  way,  and  in  obedience  to 
your  written  and  telegraphic  orders. 

The  health  of  the  officers  and  crew,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  say,  is  ex- 
cellent. 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  L.  BRAINB, 
Commander  U.  S.   ^^.,  Commandi  uj  U.  8.  Steamer  Juniata. 

Hon.  George  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,   Washington^  D,  0, 


No.  31.]        United  States  Steamer  Juniata,  (3d  rate,) 

RoUteinhorgj  Greenland,  July  19,  1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  since  my  letter  of  the  9th  instant, 
written  from  Saint  John's,  I^ew  Foundland,  that  on  July  14  I  arrived 
off  Fiskenaes,  but,  being  unable  to  get  a  pilot,  I  proceeded  to  Snkker- 
toppen,  which  port  I  entered  on  the  17th  instant,  and  found  that  no 
dogs  were  to  be  procured.  July  18,  sailed,  and  arrived  at  Holsteinborg 
the  same  day. 

I  have  this  day,  through  the  courtesy  of  Governor  Frederick  Larssen, 
procured  eighteen  dogs,  also  one  hundred  and  fifty  sealskins  to  make 
clothing  for  the  men  and  officers  of  the  Tigress,  and  I  shall  sail,  weather 
IHftmitting,  to-day  for  Disco,  where  I  will  land  the  soft  coal  for  the 
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Tigress,  and   thea  proceed  to  Upernavik  in  the   execution    of  yoar 
orders. 

As  yet,  and  I  have  news  from  Disco  up  to  the  10th  instant,  no  tidings 
have  been  received  from  the  Polaris. 

The  ice  is  reported  very  heavy  in  Omeuak  Fiord  and  at  and  above 
Upernavik. 

The  health  of  all  the  officers  and  crew  of  this  vessel  is  excellent. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  L.  BRAmE, 
Commander  U.  8.  N.j  Commanding  U.  >^.  Steamer  Juniata. 

Hon.  George  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington^  D.  C 

P.  S. — This  letter  is  sent  per  Danish  brig  Constance,  via  Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 


N  >.  3    ]  GoDHAVN,  Disco  Island,  Greenland, 

July  29,  1873. 

SiE :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  since  my  last  communication  of  the 
19th  instant,  I  have  proceeded,  with  the  United  States  steamer  Junfata 
under  my  command,  to  this  port,  where  I  have  just  landed  about  seventy 
tons  of  Cardiff  coal  for  the  use  of  the  Tigress,  the  same  carefully 
bagged  and  pla<;ed  in  the  store-house.  I  also  landed  a  quantity  of 
lumber,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  of  great  use  to  her.  i.  have 
also  landed  the  eighteen  dogs  purchased  at  Holsteinborg,  besides  twelve 
additional  ones  procured  here,  and  I  leave  here  directions  to  have  them 
all  delivered  to  the  Tigress.  I  would  here  note  that  I  find  all  the  stores 
left  here  by  the  Congress  ;  nd  Polaris  apparently  to  be  in  good  order. 
I  have  also  taken  from  the  store-house  55^'y^/g  tons  of  anthracite  coal  for 
the  use  of  this  ship. 

My  previous  communication  was  dated  July  19,  Holsteinborg,  and 
was  sent  per  Danish  brig  Constance,  via  Copenhagen.  The  seal-skins 
'which  we  procured  at  that  port,  from  which  we  sailed  July  21,  1873,  are 
now  Leing  prepared  here,  to  be  made  into  clothing  for  the  officers  and 
men  cf  the  Tigress.  I  found  it  impossible  here  to  procure  any  furs  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  at  Upernavik  I  am  in  hopes  to  obtain  all  that  I 
desire. 

It  is  my  intent  this  day  to  sail  for  Upernavik,  where  I  will  endeavor 
to  obtiun  information  of  the  Polaris  by  sending  out  Esquimaux,  with 
liberal  offers  of  money  or  other  articles  as  inducements  for  them  to  go, 
if  poss  ble,  to  obtain  information  of  her  whereabouts,  so  I  may  impart 
the  same  to  the  commander  of  the  Tigress  immediately  upon  her  arrival. 
Should  I  not  have  the  desired  information,  and  the  navigation  is  open 
to  the  northward,  I  will  then  accompany  the  Tigress  as  far  to  the  north- 
ward as  it  is  i)rudent  for  this  ship  to  go ;  and  I  would  here  state  that 
I  am  informed  that,  although  this  last  winter  in  these  regions  has  not 
been  so  mild  as  the  two  preceding  ones,  it  has  by  no  means  been  severe, 
and  it  is  very  likely  the  ice  of  Baffin's  Bay  has  been  adrift  the  whole 
winter  through. 

When  we  separate  it  is  wy  intention,  as  far  as  present  information 
wan  ants,  to  return  to  Upernavik,  and  remain  there  as  long  as  open  nav- 
igation will  i>ermit,  say  until  August  30,  upon  which  date  I  will  proceed 
to  Godhavn,  Disco  Island,  and  remain  at  that  port  until  September  20 
or  30,  and  then  proceed  to  Holsteinborg,  where  I  propose  to  wait  until 
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the  latter  part  of  October,  at  which  point,  by  the  following  proposed 
means,  I  have  ho[)e8  to  bring  you  intelligence  of  what  the  Tigress  may 
have  accomplished,  and  the  whereabouts  of  the  Polaris  or  her  officers 
and  crew.  I  will  arrange  with  Commander  Greer,  if  the  Tigress  be 
frozen  in  to  the  northward  of  Upernavik,  that  he  will  send  Esquimaux 
with  information  to  Upernavik  ;  from  that  point  Esquimaux  will  bring 
it  to  Godhavn,  Disco  Island,  and  from  there  to  me  at  Holsteinborg, 
from  which  port  I  will  sail  for  Saint  John's,  Newfoundland,  proceeding 
nnder  sail,  as  my  coal  will  probably  be  exhausted  by  that  date. 

1  have  the  honor  to  report  that  we  have  been  received  with  much 
courtesy  and  kindness  at  this  place,  and  every  facility  afforded  us  by  Mr. 
Miildriip,  the  assistant  governor,  in  the  absence  of  the  governor,  Mr.  S. 
T.  Krarup  Smith.  The  health  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  this  ship  is 
excellent.  The  original  of  this  was  sent  per  Danish  bark  Thorwaldsen, 
via  Copenhagen. 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  L.  BRAINB, 

Commander  U.  8,  ^.,  Commanding  U.  S,  Steamer  Juniata. 
Hon.  George  M.  Robeson, 

tkcretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington^  D.  C 


Xo.  34.J       United  States  Steamer  Juniata,  (3d  rate,) 

Off  Upernavik,  Qreenlandj  Augmt  10, 1873. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  since  my  last  communication  from 
Godliavn,  island  of  Disco,  Greenland,  under  date  of  July  29,  1873,  I 
have  proceeded  to  this  place  with  the  United  States  steamer  Juniata 
under  my  command,  arriving  July  31. 

1  will  now  proceed  to  give  you  in  detail  up  to  this  date  all  that  I  have 
done  at  this  place  in  carrying  out  your  orders  of  June  19,  1873. 

The  seal-skins  procured  at  Holsteinborg,  and  prepared  at  Disco,  were 
landed  the  day  of  my  arrival,  and,  with  others  procured  here,  will  be 
made  up  into  clothing  for  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  United  States 
steamer  Tigress,  and  be  finished,  I  hope,  before  her  arrival,  so  no  delay 
may  occur  in  their  proceeding  to  the  northward.  I  have  ordered  the 
clothing  under  advice  Irom  the  authorities  here,  as  otherwise  the  Tigress 
would  be  delayed  two  weeks  or  more  in  procuring  it. 

After  consultiition  with  Governor  Kudolph,  of  this  place,  (who  has 
midered  me  every  facility  in  forwarding  the  expedition  in  search  of  the 
Polaris,)  1  found  it  impossible  to  arrange  with  the  Esquimaux  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  northward  in  search  of  the  desired  information  of  the  officers 
and  crew  of  that  vessel. 

Governor  Budolph  informed  me  that  the  navigation  to  the  north- 
ward was  and  had  been  unusually  open  this  year,  and  free  of  floe-ice ; 
that,  indeed,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  there  had  been  no  winter."  He  as- 
j^nred  me  if  I  dispatched  a  steam-launch  he  could  furnish  her  with  a 
thoroughly  competent  Esquimaux  pilot,  who  is  a  dog-driver  and  hunter 
ali^.  I  then  decided  to  send  the  large  steam-launch  of  this  vessel,  (and 
I  may  here  state  that,  anticipating  a  search  to  the  northward,  in  obedi- 
<*nce  to  your  orders,  would  have  to  be  successfully  accomplished  under 
j^team,  I  bad  the  steam-launch  prepared  by  sheathing  her  with  wood, 
placing  iron  on  her  bows,  and  an  iron  guard  or  frame  around  her  pro- 
Puller,)  to  skirt  the  fast  ice  of  the  coast,  to  obtain  all  the  information  she 
could,  and  return  by  August  15, 1873,  or  before  the  Tigress  would  proba- 
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bly  reach  Upernavik.  She  was  supplied  with  a  most  thorough  outfit  to 
make  the  reconnaissaace.  August  2,  1873,  Lieut.  George  W.  De 
Long,  navigator  of  this  vessel,  was  assigned  to  command  her,  and  she 
was  named  the  Little  Juniata;  lieutenant,  Charles  W. Chipp ;  ensign, 
Sidney  H.  May ;  pilot,  Henry  W.  Dodge ;  boatswain's  mate,  Richard 
Street ;  machinist,  Frank  Hamilton ;  William  King,  seaman  extra ; 
and  Martin  T.  Maher,  ordinary  seaman,  and  an  Esquimaux  pilot,  named 
Jacob,  formed  the  officers  and  crew,  who,  previous  to  starting,  were 
each  furnished  with  complete  suits  of  fur  clothing.  The  steam-launch 
was  provisioned  for  sixty  days  full  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
half  ration  ;  had  coal  for  seventeen  days'  full  steaming,  and  she  sailed 
on  August  2  for  Tessuisak,  from  which  point  she  sailed  August  3  to  the 
northward.  At  this  date,  August  JO,  she  has  not  yet  returned,  but  the 
weather  has  been  excellent,  and  1  feel  confident  she  will  soon  be  here. 

At  this  place  1  met  Inspector  S.  T.  Krariip  Smith,  of  Disco,  who 
furnished  me  with  the  following  information  :  Early  in  June,  1873,  two 
English  steam  whale-ships,  named  the  Eric,  Captain  Walker,  and  the 
Arctic,  Captain  Adams,  on  board  of  the  latter.  Commander  A.  H. 
Markham,  of  the  royal  navy,  stopped  at  Disco,  and  Inspector  Smith 
told  them  the  news  of  the  rescued  party,  and,  with  great  forethought, 
requested  them  to  look  along  the  ice  for  the  Polaris,  or  her  officers  and 
crew,  in  their  passage  to  the  northward,  which  the  captains  of  these 
vessels  kindly  x>romised  to  do.  Hence,  if  they  skirt  the  ice  to  the  west- 
ward, in  Baffin's  Bay,  which  thej'  have  probably  done  by  this  time,  and 
the  Little  Juniata  looks  along  the  coast,  the  Tigress  can  proceed  iu  the 
most  direct  and  expeditious  route  to  Northumberland  Island  j  and  I  am 
sanguine  that,  with  these  three  modes,  the  ship  or  her  officers  and  crew 
will  be  rescued  from  their  perilous  position,  although  as  yet  uothiug  has 
been  heard  from  them  at  this  point. 

I  have  further  to  state  that  another  vessel,  the  Ravenscraigh,  has 
proceeded  to  the  northward  on  a  whaling  voyage,  aud  has  also  been 
requested  to  keep  a  lookout  for  the  Polaris. 

Upon  inquiry  I  am  informed  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  the 
Esquimaux  of  this  place  to  proceed  in  a  kayak  to  Godhavn,  Disco,  after 
September  1 ;  hence  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  get  information  from 
this  place  after  that  date,  unless  I  am  successful  in  inducing  the  gov- 
ernor of  this  place  to  send  one  of  his  sailing-vessels  to  that  point.  I 
have  it  in  my  mind,  and  may  probably  order  our  large  steam-launch, 
upon  her  return  to  this  point,  to  await  for  news  until  a  certain  day  iu 
September,  and  bring  it  to  me  at  Disco,  if  so  obtained.  Should  the 
Tigress  successfully  return,  she  can,  of  course,  convey  the  launch  to 
Godhavn. 

After  leaving  this  point  it  is  my  intent  to  obtain,  if  possible,  coal  from 
the  mines  on  the  island  of  Disco,  opposite  to  Eittensbek.  I  shall  also, 
if  the  inspector.  Governor  S.  T.  Krariip  Smith,  consents,  send  a  50-ton 
sailing-craft  to  the  westward  of  Godhavn,  to  search  along  the  pack-ice 
for  the  Polaris,  which  vessel  he  thinks  may  be  inclosed  in  it  and  drift- 
ing to  the  southward. 

Should  I  not  get  the  desired  coal  on  Disco  Island  upon  my  return  to 
the  United  States,  I  may  probably  have  to  stop  at  Iviktout,  with  the 
double  object,  first,  to  obtain  infornmtion  of  the  Polaris,  should  she 
have  got  out  of  the  pack-ice  in  the  neighborhood  of  Holsteiuborg  or  Suk- 
kertoppen,  as  Inspector  Smith  informs  me  she  would  probably  go  to  Ivik- 
tout; secondly,  to  obtain  coal  for  this  vessel,  and  in  order  to  know  what 
facilities  there  are  for  procuring  the  same,  and  to  obtain  information  of 
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the  Polaris,  Upon  the  advice  of  Inspector  Smith,  I  shall  in  a  few  days 
dispatch  an  Esquimaux  in  a  kayak  to  Snkkertoppen,  Holsteinborg,  and 
Iriktoul,  to  return  to  Godhavn,  Disco,  with  information  on  these  two 
points,  viz,  as  to  whether  the  Polaris  has  been  heard  from  at  those  two 
places,  and  whether  coal  can  be  procured  at  Iviktout. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  we  have  thus  far  successfully  navigated, 
with  very  imperfect  charts,  through  dense  fogs  amongst  innumerable 
icel>ergs  and  unknown  islands  and  rocks,  and  had  several  very  narrow 
e:icai>ea,  arising  from  the  dense  fog,  altliough  we  have  thus  far  been 
favored  with  continuous  daylight.  The  ship  is  in  good  order,  but  short 
of  coal. 

I  cannot  definitely  state  when  I  will  sail  for  Saint  John's,  Newfound- 
land, as  so  much  depends  on  the  success  or  non-success  of  the  Tigress 
or  the  Little  Juniata,  or  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Polaris  herself; 
but  you  may  rest  assured  that  your  orders  will  be  carried  out,  as  far  as 
it  is  ill  my  power,  with  great  earnestness.  The  health  of  the  ofiicers  and 
crew  is  excellent. 

I  send  this  communication  via  Iviktout,  Greenland,  and  the  original 
via  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  per  Danish  bark  Thorwaldsen. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respecttully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  L.  BRAINE, 
Commander  U.  i>\  N.j  Commanding  U.  S.  Steamer  Juniata 

and  Senior  Officer  Present 

Hon.  George  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington^  D.  C. 

P.  S. — I  deem  it  my  duty  to  mention  that  Lieut.  Commander  Edgar  C. 
Merriman  volunteered  to  go  with  the  steam-launch  and  search  for  the 
United  States  steamer  Polaris  to  the  northward  of  this  place,  but  Lieu- 
tenant De  Long  having  previously  volunteered,  I  had  promised  him,  if 
1  seut  her,  he  should  be  the  officer  assigned  for  that  duty. 

D.  L.  BRAINE, 
Commander  U,  S.  N. 


No.  35.]  United  States  Steamer  Juniata,  (3d  rate.) 

Off  Upernavik^  Oreenlandy  August  12,  1873. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  United  States  steamer 
Tigress,  Commander  James  A.  Greer,  U.  S.  N.,  commanding,  arrived 
here  August  10.  She  was  tilled  up  with  coal  from  the  Juniata,  and  pro- 
vided with  everything  she  required. 

Da\id  M.  Howell,  machinist,  and  Thomas  Hovington,  seaman,  con- 
demned by  medical  survey,  (sick,)  were  received  from  her;  also,  S. 
Harding,  (seaman,)  complained  of  by  Commander  Greer  as  a  skulk  and 
worthless ;  and  in  their  places  I  have  transferred  from  this  vessel  to  the 
Tigress  the  three  following  named,  who  are  excellent  men :  Thomas 
Craven,  machinist;  Peter  Newman,  seaman ;  and  Peter  Brown,  lands- 
man, accompanied  by  their  necessary  transfer  papers. 

At  5.15  p.  m.  the  llth  of  August  the  Tigress  steamed  away  north  for 
Te8siasak  in  the  performance  of  your  instructions.  We  all  gave  her  our 
heartiest  good  wishes  and  cheers.  I  will  wait  at  this  place  until  the 
20th  instant  in  hopes  to  hear  from  the  Tigress. 

I  inclose  herewith,  for  the  information  of  the  Department,  a  copy  of 
the  orders  issued  by  myself,  as  senior  officer  present,  to  Commander 
Greer  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  Tigress  from  this  port. 
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The  original  of  this  was  sent  via  Iviktout,  Greenland,  to  reach  an 
American  vessel  returning  to  the  United  States. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  L.  BRAINB, 
Commander  U,  8.  N.^  Commanding  U.  S.  iSieamer  Juniata^ 

and  Senior  Officer  Present. 
Hon.  George  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  tlie  Navy,  Washingtonj  D.  C. 


United  States  Steamer  Juniata,  (3d  rate,) 

Off  Upernarik,  Greenland,  August  11,  1873. 

Sir:  Having  reported  the  United  States  steamer  Tigress  under  your 
command  ready  in  every  particuhir  for  the  search  for  the  United  States 
steamer  Polaris,  you  will  he  pleased  to  sail  immediately  and  carry  out 
the  instructions  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  steam-launch  of  this  vessel  sailed  from  this  place  August  2, 1873, 
upon  a  reconnaissance  to  the  northward,  to  obtain  information,  if  possi- 
ble, of  the  Polaris  for  the  Tigress,  with  instructions  to  return  in  fifteen 
days,  or  by  the  17th  of  August,  if  possible. 

Ycu  will,  upon  your  route  toward  Cape  York,  be  pleased  to  keep  a 
lookout  for  her,  as  she  may  have  valuable  information  for  you ;  and 
should  you  fall  in  with,  render  her,  her  officers  and  crew  any  assist- 
ance they  may  require;  and  should  she  be  able  to  prosecute  her  voyage 
of  return,  be  pleased  to  direct  her  commanding  officer  to  do  so  with  all 
despatch  to  this  place,  where  I  shall  await  him  until  August  20,  at  which 
date  I  shall  leave  for  Waigatt  Strait,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  coal  for  this 
ship.  From  that  point  I  go  to  Godhavu,  Disco  Island,  where  I  shall 
await  the  return  of  the  Tigress,  under  your  command,  until  the  latest 
navigable  moment  of  this  year,  when  I  will  sail  for  Saint  John's,  Xew- 
foundland.  You  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  with  the  above  places, 
should  you  return  this  year. 

With  the  sincere  hope  and  wish  you  may  be  successful  in  your  search 
for  the  United  States  steamer  Polaris,  her  officers  and  crew, 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  L.  BRATNE, 
Commander  U.  8.  N.,  Commanding  U.  8.  Steamer  Juniata, 

and  Senior  Officer  Present. 
Commander  James  A.  Greer,  U  S.  N., 

Commanding  United  States  steamer  Tigress, 

Off  Upernavik,  Greenland. 


No.  36.]  United  States  Steamer  Juniata,  (3d  rate,) 

Oodhavn,  Disco  Island,  Greenland,  August  16,  1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  the  report  of  Lieut.  George 
W.  De  Long,  United  States  Navy,  who  commanded  the  search  expedi- 
tion sent  IroHj  this  ship  to  Cape  York  in  search  of  the  United  St4ites 
steamer  Pohiris,  her  officers  and  crew,  to  carry  information  to  them, 
if  found,  of  coming  relief,  and  also  to  obtain  information  for  the  United 
States  steamer  Tigress,  so  she  might  proceed  direct  as  possible  and 
carry  out  your  orders. 

Lieutenant  De  Long  and  party  encountered  very  heavy  ice  near  Cape 
Y^ork,  and  turned  to  the  southward  August  9,  1873,  iu  obedience  to  luy 
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orders,  (a  copy  of  which  I  herewith  inclose.)  August  12, 1873,  the  steam- 
Lumch  (Little  Jmiiata)  met  the  United  States  steamer  Tigress  off  Tessui- 
sak  and  imparted  to  her  commanding  officer,  up  to  August  9,  1873, 
valuable  information  of  the  condition  of  the  ice,  both  going  to  tue 
northward  by  the  coast-line,  and  returning  through  Melville  Bay. 

I  beg  leave  to  commend  the  officers  and  men  who  were  with  Lieuten- 
ant De  Long  upon  this  extra-hazardous  expedition  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  Xavy  Department;  the  former  are  deserving  of  ac- 
koowledgment  and,  praise,  and  in  addition  thereto,  I  recommend  for  the 
latter  medals  of  honor  for  fidelity,  zeal,  and  obedience. 

I  beg  leave  to  report  1  sailed  from  Upernavik  August  13, 1873,  and  ar- 
rived at  this  port  August  15,  where  I  shall  wait  to  obtain  information 
from  both  the  Tigress  and  Polaris,  or,  in  case  of  their  arrival  here,  to 
aeeompanv  them  to  the  United  States,  in  obedience  to  your  orders  of 
June  19,  1873. 

The  health  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  this  vessel  is,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  excellent. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  all  that  has  been  done  by  me  to  carry  ^out  your 
orders  will  meet  with  your  approbation. 

This  letter  goes  forward  by  the  Danish  brig  Thorwaldsen,  via  Copen- 
ha^'en,  Denmark,  and  a  duplicate  of  the  same  via  Iviktout,  Greenland, 
perau  American  vessel. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

b.  L.  BKAINE, 
Commander  U.  S.  X,  Commanding  U.  S,  Steamer  Juniata, 

and  Senior  Officer  Present 

Hon.  George  M.  Kobeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  VfasMngton,  D.  C, 

P.  S. — I  also  inclose  a  track-chart  of  the  steam-launch  track.  I 
iroald  also  state  that  previous  to  our  leaving  Upernavik  tlie  ice  formed 
in  the  fresh-water  ponds  on  shore,  and  that  here  at  this  date  we  have 
had  storms  of  snow  and  sleet,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  indications  of 
the  approach  of  an  early  and  severe  winter. 

D.  L.  BRAINE. 


United  States  Steamer  Juniata,  (3d  rate,) 

Upernavik,  Greenland,  July  31,  1873. 

Sm :  The  Little  Juniata,  the  largest  steam-launch  of  this  ship,  has  been 
carefully  strengthened  with  outer  planking,  also  with  an  iron  stem-plate, 
and  ber  propeller  guarded  with  an  iron  frame.  She  is  thoroughly 
wjaipped,  arranged,  and  provisioned  for  sixty  days,  under  your  super- 
yii^ion,  for  a  search  for  the  United  States  steamer  Polaris  along  the  fast 
inshore  ice  to  the  northward  of  this  place  toward  Melville  Bay.  You  will 
assume  command  of  her,  and  at  the  first  ap])ropriate  moment  proceed 
to  carry  out  said  search  as  far  as  it  is  positively  prudent  to  advance  to 
tb  northward. 

Id  navigating  these  northerly  and  almost  unknown  waters  much  must 
1h?  left  to  your  discretion,  and  your  movements  must  be  controlled  by 
the  short  time  the  United  States  steamer  Juniata  will  remain  at  Uper- 
navik, which  is  until  August  25,  1873. 

Yon  are  enjoined  to  advise  with  the  ice-pilot  furnished  yon,  who  has 
twice  passed  over  the  waters  you  are  about  to  navigate,  and  wintered  in 
the  Arctic  frozen  regions. 
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The  Little  Juniata  is  not  to  be  jeopardized  or  pushed  into  the  ice-packs 
if  yon  meet  them ;  nor  is  she  or  the  lives  of  those  on  board  to  be  in- 
volved in  any  way  it  is  possible  to  avoid,  for  you  must  remember  that 
the  United  States  steamer  Tigress,  a  vessel  equipped  and  prepared  for 
ice-cruising,  will  soon  proceed  up  Baffin's  Bay  into  Smith's  Straits,  to 
search  for  the  Polaris,  up  to  the  point  she  was  last  seen  (Northumber- 
land Island)  in  October,  1872,  and  you  are  reconnoitering  previous  to 
her  going,  possibly  to  pass  an  Arctic  winter  in  77<^  north. 

Should  you  find  the  Polaris,  or  her  officers  and  crew,  you  will  return 
with  dispatch  to  Upernavik,  at  which  place  the  Juniata  will  remain  up 
to  the  date  previously  mentioned ;  and  you  are  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances within  your  control,  to  be  absent  from  this  ship  beyond  fifteen 
days,  for  which  time  you  have  coal,  at  a  daily  consumption  of  500  pounds. 

Should  you  not  find  the  Polaris  by  the  time  you  have  consumed  one- 
half  of  your  coal,  you  are  to  return  to  Upernavik,  and  sooner  if  you 
meet  any  formidable  ice  obstructions. 

Should  the  United  States  steamer  Tigress  leave  Upernavik  before 
you  return,  she  will  be  directed  to  keep  a  lookout  for  yon,  and  should 
you  meet  her  under  any  circumstances  that  warrant  it,  you  will  remain 
with  her  if  her  commander  deems  it  most  prudent  you  should  do  so ; 
but  should  the  Little  Juniata  be  able  to  prosecute  the  voyage  of  return 
to  Upernavik,  I  wish  you  to  do  so,  and  be  at  that  place  on  or  before 
August  25,  1873. 

Should  you  not  be  at  Upernavik  by  that  date,  I  will  leave  there  coal 
and  provisions  sufficient  for  your  return  to  Godhavn,  Disco  Island, 
where  I  expect  to  remain  until  September  20  or  25,  or  the  latest  days 
previous  to  the  close  of  navigation  by  the  ice  in  these  waters. 

With  hopes  your  search  will  prove  successful  and  you  may  find  the 
Polaris,  or  gain  some  tidings  of  her,  or  be  the  means  of  conveying 
through  the  Esquimaux  to  those  on  board  the  news  of  the  vessels  now 
in  search  of  her,  I  sincerely  wish  you  success  in  your  undertaking. 

I  assure  you  I  shall  wait  with  great  interest  your  return  to  this  ship 
from  the  hazardous  duty  for  which  you  and  those  associated  with  you 
have  volunteered. 

You  will  be  accompanied  by  Lieut.  Charles  W.  Chipp,  U.  S.  N. ;  En- 
sign Sidney  H.  May,  U.  S.  N. ;  Pilot  Henry  W.  Dodge ;  Richard  Street, 
boatswain's  mate;  Frank  Hamilton,  machinist ;  William  King, seaman 
extra ;  Martin  T.  Maher,  ordinary  seaman. 
I  am,  most  sincerely,  yours,  • 

D.  L.  BRAINS, 
Cominander  U.  8.  N,j  Commanding  U.  8.  8teamer  Juniata.^ 

and  8enior  Officer  Present 

Lieut.  George  W.  De  Long,  U.  S.  K, 

Commanding  the  Steam-Launch  Little  Juniata, 


United  States  Steamer  Juniata,  (3d  rate,) 

Upernavik^  Greenland^  August  12,  1873. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  this  my  report  of  an  expedi- 
tion in  the  steam-launch  Little  Juniata,  under  my  command,  to  the 
northward  as  far  as  Cape  York,  in  search  of  the  missing  steamer  Po- 
laris, which  expedition  left  this  ship  on  the  2d  instant  and  returned  at 
8  o'clock  this  evening. 

The  expedition  was  prepared  by  your  order,  and  the  necessary  detail 
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of  arrangements  (sach  as  strengthening  the  boat  with  wooden  sheath- 
ing, fitting  a  stem-plate  of  iron,  an  iron  frame  or  gaard  for  the  screw, 
parehaae  of  canned  provisions  in  sufficient  quantities  to  last  eight  peo- 
ple sixty  days,  the  internal  fittings  of  the  boat  with  reference  to  stowage 
of  fdely  &C.,  the  arms  and  ammunition  necessary,  spars,  sails,  and  spare 
machinery)  was  by  you  committed  to  my  care  and  carried  forward 
Qoder  my  personal  sui)ervision  during  the  stay  of  the  ship  at  St. 
John^Sy  Newfoundland,  and  Disco  Island,  Greenland. 

The  party  consisted  of  the  following-named  persons  in  addition  to 
myself:  Lieut.  Charles  W.  Chipp,  United  States  Navy;  Ensign 
Sidney  H.  May,  United  States  Navy;  Mr.  Henry  W.  Dodge,  ice-pilots 
Fiank  Hamilton,  machinist;  Richard  Street,  boatswain's  mate;  Martin 
T. Maher,  ordinary  seaman;  William  King,  ordinary  seaman,  engineer'; 
foroe;  and  Jacob  Lynghe,  Esquimaux,  who  accompanied  us  as  an  inter- 
preter and  coast-pilot  between  Upernavik  and  Cape  Shackelton. 

On  Saturday,  August  2,  at  12.55  p.  m.,  the  boat  being  in  readiness, 
provisioDed,  and  supplied  with  four  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  I  received 
your  final  orders  and  shoved  off  from  the  ship,  with  the  dingy  contain 
ing  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds  of  coal  in  tow,  and, 
heartily  cheered  by  the  ship's  company,  proceeded  on  our  voyage  to  the 
northward,  under  bteam,  with  a  fine  breeze  from  the  southwest. 

I  immediately  organized  the  party  and  divided  them  in  two  watches, 
one  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Chipp,  and  consisting  of  himself,  Mr.  Dodge, 
HamiltOD,  and  Street,  and  the  other  in  my  own  charge,  and  composed 
of  the  remaining  four  of  the  party,  the  Esquimaux  being  for  the  present 
exdaded.  This  arrangement  of  watches  was  kept  up  during  our  entire 
absence,  the  ofiKcers  and  men  working  alike,  and  turning  in  and  out 
with  each  other. 

At  3.30  the  same  afternoon  we  passed  the  small  settlement  of  Kingitok, 
abont  twelve  miles  to  the  northward,  and  working  our  way  among  count- 
less icebergs  and  through  narrow  passes  between  islands,  arrived  with- 
out accident  at  Tessuisak  at  11  o'clock  that  night,  and,  in  obedience  to 
your  orders,  left  the  dingy  at  that  place  to  be  brought  back  by  a  Danish 
boat,  landed  six  hundred  pounds  of  coal  from  her  for  our  use  on  return- 
mg,  took  the  remainder  into  the  launch,  and  were  ready  to  depart  at 
midnight.  The  weather,  however,  had  set  in  bad,  blowing  fresh  from 
the  southwest,  with  a  thick  fog,  and  I  deemed  It  prudent  to  wait  until 
morning,  or  until  there  was  some  chance  of  working  through  the  fog 
with  safety. 

Tessuisak  is  a  small  place  of  some  half  dozen  Esquimaux  huts,  besides 
the  house  in  which  the  chief  trader,  Jensen,  resides.  Jensen  is  the  Dane 
who  accompanied  Dr.  Hayes  on  his  several  expeditious  as  a  dog-driver 
and  hunter,  and  is  apparently  an  excellent  man,  speaking  English  well, 
and  willing  and  anxious  to  be  of  service  to  Americans,  of  whom  he 
speaks  iu  the  most  enthusiastic  terms.  At  his  hands  we  received  a 
warm  welcome  and  such  hospitalities  as  his  recent  arrival  and  conse- 
qaent  unsettled  condition  would  permit.  Tessuisak  has  a  small  harbor, 
but  it  is  nearly  always  full  of  icebergs,  and  we  were  forced  to  anchor 
among  them,  too  close  for  comfortable  contemplation,  and  with  the 
chance  of  any  one  of  them  turning  over  upon  us.  The  night  being  rainy 
and  comparatively  warm,  (45°,)  many  icebergs  broke  up,  and  the  crack- 
ing and  breaking  and  turning  over  and  over  continued  during  our  entire 
stay. 

At  10  a.  m.,  Sunday,  August  3,  the  fog  having  lifted  to  some  extent, 
we  got  under  way  and  steamed  away  to  the  northward,  passing  in 
between  Brown  Island  and  the  main  land,  working  our  way  among  ice- 
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bergs,  and  keeping  close  in  to  the  main  land  to  keep  in  smooth  water  and 
to  be  ready  to  slip  in  and  anchor  should  a  fog  overtake  us.  At  4  p.  m. 
had  passed  Cone  Island  and  Wedge  Island  to  the  westward,  and  sighted 
Cape  Shackelton  and  the  Horse's  Head,  a  prominent  island  off  this  cape, 
right  ahead.  Passed  to  the  eastward  of  the  island,  and  at  8  p.  m., 
having  Cape  Shackelton  close  aboard,  determined  the  position  of  tbe 
boat  to  be  in  latitude  73°  42'  north,  longitude  57°  west. 

I  had  calculated  before  leaving  the  ship  that  we  should  be  enabled, 
with  an  expenditure  of  five  hundred  pounds  of  coal  per  day,  to  make  an 
average  speed  of  four  knots  per  hour  under  a  steam-pressure  of  twenty 
pounds,  and  with  the  view  to  keeping  the  feed-water  for  the  boiler  as 
fresh  as  possible,  a  steam-pipe  had  been  carried  from  the  boiler  to  the 
water-tank,  for  the  purpose  of  melting  fresh-water  ice  which  we  should 
pick  up  on  the  way  and  put  in  the  tank.  We  found  upon  trial  thus  far 
that  the  expenditure  of  steam  to  melt  the  ice  was  too  great  to  keep  uj} 
our  proposed  speed ;  and  I  concluded  to  supply  the  boiler  with  salt  water, 
which  of  course  we  had  to  dip  up  from  the  water  outside.  Bnnnin^ 
with  salt  water  increa>sed  our  expenditure  of  fuel,  and  I  now  feared  that 
instead  of  coal  for  fifteen  days,  as  originally  calculated,  we  would  have 
only  enough  for  eight  days.  With  our  sails  we  may  be  able  to  do  bet- 
ter should  we  be  favored  with  fair  winds.  This  day  we  had  light  north- 
erly winds,  smooth  sea;  average  temperature  of  the  air,  45°;  of  tbe 
water,  41°. 

At  4 a.  m.,  Monday,  August  4,  passed  inside  of  the-Duck  Islands,  Baffin^s 
Island  bearing  true  southeast;  weather  thick,  breeze  coming  up  fresh 
from  northward  and  westward,  and  cloudy,  with  indications  of  coming 
fog.  This  state  of  affairs  continuing,  at  3  p.  m.  I  kept  the  boat  away  to 
the  eastward,  made  sail,  and  stood  in  for  a  headland  which,  from  its  po< 
sition  and  my  calculation  of  the  boat's  run,  I  assume  to  be  Wilcox  Head, 
in  about  latitude  74^  40^  north.  In  getting  under  the  headland,  the  fog 
continuing,  we  made  the  boat  fast  to  an  iceberg,  and  waited  for  a  clear- 
ing up.  At  5  p.  m.,  the  fog  clearing,  we  slip  from  the  berg  and  round 
the  headland  to  the  northward.  My  object  in  keeping  in  close  to  the 
shore  now,  though  we  were  working  through  icebergs,  was  to  get  a  sight 
of  the  DeviPs  Thumb,  a  remarkable  pillar  of  land  north  of  Wilcox  Head, 
and  from  which  I  intended  to  take  a  fresh  departure  for  crossing  Mel- 
ville Bay.  But  on  rounding  Wilcox  Head  we  saw  nothing  of  the  Devil's 
Thumb,  and  I  imagine  I  might  have  been  deceived  in  the  boat's  position 
in  the  afternoon.  Our  accommodations  were  so  limited,  the  boat  had 
to  carry  so  much,  and  the  difficulty,  not  to  say  danger,  of  getting  out- 
side of  the  boat,  was  so  great  that  the  log  could  not  be  hove  with  any 
accuracy,  and  our  reckoning  was  at  the  best  not  the  most  reliable.  The 
currents  set  us  out  of  our  reckoning  frequently,  sometimes  being  to  the 
northward  and  sometimes  to  the  southward. 

It  is  well  to  note  here,  for  the  information  of  any  who  may  get  into 
Allison  Bay,  that  the  chart  is  wrong  in  leaving  it  to  be  imagined  that 
the  bay  is  free  except  as  to  icebergs.  It  is  filled  with  small  islands, 
running  along  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  glacier  line,  and  extending 
from  Cape  Seddon  nearly  fifteen  miles  to  the  southward,  toward  Wilcox 
Head.  It  was  the  presence  of  these  islands  which  confused  us  in  refer- 
ence to  Wilcox  Head. 

Discovering  another  high  headland  to  the  northward  of  the  supposed 
Wilcox  Head,  I  stood  on,  getting  in  tolerably  open  water;  and  having  a 
smooth  sea  and  no  wind,  with  clear  sky,  we  headed  for  this  new  high- 
land. On  going  below  at  8  p.  m.  I  directed  Lieutenant  Chipp  to  call  me 
when  near!}'  up  with  this  headland,  or  in  case  of  any  change  in  the 
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weather.  At  10  p.  m.  Lieutenant  Chipp  called  me,  a  fog  baving  shut 
in,  the  land  being  entirely  obscured,  and  much  ice  being  encountered  in 
the  shape  of  pack-ice  and  icebergs,  and  some  new  ice  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. I  immediately  put  about  and  attempted  to  retrace  our  way,  which 
we  succeeded  in  doing  for  several  miles,  but  finally,  owing  to  the  in- 
rreasing  thickness  of  the  fog,  we  missed  our  track,  and  were  brought  to 
a  staDdstill  in  the  pack.  As  far  as  we  could  see  we  were  caught  in  solid 
ice,  about  from  one  to  two  feet  thick,  with  large  hummucks  and  icebergs 
sorrounding  us.  By  steady  ramming  of  the  ice  and  working  a  clear 
space  about  us,  we  occasionally  made  small  cracks  in  the  floes,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  our  way  a  little  at  a  time,  getting  occasionally  in  open 
patches  of  water,  and  among  loose  ice,  and  making  two  or  three  miles 
before  being  brought  up  again  by  solid  ice.  I  had  headed  the  boat  to 
the  westwani  on  losing  our  way  in  the  ice,  and  1  knew  that  every  foot 
we  made  in  that  direction  was  toward  the  open  water.  The  temperature 
was  from  3(P  to  32^,  the  rigging  was  covered  with  ice,  and  the  new  ice 
was  rapidly  forming  around  us  and  increasing  in  thickness.  I  did  not 
dare  to  stop  for  a  clearing  up  of  the  fog,  lest  we  should  be  firmly 
frozen  in,  and  so  kept  the  boat  under  way  with  full  steam  pressure, 
griuding  through  the  ice  where  we  could,  ramming  it  wherever  there 
wa.^  a  chance  of  success,  and  following  every  little  lead  to  the  westward. 

In  all  this  1  was  guided  by  Mr.  Bodge,  tiie  ice-pilot,  whose  previous 
experience  in  the  Arctic  regions  enabled  him  to  give  me  good  advice, 
andapon  whose  judgment  in  this  emergency  I  relied,  and  handled  the 
boat  accordingly.  The  plan  of  keeping  to  the  westward  proved  a  wise 
one,  for  at  8.30  a.  m.  we  were  rewarded  by  coming  into  quite  large 
spaces  of  open  water,  and  at  9  a.  m.,  were  pleased  to  detect  a  little 
swell,  giving  indications  of  our  approach  to  the  open  sea  beyond.  By 
10  a.  m.  we  were  quite  clear  of  the  pack  after  our  twelve  hours  of  uneasi- 
ness, and  with  no  more  damage  to  our  little  craft  than  a  slight  scratch- 
ing and  splintering  of  our  strengthening  plank,  occasioned  by  the  new 
ice  through  which  we  forced  during  the  night. 

I  immediately'  headed  the  boat  to  the  northwest  true,  (northeast  mag- 
netic,) and  the  fog  clearing  up  by  noon,  we  sighted  at  2  p.  m.  three 
islands  on  oar  starboard  quarter,  the  Sabine  Islands,  marked  on  the 
chart  as  being  in  latitude  75o  28'  north,  longitude  59^  55'  west.  At  the 
fame  time  made  out  the  glaciers  beyond  to  the  northeast,  a  large  num- 
w*r  of  icebergs,  and  a  curious  looking  hill  with  two  peaks,  which  no 
<IoQbt  is  the  Cape  Walker  marked  on  the  chart,  or  land  in  its  immediate 
ncinity.  Generally  speaking,  the  chart  is  inaccurate  to  a  great  extent 
to  the  northward  of  Cape  Shackelton — the  coast-line  as  we  found  it 
being  neariy  always  a  glacier  line.  To  the  best  of  our  ability  to  see 
and jadge,  the  icepack  was  tolerably  solid  from  these  Sabine  Islands 
to  the  coast,  showing  that  we  were  not  far  removed  trom  the  edge  of 
the  Melville  Bay  pack.  The  entire  bay  was  dotted  with  clusters  of  ice- 
bergs. 

Between  4  and  6  p.  m.  we  were  favored  with  a  light  fall  of  snow,  the 
thermometer  standing  at  42^,  with  alight  southeast  wind  and  swell. 

Euowing  that  everything  that  could  be  accomplished  by  the  boat 
inn»t  be  done  in  fine  weather,  and  that  it  wonld  be  well  to  keep  a  hold 
on  the  land  as  much  as  possible,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  our  posi- 
tion and  the  inaccuracy  of  the  chart,  I  determined  to  push  on  with 
greater  8X>eed,  in  order  to  be  near  the  land  as  possible,  which  was  at  its 
nearest  point  about  fifty  miles  distant,  and  to  this  end  fired  up  afresh, 
niaking  a  large  hole  in  our  fuel. 

At  8  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Wednesday,  August  6,  we  had  no  land 
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in  sight  ahead,  bat  we  foand  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  the  ice-pack,  with 
a  thick  fog  shutting  in  and  no  signs  of  a  lead  throngh.  At  abont  11  a. 
m.  land  showed  itself  abeam,  bearing  northeast  trae,  in  the  shape  of 
two  high  hills,  which  Mr.  Dodge  recognized  as  the  Peaked  Hill,  marked 
on  the  chart  as  being  in  latitude  76°  18'  north  and  longitude  62^  west. 
Just  as  we  sighted  this  land  Mr.  Dodge  discovered  a  lead  in  the  pack: 
to  the  westward ;  but  the  fog  shutting  in  thicker  than  ever,  we  were 
unable  to  follow  it,  and  I  decided  to  anchor  to  an  iceberg  rather  than 
risk  the  boat  on  the  edge  of  the  pack.  We  accordingly  made  our  ice- 
anchor  fast  at  1  p.  m.,  but  discovering  the  berg  to  be  full  of  cracks  and 
looking  very  much  like  breaking  up,  I  shifted  our  anchorage  to  a  small 
ice-cake  and  banked  fires. 

At  this  point  1  took  an  account  of  fuel  remaining,  and  calculated  that 
it  was  very  nearly  half  gone.  We  had  accomplished  this  distance  with- 
out any  more  serious  mishap  than  our  danger  of  being  firmly  caught  iu 
the  ice  in  Allison  Bay.  Cape  York  was  only  forty  miles  ofi^,  and  the 
people  of  the  Polaris  might  be  there  waiting  for  relief.  In  the  foggy 
state  of  the  weather  burning  coal  without  advancing  would  be  a  waste 
of  fuel,  and  I  decided  to  let  the  fire  go  out  under  the  boiler,  hoping  to 
accomplish  something  under  sail  should  the  fog  lift,  or  a  chance  present 
itself  of  getting  open  water  to  the  northward.  Accordingly,  in  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  August  7,  we  let  the  fire  die  out.  The  thermom- 
eter was  at  this  timeat3S<=^,  but  we  suffered  no  additional  inconvenience 
on  that  account. 

During  the  forenoon  it  promised  several  times  to  clear  up,  the  sun 
showing  itself  occasionally  for  a  few  moments,  but  with  little  or  no  efifect 
on  the  fog.  Becoming  tired  of  inaction,  we  slipped  from  the  ice  at  9.45 
a.  m.,  and,  making  sail,  stood  to  northwest  with  a  light  southeast  wind 
and  swell. 

At  noon  I  determined  the  position  of  the  boat  to  be  in  latitude  75^ 
52'  north,  longitude  64^  05^  west,  by  our  dead  reckoning,  and  the  last 
bearing  we  had  of  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Peaked  Hill. 
At  4  p.  m.  came  iu  sight  of  the  ice-pack  again,  and  immediately  hauled 
the  boat  up  to  west-northwest  true.  Discovering  a  lead  in  the  pack  to 
the  northward  and  westward,  stood  into  it  for  about  five  miles,  until 
Mr.  Dodge  pronounced  it  a  false  lead,  the  ice  closing  in  ahead  about 
four  feet  thick,  some  being  last  year's  ice  and  some  older.  Brought  by 
the  wind  and  beat  out  of  the  lead.  At  8  p.  m.  the  wind  freshened  front 
south- southeast,  and  we  commenced  to  work  to  the  westward,  as  much 
as  possible  keeping  clear  of  the  ice.  At  midnight  hauled  alongside  of 
an  iceberg  to  fill  up  with  fresh-water  ice  for  drinking  and  cooking. 
Moderate  sea. 

At  1.30  a.  m.,  Friday,  August  8,  sighted  high  land  bearing  northwest 
by  north  true,  and  trending  away  to  the  northward  in  an  apparently  low 
neck.  This,  Mr.  Dodge  pronounces  our  anxiously  looked  for  Cape  York; 
and  at  2.30  a.  m.,  having  worked  clear  of  detached  pieces  of  floe-ice, 
stood  in  toward  the  laud,  which  we  calculated  to  be  about  eight  miles 
distant.  At  3  o'clock  a.  m.  the  fog  shut  in  again  thick  and  we  lost 
sight  of  Cape  York,  at  the  same  time  the  wind  freshened  to  a  gale  from 
southeast  and  I  was  compelled  to  bring  the  boat  by  the  wind  and  reef 
down  as  snug  as  possible.  At  this  time  had  we  been  in  open  water. 
Cape  York  could  have  been  reached  without  any  difficulty,  but  as  far  as 
we  could  see  to  the  northward  the  ice  was  in  a  solid  pack  three  to  four 
feet  thick,  and  we  were  struggling  along  on  the  edge  of  it  looking  for  a 
lead,  and  working  to  the  westward  in  so  doing.  To  the  northeast  the 
ice  was  also  in  a  firm  pack,  with  icebergs  and  hummocks  close  enough 
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together  to  prevent  the  opening  of  the  ice  to  any  extent.  At  noon  I 
established  the  position  of  the  boat  in  latitude  75^  48^  north,  longitude 
0*P  oC  west. 

In  the  afternoon  the  southeast  gale  had  caused  a  fearful  sea,  and 
workinpf  as  we  were  on  the  edge  of  the  ice-pack,  our  situation  became 
one  of  great  danger.  The  wind  had  started  the  Melville  Bay  pack  out 
from  the  land  to  the  northward  and  westward,  making  a  regular  bight, 
in  which  y^e  were  fairly  placed.  We  had  to  carry  sail  in  order  to  keep 
the  boat  under  c5ontrol.  Steam  would  have  been  *of  no  use,  since  the 
little  Janiata  could  not  for  one  moment  have  steamed  against  such  a 
pde.  lijing  to  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  lest  we  should  drift  to  the 
pack  and  be  ground  to  pieces.  The  prospect  at  this  time  was  a  terrible 
one.  Icebergs  near  us,  100  feet  iu  height,  had  the  spray  from  the  sea 
thrown  over  their  tops.  On  approaching  the  edge  of  the  pack-ice,  we 
coald  see  a  scene  of  great  confusion.  The  bordering  ice  would  be 
broken  in  large  pieces  and  hurled  upon  the  more  solid  ice,  only  to  be 
displaced  by  Iresh  pieces  torn  adrift  by  the  gale  and  rolled  over  and 
over  upon  the  face  of  the  pack.  The  fate  of  the  boat  and  the  party  ap- 
peared certain.  We  were  half  buried  in  the  seas  at  times,  shipping 
qaaotities  of  water  and  deluging  everything  in  the  boat.  It  rained  in 
torrents.  Had  our  sail  split  or  our  mast  gone,  nothing  could  have  been 
done.  Providentially  everything  held,  and  we  were  enabled  to  keep  the 
boat  under  some  control.  The  fog  was  very  thick,  making  it  extremely 
difficult  to  see  the  ice-pack  each  time,  until  we  were  fairly  alongside  of 
it^  in  which  case  we  had  to  wear  ship  at  once  without  delay,  not  know- 
ing in  so  doing  whether  we  could  clear  this  grinding  and  crushing  mass 
of  ice  or  not. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sat- 
urday, August  9,  at  which  time  there  came  a  lull.  We  had  then  been 
in  this  heavy  gale  thirty  hours,  and  were  in  a  very  cold  and  exhausted 
state.  Everything  was  completely  saturated  with  water,  and  we  had  so 
much  water  in  the  boat  that  I  feared  she  had  sprung  aleak.  The  Little 
Janiata  behaved  wonderfully  well,  and  did  more  than  such  a  small  craft 
conld  have  been  expected  to  do.  With  our«flre-room  flooring  covered 
with  water,  the  coal-bunkers  half  full  of  the  same,  every  locker  in  the 
boat  afloat,  all  our  baling  would  have  made  no  impression  on  this 
bnlk  of  water,  which  was  constantly  increased  by  the  seas  shipped  at 
every  one  of  the  fearful  plunges  of  the  boat  and  the  showers  of  spray 
thrown  over  us. 

We  hailed  with  great  relief  this  lull  in  the  wind  which  gave  promise 
of  a  breaking  up  of  the  gale,  and  fearing  for  the  safety  of  the  boat, 
should  the  wind  subside,  leaving  this  fearful  sea  running,  we  attempted 
to  get  fire  lighted  under  the  boiler.  This  was  no  easy  matter,  and  for 
a  while  seemed  impossible.  The  matches  we  had  taken  with  us  were 
wet  and  useless.  The  tinder  was  likewise  saturated  and  of  no  avail. 
Alter  several  hours'  work  we  succeeded  in  getting  a  friction-match  dry 
enough  to  ignite,  Ensign  May  having  warmed  and  dried  it  by  keeping 
it  next  his  body  for  that  purpose,  and  with  this  match  we  lighted  a 
candle  in  a  lantern,  which  was  almost  immediately  extinguished  by  a 
gust  of  wind.  By  a  repetition  of  the  same  process,  Mr.  May  secured 
another  lighted  match,  and  this  time  we  succeeded  in  keeping  our  can- 
dle alight.  We  attempted  then  to  build  a  fire,  but  every  stick  of  wood 
was  soaking  wet.  By  taking  cotton  waste  and  junk,  wet  as  they  were, 
and  pouring  oil  plentifully  over  them,  we  succeeded  at  last  in  lighting 
our  tire. 
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Daring  this  time  the  wind  had  moderated  and  hauled  to  the  south- 
west. I  calculated  the  boat  to  have  been  in  latitude  75^  48' north,  lonpji- 
tude68O30'  west,  on  the  port  tack,  (wind  at  southeast  true,)  and  Iongitu<le 
67°  10'  west  on  the  end  of  each  starboard  tack.  We  had  been  running? 
on  a  line  nearly  east  and  west  during  the  gale,  making  about  twenty- 
five  miles  on  each  tack  before  wearing  ship,  and  obliged  to  go  over 
nearly  the  same  ground  on  account  of  icebergs,  luffing  to  the  wind  as 
occasion  served  or  required. 

At  this  point  1  \«as  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  prosecuting  the 
search  any  longer  was  out  of  the  question.  My  orders  read  positively 
to  return  when  the  fuel  was  half  expended,  and  on  no  account  to  risk 
the  boat  in  the  icepack.  The  fuel  was  half  gone,  and  what  was  left 
was  in  such  a  condition  as  to  lead  to  very  grave  doubts  as  to  its  being 
reliable  for  steaming  on  the  return.  As  far  as  we  could  see  to  the 
northward  and  eastward  was  pack-ice,  and  it  was  in  this  direction  that 
our  port  lay.  I  did  not  know  how  close  to  the  middle  pack  we  had  been 
blown  during  the  gale,  and  I  feared  if  the  wind  came  out  in  the  north- 
west, we  would  not  only  be  blown  down  upon  the  Mellville  Bay  pack, 
but  be  followed  by  detached  portions  of  the  middle  pack  and  caught 
firmly  between  the  two.  Again,  if  we  had  succeeded  in  working  our 
way  through  a  lead  in  toward  the  land,  and  had  reached  it,  we  had  not 
fuel  enough  to  work  our  way  back  through  the  pack-ice,  supposing  that 
a  northwest  wind  had 'not  closed  us  in  for  the  year. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  seen  nothing  of  the  Polaris  or  of  her  people 
Had  they  been  at  Cape  York,  it  would  not  have  added  to  their  chances 
of  safety  had  our  little  party  increased  their  number,  with  the  ice 
ettectnally  closing  our  means  of  exit.  Anxious  as  we  were  to  find  them, 
and  tell  them  of  relief  coming,  1  could  not  further  risk  our  party  beiug 
caught  in  the  ice  in  an  open  boat,  with  the  season  closing,  new  ice 
forming,  and  only  fuel  enough  to  keep  us  warm  for  a  few  days.  I  did 
not  know  how  far  the  United  States  steamer  Tigress  was  behind  us,  nor 
what  our  chances  would  have  been  of  her  rescuing  us  had  we  been 
frozen  in.  The  weather  was  uncertain,  another  gale  like  pur  previous 
one  was  by  no  means  unlikely,  and  my  orders  expressly  forbade  me  to 
jeopardize  the  lives  of  the  party  by  putting  the  boat  in  the  pack-ice. 

Reluctantly,  therefore,  I  was  compelled  to  announce  that  the  search 
must  be  given  up,  and  headed  the  boat  to  the  southeast  on  our  return,  hav- 
ing steam  enough  to  go  ahead  at  4  p.  m.  Having  gone  up  on  the  inshore 
track,  I  concluded  to  return  by  the  off-shore  or  mid-channel  track,  iu 
hopes  that  we  might  see  something  of  the  Polaris  or  her  people,  but  in 
this  we  were  not  gratified. 

The  wind  continued  hauling  to  the  westward,  soon  reducing  the  south- 
east swell,  and  creating  a  swell  from  the  northwest.  Before  this  we 
went  along  at  a  good  rate,  the  weather  clearing  gradually,  the  ice-pack 
disappearing  astern. 

Sunday,  August  10,  opened  clear  and  pleasant;  so  continuing  till  past 
meridian.  For  the  first  time  since  leaving  the  ship  I  succeeded  in  get- 
ting observations,  and  established  the  boat's  position  at  noon  in  latitude 
740  45'  north,  longitude  59^  37'  west,  having  run  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  during  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours. 

At  1  p.  m.  sighted  the  Devil's  Thumb,  bearing  true  northeast  by  north, 
distant  about  sixty  miles,  verifying  our  position  at  noon  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  The  weather  here  became  cloudy  and  squally  from  west- 
southwest,  with  snow,  hail, and  rain.  Wind  shifting  again  at  4  o'clock  to 
southwest,  with  moderate  sea,  and  so  continuing  till  9  p.  m.,  from  whicU 
time  to  midnight  we  had  light,  variable  airs. 
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Mond;;)y,  August  11,  opened  clear  and  pleasant,  with  freshening 
breezes  from  northeast.  At  4  a,  m.  sighted  land  on  port  bow,  which  I 
recognized  as  Cape  Shackelton,  and  at  5.30  a.  m.  sighted  the  Duck 
Islands  on  i)ort  beam.  This  day  and  the  day  previous  we  had  consld- 
*'nible  trouble  with  our  fires.  Knowing  that  we  were  short  of  fuel  we 
«:x)noinized  as  much  as  possible,  and  were  sometimes  rewarded  by  the 
tfDgine  stopping  itself  for  want  of  steam. 

At  noon  got  our  latitude  by  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  to  be  73^  38' 
north,  or  on  the  parallel  of  the  Horse's  Head,  which  now  showed  itself 
on  oar  port  beam.  We  then  headed  in  for  Brown  Island,  oft'  Tessuisak, 
favored  with  a  fine  breeze  from  north-northwest  with  long  swell,  which 
led  me  to  think  that  the  weather  had  been  unsettled  after  our  departure 
from  Cape  York.  At  midnight  we  were  inside  of  Brown  Island,  heading 
in  for  Tessnisak. 

At  1  a.  ni.,  Tuesday,  August  12,  sighted  Jensen's  house,  and  discovered 
a  steamer,  apparently  at  anchor,  in  the  harbor.  8he  immediately  there- 
after steamed  out  toward  us,  and  coming  alongside  of  us  proved  to  be 
the  United  States  steamer  Tigress,  Commander  James  A.  Greer,  from 
Upernavik  the  previous  evening.  I  boarded  her,  and  communicated  to 
Commander  Greer  the  result  of  our  reconnaissance,  imparting  to  him  the 
eircnmstances  of  wind,  weather,  ice,  and  other  details  relating  to  his 
coming  journey,  up  to  4  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  August 
0,  at  which  time  we  left  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  York.  I  exhibited 
to  him  my  chart,  showing  our  track  going  and  returning ;  reported  to 
him  the  x)revalence  of  pack  and  new  ice  in  Allison  Bay,  and  respectfully 
reoommended  him  to  strike  to  the  northwest  from  Cape  Shackelton,  in- 
stead of  looking  for  the  Devil's  Thumb. 

I  also  offered  him  the  services  of  our  entire  party  and  boat,  express- 
ing our  willingness  and  readiness  to  accompany  him  to  the  northward 
in  bis  search  for  the  Polaris,  which  services,  to  our  great  regret,  he  de- 
diued.  lleceiving  from  him  his  mail  and  dispatches  for  you,  I  left  the 
Tigress  at  2  a.  m.,  she  immediately  steaming  to  the  westward  to  round 
Brown  Island,  and  the  Little  Juniata  steered  in  for  her  anchorage  in  front 
of  Jensen's  house. 

The  people  of  the  Tigress  were  all  well,  in  good  spirits,  and  enthusi- 
astic as  to  their  success,  which  we  heartily  wished  them  in  spite  of  our 
disappointment. 

At  8.40  a.  m.,  having  received  on  board  the  six  hundred  pounds  of 
coal  left  with  Jensen  on  the  2d,  and  having  received  from  him  some  seal 
blabber,  in  case  we  ran  out  of  coal,  we  got  our  anchor  and  steamed 
away,  passing  among  the  same  islands,  and  through  the  same  channels, 
as  in  going  north,  and,  favored  with  fine  weather  and  smooth  sea, 
reached  the  ship  without  any  mishap  at  8  p.  m.  today,and  were  warmly 
received  and  welcomed  back  by  you  and  the  other  officers  assembled  at 
the  gangway. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  hope,  in  submitting  this  report  to  your  con- 
sideration, that  my  conduct  in  the  affair  will  meet  with  your  approba- 
tion, and  that  though  we  were  unsuccessful  in  the  endeavor  to  find  the 
Polaris  or  her  people,  no  means  were  left  untried  that  the  nature  of  the 
difficulties  met  with  and  the  limited  ability  of  our  boat  would  allow. 
I  believe  the  Little  Juniata  to  have  accomplished  more  than  was  ex- 
pected of  her  in  reaching  the  parallel  of  75©  62'  north,  there  success- 
lolly  working  through  a  gale  of  great  violence,  and  running  nearly 
seven  hundred  miles  while  away  from  the  ship.  With  the  limited 
chances  for  keeping  a  reckoning,  owing  to  the  thick,  foggy  weather. 
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and  the  constaot  discomfort  of  being  in  wet  clothing,  with  every  arti- 
cle in  the  boat  drenched  by  the  rains  or  by  the  waves  breaking  over 
her,  I  fear  that  this  report  will  not  prove  as  satisfactory  for  navigation 
purposes  hereafter  as  would  be  desired. 

I  have  made  this  report  to  you  in  detail,  omitting  no  circumstance^ 
however  slight,  that  a  fair  general  idea  might  be  obtained  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Arctic  navigation  in  an  open  boat,  even  at  this  the  most 
favorable  season  of  the  year. 

From  our  experience  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  pack-ice  is 
to  be  experienced  from  Allison  Bay  in-shore  to  Cape  York,  and  for  some 
miles  to  the  westward  of  that  place;  that  its  location  with  reference  to 
the  shore  is  dependent  on  the  winds,  which  are  at  best  uncertain  ;  that 
a  lead  in  the  pack  with  one  wind  may  as  surely  be  a  trap  in  which  a 
boat  can  be  caught  in  another  wind  ;  that  at  this  season  even,  new  ice 
an  inch  in  thickness  will  form  in  a  single  night,  as  per  our  experience 
in  Allison  Bay  on  August  4 ;  that  even  the  edges  of  the  pack-ice  were 
three  feet  and  more  in  thickness,  making  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  a  powerful  steamer  to  work  her  way  through  in  safety; 
that  a  gale  of  wind  in  this  region  is  always  attended  with  danger  if  in 
the  neighborhood  of  pack-ice.  It  may  be  that  we  are  giving  no  new  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  but  our  experience  may  be  of  service  to  some 
future  expedition  in  which  a  reconnaissance  may  be  made  in  boats. 

I  have  to  commend  to  you  in  the  most  favorable  terms,  Lieutenant 
Chipp,  Ensign  May,  and  Mr.  Dodge.  To  the  coolness  and  good  judg- 
ment of  Lieutenant  Chipp  I  am  indebted  for  much  assistance  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  expedition,  and  for  the  zeal  manifested  in  cir- 
cumstances of  great  personal  discomfort  and  in  the  face  of  dangerous  diffi- 
culties, he  could  not  have  been  excelled.  Ensign  May  also  performed 
his  duty  with  ability  and  zeal,  untiring  in  his  work  to  the  end.  Of  Mr. 
Dodge  and  his  valuable  assistance  I  have  before  spoken,  and  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  certify  to  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  ice  and 
its  location,  and  the  best  ways  of  avoiding  it,  as  well  as  to  the  cheerful- 
ness and  readiness  with  which  he  bore  his  part  of  the  labors  of  hand- 
ling the  boat,  tending  fires,  steering,  &c.,  as  well  as  going  without  rest 
repeatedly  when  our  proximity  to  the  ice  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
have  him  on  deck  at  all  times,  to  profit  by  his  information  and  previous 
experience. 

I  have  to  call  to  your  favorable  notice  Frank  Hamilton,  machinist, 
Bichard  Street,  boatswain's  mate,  Martin  T.  Maher,  ordinary  seaman, 
and  William  King,  ordinary  seaman,  engineer's  force,  all  of  whom  vol- 
unteered for  the  expedition,  and  who  performed  their  duties  well,  being 
animated  by  the  same  zeal  as  the  officers  in  reaching  Gape  York,  as  long 
as  there  was  a  chance  of  our  being  of  service  to  the  Polaris  or  her  peo- 
ple. And  I  respectfully  request  that  you  will  make  such  mention  of 
these  men  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  their  voluntary 
services  in  a  hazardous  expedition  may  seem,  in  your  judgment,  to  have 
entitled  them. 

Throughout  this  trip  the  officers  and  men  worked  alike  and  fared 
alike,  and  as  we  are  unanimous  in  our  regret  that  as  far  as  finding  and 
relieving  the  Polaris  was  concerned  we  failed,  we  beg  to  assure  yon  we 
are  of  one  voice  in  volunteering  for  any  subseq4ient  expedition  from 
this  ship  or  from  the  United  States,  in  which  our  efforts  can  be  made 
useful,  or  our  experience  in  the  Little  Juniata  of  any  effect. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  commenting  upon  the  great  interest 
taken  in  the  matter  by  yourself,  the  provision  made  for  our  comfort,  and 
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jour  thoughtful  care  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  insure  our 
safety  and  the  success  of  the  expedition. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  captain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

GEOKGE  W.  DE  LONG. 
Lieutenant  U.  8.  K.j  late  Commander  Little  Juniata. 

Commander  D.  L.  Braixe,  U.  S.  N., 

Commanding  United  States  Steamer  Juniata,. 


2so.  37.]  United  States  Steamer  Juniata,  (3d  rate,) 

Godhavnj  I^isco  Island,  Qremland,  August  18,  1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith,  for  the  information  of  the 
Navy  Department,  a  copy  of  a  communication  received  by  me  from 
Commander  James  A.  Greer,  United  States  Navy,  commanding  United 
States  steamer  Tigress,  and  which  contains  the  latest  intelligence  of 
that  vessel  since  her  sailing  from  Upernavik  for  the  northward.  The 
original  of  this  was  sent  via  Iviktout,  Greenland. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

jy.  L.  BRAINE, 
Cammander  JJ.  S.  3r.,  commanding  U.  S.  Steamer  Juniata, 

and  Senior  Officer  Present 
Hon.  George  M.  Bobeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,   Washington^  1).  C. 


Tigress,  off  Tessuisak,  August  12 — 10  m. 

We  have  just  arrived,  my  dear  Braine,  and  I  send  this  by  the  pilot. 
Please  send  the  inclosed  to  the  United  States  by  the  first  good  oppor- 
tunity* If  you  desire  to  see  icebergs,  take  a  run  up  as  far  as  Kingitoke 
and  your  curiosity  will  be  satisfied.  I  had  my  first  bump  to-day ;  could 
not  be  helped,  as  it  was  a  choice  between  rocks  and  bergs.  No  damage 
done;  sensation  novel.  Hear  nothing  of  De  Long. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

JAMES  A.  GREEK. 
Commander  Brahqe, 

Commanding  United  States  Steamer  Juniata^ 

Upernavik  Greenland. 

My  confounded  engine  got  on  center  again  ;  ran  easily  on  a  smooth 
rock ;  backed  off  with  no  damage.    Governor  Jenson  is  going  to  pilot  us 
clear  of  the  island.    I  have  just  met  De  Long  on  his  way  back;  I  send 
this  by  him  at  1.30  m.    All  well. 
Yours,  &c., 

JAS.  a.  GREER. 


United  States  Steamer  Juniata,  (3d  rate,) 
Harbor  of  Saint  John^s,  Newfoundland,  September  13, 1873. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  arrival  at  this  place  of  the 
United  States  steamer  Juniata,  under  my  command,  ten  days  from 
Godhavn,  Island  of  Disco,  Greenland  : 

August  31,  at  9.30  a.  m.,  I  sailed  from  Godhavu,  taking  a  course 
down  the  middle  of  Davis  Strait,  passed  Cape  Walsingham  and  Cum- 
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berland  Sound,  Frobisher's  and  Hudson's  Straits,  crossing  the  track  of 
whalers  on  their  return.  Most  of  the  passage  from  Godhavn  here  was 
performed  under  sail  alone  and  in  very  stormy  weather,  and  here  I 
Avould  beg  leave  to  state  that  from  August  10,  at  Upernavik,  at  which 
date  we  had  our  first  snow,  until  our  departure  from  the  Greenland 
coast,  the  weather  was  boisterous,  with  heavy  gales,  with  ice,  hail,  and 
snow,  the  latter  falling  10  to  18  inches  of  a  night,  with  all  the  indica- 
tions, as  stated  by  the  residents  of  Godhavn,  of  an  early  and  unusually 
severe  winter. 

I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  my  letter  No.  3C,  under  date  of  August  16, 
1873,  wherein  I  informed  the  Department  of  my  intent,  under  your  in- 
structions, to  wait  at  Godhavn  for  the  United  States  steamers  Tigress 
and  Polaris. 

I  had  sent  to  the  Waigatt  mines  our  steam-launch.  Ensign  J.  D. 
Keeler  in  charge,  with  the  intent  of  getting  coal  for  this  ship,  the  Ti- 
gress, and  Polaris ;  when,  August  25,  at  3  a.  m.,  the  Tigress  arrived  at 
Godhavn,  having  been,  between  August  11  and  25,  to  Littleton  Island, 
(latitude  78^  25'  north,  longitude  73^  46'  west,)  and  found  (Commander 
Greer  reports)  the  camp  of  the  Polaris,  near  said  island,  upon  the  main 
land  ;  for  particulars  of  which  I  refer  you  to  Commander  Greer's  report, 
which  I  herewith  inclose ;  also  copies  of  telegrams  sent  from  here. 

About  meridian,  August  25,  the  Tigress,  having  in  the  meantime 
been  coaled  by  me,  sailed  to  make  further  search  along  the  Labrador 
coast  for  the  officers  and  crew,  whom  she  had  not  as  yet  rescued. 

Before  sailing.  Commander  Greer  was  informed  by  me  that  at  Ivik- 
tout,  Greenland,  about  latitude  61^  north,  arrangements  had  been  made 
by  which  he  could  obtain  a  supply  of  coal,  (he  was  furnished  with  a 
chart  of  that  harbor,)  and  I  advised  him  to  take  advantage  of  it,  for, 
with  that  coal,  he  could  continue  his  search  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward. When  he  left  Godhavn,  Disco  Island,  he  had  coal  for  twenty- 
eight  days'  fall  steaming,  and  if  he  were  to  use  it  continuously  his  sup- 
ply should  not  be  exhausted  until  September  22.  Before  Commander 
Greer,  in  the  Tigress,  left  Godhavn,  Island  of  Disco,  on  the  25th  of 
August,  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  had  better  return  to  Godhavn  and 
again  meet  the  Juniata ;  he  informed  that  he  did  not  intend  to  return 
to  Godhavn ;  did  not  need  the  services  of  the  Juniata  any  more ;  did 
not  desire  me  to  remain  there  any  longer  with  the  view  to  assist  him  in 
any  way,  and  that  he  intended  to  proceed  to  Saint  John's,  Newfoundland, 
after  his  search  was  concluded  to  the  west  side  of  Baffin's  Bay  and 
Davis  Straits. 

After  the  Tigress  sailed  I  waited  at  Godhavn  nearly  six  days,  in  the 
meantime  recalling  the  officers  and  men  who  were  at  the  coal  mine. 

The  Department's  telegraph  dispatch  (in  response  to  the  one  sent  by 
me  of  the  Polaris,  as  reported  by  the  Tigress)  was  received  September 
11. 

I  am  coaling  with  dispatch,  and  in  a  day  or  two  will  complete  the 
required  repairs  to  the  engines  and  boilers  of  this  vessel,  and  shall  sail 
in  search  of  the  crew  of  the  Polaris,  in  obedience  to  the  Department 
order  "  to  continue  the  search." 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  health  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  this 
vessel  is  excellent. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  L,  BRAINB, 
Commander  U.  8.  3\,  commanding  V.  8.  Steamer  Juniata, 

and  Senior  Officer  Present, 

Hon.  Geoboe  M.  Bobeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Kavy^  Wo^Mngton^  D.  C. 
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[Telegram.] 

Saint  John's,  Newfoundland,  September  10, 1873. 

Hon.  George  M.  Robeson, 

^Secretary  of  the  Xavy^  Washington^  D.  C,  United  States. 

Janiata  arrived  to-day ;  met  Tigress  at  Upernavik ;  coaled  her.  She 
sailed  August  11  for  Littleton  Island.  Tigress  met  Juniata  steam-launch. 
Lieutenant  De  Long,  off  Tessuisak,  who  had  been  to  Cape  York  in 
launch  and  returned.  At  Disco  met  Tigress  again ;  again  coaled  her. 
August  25,  Commander  Greer  reports :  "  Camp  of  Polaris  found  August 
14  off  Littleton  Island,  (latitude  78o  23'  north,  longitude  73^  46'  west ;) 
crew  of  Polaris  all  well  f  had  gone  south  two  months  before  in  two 
whale  boats  made  of  ship.  Polaris  sank  one  month  after.  Kept  care- 
ful lookout,  going  north  and  coming  south ;  no  signs.  Stopped  at  all 
settlements ;  no  news.  Crew  of  Polaris  probably  on  board  of  whaler 
from  Cape  York.  Tigress  left  Disco  August  25  for  Labrador  coast,  to 
continue  search  as  long  as  coal  and  season  permit." 

D.  L.  BRAINE, 
Commander  United  States  Xavy. 


[Telegram  sent  from  Saint  John's,  Newfoundland,  September  11,  1873.] 

Commodore  William  Reynolds,  XJ.  S.  K., 

Acting  Secretary  Navy^  Washington  City^  United  States. 

"  Dispatch  received ;  will  coal  and  sail  immediately ;  should  I  meet 
Tigress  will  instruct  her  continue  search  of  Polaris  crew,  still  missing.'' 

D.  L.  BRAINE, 
Commander  United  States  Navy. 


[Telegram  from  St.  John's,  N.  F.] 

Geobge  M.  Kobeson, 

Secretary  Navy^  Washington : 

Janiata  not  fit  or  fortified  sufficiently  to  proceed  north  at  this  late 
season.  Captain  Braine  bound  to  sail  at  once.  At  the  recommendation 
of  experienced  sealing  masters  of  this  port,  would  advise  not  to  pro- 
ceed. Five  steamers  now  whaling  north,  and  looking  for  them. 
Oiders  to  come  home  after  5th  September,  fearing  chance  of  being 
frozen  up. 

THOS.  K.  MOLLOY, 

United  States  Consul. 


[Telegram.] 

Navy  Department, 
Washington^  September  13, 1873 

I'onsul  MOLLOY,  St.  John%  K.  F.  : 

Telegram  received.    The  Department  hopes  Juniata  has  gone  north 
in  compliance  with  her  orders. 

WM.  EBYNOLDS,^ 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Kavy. 
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[Telegram.] 

Navy  Department,  September  10,  1873. 

Commander  D.  L.  Braine, 

Commanding  Ufiited  States  Steamer  Juniata^  St.  John^s^  K.  F. : 

Dispatch  received.    Continue  to  search  for  crew  of  Polaris. 

WM.  REYNOLDS, 

Acting  Secretary  ^avy. 

[Telegram.] 

Commodore  Wm.  Reynolds, 

Acting  Secretary  Navy^  Washington  City,  U.  S. : 

Dispatch  received.    Will  coal  and  sail  immediately.    Should  I  meet 
Tigress,  will  instruct  her  continue  search  if  Polaris  crew  still  missing. 

D.  L.  BRAINE, 
Commander  United  States  yavy. 
St.  John's,  N.  F. 


[Telegram.] 

Geo.  M.  Robeson^ 

Secretary  Navy^  Washington,  U,  S. : 

Yesterday  started  north  to  search  as  ordered.  Midnip;ht  overhauled 
by  steamer  Safety.  Polaris  crew  rescued  by  English  steamer  Arctic. 
Telegraphed  from  Dundee,  Scotland ;  reported  by  American  Consul 
MoUoy  to  me.    Returned  to  port  this  day. 

D.  L.  BRAINE, 
Commander  United  States  Navy. 
St.  John's,  September  19, 1873.  • 


[Telegram.] 

Navy  Department, 
Washington,  September  19, 1873. 
United  States  Consul  Molloy, 

SU  John^Sj  Newfoundland : 

Dispatches  of  yesterday  and  to-day  received.    Thanks  for  your  at* 
tention. 

WM.  REYNOLDS, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


[Telegram.] 

Robeson, 

Secretary  Navy,  Washington,  U,  S. : 

Steamer  Hector,  whaler,  arrived  from  Uiantihek  Harbor,  Cumberland 
Inlet.  Sailed  thence  September  17.  Tigress  left  above  place  16th,  goin^ 
to  Poiktout,  Greenland,  for  coal,  thence  to  track  of  homeward-bound 
whalers.  Greer  told  Captain  Hector,  if  he  did  not  get  information  of 
Polaris  or  people,  will  be  at  St.  John's  about  middle  of  October. 

D.  L.  BRAINE, 
Commander  United  States  Navy. 
St.  John's,  September  25. 
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[Telegram.] 

Secretary  Navy,  Washingtanj  D.  C.  : 

Whaling  steamer  Hector  arrived.  Eeport  Tigress  at  TJiantihek,  Cam- 
berland  Sound.  All  well  15th  September.  Will  cruise  to  end  of  Octo- 
ber to  intercept  Scotch  whalers. 

MOLLOY, 
^,  United  States  Consul. 

-  -  Department  op  State, 

Washington^  September  19,  1873. 

Sir  :  A  telegram  has  just  been  received  from  Mr.  William  Reed,  vice- 
consul  of  the  United  States  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  stating  that  the 
"Polaris  expedition  arrived  here  destitute.  Crew  saved,  awaiting 
orders;  telegraph."  There  being  no  fund  at  the  disposal  of  this  Depart- 
ment from  which  the  wants  of  these  seamen  can  be  relieved,  I  have  the 
honor  to  request  you  to  advise  me  of  the  action  to  be  taken  in  the  matter. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  0.  B.  DAVIS, 
Acting  Secretary. 
Hon.  George  M.  Eobeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy, 


_^ 


Navy  Department,  September  19, 1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
this  date,  in  relation  to  the  arrival  of  the  crew  of  the  Polaris  at  Dundee. 
The  Department  would  be  glad  if  you  will  telegraph  at  its  expense  to 
the  United  States  consul  at  Dundee  to  make  proper  provision  for  the 
comfort  of  the  people  of  the  Polaris  and  send  them  to  the  United  States 
by  the  first  steamer,  and  draw  on  this  Department  for  the  amount  ex- 
pended on  this  account. 
Very  respectfully, 

WM.  REYNOLDS, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Hon.  J.  O.  B.  Davis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


Department  of  State, 

Washitigton^  September  19,  1873. 

Sir:  Upon  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  date  respecting  the 
arrival  of  the  crew  of  the  Polaris  at  Dundee,  I  telegraphed  to  the  vice- 
consul  there  as  follows :  "  Provide  for  the  people  of  the  Polaris  and 
send  them  to  the  United  States  by  first  steamer.  Draw  on  Secretary  of 
Xavy  for  expenses.'' 

Since  that  telegram  was  sent  the  following  has  been  received  from 
General  Badeau,  consul-general  at  London,  which  I  communicate  for 
your  information,  viz : 

Polarui  expedition  arrived  at  Dandee.    Budding  ton  and  scientific  men  want  money. 
.Shall  it  be  supplied  ? 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  B.  DAVIS, 

Acting  Secretary, 
Commodore  William  Keynolds, 

Acting  Secretary  of  tJie  Navy. 
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Navy  Department,  September  20, 1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  19th  instant,  in  relation  to  a  telegram  from  the  consul-general  at 
London,  respecting  the  survivors  of  the  Polaris  expedition. 

I  will  thank  you  to  authorize  the  consul  to  supply  the  officers  with. 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  dollars  each,  and  the  men  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  dollars  apiece,  as  they  may  desire,  on  account  of  their  pay, 
and  draw  on  the  Department  for  the  amount. 
Very  respectfully, 

WM.  REYNOLDS, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Hon  J.  C.  B.  Davis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  September  20, 1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this 
date  respecting  advances  to  be  made  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Polaris. 

The  following  telegram  has  been  sent  to  the  consul-general  at  London : 

Sapply  officers  with  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  each,  and  men  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  dollars  each,  on  account  of  their  pay,  and  draw  on  Secretary  of  Navy,  unless 
consul  at  Dundee  has  already  done  so  under  instructions  of  yesterday. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  B.  DAVIS, 

Acting  Secretary. 
Commodore  William  Eeynolds, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Kavy. 


[Telegram.] 

Navy  Depaetmentj  September  19, 1873. 
Commander  Braine, 

Juniata,  St.  John%  K.  F. : 

Await  at  St.  John's  arrival  of  Tigress,  and  then  return  to  New  York. 

WM.  EEYNOLDS, 

A  cting  Secretary  Navy. 

No.  45.]  United  States  Steadier  Juniata,  (3d  rate,) 

Harbor  of  St.  John^s,  Newfoundland,  September  14, 1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  to  the  Department  for  yoar 
information  copies  of  reports  made  to  me  by  Ensign  J.  D.  Keeler,  and 
Second  Assistant  Engineer  H.  E.  Bhoades,  attached  to  this  ship,  in 
regard  to  the  coal-mines  at  Waigatt  Strait,  Disco  Island,  Greenland, 
to  which  an  expedition  was  sent  to  obtain  coal  for  this  ship. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  L.  BRAINE, 
Commander  United  States  Navy, 
Commanding  U.  S.  Steamer  Juniata,  and  Senior  Officer  Present. 

Hon.  Georoe  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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United  States  Steamer  Juniata,  (3(1  rate,) 

Oodhavn^  Disco  Island^  August  30, 1873. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  cruise  of 
the  steam-launch  Little  Juniata,  to  obtain  information  respecting  the 
possibility  of  procuring  coal  on  this  island,  from  the  mines  in  the  Waigatt, 
distant  about  ninety  miles  from  this  place,  and  to  mine  coal  for  this  ship, 
if  possible. 

In  obedience  to  orders  received  from  yourself,  I  took  charge  of  the 
st^m-lannch  Little  Juniata,  having  on  board  the  following  officers: 
second  assistant  engineer,  H.  E.  Bhoades;  gunner,  M.  K.  Henderson; 
captain's  clerk,  G.  J.  Marbury;  pilot,  H.  W.  Dodge;  and  twelve  men, 
with  mining  implements  and  provisions  for  fifteen  days;  and  at  6.15 
p.  m.  on  the  23d  of  August  I  left  this  vessel,  having  in  tow  the  Danish 
sloop  Three  Sist^ers,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  her  back  loaded  with 
coal,  provided  we  could  mine  successfully,  and  if  she  was  not  detained 
by  the  Danish  authorities  at  Bittenbenk.  I  arrived  at  that  place  at  3 
a.  m.,  August  25,  and  at  5.30  a.  m.  went  on  shore  and  communicated 
with  the  governor  of  the  place.  I  found  that  the  sloop  would  be 
delayed  for  some  hours,  as  she  had  cargo  to  discharge,  and  therefore 
made  arrangements  with  the  governor  to  have  the  sloop  follow  me  as 
soon  as  her  cargo  was  landed,  and  at  11.45  a.  m.  of  the  same  I  got 
QDder  way  and  s£ood  for  the  settlement  Njaiasusak,  having  in  tow  a 
smsAl  schooner,  with  eleven  Esquimaux  on  board,  whom  I  had  engaged 
to  assist  me  in  mining,  and  one  of  whom,  the  governor  assured  me, 
knew  the  location  of  the  mine.  I  left  a  quantity  of  provisions  in  the 
sloop,  with  Mr.  Marbury  in  charge.  As  we  were  leaving  the  harbor,  we 
met  a  sloop  from  Egedisminde,  and  upon  hailing  her  was  informed  by 
ber  captain  that  he  had  orders  to  report  to  the  governor  of  Eittenbenk 
for  oar  use  in  transporting  coal. 

At  8  p.  m.  we  arrived  oft  Njaiasusak,  came  to  anchor,  and  communi- 
cated with  the  trader  of  the  station,  from  whom  I  learned  that  we  could 
procure  more  Esquimaux  help  from  his  station  if  we  should  need  it. 

There  being  indications  of  bad  weather,  upon  learning  that  there  was 
no  harbor  near  the  mine,  I  set  an  anchor-watch,  and  arranged  for  the 
remainder  of  the  crew  to  sleep  on  shore.  The  next  day,  at  10.25  a.  m., 
I  got  under  way  and  started  for  the  mines.  Owing  to  our  inability  to 
speak  the  Esquimaux  language,  we  were  unable  to  communicate  freely 
with  our  pilot,  who,  it  afterward  appeared,  had  been  misled  by  depend- 
ing upon  the  assumed  knowledge  of  some  of  the  natives,  hunters  at 
Njaiasusak. 

At  3  p.  m.,  by  the  advice  of  the  pilot,  we  came  to  anchor  about  six- 
teen miles  above  [Njaiasusak,  and  accompanied  by  second  assistant 
en^neer,  H.  E.  Rhoades,  and  the  pilot,  I  went  on  shore,  but  we  failed 
to  find  indications  of  coal  in  any  quantity.  I  then  asked  the  pilot  if  he 
knew  the  place  where  the  Three  Sisters  had  taken  her  last  cargo  of 
coal.  He  answered  affirmatively,  and  I  then  ordered  him  to  take  me 
to  that  place,  which  he  did,  and  at  6.15  p.  m.,  August  26,  we  came  to 
anchor  about  six  miles  above  Kjaiasusak.  Accompanied  by  Mr. 
Hhoades,  I  went  on  shore  again  and  found  several  veins  of  coal  that 
had  been  partially  opened  by  the  natives.  The  inspection  proving 
satisfactory,  I  immediately  landed  implements,  provisions,  and  men, 
and  organized  camp.  The  vein  in  which  we  decided  to  commence  min- 
ing is  quite  near  the  beach,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level. 
I  afterward  opened  another  vein,  also  near  the  beach,  as  I  found  that 
by  so  doing  I  could  work  my  men  to  better  advantage.     We  commenced 
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work  at  5.30  a.  m.,  August  27,  and  having  removed  sand  and  rubbish, 
at  7  a.  m.  commenced  taking  out  coal.  After  having  worked  nine  hours 
I  found  that  we  had  taken  out  and  placed  upon  the  beach,  ready  for 
embarking,  fifteen  tons  of  coal.  The  force  employed  was  eleven  men 
(two  0$  them  natives)  mining,  and  nine  Esquimaux  (men  and  women) 
engaged  in  bagging  the  coal  and  carrying  it  to  the  beach. 

Owing  to  the  slowness  or  incapacity  of  the  captain  of  the  sloop,  she 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  mines,  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  content 
myself  with  having  the  coal  already  for  shipment. 

The  implements  which  we  employed  in  mining  were  picks,  shovels, 
and  chisel-bars,  and  I  found  them  fully  efficient  for  the  work.  At  8.40 
a.  m.,  August  28, 1  received  orders  from  yourself,  per  kayak,  to  return 
to  this  vessel  with  all  dispatch.  I  immediately  struck  ray  camp  and 
embarked  men  and  implements  in  the  steam-launch,  carrying  only  suffi- 
cient provisions  to  enable  me  to  reach  the  ship,  and  embarking  all  the 
coal  I  possibly  could,  amounting  to  thirty-eight  bags,  fourteen  of  which 
remained  in  the  launch  when  we  reached  the  ship.  The  remainder  of 
my  provisions  I  embarked  in  the  schooner  and  sent  to  Bittenbenk,  con- 
signing them  to  the  care  of  the  governor  of  that  place,  and  made  all 
haste  to  reach  this  place,  where  we  arrived  at  12  meridian,  August  29, 
having  been  absent  from  the  ship  five  days  and  eighteen  hours.  The 
veins  of  coal  which  we  worked  were  of  from  15  to  30  inches  in  thickness, 
and  I  noticed  that  the  coal  became  of  better  quality  as  we  worked  into 
the  hill.  I  believe  that  a  force  of  one  hundred  men  could  easily  mine 
and  embark  fifty  tons  of  coal  per  day  in  ordinary  weather,  for  I  think 
that,  except  in  gales  of  wind,  the  surf  is  never  so  heavy  as  to  prevent 
ship's  boats  from  landing  and  carrying  off  loads ;  if  necessary,  a  small 
wharf  could  be  easily  constructed,  as  there  is  plenty  of  stone  near  by. 
In  case  of  h^avy  weather,  a  vessel  using  steam-power  could  easily  find 
a  lee  from  wind  of  any  direction.  The  harbor  of  Bittenbenk  is  only 
forty  miles  from  the  mine,  bearing  about  E.S.E.,  (true)  the  land  on  the 
K.E.  side  of  the  Waigat  is  very  high  and  would  afford  a  protectioa 
against  K.E.  winds,  even  at  a  long  distance  from  the  shore ;  the  width  of 
the  Waigatt  at  this  point  is  about  twenty-five  miles.  Flakkenbenk,  the 
S.E.  point  of  Disco  Island,  forms  a  protection  against  winds  from  K.W., 
and  Bittenbenk  harbor  is  perfectly  protected  from  S.E.  gales. 

I  noticed  a  constant  current  to  the  northward  and  westward  setting 
through  the  strait,  and  found  the  whole  of  the  Waigat,  as  far  as  I  could 
observe,  entirely  clear  of  pack  and  floe-ice,  although  icebergs  were  quite 
numerous. 

IN^ative  help  uray  be  easily  obtained,  and  at  reasonable  rates,  the  usual 
price  being  one-half  of  a  Danish  dollar  (about  28  cents,)  per  day,  and 
rations. 

The  only  shelter  we  had  or  needed  at  the  mines  were  the  canvas  tents 
we  took  from  this  ship,  and  all  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  health.  In  con- 
clusion, I  have  the  honor  to  express  it  as  my  opinion  that  coal  can  be 
procured  at  the  Waigat  mines  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  with  reason- 
able outlay  of  time  and  labor. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respecttully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  D.  KEELEB, 
Ensign  United  States  Navy, 

Commander  D.  L.  Bbaine,  U.  S.  N., 

Commanding  United  Utates  Steamer  Juhiata^  (3d  rate^) 

Godhavn,  Disco  Islandy  Greenland, 
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United  States  Steamer  Juniata,  (3d  rate,) 
Oodhavn,  Disco  Idandy  Greenland^  August  30, 1873. 

Sir  :  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  observa- 
tions of  the  coal  recently  mined  by  the  expedition  sent  by  you  in  the 
steam-launch  Little  Juniata  to  the  coal-mines,  on  the  north  side  of 
this  Island,  and  about  ninety  miles  distant  from  this  place. 

At  6.15  p.  m.  of  the  26th  instant  we  arrived  at  the  coal  mine  about 
six  miles  beyond  Njaiasnsak.  a  small  settlement  or  hunting  station. 
Ensign  J.  D.  Keeler,  who  was  in  command  of  the  expedition,  and  my- 
self went  on  shore  to  prospect,  and  found  three  veins  of  coal  that  had 
been  barely  opened  by  the  Esquimaux.  The  best  vein  of  the  three  was 
about  2^  feet  in  thickness,  running  longitudinally  through  the  moun- 
tain, only  a  few  feet  back  from  the  beach,  and  about  100  feet  above  the 
level.  »•** 

On  top  of  this  vein  of  coal  were  three  strata,  viz :  one  stratum  of  • 
sand  about  6  feet  thick,  another  of  black  plate  clay  about  3  feet  thick, 
and  another  of  sand  about  6  feet  in  thickness.    The  latter  was  immedi- 
ately on  top  of  the  coal,  very  hard  and  occupied  at  least  one-third  of  ' 
our  time  in  removing  it  from  the  coal. 

At  7  a.  m.  of  27th  we  commenced  work,  and  in  nine  hours  took  out 
about  fifteen  tons  of  coal,  and  piled  it  on  the  beach,  ready  for  embarka- 
tion in  the  sloop  as  soon  as  it  arrived.  The  tools  we  used,  which  proved  • 
efficient  and  suflBcient,  were  a  dozen  common  pick-axes,  a  half  dozen 
ehisel-bars,  and  a  dozen  shovels,  using  the  latter  only  for  removing  the 
sand.  The  mining  was  done  by  nine  of  our  men  and  two  Esquimaux, 
and  the  coal  carried  in  bags,  made  of  hide,  by  nine  other  Esquimaux 
to  the  beach.  In  the  afternoon  we  divided  our  party  into  two  separate 
gangs,  and  worked  upon  two  separate  veins,  both  veins  being  near  at 
hand. 

Next  morning  we  found  that  the  strata  overlaying  the  coal  had 
broken  away  and  slid  down,  filling  up  our  working  ledge,  which  sand 
bad  to  be  removed  before  we  could  continue  work.  This  was  done  after 
a  half-hours'  labor,  and  we  resumed  work  upon  th6  vein.  As  we  ad- 
vanced into  the  vein  I  noticed  that  the  coal  gradually  assumed  a  blacker 
and  brighter  hue,  indicating  the  presence  of  bitumen,  and  some  lumps 
^ere  sprinkled  with  small  particles  of  resin.  The  vein  was  also  grow- 
ing thicker,  being  at  this  time  over  3  feet  in  thickness.  Up  to  this  time 
^e  had  only  gone  about  4  feet  into  the  vein  longitudinally. 

At  8.45  a.  m.  of  the  28th  instant.  Ensign  Keeler  received  orders  from 
vou,  brought  by  two  kayaks  from  Godhavn,  for  the  expedition  to  return 
toGodhavn  as  soon  as  possible,  as  you  only  awaited  our  arrival  to  depart 
trom  that  place.  The  sloop  had  not  arrived  up  to  this  time,  and  we  had 
no  means  for  transporting  the  coal  which  we  had  mined  to  Godhavn, 
consequently  we  were  obliged  to  leave  all  that  would  not  go  into  the 
launch  on  the  beach.  This  we  were  very  loth  to  do,  but  there  was  no 
bflp  for  it.  After  depositing  our  tents,  implements,  &c.,  into  the 
launch,  we  found  we  had  only  room  for  about  two  tons  of  coal,  which 
^e  brought  with  us.  Our  twelve  men,  six  officers,  and  two  Esquimaux, 
Ju  addition  to  the  other  things,  sunk  the  launch  pretty  deep.  Our  water- 
tanks,  with  the  exception  of  two  compartments  holding  about  forty 
^lons  of  water,  were  converted  into  coal-bunkers,  consequently  we 
Acre  obliged  to  use  salt-water  for  our  boilers,  which  necessitated  fre- 
quent blowing  to  get  rid  of  the  saline  matter  left  behind,  after  the  steam 
had  been  generated  from  the  water. 

The  expenditare  of  fuel  to  heat  the  double  quantity  of  water  used, 
vhich  stood  at  a  temperature  of  42°  F,  was  necessarily  greater  t'lan  it 
16  N 
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^ould  have  been  bad  we  used  fresb-watcr,  which  this  boiler  was  built 
for  the  use  of. 

We  made  the  run  from  the  mines  to  the  ship,  a  distance  of  ninety 
miles,  in  exactly  fifteen  hours,  burning  about  one  and  a  quarter  tons  of 
coal,  during  which  time  we  kept  up  k  regular  pressure  of  steam  of 
twenty  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  with  the  furnace  door  open  a  part  ot 
the  time,  and  at  no  time  allowed  the  saturation  to  go  above  ■^^.  We 
were  unable  to  perform  any  careful  experiments  of  the  coal  on  the  trip, 
but  the  following  observations  of  its  steaming  qualities,  made  by  me,  I 
most  respectfully  submit  to  you. 

The  coal,  when  taken  out  of  the  mine,  was  chiefly  in  lumps,  but  it  is 
so  friable  in  its  structure  that  about  half  of  it  broke  into  small  particles 
while  transporting  it  to  the  launch  from  the  mine.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  ignite,  it  burns  freely,  and  forms  very  little  clinker,  and  I  found 
that  the  small  particles  burned  nearly  as  well  as  the  lumps.  By  weight, 
I  should  judge  that  it  required  about  one-fourth  more  of  this  coal  con- 
sumed in  any  given  time  to  produce  a  mechanical  efiect  equal  to  the 
best  Welsh  coal.  It  is  bituminous  in  its  nature,  it  produces  very  little 
smoke,  of  a  brownish  color,  and  requires  very  little  labor  in  stoking ; 
and  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  a  thick  and  level  fire. 

During  our  leisure  time  at  the  mines  we  prospected  the  immediate 
vicinity  and  found  other  veins,  which  indicated  good  coal  and  quanti- 
ties of  it.  The  coal  is  so  easily  mined  that  our  force  of  twenty -one 
people  could  have  removed  and  carried  to  the  beach  at  least  one  hun- 
dred tons  of  coal  within  five  days,  with  the  tools  which  we  used. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  E.  RHODES, 
Second  Assistant  Engineer j  U.  S.  X, 


United  States  Steamer  Juniata,  (3d  rate,) 
Harbor  of  8t  John^Sj  Xewfoundlafid,  September  28,  1873. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith,  for  the  information  of  the 
Department,  a  copy  of  my  orders,  given  to  Commander  James  A.  Greer, 
commanding  the  [Jnited  States  steamer  Tigress,  at  Godhavn,  Disco 
Island,  Greenland,  on  Augnst  25, 1873,  as  senior  officer  present,  and 
which  I  judged  are  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  myself. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  L.  BRAINE, 
Commander  U.  S,  i\r..  Commanding 
JJ,  8.  8.  Juniata^  (3d  rate)  and  Senior  Officer  present, 
Hon.  George  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Naty^  Washington^  D.  C. 


United  States  Steamer  Juniata, 
Oodhavn,  Disco  Island^  Greenland,  August  25,  1873. 

Sir  :  I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication 
of  this  date,  with  the  satisfactory  information  that,  with  the  United 
States  steamer  Tigress,  under  your  command,  you  successfully  reached 
Littleton  Island,  Smith  Sound,  Arctic  region,  where  you  state  that  you 
obtained  information  that  the  crew  of  the  Polaris  passed  last  winter, 
and  departed  to  the  southward,  some  time  in  June,  1873.   Ton  also  feel 
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eaoviDced  that  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Polaris  have  been  picked  up 
by  some  of  the  whalers  that  this  year  passed  Cape  York.  You  will, 
therefore,  be  pleased  to  carry  oat  the  instructions  ot  the  honorable  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  by  "  renewing  your  search "  on  the  west  side  of 
Davis  Straits,  until  yon  find  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Polaris,  or  you 
gain  satisfactory  information  of  them,  or  yon  feel  satisfied  that  yon  have 
ilooe  all  in  your  power  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Navy  Department, 
from  which  I  qnote  as  follows :  ^'  Prosecate  yonr  search  after  parting 
company  with  him,  (Commander  Braine,)  according  to  yonr  own  discre- 
tion nnder  your  orders."    Wishing  you  success, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  L.  BEAINE, 
Commanderj  Commanding  United  States 

Steamer  Juniata^  and  Senior  Officer  present. 

Commander  J.  A.  Greer, 

Commanding  United  States  Steams  Tigress. 

P.  S. — As  you  do  not  desire  me  to  remain  here  any  longer,  with  the- 
view  of  assisting  yon  in  your  search  for  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  United 
States  steamer  Polaris,  I  will  sail  from  this  port  for  St.  John's,  New- 
foandland,  about  September  1  or  5, 1873,  or  as  soon  as  the  coaling  party 
bave  retured  from  the  coal-mine. 

D.  L.  BRAINE, 
Commander^  United  States  yavy. 


Navy  Department,  October  9, 1873. 

SiE :  The  Department  has  received  your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo.  No. 
oO,  and  the  copy  therewith  inclosed  of  the  orders  given  by  you  to  Com- 
maDder  J.  A.  Greer,  commanding  the  United  States  steamer  Tigress, 
in  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  the  Department. 
Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  M.  ROBESON, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Commander  D.  L.  Braine,  U.  S.  N., 

Commanding  United  States  Steamer  Juniata. 


United  States  Steamee  Juntata,  (3d  rate,) 

St  John%  Newfoundland^  October  16,  1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  United  States  steamer 
Tigress,  under  the  command  of  Commander  James  A.  Greer,  arrived  in 
this  port  this  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock. 

Agreeably  with  the  telegraphic  instrnctions  I  have  received  from  the 
2^avy  Department,  I  have  remained  with  this  vessel  nnder  my  com- 
mand at  this  port  until  the  arrival  of  the  Tigress,  and  now,  in  accord- 
aoee  with  the  Department's  orders,  propose  to  sail  with  this  vessel  nnder 
my  command  for  New  York  about  the  20th  instant,  weather  permitting. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  L.  BRAINE, 
Commander  U.  8.  JV.,  Commanding  Juniata^  Senior  Offi^cer present. 
lion.  Geo.  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington^  D,  C. 
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[Telegram.] 

Navy  Department,  October  17, 1873. 

Proceed  to  Xew  York  with  Jiiuiata. 

(lEO.  M.  ROBESON, 

Secretary  of  Navy, 
Commander  Braine, 

Care  of  United  states  Consul^  St.  John\  Xeicfoundland. 


Consulate  of  the  United  States  op  America, 

Dundee,  October  L>2,  1873. 

Sir  :  The  Ravenscraig  steamer,  which  picked  up  the  fourteen  men  of 
the  United  Statics  steamer  Polaris  off  Cape  York,  arrived  here  on  Satur- 
day with  the  rough  boat  which  the  men  had  made  during  last  winter,  and 
by  which  they  escaped  from  the  ice.  In  the  name  of  the  United  States,  I 
claimed  said  boat  as  the  property  of  the  Navy  Department,  being  in  my 
opinion  valuable  as  a  relic  of  the  north  polar  expedition.  The  captain 
denied  my  claim  thereto,  and  stated  (what  I  was  not  then  aware  of)  that 
he  was  presented  with  the  boat  by  Captain  Buddington,  Chester,  and 
each  and  all  of  the  men  of  the  Polaris,  and  that  it  was  now  his  property. 

However,  the  owner  of  the  Ravenscraig,  Niniau  Lockhart,  esq.,  of 
Kirkcaldy,  and  the  captain,  very  graciously  (while  repudiating  the  Navy 
Department's  right  to  the  boat)  made  a  free  gift  of  it  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington,  and  it  will,  I  understand,  be  sent  there  along 
with  the  three  men  of  the  Polaris,  (Bryan,  Mauch,  and  Booth,)  who  ar- 
rived at  this  consulat'C  to-day  in  the  Erick  whaler. 

I  telegraphed  you  this  afternoon  that  these  three  men  bad  safely  ar- 
rived, and  would  be  forwarded  to  New  York  by  the  Georgia  steamship, 
of  the  State  Line  Steamship  Company,  sailing  from  Glasgow  on  Fri- 
day, 1st. 

Let  me  repeat  that  this  company  deserves  thanks  for  their  attention, 
and  repeated  otiers  to  convey  the  Polaris  crew  to  New  York.  The  mo- 
ment they  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Bryan,  Booth,  and  Mauch  they  tele- 
graphed me  that  the  Georgia  was  at  their  service,  and  I  accepted  their 
generous  offer  to  convey  these  men  (along  with  the  boat  referred  to)  in 
the  saloon  of  their  steamer  to  New  York  free  of  charge.  They  will  proba 
bly  reach  New  Y"ork  on  Wednesday  week,  5th  or  6th  November.  All  of 
them  are  in  good  health,  and  I  have  supplied  them  with  clothing  and 
money,  same  as  I  did  to  the  others. 

Captain  Allen  and  the  surgeon.  Dr.  Souttar,  of  the  Ravenscraig 
steamship,  who  picked  up  the  fourteen  men,  have  personally  sustained 
heavy  expenses  in  providing  from  their  own  wardrobes  clothing  to  all 
the  men.  On  investigation  I  find  that  Captain  Allen  gave  clothing  to 
Captain  Buddington,  Mr.  Chester,  and  other  men,  to  the  value  of  ten 
pounds  sterling,  while  the  surgeon.  Dr.  Souttar,  distributed  a  great 
number  of  articles  of  his  own  clothing  to  Dr.  Bessels  and  others,  w^hich 
would  exceed  six  pounds  in  value.  You  may  have  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  clothing  so  furnished,  when  I  mention  that,  when  picked  up, 
the  fourteen  men  of  the  Polaris  were,  many  of  them,  pretty  much  clothed 
with  bear-skins,  seal-skins,  and  other  like  articles.  I  would,  therefore, 
recommend  that,  iu  addition  to  the  thanks  of  the  Navy  Department 
being  conveyed  to  Captain  Allen  and  his  crew  for  the  rescue  of  tie 
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Polaris  people,  as  well  as  Dr.  Soattar,  for  his  kindness,  they  should  be 
I^imbarsed  for  their  personal  outlays  of  clothing  by  tlie  Government. 
I  wished  these  two  gentlemen  (Captain  Allen  and  Dr.  Souttar)  to  state 
to  me  what  claims  they  had,  but  tiiey  declined  to  do  so,  saying  that 
they  would  rather  prefer  the  Department  itself  to  recognize  their  efforts 
in  whatever  way  the  Department  thought  proper.  They  mentioned  to 
me,  however,  that  by  receiving  the  men,  and  having  them  on  board,  they 
missed  the  opportunity  of  catching  whales,  (by  which  their  wages  are 
re^rulated,)  and  only  returned  to  Dundee  with  one  fish. 

3Ir.  Lockhart,  the  owner  of  the  Ilavenscraig,  has,  in  answer  to  my 
rwiaest  to  be  furnished  with  his  claim  for  the  board  of  the  fourteen 
seamen  of  the  Polaris,  from  23d  June  last,  (when  they  were  picked  up,) 
just  waited  upon  me.  He  says  that  he  cannot  properly  estimate  what 
remuneration  he  is  entitled  to  therefor,  as  he  gave  the  men  the  free  use 
of  everything  on  board,  which  they  availed  themselves  of. 

Like  Captain  Allen  and  Burgeon  Souttar,  he  prefers,  he  says,  to  leave 
his  remuneration  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Navy  Department,  feeling 
satisfied  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  not  fail  to  recom- 
pense him  for  the  loss  he  has  sustained  in  his  vessel  returning  home  with 
only  one  fish,  caused,  he  alleges,  by  receiving  the  Polaris's  men,  and 
having  them  on  board,  and  providing  for  their  wants,  and  getting  them 
.sent  to  Dundee. 

It  is  not  my  duty  to  offer  any  suggestions  to  the  Department  as  to 
the  course  to  be  pursued;  but,  as  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  government 
and  the  British  press  and  people  are  anxiously  watching  what  remuner- 
ation or  recognition  will  be  made  by  the  United  States  Navy  to  the 
owners,  captain,  surgeon,  and  crew  of  the  Ravenscraig,  for  their  various 
kindnesses  to  the  Polaris  crew,  and  for  rescuing  them,  I  am  sure  that 
Congress,  on  the  recommendation  of  your  Department,  will  not  fail  to 
generously  consider  their  claims,  and  award  them  ample  recompense  for 
their  labors  and  outlays. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  REID, 
United  States  Vice-ConstiL 

Hon.  George  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Xavi/y  WaM7}gtonj  I).  C. 


Xo.  72.J  United  States  Steamer  Juniata,  (3d  rate,) 

Navy-Yard^  Brooklyn^  N,  T.,  November  10,  1873. 

Sir  :  Referring  to  paragraph  No.  1093,  United  States  Naval  Regula- 
tions, authorized  by  act  ot*  Congress  May  17,  18G4, 1  have  the  honor  to 
again  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  cases  of  the  following- 
named  men,  reported  by  me  in  my  letter  No.  30  to  the  Department,  under 
date  of  August  16,  1873,  as  deserving  of  medals  of  honor,  for  extra- 
ordinary service  rendered  as  volunteers,  in  forming  the  crew  of  the 
steam-launch  Little  Juniata,  in  her  cruise  from  Upernavik  to  Cape  York, 
<ireenland,  and  return,  and  whose  names  1  think  the  Department  may 
have  overlooked. 

I  would  again  ask  that,  if  consonant  with  the  views  of  the  honorable 
Secretary,  the  medals  of  honor  and  the  accompanying  gratuity,  desig- 
nated by  the  act  of  Congress  above  referred  to  ''  under  the  head  of 
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extraordinary  heroism  in  the  line  of  their  profession,"  may  be  allowed 
these  men,  viz:  Bichard  Street,  boatswain's  mate ;  Frank  Hamilton^ 
machinist ;  William  King,  seaman,  extra ;  and  Martin  T.  Maher,  ordinary 
seaman. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  L.  BRAINE, 
Commander  U,  8.  N'.^  Commanding  JJ.  8.  Steamer  Juniata, 

Hon.  George  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington^  7?.  C. 


United  States  Steamer  Juniata,  (3d  rate,) 

Off  Battery^  New  Yorlc^  November  1, 1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  the  cruise  of 
the  United  States  steamer  Juniata,  under  my  command,  whilst  prose- 
cuting the  search  in  the  Arctic  regions  for  the  United  States  steamer 
Polaris,  her  officers  and  crew ;  all  under  your  orders  dated  June  19, 
1873. 

The  Juniata  sailed  June  24,  from  the  port  of  New  York,  deeply  laden 
with  a  deck-load  of  coal  and  a  reduced  complement  of  men.  We  arrived 
at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  June  30,  and,  after  sheathing  her  bows  to 
meet  the  ice,  and  coaling  ship  to  her  utmost  capacity  with  a  heavy  deck- 
load  of  coal  for  the  United  States  steamer  Tigress,  July  9, 1873,  we 
sailed  for  the  Arctic  regions.  Amid  dense  fogs  we  prosecuted  the  voyage 
toward  Greenland,  having  several  very  narrow  escapes  from  collisions 
with  icebergs. 

July  14  we  arrived  off  Fiskernaes,  where  we  met  large  quantities  of 
ice,  and  had  to  pick  our  way  very  carefully  through  it.  After  several 
hours'  delay  off  this  port,  and  making  the  usual  signals  and  failing  to 
obtain  a  pilot,  we  stood  to  the  northward  along  the  coast  and  had  several 
very  narrow  escapes  (owing  to  fogs)  from  rocks  and  icebergs  which 
lined  the  coast. 

July  17  arrived  at  the  port  of  Sukkertoppen,  Greenland,  after  con- 
siderable difficulty.  Being  unable  to  procure  dogs  at  this  place,  in  accord- 
ance with  your  instructions,  after  exchanging  official  visits  with  the 
Danish  Governor  Larsen,  I  sailed  at  4  a.  m.on  the  18th  for  Holsteinborg^ 
at  which  place  I  arrived  the  same  day  at  midnight. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Governor  Frederick  Larsen,  with  whom  I 
exchanged  official  civilities,  I  procured  at  Holsteinborg  eighteen  Esqui- 
maux dogs  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  seal-skins  for  the  use  of  the  officers^ 
and  men  of  the  Tigress. 

On  July  21 1  left  Holsteinborg  for  Godhavn,  island  of  Disco.  While 
at  the  last-named  port  I  landed  about  seventy  tons  of  Cardiff  coal  in 
bags  for  the  Tigress,  'also  the  dogs  purchased  at  Holsteinborg,  and  in 
addition  twelve  others  purchased  for  the  same  object  at  this  last  port. 
At  this  part  of  the  Greenland  coast,  I  may  state  that  our  cruise  became* 
of  the  most  interesting  character,  having  passed  a  belt  of  ice  off  Fis- 
kernaes, also  many  bergs  which  had  been  swept  by  the  current  setting 
around  from  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  and  thence  north  up  the 
west  coast. 

Our  necessitated  stay  at  Godhavn  of  one  week,  enabled  the  officers- 
to  prosecute  most  interesting  explorations  in  regard  to  Arctic  mosses, 
fiowers,  and  ferns  on  the  mountains  hereabout ;    also  to  observe  an 
immense  number  of  icebergs  in  Disco  Bay,  which  had  broken  oft*  from 
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tk  glaciers  back  of  Jacobbhaveii  Fiord,  thence  passing  oat  of  tbe  bay 
totbe  westward  of  the  island  of  Disco,  and  drifting  to  the  northward 
fith  the  current,  there  being  over  a  thousand  in  sight  at  one  time,  and 
others  moving  up  through  Waigatt  Strait  to  the  northward  of  the  island 
of  Disco,  in  connection  with  those  already  mentioned,  came  from  Tus- 
^akats  glaciers  to  the  northward  of  Prindseu  Island. 

lu  conversation  with  the  assistant  governor,  A.  F.  Mnldriep,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  the  inspector,  S.  T.  Krarup  Smith,  was  in  official  charge  of 
Godhavn,  and  the  esteemed  lady,  the  wife  of  Inspector  Smith,  of  North 
Greenland,  I  first  learned  of  the  deposits  of  coal  on  Disco  Island,  at 
Nomsook  Peninsula,  on  Amenak  Fjord ;  but,  as  my  object  was  to  reach 
Upernavik  with  all  dispatch,  I  could  not  at  the  time  make  an  examina- 
tioa  of  the  coal  veins. 

July  29, 1  sailed  for  Upernavik,  and  on  the  passage  to  that  point, 
where  we  arrived  July  31,  we  encountered  many  immense  icebergs, 
whose  altitudes  were  often  200  feet  and  upward ;  we  had  several  nar- 
row escapes  from  them,  and  on  the  morning  of  July  31,  whilst  pursu- 
ing our  voyage,  owing  to  the  large  variation  of  the  compass  85''  west- 
erly and  upward  and  the  local  deviation  together  with  the  inset  of  the 
tides  in  the  fiords,  the  ship  was  placed  in  a  most  perilous  situation,  we 
having  ran  into  the  midst  of  a  group  of  very  high  mountainous  rocks. 
Tbe  rocks  first  reported  close  aboard  we  barely  sheered  clear  of,  only  to 
find  others  on  both  bows  and  beam,  and  also  in  the  direction  in  which 
we  had  come.  After  drifting  about  for  half  an  hour  and  using  our 
steam  we  fortunately  found  an  anchorage  in  85  fathoms  of  water,  the 
general  depth  around  us  having  been  200  fathoms  and  more.  Here  we 
lay  close  to  the  rocks,  2,000  feet  in  height,  for  several  hours  until  the 
fog  lifted,  when  we  were  fortunate  again  to  get  to  sea ;  and  that  after- 
noon, after  winding  our  way  through  an  innumerable  number  of  bergs, 
we  anchored  in  the  port  of  Upernavik. 

Governor  Rudolph  and  m^^self  exchanged  courtesies  immediately,  and 
he  informed  me  that  a  ship  of  even  half  the  size  of  the  Juniata  had 
never  been  there,  certainly  during  the  period  of  his  official  stay,  extend- 
ing over  thirty -five  years.  He  warned  me  of  the  great  danger  of  re- 
maining there,  and  recommended  me  to  immediately  place  the  ship  in 
what  is  called  the  Danish  Harbor,  where  the  Royal  Greenland  Trading 
Company's  vessels  are  loaded.  1  followed  his  advice  and  anchored  in 
this  harbor,  which  can  more  properly  be  designated  as  a  pocket,  and 
vbere  a  vessel  is  protected  from  the  prevailing  gales  of  that  period  on 
that  coast,  which  blow  from  southwest,  true.  Here  we  moored  head  and 
stem  with  our  heaviest  cables.  From  this  point  I  dispatched  our  largest 
steam-launch,  the  little  Juniata,  under  command  of  Lieut.  George  W. 
I>eLong,  United  States  !Navy,  who  had  associated  with  him  (they  all 
being  volunteers)  the  following-named  officers  and  men  :  Lieut.  Charles 
W.  Chipp,  Ensign  Sidney  H.  May,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Dodge,  ice-pilot ; 
Bichard  Street, boatswain's  mate;  Frank  Hamilton,  machinist;  William 
King,  seaman  extra;  and  Martin  T.  Maher,  ordinary  seaman. 

With  the  Little  Juniata  most  carefully  equipped,  with  sixty  days' 
provisions  and  fifteen  days'  coal,  August  the  2d,  she  sailed  for  Cape 
York,  to  prosecute  the  search  for  the  Polaris,  her  officers  and  crew. 
After  performing  what  Governor  Rudolph  considered  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  voyages  on  record,  along  the  fast  ice,  through  the  innum- 
erable icebergs,  pack  and  hummock  ice  of  Melville  Bay,  to  Gape  York, 
latitude  75°  56'  north,  longitude  68°  18'  west,  (for  full  particulars  of 
her  cruise,  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  you  to  Lieutenant  DeLong's  re- 
port, a  copy  of  which  I  forwarded  to  the  Department,)  he  returned  to 
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the  ship  at  U[)eniavik,  August  12,  having  met  the  Tigress  off  Tessui^ak, 
ber  commanding  officer,  Lieutenant  DeLong,  having  imparted  to  Com- 
mander Greer  what  I  considered  important  information  in  regard  totbe 
open  water  at  that  time  between  Cape  York  and  Tessuisak,  no  doabt 
thereby  facilitating  the  voyage  of  the  Tigress  to  the  northward  and 
westward  on  her  search. 

Having  had  several  falls  of  snow  between  the  2d  and  12th  of  August, 
and  being  warned  by  Governor  liudolph  of  the  peril  of  a  stay  here  of 
a  ship  of  the  size  of  the  Juniata,  ice  having  also  formed  in  the  ponds 
200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ever  since  my  arrival  fiudiug  it 
necessary  to  stretch  hawsers  across  the  harbor  to  keep  out  the  ice,  and 
having  to  use  our  guns  with  solid  shot  to  break  up  the  small  bergs 
drifting  down  against  the  ship,  and  having  delivered  to  the  Ti|jfress  the 
seal-skin  clothing,  coaled,  and  dispatched  her  from  this  point,  the  ue- 
cessity  was  apparent  that  I  should  proceed  to  my  next  point  of  rendez- 
vous with  the  Unit^jd  States  steamer  Tigress,  viz,  Godhavn,  island  of 
])isco.  Thence  I  sailed  August  13,  and  having  very  clear  weather  ar- 
rived at  Godhavn  August  15,  where  1  expected  to  await  until  the  last 
of  the  season,  October  15,  1873,  the  arrival  of  the  Tigress,  or  news  from 
her,  and  from  which  place  I  dispatched  a  kyack  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  down  the  coast  to  Iriktout,  latitude  Gio  10'  north,  longitude  47- 
10'  west,  with  a  request  to  the  authorities  there  that  the.v  would  reserve 
all  the  coal  they  could  for  the  use  of  the  Tigress,  and  at  her  arrival  iu 
which  place  afterward  she  obtained  190  tons. 

With  the  expected  leisure  time  before  me  at  Godhavn,  I  immedi- 
atel}'  availed  myself  of  the  means  at  my  command  to  prosecute  a  search 
for  coal,  expecting,  should  the  Tigress  be  successful,  that  she,  and  per- 
haps the  Polaris,  might  need  it  for  their  return  home.  The  inspector  of 
North  Greenland,  S.  T.  Krarup  Smith,  being  absent  at  Egedismiudie, 
a  distance  of  seventy  miles  from  this  point,  I  dispatched  the  whale 
boat,  in  charge  of  Ensign  John  D.  Keeler,  my  clerk,  G.  J.  Marbury,  and 
gunner,  M.  K.  Henderson,  with  a  crew  of  six  men,  to  that  place,  askin«r 
him  for  the  use  of  any  small  vessels  he  might  have  at  his  disposal,  to 
bring  coal  from  the  mine  to  the  ship  at  Godhavn.  The  voyage  was 
successfully  made  in  three  days  through  a  gale  of  wind,  and  the  duty  so 
well  performed  that  I  assigned  Ensign  Keeler  to  the  command  of  tin* 
steam-launch  Little  Juniata,  having  associated  with  him  Second  Assist- 
ant Engineer  Henry  E.  Khoades,  also  the  officers  who  had  been  with 
the  whale-boat,  to  the  coal-mine  on  the  northeast  part  of  Disco  Island. 

They  prosecuted  the  search  successfully,  and  found  several  veins  of 
coal  running  through  the  mountain  longitudinally,  the  position  of  the 
mine  being  latitude  GO^  45'  north,  longitude  52^  20'  west. 

The  mines  are  a  short  distance  back  from  the  beach,  and  about  lot* 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Enclosed  please  lind  photograph  of  a 
sketch  of  the  same. 

On  top  of  these  veins  of  coal  were  three  strata,  viz,  one  stratum 
of  sand,  another  of  black  silicate  clay,  and  one  of  sand,  this  latter  im- 
mediately on  top  of  the  coal.  The  coal  is  easily  obtained;  the  tools  used 
were  pickaxes,  chisel-bars,  and  shovels,  the  mining  being  done  by  nine 
of  our  men  ;  the  coal  carried  in  bags  to  the  beach.  As  the  mining  ad- 
vanced into  the  mine,  the  coal  assumed  a  brighter  and  blacker  hue,  iudi 
eating  the  presence  of  bitumen,  and  some  lumps  were  sprinkled  with 
small  i^articles  of  resin,  the  veins  growing  thicker  as  the  mining  pro- 
ceeded. The  coal  i)roved  frail  in  its  structure,  not  bearing  much  hand- 
ling, and  was  obtained  in  lumps.  It  was  experimented  with  for  fifteen 
hours'  steaming  in  the  Little  Juniata,  using  salt  water.    It  ignites  easily. 
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ms'  freely,  and  forms  very  little  clinkers.    The  fine  coal  burns  nearly  as 

1  as  the  lump.    A  regular  pressure  of  steam  was  kept  up  20  pounds 

:be  square  inch,  with  the  furnace  doors  open  part  of  the  time,  and  at 
."  time  was  the  saturation  above  ^j.  By  weight  I  judge  it  requires 
-«>Qt  one-fourth  more  of  this  coal  to  be  consumed  in  any  given  time 

r>r(Klaee  a  mechanical  effort  equal  to  the  best  Welsh  coal.  This  coal 
'  bitaminous  in  its  nature.  It  produces  very  little  smoke,  of  a  brown- 
>1:  color,  and  requires  but  little  labor  in  stoking.  The  best  results  as 
''aineil  are  from  a  thick  and  level  ftre. 

^'hile  in  this  locality,  several  veins  were  found  which  indicated  good 
•  d  aD<l  large  quantities  of  it ;  so  easily  was  the  coal  mined  that  our 
leo,  nine  in  number,  would  have  removed  and  carried  to  the  beach  at 
'ML<t  100  tons  in  eight  days  with  the  tools  which  we  used. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  chart  of  this  and  the  immediate  coal-regions  on 
?h*f  west  coast  of  Greenland. 

1  should  here  say,  in  this  connection,  that  the  anchorage  and  holding- 
;ruand  off  the  coal-mines  worked  by  us  is  good,  with  a  depth  of  from 
10  to  20  fathoms,  and  I  deem  it  perfectly  feasible  to  mine  the  coals  at 
:m  pK)iDt  successfully  and  in  large  quantities  of  quality  as  stated  above. 

The  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Tigress  at  Godhavn,  August  25,  where 
I  a^in  coaled  her,  and  from  whence  she  sailed  the  same  day  to  prose- 
<ate  her  search  to  the  westward  and  northward,  caused  me  to  recall 
the  coaling  party,  though  only  a  small  quantity  of  this  coal  was  brought 
frvm  the  mines,  35  tons  of  coal  being  left  on  the  beach  for  want  of 
means  of  transportation.  I  have  sixteen  bags  of  this  coal,  about  150 
f*oands  to  the  bag,  which  will  be  sent  to  the  Washington  navy-yard, 
under  tbe  instructions  of  Engineer-in  chief  W.  W.  W.  SVood,  Chief  of 
;be  Bureau  of  Steam-Engineering,  to  be  tested. 

August  31, 1  sailed  for  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  where  I  arrived 
S^'ptember  10,  having  performed  the  voyage  of  over  twelve  hundred 
miles  almost  entirely  under  sail  alone,  keeping  a  careful  lookout  for 
whalers  in  Davis  Strait  on  the  way. 

On  my  arrival  at  St.  John's  I  telegraphed  information  to  the  De- 
]tartment  of  the  Tigress  finding  deserted  camp  of  the  Polaris  officers 
and  crew  at  Littleton  Island,  and  that  they  had  started  to  the  south- 
ward early  in  June,  1873,  in  two  whale-boats  made  of  ship. 

Here  I  received  telegraphic  orders  to  continue  the  search  for  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  of  the  Polaris,  and  after  coaling  the  ship,  filling  the 
hunkers  and  taking  a  heavy  deck-load  of  coal,  I  sailed  to  the  northward 
September  18,  in  obedience  to  orders.  At  midnight  of  that  day,  when 
Mxty-five  miles  to  the  northward  of  St.  John's,  I  was  overhauled  by  the 
English  steamer  Cabot,  the  United  States  consul  to  St.  John's,  Mr.  T. 
N.  Molloy,  on  board,  who  gave  me  the  gratifying  information  of  the 
safety  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Polaris,  who  had  arrived  that  daj- ' 
at  Dundee,  Scotland,  in  the  English  whale  steamer  Arctic.  I  immedi- 
ately returned  to  St.  John's,  when  I  received  telegraphic  instructions  to 
*•  await  here  the  arrival  of  the  Tigress." 

October  16,  J873,  the  Tigress  arrived  at  St.  John's,  and  October  19, 
1S73, 1  sailed,  in  obedience  to  telegraphic  orders,  from  St.  John's  for 
New  York,  at  which  port  I  arrived  October  25,  1873. 

1  beg  leave  to  inclose  also  a  tracing  of  a  chart  showing  the  tracks  of 
the  United  States  steamers  Juniata,  Tigress,  and  steam-launch  Little 
Juniata,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  search  in  the  Arctic  regions  for  the 
Polaris,  her  officers  and  crew,  during  the  months  of  July,  August  and 
iieptember,  1873. 

I  send  to  the  Department  a  book  containing  specimens  of  flowers, 
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ferns,  mosses,  and  plants  gathered  in  Greenland,  with  the  latit 
specified,  also  the  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  cx)nclusion,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  I  refer  to  the  spirit  which 
vailed  among  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Juniata,  the  zeal,  eno 
alacrity,  and  willingness  of  all  to  face  every  danger  which  we  ena 
tered,  the  spirit  of  emulation  to  prosecute  the  search  at  all  haa 
with  the  limited  means  at  our  command,  the  continuous  volunte^ 
for  all  kind  of  duty,  enables  me  to  speak  of  all  in  the  highest  teriQ 
praise,  and  permits  me  to  commend  them  to  you  as  worthy  of  thoi 
partment's  consideration  when  they  are  needed  for  duty  calling  ^ 
high  order  of  professional  skill  and  confidence. 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  L.  BEAINE, 
Commander  U  8.  N,,  commanding  U.  8.  Steamer  Juniat 

Hon.  George  M.  Bobeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  WashingtoUj  D.  C. 

I 

■ 


Navy  Department,  October  30, 18^ 

Sir  :  The  Department  has  this  day  authorized  Vice- Admiral  Ba 
to  grant  two  weeks'  leave  to  the  officers  and  one  week's  leave  td 
crew  of  your  vessel,  in  such  parties  and  at  such  times  as  you  ] 
suggest.  ; 

This  is  granted  in  consideration  of  the  arduous  services  in  the  J^ 
regions,  from  which  you  have  just  returned. 

Eespectfully,  ; 

GEO.  M.  BOBESON,   ; 

Secretary  of  the  Nai 

Commander  D.  L.  Braine,  U.  S.  N.j  , 

Commanding  U.  S,  Steamer  Juniata^  New  York,  ' 


United  States  Steamer  Juniata,  (3d  rate,) 
Navy-Yardy  New  York,  November  1,  IS 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Departni 
communication  of  the  30th  ultimo,  and  with  pleasure  thank  the  h 
able  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  his  appreciation,  as  expressed  thf 
of  the  services  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  ship  under  my  coma 
*during  her  voyage  in  the  Arctic  region  in  search  of  the  Polarii 
officers  and  crew,  during  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Septeii 
1873. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser 

b.  L.  BBAINE, 
Commander  U.  8,  N.y  commanding  U.  8.  Steamer  Junia 

Hon.  GsosGE  M.  Bobeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington^  D.  C. 


■■«■■■■ 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TIGRESS  IN  THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE 

POLARIS. 

Navy  Depart3ient, 
Washington,  July  10,  1873. 

SiB:  The  Tigress  has  been  purchased  and  com  missioned  by  the  Navy 
Department,  and  prepared  in  all  respects  to  go  the  rescue  of  the  Polaris, 
her  records,  officers  and  crew.  She  was  built  of  extra  strength  for 
voyages  amongst  the  ice.  and  has  been  materially  strengthened  since 
her  purchase  by  the  Department,  in  order  to  render  her  better  adapted 
for  the  service  she  is  now  to  undertake.  You  have  been  appointed  to 
her  command,  and  you  will,  as  such  commander,  carefully  carry  out  the 
following  instructions : 

When  entirely  ready  for  sea,  you  will  proceed  directly  to  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland.  At  that  place  you  will  fill  up  with  coal 
adapted  for  her  use,  taking  as  much  in  her  bunkers  and  on 
deck  as  you  can  safely  carry.  Thence  you  will  make  the  best 
of  jour  way  to  Godhavn,  on  the  island  of  Disco,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland,  taking  for  that  purpose  the  most  open  navigable 
route  and  keeping  a  lookont,  as  you  proceed,  for  the  Polaris  and  for  the 
Janiata.  If  you  fall  in  with  the  Juniata,  at  this  or  any  other  time, 
yoa  will  communicate  with  her,  show  your  instructions  to  Commander 
Braioe,  and  deliver  to  him  the  inclosed  orders.  Should  you  meet  the 
Polaris  alone,  you  will  render  every  assistance  necessary  and  afford  her 
convoy  direct  to  New  York.  Otherwise,  on  arriving  at  Godliavn,  you 
will  ascertain  from  the  Danish  authorities  whether  any  information  has 
been  received  from  the  Polaris  or  her  crew ;  and  you  will  probably  there 
find  letters  from  the  Juniata,  giving  yon  information  as  to  her  move- 
ments, and  such  news  and  information  of  the  Polaris  expedition  as  she' 
way  have  obtained. 

After  procuring  such  information,  and  supplying,  as  far  as  possible^ 
all  your  wants  at  Godhavn,  you  will  leave  with  the  Danish  authorities 
a  report  to  the  Department  of  your  proceedings  thus  far,  (requesting 
their  transmission  to  the  United  States  by  the  first  opportunity,)  and 
you  will  then  proceed  northward  to  Northumberland  Island,  keeping  a 
careful  lookont  for  any  signs  of  those  of  whom  you  are  in  search,  going 
by  the  way  of  Upernavik  and  Tessuisak,  unless  by  falling  in  with  the 
Polaris,  or  with  some  of  her  officers  and  crew,  before  reaching  these 
{K)ints,  or  by  reason  of  the  receipt  of  some  positive  and  reliable  informa- 
tion concerning  them  and  their  situation,  your  further  progress  is  ren- 
deretl  unnecessary. 

If,  however,  you  do  not  fall  in  with  the  Polaris  or  her  people  on  the 
way,  or  no  such  positive  and  certainly  reliable  information  reaches  you, 
you  are  to  push  on,  by  every  means  in  your  power,  for  the  position  in 
which  the  ship  was  last  reported  by  those  of  her  crew  who  were  rescued 
by  the  Tigress,  namely,  under  Northumberland  Island,  in  latitude  77^ 
35'  north,  and  continue  your  search  until  you  find  them  or  obtain  satis- 
factory information  concerning  them  and  the  ship,  or  until  you  are 
compelled  to  abandon  it  by  want  of  means,  subsistence  for  yourself  and 
crew,  or  by  other  reasons  entirely  beyond  your  control.  If  the  Polaris, 
wherever  found,  can  be  brought  home,  she  is  not  to  be  abandoned,  but 
yoQ  will  take  charge  of  her,  and,  putiing  proper  officers  and  crew  on 
board,  bring  her  to  New  York.  If  she  cannot  be  saved  by  any  means  in 
your  power,  then  her  officers  and  men,  her  records,  scientific  and  nauti- 
cal, and  everything  of  value  that  can  be  removed,  will  be  transferred  to 
the  Tigress  and  brought  by  her  to  the  United  States. 
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The  Department  desires  that  you  will  endeavor  to  rescue  and  brin*2r 
borne — 

First.  The  oflScers  and  crew  of  the  Polaris ; 

Secondly.  The  records,  scientific  and  nautical ;  and, 
.   Thirdly.  The  ship. 

Each  of  these  to  be  saved  in  the  order  named,  at  the  sacrifice,  if 
necessary,  of  the  others  later  in  order  of  importance. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Department  that  in  prosecuting  this  search  you 
will  not  be  detained  by  the  ice  or  by  any  other  cause  so  long  as  to  pre- 
vent your  return  during  the  autumn  of  the  present  year.  If,  however, 
circumstances  compel  you  to  winter  in  a  northern  latitude,  you  will  take 
every  precaution  to  secure  the  Tigress  in  a  safe  anchorage,  promotiujr 
in  every  way  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  under  your  command 
during  the  dangerous  and  trying  mouths  which  must  ensue,  keeping  up 
your  watchfulness  during  the  winter,  and  when  the  season  opens  again 
renewing  your  search  and  prosecuting  it  until  prudence  constrains  you 
to  return  homeward,  by  no  means  remaining  in  the  Arctic  latitude  after 
the  navigation  closes  next  year  unless,  on  your  judgment  as  an  educated 
and  responsible  naval  commander  to  whom  is  intrusted  a  Government 
ship  with  its  officers  and  crew,  you  should  think  that  the  objects  of 
your  expedition  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  fully  justify  you 
in  such  course. 

Mr.  Tyson,  late  of  the  Polaris,  goes  with  you  as  ice-master  and  pilot. 
Ilis  knowledge  of  the  navigation  of  Davis  Strait,  tiie  result  of  much 
experience  in  those  waters,  and  his  recent  service  on  the  Polaris  further 
*  north,  will  render  his  presence  on  board  the  ship  of  great  value. 

A  competent  assistant  is  also  supplied  to  meet  with  the  possibility 
of  accident  to  or  disability  of  Mr.  Tyson.  Six  of  the  seamen  of  tbe 
Polaris,  rescued  with  Mr.  Tyson,  will  also  form  part  of  your  crew,  and 
may  be  considered  as  excellent  hands  in  the  service  in  which  you  are 
engaged. 

The  Esquimaux  Hans  and  his  family  will  be  received  on  board  of  the 
Tigress,  comfortably  cared  for,  and  landed  at  Godhavn,  Upornavik,  or 
such  other  port  as  he  may  desire,  which  may  not  interfere  with  the  ob- 
jects of  your  expedition  ;  or,  if  he  is  willing,  and  you  desire  it,  he  may 
be  retained  to  assist  in  your  search  at  the  same  pay  he  is  now  receiving. 
If  discharged,  Hans  is  to  be  paid  off  in  full.  **  Esquimaux  Joe"  will 
also  accompany  you,  to  be  employed  as  you  may  find  his  services  avail- 
able, and  to  return  with  you  to  the  United  States.  You  will  find  him 
most  trustworthy,  and  valuable  as  a  hunter  and  sledge-driver,  and  can 
rely  upon  his  fidelity  and  experience. 

While  you  are  in  company  with  the  Juniata  you  will  of  course  be 
under  the  orders  of  the  senior  officer  present,  subject,  however,  to  the 
orders  of  the  Department,  sind  when  separated  from  that  ship  you  will 
earry  out  your  instructions  to  the  best  of  your  own  ability  and  discretion, 
having  due  regard  to  the  object  for  which  the  Tigress  has  been  commis- 
sioned, fitted,  and  placed  under  your  command — that  is,  to  penetrate 
through  the  ice,  if  necessary,  to  Northumberland  Island,  to  rescue  the 
Polaris,  her  records,  and  people,  or  to  ascertain  their  fate,  and  to  return 
either  this  year  or  next,  as  may  be  possible,  to  the  United  States. 

If  it  should  be  your  good  fortune  to  rescue  the  Polaris,  you  are  author- 
ized to  put  your  own  officers  on  board,  and  to  convoy  her  to  New  York : 
but  you  will  touch  at  such  places  of  rendezvous  on  your  return  south- 
ward as  may  have  been  appointed  for  you  to  meet  the  Juniata ;  and. 
failing  to  meet  her  at  any  of  them,  you  will  proceed  to  Godhavn,  where 
the  Juniata  is  finally,  under  the  orders  of  the  Department,  to  await  your 
arrival  as  long  as  the  navigation  remains  open  this  season  ;  and,  in  this 
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freot,  you  will  be  subject  geuerally  for  your  further  instructions  to  the 
*Dior  officer  present,  who  will,  however,  allow  you  to  bring  in  the  ship 
roa  have  rescued,  and  will  not  interfere  with  your  orders  for  that  pur- 
pose onless  the  interests  of  the  service  shall  specially  require  it. 

If,  however,  on  your  arrival  at  Godhavn,  on  your  return  homeward, 
either  this  year  or  next,  you  do  not  find  there  a  senior  officer,  you  will 
discharge  all  the  obligations  you  may  have  incurred  at  that  place,  em- 
bark such  of  the  stores  and  coal  as  remain  there,  and,  if  you  have  the  Pola- 
ris in  company  with  you,  leave  her  there  should  prudence  demand  it,  and 
if  not,  convoy  her  to  2^ew  York,  making  from  this  port  a  report  of  j^our 
return,  and  of  the  particulars  of  your  voyage,  to  the  Department. 

Special  orders  have  been  given  to  Commander  Braine,  commanding 
the  Janiata,  directing  him  to  facilitate  by  every  means  in  his  power 
yonr  advance  northward,  as  the  expedition  specially  fitted  and  int'Cnded 
to  encounter  the  ice ;  and  advising  him  that  it  is  upon  yonr  specially 
fitted  shij)  and  selected  crew  that  the  Department  relies  to  meet  and 
o?ereome  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  an  Arctic  voyage,  to  which  the 
Janiata  is  not  to  be  voluntarily  exposed ;  and  further  directing  him  to 
])ermit  you  to  prosecute  your  search  after  parting  company  with  him 
accordinjg  to  your  own  discretion,  under  your  orders,  and  to  convoy  the 
Polaris  home,  should  you  rescue  her ;  and  directing  him  not  to  interfere 
with  the  personnel  of  your  ship,  except  at  your  request  or  under  the 
pressare  of  imperative  professional  necessity. 

Foil  reports  of  the  examination  of  the  portion  of  the  crew  of  the 
Polaris  rescued  from  the  ice  will  be  furnished  you,  with  all  the  infor- 
mation resulting  therefrom. 

Eeljiug  upon  your  zeal,  discretion,  and  professional  knowledge  and 
spirit,  the  Department  bids  you  God-speed,  and  commends  you  and 
your  comrades,  and  the  result  of  your  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprise, 
to  His  overruling  and  all- wise  providence. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  M.  EOBESON, 

ISecretury  of  the  Navy. 

United  States  Steamer  Tigress, 
Navy-Yardj  Netv  Yorky  July  14, 1873. 

SiE:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  list  of  "passengers"  of  this 
vessel. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  A.  GREER, 
.  Commander^  Co^nmanding. 
Hon.  G.  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Xavy,  Washington,  B,  C. 


FoKM  No.  10.~Passengers, 

Lint  of  officern  or  others  about  to  sailf  as  passengers,  in  the  United  States  steamer  Tigress, 
iMrdat^ew  Torkj  the  Uth  dag  of  July,  1873. 


Names.  Remarks. 


Ilaoa  Christian,  wife,  and  4  children.  Bound  to  Greenland. . 

Very  respectfully, 

JAS.  A,  GREER, 
CommandeTf  Commanding, 
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United  States  Steamer  Tigress, 
Off  Pollock  Ripy  July  16, 1873—7  a.  m. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that  this  vessel  sailed  from  the 
navy-yard,  New  York,  at  5.10  p.  m.,  July  14.  The  weather  has  been 
pleasant  and  the  sea  smooth,  giving  us  no  chance  to  test  the  qualities 
of  the  vessel.  All  on  board  are  well.  I  send  this  by  the  sound  pilot. 
Three  of  the  seamen  of  the  Polaris,  viz,  G.  W.  Lindguist,  J.  Krager, 
W.  Nindermann,  are  on  board.    The  others  did  not  report  on  board. 

Mr.  Stickney,  I  presume,  has  informed  you  of  his  action  as  to  paying 
the  men.  I  filled  up  our  complement  from  the  Vermont.  We  have  on 
board  11  officers,  32  men,  and  7  Esquimaux. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  A.  GREER, 

Commanding. 
Hon.  G.  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  tlie  Xavy^  Washington^  2>.  C 


United  States  Steamer  Tigress, 

St,  John's^  Newfoundland^  July  23, 1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  we  arrived  here  this  mom- 
ing,  after  a  passage  of  eight  and  a  half  days  from  New  York.  We  had 
one  moderate  gale,  of  a  few  hours'  duration,  in  which  the  vessel  showed 
herself  to  be  a  good  sea-boat.  As  a  steamer  she  may  be  classed  as  a 
*' five-knot^  one. 

The  engineer  proposes  to  make  a  change  iu  the  furnaces,  which  may 
increase  the  speed.    I  expect  to  sail  for  Disco  in  two  days.    We  saw  our 
iirst  icebergs  off  Gape  Race.    All  hands  are  well. 
I  send  this  by  the  mail-steamer,  which  leaves  to-day. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  A.  GREER, 
ComSnanderj  Commanding. 
Hon.  G.  M.  Robeson, 
Secretary  of  the  yavy,  Washington^  D.  C, 


United  States  Steamer  Tigress, 

St.  John%  Kewfoundlandy  July  26, 1873. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that,  having  filled  up  with  coal 
and  other  stores,  we  sail  to-day  for  Disco. 
I  have  exchanged  with  the  governor  the  courtesies  usual  at  this  place. 
All  are  well. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  A.  GREER, 
Commander^  Commanding. 
Hon.  G.  M.  Robeson, 
Secretary  of  Die  Navy^  Washington,  JD.  C. 
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United  States  Steamer  Tigress, 

Oodhavn^  Disco  Island^  August  8, 1873. 

Sift:  I  have  the.  honor  to  inform  yoa  that  we  arrived  at  this  place  on 
the  6(h  instant,  ten  and  a  quarter  days  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
after  a  somewhat  boisterous  passage,  during  which  the  vessel  showed 
ber  good  qualities  as  a  sea-boat. 

By  some  changes  made  in  the  furnaces  we  have  been  able  to.  obtain  a 
speed  which  will  authorize  me  to  class  the  Tigress  as  a  6knot  steamer 
onder  favorable  circumstances. 

Tike  Juniata  sailed  for  Upernavik  July  20,  having  taken  all  the  anthra- 
cite coal  which  was  here,  and  leaving  for  this  vessel  about  sixty-five 
tons  of  Cardiff  coal,  which  will  not  fill  up  by  twenty-five  tons. 

As  fuel  is  essential  to  this  vessel  for  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the 
Department,  I  intend,  when  I  meet  the  Juniata,  to  request  Commander 
Braine  to  supply  us  with  anthracite  coal  sufficient  to  fill  our  bunkers. 

Owing  to  the  short-handedness  of  the  crew,  and  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  a  sufficient  force  from  Godhavn,  the  handling  of  the  coal  here 
has  caused  a  detention  of  a  day. 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  now  no  coal  on 
tbe  Greenland  coast.  Should  we  be  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  the 
Polaris  this  season,  and  be  able  to  reach  a  Danish  settlement,  she  will 
be,  (DO  matter  how  seaworthy,)  in  all  probability  obliged  to  remain 
tbere  until  supplied  with  coal  next  year.  Should  this  vessel  be  obliged 
to  spend  a  winter  in  the  ice,  the  need  of  a  supply  of  coal,  to  be  in  read- 
iness for  us  on  our  return  to  the  southward,  will  be  apparent. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  inspector  of  Korth  Greenland,  is  absent,  but  I  have 
been  courteously  received  by  Mr.  MUldriip,  the  governor  of  Disco  Island. 

At  St.  John's  two  men  deserted,  viz,  George  Gray,  (quartermaster,) 
and  William  Bayes,  (carpenter's  mate.)  I  shipped  at  that  place  one  sea- 
maOfOne  man  since  rated  carpenter's  mate,  and  one  machinist  to  take  the 
place  of  a  man  who  is  physically  disabled.  I  propose,  in  due  form,  and 
with  Commander  Braine's  consent,  to  send  him  and  one  of  the  seamen 
who  has  proved  to  be  worthless  on  board  of  the  Juniata. 

All  hands  are  well,  with  the  exception  mentioned. 

We  sail  for  Upernavik  this  afternoon.  I  will  have  this  letter  sent 
(leaving  a  duplicate  here)  by  a  vessel  which  sails  for  Denmark  soon. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  A.  GREER, 
Commanded',  Commanding. 

Ron.  G.  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Xavy^  Washington^  Z>.  C 


United  States  Steamer  Tigress, 

Off  Upernavik^  Oreenland,  August  11, 1873. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  this  vessel  arrived  here  yester- 
day, thirty-nine  honrs  from  Godhavn,  island  of  Disco. 

The  Juniata  is  here.  Commander  Braine  has  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  facilitate  our  departure,  and  I  expect  to  sail  this  afternoon  for 
Tessiusak  and  the  northward. 
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Thomas  Harrington  (captain  of  top)  broke  bis  leg  at  Godbavn.  He 
and  two  otber  men  bave  been  transferred  to  tbe  Juniata.  Commander 
Braine  bas  furnisbed  men  to  take  tbeir  places. 

I  cannot  find  at  this  place  tbe  copy  of  tbe  agreement  made  with 
Hans  Christian.  I  bave  paid  bim  off  in  accordance  witb  tbe  terms 
mentioned  by  Captain  Hall  in  one  of  bis  letters  to  tbe  Department, 
viz,  "  fifty  Danish  dollars  per  month,''  for  twenty-three  and  a  half 
months,  equal  to  $640.09  in  American  gold. 

I  bave  received  from  tbe  Juniata  thirty- seven  and  a  half  tons  of 
anthracite  coal. 

There  are  on  board  of  this  vessel  45  persons,  viz,  12  officers,  32  men, 
(including  the  apothecary,)  aud  "  Esquimaux  Joe." 
All  bands  are  well. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  A.  GREER, 
CommandeTj  Comma^iding, 
Hon,  G.  M.  Robeson, 

^Secretary  of  tlie  Navy^  Washington^  JD.  C. 


United  States  Steamer  Tigress, 
Off  Oodhavn^  Island  of  Disco^  Oreenland^  August  25, 1873. 

Sir:  I  bave  tbe  honor  to  report  that  this  vessel  sailed  from  Uper- 
navik.  North  Greenland,  on  August  11, 1873,  at  5.10  p.  m.,  a  Danish 
pilot  being  on  board. 

At  11.45  p.  m.  arrived  at  Tcssiusak.  On  approaching  tbe  anchorage, 
and  while  forging  ahead  slowly,  the  engine  caught  on  center.  Let  go 
tbe  anchor,  but  failing  to  bring  the  vessel  up,  she  ran  lightly  upon  a 
smooth  rock.  Backed  off  in  a  few  minutes;  no  damage  done.  Gov- 
ernor Janses  came  on  board,  having  no  information.  I  accepted  bis 
services  a«  pilot  to  clear  us  of  tbe  islands. 

August  12,  at  1.15  a.  m.,  stopped  and  communicated  witb  tbe  Juni- 
ata's steam-launch.    Obtained  no  information  about  Polaris. 

At  1.45  a.  m.  discharged  pilots,  parted  company  witb  steam-launch, 
and  stood  to  tbe  northward. 

August  13,  at  10  a.  m.,  passed  Cape  York.  Heavy  pack-ice  prevented 
our  getting  very  close,  yet  we  were  near  enough  to  clearly  observe  any 
signals  that  might  have  been  made.  A  bright  lookout  was  kept  at  all 
times. 

From  Cape  York  skirted  tbe  shore  as  closely  as  safe  navigation  would 
permit.  This  was  also  done  upon  our  return.  At  9  p.  m.  examined 
North  Star  Bay. 

August  14,  examined  Netibk  Harbor;  skirted  Northumberland  Island. 
Being  convinced  that  this  was  not  the  place  where  the  separation  of  tbe 
party  on  "ice-tioe"  and  Polaris  occurred,  continued  on  for  Capes  Parry 
and  Alexander.  Examined  Hartstene  Bay.  At  9  p.  m.,  having  passed 
Littleton  and  McGary  Islands,  feeling  quitie  sure  that  this  was  the  place 
we  were  seeking,  stood  well  in  and  lowered  a  boat. 

Discovered  (one  month  and  four  hours  after  leaving  New  York)  a 
camp,  which,  upon  examination,  proved  to  be  the  one  which  was  occu- 
pied by  crew  of  Polaris  last  winter.  It  is  now  occupied  by  Esquimaux, 
who  seem  to  be  quite  intelligent.  From  them  I  learned  that  they  came 
from  Pond's  Bay,  on  a  hunting  expedition,  and  found  the  Polaris  secured 
to  the  rocks,  the  crew  living  on  shore.  That  they  had  built  two  boats 
out  of  material  taken  from  the  vessel,  fitted  them  witb  oars  and  sails, 
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m\  aboat  one  moon  or  so  ago,  or  when  the  ducks  began  to  hatch, 
[Which  I  think  was  about  the  middle  of  Jane,)  they  all  being  well,  had 
gone  to  the  southward.  Also,  that  Captain  Buddington,  the  liead  man, 
before  he  departed  told  him^  (the  chief  Esquimaux)  that  he  could  have 
the  vessel. 

A  gale  of  wind  came  on  some  time  after  the  departure  of  the  crew ; 
the  vessel  broke  adrift,  (I  saw  the  broken  hawsers,)  and,  drifting  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  toward  the  passage  between  Littleton  Island  and  the 
main  landj  sank.  The  native  said  he  saw  her  go  down,  and  regretted 
her  loss  very  much.  He  went  with  Lieut.  Commander  IL  C.  White 
to  the  place,  but  two  small  (comparatively  speaking)  ice-bergs,  with  a 
heavy  doe  about  them,  covered  it,  having  doubtless  "  grounded"  upon 
the  wreck,  which  caused  their  detention  at  the  spot,  as  there  were  7  to 
11  fathoms  of  water  around  it. 

At  the  camp  a  comfortable  wooden  house  had  been  constructed,  hav- 
ing in  it  bunks,  mattresses,  furniture,  galley,  &c. 

The  natives  had  two  tents,  made  out  of  canvas,  evidently  from  the 
Polaris.  A  rough  carpenter's  bench,  with  many  shavings  about  it,  was 
iQ  the  camp.  Provisions,  instruments,  books,  and  stores  of  various 
kinds  were  scattered  around  the  small  camp  in  every  direction,  and  all 
in  quite  bad  condition. 

I  caused  to  be  brought  on  board  all  the  manuscript  matter,  including 
a motilated  logbook,  all  the  books  which  were  not  torn  to  pieces,  some 
fire-arms  and  broken  instruments,  the  ship's  bell,  and  some  medical 
stores.    The  provisions  and  other  stores  were  of  no  earthly  value,  and 

1  did  not  bring  them  off.  A  cairn  or  place  of  concealment  for  papers 
and  records  was  sought  for,  but  none  could  be  found. 

The  weather  was  quite  threatening,  thick,  squally,  and  snowing  at 
times,  with  an  ice-pack  to  the  northward,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  across  Smith  Sound. 

At  2.15  a.  m.,  August  15, 1  stood  to  the  southward,  keeping  a  lookout 
for  the  people.  The  position  of  what  1  call  "Camp Polaris" is,  as  taken 
IroDi  the  chart,  latitude  78o  23'  north,  longitude  73^  W  west. 

At  noon,  August  16,  passed  Cape  York  near  enough  to  have  seen 
.signals.    Found  much  ice  about  it,  and  stood  for  Melville  Bay. 

August  Ifl,  at  2.30  p.  m.,  communicated  with  Governor  Janses,  at 
Tessiusak  ;  obtained  no  news.  At  9.30  p.  m.,  anchored  at  Upernavik; 
nothing  had  been  heard  there  of  the  crew  of  the  Polaris.  Eemained 
at  Upernavik,  overhauling  and  repairing  machinery,  until  August  23, 

2  p.  m^  when  we  sailed  for  tins  place,  arriving  here  August  25,  2  a.  m., 
being  almost  positively  assured  in  my  own  mind  that  the  crew  of  the 
Polaris  have'been  taken  on  board  a  whaler.  The  foUowing-named^are 
known  to  have  passed  to  the  northward  this  year,  viz:  Asuk,  or  Asik, 
of  Dundee ;  Arctic,  believed  to  be  of  Dundee ;  and  seven  others  whose 
names  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  and  they  all  (those  that  have 
been  spoken)  expected  to  sight  Cape  York. 

I  have  concluded,  in  accordance  with  my  instructions  from  the  De- 
partment "  to  make  a  thorough  search  for  the  crew,"  to  go  to  the  west 
side  of  Davis  Strait,  skirting  the  pack  until  1  find  a  chance  to  get 
through,  then  to  work  to  the  northward  in  search  of  the  whalers,  who, 
on  their  return  voyage,  follow  the  western  shore.  The  search  will  bo 
continued  as  long  as  prudence  will  justify,  taking  into  consideration 
the  condition  of  the  ice  and  our  supply  of  fuel,  (which  will  be  used 
economically.)  I  will  then  proceed  to  St.  John's,  Xewioundland.  We 
have  now  on  board  155  tons  of  coal. 
17  N 
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I  expect  to  sail  to-day.    All  bands  are  well.    Appended  is  a  clisk 
showing  '*  Camp  Polaris.'' 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  A.  GREER, 

Commander^  Commanding* 
Hon.  G.  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  tlie  Navy^  Washington^  D.  C 

P.  S. — Since  writing  tbe  above,  I  liave  received  from  Comraandt 
Braine,  of  the  Juniata,  13  tons  of  coal. 

JAS.  A.  GREER. 
Forwarded. 

D.  L.  BRAINE, 
Commander  U.S.N,,  Commanding  Juniata, 

and  Senior  Officer  Present. 


United  States  Steamer  Tigress, 
Niantihk,  Cumberlafid  Sounds  September  15,  1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  this  vessel  sailed  from  Go 
havn,  Disco,  on  August  25.  We  stood  for  the  west  side  of  Dat 
Strait,  and  on  the  26th,  in  latitude  67°  30'  north,  longitude  60^  15'  wei 
fell  in  with  the  pack,  as  it  extended  well  to  the  north  and  east.  I  skii 
ed  it  to  the  south  and  west,  going  into  every  lead  that  indicated  a  pil 
sage.  When  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Searle,  found  that  the  ice  wj 
packed  tight  to  the  shore;  worked  out,  and  tried  to  get  into  Exeter  Bf 
with  same  result.  Having  been  informed  that  the  Scotch  whalers 
times  ran  iuto  Cumberland  Sound  at  the  close  of  their  season,  and  beii 
short  of  coal,  I  determined  to  come  to  this  place. 

South  of  Cape  Walsingham  we  had  a  heavy  gale,  which  lasted  thi 
days,  during  which  it  was  necessary  to  lie  to  under  steam  and  sail. 

We  arrived  here  on  Septembei  4,  and  have,  when  the  weather  woa 
permit,  been  engaged  in  getting  on  board  stone  ballast. 

I  expect  to  sail  to-morrow  for  Tonhik,  Greenland.  After  obtaining  i 
that  place,  all  the  coal  possible,  I  will  sail  for  the  narrow  part  of  Dav, 
Strait,  and  cruise  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  some  one  of  the  whaliil 
fleet. 

The  Tigress  may  be  expected  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  in  it 
latter  part  of  October.    All  are  well. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  A.  GREER, 
Commander^  Commanding, 
Hon.  G.  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  -A'ary,  Washingtonj  D.  C. 


United  States  Steamer  Tigress, 

Toigtut  Soundj  Greenland,  October  4,  1873.  J 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  this  vessel  sailed  from  Nirf 
tihk,  Cumberland  Sound,  on  September  16.    After  a  boisterous  passa| 
and  one  very  heavy  gale,  we  reached  this  place  on  September  27,  havii 
stopped  a  day  at  Sanernt  on  account  of  a  head  gale. 

The  authorities  here  have  been  very  courteous,  and  have  done  ev< 
thing  in  their  power  to  assist  us.  « 

From  Mr.  S.  Fritz,  the  very  obliging  agent  of  the  Kryolith  Coropanyf 
I  have  obtained  190  tons  of  coal.    In  accordance  with  his  desire,  (as  li0 


Jacob  J Hunkjer: Midn  T^KA' 


t 
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does  not  know  what  the  company  will  charge,)  I  have  given  him  receipts 
for  the  coal,  which  he  will  forward  to  the  New  York  agent  of  the  com- 
pany, Mr.  C.  Ed.  Habicht,  68  Broadway,  who  will  present  the  bill  to  the 
Department. 

We,  as  usnal,  have  much  work  to  do  to  the  machinery.  For  several 
days  before  our  arrival  here  we  were  obliged  to  work  high  pressure, 
which  reduced  our  speed  very  much. 

We  have  heard  nothing  of  the  crew  of  the  Polaris.  I  expect  to  sail 
to-day  for  the  northward,  keeping  a  lookout  for  the  whalers.  I  shall 
cruise  as  long  as  the  season  will  justify,  and  then  proceed  to  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland. 

On  the  day  that  we  left  Niantihk,  I  supplied  the  American  schooner 
Helen   F.,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  (which  was   in    need  of    them,) 
with  a  few  stores  at  Government  prices.    All  hands  are  well. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J  AS.  A.  GREER, 
Commander^  Commanding. 
Hon.  G.  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Natyy^  Washingtan,  D.  C. 


[Telegram.] 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  October  17, 1873. 

Hon.  George  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washingtonj  D.  C,  United  States : 

Tigress  arrived.    All  well.    Sail  for  New  York  in  a  week.    Met  no 
whalers.    Had  a  bad  time  in  Davis  Strait. 

J  AS.  A.  GREER, 
Commander^  Commanding, 


t 


United  States  Steamer  Tigress, 

Navy-Yard^  New  Yorh,  November  10, 1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  list  of  passengers  brought  to  the 
United  States  in  this  vessel. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  A.  GREER, 
Commander,  Commanding. 
Hon.  Geo.  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FonM  No.  10.— Passengers.    ,  *[, 

^iof  oJUicers  or  others  ahout  to  sail  as  passengers  in  the  Unite  I 

dated  at  St,  John's,  New  Foundldnd,  the  '30th  day  of  October,  1873. 


Name. 


Loois  Moisette 


Remarks. 


A  distressed  American  citizen,  sent  home  by  United  States  consul 
at  St.  John's.  He  served  as  a  ward-room  boy,  and  was  of  no  ex- 
pense to  the  Government. 


JAS.  A.  GREER, 
Commander^  Commanding, 

P.  S.— The  ab3ve-meatloned  man  came  to  New  York  in  the  Tigress. 

JAS.  A.  GREER 
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No.  15. 

PROTECTION  TO  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  AND  PROPERTY  AT 

PANAMA. 

South  Pacific  Station, 
United  States  Flag-Ship  Pensacola, 

Bay  of  Panama,  U.  S.  C,  May  13,  1873. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  as  soon  as  I  had 
dropped  anchor  at  this  place,  on  the  7th  instant,  Commander  Belknap,  of 
the  Tuscarora,  called  upon  me  and  reported  that  the  parties  contending 
for  the  possession  of  the  government  of  the  state  of  Panama  had  com- 
menced hostilities,  and  at  that  time  fighting  was  going  on  between  them. 
That  he  had  been  called  upon  by  onr  consul  to  furnish  protection  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  railroad  depot,  and  had  promised 
to  send  a  force  on  shore  at  such  time  as  the  consul  should  designate, 
and  a  certain  signal  would  be  made  on  shore  in  the  event  of  the  force 
being  needed. 

I  approved  of  Commander  Belknap's  course,  and  gave  orders  to  Cap- 
tain Upshur,  of  this  vessel,  to  have  in  readiness,  to  send  on  shore  at  a 
moment's  warning,  a  force  of  one  hdndred  men  and  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. 

At  about  5  p.  m.  the  signal  as  agreed  upon  was  made,  when  the  force 
above  mentioned  was  promptly  sent  to  the  railroad  depot  for  its  protec- 
tion and  the  immense  quantity  of  property  therein  stored.  The  officer 
in  command  of  this  force,  Lieut.  T.  B.  M.  Mason,  United  States  Navy, 
was  ordered  to  condno  himself  alone  to  the  protection  of  the  railroad  de- 
pot and  property,  and  not  to  enter  the  town. 

An  hour  later  I  received  a  communication  from  the  United  States 
consul,  Mr.  Long,  a  copj^  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted,  marked  A, 
calling  upon  me  to  send  an  armed  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ma- 
rines into  the  town  for  the  protection  of  himself  and  others. 

As  it  was  near  night  when  the  request  reached  me,  I  deemed  it  un- 
wise to  comply  with  it,  as  I  could  not  feel  justified  in  landing  and  march- 
ing through  a  strange  city  at  night  the  force  asked  for ;  and.  besides, 
I  considered  that  1  had  no  right  to  laud  men  on  the  soil  of  a  friendly 
power  without  the  consent  of  the  authorities. 

The  day  following,  a  deputation  of  gentlemen,  bearing  a  letter  signed 
by  the  most  respectable  and  influential  American  and  foreign  citizens 
of  Panama,  and  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  United  States  consul, 
(copies  of  which  are  enclosed,  marked  B,  C,)  requesting  that  for  their 
protection  and  that  of  their  property  I  would  place  in  the  town  an  armed 
force  of  one  hundred  men,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  the  chiefs  of 
the  contenditrg  parties-  had  given  their  consent  that  this  should  be  done. 
It  was  also  represented  to  me  that  the  moral  effect  of  the  presence  of  a 
respectable  force  frOm  this  squadron  would  tend  materially  to  inspire 
confidence  and  prevent  any  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  evil-disposed  per- 
sons. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  I  increased  the  force  then  on  shore 
to  two  hundred  marines  and  blue-jackets,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  city  and  the  railroad  station. 

Captain  Upshur  placed  this  force  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Lieut.  Commander  P.  F.  Harrington,  of  this  vessel,  and  Lieut.  Com- 
mander Theo.  F.  Jewell,  of  the  Tuscarora,  as  will  be  seen  by  his  letter 
to  me,  a  copy  of  which  is  inclosed,  marked  D. 

On  the  9th  instant  a  truce  was  asked  for  by  the  Correoso  party,  with 
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a  view  to  bniying  tbeir  dead,  which  was  granted.  Subsequently  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  foreign  consuls  by  both  parties  to  use  their  in- 
fluence toward  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  they  declined  doing  so, 
deeming  it  prudent  to  abstain  from  any  interference. 

The  Correoso  party  then  agreed  to  disarm,  naming  an  hour,  which  was 
postponed  from  timf)  to  time,  but  eventually  there  was  a  surrender  of 
their  arms,  and  now  all  is  quiet. 

The  political  affairs  of  this  state  are  in  such  a  muddle  that  I  am 
wholly  unprepared  to  give  any  lucid  explanation  of  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  this  last  imeute.  I  send  herewith  editorials  from  the  Panama 
Star  and  Herald,  the  local  paper  of  the  Isthmus.  The  statements,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  are  correct. 

The  killed  and  wounded  in  the  strife  foot  up  one  hundred,  more  than 
half  of  whom  were  killed. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  conduct  of  our  officers  and  men, 
with  a  few  exceptions  among  the  latter,  has  been  most  commendable. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAS.  STEEDMAN, 
Rear- Admiral  J  U,  8,  ^T.,  Commanding  U.  8.  Naval  Force, 

8outh  Pacific  8tation, 
Hon.  George  M.  Bobeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washingtonj  D.  C. 


A. 

United  States  Consulate, 

'   Panama,  May  7, 1873, 

Sir:  a  deplorable  state  of  matters  in  Panama  requires  the  presence 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  marines  to  protect  American 
interests  during  the  night.  I  have  informed  both  parties  of  my  inten- 
tion to  appeal  to  you  for  ample  protection. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

OWEN  M.  LONG, 
United  States' Consul. 
Rear- Admiral  Steedman, 

Commanding  United  States  Naval  Forces,  South  Pacific. 

P.  S. — Daring  the  night  the  signal  for  additional  aid  will  be  three 
rockets,  followed,  after  a  short  interval,  by  three  more. 


B. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Panama,  May  8, 1873. 

Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  to  you  the  gentlemen  who  are  bearers 
of  this  communication.  They  represent  the  various  interests  centered 
in  business  in  this  city.  Many  of  the  names  are  those  of  Americans 
who  have  their  families  and  fortunes  in  this  city.  They  can  give  you  a 
thoroughly  accurate  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  this 
city. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  respect  and  esteem,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

OWEN  M.  LONG, 
United  States  Consul. 
Bear- Admiral  Chas.  Steedman, 

Commanding  United  Stntes  Naval  Farces,  South  Pacific. 
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0. 

Panama,  May  9, 1873 — 8  a.  m. 

Sir  :  The  undersigned,  foreign  residents  in  Panama,  beg  to  acqaaint 
you  of  the  fact  that  since  12  noon  yesterday  a  contest  has  been  going 
on  in  this  city  between  the  federal  troops  stationed  here  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  transit,  and  the  state  forces;  that  indiscriminate  firing, 
endangering  the  lives  of  all  residents,  has  continued  since  the  hoar 
before  mentioned;  that  both  parties  threaten  that  sooner  than  surren- 
der, they  will  fire  the  town  ;  and  that  even  if  this  threat  be  not  carried 
out,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  great  excesses  will  be  committed  by  either 
party  which  may  be  victorious ;  that  the  lives  and  property  of  the  whole 
of  the  undersigned  will  be  seriously  imperiled  if  such  excesses  are  com- 
mitted ;  that  the  landing  of  an  armed  force  of  any  foreign  power  here  is 
of  more  value  as  a  moral  force  than  any  other  step  that  can  be  adopted ; 
and  that  they  therefore  beg  you,  as  commander  of  the  only  foreign  force 
here,  and  the  chief  naval  representative  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
with  which  power  Colombia  has  treaties  providing  for  such  emergencies, 
to  at  once  send  such  a  force  on  shore  as  shall  put  a  stop  to  such  perilous 
and  anomalous  state  of  affairs. 

H.  ScHUBER,  D.  Goldsmith  &  Co., 

Jas.  Boyd,  S.  L.  Isaac  and  Ash, 

F.  Edmunds,  G.  W,  Pierce, 

D.  M.  CoBWiNE,  S.  L.  Langsburoh  &  Co., 

Geo.  Reickeb,  Henry  Ehrman, 

H.  M.  Keith,  Boston  Ice  Company, 

And  many  others. 
Rear-Admiral  Charles  Steedman, 

Commanding  United  States  Naval  Forces,  South  Pacific, 


D. 

South  Pacific  Station, 
United  States  Flagk-Ship  Pensacola, 

Panama,  U.  S.  C,  May  13, 1873. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  your  order,  I  have  to  report  that  a  force 4)t  one 
hundred  blue-jackets  and  marines,  with  two  howitzers,  were  landed 
from  this  vessel  and  Tuscarora  on  the  7th  instant,  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, with  orders  to  protect  the  buildings  and  property  therein  stored, 
and  that  subsequently,  by  your  further  orders,  one  hundred  additional 
men  and  officers  were  landed,  with  two  howitzers.  This  force  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Commander  P.  F.  Harrington,  and 
equally  divided,  one  hundred  being  left  at  the  depot,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Lieut.  Commander  T.  F.  Jewell,  of  the  Tusca- 
rora, and  one  hundred  placed  within  the  city,  a  detail  from  the  division 
being  sent  to  the  United  States  consulate  for  its  protection,  the  whole 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Commander  P.  F.  Harrington. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  presence  of  this  force  was,  as  you  had  foreseen, 
to  inspire  confidence,  affording  security  to  the  lives  and  property  of 
American  and  other  foreign  merchants  and  residents,  and  exercised  a 
measurable  restraint  over  the  belligerents. 

Hostilities  between  the  contending  parties  having  ceased  on  the  10th, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  keep  our  force  in  statu  quo  ;  however,  the 
dvil  authorities  of  the  town  being  re  established  on  the  day  follow- 
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ingj  a  reqaest  was  made  that  our  people  be  withdrawn  from  the  city, 
which  was  complied  with,  but  »  sufficient  force  continued  at  the  rail- 
road depot.  I  therefore  withdrew  from  the  town)  and  returned  to 
the  United  States  steamer  Tnscarora  her  men  and  officers.  I  have  left 
at  the  railroad  station  sixty  men  and  two  howitzers,  under  the  command 
of  Lieut.  T.  B.  M.  Mason. 

Ill  closing  this  report,  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  thorough, 
satisfactory,  and  able  manner  in  which  our  oi)erations  on  shore  have 
been  conducted,  all  the  more  delicate  from  the  fact  that  we  were  neu- 
trals. To  Lieut.  Commander  P.  F.  Harrington  and  Lieut.  Commander 
T.  P.  Jewell,  and  to  the  officers  and  men  under  their  command,  great 
praise  is  due  for  the  intelligent,  earnest,  and  complete  manner  in  which 
the  duty  you  have  given  them  has  been  performed.  It  has  excited 
much  remark  on  shore,  and  met  with  universal  commendation.  Lieut. 
Commander  P.  F.  Harrington  and  Lieut.  T.  B.  M.  Mason,  and  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  ship,  forming  very  much  the  largest  part  of  the 
force  on  shore,  have  come  more  directly  under  my  observation,  and  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  in  mentioning  the  zeal  and  discipline  they  have 
manifested  under  circumstances  well  calculated  to  try  both  officers  and 
men,  and  gives  ample  proof  that  the  crew  of  a  well-organized  ship  can, 
when  required  so  to  do,  perform  on  shore  all  the  duties  of  a  well-trained 
soldier. 

Very  respectfullv, 

J.  H.  UPSHUR, 
Captain  and  Chief  of  /a^taff. 

Rear- Admiral  Charles  Steedman,  U.  S.  N., 

Commanding  United  States  Xaval  Force,  South  Pacific  Statio7i. 


South  Pacific  Station, 
United  States  Flag-Ship  Pensacola,  (2d  rate,) 

Bay  of  Panama  J  U.  S.  of  C,  October  6, 1873. 

Sir:  In  ray  dispatch  No.  1,  dated  the  22d  of  September,  1873, 1  in- 
formed the  Department  that  I  had  on  that  day  relieved  Rear- Admiral 
Steedman,  in  command  of  the  United  States  naval  force  on  the  South 
Pacific  station. 

I  was  not  long  permitted  to  be  idle  and  without  something  to  do.  A 
revolution  had  been  brewing  in  Panama  and  vicinity  for  some  weeks. 

On  the  24th  of  September  affairs  seemed  to  be  approaching  a  crisis. 
In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  I  landed  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
men,  well  armed  and  equipped  with  howitzers  and  rifles,  under  competent 
officers,  and  stationed  them  at  the  Panama  Railroad  depot  for  its  pro- 
tection, and  to  be  ready  to  furnish  escorts  on  the  railroad  trains  to 
Aspinwall  to  guard  the  passengers  and  specie  which  were  being  daily 
transported  over  the  road. 

The  President  of  Panama  had  previously  notified  the  United  States 
consul  that,  under  the  present  circumstances,  he  was  unable  to  give  the 
Panama  Railroad  that  protection  and  safeguard  guaranteed  in  the 
treaty. 

This  movement  was  quite  opportune,  as  that  night  at  midnight  the 
"ball  opened,"  and  the.  conflicting  forces  commenced  firing  upon  each 
other,  about  two  miles  outside  of  the  city,  but  it  did  not  prove  serious  to 
either  party. 
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The  firing  was  resumed  and  continued  at  intervals  the  following  day, 
and  has  continued  up  to  this  time  of  writing. 

I  afterward  increased  the  force  on  shore  to  one  hundred  and  ninety 
men,  stationing  detachments  to  protect  the  American  consulate  and  other 
American  houses  and  American  property. 

There  are  now  four  lines  of  steamers  communicating  with  Panama,  viz, 
the  American,  (two  lines,  the  San  Francisco  and  the  Central  America,) 
English,  and  the  French,  whose  passengers,  freight,  and  specie  have  to  be 
transported  over  the  Panama  Railroad.  By  care,  attention,  and  hard 
work,  the  American  naval  force  has  securely  protected  the  transit  and 
passengers,  and  their  effects  have  been,  up  to  this  time,  transported  over 
the  railroad  without  any  delay. 

The  United  States  ship  Benicia,  Capt.  A.  G.  Clary,  of  the  North  Pacific 
squadron,  happened  in  here  very  opportunely,  and  the  ship  and  officers 
have  done  good  service  in  rendering  me  important  aid. 

Lieut.  Commander  J.  D.  Graham,  the  executive  officer  of  the  Benicia, 
has  commanded  the  forces  stationed  at  the  city,  and  Lieut.  Commander 
Allen  D.  Brown,  the  executive  officer  of  the  Pensacola,  has  command  of 
the  forces  at  the  railroad.    Both  of  these  officers  have  performed  their 

duty  with  good  judgment  and  efficiency. 

#  #  •       '        «  #  *  • 

October  8. — Later. — On  the  6th  instant  hostilities  ceased,  the  outside 
or  besieging  party,  under  General  Correoso,  withdrawing  a  few  miles  into 
the  interior,  being  deficient  in  ammunition  and  other  supplies.  This  en- 
ables us  to  move  about  without  the  fear  of  being  hit  by  bullets  from  one 
party  or  the  other. 

In  course  of  time  revolutionary  movements  will,  perhaps,  be  again  the 
order  of  the  day. 

There  is  not  the  necessity  for  keeping  so  large  a  force  on  shore,  and  I 
have  withdrawn  all  but  thirty  men  to  the  ships. 

A  small  force  is  still  required,  at  least  for  a  few  days,  as  a  precaution- 
ary measure  at  the  railroad  depot,  and  to  guard  the  road  in  case  of  the 
re-appearance  of  the  revolutionary  forces. 

The  mail  steamer  is  just  in  from  San  Francisco,  and  I  shall  see  that 
the  passengers,  mails,  specie,  baggage,  and  freight  are  all  conveyed  with- 
out molestation  over  the  road  to  Aspinwall  to-day. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  J.  ALMY, 
Re Jir- Admiral^  U,  8.  N.y  Commanding  United  States 

Na/val  Force^  South  Pacific  Station. 
Hon.  George  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington^  D.  C. 


No.  16. 
MERITOKIOUS  SERVICES  AND  CONDUCT. 

United  States  Steameb  Colorado,  (1st  rate,) 

Flag-Ship  on  the  Asiatic  Station, 

Hong-Kong^  China^  November  5, 1872. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  the  Department  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter from  Commander  R.  R.  Wallace,  commanding,  reporting  an  act  of 
distinguished    gallantry    done  by  Lieut.  Commander    Douglas  Gas- 
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sel,  United  States  Navy,  executire  officer  of  the  United  States  steamer 
Ashnelot. 

Knowing  from  my  own  recent  observation  of  the  Pei-Ho  Eiver,  at 
Tien-Tsin,  the  great  personal  peril  which  Lieatenant-ComroanderCassel 
unhesitatingly  incurred  in  jumping  into  the  always  rapid,  and,  at  the 
time  of  the  occurrence,  the  swollen  and  turbulent  current,  to  rescue  from 
drowning  one  of  the  ship's  company,  I  beg  leave  to  represent  his  act 
as  of  the  most  honorable,  manly,  and  courageous  kind. 

But  for  Lieutenan^Gommander  Cassel's  very  prompt,  self-reliant,  and 
self- forgetful  action,  the  car|>enter's  mate,  who  had  fallen  overboard  while 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  at  general  quarters,  would  inevitably  have 
been  drowned;  and  but  forhiscooluess,  resolution,  and  strength,  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Cassel  himself  might  have  met  the  same  fate. 

I  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  to  respectfally  commend  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Cassel's  heroic  action  to  the  si^ecial  notice  of  the  honorable 
Secretary. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THORNTON  A.  JENKINS, 
RearAdmiraU  U.  8.  N,^  Commanding  U.  8. 

Naval  Force  on  the  Asiatic  Station. 
Hon.  Geo.  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Nary^  Washington^  J),  C. 


United  States  Steamer  Ashuelot,  (3d  rate,) 

TienrTsin^  China,  October  14,  1872. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  during  exercises  at  general 
quarters  this  morning  the  carpenter's  mate  was  sent  over  the  side  to 
plug  a  shot-hole.  The  lanyard  to  the  slings  was  not  well  secured,  and,  as 
8oon  as  a  strain  was  brought  on  it,  it  sundered,  and  he  fell  overboard. 
He  would  have  been,  drowned,  (as  he  bad  on  a  heavy  pair  of  canvas- 
slings,  tools,  &c.,  which  rendered  him  helpless,)  but  for  the  prompt  as- 
sistance of  Lieut.  Commander  Douglas  Cassel,  who  jumped  overboard 
and  succeeded  in  getting  him  on  the  port  quarter- post,  and  kept  him 
there  until  a  boat  could  be  got  to  them.  Mr.  Cassel's  gallant  conduct  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Had  he  missed  the  quarter-post,  they  would 
both  have  been  drowned,  as  the  current  was  so  strong  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  kept  afloat,  loaded  down  as  they  were,  long 
enough  to  get  a  boat  to  them. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  R.  WALLACE, 
Commander^  Commanding. 
Rear- Admiral  Thornton  A.  Jenkins, 

Commanding  United  States  Naval  Force  on  Asiatic  Station, 


Navy  Depaetment,  January  6, 1873. 

Sm :  I  take  great  pleasure  in  furnishing  you  with  a  copy  of  dispatch, 
dated  the  29th  of  November  last,  received  by  the  Department  from 
Rear-Admiral  Thornton  A.  Jenkins,  commanding  the  United  States 
naval  force  on  the  Asiatic  station ;  also,  with  a  copy  of  a  report  which 
accompanied  it,  relative  to  your  heroic  conduct  in  saving  from  drown- 
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ing  the  carpenter's  mate  of  that  ve8sel,«who  fell  overboard  into  the  river 
Pei-Ho,  near  Tien-Tsin,  during  exercise  at  general  quarters. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  Department  to  receive  and  place  on  its 
files  such  evidence  of  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  and  devotion  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Navy,  and  any  acknowledgment  which  it  could  make  of  it 
would  scarcely  be  so  satisfactory  to  you  as  the  appreciative  and  com- 
plimentary letter  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  station. 

This  instance  of  your  coolness  and  courage  gives  additional  luster  to 
your  history  as  recorded  in  the  official  reports  of  your  services  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy  at  the  capture  of  the  Corean  forts. 
Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  M.  ROBESON, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Lieut.  Commander  Douglas  Oassel,     , 

United  States  Steamer  Ashuelot,  Asiatic  Station- 


United  States  Steamer  Omaha,  (2d  rate,) 
At  Seay  lat.  37o  0'  ^.,  long.  52©  2'  W.,  January  7,  1873. 

Sib  :  I  have  to  report  the  death  of  John  Owens,  rated  a  carpenter,  on 
board  of  this  vessel. 

The  death  of  the  above-named  John  Owens  occurred  on  the  7th  day 
January,  1873,  at  sea,  and  in  the  line  of  duty. 

While  at  work  on  the  fore-topsail  yard  the  standing  part  of  the  run- 
ner gave  way,  letting  the  yard  down  by  the  run,  and  jerking  Owens 
overboard,  after  striking  the  rail  of  the  pivot-gun  port  with  such  force  as 
to  break  it.  As  he  floated  by  the  after  part  of  the  ship,  Lieut.  Seth  M. 
Ackley  seized  a  rope  and  sprang  overboard  to  his  assistance,  succeed- 
ing in  getting  hold  of  him,  but  unable  to  retain  it  or  the  rope  on  account 
of  the  vessel's  headway.  The  man  sinking,  Mr.  Ackley  swam  to  the 
life-buoy,  and  was  brought  on  board  by  lite-boat,  uninjured. 

I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  Mr. 
Ackley's  gallant  attempt  to  save  life. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  C.  FEBIGER, 
Captain^  Commanding. 
Hon.  George  M.  Kobeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington^  D.  C. 


Navy  Depart3IENT,  May  2, 1873. 

SiB:  Your  commanding  officer.  Captain  Febiger,  has  very  properly 
considered  it  his  duty  to  report  to  the  Department  your  gallant  conduct 
on  the  7th  of  January  last,  in  endeavoring,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
your  life,  to  rescue  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Omaha  from  drowning. 

One  who  is  capable  of  such  an  act  of  chivalry,  or  rather  of  philan- 
thropy, backed  by  intrepidity,  does  not  need  the  applause  of  the  world. 
Providence  takes  care  to  give  a  due  and  sufficient  reward.  But  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Department  to  assure  you,  and  leave  it  on  record,  that 
your  generous  disregard  of  self  is  known  and  appreciated. 
Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  M.  ROBESON, 

Secretary  of  the  Nary. 
Lieut.  Seth  M.  Ackley,  U.  S.  K, 

United  St<ites  Steamer  Omaha,  South  Pacific  Station, 
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Washington,  D.  C,  January  26, 1873. 

Sib  :  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  gal- 
lantry, good  conduct,  and  good  judgment  displayed  by  Lieut.  W.  H. 
Browuson  upon  the  occasion  of  the  boat  expedition  under  his  charge 
from  the  Mohican,  as  detailed  in  my  report  under  date  of  June  19, 1870, 
and  respectfully  to  suggest  that  a  few  words  of  commendation  from  the 
Department  to  Lieutenant  Brownson  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
expedition,  indicating  the  appreciation  of  the  Department  of  the  suc- 
cesisful  performance  of  a  dangerous  and  difficult  service,  would  be  an 
encouragement  and  a  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  au  incitement  to 
others  in  their  career  in  the  service. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  LOW,  Captain. 

Hon.  Geo.  M.  Eobeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington^  D.  C 


]SrAVY  Department,  March  3, 1873. 

Sib  :  The  Department  is  always  pleased  in  appropriately  acknowl- 
edging the  meritorious  services  of  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  Navy, 
and  regrets  to  find,  on  recurring  recently  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
destruction  of  the  piratical  cruiser  Forward,  in  Tencapau  Eiver,  Janu- 
ary 17, 1870,  that  it  omitted  to  express  to  you,  and  through  you  to 
those  who  composed  the  expedition  under  your  command,  its  apprecia- 
tion of  tbe  good  judgment,  good  conduct,  and  gallantry  displayed  on 
the  occasion. 

It  therefore  gives  it  pleasure,  even  at  this  remote  day,  to  supply  the 
omission,  and  to  say  that  the  reports  of  Commander  Low,  who  com- 
manded the  Mohican,  aisd  of  yourself,  indicate  that  promptness,  discre- 
tion, and  bravery  marked  the  expedition  from  its  inception  to  its  termi- 
nation. 

Having,  in  the  appendix  to  my  annual  report  of  1870,  expressed  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Department  with  the  result  of  the  expedition,  and 
pablished  in  full  the  detailed  reports  concerning  it,  it  is  deemed  unnec- 
essary to  mention  here,  by  name,  those  who  shared  with  you  its  dangers 
and  honors,  and  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  protecting  the  flag  and 
commerce  of  the  country.  Their  fidelity  and  gallantry  are  unextinguish- 
ably  recorded  in  those  reports,  which  have  become  a  part  of  the  nation's 
history. 

To  yon  and  all  others  concerned  in  the  expedition,  the  Department 
expresses  its  grateful  acknowledgments. 
Respectfully, 

GEO.  M.  ROBESON, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Lieut.  W.  H.  Brownson, 

Naval  Academy  J  Annapolis,  Md, 


Xo.  280.]  United  States  Navy- Yard,  New  York, 

Commandant^ s  Office,  November  8,  1873. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith,  for  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  Department,  a  letter  from  Lieutenant^  Schetky,  addressed 
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to  Captain  Low,  and  by  him  referred  to  me,  commending  the  conduct  of 
John  Dempsey,  ordinary  seaman,  belonging  to  the  crew  detailed  for  the 
Kearsarge. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  a  medal  of  honor  wonld  be  a  suitable 
recognition  of  Dempsey's  gallantry  and  good  conduct. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  C.  ROWAN, 
Vice-Admiraly  Commanding. 
Hon.  Geo.  M.  Eobeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navyy  Washington,  D.  C. 


United  States  Receiving-Ship  Vermont, 

Navy-Yard y  Brooklyn^  November  6,  1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  case  of  good  conduct 
and  bravery  on  the  part  of  John  Dempsey,  ordinary  seaman : 

While  on  board  the  United  States  tug  Rocket,  waiting  transfer  to 
the  Pacific  mail-steamer  Grenada,  for  transportation  to  Mare  Island, 
California,  having  been  drafted  for  the  United  States  steamer  Kear- 
sarge, James  Hayes,  ordinary  seaman,  accidentally  fell  overboard,  and 
being  unable  to  swim,  was  in  danger  of  drowning.  John  Dempsey, 
without  hesitation,  sprang  overboard  and  supported  Hayes  until  a  line 
cotild  be  passed  him,  when  both  were  safely  landed  on  board  the  tug. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  A.  8CHETKY, 
lieutenant  United  States  N^avy, 
Capt.  W.  W.  Low,  U.  S.  N., 

Commanding  U,  S,  Receiving- Ship  Vermont^  Navy-Yard,  Brooklyn, 


No.  61.]  Office  Commander-in-Chief  South  Pacific  Station, 

United  States  Flag-Ship  Pensacola,  (2d  rate,) 

Bay  of  CoquimbOy  Chiliy  August  22, 1873. 

Sir  :  It  is  with  pleasure  I  forward  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  report  made 
by  Capt.  John  H.  Upshur,  detailing  the  gtdlant  conduct  of  Patrick 
Regan,  ordinary  seaman,  in  saving  a  shipmate  from  drowning,  and 
iio^g  that  the  Department  may  be  pleased  to  notice  his  conduct 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  8TEEDMAN, 
Rear-Admiral  United  States  Navy, 
Commanding  United  States  Naval  Force,  South  Pacific  Station. 

Hon.  Georoe  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


South  Pacific  Station, 
United  States  Flag-Ship  Pensacola, 

Harbor  of  Coquimbo,  Chili,  July  30, 1873. 

Sir  :  I  am  pleased  to  call  your  notice  to  the  brave  and  honorable 
conduct  of  Patrick  Regan,  ordinary  seamen  of  this  ship,  in  saving  a 
shipmate  from  drowning. 
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Daring  the  prevalence  of  a"  norther^  at  this  port  this  morning  Peter 
Linguist,  ordinary  seamen,  fell  from  the  lower  boom,  when  attempting 
to  come  on  Inmrd  from  one  of  the  ship^s  boats.  As  he  rose  from  the 
water  the  boat  struck  him  on  the  head  and  stunned  him.  He  had  large 
top-boots  on,  and  was  otherwise  heavily  clothed,  and,  becoming  insensi- 
ble, liingnist  was  drowning. 

At  that  moment  Regan  observed  the  accident  from  the  gun-deck,  and 
be  at  once  jumped  out  of  a  port,  and  swam  to  the  rescue,  and  had  the 
happiness  to  save  the  man's  lile. 

Though  in  humble  life,  the  man  Regan  has  been  truly  noble,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  commend  his  conduct. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  UPSHUR, 

Captain^  Commanding. 

• 

Etear- Admiral  Charles  Sterdman,  U.  S.  K, 

Commanding  United  States  Naval  Force^  South  Pacific  Station, 


Navt  Depabtment,  Washington^  October  6, 1873. 

Sib  :  Rear- Admiral  Steedman,  commanding  the  United  States  naval 
force  on  the  South  Pacific  station,  forwarded  to  the  Department,  Au- 
^8t  22  last,  a  report  made  by  Capt.  J.  H.  Upshur,  commanding  the 
flag-ship  PeLsacola,  of  your  brave  and  honorable  conduct  in  saving  a 
shipmate  from  drowning. 

Tbe  Department  is  pleased  to  hear  of  your  heroic,  humane,  and  suc- 
cessful efforts,  which  will  be  mentioned  iu  a  general  order. 
A  medal  of  bonor  will  be  given  you. 
Very  respectfully, 

WM.  REYNOLDS, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Mr.  Patrick  Regan, 

Ordinary  Seaman,  United  States  Steamer  Pensacola^ 

South  Faxrific  Station. 


No.  52.]         Dnited  States  FLAa-Snip  Lancaster,  (2d  rate,) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  October  24,  1872. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Captain  Caldwell,  of  this  ship,  in  regard  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  James 
A.  Roiluey,  ordinary  seaman,  and  John  O'Brien,  seaman,  who  jumped 
overboard  to  assist  a  man  who  fell  from  alotc  and  was  severely  injured. 
In  my  opinion,  the  conduct  of  the  former  probably  saved  the  life  of  the 
injured  man. 

i  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  the  Department  the  propriety  of  noticing, 
in  some  public  manner,  the  conduct  of  the  two  men  named  above. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  ROGERS  TAYLOR, 
Rear- Admiral,  U.  S.  ^T.,  Commandiny  United  States  Naval  Force, 

South  Atlantic  Station. 

Hon.  Geo.  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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United  States  Flag-Ship  Lancaster,  (2d  rate,) 

Rio  de  Janeiroj  Brazil^  October  22, 1872. 

Sir:  I  have  respectfull}'  to  report  that  while  farling  sail  Gharies 
Beckmaii,  seaman,  fell  from  aloft,  struck  a  guu  in  his  descent,  which 
inflicted  a  severe  wound  on  his  head,  and  then  tumbled  overboard. 
Immediately  on  his  striking  the  water,  James  A.  Rodney,  ordinary 
seaman,  very  gallantly  jumped  overboard  and  brought  the  wounded 
man  to  the  grab-rope,  and  supported  him  there  until  a  boat  could  be 
sent  to  his  assistance.  John  O'Brien,  seaman,  also  jumped  overboard 
and  rendered  timely  assistance. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obe^lient  servant, 

C.  H.  B.  CALDWELL, 

Captain, 
Rear- Admiral  Wm.  Rogeks  Ta^ylor,  U.  S.  N., 

Commanding  United  States  Naval  Forces j  South  Atlantic  Station. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy. 

JOHN  F.  BUST, 
CU^k  South  Atlantic  Stntion, 


United  States  Steamer,  Powhatan,  (2d  rate,) 

Norfolk  Harbor^  Virginia^  December  27,  1872. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Department  the 
gallant  conduct  of  Joseph  B.  Noil,  seaman,  (negro,)  one  of  the  crew  of 
this  vessel. 

The  circumstances  are  as  follows :  On  yesterday  morning  the  boat- 
swain, L  C.  Walton,  fell  overboard  from  the  forecastle,  and  was  saved 
from  drowning  by  Joseph  B.  Noil,  seaman,  who  was  below  on  the  berth- 
deck  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  hearing  the  cry  '*  Man  overboard,'* 
ran  on  deok,  took  the  end  of  a  rope,  went  overboard,  under  the  bow, 
and  caught  Mr.  Walton,  who  was  then  in  the  water,  and  held  him  up 
until  he  was  hauled  into  the  boat  sent  to  his  rescue. 

The  weather  was  bitter  cold,  had  been  sleeting,  and  it  was  blowing  a 
gale  from  the  northwest  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Walton,  when  brought  on  board,  was  almost  insensible,  and 
would  have  perished  but  for  the  noble  conduct  of  Noil,  as  he  was  sink- 
ing at  the  time  he  was  rescued. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ol>edient  servant, 

PBIRCE  CROSBY, 
Captnin^  Commanding, 

Hon.  Geo.  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington^  />.  C. 

Respectfully  forwarded. 

0.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  and  Commandant* 


United  States  Steamer  Powhatan,  (2d  rate,) 

Key  Westy  May  16, 1873. 

Sib  :  I  beg  leave  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Department  the  heroic 
condnct  of  Francis  Gallagher,  landsman.    The  facts  are  as  follows :  On 
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the  29th  of  April,  while  swaying  aloft  top-gallant  yards,  the  jack-block 
tbroQgh  which  the  fore-topgallant-yard  rope  was  run — carried  away, 
striking  Francis  Gallagher,  landsman,  and  Thomas  Dyer,  coxswain, 
who  were  at  the  time  standing  on  the  top-mast  cross-trees,  and  injuring 
them  severely.  The  latter,  Dyer,  lost  his  balance,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
falling,  when  Gallagher,  notwithstanding  he  was  severely  hurt,  by  his 
great  presence  of  mind,  caught  Dyer  and  held  him  until  assistance  could 
be  sent. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  instantaneous  action  of  Gallagher,  Dyer 
would  have,  without  doubt,  been  killed  by  falling  to  the  deck. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

PEIROE  CROSBY, 
Captainy  Commanding. 
Hon.  Geo.  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  WcLshingtonj  D.  C. 


United  States  Flag-Ship  Wabash,  (1st  rate,) 

Ville  Franehe  Harbor ^  November  13,  1873. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  while  this  ves- 
sel was  moored  in  Barcelona  Harbor  on  the  5th  of  October,  1873,  Pat- 
rick Sullivan,  quartermaster,  rescued  from  drowning  Frank  Westphale, 
ordinary  seanian. 

The  circumstances  were  as  follows :  While  one  of  the  stern-boats  was 
being  hoisted  the  after  fall  unhooked,  and  the  boat  fell  about  20  feet  to 
tbe  water.  There  were  two  men  in  the  boat  at  the  time,  one  of  whom, 
Westphale,  was  unable  to  swim.  He  made  vain  efibrts  to  keep  on  the 
surface,  and  could  just  be  seen  beneath  the  surface  struggling,  but 
gradually  sinking,  when  Patrick  Sullivan  went  down  the  stern-ladder, 
dropped  into  the  water,  grasped  him  and  held  him  until  a  rope  was 
thrown  him.  About  the  same  time  a  boat  from  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
steamer  Pallas,  which  was  lying  close  to  us,  reiiched  the  spot. 

I  would  also  state  that  Frank  Davis,  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Pallas, 
seeing  the  men  struggling  in  the  water,  jumped  overboard  and  attempted 
to  reach  the  spot  in  time  to  be  of  assistance. 
I  am,  sir,  respectfully, 

S.  li.  FRANKLIN, 
Capt-aifiy  Commanding. 

Hon.  Geo.  M.  Eobeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Kavy,  Washington j  D.  C. 


Xo.  17.— REPORT  OF  ADMIRAL  PORTER. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October'  22, 1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  since  ray  last  report  ten  ships  of 
war  have  been  insi)ected  before  going  to  sea  and  found  to  be  properly 
fitted  out,  and  in  nearly  every  case  an  improvement  over  the  previous 
year. 

I  do  not  know  that  anything  more  is  to  be  desired  in  the  manner  of 
preparing  vessels  for  sea,  exce[)t  that  further  facilities  for  saving  life 
should  be  provided. 
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I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  ship  ia  commissloa  that  had  the  means, 
in  case  of  lire  or  other  accident,  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  her  crew 
by  boats  or  life-rafts,  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  the  hurry  of  a  fire  or 
collision  proper  rafts  could  not  be  improvised. 

The  last  thing  at  an  inspection  is  to  see  what  facilities  a  ship  has  for 
saving  her  crew,  a  much  more  important  problem  at  present  than  in 
former  times,  when  torpedoes  were  not  used  in  naval  warfare,  yet,  as  I 
said  before,  in  no  instance  has  a  United  States  vessel  been  found  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  saving  those  on  board,  and  our  boats  are,  for 
this  purpose,  in  many  instances  even  inferior  to  those  of  ocean  passen- 
ger steamers. 

I  have  referred  to  this  important  subject  in  several  reports  to  the  De- 
partment, and  again  recommend  that  it  receive  the  attention  it  merits. 

Ko  ship  can  carry  boats  eiough  to  save  her  crew  in  a  heavy  sea,  bat 
life  rafts  can  be  fitted  in  such  a  wa^v  as  not  to  encumber  the  vessel  or 
injure  her  appearance,  and  with  their  aid  the  entire  ship's  company 
could  be  saved. 

Some  officers  object  to  those  life-saving  appliances  as  unsightly,  and 
make  any  excuse  to  leave  them  behind  ;  and  the  gutta-percha  rafts  are 
stored  away  in  boxes  unused,  and  without  ventilation,  until  they  become 
unserviceable. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  that  every  vessel  in  the  'Sslyj  should 
have  a  monthly  exercise,  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  means  at  hand  for 
transporting  the  crew,  the  result  of  which  should  be  reported  to  the  De- 
partment. I  venture  to  say  that  at  every  trial  some  useful  experience 
will  be  gained,  and  in  case  of  the  destruction  of  any  of  our  ships  by  tor- 
pedoes, the  good  effects  of  such  practical  experiments  would  be  seen. 

The  best  life-rafts  are  those  of  Commodore  Ammen,  Mason  &  Kogers, 
Torrey's  Gutta-Percha,  and  the  Hammock  Life-Preserver,  the  latter 
recommended  by  Mr.  II.  B.  Forbes,  a  gentleman  who,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, has  undertaken  experiments  in  life-saving  apparatus  which  should 
properly  be  conducted  by  the  Government. 

These  experiments  of  Mr.  Forbes's  have  shown  the  way  to  save  life  at 
sea  under  all  circumstances,  and  if  the  results  are  adopted  they  will 
prove  yery  satisfactory  to  those  who  halve  to  encounter  the  perils  of  the 
ocean. 

Nine  ships  have  been  inspected  on  their  return  from  sea,  and  all  were 
found  in  creditable  couditioD.  This  speaks  well  for  the  commanders 
and  officers,  who  have  had  a  pretty  hard  time  in  maintaining  discipline 
among  the  cosmopolitan  sailors  who  man  our  ships,  with  rules  scarcely 
stringent  enough  even  for  times  of  peace. 

CREWS. 

In  examining  the  quarterly  returns  of  inspections,  I  find  the  universal 
excuse  for  deficiencies  ^'  shortness  of  crew,"  and  although  in  some  cases 
this  excuse  is  hardly  admissible,  yet,  on  the  whole,  our  ships' companies 
are  about  15  per  cent,  below  the  complement,  which  should  not  be  the 
case  with  vessels  of  war. 

The  calculations  for  our  ships'  crews  have  already  been  very^  closely 
made  without,  as  in  former  times,  allowing  any  supernumeraries.  Conse- 
quently the  loss  of  ten  working-men  will  be  felt  even  in  the  largest  of 
our  vessels,  and  a  single  man  would  be  missed  in  a  small  one.  Yet,  if  a 
commanding  officer  should  experience  defeat  owing  to  the  shortness  of 
his  crew,  I  fear  he  would  meet  with  little  sympathy  on  that  accoant. 

In  my  last  report  to  the  Department  I  nearly  exhausted  this  subject: 
but  as  no  remedy  to  the  growing  evil  has  yet  been  applied,  I  again  beg 
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leave  to  suggest  that  some  legislation  be  procared  from  Congress  for 
properly  manning  the  Navy,  both  as  regards  numbers  and  material. 

After  careful  study  and  many  years'  experience  at  sea,  I  adhere  to 
the  opinion  heretofore  expressed  from  time  to  time  in  my  reports  to  the 
Department,  that  an  apprentice  system,  based  onthe  plan  I  lately  sub- 
mitted to  you,  should  be  adopted  for  the  service. 

It  has  hitherto  been  thought  that  our  merchant-marine  would  be  a 
school  from  which  we  could  always  recruit  seamen,  whereas  the  Navy  is 
now  actually  the  school  from  which  merchants  obUiin  their  best  men,  and 
the  wages  in  the  mercantile  marine  are  so  much  better  than  those  in  th  e 
Xavy  that  no  inducements  held  out  by  the  latter  are  sufficient  to  keep 
men  in  the  Government  service. 

Seamen  naturally  go  where  they  can  get  the  highest  pay.  They  find 
the  merchant  service  more  remunerative  and  more  desirable  than  the 
Navy,  which  men  enter  deeply  in  debt  for  an  outfit  which  should  be 
furnished  them  free  of  cost. 

It  is  possible  that,  after  adopting  the  apprentice  system  now  existing 
in  the  British  navy,  we  might  at  the  end  of  five  years'  apprenticeship, 
still  be  furnishing  men  for  the  merchant  service,  but  in  time  of  war  we 
would  get  them  back  again,  and  would  then  experience  the  benefit  of 
having  seamen  educated  in  the  Xavy  and  attached  to  their  country  and 
tiag. 

In  all  probability  a  large  number  of  apprentices  would  elect  to  re- 
main in  the  naval  service  and  enjoy  the  benefits  arising  from  continuous 
employment. 

At  all  events,  no  harm  could  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  appren- 
tice system,  and  we  should  secure  a  larger  number  of  native  Americans 
than  are  at  present  in  service,  for  frequently  on  the  return  of  a  United 
States  vessel  from  a  cruise,  about  the  only  nationality  she  has  is  in  her 
officers  and  the  flag  flying  at  her  peak. 

My  last  report  was  very  full  upon  this  subject,  and  gave  indisputable 
facts  to  corroborate  what  I  now  write. 

BATTERIES  OF  VESSELS. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  a  defect  in  some  of  the  smaller 
vessels  which  has  on  several  occasions  been  noticed  by  the  inspecting- 
board,  and  which  is  obvious  to  naval  officers  generally ;  that  is,  the  bat- 
teries are  too  heavy  for  the  vessels  and  the  guns  too  large  for  the  breadth 
of  beam.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  the  nine-inch  guns  on  board 
vessels  of  the  Plymouth  class,  and  those  of  smaller  tonnage.  The 
breadth  of  beam  does  not  allow  the  working  of  the  nine-inch  guns  to 
advantage,  and  in  time  of  action  they  would  be  knocked  to  pieces 
against  the  coamings.  Without  referring  to  other  disadvantages,  I 
recommend  that  a  suitable  eight-inch  gun  be  substituted  for  the  nine- 
inch. 

There  is  but  little  difference  in  the  weight  and  range  of  the  eight-inch 
shot,  and  its  effects  against  a  wooden  vessel  would  be  almost  as  de- 
structive as  the  nine-inch.  Neither  gun  would  have  any  effect  against 
an  ordinary  iron-clad  unless  accidentally  striking  some  very  vulnerable 
part 

Some  of  the  vessels  to  which  I  have  alluded  could  probably  carry  a 
couple  more  of  the  eight-inch  guns  in  consequence  of  their  lighter 
weighty  owing  to  a  decrease  of  caliber.  The  eight-inch  gun  could  also 
be  more  rapidly  handled  with  a  smaller  number  of  men,  and  in  my 

18  N 
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opinion  at  ordinary  range,  ten  eight-inch  would  be  superior  to  eight 
nine-inch  guns. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  with  some  officers  what  constitutes  heavy  guns, 
but  an  eigh^inch  should  certainly  be  considered  in  that  category,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  favorite  pieces  of  the  service,  and  only  a  few  years  ago 
but  four  of  them  were  placed  on  board  our  largest  frigates. 

STEAM  CAPSTANS. 

In  my  last  report  I  drew  your  attention  to  the  want  of  steam  capstans 
in  the  navy,  and  gave  reasons  for  their  use.  I  recommend  their  adoption 
in  the  ships  now  building,  for  no  ships  of  war  can  be  thoroughly  efli- 
cient  without  them. 

I  also  mentioned  the  necessity  of  building  more  buoyant  steam-cutters, 
of  models  better  adapted  to  a  heavy  sea,  such  as  they  are  often  obliged 
to  encounter.  The  machinery  and  boilers  of  our  cutters  are  now  all 
that  is  required  and  are  capable  of  driving  boats  of  larger  size. 

ALLOWANCES  OF  OFFICERS, 

Of  late  years  some  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  cabin  allow- 
ances of  our  naval  vessels,  but  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  abroad 
causes  officers  to  incur  expenses  far  beyond  their  means,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  cruise  they  are  often  deeply  in  debt. 

The  pay  of  officers  may  appear  liberal  to  those  living  in  retired 
places,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  an  officer  has  to  provide  for  his 
family  on  shore  during  his  absence  from  home,  and  accept  and  return 
the  hospitalities  of  foreign  officials  without  any  allowance  from  Govern- 
ment, a  different  opinion  must  prevail. 

Xaval  men  are  proverbially  hospitable,  and  European  governments, 
desiring  their  officers  to  be  so,  afford  them  the  necessary  means.  The 
cabins  arc  provided  with  the  requisitt^  furniture,  and  the  tables  fitted 
even  to  the  smallest  particulars.  Our  policy  should  be  equally  liberal. 
Such  a  system  makes  an  officer  very  independent,  enabling  him  to  leave 
home,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  join  a  ship  in  any  part  of  the  world,  with- 
out encumbering  himself  with  troublesome  effects  and  going  to  an  ex- 
pense he  can  ill  afford. 

To  show  the  difference  between  the  pay  of  our  own  and  foreign  offi- 
cers, I  will  compare  the  grades  of  rear-admiral  in  the  navies  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  pay  of  an  officer  in  the  British  navy  is  given  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  family,  but  to  prevent  the  commander  of  a  vessel  being  pnt 
to  pecuniary  inconvenience,  thereby  impairing  his  usefulness,  the  gov- 
ernment allow  table-money  and  other  emoluments. 

Thus,  a  rear-admiral  or  commodore  of  the  first  class  receives  $5,^75, 
with  an  allowance  of  $8,210  for  table-money,  servants,  &e.,  amounting 
in  all  to  $13,685  per  annum,  or  more  than  twice  the  full  pay  of  one  ot 
our  rear-admirals  afloat. 

This  difference  is  still  greater  when  it  comes  to  the  pay  of  higher  offi- 
cers. For  instance,  an  admiral  of  the  fleet  receives  $19,160,  and  a  vice- 
admiral  $15,510,  beside  other  allowances. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  all  commanding  officers  are  allowed  table- 
money  for  entertainments,  which  enables  them  to  leave  a  suflScient 
amount  of  pay  at  home  to  support  their  families. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  inadequate  would  be  onsidered  by  other 
governments  the  pay  of  our  commanding  officers. 
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I  doubt  if  we  have  an  admiral,  captain,  or  commander  afloat  who  is 
uot  sorely  pinched  on  account  of  the  varions  calls  ui)on  his  hospitality, 
and  duty  on  shore  is  so  ranch  more  agreeable  and  less  oppressive  that 
otiicers  naturally  hesitate  to  seek  sea-service. 

Some  may  urge  that  our  officers  abroad  are  not  obliged  to  incur  these 
expenses ;  but  it  would  not  look  well  for  the  commander  of  a  United 
States  vessel  of  war,  after  partaking  the  hospitalities  of  foreign  officers, 
to  fret  up  his  anchor  and  steam  out  of  port  to  avoid  reciprocating. 

Courtesies  between  officers  tend  to  cement  the  bonds  of  good  feeling 
which  nations  should  experience  towards  each  other,  and  they  should 
therefore  receive  the  greatest  encouragement. 

On  two  occasions  within  ray  knowledge,  the  Department  of  State 
has  paid  out  some  $10,000  to  enable  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
European  squadron  to  return  civilities  and  do  honor  to  our  country, 
and  these  iirecedents  it  would  be  well  to  follow. '  It  is  not  just  that 
officers  out  of  a  pay  only  sufficient  for  the  support  of  themselves  and 
families  should  be  subjected  to  any  expense  in  returning  hospitalities 
which  are  absolutely  of  a  national  character. 

I  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Navy,  having  no  personal  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  trust  that  a  liberal  view  will  be  taken  of  the  subject  and 
every  possible  allowance  made  to  prevent  our  officers  abroad  from  being 
placed  in  embarrassing  positions  and  subjected  to  unnecessary  expense. 

This  subject  naturally  belongs  to  Congress,  but  the  Navy  Department 
can  in  a  measure  regulate  the  matter  of  allowances  and  add  to  the  com- 
fort of  commanding  officers  abroad  as  well  as  those  in  command  of 
shore  stations. 

FLAGS. 

Al,  petition  has  been  numerously  signed  by  officers  of  the  Navy,  in- 
elading  myself,  asking  that  the  flags  of  Admiral,  Vice- Admiral,  and 
rear-admiral  which  were  in  use  during  the  late  war,  together  with  the 
old  broad  pendant,  be  restored  to  the  service  to  take  the  place  of  the 
flags  now  worn.  The  present  flags  are  distasteful  to  the  officers  and 
meu,  and  do  not  afford  the  distinction  between  grades  that  they  were 
originally  intended  to  effect. 

There  are  traditions  connected  with  the  old  flags  that  are  dear  to  the 
ofiBcers  and  men  who  served  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  and  we  do  not 
wisli  to  relinquish  those  familiar  objects. 

Admiral  Farragut  was  allowed  to  retain  the  flag  under  which  he  had 
gained  his  renown,  but  at  his  death  it  was  abolished,  and  the  Navy  now 
ask»  that  it  may  be  resuscitated.  The  younger  officers  now  coming  for- 
ward will  look  up  to  the  old  flag  with  more  pride  than  to  the  one  at 
present  in  use,  which  signifles  nothing  at  all. 

It  was  incorrectly  supposed,  at  the  time  the  change  of  flags  was 
made,  that  I  was  responsible  for  it,  but  I  never  liked  the  new  flag. 
The  alteration  was,  however,  deemed  advisable  by  the  chief  of  Bureau 
having  charge  of  such  matters,  on  the  ground  that  the  new  flag  would 
assimilate  with  the  uniform  system  adopted  by  foreign  nations.  This 
was  a  fact,  but  as  there  was  a  national  sentiment  connected  with  the 
old  liag,  I  think  the  substitution  uuadvisable. 

The  new  flag  having  been  tried  for  some  years,  and  giving  no  satis- 
faction, the  officers  of  the  Navy  petition  strongly  for  the  change,  w^hich 
I  trust  you  will  giant. 

TORPEDOES. 

The  torpedo  system  has  occupied  my  particular  attention  during  the 
past  year,  and  although  much  engaged  in  matters  relating  to  the  build- 
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ing  of  the  new  torpedo  vessel,  I  have  yet  found  time  to  investigate  tbe 
experiments  made  in  other  quarters. 

I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  the  torpedo  system,  although  still 
in  its  infancy,  is  destined  to  play  a  most  important  part  in  future  naval 
warfare,  so  that  the  nation  most  advanced  in  torpedo  science  will  pos- 
sess great  advantages  over  all  others. 

To  us,  who  seem  to  experience  so  much  ditHculty  in  maintaining  a 
Navy,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  devote  more  time  and 
attention  to  the  subject  of  torpedoes  than  other  nations,  and  make  a 
liberal  outlay  for  this  purpose. 

I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  much  less  interest  displayed  in  this  ques- 
tion, in  our  Navy,  than  its  importance  deserves,  for  I  know  of  but  two 
vessels  that  have  gone  to  quarters  and  fired  their  torpedoes  the  same 
as  if  in  action. 

I  am  convinced  that  proper  attention  will  not  be  given  to  this  subject 
until  special  instiTictions  are  issued  from  the  Department. 

Although  the  theoretical  instruction  hitherto  given  at  the  torpedo 
station  has  been  of  a  very  interesting  kind,  I  think  a  larger  amount  of 
practical  experiments  could  be  substituted  for  it  with  advantage.  Officers 
would  naturally  feel  more  interest  in  actual  practice  than  in  mere 
theory.  I  have  conversed  with  several  who  have  been  under  instruc- 
tion at  the  station,  and  although  they  express  themselves  pleased  with 
the  information  they  have  gained,  they  seen)  on  the  whole  not  sorry  to 
have  (as  they  suppose)  "  finished  with  the  business." 

In  my  opinion,  no  one  can  make  a  good  torpedo  officer  unless  his 
heart  is  in  the  work,  and  hence  I  believe  it  well  to  make  the  duty  as  at- 
tractive as  circumstances  will  admit. 

At  present  the  torpedo  station  is  a  theoretical  school  without  sufficient 
practice,  and  the  experiments  are  not  altogether  suited  to  impress  the 
students  with  the  importance  of  the  work  on  which  they  are  eugaged. 
I  am  pleased  to  say,  however,  that  some  very  good  and  useful  practice 
has  lately  been  had  at  Newport  while  fitting  tbe  Monongahela,  which 
will  do  more  to  impress  the  officers  and  crew  of  thatship  with  the  power 
of  torpedoes  than  anything  else  could  have  done. 

A  number  of  officers  would  like  to  go  to  Newport  for  instruction,  but 
some  of  the  rules  of  the  station  seem  to  them  inconsistent  with  the  rela- 
tions that  should  exist  between  seniors  and  juniors  where  the  latter  are 
superintendents  and  instructors. 

Now,  in  foreign  navies — in  that  of  England,  for  instance — torpedo  in- 
struction is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  rear-admiral  or  other 
officer  of  rank,  who  has  the  opportunity  of  selecting  the  best  talent  in 
the  service  as  assistant  instructors.  Two  rear-admirals,  ten  commodores, 
and  a  large  number  of  captains  and  commanders  are  now  under  in- 
struction in  the  British  navy,  and  seeing  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our 
future  progress,  I  recommend  that  a  like  course  be  pursued  by  us. 

Among  all  the  officers  who  have  studied  at  the  torpedo  station,  £  have 
met  with  no  one  who  had  invented  anything  or  proposed  any  improve- 
ment on  what  has  been  done  before.  I  think  this  is  because  they  are 
not  sufficiently  interested.  It  should  be  the  policy  to  encourage  au 
officer  to  use  all  his  faculties  to  bring  the  torpedo  system  to  perfection. 

In  my  several  visits  to  the  torpedo-station  during  the  present  year, 
and  during  my  sojourn  there  of  two  months,  it  was  evident  to  me  that 
the  means  of  practical  instruction  were  inadequate. .  There  are  only  two 
or  three  small  launches  attached  to  the  station,  which  are  not  at  all 
suited  for  the  work,  and  there  is  no  course  of  instruction  whatever  for 
defense  against  torpedoes. 
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It  is  evident  that  to  make  the  torpedo-school  what  it  should  be  a 
more  liberal  expenditure  is  required,  and  the  cost  of  one  small  ship  of 
war  anunally  for  this  purpose  would  be  money  well  spent. 

There  should  be  added  to  the  present  means  of  instruction  four  large 
steel  launches,  each  50  feet  in  length,  and  10  feet  beam,  with  double 
screws  for  quick  manoeuvering,  and  all  other  modem  appliances ;  also 
the  different  kinds  of  torx)edoes  for  harbor  defense,  the  various  nets 
and  spars  for  the  protection  of  vessels  against  torpedoes,  and  a  good 
monitor  from  which  to  send  off  the  Lay  torpedo ;  for  I  do  not  believe 
ships  will  come  close  enough  to  port  to  be  injured  by  that  device,  and 
we  must  consequently  go  off  shore  to  attack  them. 

Id  addition  to  the  a^ove,  there  should  be  sections  of  ships,  or  iron 
baoys  made  equally  as  strong,  to  test  the  effect  of  the  different  torpe- 
does fired  from  the  water  level  to  20  feet  below.  Specimens  of  all  for- 
eign torpedoes  should  be  bought  and  tested,  and  preventives  applied 
against  their  attack. 

Soch  contrivances  as  prove  good  we  should  adopt  into  the  Navy,  and 
teach  oar  oncers  how  to  encounter  and  use  them  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

I  merely  make  these  suggestions  without  going  into  details ;  but  the 
liberal  expenditure  of  money  in  this  matter  of  torpedoes  would  no 
iloubt  give  birth  to  many  devices  not  thought  of  at  present. 

A  great  deal  of  importance  has  been  given  to  thft  Harvey  torpedo, 
the  Fish  torpedo,  and  the  Lay  torpedo,  and  the  probability  of  their  de- 
stroying ships  under  all  circumstances. 

No  doubt  these  inventions  are  formidable  to  a  certain  extent;  and  a 
commanding  ofl&cer,  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  their  attack  should 
he  met,  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  vessel ;  but  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  subject,'and  a  vessel  of  equal  speed,  either  of  the  tor- 
pedoes mentioned  could  be  eluded  and  destroyed. 

Xo  towing,  diving,  or  swimming  torpedo  yet  invented  is  a  match  for 
a  smart  ship,  properly  armed,  with  her  crew  at  the  guns ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  recommend  the  construction  of  so  many  large  launches 
to  teach  officers  how  to  maneuver  in  attacking  and  repelling  the  attacks 
of  torpedoes  or  torpedo  vessels. 

Officers  would  soon  find  out  the  difficulty  of  destroying  a  ship,  prop- 
erly handled,  by  means  of  towing  torpedoes,  unless  the  latter  were  hid- 
den, although  it  might  be  easy  to  blow  up  a  vessel  not  on  the  alert,  or 
one  improperly  handled. 

A  vessel  of  equal  speed  need  have  little  fear  of  an  opponent  carrying 
either  the  Harvey  or  Fish  torpedo ;  for  these  inventions  can  only  be 
saccessfnlly  used  against  ships  taken  by  surprise  or  lying  at  anchor. 

As  a  protection  against  such  contrivances  I  would  recommend  that 
all  our  ships  be  supplied  with  24-pound  howitzers  to  fire  at  them  over 
the  stem  and  quarter  when  coming  up,  or  down  upon  their  decks  when 
close  on  board.  An  intelligent  commander  would  naturally  bring  either 
of  these  torpedoes  astern  of  his  vessel,  which  It  is  easy  to  do  in  day- 
light, no  matter  from  what  direction  they  may  approach.  If  from  ahead, 
he  can  turn  on  his  heel.  If  from  abeam,  he  can  change  his  course  eight 
points,  and  the  Harvey  torpedo- vessel,  with  all  her  reels  and  towing-lines, 
deck  crowded  with  men,  &c.,  would  soon  be  hor8  du  combat  unless  proof 
against  shot,  which  could  hardly  be  the  case,  for  a  torpedo  boat  must 
be  light,  and  able  to  maneuver  quickly. 

In  fights  between  two  or  more  ships,  as  the  vessels  are  always  envel- 
oped in  smoke,  these  torpedoes  will  be  extremely  formidable,  and  it 
will  require  great  ingenuity  to  guard  against  their  attacks ;  but  the 
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practice  I  recommend  of  maneuvering  in  steam-launches  will  teach 
officers  how  to  provide  for  every  contingency. 

Any  ship  can  be  arranged  with  a  heavy  net  all  around,  from  the  bow- 
sprit end  to  the  end  of  the  spanker-boom,  which,  fastened  to  her  lower 
yards,  (the  yards  resting  on  the.  gunwale,)  can  be  kept  triced  up  and 
dropped  just  before  the  Harvey  or  Fish  torpedo,  gets  within  striking 
distance.  The  torpedo  would  explode  20  feet  from  the  ship,  doing  no 
harm  except  to  the  net,  which  should  be  of  nine-thread  ratlin-stuff, 
with  meshes  sufficiently  small  to  prevent  the  torpedo  passing  through 
the  interstices. 

Here,  then,  is  a  most  important  experiment  to  be  tried. 

The  network  is  the  only  certain  defense  a  ship  can  have  against 
anything  that  dives,  although  it  is  a  poor  protection  against  a  torpedo 
at  the  end  of  a  bar,  connected  with  a  properly*constructed  torpedo- 
vessel,  with  appliances  for  cutting  through  obstructions. 

Such  a  torpedo-vessel  will  be  the  most  dangerous  to  deal  with,  for 
there  will  be  no  chance  to  avoid  her  unless  with  superior  speed.  With 
iron  decks  and  men  all  under  cover,  grape-shot  would  do  little  damage, 
and  offering  but  a  small  target,  solid  shot  would  seldom  strike  the  tor- 
pedo-vessel, especially  at  night  or  in  a  fog. 

Yet  all  these  matters  are  problems  to  be  worked  out  only  by  actual 
experiment,  and  we  are  solving  them  too  slowly. 

In  the  late  experiments  conducted  on  board  the  United  States  steamer 
Monongahela,  where  a  hulk  was  blown  up  by  a  spar- torpedo,  the  ship 
running  for  the  quarter  of  the  hulk,  two  large  pieces  of  timber  con- 
taining several  bolts  were  thrown  back  onboard  the  ship,  together  with 
some  smaller  fragments.  To  avoid  casualties  at  such  times  every  ship 
in  the  Navy  should  carry  a  rope-splinter  netting  as  a  portion  of  her 
regular  outfit. 

1  feel  that  I  am  touching  a  delicate  matter  when  I  refer  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  far  naval  jurisdiction  extends  in  the  protection  of  our 
coasts  and  harbors  with  torpedoes. 

No  matter  how  well  drilled  a  soldier  mav  be,  he  is  never  as  much  at 
home  in  a  boat  or  on  shipboard  as  a  seaman,  nor  can  an  Army  officer  as 
well  direct  the  management  of  a  boat  or  vessel  as  an  officer  of  the 
Navy.  Torpedoes  |)lanted  to  defend  the  harbor  should  be  laid  down  by 
men  accustomed  to  boats  and  skilled  in  the  management  of  lines  and 
tackles.  Along  the  open  coast  or  on  the  ocean,  torpedo  duty  must  of 
necessity  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Navy. 

During  the  late  war  the  torpedo  duty  of  the  enemy  afloat  wjvs  in  the 
hands  ot  rebel  naval  officers,  who  managed  it  with  great  success,  taking 
into  consideration  the  small  means  at  their  command. 

In  time  of  war  the  duty  of  the  soldier  defending  a  harbor  is  behind 
the  fortifications,  to  protect  with  the  fire  of  his  guns  torpedoes  planted 
to  obstruct  the  channel,  for  torpedoes  unprotected  by  guns  on  shore 
would  be  of  little  use,  and  guns  on  shore  would  not  prevent  the  passage 
of  vessels  without  torpedoes ;  but  in  handling  torpedoes  in  boats,  in  all 
w^eathers,  seamen  alone  can  be  relied  upon. 

The  question  then  arises,  will  not  the  Nav}-,  in  the  event  of  war,  be 
called  upon  to  protect  our  coasts  by  torpedoes,  and  ought  there  not  to 
be  a  system  adopted  and  provision  made  to  meet  future  emergencies ! 

In  some  countries  there  is  a  torpedo-corps,  composed  of  officers  and 
men  taken  from  the  Navy,  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  coast 
and  harbor  defenses. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  such  a  corps  in  our  Navy,  with  a  permanent 
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iiead,  the  junior  offi(jers  to  serve  a  length  of  time  equal  to  that  served 
at  sea  or  on  other  duty. 

The  organization  of  a  suitable  torpedo  corps  will  necessarily  be  from 
the  Navy,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  and  as  it  will  eventually  become 
a  very  important  part  of  our  naval  system,  we  should  take  advantage 
of  the  present  opportunity  and  commence  the  establishment.  It  will 
he  rather  late  when  war  breaks  out  to  discuss  a  matter  already  plain 
enough  to  those  who  have  examined  the  subject,  for  the  enemy  would 
pass  the  gates  while  the  argument  was  going  on. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  simply  the  duty  of  the  Army  to  fire  torpedoes  from 
the  stations  after  they  have  been  planted.  For  this  the  Army  should 
have  the  proper  appliances,  and  every  means  for  knowing  the  arrival  of 
an  enemy's  vessel  over  a  torpedo-nest. 

I  have  said  so  much  on  this  subject  to  show  that  to  the  Navy  the 
most  important  torpedo  appropriation,  for  operating  on  the  water,  should 
1)6  made,  and  for  those  torpedoes  used  on  land  the  appropriation  should 
be  given  to  the  Army.  Common  sense  would,  indeed,  point  out  that  the 
defense  of  harbors  and  coast"^,  where  there  are  often  dangerous  bars, 
reefs,  and  breakers,  with  any  description  of  torpedoes  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  a  vessel,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Navy. 

A  line  sbould  be  drawn  between  the  duty  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
where  one  terminates  and  the  other  commences,  otherwise  there  will  be 
t'onfusiou. 

EXERCISES. 

1  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  quarterly 
returns  of  exercises  on  shipboard  are  not  as  full  as  the  regulations 
require,  or  as  is  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  efficient  drill. 
^0  ship  can  be  a  thorough  man-of-war  unless  perfect  in  all  exercises  and 
ready  for  any  emergency.  A  vessel  going  into  action  should  be  able  to 
strip  for  the  fight  in  a  few  moments,  for  with  all  her  top  hamper  up  and  rig- 
ging rove  she  runs  the  risk  of  fouling  her  propeller  should  a  mast  be 
shot  away,  and  crippling  her  guns  by  falling  spars.  Now  that  battles 
are  fought  under  steam,  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  spars  aloft 
in  time  of  action,  but  constant  exercises  are  necessary  to  make  a  ship 
thoroughly  efficient. 

Upon  one  occasion,  while  in  command  of  the  Naval  Academy,  I  saw  a 
sloopof-war  with  royal-yard  across,  rigging  rove  and  sails  bent,  stripx)ed 
to  her  lower  rigging,  and  her  rigging  all  tallied,  in  seventeen  minutes,  and 
this  the  work  of  young  midshipmen  without  previous  preparation.  I 
have  frequently  seen  the  same  thing  done  in  half  an  hour,  but  I  hardly 
think  any  of  our  ships  now  in  commission  can  do  as  well. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  commanding  officers  for  not  performing  all 
the  exercises  do  not  always  seem  to  me  valid,  and  frequently  no  ex- 
planation at  all  is  given  of  omissions. 

Many  complaints  are  made  that  the  iron-work  on  board  our  ships 
gives  way  during  the  exercises,  and  this  is  oflPered  as  an  excuse  for  not 
sending  up  and  down  top-masts  and  lower  yards,  for  of  course  no  com- 
manding officer  should  risk  the  lives  of  men  on  doubtful  hooks  or  bolts. 

But  there  is  a  simple  remedy  for  this,  which  is  to  have  every  bolt, 
bar,  and  hook  tested  to  see  what  it  will  bear,  and  a  test-mark  put  upon 
it 

When  iron  breaks  it  is  always  the  case  that  it  had  previously  been 
held  together  by  only  about  one-fifth  of  its  thickness,  the  fault  of  bad 
lorgmg. 
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Ships  stationed  in  the  tropics  have  neglected  their  exercises  on  the 
ground  of  the  excessive  heat  making  them  oppressive  to  the  crews,  but 
few  of  the  evolutions  occupy  more  than  ten  minutes,  and  if  the  crews 
are  called  to  quarters  daily,  cast  loose,  run  in  and  out  the  guns  and 
secure,  it  will  do  no  one  any  harm. 

The  sending  up  and  down  topgallant  yards  and  masts  requires  not 
more  than  three  minutes  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  evening,  loos- 
ing and  furling  sails  require  at  the  most  three  minutes,  and  the  sails  are 
quite  as  well  preserved  on  the  yards  as  in  a  sail-room,  where  they  are 
apt  to  mould  and  rot  I  think  these  .things  will  strike  intelligent  officers 
as  they  do  me. 

Upon  the  whole  the  exercises  as  far  as  they  go,  considering  the  short- 
ness of  our  crews,  are  fairly  performed,  but  in  indorsing  the  re|>orts  of 
commanding  officers,  I  am  obliged  to  be  governed  by  what  is  stated 
therein. 

UNIFORM  OF  SEAMEN. 

I  notice  that  the  clothing  of  our  seamen  does  not  yet  conform  to  reg- 
ulations, and  that  some  officers  alter  it  to  suit  their  own  taste,  which 
they  are  not  authorized  to  do. 

Tbe  present  uniform  is  appropriate,  is  as  inexpensive  as  it  can  be 
made,  and  clearly  indicates  the  several  distinctions  among  the  sailors ; 
yet  I  have  seen  the  boats'  crew  of  a  ship  some  time  in  commission 
wearing  three  different  varieties  of  uniform,  none  of  them  regulation. 

The  only  change  I  would  recommend  in  the  uniform  is  the  abolition 
of  the  dungaree  collar,  now  worn  on  the  blue-flannel  shirt,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  blue  nankin  on  the  collars  of  white  frocks,  in  place  of  dun- 
garee, which  changes  in  washing  to  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

STEAM  DEPARTMENT. 

The  seamen-firemen  and  seamen-coal-heavers  substituted  in  place  ot 
the  old  rates  of  firemen  and  coal-heavers,  do  not  like  the  duty  assigned 
them  when  steam  is  raised.  The  work  is  unpopular  because,  as  a  rule, 
steam  is  seldom  used,  and  the  extra  pay  allowed  for  these  occasions 
will  not  even  compensate  for  the  clothing  worn  out. 

Firemen  and  coal-heavers  being,  as  one  may  say,  regular  denizens  of 
the  lower  regions  in  a  ship  of  war,  have  stow-holes,  or  boxes,  allowed 
them  in  which  to  keep  their  steaming  and  coaling  clothes,  but  a  seaman 
has  only  his  bag,  which  contains  his  best  apparel,  and  he  cannot  provide 
for  this  extra  steam  duty. 

The  result  is  that  most  of  the  seamen-firemen  and  seamen  coal-heav- 
ers desert,  and  I  would  repommend  that  the  system  be  changed.  The 
duties  are  so  distinct  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  make  a  good  fire- 
man out  of  a  sailor. 

SCHOOL-SHIP. 

Having  visited  the  Naval  Academy  practice-ship  during  the  past 
summer,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  that  ves- 
sel. 

Although  a  fine  ship  of  her  class,  I  do  not  think  her  altogether 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  she  is  used.  The  midshipmen  are 
too  much  crowded  together  and  thrown  too  much  with  the  crew,  which 
is  not  desirable. 
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When  the  Tennessee  is  finished  she  will  make  an  excellent  school- 
ship,  and  being  provided  with  the  best  of  engines,  will  afford  the  mid- 
shipmen and  cadet-engineers  a  fine  means  of  instruction  in  steam. 

If  she  is  kept  constantly  in  commission  with  a  picked  crew,  the  ship 
will  be  a  good  school  of  discipline,  and  the  importance  of  having  every- 
thing on  board  a  ship  kept  in  order  will  be  impressed  upon  the  youth- 
ful mind.  Besides,  the  midshipmen  would,  in  such  a  ship,  learn  more 
of  the  routine  of  the  navy  in  three  months  than  they  would  in  three 
cruises  in  a  vessel  hastily  fitted  out  and  with  a  green  crew  on  board. 

I  herewith  enclose  reports  of  inspection  of  receiving-ships  and  the 
general  condition  of  vessels  of  the  monitor  class.  Those  of  this  class 
that  have  been  reconstructed  on  the  plan  I  recommended  are  excellent 
vessels,  much  more  comfortable  and  efficient  than  before,  and  they  will 
be  serviceable  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

DAVID  D.  PORTER, 

Admiral. 
Hon.  George  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington^  D,  C. 


Washington^  D.  C,  November  6,  1873. 

SiE:  As  an  addition  to  my  report,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
in  relation  to  monitors. 

Since  my  last  report  the  Saugus  has  been  completely  repaired  as  re- 
commended, is  now  an  excellent  vessel,  and  is  at  sea. 

The  Manhattan  has  been  repaired  in  a  similar  manner,  and  can  be 
got  ready  for  sea  in  a  short  time. 

The  Wyandotte  and  Nahant  are  being  repaired,  and  will  be  finished 
in  six  months. 

The  Ganonicns,  being  repaired  in  a  similar  manner,  will  be  ready  in 
three  months. 

When  finished,  all  the  above-named  vessels  will  be  much  improved, 
and  will  last  for  many  years  with  very  few  repairs. 

The  following  named  vessels  of  the  Kahant  class,  now  at  League 
Island,  should  be  repaired  in  the  same  manner  as  those  before  men- 
tioned, as  they  have  good  hnlls  and  machinery,  although  rotten  in  their 
woodwork :  Nantucket,  Gatskill,  Jason,  Lehigh,  Passaic.  These  vessels 
can  be  repaired  in  six  months  by  giving  the  work  to  separate  firms,  and 
would  cost  $180,000  each. 

I  beg  leave  to  renew  my  recommendation  with  regard  to  the  Puritan. 
She  has  a  fine  hull,  and  if  finished  on  the  new  plans  will  make  an  admi- 
rable monitor  and  ram. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  Terror,  one  of  the  finest  vessels  in  the 
Xavy,  be  rebuilt  with  an  iron  hull,,  which  could  be  done  in  seven  months. 

At  Boston  navy-yard,  the  light  draught  monitors  Shawnee  and  Wassuc 
should  be  repaired  like  the  rest,  at  a  cost  of  $140,000,  each. 

The  Mahopac,  at  Norfolk,  could  be  ready  in  a  month  at  a  cost  of  $1,000. 
She  is  a  fine  vessel  since  the  alterations  were  made  in  her. 

The  monitor  Amphitrite,  at  the  Naval  Academy,  was  originally  one  of 
the  most  formidable  vessels  in  the  Navy,  and  though  deficient  in  steam 
power  has  a  good  hull  and  turret.  She  could,  with  an  outlay  of  $180,000, 
be  made  a  most  powerful  vessel. 
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The  Dictator,  at  New  LondoD,  also  requires  repairs  without  delay. 
She  is  one  of  tlie  best  vessels  we  have,  and  would  make  a  powerful  ram. 

With  the  monitors  thus  repaired,  we  could  defend  our  ports  against 
any  ordinary  enemy,  and  the  work  I  have  proposed  on  these  vessels 
would  not  be  too  much  to  undertake  at  one  time. 

RECEIVING-SHIPS. 

I  have  examined  into  the  condition  of  the  receivinp^-ships,  and  find 
them  kept  in  as  good  order  by  their  commanding  officers  as  circum- 
stances will  admit.  Some  of  them,  however,  require  a  thorough  over- 
hauling and  repairing  to  make  them  comfortable  and  efficient. 

A  suitable  place  should  be  provided  on  board  for  the  examination  of 
recruits,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  sick-bay  should  be  placed 
on  the  gun-deck  of  a  frigate,  and  the  upper  gun-deck  of  a  ship  of  the 
line. 

Bath-rooms  should  also  be  provided  for  the  ablutions  of  recruits  when 
they  come  on  board.  This  is  indispensable,  as  the  recrits  nearly  always 
present  themselves  in  a  condition  too  filthy  for  physical  examination. 

The  sick-bays  should  be  enlarged,  as  none  of  them  will  now  accom- 
modate more  than  fifteen  patients. 

The  receiving-ships  are  properly  heated  in  winter,  and  in  that  respect 
are  comfortable. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

DAVID  D.  POETEE, 

Admiral 

Hon.  George  M.  Eobeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Fo.  18. 

EEPORT  TO  THE  PEESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
THE  ACTION  OF  THE  NAVY  DEPAETMENT  IN  THE  MAT- 
TER OF  THE  DISASTER  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  EX- 
PLORING  EXPEDITION  TOWARD  THE  NORTH  POLE, 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  A  REPORT  OF  THE  EXAMINATION 
OF  THE  RESCUED  PARTY,  ETC. 


SUBMITTED  BY  THE  SECRBTAllY  OF  THE  NAVY. 


Navy  Department, 

Washington,  June  17,  1873. 

To  THE  President: 

Sir  :  On  receiving  iuforniation  of  the  arrival  of  tbe  rescued  portion 
of  the  crew  of  the  Polaris  at  Saint  John's,  Newfoundland,  I  determined, 
in  the  absence  of  direct  regular  commuuicatiou  with  that  port,  to  send, 
as  has  been  before  reported  to  you,  the  United  States  steauier  Frolic, 
then  Ijing  at  New  York,  to  bring  them  to  the  United  States. 

As  it  was  obviously  proper,  in  view  of  the  prompt  and  responsible 
action  which  might  be  required,  that  the  Government  should,  as  soon 
as  possible,  be  in  possession  of  the  fullest  and  most  reliable  information 
upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  Frolic  was  ordered  to  bring 
directly  to  Washington  all  the  persons  having  personal  knowledge  on 
the  subject. 

On  their  arrival  here,  to  the  end  that  their  knowledge  might  be  accu 
rately  and  fully  elicited,  judged  of,  and  preserved,  not  oul^^  for  the  guid 
ance  of  the  Government  but  for  the  benefit  of  science  and  the  informa 
tion  of  the  world,  I  associated  with  myself  for  their  examination  Com- 
uiodore  William  Keynolds,  the  senior  officer  of  the  Navy  Department, 
himself  an  old  explorer;  Professor  Spencer  F.Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  a  distinguished  scientist,  and  member  of   the  National 
Academy,  who  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  expedition,  and  prepared 
some  of  the  scientific  instruments  for  it;  and  Captain  H.  W.  Howgate, 
of  the  Army  signal  service,  from  which  corps  Mr.  Meyer  had  been 
detailed  as  meteorologist  of  the  expedition. 

In  the  course  of  the  examination,  which  occupied  six  days,  we  have 
taken  separately  and  fully,  upon  all  the  points  involved  upon  which 
they  had,  or  professed  to  have,  knowledge,  the  statement  and  examina- 
tion of  each  adult  individual  of  the  party  who  could  understand  or 
speak  any  English,  including  all  of  the  persons  rescued,  excepting  the 
wife  of  Hans  Christian  and  the  children. 

These  statements  and  examinations  were  carefully  taken  down  in 
short-hand  at  the  time,  and  are  now,  together  with  the  diaries  kept  by 
some  of  the  party  on  the  ice,  and  a  diary  of  the  cruise  of  the  Polaris, 
kept  in  German  by  Hermann  Siemaus,  one  of  the  seamen  remaiuiug  on 
board,  and  picked  up  on  the  ice  after  the  separation  from  the  ship,  be 
ing  rapidly  printed,  the  bulk  of  them  already  in  type. 
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A  detailed  statement  of  the  results  arrived  at  will  be  found  in  the  re- 
port signed  by  myself  and  all  the  gentlemen  associated  with  me,  which 
is  herewith  inclosed,  and  to  which  is  annexed  a  copy  of  the  last  dis- 
patch of  Captain  Hall,  made  from  what  is  apparently  the  original  draft, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  found  among  his  personal  papers,  in  his  writ- 
ing-desk, which  was  preserved  on  the  ice  by  Esquimaux  Joe,  and  by 
him  delivered  to  me  in  the  presence  of  the  board.  It  is  accompanied 
also  by  an  outline-map,  prepared  by  Mr.  Meyer,  giving  a  general  out- 
line of  the  geographical  results. 

This  report  is  made  directly  to  yourself,  as  the  person  under  whose 
orders  the  expedition  was  organized,  and  I  have  myself  signed  it,  con- 
curring as  I  do  in  all  its  statements  and  conclusions.  In  some  of  the 
testimony  as  given  will  be  found  some  statements  of  facts,  and  several 
strong  expressions  of  feeling  on  the  p«art  of  some  of  the  witnesses 
against  the  officer  remaining  in  command  of  the  ship  after  the  death 
of  Captain  Hall. 

These  I  feel  great  reluctance  to  publish  while  the  person  referred  to 
is  absent  in  the  discharge  of  dangerous  and  responsible  duty ;  but  I  am 
constrained  to  believe  that  it  is  better  for  him,  and  will  be  more  satis- 
factory to  his  friends,  as  well  as  to  the  friends  of  those  still  on  lioard  ot 
the  Polaris,  that  they  should  be  published  as  they  were  given,  rather 
than  that  their  suppression  should  be  made  the  foundation  of  sensa- 
tional and  alarming  reports  in  no  degree  justified  by  the  real  facts. 

It  must,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that  in  permitting  this  pub- 
liciition  the  Department  neither  makes  nor  declares  any  judgment 
against  Mr.  Buddington,  who  is  still  absent  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  and 
has  had  no  opportunity  for  defense  or  explanation. 

The  fa<)ts  show  that  though  he  was  perhaps  wanting  in  enthusiasm 
for  the  grand  objects  of  the  expedition,  and  at  times  grossly  lax  in  dis- 
cipline, and  though  he  differed  in  judgment  from  others  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility, safety,  and  propriety  of  taking  the  ship  farther  north,  yet  he  is 
an  experienced  and  careful  navigator,  and  when  not  affected  by  liquor, 
of  which  there  remained  none  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  separation,  a 
competent  and  safe  commander. 

I  concur  fully  in  the  statements  of  the  report  as  to  the  probable  con- 
dition and  situation  of  the  ship,  and  the  propriety  of  taking  prompt 
measures  for  her  efficient  relief.  Such  relief  can  only  be  afforded 
safely  and  surely  by  means  of  an  expedition  jprepared  to  encounter  the 
dangers  of  the  arctic  circle,  in  a  ship  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  built 
and  fitted  to  contend  with  large  bodies  of  ice. 

It  is  known  that  there  is  uo  such  ship  ready  at  hand  iu  either  our 
naval  or  merchant  service.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  there  are  none 
such  in  existence  except  among  the  sealing-fleet  of  Newfoundland.  A 
vessel  of  this  fleet,  sailing  as  they  do  under  a  foreign  register,  can  only 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  an  expedition  organized  and  sailing  under 
our  own  flag  by  being  purchased  and  put  in  commission  by  the  ]S^avy 
Department. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  and  the  further  and  pressing  consideration 
that  any  measures  of  relief  to  be  effective  must  be  taken  at  once,  I  have 
already  begun  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  board  by  giving  pre- 
paratory orders  to  the  United  States  steamer  Juniata,  now  at  New  York, 
to  proceed,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  to  Disco,  and  if  possible 
to  Upernavik,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  forward  the  necessary  coal 
and  supplies,  communicating  with  the  authorities  of  Greenland,  obtain- 
ing information,  and,  if  practicable,  sending  forward  some  word  of  en- 
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coaragement  to  those  on  board  the  Polaris.    This  last  will  most  likely 
be  impossible,  but  we  will  not  fail  to  attempt  it. 

I  also  propose  to  fit  out  at  once  an  expedition  of  relief,  to  be  sent  to 
Northumberland  Island,  where  the  Polaris  was  last  seen,  in  the  Tigress, 
a  sealing-steamer  of  the  fleet  referred  to,  of  about  200  tons  burden, 
bailt  and  fitted  to  contend  with  the  ice,  and  the  same  ship  by  which  the 
persons  now  here  were  rescued. 

This  ship,  which  is  already  on  her  way  to  New  York,  I  propose,  with 
year  assent,  to  purchase  and  immediately  strengthen,  if  necessary,  and 
fit  out  for  the  service  required. 

The  proposed  expedition  will  be  purely  naval,  experience  having  con- 
firmed me  in  the  conviction  that  there  is  little  of  either  success  or  safety 
in  any  trying,  dangerous,  and  distant  expedition  which  is  not  organizedl 
prosecuted,  and  controlled  under  the  sanctions  of  military  discipline. 

Captain  Tyson,  all  the  rescued  seamen  of  the  Polaris,  and  Esquimaux 
Joe  will  accompany  the  expedition ;  all  of  them  declaring  themselves 
ready  and  willing  to  return  for  the  rescue  of  their  comrades  and  to 
bring  out  their  old  ship. 

The  measures  proposed  will,  of  course,  impose  some  expenditure  upon 
the  naval  appropriations  and  responsibility  upon  the  Navy  Department. 
But  those  appropriations  cannot,  I  think,  be  expended  more  fittingly  or 
more  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  our  people,  and  whatever 
responsibility  is  incurred  by  this  act  of  imperative  public  duty  and 
national  humanity  I  am  neither  authorized  to  evade  nor  unwilling  to 
assume. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  M.  ROBESON, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


WASHiNaxoN,  D.  C,  June  16, 1873. 
To  THE  President  : 

The  undersigned  having  been  present  at  and  taken  part  in  the  full 
and  careful  examination  of  Mr.  George  E.  Tyson,  assistant  navigator ; 
Frederick  Meyer,  meteorologist ;  J.  W.  C.  Kruger,  G.  W.  Linguist,  Fred- 
erick Auting,  Peter  Johnson,  JBYederick  Jamka,  and  William  Linde- 
mann,  seamen ;  and  John  Herron,  steward ;  William  Jackson,  cook, 
and  Joe,  Hannah,  and  Hans,  Esquimaux,  all  late  of  the  steamer  Polaris; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  wife  of  Hans  and  five  children,  compris- 
ing the  party  which  was  separated  from  her  on  the  i<*e  in  October  last, 
and  picked  up  off  the  coast  of  Labrador  on  April  30,  of  this  year,  by  the 
British  sealing-steamer  Tigress,  give  the  following  as  the  result  of 
their  investigation : 

The  Polaris  left  Disco  on  the  17th  of  August,  1871,  where  she  parted 
company  from  the  Congress,  arriving  at  Upernavik  the  next  day.  At 
this  port  she  took  on  board  some  dogs,  seal  and  dog  skins,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  coal,  and  shipped  Hans,  Hendrick,  or  Christian,  Esqui- 
maux, who  had  been  with  I)rs.  Kaoe  and  Hays,  and  the  wife  of  Hans 
and  three  children.  It  was  Expected  that  Jensen,  who  had  also  accom- 
panied Dr.  Hays,  would  join  the  Polaris  at  Tessuisak. 

Leaving  Upernavik,  the  Polaris  touched  at  Tessuisak,  and  there  pro- 
cured more  dogs  and  a  small  quantity  of  ready-made  skin  clothing,  but 
Jensen  did  not  go  with  the  expedition. 

Leaving  Tessuisak  on  the  24th,  she  proceeded  northward  under  steam, 
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passing  throngh  Smith's  Sonud  aud  Kennedy  Channel,  with  very  little 
delay  or  obstruction  from  the  ice. 

Near  Cape  Frazier  Captain  Hall  examined  the  western  shore  in  a 
boat  to  look  for  a  safe  wintering  place,  but  was  unsaccessfal  in  finding 
one. 

Clearing  Kennedy  Channel  in  the  Polaris,  Captain  Hall  found  himself 
passing  through  a  large  sound  in  the  precise  position  of  Kane's  open 
polar  sea,  with  a  bay  on  the  Greenland  side.  In  this  bay  the  ship  sub- 
sequently wintered,  and  it  received  from  Captain  Hall  the  name  of 
Polaris  Bay.    Its  northern  cape  he  called  Cape  Lupton. 

Pressing  on  to  the  northward,  and  passing  through  the  sound,  the 
ship  entered  another  narrow  channel  of  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles 
in  width,  with  high  land  on  either  side,  and  on  the  dOth  of  August 
attained  the  highest  northern  latitude  reached  by  the  expedition,  m 
latitude  declared  by  Captain  Hall  to  be  82°  29'  north,  but  afterward 
found  by  the  careful  calculation  of  Mr.  Meyer  to  be  82^  16'  north. 

At  this  her  highest  point,  the  Polaris  was  still  in  the  new  strait  or 
channel  which  she  had  discovered,  and  which  Captain  Hall  named 
*^  Robeson  Straits,"  after  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Here  the  ship  was  met  by  heavy  floating  ice  extending  entirely  across 
the  straits,  and  barring  her  further  progress  northward. 

After  making  unsuccessful  efforts  to  tind  a  way  through  the  ice,  Cap- 
tain Hall,  in  a  boat,  examined  a  small  harbor  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
straits  for  winter-quarters.  This  being  found  unsuitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, was  named  "  Repulse  Harbor." 

After  incurring  imminent  risk,  the  ship  became  fairly  beset  in  these 
straits,  and  drifted  with  the  ice  to  the  southward  out  of  them  to  the 
latitude  of  81^  30'  north,  when  the  pack  opening,  on  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, she  steamed  to  the  eastward  and  found  her  winter-quarters  in  a  small 
sheltered  cove  or  bend  of  the  coast,  protected  by  a  stranded  iceberg,  on 
the  east  side  of  Polaiis  Bay,  in  latitude  81°  38'  north,  longitude  61^  44' 
west.  To  this  cove  Captain  Hall  gave  the  name  of  "  Thank  God  Harbor," 
calling  the  iceberg  *'  Providence  Berg." 

At  midnight  on  the  3d  of  September,  1871,  Captain  Hall  landed  with 
a  boat  on  the  east  shore  of  Polaris  Bay,  and  in  the  name  of  God  and  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  raised  the  American  flag  on  the  laud 
he  had  discovered. 

On  one  occasion,  while  beset  in  Robeson  Straits,  the  Polaris  seemed 
to  be  in  such  danger  of  being  crushed  that  provisions  were  placed  ui^on 
the  ice,  and  measures  taken  to  be  in  readiness  for  leaving  her,  but  she 
happily  escaped  withoutjnjury. 

Iihmediately  after  securing  his  ship  in  winter-quarters.  Captain  Hall 
made  preparations  for  a  sledge  journey  northward,  and  other  work  was 
commenced  by  lauding  and  setting  up  the  observatory,  getting  the 
scientific  observations  underway,  surveying  the  harbor,  clearing  up  the 
ship,  and  making  snug  for  the  winter. 

On  the  10th  of  October  Captain  Hall  left  the  Polaris,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Chester,  first  mate,  and  Esquimaux  Joe  and  Hans,  with  two  sledges 
and  fourteen  dogs. 

Setting  out  on  this  expedition,  the  first  .step  taken  by  Captain  Hall 
fell  upon  land  more  northern  than  white  man's  foot  had  ever  before 
touched.  In  the  progress  of  the  journey — unhappily  the  last  that  Cap- 
tain Hall  was  to  make  toward  the  pole — he  discovered,  as  appears  by 
his  dispatch,  a  river,  a  lake,  and  a  large  inlet.  The  latter,  in  latitude 
810  57'  north,  he  named  "  l^ewmau's  Bay,"  calling  its  northern  point "  Cape 
Brevoort,"  and  the  southern  one  *' Sumner  Headland.'' 
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At  Cape  Brevoort,  in  latitude  82°  2'  north,  longitude  61©  2(y  west,  he 
rested,  making  there  his  sixth  snow-encampment,  and  on  October  20 
wrote  his  last  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  original  draft 
of  which  was  found,  in  his  own  handwriting,  in  his  writing-desk,  on  its 
examination  in  Washington  after  it  was  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  by  Esquimaux  Joe,  who  had  kept  the  desk  in  his  custody 
from  the  time  it  was  picked  up  on  the  ice.  after  the  separation  of  the 
rescued  party  from  the  ship. 

A  copy  of  this  dispatch,  so  singularly  preserved,  accompanies  this 
report. 

Captain  Hall  himself  deposited  a  transcript  of  it  in  a  cairn  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  at  Gape  Breevoort. 

Captain  Hall,  it  appears,  had  hoped,  when  he  left  the  Polaris  on  this 
journey,  to  advance  northward  at  least  a  hundred  miles ;  but  after  hav- 
ing gone  about  fifty  he  was  compelled,  by  the  condition  of  the  shore 
and  of  the  ice  and  by  the  state  of  the  climate,  to  return  and  await  the 
approach  of  spring  for  another  attempt.  He  reached  the  ship  on  the 
24th  of  October,  apparently  in  his  usual  fine  health,  but  was  attacked 
the  same  day  with  sickness  of  the  stomach  and  vomiting ;  and,  taking 
to  his  hedj  the  next  day  was  found  to  be  seriously  ill.  His  most  marked 
symptoms  seem  from  the  evidence  to  have  been  such  as  indicated  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  accompanied  by  delirium  and  partial  paralysis  of 
one  side.  The  witnesses  all  state  that  his  attack  was  called  '^  apo- 
plexy,'' and  some  of  them  speak  of  their  own  knowledge  of  his  paraly- 
sis and  delirium.  He  recovered,  however,  after  some  days  sufficiently 
to  leave  his  bed,  to  move  about  his  cabin  a  little,  and  to  attempt  to  at- 
tend to  business,  but  soon  had  a  relapse,  became  again  delirious,  and 
died  on  the  8th  of  November,  1871.  Three  days  afterward  he  was  bur- 
ied on  the  shore. 

From  personal  examination  of  all  the  witnesses,  and  from  their  testi- 
mony as  given,  we  reach  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  the  death  of 
Captain  Hall  resulted  naturally  from  disease,  without  fault  on  the  part 
of  any  one- 

During  his  illness  he  was  under  the  medical  care  of  Dr.  Bessels,  and 
as  none  of  the  persons  now  here  are  capable  of  giving  a  more  x>articu- 
lar  account  of  the  nature  and  symptoms  of  this  fatal  sickness,  the  return 
of  Uie  Polaris  must  be  awaited  for  precise  information. 

All  the  persona  examined  testify  to  the  uniform  kindness  and  care  of 
Captain  Hall,  and  to  the  good  order  and  efficient  condition  of  the  Polaris 
while  under  his  command. 

On  the  death  of  Captain  Hall,  Mr.  Buddington  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Polaris,  as  had  been  provided  for  in  the  instructions  for  the 
voyage  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  winter  was  passed  as  is  usual  in  the  arctic  regions,  but  without 
any  sufifering  from  the  cold,  from  disease,  or  from  the  want  of  proper 
provisions. 

The  scientific  observations  were  diligently  kept  up.  Polaris  and  New- 
man's Bays  were  surveyed,  and  the  coast-line  to  the  southward  of  Polaris 
Bay  was  examined  for  over  seventy  miles.  The  crew  were  variously 
employed,  and  the  Esquimaux  hunted  whenever  opportunity  permitted. 

About  the  latter  part  of  November,  in  a  heavy  gale  from  the  north- 
east, the  Polaris  dragged  her  anchors,  but  brought  up  against  the  large 
iceberg  before  mentioned,  which  was  aground  in  the  bay.  She  was 
finally  made  fast  to  it,  and  so  remained  until  the  following  summer. 

During  the  winter  she  was  forced,  by  the  pressure  of  other  ice  sweep* 
ing  down  against  her,  upon  the  foot  of  Providence  Berg ;  and  being  sub- 
sequently carried  higher  upon  it  by  the  rising  of  the  tide  and  renewed 
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pressure  from  the  ise,  she  thus  remained  until  Jane,  1872.  Her  sten) 
piece,  resting  uneasily  during  the  whole  of  the  stormy  winter  on  this  ice 
bed,  was  cracked,  and  some  of  her  bow-planks  split,  causing  her  to.  leak 
aft-er  she  again  got  afloat.  She  seems  to  have  leaked  somewhat  theely 
at  first,  and  the  steam-pumps  were  worked  to  clear  her  out,  but  subse- 
quently the  deck-pumps,  used  about  six  minutes  per  hour,  were  found 
sufficient  to  keep  her  clear. 

Early  in  June,  before  the  Polaris  was  released  from  the  ice,  Oaptain 
Buddington  dispatched  Mr.  Chester  and  Mr.  Tyson  with  two  boats  to 
endeavor  to  get  as  far  north  as  practicable.  This  party  lost  one  boat, 
which  was  crushed  in  the  ice  almost  at  the  commencement  of  their 
journey ;  the  loss  was,  however,  supplied  from  the  Polaris  by  the  can- 
vas boat,  and  with  much  difficulty  and  delay  they  got  as  far  north  as 
Newman's  Bay.  They  there  waited  the  possible  opening  of  the  ice  until 
the  middle  of  July,  when  written  orders  from  Captain  Buddington  di- 
rected their  return  to  the  ship.  They  were  unable  to  transport  the 
boats,  and,  leaving  them  on  the  shore,  they  started  on  foot,  and  arrived 
on  board  after  an  absence  of  about  six  weeks. 

While  they  were  away,  and  some  time  in  June,  the  Polaris  had  broken 
out  of  her  winter-quarters,  and  had  made  several  attempts  to  proceed 
northward  to  pick  up  the  party  with  the  boats,  but  the  ice  was  found  to 
be  impassable,  and  Captain  Buddington,  on  receiving  the  party  on 
board,  determined  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  southward  to  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  the  ice  would  permit.  They  started  southward 
August  12,  1872,  and  slowly  made  their  way  along  the  western  shore 
until  the  ne^t  da^^,  when  the  ship,  having  got  further  in  mid-channel, 
was  badly  beset  by  the  ice  in  latitude  about  80^  40'  north,  and  was  in 
danger  of  wreck  for  some  hours,  when  she  was  freed  aerain. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  12tb,  the  day  of  starting  southward, 
the  family  of  Hans  Christian  was  increased  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  who 
was  christened  Charles  Polaris,  and  who  made  one  of  the  party  after- 
ward left  on  the  ice-floe. 

On  the  16th  of  August  the  ship  was  made  fast  to  a  large  floe  of  ice 
in  the  latitude  of  SQo  2'  north,  and  longitude  about  68^  west,  and  while 
still  fast  to  this  floe  drifted  south  through  Smith's  Sound  neady  to 
[Northumberland  Island. 

In  pursuance  of  the  usual  orders  under  similar  circumstances,  a  quan- 
tity of  provisions  and  some  fuel  had  been  placed  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer,  in  readiness  to  be  removed  to  the  ice  should  the  safety  of  the 
ship  become  endangered ;  and  it  was  ordered  and  understood  that,  if  a 
crisis  should  be  imminent,  not  only  these  stores,  but  clothing,  papers- 
records,  instruments,  guns,  ammunition,  &c.,  were  also  to  be  put  upon 
the  floe,  in  order  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  party  and  the  results  of  the 
expedition  should  it  become  necessary  to  abandon  the  ship  and  to  take 
refuge  on  the  ice.  A  canvas  hut  had  also  been  erected  upon  the  floe  for 
shelter  should  the  ship  be  lost. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  October,  1872,  in  about  latitude  79^  35' 
north,  during  a  violent  gale  of  wind  and  snow,  the  need  for  such  prepara- 
tion became  apparent,  as  the  ship  was  suddenly  beset  by  a  tremendous 
pressure  of  ice,  which  was  driven  against  her  from  the  southward  and 
forced  under  her,  pressing  her  up  out  of  the  water,  and  by  successive 
and  violent  shocks  finally  throwing  her  over  on  her  beam-ends. 

Captain  Buddington  directed  the  provisions,  stores,  and  materials  in 
readiness,  as  belbre  described,  to  be  thrown  overboard  on  the  ice,  and 
ordered  half  the  crew  upon  the  ice  to  carry  them  upon  a  thicker  part  to 
the  hummocks,  where  they  would  be  comparatively  safe.  He  also  sent 
all  the  Esquimaux,  with  their  kyaks,  out  of  the  ship,  and  lowered  the 
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two  remainiDg  boats  upon  the  floe.  While  so  engaged,  in  the  darkness 
of  au  arctic  night,  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  gale  and  driving  snow-storm, 
the  hawsers  of  the  Polaris  failed  to  hold  her,  and  she  broke  adrift  from 
the  floe,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  out  of  sight  of  the  party  who  were  at 
that  moment  busily  at  work  on  the  ice. 

It  is  the  uniform  opinion  of  tbe  witnesses,  and  our  unanimous  conclu- 
sion from  their  testimony  and  from  the  circumstances  detailed,  that  this 
separation  of  the  ship  from  the  men,  women,  and  children  upon  the  ice 
floe  was  purely  accidental. 

After  losing  sight  of  the  ship,  some  of  the  men  and  a  large  part  of 
the  provisions  were  found  to  be  afloat  on  a  separate  piece  of  ice.  The 
men  were  rescued  by  means  of  the  boats,  which  fortunately  had  been 
saved  on  the  ice,  and* the  party  thus  collected  on  the  main  floe  passed 
the  night  as  well  as  they  could. 

The  next  day  they  made  several  attempts  to  reach  the  land  with  the 
boats,  but  failed,  notwithstanding  their  most  persistent  efforts,  owing 
to  the  obstruction  of  the  ice  and  the  violence  of  the  wind. 

While  thus  striving  to  get  on  shore,  but  at  what  particular  time  of  the 
day  is  not  exactly  ascertained,  the  Polaris  came  in  sight  to  the  north- 
ward, apparently  coming  toward  the  floe,  under  steam  and  sails.  An 
India-rubber  blanket  was  hoisted  on  an  oar  and  displayed  from  the  top 
of  a  hummock;  the  colors  were  set,  and  other  signals  were  made  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  Polaris,  and  as  she  approached  so  near  to 
them  that  they  plainly  saw  her  down  to  her  rail,  and  could  distinguish 
her  escape- pipe,  and  kept  on  toward  them  until  they  supposed  her  to  be 
act  more  than  four  miles  off,  they  felt  sure  she  could  force  her  way 
through  the  ice  to  their  position,  and  that  in  a  little  while  they  would 
be  again  on  board.  In  this  they  were  disappointed ;  the  Polaris  altered 
her  course  and  disappeared  behind  the  shore. 

Some  time  afterward,  as  the  floe  drifted  away,  she  was  again  seen 
by  8ome  of  the  men  under  the  land,  with  her  sails  furled,  and  apparently 
at  anchor,  or  made  fast  to  the  shore  or  the  ice. 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  party  on  the  ice  was  seen  from  the  Polaris. 
The  hut  erected  on  the  floe,  the  ship's  boats,  the  colors,  the  elevated  sig- 
nal blanket,  and  the  group  of  nineteen  persons  standing  in  relief  against 
a  white  background  could  scarcely  have  remained  unnoticed. 

It  was  natural  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  party  on  the  ice 
should  have  felt  deeply  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  the  ship  to  come 
to  their  relief,  and  should,  at  the  time,  have  ascribed  it  to  overcautiou, 
if  not  indifference,  rather  than  inability  on  the  part  of  her  responsible 
commander;  neither  is  it  unnatural  that  this  feeling,  fostered  during 
the  weary  watches  of  their  long  winter  upon  the  ice,  should  still  remain 
to  affect  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  their  present  judgment  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they,  like  ourselves,  were  and  are 
without  full  information  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Polaris  at  the 
time  spoken  of,  and  cannot  know  how  far  the  real  dangers  of  their  posi- 
tion were  understood  and  appreciated  by  those  on  board  of  her.  Such 
information  and  knowledge  are  absolutely  necessary  to  a  correct  judg- 
ment, and  must  not  be  assumed  as  the  foundation  of  censure  against 
persons  acting  under  circumstances  so  trying  and  uncertain,  who,  by 
reason  of  their  enforced  absence,  have  no  opportunity  for  explanation. 
Considering  the  subject  dispassionately,  and  remembering  that  the 
Polaris  had  been  so  roughly  handled  by  the  ice  the  night  before  that 
both  captain  and  crew  thought  she  would  l>e  lost,  and  attempted  the  re- 
moval of  her  provisions  and  materials  to  the  floe ;  that  when  she  broke 
adrift  and  was  swept  off  by  the  gale,  her  steam-pipes,  valves,  and  con- 
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nections  were  frozen  solid,  and  that  she  was  for  honrs  wlthoat  steam, 
nnmanageablo  amid  the  floating  ice;  that  she  was  still  leaking  from  her 
broken  stem,  and  had  probably  received  other  injuries  after  she  went 
adrift;  and  that  she  was  left  without  a  dingle  boat  of  any  kind,  it  seems 
most  likely  that  her  actual  condition  was  such  as  to  impose  upon  her 
commander  the  duty  of  getting  her,  with  the  lives  and  property  which 
remained  under  his  charge,  at  once  into  a  position  of  safety  under  the 
shelter  of  Northumberland  Island,  where  she  was  last  seen  by  the  party 
on  the  floe.  If  such  were  the  state  of  the  case,  the  first  duty  of  Captain 
BuddingtoD,  under  such  circumstances,  wa^s  to  look  to  his  vessel,  partic- 
ularly as  he  probably  believed  that  the  party  on  the  ice  could,  by  the 
aid  of  the  two  boats,  the  kyaks,  and  the  scow  in  their  possession,  find  their 
way  back  to  the  Polaris  quite  as  easily  as  he  ^could  force  his  way  to 
them. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  his  opinion  or  theirs,  the  elements 
quickly  determined  the  question.  Shortly  after  the  Polaris  had  been 
sighted  for  the  second  time  a  violent  gale  from  the  northeast  sprung  up, 
the  weather  became  thick,  the  ship  and  the  land  were  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  ice  floe  drifted  away  to  the  southward,  with  these  nineteen  persons 
still  upon  it. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  detailed,  it  is  therefore  our  unanimous 
iudgment  that  this  final  separation  from  the  ship  was  also  accidental. 

From  October  15, 1872,  until  April  1,  1873,  when  they  were  picked  up 
in  latitude  about  59^  north,  these  nineteen  men,  women,  and  children 
remained  through  the  whole  of  the  dark  and  dreary  winter  upon  the  ice. 
In  their  first  endeavors  to  reach  the  land,  they  occupied  for  a  time 
different  pieces  of  floating  ice,  but,  forced  finally  to  abandon  all  hope  in 
this  direction,  they  rested  at  last  upon  the  floe  upon  which  the  Polaris 
had  made  fast  August  15, 1872,  in  latitude  80^  2',  and  from  which  she 
broke  adrift  on  the  night  of  October  15  following. 

The  original  extent  of  this  floe  they  estimated  at  about  five  miles  in 
circumference.  Snow  huts  were  built  by  the  Esquimaux,  in  which  they 
lived  and  kept  their  provisions.  Of  this  they  had  saved  a  fair  supply, 
which  they  apportioned  and  divided  by  means  of  weights  made  from 
shot,  with  rude  scales  devised  by  Mr.  Meyer.  Occasionally  during  the 
winter  the  Esquimaux  shot  a  seal,  and  once  they  killed  a  bear,  and  thus 
renewed  their  supply  of  meat. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  finding  their  icy  quarters  much  reduced  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  floe,  and  that  the  current  was  then  setting  them  to 
the  southeast  and  out  to  sea,  they  launched  their  boat  into  open  water 
and  pulled  toward  the  west,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  gain  the  coast.  At 
times  meeting  ice  too  closely  packed  to  get  through,  they  were  compelled 
to  haul  the  boat  upon  it,  launching  her  again  as  soon  as  a  lead  opened 
to  the  westward  or  southward.  In  this  way  they  passed  a  month  of 
weary  and  desperate  endeavor. 

Toward  the  close  of  April  their  provisions  were  almost  exhausted, 
and  they  were  one  day  absolutely  reduced  to  less  than  a  biscuit  apiece 
and  a  mouthful  of  pemmican,  when  a  bear,  scenting  them  on  the  ice,  ap* 
proached  them  and  was  shot,  and  they  were  thus  rescued  from  starva- 
tion. 

Revived  by  this  good  fortune,  and  strengthened  by  their  new  supply 
of  fresh  meat,  they  struggled  on  till  the  last  day  of  April,  1873,  when 
they  were  rescued  by  the  Tigress.  At  this  time  they  had  the  coast  of 
Labrador  in  sight,  distant  about  forty  miles,  and  were  hoping  to  reach 
it  before  their  provisions  were  exhausted. 

The  circumstances  of  this  most  extraordinary  voyage  are  given  at 
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leDgth  by  the  witnesses,  and  are  paii;icalarly  detailed  in  the  diaries  that 
some  of  the  rescued  party  made  day  by  day  upon  the  ice,  and  which  are 
copied  in  the  testimony. 

Alter  their  rescue,  although  enfeebled  by  scanty  diet  and  long  expos- 
ure, and  mentally  depressed  by  their  isolated  and  unhappy  situation,  so 
fearfully  prolonged  and  of  such  uncertain  issue,  the  general  health  of 
these  hardy  voyagers  remained  good,  and  when  their  trials  and  anxie- 
ties were  ended  they  soon  regained  their  usual  strength. 

At  the  time  of  their  separation  from  the  Polaris  every  one  belonging 
to  the  expedition  was  in  good  health.  Nineteen  were  upon  the  ice  floe, 
and  they  believe  that  all  the  rest  were  safe  and  on  board  the  ship.  The 
Polaris  had  not  then  repaired  her  broken  stem,  and  still  leaked  some- 
what, but  was  easily  freed  by  the  deck-pumps.  She  had  plenty  of  pro- 
visions, but  not  much  coal — probably  about  enough  to  last  through  the 
winter.  She  was  last  seen,  apparently  at  anchor,  under  Northumber- 
land Island,  where  it  is  most  likely  she  remained  for  winter-quarters. 
Dr.  Hays  found  Esquimaux  residing  on  that  island,  and  the  Esqui- 
maux settlement  at  Notlik  is  close  by.  Communication  with  these  peo- 
ple would  be  easily  opened  and  maintained,  and  no  apprehension  for 
the  Polaris,  or,  in  the  absence  of  accident  or  sickness,  for  those  on 
board,  is  entertained  by  any  of  the  rescued  persons. 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  ship  can  make  her  way  to  the  Danish 
settlements  at  Uperuavik  or  Disco  without  steam,  if  she  gets  free  from 
the  ice  this  season,  supposing  her  to  be  in  as  good  condition  as  when  the 
rescued  party  wa«  last  on  board,  the  witnesses  differ  in  judgment ;  but 
the  safer  if  not  the  better  opinion  is  that  she  will  need  assistance  to 
bring  her  completely  and  safely  out. 

Northumberland  Island  is  in  latitude  77^  35'  north.  A  well-found 
ship,  with  average  good  fortune,  would  be  able  to  reach  that  island  in 
the  summer,  and  to  return  in  the  autumn.  It  is  possible  that  the  Po- 
laris may  be  able  to  return  without  assistance ;  but  as  she  remains 
within  the  arctic  circle,  not  sound  in  her  hull,  with  little  fuel,  and  with 
many  precious  lives  on  board,  and  with  the  records  and  collections  of 
her  cruise  in  their  possession,  we  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
this  possibility  should  not  be  assumed,  and  that  a  suitable  vessel  should, 
as  soon  as  possible,  be  procured  and  sent  in  search  of  her,  to  render  her 
return  as  certain  and  speedy  as  may  be.  While  a  suitable  ship,  con- 
structed and  fitted  for  voyages  among  the  ice,  is  getting  ready,  we 
believe  it  would  be  well  to  dispatch  such  naval  vessel  as  may  be  avail- 
able, to  carry  forward  proper  supplies  of  coal  and  provisions  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  expedition,  to  inform  the  authorities  of  Greenland  of  the 
condition  of  affairs,  to  gather  all  possible  information  from  them  and 
from  the  Esquimaux  of  the  coast,  and,  if  possible,  by  means  of  the  lat- 
ter to  send  some  intimations  of  speedy  relief  to  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  ice-bound  ship. 

From  the  testimony  it  appears  that  every  possible  opportunity  was 
embraced  by  the  members  of  the  scientific  corps  of  the  expedition  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  given,  the  only  direction  in  which  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  partial  failure  being  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  pho- 
tographic apparatus  and  the  dredge.  This,  however,  was  due  to  the 
absence  of  suitable  opportunities,  or  to  some  insurmountable  impedi- 
ment at  the  time.  While  the  records  of  the  astronomical,  meteorologi- 
cal, magnetic,  tidal,  and  other  physical  departments  of  the  exploration 
appear  to  have  been  extremely  full,  and  the  observations  in  each  ap- 
pear to  have  been  conducted  according  to  approved  methods,  the  col- 
lections of  natural  history  are  shown  to  have  been  not  less  extensive) 
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the  store-rooms  of  the  Polaris  being  filled  with  skins  and  skeletons  of 
musk-oxeuy  bears,  and  other  mammals ;  different  species  of  birds  and  their 
eggs ;  numerous  marine  invertebrata ;  plants,  both  recent  and  fossil, 
minerals,  &c,  Not  the  least  interesting  of  these  collections  are  speci- 
mens of  driftwood  picked  up  on  or  near  the  shores  of  Newman's  and 
Polaris  Bays,  among  which  Mr.  Meyer  thought  he  recognized  distinctly 
the  walnut,  the  ash,  and  the  pine.  Among  the  numerous  facts  that  ap- 
pear to  be  shown  by  the  testimony  elicited  on  the  examination,  we  may 
mention  as  one  of  much  interest  that  the  deviation  of  the  needle 
I  amounted  to  9G^,  being  less  than  at  Port  Fonlke  and  Eensselaer  Har- 
bor, as  given  by  Dr.  Kane  and  Dr.  Hays.  Auroras  were  frequent,  but 
by  no  means  brilliant,  generally  quite  light,  and  consisting  sometimes 
of  one  arch  and  sometimes  of  several.  Streamers  were  quite  rare. 
Only  in  one  instance  (in  February,  1872)  did  the  aurora  appear  of  a 
distinct,  rosy  red.  This  was  foreboded  in  the  morning,  from  8  to  10 
o'clock,  by  a  very  decided  disturbance  of  the  magnetic  needle.  Shoot- 
ing-stars were  so  constantly  seen  that,  although  no  special  shower  was 
observed,  it  was  scarcely  possible  ever  to  look  at  the  starlit  sky  with- 
out noticing  them  in  one  direction  or  another.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tides  were  carefully  observed,  the  average  being  about  five  and  a  half 
feet.  The  greatest  depth  of  water  noticed  was  about  one  hundred 
fathoms.  The  existence  of  a  constant  current  southward  was  noted  by 
the  expedition,  its  rapidity  varying  with  the  season  and  locality.  The 
winter  temperature  was  found  to  be  much  milder  than  was  expected, 
the  minimum  being  58°  below  zero  in  January,  although  March  proved 
to  be  the  coldest  month. 

The  prevailing  winds  were  from  the  northeast,  although  there  were 
occasionally  violent  tempests  from  the  southwest.  ,  Light  winds  were 
noticed,  hoVever,  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  Bain  was  occasion- 
ally observed,  only  on  the  land,  however,  the  precipitation  presenting 
itself  over  the  ice  in  the  form  of  snow.  During  the  summer  the  entire 
extent  of  both  low  lands  and  elevations  are  bare  of  both  snow  and  ice, 
excepting  patches  here  and  there  in  the  shade  of  the  rocks.  The  soil, 
during  this  period,  was  covered  with  a  more  or  less  dense  vegetation  of 
moss,  with  which  several  arctic  plants  were  interspersed,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  beauty,  but  entirely  without  scent,  and  many  small  wil- 
lows scarcely  reaching  the  dignity  of  shrubs.  The  rocks  noticed  were 
of  a  schistose  or  slaty  nature,  and  in  some  instances  contained  fossil 
plants,  specimens  of  which  were  collected.  Distinct  evidence  of  former 
glaciers  were  seen  in  localities  now  bare  of  ice,  these  indications  con- 
sisting in  the  occurrence  of  terminal  and  lateral  moraines. 

Animal  life  was  found  to  abound,  musk-oxen  being  shot  at  intervals 
throughout  the  winter,  their  food  consisting  of  the  moss  and  other  vege- 
tation obtained  during  this  season  by  scraping  off  the  snow  with  their 
hoofs. 

Wolves,  also  bears,  foxes,  lemmings,  and  other  mammals,  were  re- 
peatedly observed.  Geese,  ducks,  and  other  waterfowls,  including 
plover  and  other  wadingbirds,  abounded  during  the  summer,  althoup^h 
the  species  of  land-birds  were  comparatively  few,  including,  however,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  large  numbers  of  ptarmigan  or  snow-par- 
tridge. No  mention  is  made  by  the  rescued  party  of  the  occurrence  of 
hawks  and  owls.  No  fish  were  seen,  although  the  net  and  line  were 
frequently  called  into  play  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  them.  The  waters, 
however,  were  found  filled  to  an  extraordinary  degree  with  marine  in- 
vertebrata, including  jelly-fish  and  shrimps.  It  was  believed  by  the 
party  that  the  seals  depend  upon  the  latter  for  their  principal  subsist- 
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ence,  the  seals  themselves  being  very  abundant.  Numerous  insects 
were  observed,  also,  especially  several  species  of  butterflies,  specimens 
of  which  were  collected ;  also,  flies  and  bees  and  insects  of  like  char- 
acter. 

The  geographical  results  of  the  expedition,  so  far  as  they  can  now  be 
ascerUiined  from  the  testimony  of  Messrs.  Tyson,  Meyer,  and  their 
comrades,  may  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows : 

The  open  polar  sea  laid  down  by  Kane  and  Hays  is  found  to  be  in 
reality  a  sound  of  considerable  extent,  formed  by  the  somewhat  abrupt 
expansion  of  Kennedy's  Channel  to  the  northward,  and  broken  by  Lady 
Franklin's  Bay  on  the  west,  #nd  on  the  east  by  a  large  inlet  or  flord, 
twenty -two  miles  wide  at  the  opening,  and  certainly  extending  far  inland 
to  the  southeast.  Its  length  was  not  ascertained,  and  Mr.  Meyer 
thinks  that  it  may  be,  in  fact,  a  strait  extending  till  it  communicates 
with  the  Francis  Joseph  Sound  of  the  Germania  and  Hansa  expedition, 
and  with  it  deflning  the  northern  limits  of  Greenland.  This  inlet  was 
called  the  Southern  Fiord.  North  of  it,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  indenta- 
tion of  the  shore  called  Polaris  Bay  by  Captain  Hall,  where  the  Polaris 
wintered  in  latitude  81°  38'  north.  The  northern  point  of  this  bay  was 
named  Cape  Lupton.    Its  southern  point  is  yet  without  a  name. 

From  Cape  Lupton  the  land  trends  to  the  northeast,  and  forms  the 
eastern  shore  of  a  new  channel  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  wide, 
opening  out  of  the  sound  above  mentioned,  to  which  Captain  Hall,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  gave  the  name  of  Kobeson  Straits.  The  west- 
ern shore  of  these  straits,  north  of  Grinneirs  Land,  is  also  nameless. 
Northeast  of  Cape  Lupton,  in  latitude  81^  57',  is  a  deep  inlet,  which 
Captain  Hall  called  Newman's  Bay,  naming  its  northern  point  Cape 
Brevoort,  and  its  southern  bluff  Sumner  Headland.  From  Cape  Bre- 
voort  the  northeast  trend  of  the  land  continues  to  Bepulse  Harbor,  in 
latitude  82^  9'  north — the  highest  northern  position  reached  by  land 
during  this  expedition. 

From  an  elevation  of  1,700  feet  at  Repulse  Harbor,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Robeson  Strait,  the  land  continues  northeast  to  the  end  of  those 
straits,  and  thence  east  and  southeast  till  lost  in  the  distance,  its  van- 
ishing point  bearing  south  of  east  from  the  place  of  observation. 

No  other  land  was  visible  to  the  northeast,  but  land  was  seen  on  the 
west  coast,  extending  northward  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  anti  ap- 
parently terminating  in  a  headland  and  near  latitude  84^  north. 

Mr.  Meyer  also  states  that  directly  to  the  north  he  observed,  on  a 
bright  day,  from  the  elevation  mentioned,  a  line  of  light  apparently 
circular  in  form,  which  was  thought  by  other  observers  to  be  land,  but 
which  he  supposed  to  indicate  open  water. 

Besides  ascertaining  accurately  the  condition  and  extent  of  what  was 
before  supposed  to  be  an  open  polar  sea,  discovering  the  southern  fiord 
to  the  southeast  and  Robeson's  Straits  to  the  north,  with  another  wide 
expanse  of  water  beyond  it,  and  extending,  by  examination  and  survey, 
the  coast-line  on  the  east  up  to  latitude  82^  9'  north,  and  by  observa- 
tion somewhat  further,  prolonging  the  west  coast  to  the  northward,  and 
reaching  with  the  Polaris,  under  steam,  the  high  latitude  of  82°  16' 
north — a  point  far  beyond  the  limits  of  all  previous  navigation  toward 
the  x>ole — errors  in  the  shore-line  of  the  west  coast,  as  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Hays,  and  also  errors  in  the  shore-line  of  Greenland,  as  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Kane,  were  observed  and  corrected. 

Of  course  the  full  scientific  results  of  the  Polaris  expedition  cannot 
be  known  until  that  vessel  shall  have  been  found  and  brought  back 
with  the  treasures  she  has  gathered,  and  the  records  and  details  of  her 
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arctic  explorations.  But  enough  is  told  by  the  witnesses  whom  we 
have  examined  to  excite  expectation  and  encourage  the  hope  of  large 
and  valuable  additions  to  the  domain  of  human  knowledge. 

GEO.   M.    ROBESON, 

Secretary  of  Naty, 

SPENCER  F.  BAIRD, 
Assistant  Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution. 

WM.  REYNOLDS, 
Commodore  United  States  Navy. 

«  H.  W.  HO  WGATE, 
Acting  Signal-Officer^  United  States  Army. 


Copy  of  draft  of  Captain  HalVs  dispatch. 

Sixth  Snow-house  Encampment,  Cape  Brevoort, 
North  side  Entrance  to  Newman's  Bay, 

(latitude  82o  3'  north^  longitude  61^  2(K  west  J 

October  20, 1871. 

To  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
George  M.  Robeson: 

Myself  and  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  Chester,  first  mate,  my  Esqui- 
maux Joe.  and  6re>enland  Esquimaux  Hans,  left  the  ship  in  winter- 
quarters,  Thank  God  Harbor,  latitude  81^  38'  north,  longitude  61^  44' 
west,  at  meridian  of  October  10,  on  a  journey  by  two  sledges,  drawn 
by  fourteen  dogs,  to  discover,  if  possible,  a  feasible  route  inland  for  ray 
sfedge  journey  next  spring  to  reach  the  north  pole,  purposing  to  adopt 
such  a  route,  if  found,  better  than  a  route  over  the  old  floes  and  bum- 
mocks  of  the  strait,  which  I  have  denominated  Robeson  Strait,  atlfer 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

We  arrived  on  the  evening  of  October  17,  having  discovered  a  lake 
and  a  river  on  our  way ;  the  latter,  our  route,  a  most  serpentine  one,  which 
led  us  on  to  this  bay  fifteen  minutes  distant  from  here,  southward  and 
eastward.  From  the  top  of  an  iceberg,  near  the  mouth  of  said  river, 
we  could  see  that  this  bay,  which  I  have  named  after  Rev.  Dr.  Newman, 
extended  to  the  highland  eastward  and  southward  of  that  position  about 
fifteen  miles,  making  the  extent  of  Newman's  Bay,  from  its  headland  or 
cape,  full  thirty  miles. 

The  south  cape  is  a  high,  bold,  and  noble  headland.  I  have  named  it 
Sumner  Headland,  after  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  the  orator  and  United 
States  Senator ;  and  the  north  cape,  Brevoort  Cape,  after  J.  Carson 
Brevoort,  a  strong  friend  to  arctic  discoveries. 

On  arriving  here  we  found  the  mouth  of  Newman's  Bay  open  water, 
having  numerous  seals  in  it,  bobbing  up  their  heads;  this  open  water 
making  close  both  to  Sumner  Headland  and  Cape  Brevoort,  and  the  ice 
of  Robeson  Strait  on  the  move,  thus  debarring  all  possible  chance  of  ex- 
tending our  journey  on  the  ice  up  the  strait. 

The  mountainous  land  (none  other  about  here)  will  not  admit  of  oar 
journeying  further  north,  and  as  the  time  of  our  expected  absence  was 
understood  to  be  for  two  weeks,  we  commence  our  return  to-morrow 
morning.    To-day  we  are  storm-bound  to  this  our  sixth  encampment. 

From  Cai)e  Brevoort  we  can  see  land  extending  on  the  west  side  of 
the  strait  to  the  north  22P  west,  and  distant  about  seventy  miles,  thus 
making  land  we  discover  as  far  as  latitude  83^  5'  north. 
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There  is  appearance  of  land  further  north,  and  extending  more  easterly 
than  what  I  have  just  noted,  but  a  peculiar  dark  nimbus  cloud  that  con- 
stantly hangs  over  what  seems  may  be  land  prevents  my  making  a  full 
determination. 

On  August  30,  the  Polaris  made  her  greatest  northing,  latitude  82^ 
29'  north ;  but  after  several  attempts  to  get  her  further  north  she  became 
beset,  when  we  were  drifted  down  to  about  latitude  81°  30'.  When  an 
opening  occurred  we  steamed  out  of  the  pack  and  made  harbor  Septem- 
ber 3,  where  the  Polaris  is.    [Corner  of  the  manuscript  here  burned  off.J 

Up  to  the  time  I  and  my  party  left  the  ship  all  have  been  well,  ana 
continue  with  high  hopes  of  accomplishing  our  great  mission. 

We  find  this  a  much  warmer  country  than  we  expected.  From  Cape 
Alexander  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  Kennedy  Channel  and 
Robeson  Strait  we  found  entirely  bare  of  snow  and  ice,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  glacier  that  we  saw  covering  about  latitude  80^  30'  east  side 
the  strait,  and  extending  east-northeast  direction  as  far  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  mountains  by  Polaris  Bay. 

We  have  found  that  the  country  abounds  with  life,  and  seals,  game, 
geese,  ducks,  musk-cattle,  rabbits,  wolves,  foxes,  bears,  partridges,  lem- 
mings, &c.  Our  sealers  have  shot  two  seals  In  the  open  water  while 
at  this  encampment.  Our  long  arctic  night  commenced  October  13, 
having  seen  only  the  upper  limb  of  the  sun  above  the  glacier  at  meri- 
dian October  12.  This  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  I  finished 
this  moment,  8.23  p.  m.,  having  written  it  in  ink  in  our  snow-hut,  the 
thermometer  outside  minus  7^.  Yesterday  all  dav  the  thermometer  mi- 
nus 20  to  230 ;  that  is,  20°  minus  to  23°  minus  Fahrenheit. 

Copy  of  dispatch  placed  in  pillar,  Brevoort  Cape,  October  21, 1871. 


Examination  conducted  at  Washington,  D.  C,  of  the  party  separated  on 
the  ice  from  the  United  States  Steamer  Polaris  expedition  toward  the 
north  polcj  and  picked  up  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  brought  to 
the  United  States  ;  tcith  diaries  of  several  members  of  the  expedition. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  5,  1873. 

This  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock,  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Robeson,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  accompanied  by  Admiral  Goldsborough,  Commodore  Reynolds, 
Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  and  Captain  Howgate,  of  the  signal-service,  as- 
sembled at  the  navy  yard,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  statements  ot 
Captain  Tyson  and  other  members  of  the  rescued  party  from  the 
steamer  Polaris,  brought  from  Saint  John's  in  the  Frolic,  Commander  C. 
M.  Schoonmaker.  Commander  Schoonmaker  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  that  he  arrived  at  the  navy -yard  at  a  quarter  past  one 
o^clock  today ;  that  he  left  Saint  John's  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
May,  at  4  o'clock. 

He  said,  in  response  to  inquiry  by  the  Secretary : 

We  had  a  pleasant  voyage,  except  that  we  encountered  a  gale  after 
leaving  St.  John's;  the  wind  was  southwest,  and  we  were  where  we  ex- 
pected to  sec  ice,  so  that  we  had  to  slow  down,  as  the  shij)  is  not  siuted 
to  combat  ice. 

The  Secretary.  You  have  sent  your  report  to  the  Department! 

Commander  Schoonmaker.  Yes,  sir.  I  gave  it  to  Admiral  Golds- 
borough.  I  found  these  people  in  charge  of  the  consulat  Saint  John's. 
1  received  them  on  the  27th  of  May.  1  had  no  trouble  with  any  of  them. 
They  are  all  well-behaved,  orderly  people ;  and  all  seem  to  be  good 
men.    Captain  Tyson  seems  to  be  very  intelligent ;  I  have  seen  him  more 
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than  any  of  the  rest ;  I  have  had  him  with  me  in  the  cabin.  -He  has 
made  a  very  favorable  impression  on  me.  The  list  of  the  men  on  board 
the  Frolic  is  in  the  hands  of  Admiral  Goldsborough. 


Examination  of  Captain  Tyson. 

The  Secretary  said:  Captain  Tyson,  I  desire  your  statement  abont 
this  voyage — all  that  you  know  about  it,  and  all  that  happened  to  you 
on  the  ice;  your  own  statement,  made  in  your  own  way,  individually 
and  separately,  not  mixed  up  or  colored  with  any  outside  suggestions; 
and  for  that  reason  I  have  sent  for  you  first,  as  the  chief  person  of  the 
expedition,  among  those  who  are  here.  You  are  aware,  perhaps,  that 
this  subject  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  the  expedition,  and  in  the  i>ersons  who  com- 
posed  it,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the  public  generally.  It  is 
proper,  therefbre,  that  an  investigation  should  be  had,  which  will  de- 
velop all  the  facts  as  they  occurred ;  that  the  Government  may  be 
rightly  informed,  in  view  of  future  action,  and  all  parties  satisfied. 

1  will  ask  you  a  few  questions  by  way  of  opening  your  statement,  but 
I  prefer  to  have  you  give  a  regular  detailed  account  in  your  own  way. 

Question.  Your  name? 

Answer.  Geo.  B.  Tyson. 

Question.  Your  home? 

Answer.  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Question.  Your  age,  and  business? 

Answer.  Forty-four,  last  December.  I  have  lived  in  New  London 
since  1853.  1  have  been  a  whaleman  ;  have  been  a  master  on  several 
cruises;  of  the  brig  Georgiaua,  of  the  bark  Orra  Taft;  the  bark  An- 
telope ;  and  schooner  Erie,  two  voyages.  I  have  made  five  whaling 
voyages  as  master.  I  have  been  in  tbe  whaling  business  since  I  was 
twenty-one.  These  vessels  have  been  to  Cumberland  Sound,  Davis 
Straits,  and  the  Greenland  Seas  generally.  Before  I  was  on  this  expe- 
dition on  the  Polaris,  1  had  been  as  far  north  as  74^  30^  I  think. 

I  was  never  very  familiar  with  Baffin's  Bay,  but  with  the  waters  to 
the  south  of  that  I  was  quite  familiar,  'f he  point  to  which  I  sailed  in 
my  first  voyage  was  called  the  Devil's  Thumb,  in  Melville  Bay.  It 
is  in  latitude  74o  30'.  I  knew  Captain  Hall  before  this  expedition.  I 
became  acquainted  with  him  in  1860, 1  think.  He  came  to  New  Loudon 
to  inquire  about  the  north,  and  there  he  called  to  see  me.  That  was 
before  his  first  voyage.  1  have  known  him  ever  since.  I  have  not  had 
a  great  deal  of  intercourse,  but  I  saw  him  in  Hudson's  Bay  and  in  Re- 
pulse Bay,  and  supplied  him  with  provisions,  in  1865, 1  think.  That 
was  when  I  was  in  command  of  the  Antelope.  1  supplied  him  with 
provisions  and  a  boat.  He  was  then  up  at  Wager  Bay,  at  a  place 
called  Eouse's  Welcome,  (on  tfie  map,  Ross's  Welcome.)  He  was  then 
there,  living  on  shore  with  the  Esquimaux.  I  saw  him  again  on  my 
next  voyage.  I  ciime  up  Hudson's  Straits  and  went  up  Cumberland 
Gulf  or  Cumberland  Inlet,  and  wintered  there,  in  1867  or  1868, 1  think. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  be  accurate  in  regard  to  dates,  and  am  not  certain. 
I  was  then  in  the  topsail  schooner  Erie.  I  went  up  into  Repulse  Bay, 
and  there  I  saw  Captain  Hall  again.  I  went  from  New  London  to  Re- 
pulse Bay,  in  Hudson's  Bay,  that  is,  at  the  head  of  navigation.  Captain 
Hall  was  brought  out  in  the  Ansel  Gibbs,  two  years  after  I  saw  him 
there,  I  think ;  it  must  have  been  1876  when  he  came  home.  We  were 
always  friendly,  but  I  did  not  see  him  again  until  the  fall  of  1870,  after 
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my  second  voyage  in  the  schooner  Brie.  He  was  then  in  Groton,  Con ' 
necticut,  and  he  came  to  see  me  in  New  London,  as  sir>on  as  I  arrived. 

Question.  For  what  purpose  t 

Answer.  lie  came  to  me  to  go  as  sailing-master  of  the  Polaris.  The 
place  was  atterward  occupied  by  Captain  Buddington. 

Question.  Why  did  not  yon  agree  to  got 

Answer.  I  had  another  voyage  in  view  then,  that  1  thought  of  en- 
gaging in,  and  I  refused  to  go.  He  called  to  see  me  three  times.  This 
was  in  the  fall  of  1870,  in  November  or  December.  I  told  him  1  could 
not  give  a  decided  answer  until  spring.  Shortly  after  my  refusal  I  heard 
that  he  had  engaged  Captain  Buddington.  I  did  not  see  him  again,  or 
have  any  communication  with  him,  until  I  met  him  in  Brooklyn  in  the 
summer  of  1871.  I  was  then  living  in  Brooklyn ;  called  to  see  him  at 
the  navy-yard.  He  then  proposed  my  going  again.  I  had  not  succeeded 
in  starting  the  voyage  that  1  expected  to,  and  I  told  him  I  would  go. 
I  sailed  in  the  vessel.  I  sailed  from  Brooklyn  on  the  Polaris  in  no 
capacity  whatever.  My  understanding  with  Captain  Hall  was  that 
I  should  accortipany  him  to  the  pole,  or  on  his  journey  to  the  pole, 
should  he  make  one.  I  went  in  the  Polaris,  and  my  appointment  as  as- 
sistant navigator  of  the  ship  followed  me  in  the  Congress,  and  I  received 
it  at  Disco. 

Question.  You  knew  Captain  Buddington  ! 

Answer.  I  was  acquainted  with  him  slightly.  He  lives  in  Groton, 
Connecticut,  just  across  the  river  from  New  Loudon.  My  first  acquaint- 
ance was  in  1850 ;  it  was  on  my  first  voyage  at  sea.  He  was  mate  of  the 
vessel.  Since  then  I  had  known  him  by  reputation  only.  I  had  no 
particular  communication  with  him.  We  sailed  from  New  London  in 
the  Polaris  on  the  3d  day  of  July,  1871, 1  believe.  We  arrived  at  St. 
John's  abont  the  11th,  and  sailed  from  there  on  the  18th  of  July.  We 
went  to  Fiskanaes,  on  the  coast  of  Greenland.  Captain  Hall  was  in 
hopes  of  finding  Hans  Christian  or  Hans  Hendrick  there.  It  is  on 
the  south  coast  of  Greenland,  in  latitude  63^,  I  believe.  We  went  from 
there  to  Holsteinberg,  and  from  there  to  Disco.  It  was  supposed  at  the 
time  that  the  Congress  might  touch  at  Holsteinberg.  We  stopped  there 
only  a  short  time,  perhaps  forty-eight  hours.  We  coaled  at  Disco,  and 
carried  in  all  the  provisions  it  was  possible  to  carry.  We  sailed  from 
there  on  the  19th  day  of  Augusf,  I  think.  From  there  we  went  to  Uper- 
navick.  Stopping  there  a  short  time,  and  taking  Governor  Elburg  on 
board,  we  went  on  to  Kingituk,  where  he  tried  to  get  some  dogs.  On 
oar  arrival  at  Uiiernavik,  Captain  Hall  sent  out  for  Hans.  He  got  some 
dogs  at  Kingituk,  I  do  not  know  how  many ;  some  half  a  dozen,  perhaps. 
It  was  hard  work  to  get  tliem.  He  went  from  Kingituk  to  Tessuisak, 
not  Tessuisak  Hut,  which  is  still  farther  north.  There  he  bought  some 
dogs,  and  endeavored  to  procure  the  services  of  Jansen,  but  tor  some 
cause  or  other  he  could  not  do  it.  We  sailed  from  there  on  the  24th  of 
August,  I  think,  and  went  right  directly  north,  making  Cape  York. 
Cape  York  is  above  Tessuisak,  across  the  bay,  in  about  7Co  north  lati- 
tude. We  then  proceeded  up  the  coast  to  Cape  Alexander,  passing  in- 
side of  Cumberland  Island.    Cape  Alexander  is  in  latitude  780, 1  think. 

Question.  Did  you  keep  a  diary  ! 

Answer.  I  commenced  one  after  we  got  into  winter-quarters ;  not  be- 
fore. 1  had  no  time  and  no  place  to  do  any  writing.  I  had  no  place 
afterward,  in  fact.  We  went  along  up  the  coast  till  we  passed  just 
above  Rensselaer  Harbor,  in  latitude  about  78^  40'.  There  we  struck 
across  toward  Cape  Isabella,  following  the  ice  along,  and  brought  in 
eomewLere  near  Cape  Prescott.  There  was  a  solid  barrier  of  ice  along 
across  Smith's  Sound,  and  they  were  inclined  to  turn  back  and  go  into 
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Port  Foulke,  but  we  discovered  a  passage  close  into  the  land,  and  we 
went  along  on  the  west  side  of  Smith's  Sound,  somewhere  off  Cape 
Hawks.  We  discovered  a  passage  toward  the  land.  It  was  pash  ice. 
They  called  it  solid,  but  it  was  pash.  We  followed  the  land  in  close, 
passing  Carl  Eitter  Bay,  as  it  is  laid  down  on  the  chart,  but  these  points 
are  all  wrong  on  the  chart,  and  then  we  stood  across  Kennedy's  Chan- 
nel. From  about  Cape  George  Back,  about  latitude  81^,  we  stood 
across,  the  ice  leading  us  off  toward  the  northeast,  across  Kennedy's 
Channel.  At  this  time  I  spent  most  of  my  time  aloft.  We  followed 
the  ice  from  Cape  Back  across,  and  then  over  to  Cape  Lieber,  and  were 
brought  up  in  a  fog  about  fifteen  miles  off  the  land.  I  think  this  was 
about  tlie  U8th  of  August,  in  latitude  81°  35'.  After  we  were  laid  up  a 
little  while,  we  proceeded  farther  to  the  northeast  again,  following  the 
shore  closely.  Kennedy's  Channel  here  is  not  more  than  fourteen  miles 
wide,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Constitution.  Then  we  went  still 
farther  north,  up  into  what  is  now  called  *^  Robeson's  Channel."  This 
channel  commences  beyond  what  was  formerly  known  as  Kane's  Open 
Sea,  but  is  now  called  '*  Polaris  Bay."  Kennedy's  Channel  opens  into 
a  bay,  similar  to  Smith's  Sound,  toward  the  northeast.  The  open 
Polar  Sea,  instead  of  being  a  sea,  is  nothing  but  this  bay.  We  came 
up  into  what  was  known  as  Kane's  Open  Polar  Sea,  and  we  discovered 
it  to  be  a  bay  at  the  head  of  Kennedy's  Channel.  The  land  on  the  east 
side  tends  easterly ;  the  bay  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  channel.  This 
Captain  Hall  named  Polaris  Bay.  It  is  the  same  place  that  was  seen 
by  Morton,  and  formerly  called  Kane's  Open  Polar  Sea.  We  crossed 
that  bay.  When  off  Cape  Lieber  we  are  in  that  bay.  Kane  thonght 
he  saw  a  sea,  but  there  is  nothing  but  a  bay  there.  It  is  about  forty- 
five  miles  wide ;  the  land  is  plain  to  be  seen  at  all  times  when  you  get 
high  enough ;  the  land  is  high.  We  crossed  that  bay,  and  went  nearly 
through  another  channel,  similar  to  Kennedy's  Channel.  It  is  about 
seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  wide.  That  is  Robeson's  Channel,  or  Robe- 
son Straits.  It  was  obstructed  by  heavy  ice.  We  went  nearly  through 
it.  This  is  the  highest  water  ever  sailed  in.  We  went  to  latitude  82°  16'. 
Captain  Hall  called  it  82^  28',  buttbe  scientific  folks  in  the  winter  called 
it  820  W,    That  was  after  they  had  corrected  the  calculation. 

Question.  Did  you  force  your  way  any  farther  f 

Answer.  !No,  sir ;  there  was  no  forcing  of  the  way.  We  kept  under 
the  eastern  shore.  It  was  pretty  foggy,  and  when  we  got  pretty  well 
through,  I  could  see  open  water  beyond,  and  the  land  lying  as  far  to  the 
north  as  I  could  see;  on  the  eastern  side,  I  suppose  it  is  a  bay  ;  I  im- 
agined several  times  I  could  see  land  on  both  sides.  That  is  one  thing 
that  makes  me  think  it  is  a  bay  ;  and  the  running  of  the  ice  is  another 
reason.  I  was  at  the  mast  head  a  great  deal  of  the  time.  The  working 
of  the  ice  through  the  winter,  too,  led  me  to  think  there  was  a  large  and 
extensive  bay  beyond.  Here  we  got  beset  with  ice  in  Robeson's  Chan- 
nel, and  were  there  several  days,  and  Captain  Hall  landed  provisions  on 
the  ice  one  day. 

Question.  Why  did  he  land  the  provisions  I 

Answer.  For  fear  the  vessel  might  be  crushed  ;  and  he  wished  some- 
thing on  the  ice  to  stand  the  party  through  the  winter.  We  took  it 
aboard  again  the  next  day.  We  were  drilting  southwest,  and  the 
wind  was  blowing  northeast.  We  drifted  out  of  Robeson's  Channel 
back  again,  and  Captain  Hall  steamed  in  under  the  land,  and  came  to 
anchor  behind  some  bergs.  The  wind  and  current  drifted  us ;  we  could 
not  steam  nor  sail  while  in  the  ice.  The  wind  blew  a  gale  from  the 
northeast  that  took  us  out.    After  opening  into  Polaris  Bay,  the  chan* 
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iiel  widens,  givinp:  a  chance  of  escape.  We  steamed  in  under  the  laud 
and  went  into  winter  quarters,  and  staid  there.  J  think  it  was  the  2d 
day  of  September,  1871 ;  1  am  not  sure  to  a  day.  There  is  no  other  pro- 
tection to  a  ship  there  than  icebergs  and  heavy  ice  thus  grounded,  and 
Captain  Hall  anchored  his  ship  under  the  [)r()tection  of  this  berg  and 
other  grounded  pieces.  The  next  morning  he  called  the  mate,  Mr. 
Chester,  and  myself,  to  consult,  to  see  whether  we  should  proceed  north 
or  not.  Our  decision  was  to  go  north,  but  it  was  overruled  by  Cap- 
tain Bnddington. 

Question.  HowT 

Answer.  By  his  influence  over  Captain  Hall. 

(Question.  Who  were  present  at  the  consultation  t 

Answer.  Captain  Hall,  Captain  Bnddington,  Mr.  Chester,  and  myself. 
Bnddington  was  opposed  to  going  north. 

Question.  What  reason  did  he  give  ? 

Answer.  He  said  we  would  never  get  back  again;  we  had  no  busi- 
ness to  go. 

Question.  Captain  Hall  sent  for  you  and  the  mate? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  cabin.  Hall  and  Bnddington  were  there 
when  Chester  and  I  went,  and  the  consultation  was  with  us  four.  Ches- 
ter and  I  were  for  going  north ;  Buddington,  for  staying. 

Questioa.  Bid  he  mean  to  consult  you  about  going  north  at  that 
time — in  September  1 

Answer.  He  asked  what  it  was  best  to  do ;  should  we  go  farther 
north  ?  Our  decision  was,  yes,  farther  north.  The  northeast  wind  had 
o[iened  the  channel,  and  we  could  go.  Captain  Buddington,  with  an 
oath,  said  he  would  be  damned  if  she  should  move  from  there.  He 
walked  0%  and  Captain  Hall  followed  him,  and  they  had  some  conver- 
sation together.  A  few  hours  before  they  ha<l  been  thinking  of  land- 
ing some  provisions ;  and  Captain  Hall  then  came  to  where  we  stood, 
and  ordered  us  then  to  laud  the  provisions.  Of  course  we  said  nothing 
more. 

Question.  Then  you  considered  that  that  conversation  decided  the  fact 
that  the  ship  should  then  and  there  be  laid  up  for  the  winter  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  The  channel  was  then  open  to  the  northeast  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

Question.  What  did  Captain  Hall  say  about  going  north  1 

Answer.  He  spoke  to  me  in  the  afternoon ;  and  I  said  I  should  re- 
ceive no  credit,  but  it  would  be  a  great  credit  to  him  to  go  two  or  three 
degrees  farther. 

Question.  When  consulting,  did  he  express  his  own  opinion  I 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  land  all  the  stores  and  supplies  ? 

Answer.  O,  no,  sir;  only  a  portion ;  just  enough  so  that  in  case  the 
vessel  should  drift  the  party  might  live. 

Question.  Did  yon  deck  over  the  ship? 

Answer.  We  housed  her  with  canvas,  and  we  staid  there  during 
the  entire  winter,  until  June.  I  was  away  from  the  ship  when  she 
broke  out ;  I  do  not  know  what  day  she  broke  out.  We  went  into  win- 
ter-quarters, I  think,  on  the  2d  of  September.  Then  we  had  a 
snow-storm,  and  the  ice  formed  inside  of  the  bergs  and  hummocks,  but 
it  was  open  outside.  The  ice  was  weak  for  a  long  time,  and  then  it 
hardened  up  so  that  we  could  walk  upon  it.  We  lived  on  the  ship  en- 
tirely. We  did  very  little.  We  read  and  wrote,  but  it  was  soon  dark. 
The  sun  disappeared  on  the  17th  day  of  October,  and  re-appeared  on 

19  N 
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the   28th  of  February.      There   were   one   hundred   and  thirty-five 
days'  absence  of  the  sun.    After  we  had  become  settled  in  winter-quar- 
ters, Mr.  Chester,  Dr.  Bessels,  and  the  two  natives  went  off  hunting, 
and  were  gone  two  days.    The  two  Esquimaux,  Joe  and  Hans,  went 
with  them.    On  their  return.  Captain  Hall  prepared  to  go  on  an  expe- 
dition himself — a  sledge  expedition.    This  was  in  October.    He  started 
on   the  10th  of  October;  Mr.  Chester  went  with  him,  and  the  two 
natives,  Chester  and  Hans,  on  one  sled,  and  Captain  Hall  and  Joe  on 
another.    We  could  distinguish  day  from  night  then  ;  we  had  several 
hours  of  light — about  eight  hours  on  the  10th  of  October ;  no  sun,  but 
twilight ;  quite  light  enough  to  see  to  work.    They  got  off  about  one 
o'clock    in    the  day,  and  they  returned   a   little  after   one    o'clock 
on  the  24th  of  October ;  were  gone  just  two  weeks.    I    saw    Cap- 
tain Hall  off  when  he  went ;  helped  him  oft'.    He  went  across  the  plains 
to  the  eastward.    We  lay  in  front  of  quite  a  large  plain,  and  there  were 
high  mountains  on  each  side  of  it.  He  started  to  the  eastward.    Polaris 
Bay  is  in  latitude  81°  38',  longitude  01°  44'  west.    He  went  off  in  about 
an  east-northwest  direction,  across  the  plain.    I  saw  him  when  he  came 
back ;  I  met  him  on  the  shore.    He  went  to  82^ — not  as  far  as  we  had 
been  with  the  ship — to  what  we  called  Newman's  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  east 
side  of  Eobeson  Channel.    I  talked  with  him  when  he  came  back ;  I 
had  a  few  words  when  he  was  on  the  shore.    He. said  he  was  never  bet- 
ter in  his  life ;  he  enjoyed  his  sledge  journey  amazingly,  and  was  going 
right  off  on  another  journey,  and  wished  me  to  go  with  him.    He  did 
not  tell  me  anything  about  the  particulars  of  his  journey.    I  was  at 
work  outside,  banking  up  the  ship,  putting  a  banking  of  snow-biocks 
up  about  ten  feet  thick,  to  keep  away  the  cold  and  frost.    I  had  been 
at  work  at  it  several  days  when  Captain  Hall  returned,  and  as  soou  as 
he  went  on  board  I  resumed  my  work.    It  soon  after  came  on  dark,  and 
I  went  on  board.    I  heard  he  was  sick  about  an  hour  after  his  arrival ; 
I  cannot  tell  who  told  me.    I  went  into  the  cabin,  and  he  was  lying  iii 
his  berth.    He  said  he  felt  sick  at  his  stomach.    I  asked  if  he  did  not 
think  an  emetic  would  do  him  good.    I  said,  if  he  was  bilious,  I  thought 
an  emetic  would  do  good.    He  said  he  thought  he  was  bilious.     He 
grew  rapidly  worse,  and  soon  became  delirious.    I  do  not  think  it  was 
24  hours  before  he  became  delirious.    He  did  not  say  anything  about 
his  symptoms  excepting  that  he  felt  sick  at  his  stomach  ;  that  was  all 
the  remark  he  made  to  me.    Then  he  grew  delirious.    Mr.  Chester  and 
Mr.  Morton  watched  with  him.    At  times  Captain  Hall  would  call  me, 
and  I  would  sit  and  talk  with  him  for  a  time.    He  was  delirious. 
Question.  Did  he  ever  talk  very  rationally  after  he  was  taken  ill  f 
Answer.  I  think  about  the  3d  of  November,  after  he  had  been  sick 
seven  or  eight  days,  he  got  better ;  he  talked  rationally,  and  went  to 
writing  about  his  business.    But  he  still  appeared  to  be  thinking  on 
one  subject;  he  thought  some  one  was  going  to  injure  him;  he  was  very 
suspicious ;  he  seemed  to  think  somebody  was  going  to  poison  him.    In 
his  first  delirium  he  accused  about  everybody ;  but  when  he  was  up  and 
appeared  rational,  he  did  not  say  anything  to  me  about  it,  but  he  was 
very  particular  what  he  took. 
Question.  Did  he  choose  who  should  watch  with  him  f 
Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  choose  any  one ;  they  watched  volun- 
tarily.   I  was  at  work  outside,  and  did  not  know  what  was  going  on  in 
the  ship  except  when  I  came  on  board.    At  times  he  would  insist  on 
my  coming  there,  and  I  went. 
Question.  Did  he  accuse  any  one  when  you  were  by  t 
Answer.  Yes,  sir,  almost  everybody ;  and  when  I  was  absent  he  might 
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ai^CQse  me  for  aught  I  know.  He  accused  Captain  Bntldington  and  the 
(ioctor  of  trying  to  do  him  an  injury. 

Question.  Whom  else  did  you  hear  him  accuse  f 

Answer.  I  believe  he  accused  about  everybody,  in  his  delirium.  I  do 
not  know  them ;  but  in  his  ravings  he  would  let  out  against  almost 
everybod3\  He  got  better,  I  think,  the  second  Or  third  day  of  Novem- 
ber, and  he  went  around,  attending  to  his  business;  and  I  was  in  the 
cabin  and  talked  with  him.  He  did  not  accuse  anybody  then  ;  and  he 
again  proposed  his  sledge  journey ;  said  he  intended  to  go,  and  wished 
me  to  go  with  him.  1  think  it  was  not  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  that,  when  he  was  sick  again.  He  was  up  two  or  three  days, 
writing,  attending  to  his  business,  as  I  thought.  But  he  was  very  care- 
ful as  to  what  be  ate  and  drank.  He  had  a  clerk  there,  Mauch  ;  he  had 
taken  him  from  being  a  lireman  and  made  a  clerk  of  him.  I  believe  he 
would  make  him  ta«te  all  the  food,  or  wine,  or  medicine,  that  he  took. 

Question.  Was  he  taken  again  with  the  same  symptoms  as  at  first  ? 

Answer.  He  retired  in  the  evening ;  3Ir.  Chester  was  with  him  ;  and 
Mr.  Chester  said  Captain  Hall  was  recovering  rapidly  and  felt  first-rate, 
and  would  be  around  in  a  few  days.  During  the  night  he  grew  worse, 
aud  died  that  night.  I  got  the  information  first  from  Captain  Budding- 
ton,  who  came  to  my  room,  and  told  me  the  captain  was  dying.  I  got 
np  and  went  to  the  cabin,  and  looked  at  him.  He  was  insensible — knew 
nothing.  He  lay  upon  his  face  in  his  berth,  breathing  very  heavy.  I 
(jould  not  see  his  face.  His  face  appeared  to  be  buried  in  his  pillow, 
and  he  was  breathing  heavy,  and  so  he  died.  He  never  said  a  word ; 
bad  no  sane  moments  before  his  death. 

Before  his  death  there  had  been  some  little  difficulty  between  Captain 
Baddington  and  himself.  It  was  before  he  started  on  his  journey.  Cap- 
rain  Hall  was  about  suspending  Captain  Buddington  from  duty,  but  he 
passed  it  over.  The  difiBculty  was  his  foul  language  about  the  ship, 
and  his  taking  anything  he  could  lay  his  hands  on — the  provisions  or 
liquors  about  the  ship.  Captain  Hall  said  he  was  going  to  put  him  off 
duty,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it.  I  objected  to  it.  I  thought 
it  would  be  breaking  up  the  ship's  company  at  that  early  stage.  As 
Captain  Hall  had  proposed  to  mo  to  go  beforehand,  in  the  same  capacity 
as  Captain  Buddington,  1  felt  1  could  not  say  anything.  I  told  him  to 
jrive  him  a  good  talking  to,  and  perhaps  the  man  would  do  better.  On 
tbe  strength  of  that  he  passed  it  over,  and  went  on  his  sledge  journey, 
and  returned,  and  died. 

Question.  Had  there  been  any  difficulty,  that  you  know  of,  between 
r'aptain  Hall  and  Captain  Buddington,  or  anybody  else,  since  you  had 
left  Disco,  until  this  time! 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  no  serious  difficulty  that  I  was  aware  of. 

Question.  How  did  Captain  Hall  and  the  doctor  get  along! 

Answer.  Not  very  well.  J  believe  the  doctor  never  had  any  words 
with  him,  however.  Captain  Hall  was  sometimes  a  little  stern  with 
the  doctor,  but  he  never  had  arty  words  with  the  captain.  Captain  Hall 
did  not  think  the  doctor  was  qualified  for  his  position ;  he  said  so,  but 
the  doctor  did  not  have  any  words  wi  th  him ;  at  least,  I  never  knew  of  any. 
Captain  Hall  died  on  the  8th  day  of  November,  and  was  buried  on  the 
nth,  fifteen  days  after  he  was  first  taken  sick.  He  was  buried  on 
Polaris  Bay  shore.  All  the  ship's  company  were  present.  I  know  of 
none  absent  unless  it  was  the  cook  and  the  steward.  I  dng  the  grave 
myself  as  well  as  1  could,  but  the  ground  was  frozen  very  hard ;  it  was 
like  fiint.  It  is  a  shallow  grave,  but  sufficient  to  cover  and  protect  him. 
I  dug  the  grave  with  picks  and  ice  chisels  Jind  axes,  and  any  way  T  could 
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cut  through  the  ij^rourul.  I  liad  a  portion  of  the  crew  with  uie,  three  or 
four  men.  Mr.  Chester,  I  think,  helped  me  in  digging  it.  I  think  we 
spent  two  days  at  it.  There  are  some  accounts  in  the  newspapers  of 
Captain  Hall's  calling  people  into  the  cabin  ^fterhecame  back  from  the 
sledge  Journey,  and  encouraging  them,  and  saying  what  they  were  going 
to  do  ;  but  if  he  called  anybody  in,  it  must  have  been  when  1  was  not 
present.  This  brings  us  up  to  his  death.  The  winter  we  passed  was 
wretched  indeed.  Captain  Buddington  assumed  command  after  that, 
in  his  way  ;  and  the  winter  passed  over,  and  the  spring  came  on,  and 
there  was  nothing  done.  Nobody  was  allowed  to  go.  lie  swore  that 
nobody  should  do  anything;  and  he  kept  his  word. 

Question.  How  came  he  to  do  it ! 

Answer.  He  swore  to  me  he  would  be  damned  if  anybody  should  do 
anything,  but  he  allowed  us  to  attempt  an  expedition  with  the  boats. 
1  told  him,  when  starting  the  boats  north,  that  he  knew  very  well  those 
boats  coidd  not  do  anything.  That  was  in  June.  We  lay  there  inactive 
till  the  8th  of  June,  1872,  when  I  started.  We  were  inactive  in  many 
respects,  but  we  went  hunting;  we  killed  musk-oxen,  and  one  bear  was 
killed,  and  some  seals.  The  doctor  collected  quite  a  number  of  speci- 
mens ;  sonie  few  eggs,  birds,  ducks,  geese,  plover,  and  gulls  of  different 
kinds.  I  believe  the  doctor  made  some  photographs  of  the  ship  at  she 
lay  in  the  ice,  and  he  was  about  making  a  photograph  of  Captain  HalPs 
grave  when  we  got  under  way.  We  lay  there  inactive  until  June.  Then  1 
started  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  was  told  to  see  how  far  I  could  penetrate 
with  a  whale-boat.  Mr.  Chester  had  another  boat.  There  were  two  boats. 
Dr.  Bessels  was  with  me,  and  Mr.  Meyer  with  Chester,  both  of  the  scien- 
tific department.  The  crew  were  Peter  Johnson,  William  Ninderaanu, 
(these  two  are  here  now ;  the  other  one  is  on  board  the  ship ;)  Henry 
Stobbey.  Augustus  Linguist  was  another.  He  is  on  board  the  ship  here. 
Mr.  Chester  started  the  day  before  I  did.  I  had  written  orders  from  Cap- 
tain Buddington.  I  believe  they  were  left  in  the  boat  I  went  north  with. 
I  had  to  leave  the  boat  in  Newman's  Bay.  Mr.  Chester  lost  his  boat  on 
the  9th  day  of  June,  and  everything  there  was  in  her — crashed  by  the 
ice.  On  the  10th  da>  of  June  I  started  north  with  mine  alone,  and  got 
as  far  as  Newman's  Bay,  in  latitude  Sio  57'.  I  started  from  what  is 
called  Cape  Lupton.  There  was  a  place  there  where  we  could  get  into 
the  water,  where  the  ice  set  from  the  land,  and  I  followed  the  water  up 
to  Newman's  Bay.  The  north  cape  of  Newman's  Bay  is  in  latitude  82^ 
1' ;  the  center  of  it,  as  near  as  I  could  get  at  it,  is  sio  57'.  The  bay  is 
four  or  five  miles  wide.  I  remained  up  there  until  along  in  the  early 
part  of  July.  Mr.  Chester  returned  to  the  ship  by  the  land,  with  his 
crew.  Then  he  took  the  canvas  boat,  and  tried  to  reach  the  north  with 
her,  and  got  up  as  far  as  I  was,  and  the  ice  would  not  permit  us  to  go 
any  farther.  I  waited  there  until  Captain  Buddington  sent  word,  as  Mr. 
Chester  and  some  of  his  crew  were  gone  from  the  ship,  to  come  back  to 
the  ship,  and  they  said  she  was  leaking  very  bad,  and  he  wished  oar 
help.  I  hauled  my  boat  ashore  with  great  difficulty  up  at  Newman's 
Bay,  and  walked  overland  to  the  ship.  Mr.  Chester  remained  a  number 
of  days,  with  his  boat,  but  finally  hauled  her  ashore,  and  returned  by 
land,  leaving  his  boat  there.  The  whale-boat  and  the  canvas  boat  are 
both  there  now,  and  the  other  whale-boat  was  crushed.  We  lay  around 
the  ship  until  we  started  for  home,  doing  nothing  in  particular.  It  was 
the  12th  day  of  August  when  we  started.  The  ship  was  leaking  some 
in  the  stem  forward,  but  the  leak  was  not  very  serious.  We  did  not 
make  any  attempt  to  stop  it  at  that  time.  We  could  pump  out  in  four 
minutes  one  luiur's  leakage,  and  we  pumped  her  every  hour.    The  leak 
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was  at  the  six-foot  mark,  toe  mark  showing  when  she  drew  six  feet  oK 
water.  It  was  entirely  due  to  her  lying  upon  a  berg  all  winter.  In  the- 
month  of  November  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  broke  the  ice ;  we  swung  to  our 
anchor,  and  swung  against  what  Captain  Hall  called  Providence  Berg^ 
We  lay  there  through  the  gale,  and,  on  the  abatement  of  the  gale,  she  was^ 
allowed  to  remain  up  on  the  ice,  and  the  ice  formed  around  her.  We  could 
have  hauled  her  off  in  the  commencement,  but  the  vessel  was  allowed 
to  lie  there.  The  consequence  was  that  she  was  pressed  farther  and 
farther  on  to  the  spur  of  the  berg,  and  lay  there  during  all  the  winter.. 
She  fell  over  on  her  beam-ends,  and  the  six-foot  mark  being  above  the 
ice,  she  started  her  stem,  andT there-was  the  leak.  It  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  ship  that  this  happened,  or  that  anything  happened  at  all.  There 
was  no  attempt  made  to  repair  it.  I  thought  there  was  rise  and  fall  enough 
at  the  spring  tide  to  lift  her  stem  up  enough  to  get  at  that  leak.  I  pro- 
l)o$ed  to  do  that.  The  tides  rise  and  fall  at  the  spring-tide  about  seven 
feet.  We  could  not  have  worked  long  upon  it ;  but  we  could  have 
worked  a  short  time  at  every  tide,  and  worked  several  tides.  I  got 
back  to  the  ship  from  my  trip  north  on  the  8th  of  July.  At  that  time 
they  were  pumping  by  steam  with  the  donkey,  and  instetwl  of  calling 
on  ns  to  pump,  we  remained  until  Mr.  Chester  arrived,  and  then  we  did 
nothing,  though  shortly  after  his  arrival  we  did  pump  some  by  hand, 
perhaps  for  five  or  six  days.    Then  the  steam  was  put  on  again. 

Question.  Did  you  know  of  any  consultations,  as  to  the  question 
whether  you  should  sail  for  home,  between  Captain  Buddington  and  Dr. 
Bessels  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  Buddington  had  asked  me  about  going 
home  long  before  that.  He  asked  me  if  1  wished  to  stay  another  win- 
ter. I  told  him  no.  If  a  man  swears  that  nobody  shall  do  nuy  thing,  I 
want  to  get  home  as  soon  as  possible.  1  thought  that,  un<ler  the  cir- 
carnstanees,  with  him  in  command,  1  would  rather  get  home.  We  started 
for  home  on  the  12th  d«y  of  August.  The  ship  was  leaking  still  the 
same,  The  leak  did  not  increase  any  at  that  time.  On  the  15th  day  of 
August  we  were  beset  in  the  ice,  just  north  of  Cape  Frazer,  in  latitude 
S0<^  2'  north.  The  cause  of  that,  1  think,  was  that  Captain  Buddington 
got  intoxicated,  and  run  his  vessel  off  in  the  middle  of  the  sound.  We 
drifted  from  that  point  over  opposite  Kane's  winter-quarters,  dose  to 
the  land,  not  twenty-two  miles  from  the  shore;  it  was  near  Rensselaer 
Harbor,  and  we  drifted  along  by  that  harbor,  and  were  working  tlirough 
ice  all  the  time;  but  we  got  worked  off  from  the  shore  into  the  middle  of 
the  straits. 

Question.  Was  Captain  Buddington  drunk  at  the  time  you  were 
beset! 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  drunk ;  not  on  rum,  but  with  alcohol. 

Question.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Answer.  It  was  all  there  was  to  get  drunk  on ;  he  got  it  from  Dr, 
liessels's  stores. 

Question.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Answer.  The  doctor  caught  him  at  it,  and  they  had  quite  a  tussle 
together ;  I  was  not  present ;  I  was  on  deck. 

Question..  Tell  all  yon  know  about  that. 

Answer.  Captain  Buddington  was  drunk,  and  the  doctor  said  he  was 
going  to  catch  him.  He  went  into  the  pantry,  where  the  natives  were, 
and  secreted  himself  there.  Captain  Buddington  came  down  to  take 
his  nip,  and  the  Doctor  came  out  of  his  hiding-place  and  took  hold  of 
him.    The  doctor  did  not  keep  his  alcohol  there,  but  Captain  Budding- 
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ton  Lad  secreted  some  there,  and  lie  would  go  down  and  take  Lis  nip. 
There  was  no  liquor  on  board,  except  tLis  alcohol,  at  that  time. 

We  drifted  on  until  the  night  of  the  loth  of  October,  when  it  was 
blowing  from  the  southwest.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  provision  on  deck, 
l)laced  there  in  case  of  an  emergency.  The  engineer  came  running  up 
out  of  his  room,  and  reported  that  the  vessel  had  sprung  an  additional 
leak.  Captain  Buddington  cried  out,  "  Throw  everything  overboard." 
As  the  vessel,  by  its  motion,  would  break  away  the  ice  and  lose  every- 
thing thrown  down  near  it,  I  tried  to  get  it  out  of  the  way,  and  cried 
out  to  stop  a  moment  until  I  could  remove  the  stuff.  Some  of  the  crew 
came  to  help,  and  commenced  lugging  it  away ;  but  still  much  ran  under 
the  ship.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and  I  could  scarcely  see  the  stuff  as  it 
was  on  the  ice  or  in  the  water.  We  .worked  in  that  way  three  or  four 
hours,  perhaps,  when  the  ice  on  the  starboard  side  let  the  ship  loose 
again.  We  were  at  first  tied  to  the  floe  of  ice  by  hawsers,  but  when  the 
piece  ou  the  starboard  drifted  away,  she  righted  from  her  beam-ends 
and  broke  away.  I  went  ou  board  just  before  she  broke  loose,  and  asked 
if  the  vessel  was  making  any  more  water  than  usual,  and  was  told  that 
she  was  not.  I  found  that  the  engineer's  statement  was  a  false  alarm. 
The  vessel  was  strong,  and  no  additional  leak  had  been  made ;  but  as 
the  ice  lifted  her  up,  the  little  water  in  the  hold  was  thrown  over,  and  it 
made  a  rush,  and  he  thought  that  a  new  leak  had  been  sprung.  When 
I  found  she  was  making  no  more  water,  I  went  on  the  ice  to  try  to  save 
the  provisions,  if  possible,  and  after  a  short  time  the  ship  broke  away  in 
the  darkness,  as  I  have  described,  and  we  lost  sight  of  her  in  a  moment. 
It  was  a  terrible  night ;  the  wind  was  blowing  strong  from  the  south- 
southeast  ;  it  was  snOwiug,  and  fearfully  dark ;  the  wind  was  very  heavy, 
and  the  snow  and  sleet  prevented  any  one  from  looking  to  the  wind- 
ward. 

Question.  How  did  you  happen  to  have  all  the  Esquimaux  on  the  ice? 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell,  of  my  own  knowledge.  They  told  me  that 
Captain  Buddington  told  them  the  ship  was  going  to  be  lost,  and  they 
must  get  out.  They  were  not  there  when  I  first  jumped  on  the  ice  ; 
after  I  had  been  there  at  work  a  long  time,  I  saw  some  of  them  there. 
I  saw  Joe's  wife  and  some  of  the  children ;  I  did  not  know  who  were 
there  until  after  it  became  day-light. 


Friday,  June  G,  1873. 

Examination  of  Captain  Tyson  resumed. 

The  ship  was  off  Cape  Frazer  when  we  were  first  beset  in  the  ice  on 
our  return.  We  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  go  to  the  west- 
ward, but  could  not  get  out  of  the  large  floe.  That  means  a  large  cake 
of  ice  that  is  solid.  The  floe  that  we  were  tied  to  was  about  five  miles 
in  circumference;  we  were  tied  with  large  hawsers  and  ice-anchors.. 
That  was  done  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  we  could  not  get  out ; 
and  we  drifted  with  the  cake  of  ice.  In  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
the  first  of  September  our  drift  was  very  souill ;  the  winds  were  mostly 
from  the  south;  and  we  drifted  from  one  to  five  miles  a  day.  Finally, 
when  the  north  winds  set  in,  we  drifted  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  a  day. 
There  wa«  a  constant  drift  southward,  no  matter  which  way  the  wind 
blew ;  and  we  drifted  from  the  time  we  tied  up  to  the  ice  in  August  till 
the  15th  day  of  October,  when  this  pressure  occurred.  Shortly  after 
we  were  beset,  new  ice  formed  around  on  the  other  side  of  the  vessel. 
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It  formed  several  times  and  broke  away  several  times,  and  formed 
again.  The  last  time  I  shoald  think  it  became  a  foot  thick,  and  the  ice- 
floe on  which  we  were  became  jammed  between  the  bergs,  and  that 
separated  the  jouug  ice  from  the  old,  leaving  the  outside  of  the  ship 
exposed  to  any  ice  that  might  come  along.  Shortly  after  the  new  ice 
broke  off  a  large,  heavy  floe  came  in.  We  could  do  nothing,  and  of 
course  the  piece  to  which  we  were  tied  was  stationary.  If  it  had  been 
outside  in  a  drift,  there  would  have  been  no  pressure ;  but  being  station- 
ary, and  this  floe  coming  up  against  it,  caused  the  pressure.  Then  they 
got  frightened  at  the  report  of  the  engineer,  and  there  was  quite  a 
panic  on  board.  The  boat'  was  lifted  but  a  little,  but  it  was  then  that 
the  things  were  thrown  overboard  which  had  been  placed  on  deck  in 
case  there  was  danger.  There  was  pemmican,  bread,  a  barrel  of  pork,  a 
barrel  of  molasses,  rice,  meal,  and  medicines.  This  was  on  deck  ready 
to  be  thrown  overboard.  There  was  a  great  quantity  of  pemmican — 
that  is,  dried  meat  put  up  in  cans  of  forty-tive  pounds.  I  suppose  there 
were  three  or  four  thousand  pounds,  perhaps  more.  On  this  floe  I  had 
erected  a  house,  witli  a  small  Irame  made  of  poles.  Captain  Budding- 
ton  would  not  give  me  any  lumber  out  of  the  vessel.  He  wished  me  to 
get  one  up,  so  that  if  the  ship  should  be  lost  there  might  be  a  shelter, 
and  I  made  it  of  hard-wood  poles.  I  made  it  in  December,  and  over  it 
I  bad  a  canvas  covering.  I  wanted  the  house  flnished  and  some 
provisions  in  it,  so  that,  in  case  of  accident^  the  crew  might  flee 
to  it  from  the  ship,  and  have  something  to  live  upon ;  but  it  was 
not  done.  It  was  on  the  main  floe  to  which  we  were  anchored. 
When  this  alarm  occurred,  a  good  deal  of  this  stuff  was  thrown 
overboard  and  some  lost ;  in  fact,  a  great  part  of  it  was  lost. 
Provisions  and  everything  else  on  the  i(ie  went  adrift  when  the  ice  broke 
under  us.  When  these  things  were  thrown  overboard,  the  ship  was  lift- 
ing and  breaking  the  thinner  ice,  and  many  things  were  lost.  There 
was  a  portion  of  the  crew  came  out  when  I  called  for  help ;  still,  I  wanted 
more  help,  and  I  called  for  it,  and  some  more  came  out.  It  was  dark, 
and  I  did  not  know  how  may  were  there.  After  I  had  been  on  the  ice 
some  time,  T  saw  Hannah  on  the  ice,  as  I  have  said,  and  I  saw  Hans' 
wife  and  children.  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  Hannah,  because  she  was 
hard  at  work  helping  us,  and  hauling  things  from  the  ship.  I  do  not 
recollect  seeing  Joe  nor  Hans ;  I  suppose  they  were  getting  their  things 
out  of  the  ship — their  guns,  ammunition,  and  one  thing  and  another. 
There  was  considerable  ammunition  on  the  ice;  that  was  all  that  saved 
our  lives.  It  was  on  the  after-part  of  the  deck,  and  was  thrown  over- 
board. This  work  went  on  from  about  half  past  6  o'clock  till  10,  or 
nearly  10,  before  the  ship  finally  broke  away.  The  time  seemed  long, 
and  we  were  working  all  the  time ;  we  worked  till  we  could  scarcely 
stand.  They  were  throwing  over  constantly  to  us.  I  think  it  was  about 
10  when  the  ship  broke  away.  I  was  at  work  on  the  ice,  dragging  pro- 
visions away,  when  the  pressure  ceased  from  the  starboard  side,  that  is, 
the  open  side.  I  went  on  board  the  vessel,  and  I  saw  Captain  Budding- 
ton  in  the  alley-way,  and  I  asked  him  what  water  the  ship  was  making. 
He  replied,  no'more  than  through  the  summer.  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
that,  but  they  were  pumping  with  the  little  pump  in  the  starboard  alley- 
way 5  two  of  them  were  pumping,  and  I  saw  that  the  pump  sucked, 
and  that  she  was  easy ;  but  I  no  sooner  got  back  on  the  ice  than  I  heard 
a  snapping.  I  called  to  Captain  Bnddington,  and  hoped  he  would  cease 
throwing  things  over.  We  had  but  two  boats  left ;  those  had  been  low- 
ered on  the  ice ;  we  had  four  when  we  started,  and  one  canvas  boat ; 
one  was  lost  by  Mr.  Chester  in  the  ice  when  he  was  trying  to  get  north. 
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and  the  otber  I  had  been  obliged  to  leave  ashore  np  at  Newman's  Bay. 
The  canvas  boat,  which  was  good  for  nothing,  was  also  left  there,  so 
that  there  remained  but  two  boats  attached  to  the  ship ;  they  were  two 
whale-boats,  that  would  carry  eight  men  easily ;  six  is  a  boat's  crew  ; 
we  could  carry  twelve  on  a  pinch,  in  smooth  water,  quit^  easily.  These 
boats  were  put  on  the  ice  during  the  panic,  while  we  were  throwing 
provisions  over.  They  had  the  oars,  and  sails,  and  everything  that  be- 
longed to  them  in  the  boats,  kept  there  habitually,  in  case  of  accident. 
I  told  Captain  Buddington  that  the  ice  was  cracking,  and  asked  if 
he  would  haul  the  boats  on  board.  He  ordered  me  to  haul  the  provis- 
ions farther  back  from  the  ship,  and  farther  on  to  the  ice.  I  did  so.  I 
think  it  must  have  been  nearly  10  o'clock  then  ;  I  went  on  hauling  the 
stuft*  back,  but  it  was  not  more  than  live  or  ten  minutes  before  the  ice 
exploded  under  our  feet,  and  broke  all  to  pieces.  It  broke  from  the 
pressure  between  the  bergs.  I  could  not  see  then,  because  it  was  so  dark, 
but  in  the  morning  I  could  see  the  reason.  I  knew  the  ship  must  go 
adrift  when  1  heard  the  ice  cracking.  I  walked  back  to  see  where  1 
had  deposited  some  provisions,  and  in  returning  toward  the  ship  the 
ice  broke  up  under  the  pressure,  carrying  some  of  the  men  adrift  on 
the  smaller  pieces,  whom  wq  got  off  afterward.  The  ship  went  off  in- 
stantly. We  had  the  boats;  t'jey  were  across  the  hist  crack  that  had 
been  opened.  The  cliildren  I  found  lying  there  on  some  skins.  I  did 
not  discover  them  till  1  was  hauling  the  boats  over  farther  on  the  ice,  and 
there  were  the  young  ones  under  the  skins.  They  were  on  the  musk-ox 
skins,  and  lying  right  across  a  crack  in  the  ice.  If  they  had  not  been  on 
the  skins  they  would  almost  have  gone  through.  We  took  thechildreu. 
and  hauled  the  boats  across  on  to  the  main  piec^e,  and  I  did  not  see  any  thing 
more  of  the  ship  that  night.  The  ice  we  were  on  was  nearly  a  circular 
piece,  and  about  four  miles  in  circumference.  It  was  not  squjire  by  any 
means.  It  was  of  different  thickness.  There  were  fresh- water  lakes  and 
hillocks;  places  where  the  fresh- water  lakes  had  formed  in  the  summer, 
under  the  high  parts  of  the  ice.  I  suppose  that  on  the  mounds  or  bills  ot 
the  ice  it  might  have  been  thirty  feet  thick,  and  on  the  Hat  parts  perhaps 
not  more  than  fifteen  or  teh.  It  was  not  difficult  to  traverse  at  all ;  it 
was  rough.  There  were  hillocks  of  snow  and  ice  on  it,  from  the  thaw- 
ing of  the  previous  summer.  The  surface  was  all  fresh.  A  great  deal 
of  the  surface  was  wnow.  1  do  not  sup[)ose  these  heavy  floes  are  formed 
at  sea,  but  are  formed  on  the  jdateaus  above,  on  the  declivities  of  the 
shore.  They  cannot  form  at  sea.  When  formed,  they  slide  off  into  the 
water  and  float  away.  All  this  that  I  have  been  describing  so  far  hap- 
pened in  the  darkness.  1  got  some  men  oft*  the  cakes  of  ice  in  the  dark- 
ness ;  I  cannot  remember  now  who  they  were.  We  launched  a  boat  oft'  the 
main  piece  of  ice  that  remained  firm,  and  got  ihem  oft'  the  jneces 
that  were  broken.  The  ice  was  running  very  quick,  and  we  had  to  do 
everything  quickly  or  not  at  all.  We  had,  besides  the  boats,  the 
"  donkey,'^  or  a  little  scow,  on  the  ice.  1  had  forgotten  to  mention  that. 
I  shoved  the  whale-boat  off.  The  men  were  distant  thirty  or  iOrty  yards. 
I  discovered  men  with  the  other  boat  also,  hauling  her  away  from  the 
water,  for  fear  the  ice  would  break.  Those  men  got  off  several  men 
from  the  small  pieces  of  ice,  and  then  hauled  the  boat  up  again.  There 
was  nobody  lost  in  all  that  time.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  who 
was  on  the  pieces  was  lost.  Had  it  been  so,  these  men  would  have  re- 
ported it.  1  did  not  know  at  the  time  who  was  on  the  ice.  But  after- 
ward. I  could  hear  of  none.  So  that  I  do  not  think  anybody  was 
lost;  I  think  that  all  the  other  people  not  with  me  on  the  ice  are  on  the 
ship.     After  getting  the  crew  on  the  ice,  most  of  them  rolled  themselves 
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Up  in  musk-ox  skins  till  morning.  We  had  not  one  apiece,  but  we  liacl 
some  tliat  we  had  saved,  and  some  were  large,  so  that  two  could  crawl 
in  under  them.  They  were  almost  snowed  under.  It  was  dark,  and  I 
saw  no  more  of  them.  I  did  not  lie  down  that  ni^ht ;  I  walked  the  ice 
*  all  night ;  I  had  nothing  to  lie  upon.  In  the  morning,  of  coarse,  I  looked 
anxiously  for  the  vessel,  supposing  1  could  get  to  her  again  without  any 
trouble.  But  when  the  light  came,  and  whde  the  men  were  still  lying 
around,  and  I  looked  for  the  vessel,  I  saw  nothing  of  her.  I  then  con- 
cluded I  must  try  to  reach  the  land,  as  we  had  not  provisions  enongh 
on  the  ice  to  sustain  the  party  all  through  the  winter.  The  question 
was,  could  we  reach  the  land!  I  was  in  hopes  of  finding  Esquimaux  to 
assist  us,  if  we  could  reach  the  land.  Seeing  nothing  of  the  vessel,  I 
supposed  she  might  possibly  l>e  lost  in  the  night.  1  (jailed  the  crew  out ; 
and  I  had  8<>me  difficulty  in  mustering  them.  Some  of  them  were 
snowed  under — out  of  sight  entirely.  It  had  been  snowing  all  night, 
but  it  cleared  up  in  the  morning.  I  do  not  think  the  snow  came  till 
nearly  nine  o'clock.  I  called  the  crew  together,  and,  after  mustering 
tbem^  I  told  them  we  must  reach  the  shore.  They  concluded  to  go;  but 
they  were  very  tired,  and  very  hungry,  and  very  wet ;  they  had  had 
nothing  to  eat  since  three  o'clock  the  day  before.  They  tried  to  cook 
something.  They  made  a  fire  out  of  some  wood  they  found  on  the  ice ; 
they  had  nothing  to  cook  in  but  some  flat  tin  pans,  and  they  tried  to 
cook  some  of  the  canned  meat,  and  tried  to  make  some  coft'ee  or  choco- 
late. Some  of  them  shifted  their  clothing.  Finally,  I  got  started.  Now, 
this  piece  of  ice  being  fast  between  the  bergs,  it  remained  stationary. 
The  wind  had  hauled  to  the  northeast.  The  bergs  rested  on  the  bottom. 
Could  I  have  started  sooner,  I  should  have  reached  the  land  on  the  ice. 
The  wind  had  hauled  to  the  north-northeast,  I  judged  ;  I  did  not  take 
the  bearings  of  it;  but  it  was  down  quartering  across  the  land.  It 
brought  the  loose  ice  down,  and  when  1  got  halfway  to  the  shore  it 
brought  the  loose  ice  down  on  my  bows.  It  was  not  ice  to  stop  a  ship ; 
a  ship  would  go  through  it,  but  a  boat  could  not  go  through.  I  had 
left  nothing  on  the  ice  but  six  bags  of  bread,  which  I  wouhl  endeavor 
to  get,  if  I  once  got  to  the  shore.  My  further  progress  was  stoppe<l 
when  within  a  little  over  a  mile  from  the  small  island.  I  hauleil 
up  ujion  the  ice.  I  did  not  dare  abandon  any  of  my  provisions, 
or  1  could  have  gone  to  the  land.  But  here  were  eighteen  persons 
to  be  supported.  When  I  had  hauled  up  on  the  ice  after  being 
stopped,  I  discovered  the  ship  up  above  us.  She  came  around  a 
point  which  was  about  eight  or  ten  miles  distant.  We  could  see  water 
over  the  ice  that  had  drifted  down,  and  we  could  see  water  in-shore. 
The  wind  was  blowing,  quartering  oft'  the  shore,  and  making  more 
water  all  the  time.  I  watched  the  vessel,  and  set  my  colors  for  her.  i 
had  a  flag,  which  I  still  have,  on  the  Frolic.  I  watched  the  vessel ; 
she  was  under  steam  and  sail.  1  saw  her  through  the  spyglass.  1 
then  went  to  work  securing  everything.  I  could  not  see  anybody  on 
board  the  vessel.  She  kept  along  down  by  the  land,  and  finally  1  lost 
sight  of  her  behind  the  land,  which  I  supppsed  to  be  Northumberland 
Islaud.  I  had  some  poles  at  the  house  that  I  built,  and  I  erected  a 
tent  to  protect  us.  I  told  the  men  to  go  and  get  the  poles;  and  in  going 
they  opened  thi?  bay,  so  that  they  could  see  behind  the  island.  When 
they  came  back  to  me,  they  reported  that  the  vessel  was  in  behind  the 
islaud,  tied  up.  I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  I  took  the  spy- 
glass, and,  running  to  a  point,  I  saw  she  was  tied  up  behind  what  I 
supposed  to  be  Northumberland  Island.  I  suppose  she  was  tied 
up.    At  least  all  the  sails  were  furled,  and  there   was  no  smoke^ 
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and  she  was  lying  heud  to  the  wind.  The  wind  must  have  been 
off  the  laud  in  the  bay.  I  supposed  she  was  tied  up  to  the  bay- 
ice,  which  I  could  see  with  the  glass.  My  piece  of  ice  commenc^ 
drifting  just  before  I  saw  the  vessel ;  and  wedrifted  southward.  I  told 
the  crew  that  I  did  not  feel  right  about  the  vessel  not  coming  for  us. 
I  told  them  we  must  endeavor  to  get  to  the  other  side  of  the  floe,  and 
reach  the  land,  perhaps  lower  down  than  the  vessel  was,  and  I  would 
eventually  reach  her.  I  told  them  to  prepare  the  boats.  I  threw  every- 
thing else  away  except  a  little  provisions,  enough  to  last  two  or  three 
days.  I  told  them  I  would  run  across  the  ice  and  see  if  there  was  au 
opportunity  to  take  the  water,  and  so  reach  the  laud.  I  run  across  as 
quick  as  I  could.  I  was  very  tired,  and  had  nothing  to  eat.  I  saw  there 
was  an  opportunity  to  go  through.  The  small  ice  did  not  get  in  fast 
enough  to  prevent  my  getting  across.  In  these  gales  the  ice  runs  very 
quick,  and  you  are  liable  to  be  frozen  up  at  any  moment.  I  hurricnl 
bjick  to  the  boats;  I  told  them  we  iuust  start.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  murmuring.  I  insisted  u[>on  going.  They  insisted  upon  car- 
rying everything,  and  much  tra^h  that  they  did  not  wish  to  lose.  The 
consequence  was,  there  had  been  no  discipline.  They  loaded  one  boat 
full.  I  saw  I  could  save  but  one  boat.  1  ordered  the  natives  to  follow 
me  across  the  floe.  I  had  not  gone  more  than  two  iiundred  yards  before 
a  hurricane  burst  upon  me.  I  got  across  the  ice ;  but  when  I  got  there  I 
saw  the  natives  had  not  followed  me.  Whether  they  thought  too  much  of 
their  property  or  were  afraid  of  the  storm,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  cook 
was  with  me,  and  he  ran  back  to  where  the  natives  were.  One  or  two 
murmured  about  getting  in  the  boat ;  but  I  would  have  shoved  off  as 
long  as  I  had  strength,  but  when  I  looked  for  the  oars  there  were  only 
three,  and  there  was  no  rudder.  I  had  told  them  to  prepare  the  boat, 
but  in  the  confusion  I  did  not  take  notice  of  that,  and  when  I  got  there 
I  saw  there  were  only  three  oars.  It  may  have  been  negligence  on  m^' 
part;  I  did  not  probably  think  so  at  the  time.  I  told  the  men  to  pre- 
pare the  boat;  to  have  all  in  her — oars,  rudder,  and  sails;  then  I  found 
they  were  all  in  confusion ;  they  did  not  wish  to  go.  Possibly  I  could 
not  have  reached  the  land  had  I  been  fully  equipped,  as  the  wind  was 
blowing  furiously.  But  I  should  have  attempted  it  if  I  had  had  the 
oars  and  men  to  assist  me ;  but  I  had  only  three  oars,  and  we  were  blown 
back  like  a  feather.  I  was  thus  compelled  to  haul  the  boat  back  on  the 
ice  again.  I  wanted  to  .do  so,  but  the  men  were  exhausted,  and  1  could 
not  blame  them  for  not  working.  The  night  was  coming  on,  and  I  had 
to  leave  the  boat  with  nearly  everything  in  her.  1  left  the  canned  meat, 
some  clothing,  and  what  little  other  stuff  there  was  in  her.  I  wen  t  back, 
and  put  up  a  little  canvas  tent.  It  snowed  heavy,  but  in  the  morning 
it  melted,  and  I  could  see  the  land.  I  was  then  some  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  miles  from  the  ship.  I  could  see  where  the  ship  was,  and  all  that 
there  was  between  me  and  the  vessel.  There  was  the  boat  and  six  bags 
of  bread  on  the  other  piece  of  ice.  I  called  the  crew  to  get  it,  but  they 
could  not  do  it ;  they  were  afraid  to  do  it.  1  had  to  let  it  go.  I  had  no 
way  of  enforcing  my  commands.  I  did  the  best  I  could,  but  I  was  all 
alone.  We  drifted  away  from  that  piece  over  to  the  southwest.  The 
crew  were  all  on  the  other  piece,  and  I  called  on  them  to  assist  me  in 
saving  the  provisions  and  bread  that  was  on  the  other  piece,  but  1  could 
not  get  them  to  do  it ;  I  had  to  let  it  go.  We  drifted  away  on  the  small 
piece,  from  the  large  piece  which  had  the  six  bags  of  bread.  I  lost  sight 
of  it.  As  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit,  I  told  the  natives  they 
must  commence  sealing;  we  must  have  something  to  eat  We  shot  three 
seals  one  day.    The  separate  floe  that  we  were  on  was,  perhai>Sj  one  ban- 
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dred  and  fifty  yards  across  each  way.  After  we  got  the  three  seals,  the 
weather  came  in  bad  again.  I  had  lost  my  compass ;  it  was  in  the  other 
boat.  I  supposed  the  wind  to  be  southwest.  The  weather  continued 
bad  several  days ;  but  when  it  cleared  I  was  within  about  six  miles  of 
the  east  shore,  I  supposed.  But  the  ice  was  very  weak  between  us  and 
the  land ;  it  was  the  new  ice ;  I  could  not  walk  on  it.  I  was  waiting  for 
the  ice  to  get  firmer,  when,  one  morning,  Joe,  spying  around,  saw  the  end 
of  the  boat  on  the  same  fioe  we  hiid  lost.  He  called  me  and  I  saw  the  boat. 
It  was  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  we  had  not  had  our  break- 
fast. We  started  over  for  the  boat,  and  brought  it  back,  and  so  got  all 
together  again.  We  put  the  bread  into  the  boat.  I  bad  some  dogs 
with  me ;  five  or  six  came  over  to  me  from  the  i>iece  of  ice.  When  I 
say  "me,"  I  mean  my  party.  W^e  got  the  bread  into  the  boat,  and  at- 
tached the  dogs  to  the  boat^  and  dragged  it  and  all  the  things  that  were 
there  over  to  the  other  piece  of  ice  that  we  were  encamped  upon.  There 
we  saved  it  all.  We  had  all  together  again.  I  now  concluded  it  was 
my  duty  to  reach  the  shore  as  soon  as  the  ice  would  permit — as  soon  as 
it  was  firm  enough.  It  was  very  rough.  1  had  no  sledge,  so  I  must 
work  at  a  disadvantage.  I  did  not  dare  abandon  any  provisions,  for 
fear  we  never  should  see  the  vessel  again.  As  soon  as  the  ice  got  strong 
enough,  so  that  I  thought  it  would  support  the  boats,  I  loaded  them,  and 
attached  the  dogs  to  the  boats,  and  dragged  them  one  at  a  time.  Now, 
the  large  piece  of  ice  lay  about  half-way  to  the  shore ;  between  it  and  the 
small  piece  we  were  on.  There  was  no  sun  then,  but  it  was  light  about 
six  hours  in  a  day.  We  dragged  the  boat  over  to  the  fioe,  and  then 
went  back  and  got  the  second  one.  We  still  had  two  kyaks  there. 
The  natives  got  them  out  on  the  ice.  They  will  tell  you,  perhaps,  how 
it  was  that,  when  Captain  Buddington  hurried  them  out  of  the  vessel, 
they  got  their  things  out.  We  then  had  the  principal  articles  on  the 
heavy  fioe.  It  was  then  dark,  and  we  could  do  no  more.  The  next 
morning  the  wind  was  northeast,  and  we  were  drifting  off  rapidly.  I 
called  the  crew  together.  I  wanted  them  to  save  the  kyaks,  and  to 
save  the  little  stuff  there  was  on  the  other  fioe.  I  wished  them  to  do 
it,  but  I  could  not  get  them  to  do  it.  Joe  went  over  on  foot,  and  got 
some  of  the  stuff,  and  then  two  of  the  men  ventured  across  and  saved 
the  kyak.  One  of  them  was  the  negro  cook  and  the  other  William 
Nindemann.  We  drifted  oft'  in  the  darkness,  and  I  could  not  see  any 
thing  more  for  a  number  of  days.  It  was  darkness  and  storm  all 
through  the  month  of  Kovember,  I  believe.  The  first  land  I  saw  was 
January  19.  We  were  now  all  on  the  same  original  piece  of  ica  to 
which  the  ship  had  been  tied.  It  was  still  a  large  piece,  and  only  one 
comer  had  been  nipped  ofi* — still  four  or  five  miles  in  circumference.  I 
had  then  recovered  my  compass,  and  we  made  snow-houses  on  the  ice. 
We  had  lost  sight  of  Northumberland  Island,  and  could  not  tell  how 
fast  we  drifted.    It  was  all  night  then,  and  darkness. 

Question.  How  did  you  live  on  the  ice  t 

Answer.  We  built  our  snow-huts.  We  were  compelled  to  build  them 
in  the  night.  We  all  assisted.  Joe  sawed  out  the  blocks.  They  were 
built  of  hard-packed  snow,  packed  by  the  wind.  They  are  sawed  out 
with  saws.  They  are  square  blocks,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  by  eighteen 
to  twenty  inches  thick.  We  laid  them  just  as  you  would  blocks  of 
stone  in  laying  a  wall.  The  huts  are  built  bee-hive  shaped,  with  a  hole 
large  enough  to  crawl  into  them  at  the  bottom.  They  were  a  little 
more  than  six  feet  high  inside.  There  was  one  hut  for  the  men  ;  there 
were  nine  of  them  in  one  hut;  Hans'  family  were  in  another;  and  Joe, 
Hannah^  their  child,  and  myself  in  another ;  and  there  was  another  hr 
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for  the  store-house.  Mr.  Meyers  lived  with  the  men.  I  can  scarcely  t^U 
you  how  we  lived  in  those  huts.  We  all  got  in.  We  had  a  few  musk- 
ox  skins.  We  got  the  old  canvas  from  the  old  tent,  and  laid  that  for  a 
flooring ;  then  laid  a  musk-ox  skin  over  tiiat;  and  then  we  had  a  skin 
over  us.  We  had  two  lanterns ;  we  burned  them  for  light.  We  made 
them  from  old  tin  pemmican-cans.  We  made  our  driuking-vessels  of 
those  old  meat  cans,  and  we  made  our  Esquimaux  lamps  of  the  tin 
pemmican-cans.  An  Esquimaux  lami)  is  composed  of  stone  generally. 
They  burn  oil.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  shallow  dish,  and  the  wicking  is 
laid  on  around  the  edge.  The  dish  is  filled  with  seal-oil,  and  has  a  little 
wicking  around  the  edge,  which  is  lighted.  The  Esquimaux  use  moss 
Tor  wicking.  This  makes  a  flame  of  about  the  height  of  that  of  a  com- 
mon lamp.  The  wick,  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  lamp  and  partially  in 
the  oil,  draws  up  the  oil  as  it  burns  by  the  heat.  W^e  hail  no  moss,  and 
so  we  got  the  canvas,  and  cut  that  up  for  wick.  The  men  did  not  bum 
any  at  first,  but  we  burned  one  in  our  hut.  They  did  not  want  any  for 
heat,  as  there  were  so  many  of  them  in  the  hut;  and,  besides,  they  did 
not  know  how  to  burn  one.  They  cut  up  one  boat  to  burn  for  heatings 
water.  After  they  had  consumed  the  boat,  they  had  to  ex)me  to  the 
lamp.  They  were  taught  how  to  use  it,  and  got  along  very  well  with  it 
when  we  got  sufficient  oil  for  them.  We  had  eleven  and  a  half  bags 
of  bread,  fourteen  cans  of  pemmican,  weighing  forty-ftve  pounds  apiece. 
It  i8  concentrated  meat,  eaten  in  the  form  of  soup  generally,  sometimes 
just  as  it  is  in  the  cans,  being  already  cooked,  and  sometimes  it  is 
warmed  up  simply.  We  had  fourteen  hams,  probably  weighing  nine  or 
ten  pounds  apiece;  they  were  small  ones.  We  had  ten  dozen  cans  of 
meats  and  soups,  one  and  two  pound  cans ;  one  can  of  dried  apples, 
weighing  twenty-two  pounds;  and  about  twenty  pounds  of  chocolate 
and  sugar  mixed  together.  We  had  chocolate  about  four  times,  wheu 
some  of  them  got  into  the  store-house,  and  ate  it  all  up.  That  is  all. 
The  [provisions  were  kept  in  the  store-house,  Jind  served  out  by  weight. 
Mr.  Meyer  got  up  some  weights  from  shot,  and  it  was  weighe<l  out. 
The  daily  consumption  for  each  person  was  eleven  ounces.  I  established 
that  ration.  There  was  much  murmuring  about  it,  but  we  had  to  come 
lower  than  that  afterward ;  I  established  eleven  ounces  of  bread  and 
pemmican.  Occasionally  we  would  change,  and,  instead  of  pemmican, 
we  would  take  ham.  But  the  men  bore  it  well,  considering,  though 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  murmuring  at  first.  The  change  was  so  sud- 
den that  it  weakened  them  all  down.  I  was  so  weak  myself  at  first  that 
I  staggered  as  1  walked,  until  1  got  accustomed  to  it.  I  came  up  alter- 
ward.  But  the  men  bore  it  very  well  after  we  got  accustomed  to  it. 
They  were  late  in  seeing  the  reason  of  it. 

I  endeavored  to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  party  as  well 
as  I  could :  but  there  was  little  or  nothing  that  could  be  called  disci- 
pline. Every  man  was  armed  with  pistols  but  myself ;  I  was  on  the  ice 
without  anything,  and  they  did  as  they  pleased.  I  could  merely  advise 
them.  They  had  been  under  no  discipline  on  the  ship,  and  on  the  ice  it 
was  no  place  to  establish  disci [)line  without  assistance.  If  I  had  at- 
tempted to  do  it  by  force,  I  could  have  made  an  example  of  one  of  them ; 
but  why  should  I  f  They  were  all  leagued  together.  1  endeavored  to 
preserve  discipline,  but  1  could  only  do  it  by  advice,  and  doing  the  best 
I  could  for  all  of  us. 

Question.  Did  they  get  better  afterward  ? 

Answer.  They  got  really  no  worse.  They  had  many  plans  of  their 
own,  concocted  during  the  winter,  but  they  did  not  know  how  to  carry 
them  out,  and  so  it  all  ended  right ;  they  all  had  to  come  eventually  to 
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me.  I  did  not  have  a  soul  to  assist  me ;  Mr.  Meyers  was  sick  mnch  of 
the  time.  1  was  clear  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  relied  principally 
for  assistance  on  the  ice  on  the  natives ;  and  toward  spring  they  got 
frightened,  and  really  1  thought  they  were  going  to  make  disturbance ; 
hut  it  was  through  fright ;  they  were  afraid  of  starvation.  There  was 
no  guard  over  the  provisions ;  but  it  was  so  that  we  could  tell  if  any- 
body went  in  to  the  store-house.  In  such  a  time,  in  an  Arctic  winter, 
we  could  not  keep  a  guard,  clothed  and  fed  as  we  were.  We  suffered 
very  much  from  the  cold.  If  we  had  had  enough  food,  we  would  not 
have  cared  for  any  other  thing.  Mr.  Meyers  had  some  position  as  an 
officer,  but  he  was  not  well ;  he  was  not  well  when  we  came  on  the  ice, 
and  has  not  been  well  at  any  time  on  the  ice ;  he  is  well  now.  I  could 
merely  advise  the  men  ;  I  told  them  what  the  consequence  would  be  it* 
they  at«  up  the  provisions  before  a  certain  time. 

Question.  What  was  your  plan  ! 

Answer.  My  idea  was  that  we  should  drift  to  the  west,  and  that  wc* 
should  probably  get  ashore  at  Hudson's  Straits ;  I  did  not  suppose  we 
Hhonid  drift  so  rapidly.  Could  I  make  the  provisions  last  till  March,  I 
knew  we  could  get  an  abundance  of  seals,  and  once  getting  into  the 
mouth  of  Hudson's  Straits  I  could  find  natives.  I  knew  a  number  of 
tribes  along  the  coast,  and  they  knew  me ;  and  eventually  I  should 
;:;et  to  the  ships.  But  I  was  drifted  past  all  these  ])laces,  so  that  it  was 
U(*ce8sary  to  get  seals  as  much  as  we  could.  We  began  to  get  them 
about  the  first  of  March ;  we  had  caught  a  very  few — now  and  then  a 
seal.  We  had  no  blubber,  so  that  we  were  fearful  we  should  havenone 
for  light.  But  when  it  was  all  consumed,  the  natives  would  catch 
another  small  seal.  They  were  caught  in  the  cracks  of  ice  in  the  water — 
speared  or  shot.  In  March  or  April  anybody  can  catch  them  on  the 
ice.  Early  in  March  we  caught  a  good  many  seals — I  could  not  tell  how 
many :  some  days  six,  eight,  or  ten  a  day,  or  three  or  four  a  day.  We 
had  all  the  meat  we  wanted  then.  The  latter  part  of  March  we  were 
driven  to  sea  off  Hudson's  Straits.  I  did  not  see  the  land,  so  as  to  know 
where  we  were ;  but  I  knew  by  the  current  I  was  off  the  straits.  I 
made  land  in  about  latitude  149,  Then  I  saw  Gape  Walsingham,  which 
is  about  76<3.  I  had  been  along  there  before,  and  I  thought  I  recog- 
nized it.  But  when  I  was  oft*  Hudson's  Straits  I  knew  it  by  the  cur- 
rents and  by  the  seals  we  were  getting.  It  is  the  only  ])lace  where  we 
can  get  what  we  call  the  bladder-nosed  seal :  or  some  call  them  the 
hooded  seal.  I  knew  where  we  were  by  them  ;  and  I  told  the  men  that, 
if  they  would  be  patient,  we  would  find  bladder-nosed  seal.  And  we 
did  so  'y  we  got  quite  a  number  there.  Soon  the  pups  appeared  on  the 
ice,  and  we  got  a  number  of  them.  We  shot  a  bear  also  on  the  ice.  He 
came  on  over  the  ice.  They  cruise  everywhere  by  sea  on  the  ice.  I 
have  met  them  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  land.  It  was  evening, 
and  we  discovered  him  out  there  eating  some  skins  and  blubber.  We 
had  some  difficulty  in  gettin;>  to  our  guns.  I  finally  got  to  a  rifle,  but 
the  cartridge  refused  to  go.  I  got  in  and  got  a  new  cartridge,  and  shot 
him  directly  through  the  heart ;  killed  him  at  once.  In  the  latter  part 
of  March  we  were  driven  to  sea ;  and  now  it  became  necessary  for  us 
to  get  off  the  piece,  and  abandon  the  snow- huts  we  had  occupied 
all  winter.  The  piece  was  then  not  more  than  twenty-five  paces 
across;  the  water  was  nearly  up  to  the  hut-door.  The  ice  had  all 
broken  up.  Either  way  you  could  not  have  made  twenty-five  paces 
without  going  off.  The  huts  had  been  placed  on  the  highest  and 
stoutest  part  of  the  ice  at  first.  One  boat  had  been  cut  up  for  fuel, 
and  we  had  but  one.     I  had  accumulated  enough  meat  to  last  through 
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April,  ami,  perhaps,  till  the  middle  of  May.  I  ha<l  laid  in  that 
stock  in  hopes  wo  conld  cling  to  the  i)iece  of  ice  until  we  coald 
reach  Labrador.  But  we  were  driven  off;  on  the  first  day  of  April  we 
left  that  piece.  I  tried  to  carry  a  portion  of  the  meat.  We  had  re- 
paired the  boat,  and  tried  to  carry  off  the  meat.  I  repaired  it  by  put- 
ting some  copper  and  seal-skins  over  the  hull.  This  boat  is  now  at  Bay 
Eoborts,  N^ewtoundland.  I  found  we  must  get  to  the  pack-ice  for  pro- 
tection— the  ice  that  drifts  along  the  west  coast  in  a  solid  pack.  Our 
piece  was  off  to  sea.  So  I  took  the  boat  and  all  the  gear  I  conld  carry, 
arms,  and  a  portion  of  the  meat.  But  before  we  got  to  the  pack,  there 
was  a  little  sea  on,  and  I  had  to  throw  the  meat  overboard.  That  disa- 
bled me  again,  but  1  got  to  the  pack  the  second  daj",  with  all  the  men, 
women,  and  children.  I  stopped  the  first  day^,  and  hauled  the  boat  up, 
and  lightened  the  boat,  thi'owing  over  everything  we  could  well  spare, 
and  the  next  morning  launched  again,  and  went  toward  the  west.  The 
next  night  I  hauled  up  again.  1  got  a  little  way  into  the  pack  in  one 
day,  and  the  next  day  a  little  farther.  It  was  blowing  heavy,  and  we 
were  finally  stopped,  and  hauled  up  on  a  large,  heavy  piece.  The  ice 
closed  in  around  us,  and  the  gale  smashed  the  ice  all  about  into  pieces, 
and  broke  the  piece  on  which  we  were  up  into  a  small  piece,  compara- 
tively. The  other  ice  around  us  was  smashed.  We  had  a  little  bread 
left  and  a  few  cans  of  pemmican.  Being  without  meat,  and  not  able  to 
get  any  seals,  we  had  to  live  on  the  pemmican  and  bread  which  we  had. 
We  came  down  to  as  small  a  quantity  as  we  could  live  upon,  and  lived 
in  this  w^ay  several  days.  We  were  still  on  the  piece  of  ice  we  had  got 
on  to  when  we  got  into  the  pack.  I  think  it  was  then,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  that  a  heavy  sea  drove  in  and  washed  us  nearly  off.  We  stood 
by  the  boat,  the  sea  breaking  over  us,  and  washing  large  pieces  of  ice 
across  our  piece.  We  were  in  this  condition,  clinging  to  the  boat,  all 
night.  The  children  were  in  the  boat.  In  the  morning  we  launched 
our  boat,  and  got  on  to  another  piece  of  ice  that  was  riding  more  easily 
in  the  sea.  It  was  a  fearful  night ;  we  were  all  wet  through,  and  were 
never  thoroughly  dry  afterward  until  we  were  picked  up.  After  we  got 
on  to  the  last  piece  of  ice  we  rode  the  gale  out,  but  had  scarcely  any- 
hing  to  cat.  I  myself,  on  the  22d  day  ot  April,  ate  a  piece  of  dried 
seal-skin  ;  and  the  next  day  I  should  have  eaten  the  kyak.  We  had 
with  us  now  one  boat  and  the  kyak.  The  kyak  had  a  string  to  it,  and 
we  hauled  it  from  the  other  piece  of  ice.  The  kyak  is  now  on  board  the 
Frolic.  We  rode  the  gale  out  on  that  piece,  and  we  were  nearly  starved. 
We  had  two  biscuits,  ten  to  the  pound,  a  day,  and  a  little  pemmicsin. 
On  the  22d  day  of  April  we  had  nothing  left  but  the  kyak  and  some 
dried  seal-skins.  That  inght  a  bear  came  along^  and  we  shot  him.  We 
saw  him  at  a  distance,  and  all  hands  lay  down  upon  the  ice ;  and  the 
bear,  supposing  we  were  seals,  came  close  by.  We  had  no  guns  but 
those  of  Hans  and  Joe ;  and  Hans  and  Joe  both  shot  him.  We  bound  a 
line  to  him  and  hauled  him  on  to  the  ice,  and  cut  him  up,  having  a  hearty 
meal.  We  ate  the  meat  raw ;  the  blubber  was  very  poor,  and  we  could 
not  cook  with  it ;  we  used  often  to  make  fire  for  cooking  with  the  fat  of 
animals  we  killed,  and  so  cooked  ;  but  this  was  too  poor.  A  few  days 
after  this  we  got  into  the  water  again ;  that  is,  we  launched  the  boat ; 
the  ice  opened.  As  we  went  on  we  found  seals — picked  up  quite  a  num- 
ber on  the  ice ;  we  took  what  we  could  carry,  and  kept  on  in  that  way 
until  we  were  picked  up.  When  picked  up  we  had  three  large  bags  of 
seal-meat — entrails  and  skins.  We  never  wasted  anything  when  we  shot 
an  animal.  We  were  picked  up  on  the  last  day  of  April,  on  a  small 
piece  of  ice ;  it  wiis  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.    The  day  before  we  saw 
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tvTo  vessels;  one  was  close  to  ns.  We  fired  and  shouted  to  them,  and 
set  colors.  We  heard  their  guns,  but  heard  after  we  arrived  at  Saint 
John's  they  were  shooting  seals,  and  did  not  see  us.  The  ship  was  the 
Ea^le,  I  believe.  The  next  night  I  kept  fires  burning  all  night — fires  ot 
blubber.  I  had  three  fires,  aud  they  made  a  blaze  two  feet  high ;  I  was 
in  hopes  some  of  the  ships  would  see  it ;  but  it  came  up  foggy,  and  no- 
body saw  it.  About  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Tigress  came  along  in 
the  fog ;  we  fired  guns  and  set  up  colors.  They  heard  nothing,  but  they 
saw  the  colors.  I  ordered  Hans  to  launch  the  kyak.  He  did  so,  and 
kept  on  and  paddled  up  alongside  the  steamer.  He  sung  out  in  his 
broken  English,  "American  steamer."  The  Tigress  steamed  up  to  our 
piece,  and  took  us  off  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  had  hard  time 
on  the  ice  when  we  left  our  original  floe.  At  night  we  slept  in  the  boat, 
half  lying  down  at  a  time,  the  other  half  remaining  on  the  ice,  keeping 
a  lookout.  We  all  had  to  do  what  we  could.  I  had  no  difficulty  with 
the  men  at  any  time,  but  had,  at  times,  cause  of  difficulty,  but  I 
said  little,  and  got  on  as  well  as  I  could,  for  I  knew  that  we  could 
never  be  saved  unless  all  stood  together;  that  the  moment  we 
commenced  quarreling,  our  lives  would  be  in  danger.  One  day  in 
the  winter  one  of  the  men  threatened  me ;  but  he  found  he  was 
not  the  man  that  he  thought  he  was,  nnd  left.  He  came  into  the  hut 
one  day,  and  used  abusive  language  about  some  pemmican,  and  about 
some  of  the  provisions.  It  was  about  the  distribution  of  it.  Finally 
he  said  he  could  give  me  a  thrashing ;  but  he  went  off.  He  left  the 
hut  very  suddenly,  and  came  back  and  apologized.  When  the  Tigress 
rescued  us  she  was  looking  for  seals ;  it  was  her  second  trip  this  season. 
She  had  eight  or  twelve  thousand  on  board.  The  captain  used  me  very 
kindly.  He  kept  on  sealing  for  some  days,  but  finally  concluded  to  clear 
up  for  home.  He  killed  six  hundred  just  before  he  started  for  home; 
but  he  could  not  get  his  ship  up  to  them  that  night,  and  some  other 
vessel  got  up  there  aud  took  most  of  the  seals,  so  that  in  the  morning, 
when  his  ship  got  there,  they  found  only  two  hundred  and  seventy  out 
of  the  six  hundred.  He  went  into  Bay  Koberts,  and  there  landed  some 
of  his  crew  and  most  of  his  boats,  and  started  for  Saint  John's,  and 
got  there  the  I2th  day  of  May.  We  were  twelve  days  on  boari  the 
steamer.  She  was  a  Newfoundland  steamer,  and  was  under  English 
colors.  When  Hans  said  "  American  steamer,'*  he  meant  that  an  Ameri- 
can steamer  had  been  lost.  He  was  trying  to  tell  them  where  he  came 
from. 

Question.  It  was  stated  in  the  papers  that  the  scientific  records  of 
the  party  were  on  the  ice  when  you  were  separated  from  the  Polaris! 

Answer.  Mr,  Meyers's  records  and  those  of  Mr.  Bryan  were  on  the 
ice.  Mr.  Meyers  had  them  all  in  one  case  together,  and  he  lost  them ; 
how,  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Did  you  keep  any  diary  f 

Answer.  I  commenced  one  after  we  went  into  winter  quarters,  but  it 
was  on  board  the  Polaris.  I  had  nothing  on  the  ice.  I  threw  overboard 
a  bag  that  had  two  shirts  in  it,  and  two  pair  of  drawers,  and  four  pair 
of  stockings.  That  was  all  of  my  gear  that  I  had  on  the  ice.  I  found 
them  among  the  clothes-bags  after  we  got  adrift.  I  did  not  know  the 
bag  was  there  for  several  days,  but  on  looking  over  the  bags  I  found 
mine  there.  I  changed  my  clothing  once  in  six  and  a  half  months.  I 
think  some  have  diaries  that  they  kept  on  the  ice.  I  think  Mr.  Meyers 
has,  and  the  steward,  John  Heron,  may  have.  He  is  English.  The 
cook  was  William  Jackson.  He  is  a  mulatto.  The  latitude  where  we 
were  picked  up  was  said  to  be  53°  30',  longitude  about  55^^^ft'  ^* 
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Wolf  islands.    I  saw  the  land  there.    I  think  it  was  about  thirty-five 
or  forty  miles  off". 

Question.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  got  ashore? 

Answer.  I  had  got  something  to  eat  then ;  I  do  not  know  why  we 
could  not  have  got  ashore ;  I  had  made  more  than  that  distance  before 
in  the  boat.  If  the  ice  had  opened  I  should  have  gone  ashore.  The 
islands  are  uninhabited;  but  in  by  the  Wolf  Islands  there  is  Battle 
Harbor,  and  in  the  straits  there  are  inhabitants,  but  none  on  Wolf 
Islands. 

Question.  Did  anything  remarkable  happen  while  you  were  at  Disco, 
and  was  there  any  difficulty  with  any  of  the  officers  or  crew  I 

Answer.  Nothing  very  remarkable,  sir.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
on  board  I  know  of  was  the  conduct  of  the  sailing-master,  Captain  Bud- 
dington  ;  I  don't  like  much  to  speak  of  it,  sir,  but  if  I  must  tell  all  I 
know  and  thought,  I  must  say  that  he  was  a  disorgauizer  from  the  very 
commencement. 

Question.  Uow  do  you  mean  ;  how  did  he  disorganize! 

Answer.  By  associating  himself  with'  the  crew,  and  slandering  his 
commander,  and  in  other  ways  that  I  might  mention. 

Question.  Let  us  l»ive  the  whole  of  it. 

Answer.  W^ell,  sir,  he  associated  himself  with  the  crew  very  much 
cursing  his  commander,  and  blaming  him,  and  speaking  slightingly  ot 
him. 

Question.  Was  it  Captain  Hall  of  whom  he  so  spoke  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  what  way,  particularly  ? 

Answer.  In  his  own  way ;  I  could  not  describe  it  to  you. 

Question.  What  seemed  to  be  his  ground  of  complaint,  if  any  ! 

Answer.  His  ground  of  complaint  was,  that  the  captain  was  not  a  sea- 
man. On  the  most  frivolous  things  he  would  be  among  the  crew  and 
complaining  of  Captain  Hall. 

Question.  Was  he  insubordinate  to  the  captain  in  any  wayt 

Answer.  O,  no,  sir;  he  was  very  subordinate  to  the  captain  iu  his 
jiresence. 

Question.  Anything  else  T 

Answer.  Nothing  more,  in  particular ;  he  was  inclined  to  take  pro- 
visions, sir,  and  privately  consume  them. 

Question.  Was  Captain  Hall  aware  that  he  was  aeting  iu  this  way  f 

Answer.  I  suppose  he  was. 

Question.  Did  Captain  Hall  have  any  particular  difficulty  with  him 
or  anybody  else  on  board  the  ship  f 

Answer.  Just  as  we  were  leaving  Saint  John's,  he  had  a  difficulty  with 
Captain  Buddington,  and  he  threatened  to  send  him  home  at  Disoo. 

Question.  What  about! 

Answer.  I  did  not  see  it ;  as  nearly  as  I  could  ascertain,  it  was  about 
drawing  the  staple  of  one  of  the  lockers  that  contained  some  provisions. 
I  do  not  mean  liquor ;  it  was  something  to  eat  I  forget  what  it  was, 
whether  it  was  sugar  or  milk,  or  what.  « 

Question.  That  was  the  first  difficulty  you  knew  off 

Answer.  That  was  the  first  words  I  knew  of  his  ha\ing  with  Captain 
Buddington. 

Question.  Were  you  present  at  the  conversation  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  heard  it  from  Captain  Bnddington  himselfl  I 
suppose  I  may  as  well  say  how  I  came  to  hear  it.  He  came  out  on  deck, 
cursing  as  usual,  and  said  it  was  likely  he  would  go  home  at  Disco; 
but  he  believed  something  would  happen  to  get  him  out  of  it ;  he  never 
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(lul  get  into  a  bad  scrape  that  he  did  Dot  get  out  of.    Captain  Ilall 
railed  lue  into  a  room,  and  asked  me  about  it.    I  told  him  I  thought 
Biiddiiigton  had  taken  a  little  too  much,  and  that  probably  he  would 
do  better  in  the  future ;  and  it  passed  over. 
Question.  Did  anything  more  of  this  kind  happen  at  Disco! 
Answer.  All  that  happened,  I  believe,  was  that  Captain  Buddington 
broke  into  the  liquor  there. 
Question.  Where  was  it  kept  ? 

Answer.  The  liquor  was  some  of  it  in  the  "run,"  down  under  the 
cabin ;  some  was  forward  in  some  of  the  rooms.  I  found  it  afterward, 
on  collecting  it  together,  by  Captain  Hall's  order.  He  commenced 
breaking  into  the  liquor  in  the  "  run.''  The  first  that  I  was  aware  of  it, 
1  believe,  was  the  day  that  the  Congress  left.  He  asked  me  if  I  wanted 
a  glass  of  wine;  I  told  him  yes.  He  had  a  large  chest  back  of  the 
alley- way,  and  he  opened  it,  and  it  was  full  of  wine.  I  asked  him  who 
his  friends  were  that  sent  him  the  wine.  He  said  no  matter  who  they 
were.  The  wine  was  claret,  in  bottles — a  light  wine. 
Question.  Was  this  known  to  Captain  Hall  ? 

Answer.  O,  no,  sir.    In  fact,  nobody  knew  it  at  the  time.    I  do  not 
know  where  he  got  it. 
Question,  Was  it  known  that  he  had  it  ? 
Answer.  O,  no,  sir. 

Question.  When  you  left  the  Polaris,  Captain  Buddington  was  in  com- 
mand ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Nobody  disputed  his  command  from  the  time  that 
Captain  Hall  died  until  our  sei)aration.  There  had  been  no  dispute  of 
Captain  Bnddington's  commands.  We  were  all  law-abiding  people  on 
board.  There  was  no  violence  whatever  at  any  time.  I  believe  about 
everybody  thought  the  command  was  not  a  good  one ;  but  we  still  all 
submitted. 

Question.  Did  you  know  of  any  diflBculty  between  anybody  who  was 
left  on  board  and  Captain  Buddington  f 

Answer.  Nothing  more  than  that  feeling  that  will  always  be  between 
an  incompetent  man  and  ti  subordinate  who  thinks  him  so. 
Question.  What  kind  of  a  man  was  Chester  "f 
Answer.  A  peaceable,  good  man  under  a  good  commander. 
Question.  Morton,  how  did  he  get  along? 

Answer.  He  is  an  honest  man  ;  but  we  all  know  he  is  not  a  sailor. 
Keep  him  straight,  and  he  is  honest  and  fair. 

Question.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know,  thr^re  was  no  open  rupture  of 
any  kind  between  anybody  and  Captain  Buddington! 

Answer.  There  was  no  open  and  lasting  rupture.  As  I  told  you,  the 
doctor  and  he  had  a  little  rupture  over  the  alcohol ;  but  it  amounted  to 
nothing.     It  was  laughed  off  afterward. 

Question.  The  criticism  you  liave  to  make  of  Captain  Buddington  is, 
that  he  would  get  drunk  when  he  had  a  chance? 

Answer.  The  criticism  I  have  to  make  is,  that  the  man  had  neither 
heart  nor  soul  in  the  expedition.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  go  north 
if  he  could  help  it.  His  idea  was  to  go  to  Port  Foulke,  and  spend  his 
time,  while  the  others  tried  to  get  to  the  pole ;  while  he  was  taking 
care  of  himself  the  others  should  go  on  ;  and  then  he  would  return  home 
with  the  rest.  That  was  the  headquarters  he  had  fixed  on  ;  he  did  not 
want  to  go  above  that.  He  wanted  the  ship  to  lie  there,  and  the  rest 
to  go  on.  That  was  his  w^hole  ambition. 
Question.  How  did  you  gather  that! 
Answer.  I  gathered  it  from  his  ow^n  conversation.    He  tried  to  p^ 
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vent  the  ship  from  going  up  Smith's  Sound ;  and  after  he  got  carried 
there,  he  finally  succeeded  in  stopping  her  where  shQ  was  stopped  for  the 
winter.  As  soon  as  Captain  Hall  died,  he  tried  to  have  the  ship  i^etaru 
farther  south.    He  swore  nobody  should  do  anything. 

Question.  Didn't  he  let  you  go  off'  with  the  boats  I 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  told  him  w^e  should  lose  them.  He  would 
not  advise  with  the  doctor,  aud  between  the  two  there  was  a  mess  made 
of  it.  There  was  no  use  in  my  saying  anything  at  the  time,  nothing 
whatever.  If  he  had  started  a  sledge  expedition  overland,  there  would 
have  been  a  high  latitude  reached.    I  told  him  so,  I  think. 

Question.  How  do  you  account  for  the  ship's  not  coming  to  you  to  help 
you  off  the  ice? 

Answer.  That  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for.  I  was  surilrised 
that  it  did  not  come.  It  might  have  been  that  it  was  in  a  sinkings  con- 
dition, but  I  think  not.  1  think  the  vessel  that  1  saw  under  steam  and 
sail  at  sea  could  not  be  in  a  sinking  condition.  But  he  went  in  there, 
and  tied  up.  She  was  upright,  and  appeared  to  be  all  right  wLen  1 
looked  at  her  with  the  glass. 

Question.  Have  you  any  reason  to  thiidv  they  saw  you  f 

Answer.  I  cannot  see  how  they  dould  avoid  it,  if  they  were  looking 
for  us.  It  was  daylight,  and  they  were  within  four  miles,  I  think.  I 
had  a  flag  of  rubber-cloth  set  upon  an  oar,  and  that  should  have  been 
distinguished  quite  a  distance  over  the  white  ice.  It  was  a  large  rubber- 
cloth,  one  that  was  made  for  lying  upon  ice.  It  was  black,  aud  easily  to 
be  seen.  They  could  have  recognized  the  shape  of  the  floe  as  the 
one  that  they  had  been  fastened  to  for  months,  and  they  must  have  seen 
such  a  body  of  men.  I  could  have  seen  on  board  the  ship ;  I  could  have 
seen  the  men  if  I  had  tried;  but  I  did  not  take  time;  but  I  could 
have  seen  a  man  if  one  had  been  walking  on  the  house.  But  the  mo- 
ment I  saw  her  in  safety,  I  knew  we  were  about  to  be  abandoned,  for 
some  cause  or  other,  I  could  not  tell  why  ;  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
for  good  reason  or  not ;  I  can't  tell  without  knowing  the  condition  of 
the  ship,  and  their  idea  of  our  condition.  I  had  seen  the  pumps  tried 
before  she  broke  away,  and  didn't  think  she  was  making  much  water. 
But  I  do  not  know  what  injury  she  sustained  after  drifting  away ;  I  do  not 
think  she  sustained  much,  if  any,  because  the  ice  was  loose.  It  is  ice 
rushing  in  upon  you  between  bergs  that  produces  injury.  But  when 
she  came  down  all  day  under  steam  and  sail,  and  then  lay  by,  I  could 
not  think  it  was  right ;  at  least  while  I  was  on  the  ice  I  could  not 
feel  so.  There  w^as  land  nearer,  but  not  so  convenient  a  bay  as  that 
where  she  lay.  She  will  lie  there  till  this  July,  and  then  she  will 
break  out.  It  may  be  that  he  thought  we  had  all  the  boats,  and  sup- 
posed we  would  come  to  him.  He  knew  that  I  had  nineteen  persons 
there;  he  knew  that  I  had  much  provision,  but  he  could  not  be  certain 
that  I  had  a  boat.  If  he  had  been  looking  in  the  day-time  with  a  glass 
he  might  have  seen  the  boats,  I  think ;  but  unless  he  did  that,  he  could 
not  have  been  certain  that  we  saved  the  boats ;  but  he  would  have 
known  that  we  saved  the  provisions. 

Question.  Would  not  he  naturally  think  that  he  should  save  the  ship 
and  let  you  come  to  him  in  the  boat  1 

Answer.  That  may  have  been  his  idea;  but  at  that  time  I  thought  the 
first  thought  should  havT.  been  to  save  the  people  off'  the  ice.  When  the 
wind  changed  so  suddenly,  it  was  his  duty  to  come  and  save  tis. 

Question.  Still,  the  possibility  may  remain,  that  in  securing  the  ship 
in  the  harbor,  he  may  have  supposed  that  you  aud  theEsquimaux  could 
reach  him  f 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  cannot  imagine  he  would  abandon  us,  but  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  bad  judgment,  and  perhaps  some  indifference.  The 
I)eopleon  board  would  not  have  been  content  to  abandon  us  if  they  had 
known  it  was  the  intention  to  do  so.  They  might  not  have  known  that 
it  was  possible  to  save  us,  and  if  they  did,  they  would  not  have  known 
what  to  do,  nor  would  their  judgment  have  been  good  for  anything  in 
the  matter.  The  health  of  Dr.  Bessel  was  good  at  the  time,  as  also  that 
of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  indeed  all  aboard.  Mr.  Bryan  was  indeed  a  fine 
young  man.  He' was  busy  in  making  his  astronomical  observations, 
and  he  was  a  pleasant,  genial  man — about  the  only  one  I  found  on  board 
the  ship  to  associate  intimately  with,  and  I  was  very  fond  of  him.  The 
ship  had  an  ample  supply  of  provisions  to  last  the  party  there,  should 
the>  keep  to  the  vessel,  until  their  arrival  at  Disco.  They  have  enough 
to  last  them  two  years,  if  they  live  with  economy.  Should  they  stick  to 
the  vessel,  this  would  be  enough.  I  think  that  under  almost  any  other 
commander  the  vessel  would  be  all  right,  but  under  his  command,  I 
doift  know.  He  could  only  get  wood  out  of  the  vessel  to  umke 
boats.  1  don't  think  she  had  over  twelve  or  fifteen  tons  of  coal.  Sho 
nsed  about  five  or  six  tons  a  day,  generally,  about  five  tons.  They 
never  had  any  blubber  to  make  steam  with,  and  the  devices  they  took 
along  for  burning  blubber  were,  1  believe,  thrown  overboard  early  in 
the  season. 

Question.  Was  the  vessel  left  in  a  position  where  thev  could  get  anv 
food  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  game  in  plenty — walrus,  seals,  bears ; 
and,  in  the  summer-time,  ducks  and  eggs.  I  believe  there  are  salmon 
there  at  times.  There  is  an  abundance  of  birds  in  the  spring  in  the 
vicinity  of  Northumberland  Island.  I  am  so  informed  by  Hans,  who 
has  wintered  there.  1  think  about  July  they  will  break  out  if  they  stick 
to  the  vessel.  It  is  about  three  hundred  miles  from  Northumberland 
Island  to  the  nearest  permanent  Danish  settlement.  If  he  had  a  clear 
way,  he  could  make  it  in  two  days,  and  in  about  three  days  under  sail. 
She  sails  well  with  good  winds.  She  gets  off  five  or  six  knots  under 
sail,  which  is  well  for  the  amount  of  canvas  she  carries.  But  she  is  not 
easily  handled  under  sail  in  rough  water. 

Question.  Is  there  difficulty  in  an  ordinary  ship's  getting  to  Uper- 
Davik  ! 

Answer.  No,  sir,  in  the  right  season;  say  in  July  or  August. 

Question.  What  is  the  latest  time  that  a  steamer  ought  to  start  from 
New  York  to  go  to  Northumberland  Island  or  Upernavik  f 

Answer.  If  you  wish  to  start  one  to  intercept  the  Polaris,  it  would  be 
well  to  start  by  the  first  of  July, 

Question.  On  the  supposition  the  ship  will  not  float,  and  he  has  to  be 
rescued,  what  is  the  best  time  to  go  f 

Answer.  She  should  leav-e  New  York  by  the  middle  of  July ;  she  could 
then  be  at  Northumberland  Island  about  the  lOtli  of  August,  which 
^ould  be  at  the  right  time.  It  is  not  safe  to  stay  around  in  that  vicinity 
ill  September.  A  deep  snow-storm  may  come,  and  form  "pash,"  anil 
stop  a  vessel  very  much.  No  sealers  go  there ;  I  do  not  think  the  whalers 
ever  go  as  high  as  Northumberland  Island.  They  come  up  to  Cape  York 
oiiee  in  a  while.  That  is  in  latitude  70o.  There  are  natives  right  oft'  by 
Northumberland  Ishind,  and  you  can  find  them  there;  Hayes  found  them 
there.  Hans  says  there  are  natives  there ;  his  wife  came  from  there. 
The  natives  are  i)eaceable  enough  now.  They  will  find  the  natives  com- 
ing around  hunting  there.  Parties  will  be  there,  if  they  were  not  when 
they  went  in.    They  hunt  up  and  down  the  coast,  wherever  the  walrus 
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goes;  SO  Hans  tells  me.    I  should  not  feel  myself  iu  any  danger  there  if 
I  was  in  a  ship  that  would  float. 

Question.  Have  you  auy  idea  whether  this  will  be  an  open  season  iu 
that  latitude  1 

Answer.  No,  sir;  but  I  think  it  will.  There  have  been  northerly  winds 
blowing  all  winter  long,  and  heavy ;  I  think  the  ice  will  be  blown  out  of 
the  country.  There  has  been  an  unusual  amount  of  ice  oif  the  Labrador 
(5oast.  They  have  had  nothing  but  north  winds  all  winter,  blowing  ver  f 
heavy  indeed.  *• 

Question.  Did  Captain  Hall  inteud  to  be  away  more  than  two  weeks 
when  he  set  out  on  his  sledge  journey  I 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  his  exact  intentions ;  he  said,  on  starting,  that 
he  would  be  gone  about  a  fortnight.  I  don't  know  how  high  he  expected 
to  go  that  trip,  but,  speaking  about  it  before  he  started,  he  said  to  me, 
referriug  to  Captain  Buddington,  *'  I  cannot  trust  that  man.  I  want  to 
go  on  a  sledge  journey,  and  I  want  you  to  go  with  me,  but  I  don't  know 
how  to  leave  hiin  on  the  ship ;  I  want  to  go  on  this  sledge  journey,  and 
I  want  to  reach  a  higher  latitude  than  Parry  did  before  my  return.^ 

A  few  days  afterward  he  told  me  he  would  leave  me  and  take  Chester. 
In  case  the  vessel  should  break  out,  he  wanted  me  there  to  assist  Cap- 
tain Buddington.  He  left  written  instructions,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
tliey  were.  He  took  Chester  with  him,  and  they  got  up  to  Newman's 
Bjiy,  latitude  82°  6'.    That  was  the  farthest  they  got  on  that  journey. 

Question.  What  became  of  his  pai)er8  after  he  died  I 

Answer.  1  do  not  know  ;  I  think  the  native  Esquimaux  Joe  has  some 
now  in  a  box.  I  saw  the  handwriting  of  Captain  Hall  iu  the  winter  in 
a  box.  I  told  him  to  keep  them  safe.  I  understand  since  that  he  took 
them  out  of  the  ship.  I  am  afraid  that  those  which  Joe  rescued  will  be 
all  that  will  be  left  of  Captain  Hall's  papers. 

Question.  Was  there  no  public  examination  of  his  papers  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  otticers  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  his  journal  was  taken  roujid,  and  scanned  by  one 
and  another. 

Question.  Were  they  not  certified  and  sealed  up  ! 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  not  you  mess  with  Captain  Buddington? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  we  messed  with  him. 

Question.  Did  not  you  know  what  he  did  with  the  papers? 

Answer.  I  did  not  kno\v  what  he  did  ;  I  saw  some  of  them;  I  know 
many  remarks  were  made  about  them  ;  I  understood  some  were  burned ; 
I  cannot  tell  who  did  it. 

Question.  Did  anybody  suggest  that  the  papers  should  be  sealed  up ! 

Answer.  I  did  myself;  that  they  should  be  sealed,  boxed,  and  screwed 
down,  and  suggested  it  to  Captain  Buddington. 

Question.  What  did  he  say  I 

Answer.  He  did  not  make  any  remark  whatever,  or  merely  his  usual 
"  Damn  his  papers." 

(Juostion.  Did  any  come  into  your  possession  ! 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  anybody  else  suggest  that  they  should  be  saved  ? 

Answer.  It  was  talked  of,  that  his  papers  and  books  should  be  boxed 
and  sealed. 

Question.  What  became  of  the  account  of  his  northern  sledge  jour- 
ney ? 

Answer.  That  was  on  board  the  ship. 

Question.  Did  you  see  it  I 
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Answer.  I  did  not  see  it. 

Question.  Did  be  keep  a  regnlar  journal  daily  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  be  did ;  I  tbink  it  was  one  of  tbe  bound 
books ;  one  tbat  could  not  be  put  in  a  pocket. 

Question.  Wben  did  3'ou  see  that  last  1? 

Answer.  I  tbink  it  was  after  Captain  Hall's  deatb,  and  Captain  Bud- 
dingtou  was  reading  it. 

Question.  While  Captain  Hall  was  in  a  delirious  state  did  anybody 
meddle  with  his  papers  f 

Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  While  he  was  delirious  did  Captain  Buddington  get  him  to 
burn  np  some  papers  f 

Answer.  He  told  me  he  was  glad  the  papers  were  burned,  because 
tbey  were  much  against  him ;  and  he  got  bim  to  burn  them. 

Question.  Did  nobody  see  him  burning  them  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know;  I  heard  it  talked  of  on  board  the  ship,  and 
I  supposed  it  to  be  the  truth.  There  was  souietbing  more  in  the  journal 
tbat  he  would  like  to  get  out;  but,  of  course,  be  could  not  do  it.  He 
told  me  that  Captain  Hall's  handwriting  was  very  peculiar. 

Question.  Did  Captain  Buddington  keep  a  journal,  or  continue  Cap- 
tain Hall's  journal? 

Answer.  1  did  not  see  any ;  Mr.  Chester  kept  the  ship's  log. 

Question.  Who  kept  the  reckoning,  to  navigate  tbe  ship? 

Answer.  Captain  Hall. 

Question.  Did  he  take  observations  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  he  did  it  cbietiy.  He  would  have  us  all  out,  work- 
ing np  observations,  to  see  how  they  would  come  together. 

Question.  Did  you  see  the  chart  every  day  as  you  went  north  ? 

Answer.  !No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  the  ship's  position  put  down  very 
often. 

Question.  Have  you  never  looked  at  the  chart  upon  which  her  track 
was  put  down  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  think  Mr.  Meyer  drew  one  up;  but  I  am  afraid 
he  has  lost  it.  That  I  have  never  seen.  He  drew  it  up  through  tbe 
winter. 

Question.  Was  the  ship's  position  marked  on  the  chart  every  day? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  we  got  off  the  chart;  and  we  had  to  make  an 
entirely  new  chart ;  and  as  to  the  localities  south,  Kane's  and  Hayes's 
were  found  to  be  in  error. 

Question.  In  whose  charge  would  tbe  new  chart  be  f 

Answer.  It  should  have  been  in  Dr.  Bessels's,  I  suppose,  after  Cap- 
tain Hall's  death. 

Question.  Did  Dr.  Bessels  have  a  chart  of  his  own  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Was  be  capable  of  constructing  a  chart  f 

Answer.  I  suppose  so ;  but  I  do  not  know. 

We  found  right  opposite  the  place  where  we  went  into  winter-quarters, 
in  latitude  81^  38',  traces  of  Esquimaux  bats.  We  found  rings  of  stones 
laid  around,  and  in  digging  about  these  st/Ones  we  found  spear-heads, 
pieces  of  bone,  and  small  implements.  These  huts  were  possibly  thirty 
or  forty  years  old.  Tbe  land  there  was  entirely  clear  of  snow.  It  was 
a  plain.  The  soil  on  that  plain  absorbs  the  moisture  rapidly.  It  is  a 
light  clay.  I  did  not  find  any  stone  arrow-heads,  All  that  we  found 
were  of  bone.  Tbe  spear-heads  were  made  of  walrus-teeth.  All  these 
things  were  delivered  to  Dr.  Bessels,  and  are  probably  in  his  possession. 
If  he  has  not  lost  them  they  are  on  board  the  Polaris.    When  we  went 
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in  there,  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  all  the  land  was  bare  of  snow. 
It  was  about  the  20th  of  August.  All  the  laud  around  the  plain  was 
bare  of  snow  at  that  time.  There  is  an  elevation  of  1,800  feet  entirely 
destitute  of  snow.  There  were  hills  on  the  sea-coast,  1,800  to  2,000  fec^t 
high,  entirely  clear  of  snow.  The  soil  absorbed  the  moisture  very 
rapidly,  so  that  it  dried  very  fast.  We  could  not  see  any  inland  sum- 
mits ;  but  as  far  as  we  could  see  the  mountain-ranges  in  the  interior 
they  were  all  clear  of  snow.  The  temperature  iu  summer  is  very  hot 
on  the  land.  On  the  top  of  the  elevations  it  was  warm.  I  crossed 
them  in  the  summer.  There  are  Httle  bunches  of  flowers  and  willows. 
They  have  any  quantity  of  specimens  of  these  on  board  the  ship.  There 
is  but  very  little  grass,  but  there  are  these  little  flowers  and  willows 
and  mosses  in  spots.  The  prevailing  hue  of  the  landscaj)e  is  a  dark 
gray.  The  highest  elevation  that  I  saw  clear  of  snow  I  should 
judge  was  2,000  to  2,500  feet  high.  In  the  distance  I  think 
I  saw  some  2,500  to  3,000.  The  willows  run  along  the  ground 
like  a  vine.  The  musk-ox  is  up  there  ;  we  killed  them  ;  I  killed  twelve 
in  one  hunting  excursion,  in  two  days,  to  the  north  of  this  plain,  in  lat- 
titude  82^.  We  only  killed  twenty-six,  all  told ;  that  was  in  the  spring, 
on  the  north  side  of  Newman's  Bay.  A  musk-ox  weighs  about  five  or 
six  hundred  pounds,  take  them  as  they  stand.  They  do  not  taste  of 
musk  at  all  in  that  latitude;  they  are  as  good  as  beef.  1  do  not  know 
where  they  go  in  the  winter-time.  All  the  tracks  that  I  saw  in  the 
spring  were  coming  from  the  southeast.  In  the  interior,  Newman's  Bay 
runs  southeast  and  northwest ;  and  the  oxow  were  coming  from  the  head 
of  the  bay,  from  a  southeast  direction  from  oft*  some  feeding-ground  they 
had ;  they  were  not  afraid  of  us.  The  dogs  that  we  had  would  check 
them  off';  as  soon  as  the  dogs  approached,  they  formed  a  solid  body, 
sterns  together.  We  saw  no  wolves,  but  a  few  white  foxes.  When  the 
oxen  form  thus  in  a  body,  looking  at  the  dogs,  all  that  the  hunter  has 
to  do  is  to  w^alk  up  and  shoot  them.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would 
be  afraid  of  man  ;  I  know  that  in  Hudson's  StrMits  they  will  sometimes 
tarn  upon  a  hunter.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  inclined  to  run  for  the 
dogs,  although  the  men  were  in  sight.  Skins,  skeletons,  and  horns  were 
collected,  and  they  are  on  board  the  ship.  I  did  not  see  any  reindeer. 
Joe  and  Doctor  Bessels  were  off  to  the  southward  a  little  ways,  and 
they  shot  a  white  bear;  there  are  no  brown  bears  there.  We  saw 
tracks  of  foxes ;  you  always  find  foxes  and  bears  \9'here  there  are  seals. 
The  white  bears  up  there  are  not  as  large  as  those  farther  south.  The 
glaciers  are  so  large  south  that  I  think  they  keep  the  snow  on  the  land 
longer  than  where  we  were.  I  went  right  out  where  the  land  looked 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  and  found  it  entirely  clear  of  it.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  was  very  low,  but  the  land  was  clear  of  snow. 
We  came  upon  land  covered  with  snow  and  ice  as  we  entered  Kane's 
Polar  Sea;  but  the  northerninost  point  of  land  we  saw  was  bare;  I  at- 
tribute it  to  the  sun's  shining  continually  there  through  the  summer; 
it  is  very  warm,  and  takes  the  snow  off'.  I  saw  but  few  mosquitoes  up 
there;  there  were  flies,  bumble-bees,  and  butterflies.  I  did  not  see  any 
frogs  up  there,  nor  snakes.  They  collected  a  good  many  birds ;  there 
are  some  land-birds ;  I  think  they  shot  some  ptarmigans  up  at  the  win- 
ter-quarters;  some  were  shot  when  the  plumage  was  changing;  but 
they  got  very  few  eggs.  There  were  ducks  and  brown  geese,  gulls,  and 
ivory  gulls.  I  did  not  see  ^any  penguins  up  north ;  I  saw  no  whales 
there,  or  signs  of  any;  we  did  not  meet  any  whales  on  our  cruise.  The 
Polaris  is  a  good  ship,  well  fitted,  and  she  was  supplied  abundantly, 
having  a  large  superfluity  of  almost  everything,  iu  every  way,  except- 
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ing  skin  clotln'Dg,  which  Captain  Ilall  relied  upon  getting  on  the  Green- 
land coast;  but  he  could  not  purchase  any.  She  is  a  strong  vessel; 
stronger  than  the  Tigress,  which  rescued  us;  I  saw  her  tried;  she  is  a 
powerful  vessel.  You  nniy  take  that  a^i  a  fact,  since  she  got  up  higher  than 
any  other  vessel  ever  did  and  get  out  again,  although  vshe  was  badly  han- 
dled. .Sheneeded  nothing  that  could  be  supplied  from  the  United  States, 
that  1  can  think  of;  she  had  an  abundance  of  everything.  And  the 
quality  of  what  she  had  was  good  as  far  as  I  know ;  some  of  it  was  very, 
good,  indeed.  Some  of  it  extra  good ;  as, for  instance,  our  potatoes,  dried 
apples,  onions,  and  pemmican,  whit^h  was  splendid.  All  the  preserved 
meats  were  good,  and  the  weevils  did  not  get  in  the  bread;  it  is  too 
cold  for  that.  The  brown  bread  was  good  ;  the  white  was  not  m  good. 
The  flour  was  good.  No  fault  was  to  be  found  either  with  the  ship 
itself,  its  fitting,  or  its  provisions.  Of  the  northern  lights  I  saw  in  the 
highest  latitudes  nothing  but  laint  streaks,  and  those  onlyoccasionally ; 
not  80  distinct  as  I  have  seen  them  in  New  York.  Tiie  lights  were 
northeast  of  us.  We  saw  them  most,  and  most  brilliiint,  wh  en  farther 
down,  in  about  latitude  70^,  though  1  think  we  saw  them  most  dis- 
tinct in  latitude  030  or  G(P.  Then,  as  we  got  to  the  latitude  we  wintered 
hu  they  were  indistinttt,  and  seemed  to  be  northeast  of  us.  It  was  a 
matter  of  discussion  with  the  scientific  peoi)le,  and  they  did  not  know 
whether  to  call  the  streaks  the  aurora  or  not.  I  saw  nothing  in  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  pole  resembling  the  aurora.  We  had  very 
stormy,  heavy  weather,  indeed ;  more  thick  nights  than  starlight.  It 
blowed  so  heav3'  as  to  clean  the  ice  right  out.  Another  thing  they  did 
not  know  before  is,  that  Smith's  Sound  is  open  all  winter  long.  What  I 
mean  is,  that  the  ice  is  dritting  all  winter  long.  It  is  not  solid  till  the 
latter  part  of  February  or  Manjh.  The  water  here  is  very  deep,  I  think ; 
very  deep  in  Polaris  Bay.  The  winds  drive  the  ice  with  great  force; 
ami  I  have  seen  many  gales  clean  the  ice  entiix^^ly  out.  The  whole  of 
the  bays  were  clear  of  ice  excepting  a  little  that  would  hang  in  by  the 
land.  But  in  the  dark,  in  the  winter,  we  would  not  want  to  steam  there 
nnich.  There  are  shrimps  there,  but  I  never  saw  any  fish  there  at  any 
time.  I  believe  some  of  them  tried  fishing  with  the  hook  and  line;  but 
1  do  not  think  there  are  any  fivsh  there.  The  seals  live  on  shrimps; 
these  are  very  plenty,  and  they  were  quite  large,  as  long  as  the  finger. 
I  saw  no  crabs;  there  are  Jelly-fish ;  wc*  saw  them  as  far  as  we  went  to 
the  north.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  a  rainbow  there.  I  heartl  some  one  . 
say  he  saw  one,  but  I  did  not  see  either  a  lunar  or  a  solar  bow.  When 
Captain  Hall  wsis  buried  Mr.  Bryan  read  service,  acting  as  chaplain. 
We  had  religious  services,  on  Sundays,  in  Ca])tain  llali's  time,  and  some 
httletimeafterhisdeath;  not  long,  however.  In  my  statements!  may  omit 
some  things  that  would  be  interesting.  Everything  in  that  country,  no 
doubt,  seems  more  commonplace  to  me  than  to  others,  and  perhaps  I  do 
not  think  things  interesting  that  are  so.  While  Captain  Hall  was  sick, 
I  saw  him  every  day.  lie  was  under  medical  treatment ;  Dr.  Bessels 
was  attending  him.  The  doctor  said  that  it  was  apoplexy  ;  that  was  what 
he  called  it.  He  said  he  was  paralyzed  on  one  side ;  he  said  he  ran  a 
needle  into  his  leg,  and  that  there  was  no  feeling  in  it.  But  after  that 
Captain  Hall  somewhat  recovered,  got  around,  and  was  taken  down 
again  suddenly  and  died.  He  ai)peared  to  have  the  use  of  his  side 
when  he  recovered.  He  api)eaied  rather  strong.  He  walked  around 
the  cabin,  and  I  think  did  some  writing.  He  did  not  say  anything 
about  being  numb  on  one  side.  He  took  medicine,  I  believe;  but  at 
times  he  strongly  objected  to  taking  it,  and  to  having  anything  done  for 
bim.    At  other  times  he  vA)uld  be  quite  docile.    Those  that  were  around 
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him  at  the  time  can  tell  more  Jiboiit  it;  Mr.  Chester  and  Mr.  Morton 
were  his  priiieipiil  attendants.  Perhaps  Joe  and  Hannah  may  have 
been  with  him.  Wiiile  he  was  sick  I  was  out  banking  up  the  ship  every 
day ;  and  as  it  appeared  to  be  the  desire  of  Chester  and  Morton  to 
watch  with  him  every  night,  I  ke[)t  one  side.  The  doctor  gave  liiui  his 
medicine,  I  believe;  I  do  uot  know  as  he  took  medicine  from  an.ybody 
else. 

Question.  Have  you  any  opinion  of  your  own  as  to  the  cause  of  bis 
death  I 

Answer.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  the  man  came  to  his  death  nat- 
urally ;  it  has  been  talked  on  board  ship  that  it  was  foul ;  but  I  have 
no  proof  of  it,  and  I  could  not  say  much  about  it.  There  w^ere  those 
that  rejoiced  in  his  death. 

Question.  Who  rejoiced  in  his  death! 

Answer.  Captain  Buddiugton. 

Question.  Did  anybody  else? 

Answer.  1  thought  it  relieved  some  of  the  scientific  party  of  some 
anxiety.  They  did  not  mourn  him,  at  least.  1  know  Captain  Bud- 
diugton so  expressed  himself,  that  he  was  relieved  of  a  great  load  by 
the  death  of  Captain  Hall. 

Question.  Why! 

Answer.  I  do  not  know ;  I  never  asked  him.  He  was  too  strict  for 
him,  I  suppose. 

Question.  Did  Captain  Hall  do  anything  to  interfere  with  the  work  of 
the  scientific  men  1 

Answer.  I  believe  Captain  Hall  was  not  allowing  them  to  take  all 
the  advantages  they  thought  he  should. 

Question.  In  what  way  * 

Answer.  They  could  tell  better  than  I  can.  He  wanted  them  to  do 
as  he  said;  and  they  wanted  to  do  as  they  pleased.  He  wanted  them 
to  do  their  work  in  his  way ;  and  they  wanted  to  do  it  in  their  own  waj'. 
It  referred  to  what  they  were  doing,  and  not  to  absence  from  the  ship. 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Bryan  was  included  in  this;  I  know  that  Mr.  Meyer 
had  some  trouble  with  him  on  that  score,  lie  wished  to  do  his  work  in 
his  own  way,  and  probably  it  was  the  best;  and  Captain  Hall  wished  to 
have  him  do  it  in  his.  It  was  settled,  I  believe,  so  that  Meyer  did  it  in 
his  own  way. 

Question.  Did  you  know  any  difficulty  between  Captain  Hall  and  Dr. 
Bessels? 

Answer.  Xothing  serious ;  nothing  serious  between  any  of  the  scien- 
tific department  and  the  ca[)tain,  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  request  that  any  of  them  made  of  him, 
that  he  positively  refused  to  allow  them  to  do  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  1  believe  not.  These  are  things  I  am  not  very  well 
posted  in. 

Question.  With  whom  were  you  moat  intimate  on  board  the  ship  f 

Answer.  Not  with  many ;  the  most  intimate  ones  were  Mr.  Bryan, 
and  the  mate,  Chester.  I  have  already'  given  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Chester. 
I  think  him  a  good  man  under  a  good  commander.  Mr.  Bryan  was  a 
very  fine  young  man.  He  was  a  general  favorite;  at  least  I  thought  so; 
he  was  my  favorite. 

Question.  Did  he  have  any  difficulty  about  the  way  he  did  his  work  f 

Answer.  I  believe  not  j  I  believe  he  had  no  difficulty  with  Captain 
Hall  whatever. 

Question.  You  did  not  think  there  was  any  difficulty  between  Cap- 
tain Hall  and  any  of  the  scientific  party,  that  would  be  an  inducement 
for  them  to  do  anything  toward  injuring  him! 
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Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  think  so  then ;  and  unless  a  man  were  a 
monster  be  could  not  do  any  such  thin^  as  that.  He  had  not  sufficient 
provocation ;  and  no  provocation  should  induce  a  man  to  do  such  a 
thing. 

Question.  When  Captain  Bnddington  told  you  that  he  was  very  much 
relieved  by  Captain  Hall's  death,  what  did  you  understand  to  be  the 
reason  f 

Answer.  I  think  Captain  Hall  was  too  strict  for  him  ;  and  if  Captain 
HiiU  had  lived  he  would  have  continued  on  northward,  and  Captain 
Buddington  knew  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  go  any  farther  north,  and 
so  Ca[)tain  Hall's  death  was  a  relief  on  the  part  of  Captain  Buddington. 
He  did  not  give  his  reasons ;  1  did  not  ask  him.  I  did  not  hear  any- 
body else  say  he  felt  relieved  by  it. 

Question.  Did  Captain  Buddington  make  these  remarks  to  you  alone? 

Answer.  He  made  them  publicly,  on  board  the  ship.  I  think  it  was 
to  some  of  the  people  who  are  here.  He  is  a  careless-spoken  man,  and 
he  certainly  should  not  have  made  any  such  remarks.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  mean  all  he  said  ;  I  hope  he  did  not. 


Examination  of  Frederick  Meyer. 

Friday,  June  6, 1873—2. 10  p.  m. 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  Meyer,  we  have  come  together  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  regular  statements  of  all  of  the  rescued  party  of  the 
Polaris,  expedition  since  it  left  Disco.  We  want  your  own  statement  in 
your  own  way ;  your  own  impressions,  your  own  ideas,  your  own  recollec- 
tions, uncolored  by  other  people's  ideas.  This  is  a  matter  of  interest 
to  a  good  many  people  on  account  of  their  personal  knowledge  of  those 
who  are  rescued  or  those  who  are  left  behind.  It  is  also  a  matter  of 
great  interest  to  the  Government  in  view  of  its  past  and  future  action, 
and  to  science,  in  that  it  adds  to  the  knowledge  of  the  scientific  world. 
Therefore,  I  desire  your  statement  as  carefully  made  as  possible,  and  as 
fully  as  you  can  recall  the  circumstances. 

Answer.  My  name  is  Frederick  Meyer.  I  am  a  native  of  Prussia.  I 
have  been  in  this  country  since  18G4 — nine  years.  I  am  an  observer  in 
the  signal-service.  I  was  appointed  meteorologist  on  the  Polaris  ex[)e- 
dition,  and  detailed  by  the  signal-service  to  take  that  position.  I  joined 
the  expedition  at  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard.  I  joined  the  ship  the  dny 
before  she  sailed.  The  Polaris  started  on  the  29th  of  June,  1871.  She 
left  New  York  Harbor  for  New  London,  Connecticut,  and  arrived  there 
at  12  o'clock  noon  the  next  day,  the  30th.  As  I  understood.  Captain 
Hall  intended  to  procure  a  second  engineer  there.  We  left  New  London 
on  the  3d  of  July  for  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  arrived  at  Fiskeruaes, 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland — I  forget  the  exact  date.  The  Polaris  went 
in  there  because  Captain  Hall  wanted  to  procure  Hans  as  a  hunter  and 
dog-driver,  but  he  got  information  there  that  Hans  had  removed  to  Pro- 
ven, farther  north,  between  Tessiusak  and  Upernavik.  We  started  from 
Fiskernaes,  and  went  into  Holsteinburg  with  the  intention  to  procure 
deer-skins,  but  it  was  found  that  all  the  deer  had  left  there  some  years 
since,  and  that  no  deer-skins  could  be  got.  From  Holsteinburg  we 
started  for  Godhaven,  on  the  island  of  Disco,  where  the  vessel  was  to 
wait  for  the  supplies  by  the  Congress.  There  we  were  delayed  one 
week,  when  the  Congress  camew  ith  provisions  and  coal.  Two  or  three 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Congress  we  started  again,  with  the  iuten* 
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tion  to  call  in  at  Upernavik,  where  the  inspector  of  the  northern  district 
of*  Greenland  resides — Inspector  Smith — who  thought  that  Captain  Hall 
could  procure  some  seal  and  dog  skins  there.  We  got  quite  a  number  of 
these  skins,  and  then  proceeded  from  there  to  Tessiusak.  Tbis  is  in  lati- 
tude 730  24'.  There  is  a  large  bay  there,  and  a  number  of  islands  in 
front  of  it.  On  one  of  the  islands  is  the  small  settlement  of  Tessiusak. 
Upernavik  is  in  latitude  72°  53'.  I  made  the  observations  myself.  Tes- 
siusak is  between  Upernavik  and  Devil's  Thumb.  There  is  a  large  bay 
there,  and  a  glacier  in  the  background,  and  many  icebergs.  It  is  marked 
on  Arrowsmith's  map  about  where  Sugar- Loaf  Island  is.  There  are  only 
a  few  native  huts  there,  built  of  stone  and  earth,  roughly  put  together, 
antl  one  wooden  house  for  the  governor.  The  governor  is  the  local  magis- 
trate. There  are  two  inspectors  for  Greenland,  one  for  the  northern  and 
one  for  the  southern  district;  the  one  for  the  northern  at  Godliaven, 
Disco,  and  the  other  at  Julienshaab.  We  called  into  Tessiusak  with  the 
intention  to  send  a  boat  over  to  Proven  to  get  Hans  and  procure  more 
skins  and  dogs.  That  is  south  of  Tessiusak  about  twenty-five  miles.  Tessi- 
usak isnotontheadmiralty  chart.  Captain  Hall  procured  anumberof  dogs 
at  Tessiusak ;  also  skins  and  ready-u)ade  skin  clothing.  A  boat  was  sent 
off,  under  the  command  of  the  mate,  H.  C  Chester,  with  an  order  from  the 
governor  at  Upernavik,  which  told  the  governor  at  Proven  if  possible  to 
let  Hans  come  with  the  expedition.  The  boat  returned  with  Hans  and 
family,  his  wife  and  three  children.  Westarted  from  Tessiusak  on  thelMth 
of  August,  or  the  2Gth,  I  am  not  quite  certain.  We  crossed  Melville  Bay 
in  foggy,  misty  w^eather  at  the  commencement;  but  it  soon  cleared  up,  and 
the  vessel  was  enabled  to  bring  Cape  York  in  sight  on  the  second  morn  ing. 
Leaving  Cape  York  on  the  starboard  bow,  we  proceeded  on,  with  the 
intention  to  land  at  Cape  Dudley  Digges,  which  the  orders  required,  and 
deposit  a  record  there.  But  on  passing  there  Captain  Hall  found  too 
much  ice  accumulated,  so  that  he  could  not  land.  W^e  proceeded 
farther  on^  between  Wolstenholui  Island  and  Cape  Athol,  and  went 
close  by  the  coast,  within  about  five  miles  of  Cape  Parry.  From  Cape 
Parry  we  steered  farther  west,  so  as  to  get  clear  of  the  shore-ice  and 
landice,  and  then  started  our  course  due  north  again  until  we  came  to 
Cape  Alexander.  From  Cape  Alexander  we  ran  up  along  the  east  coast, 
and  proceeded  by  Port  Foulke,  Kane's  winter  quarters,  and  then  struck 
right  across  Smith's  Land,  passing  by  Henry  Island  and  Baohe  Island, 
and  reached  nearest  the  west  coast,  about  ten  miles  from  Cape  Hawks. 
From  that  point  the  Polaris  steered  more  to  the  eastward,  and  ran  along 
the  coast,  passing  by  Cape  Napoleon,  Point  Joy,  Cape  Hayes,  until 
finally  we  came  very  close  to  Cape  Frazer.  At  Cape  Frazer  there  is  a 
small  inlet.  Captain  Hall  had  the  vessel  stopped,  and,  with  Captain 
Tyson,  he  proceeded  in  a  boat  into  this  small  inlet,  to  see  whether  it 
would  be  a  suitable  place  for  a  depot  of  provisions  and  coal,  and  to 
see  whether,  perhaps,  it  would  be  suitable  for  a  winter  harbor.  They 
returned,  and  he  said  then  the  water  was  too  shallow  for  a  winter  har- 
bor, and  no  depot  was  made  there,  and  no  record  was  put  there.  We 
then  went  along  the  coast,  passing  by  Cape  Barrow.  I  forgot  to  say 
that  at  Cape  Hawks  we  met  a  large  pack,  and  had  to  steer  around  it  to 
the  south,  and  came  around  to  the  westward  of  it.  We  also  encountered 
ice  at  Fitz  Clarence  Rock.  There  we  met  the  first  ice,  but  pushed 
right  through.  It  was  only  a  small  patch  of  ice.  After  we  passed  by- 
Cape  Frazer  there  was  more  or  less  ice  always  seen;  but  there  wa« 
no  difficulty  in  getting  through  it.  lu  this  way  we  kept  along  the 
coast.  This  coast,  (referring  to  the  chart,)  is  entirely  different  froiu 
what  is  here  laid  down  on  l3r.  Hayes's  map.    In  the  first  place,  Cape 
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Constitution  is  farther  south,  in  about  80°  27'.  The  channel  nar- 
rows very  much  atCape  Constitution.  Besides  these  two  islands,  which 
are  right  opposite  to  Cape  Constitution,  there  is  another  island  nearer 
the  west  coast.  The  channel  there  is  very  narrow^  perhaps  only  four- 
teen or  fifteen  miles  wide.  Between  this  and  the  westernmost  island 
and  the  west  coast  is  where  we  pushed  through  in  going  up  with  the 
Polaris.  There  was  a  small  stream  of  water  there.  They  tried  to  push 
through  in  several  places,  until  finally  they  found  this  one  ])lace.  The 
channel  being  very  narrow,  the  ice  had  all  accumulated  there.  Carl 
Ritter  Bay  is  a  great  deal  farther  south  than  ic  is  put  down  here.  The 
coast-line  all  along  here  is  entirely  different  from  what  is  laid  down.  I 
could  only  say  that  Cape  Union  and  Cape  Lieber  are  correct.  The 
entire  coastline  comes  farther  south  ;  there  is  a  part  of  it  left  out  alto- 
gether on  this  map.  After  we  passed  Cape  Constitution  the  course  of 
tlie  vessel  was  turned  to  the  eastward,  and  observations  were  made  by 
all  that  were  able  to  do  so,  in  latitude  81  o  24'.  At  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  observations  were  made  for  longitude,  and  at  12  o'clock, 
noon,  for  latitude.  The  longitude  was  found  to  be  G4o  35',  if  I  recollect 
right.  From  Cape  Constitution  it  widens  out  a  great  deal  in  both 
directions ;  but  especially  to  the  eastward,  where  it  forms  a  large  bay, 
which  was  named  by  Captain  Hall  Polaris  Bay.  That  was  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  sea — Kane's  Open  Polar  Sea.  I  can  understand  why 
Morton  did  not  see  to  the  east  side ;  because  these  islands  are  right  in 
front  of  Cape  Constitution,  and  he  did  not  go  on  top  of  the  cape.  Ho 
staid  below  on  the  ice,  and  in  that  position  the  two  islands  will  entirely 
cover  the  east  coast,  so  that  he  could  not  see  th^t  at  all.  So  what  has 
been  called  Kane's  Open  Polar  Sea  was  found  to  be  a  sound  of  about  the 
same  formation  as  Smith's  Sound,  only  the  glacier  in  the  background, 
is  not  so  large.  The  east  side  of  this  was  named  Polaris  Bay.  From 
the  point  where  the  observations  had  been  made  the  Polaris  fol- 
lowed the  east  coast  until  she  came  to  another  narrows,  the  southern 
cape  of.  which  is  called  Cape  Lupton,  in  latitude  81^  44',  lifter  jMajor 
Lupton,  of  this  city.  Captain  Hall's  friend.  There  a  new  channel  com- 
mences, which  was  named  by  Captain  Hall  Robeson's  Channel,  after  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  That  channel  is  about  twenty-five  miles  wide  at 
the  beginning.  Entering  this  channel,  the  Polaris  followed  a  northerly 
course  until  she  encountered  ice  in  latitude  82^  16'.  The  channel  was 
not  entirely  clear  before  we  encountered  the  ice,  but  it  was  so  that  the 
ship  could  steam  through  without  difficulty.  There  the  Polaris  was 
fastened  to  the  floe,  and  a  record  was  made  out  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  expedition,  inclosed  in  a  copper  cylinder,  and  thrown  overboard. 
That  was  the  first  of  the  copper  cylinders  thrown  over,  and  which  con- 
tained a  record  up  to  that  time.  I  have  seen  the  record,  which  gave 
the  proceedings  of  the  expedition  to  that  date,  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude we  were  in  at  the  time,  and,  besides  it  said  there  was  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  going  farther.  Before  the  observations  were  made  Captain  Hall 
tbought  we  were  a  great  deal  higher  than  we  actually  were;  he  thought 
we  were  in  about  latitude  84^ ;  but  the  observations  proved  that  it 
was  not  so.  At  this  point,  where  we  met  the  ice  in  liobeson's  Channel, 
no  observations  were  taken.  Captain  Hall  ordered  me  to  make  up  the 
dead-reckoning  from  the  log.  The  latitude  and  longitude,  which  were 
imt  on  the  record,  was  such  as  was  found  from  the  dead-reckoning, 
starting  from  the  last  observation,  81°  24'.  That  is,  only  those  portions 
of  the  log,  referring  from  12  o'clock,  noon,  that  day,  until  we  reached 
latitude  82^  16',  were  used.  We  had  been  steaming  from  noon  until  the 
time  when  we  met  the  ice ;  I  am  not  certain  about  the  hour.    We  were 
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fastened  to  tbis  piece  of  ice  a  few  bourn,  and  tben  started  eastward,  in- 
tending to  make  a  barbor  and  reacb  tbe  east  coast  at  a  small  inlet, 
wbicb  was  afterward  named  by  Captain  Hall  Kepnlse  Harbor.  It  is  to 
tbe  soutbward  of  east  of  tbe  point  wbere  we  fastened  to  tbe  floe.  I 
made  observations  on  tbe  sbore.  Tbe  latitude  of  Kepnlse  Harbor  is 
820  9'.  Captain  Hall  and  Captain  Tyson  ran  in  tbere  in  a  boat;  but 
tbey  found  sncb  a  tide  tbattbey  tbougbt  it  would  not  answer  for  a  bar- 
bor, and  came  back  to  the  vessel.  We  tben  started  nortb,  witb  tbe  in- 
tention to  try  once  more  wbether  we  could  pusb  through  tbe  ice  witb 
the  vessel.  We  went  two  or  three  miles,  and  found  we  could  not.  We 
never  got  as  far  north  as  latitude  82°  IG'  again.  When  Captain 
Hall  found  we  could  not  pusb  through  the  ice,  be  went  tx)  tbe 
westward,  and  fastened  to  another  floe,  and  staid  tbere  over  nigbt, 
and  tbe  next  morning  returned  to  Repulse  Harbor  to  examine  it 
once  more.  But  be  came  to  the  conclusion,  tbe  same  as  before, 
that  be  could  not  barbor  tbere  during  the  winter.  So  he  onc^ 
more  tried  to  pusb  farther  north  through  the  ice;  but  when  it 
was  found  that  he  could  not  get  through,  be  called  a  council  of  tbe 
officers,  asking  each  officer's  opinion  whether  to  go  farther  north  or 
make  a  barbor,  or  what  to  do.  All  of  the  officers  were  of  the  opinion 
to  start  toward  the  west  coast,  to  see  if  they  could  And  a  lead  to  tbe 
northward,  and  if  tbey  could  not  make  a  lead  to  tbe  northward  to  make 
a  harbor  ou  tbe  west  coast.  I  say  all  tbe  officers  were  of  tbe  opinion 
except  Captain  Buddington.  His  opinion  was  to  go  into  this  Repulse 
Harbor;  or,  if  Captain  Hall  did  not  think  fit  to  go  into  harbor  there, 
to  make  a  harbor  farther  south.  And  the  harbor  be  intended  to  go  in 
is  about  latitude  80^  I' ;  it  is  called  a  fjord.  There  is  an  island  riglit  in 
tbe  center  of  it,  and  behind  this  island  he  intended  to  barbor.  1  think 
it  may  be  a  strait  and  not  a  Qord.  Then,  as  a  majority  of  the  officers 
had  given  an  opinion  to  go  westward  and  try  for  a  lead  northwest,  Cap- 
tain Hall  concluded  to  do  so.  The  Polaris  was  tben  started  on  a  west- 
erly course,  went  along  slowly,  pushing  through  tbe  ice,  perhaps  one  or 
two  knots  an  hour,  losing  ground  in  latitude,  till,  finally,  a  fog  shut  in 
and  heavy  ice  was  encountered.  The  Polaris  was  then  fastened  to  a 
floe,  and  soon  was  closed  in  by  a  heavy  pack.  On  this  floe  she  laid  for 
four  days.  During  this  time  she  drifted  to  the  southward  thirty-six 
miles.  The  following  winter,  while  in  winter  quarters,  I  constructed 
tbe  track  of  tbe  ship  during  the  voyage.  Latitude  81^  38'  was  one 
point  to  calculate  from,  and  where  we  fastened  to  the  floe  was  the  otbi-r. 
Then  going  back  to  where  we  broke  out  of  the  ice,  gave  me  tbe 
points  of  the  drift,  and  thus  I  got  tbe  distance.  We  drifted  toward  tbe 
southwest.  After  the  expiration  of  these  four  days,  tbe  vessel  got  clear 
of  the  ice,  and  steam  was  got  up,  and  the  vessel  was  started  wHh  tbe 
intention  to  make  harbor  without  losing  any  more  ground.  So  tbe 
vessel  was  taken  on  an  easterly  course,  till  she  arrived  in  latitude  81^ 
38',  longitude  Ol^  44',  on  the  4th  of  September,  I  think.  This  is  part  of 
Polaris  Bay,  and  is  a  smaller  inlet  in  this  bay,  and  was  named  by  Cap- 
tain Hall  ''  Thank  God  Harbor."  It  is  on  the  east  coast.  When  we 
arrived  there.  Captain  Hall  thought  of  making  winter  quarters  there. 
"Thank  God  Harbor"  is  not  a  very  deep  inlet;  it  is  only  a  very 
sballow  bi;»ht,  and  not  very  well  protected.  The  principal  pVotectiou 
we  bad  was  a  large  iceberg,  which  had  a  name  given  it  by  Captain 
Hall.  He  called  it  Providence  Iceberg.  This  was  the  principal  protec- 
tion against  the  ice.  Captain  Hall  proceeded  to  get  out  the  provisions, 
and  to  establisb  a  depot  ashore  at  the  same  place.  An  observatory 
was  erected  there,  and  very  soon  after  Captain  Hall  started  on  his 
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sledge  journey.  I  had  plenty  of  opportunities  for  verifying  the  position, 
observations  being  made  during  the  whole  winter.  It  is  exact  to  the 
minute.  The  object  of  Captain  Hairs  journey  was  to  find  whether  an 
overland  route  would  be  practicable,  so  as  to  be  ready  in  the  spring  to 
start  on  such  a  route.  He  staid  away  two  weeks,  in  company  with 
the  mate,  H.  C.  Chester,  and  Joe.  Captiiin  Hall  went  to  a  bay  farther 
north,  which  he  named  ]Sewman's  Bay — a  very  deep  bay.  They  killed 
one  musk-ox.  The  entrance  to  Newman's  Bay  is  about  eight  or  nine 
miles  wide ;  it  is  farther  north  than  Polaris  Bay,  and  enters  into  Robe- 
son Channel.  The  southern  cape  of  the  bay  is  in  latitude  81^  55/^  and 
the  northern  one  in  82^  2'.  We  had  no  means  of  determining  the 
highest  point  that  the  Polaris  reached  ejccept  by  dead  reckoning. 
The  highest  point  where  I  took  observations  was  some  time  afterward, 
when  I  was  at  Newman's  Bay,  and  went  on  the  shore  to  Eepulse  Har- 
bor. The  highest  point  on  land  wjis  here  in  latitute  82°  9'.  It  was  as 
correct  as  I  could  get  it.  The  position  I  was  on  was  a  hill  1,700  feet 
high.  Of  course  the  dip  was  about  forty-five  minutes.  Besides 
1  had  no  artificial  horizon  except  a  kind  of  mixture  of  ice- horizon  and 
sea  horizon. 

Question.  What  was  the  latitude  of  the  observation  the  day  you  took 
it  at  noon — the  point  from  which  you  started  your  dead  reckoning? 

Answer.  8I0  24'. 

Question.  Then  you  ran  forty-two  miles  north  to  get  to  82o  16' ;  how 
long  were  you  in  doing  it  f 

Answer.  I  cannot  be  precise  about  the  time  when  we  stopped ;  I  am 
not  at  all  certain  about  the  hour.  That  we  were  farther  north  than 
Newman's  Bay,  in  the  ship,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  saw  that  bfiy 
when  we  passed  up,  going  farther  north.  Newman's  Bay  was  south  and 
east  of  us  when  we  were  at  our  highest  point  in  the  Polaris.  The  north- 
em  cape  of  Newman's  Bay  is  in  82^  2' ;  Kepulse  Harbor  is  82°  9'.  We 
went  into  that  twice ;  and  at  the  same  place  I  have  made  actual  observ- 
ations myself.  The  highest  observation  that  I  made  was  -at  Kepulse 
Harbor  ilself ;  it  is  steep  on  both  sides,  and  I  made  my  observation  on 
the  north  side ;  that  is  the  highest  actual  observation  I  made,  and  that 
was  southeast  of  the  highest  point  made  by  the  ship ;  I  know  that  by 
the  log,  or  the  dead  reckoning. 

Question.  When  you  were  up  at  that  highest  point,  you  know  that 
you  passed  Repulse  Harbor  ? 

Answer.  By  the  dead  reckoning  we  knew  what  course  we  steered 
from  the  highest  point  to  get  to  Eepulse  Bay,  and  that  was  to  the 
southward  and  eastward.  Tliere  could  be  no  mistake  about  it,  for 
there  was  a  northern  current;  the  current  and  the  swe^jp  carried  us 
southward,  and  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  the  reckoning  on  account 
of  current.  When  Captain  Hall  returned  to  the  ship  after  his  sledge 
journey,  he  complained  about  sickness  in  the  bowels,  and  went  to  bed. 
He  complained  as  soon  as  he  came  home.  The  next  day  he  was  found 
l)aralyzed  on  the  left  side ;  he  remained  in  this  state  for  three  days ; 
then  he  got  the  use  of  his  limbs  again,  and  got  a  little  better.  Soon 
afterward  he  became  delirious,  and  remained  so,  more  or  less,  till  he 
died ;  he  died  two  weeks  after  his  return.  The  physician  on  board  stated 
that  it  was  a  case  of  apoplexy.  As  I  understand,  it  was  apoplexy 
from  the  first ;  he  was  paralyzed  three  days,  I  know,  from  actual  ob- 
servation. He  died,  and  was  buried  on  the  shore  southeast  of  the  an- 
chorage of  the  ship  about  half  a  mile,  and  a  small  flag  was  set  up  to  mark 
the  place  of  interment.  At  the  time  nothing  else  could  be  put  up.  The 
ground  was  frozen  solid,  and  it  wiis  with  great  difficulty  they  could  dig 
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iuto  the  ground ;  so  the  place  was  only  marked  with  a  small  flag  at  the 
time,  with  the  intention  to  replace  it  by  a  board  as  soon  as  the  summer 
set  in.    That  was  done  afterwards. 

Question.  How  soon  did  you  see  Captain  Hall  after  he  returned  from 
his  sledge  journey  ! 

Answer.  The  shore  there  is  very  low,  and  we  could  see  from  the  ob- 
servatory to  the  ship,  and  c«juld  see  any  person  coming  from  the  ship  to 
the  observatory,  or  going  to  the  ship.  We  saw  Captain  Hall  and  party 
returning,  and  I  met  him  half  way  between  the  observatory  and  the 
ship.  I  had  some  conversation  with  him.  1  do  not  know  whether  any- 
body was  with  him  then.  I  believe  Captain  Tyson,  but  I  am  not  certain. 
Somebody  was  with  him,  but  I  could  not  say  who  it  was.  The  conver- 
sation was  such  as  is  usual.  I  asked  him  how  he  felt,  and  I  was  very 
happy  to  see  him  back.  He  told  me  at  the  time  that  he  felt  very 
well.  Soon  afterward  I  came  back  to  the  ship,  and  I  found  Mr. 
Morton  busy  in  getting  Captain  Hall  to  bed.  He  had  already  com- 
plained about  being  sick,  and  while  I  was  there  he  went  to  bed.  I  then 
returned  to  the  observatory  agaui.  We  had  regular  watches  then,  and 
my  watch  commenced.  1  only  heard  he  was  sick  at  his  bowels  when  I 
came  on  board.  Every  time  I  came  on  board  ship  I  saw  him,  because 
I  lived  in  the  same  cabin.  Dr.  Bessels  and  the  engineer,  Schumann,  and 
the  steward  and  cook  slept  there  also.  I  had  only  one  conversaition 
with  Captain  Hall  while  he  was  sick.  That  was  after  he  became  deli- 
rious. During  the  time  that  he  was  delirious,  he  had  the  idea  that  some- 
body intended  to  murder  him,  and  he  accused  in  his  delirious  talk  one 
person  after  another  of  having  such  intention.  I  was  very  busy  most 
of  the  time,  because  Dr.  Bessels  had  to  stay  on  board  and  attend  to 
Captain  Hall,  and  so  I  had  the  whole  labor  at  the  observatory  on  my- 
self. Mr.  Bryan  only  attended  to  the  astronomical  observations.  Cap- 
tain Hall  called  me  to  his  bedside,  and  said  that  he  knew  that  some 
persons  on  board  the  ship  intended  to  kill  him,  and  he  wanted  nie  to 
stand  by  his  side.  He  did  not  mention  any  name  at  that  time,  but  at 
difterent  times  he  mentioned  most  of  the  persons  on  board.  He  was 
insensible  the  first  three  days  he  was  sick,  which  I  think  was  caused  by 
paralysis,  and  he  did  not  speak  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours  either  be- 
fore he  died,  as  I  understood.  The  only  conversation  I  ever  had  with 
him  after  he  was  sick  was  what  I  have  stated.  He  did  not  mention  any 
nanies  then. 

Question.  Did  you  at  any  time  hear  him  accuse  anybody  of  an  inten- 
tion to  murder  him  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  was  about  the  cabin  I  could  hear  him. 
Some  person  might  be  attending  to  him,  sitting  by  his  side,  and  he 
would  be  talking  very  pleasantly,  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  would  say : 
*'What  is  this;  what  is  this  blue  smoke;  and  what  is  that  there,  all 
blue  P    He  thought  it  w^as  poisonous  vapors,  he  said. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  accuse  anybody  to  other  people  f 
When  one  was  sitting  by  him  would  he  speak  of  other  people? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  He  would  accuse  other  people,  and  ask  the  pro- 
tection of  the  man  sitting  by  his  side.  He  accused  Mr.  Chester  and 
Captain  Buddington — those  were  the  two  principal  ones — and  Dr.  Bes- 
sels. 

Question.  Then,  when  these  persons  were  sitting  by  him,  did  he  ask 
them  to  protect  him  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  he  accused  most 
everybody,  but  those  are  the  only  ones  whom  I  recall. 
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Qnostion.  Wbeu  talking  with  Chester,  for  instauce,  would  he  accui?e 
anybody  else! 

AiJ5!.wei.  Yes,  sii*;  he  wonld  accuse  Captain  Buddiiigton. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  him  taik  to  Dr.  Besselsl 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  When  talking  to  him,  did  you  hear  him  accuse  anybody 
else,  and  ask  the  doctor  to  stand  b3'  him  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  heard  him  appeal  to  the  doctor  to 
stand  by  him.     He  seemed  to  accuse  anybody. 

Question.  Was  he  under  regular  treatment  f 

Answer.  Ye«,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  remedies  were  given  him  1 

Answer.  He  gave  him  a  great  many ;  hypodermic  injections  of  qui- 
nine, I  believe,  for  one.    For  three  days  he  partially  recovered. 

Question.  Who  were  his  attendants? 

Answer.  Dr.  Bessels  staid  with  him  most  always,  and  then  he  had 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Mauch,  who  acted  as  private  secretary  to  Captain 
Hall.  He  was  with  him  most  always.  When  he  was  so  delirious  that 
he  thought  some  person  had  the  intention  to  murder  him,  he  had 
Mauch  to  taste  everything  that  came  into  the  cabin — medicine  and 
food,  even  the  water  he  drank. 

Question.  When  he  got  better  did  he  recover  his  senses  ? 

Answer.  ]No,  sir,  not  fully ;  but  partially. 

Question.  Did  he  get  up  about  tlie  cabin  and  write! 

Answer.  He  never  wrote  that  I  know;  he  had  Mauch  read  to  him. 

Question.  Did  he  dictate  to  Mauch  to  write? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  do  any  work ;  I  think  he  had  Mauch 
read  to  him,  and  sometimes  he  would  start  to  take  an  interest  in  some 
business  matter,  and  would  give  it  up  again  before  he  got  through. 
During  the  time  that  he  was  partially  recovered,  he  had  the  intention  to 
give  up  the  command  of  the  vessel  to  Captain  Buddiugton.  That  is,  he 
called  him  into  the  cabin,  and  told  him  he  would  give  u[)  the  command 
to  him;  that  he  would  have  the  papers  made  out  immediately;  but  he 
did  not  do  it.    I  heard  Captain  Hall  say  this. 

Question.  Was  he  taken  suddenly  sick  again  after  getting  better  ? 

Answer.  He  began  to  become  more  delirious,  and  to  show  the  desire 
of  staying  in  the  bed.  He  remained  in  this  state  until  he  died.  That 
is,  I  wastoldthatforthetwenty-fourhoursbeforehedied  hedidnot  si)eak 
a  word  to  anybody.  He  very  often  had  Joe  and  Hannah  called  to  his 
bedside  to  attend  to  him.  At  times  he  would  labor  under  the  impres- 
sion that  all  the  people  on  board  the  vessel  intended  to  murder  him,  and 
he  would  call  for  Joe  and  Hannah,  and  have  them  sit  by  him.  VVhen 
he  got  tired  of  them  he  would  have  somebody  else.  I  think  he  was 
better  about  three  days.  I  was  in  the  observatory  when  he  died.  He 
died  in  the  night.  It  was  on  the  8th  of  November,  1871.  It  was  dark 
continually  then,  and  only  twilight  at  noon.  Services  were  read  by 
Mr.  Bryan,  who  acted  as  chaplain.  After  Captain  Hall  died,  Captain 
Buddiugton  took  charge  of  the  vessel.  The  intention  then  was  that 
the  instructions  should  be  carried  out;  those  directed  thatCaptaiu  Bud- 
dington  should  take  charge  of  the  vessel. 

Question.  What  was  done  with  Captain  HalFs  papers? 

Answer.  They  were  taken  charge  of  by  Captain  Buddiugton.  There 
was  no  public  examination  of  them.  I  have  seen  the  outside  of  the 
papers  many  times,  and  have  seen  Captain  Buddiugton  looking  at  them. 
He  had  them  in  a  large  tin  box.  As  I  understand,  there  are  a  few  pri- 
vate papers  in  the  possession  of  Joe  and  Hannah  at  present,  but  all  the 
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official  papers  were  in  this  large  tin  box.  He  bad  a  writing-desk,  pri- 
vate papers  tberein,  and  Joe  and  Hannah,  when  they  were  started  ont 
on  the  ice,  we  found  had  possession  of  the  writing  desk  of  Captain  Hall. 
There  was  no  official  action  nor  public  examination  of  Captain  Hall's 
papers,  but  they  went  into  Captain  Buddington's  possession.  I  have 
never  read  them.  I  wrote  the  lijst  six  or  seven  pages  of  Captain  Hall's 
journal.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it.  That  part  consisted  of  the  voyage  of 
the  ship.  After  Captain  Buddington  went  into  command,  the  vessel  was 
hauled  up,  and  we  commenced  a  regular  series  of  observations  on  shore, 
until,  on  the  22d  or  24th  o^  November,  the  ship  broke  out  in  a  heavy 
northeast  gale,  and  drifted  in  the  darkness  on  to  Providence  Iceberg. 
It  that  had  not  been  in  the  way,  the  ship  would  probably  have  drifted 
during  the  winter ;  but  it  was  brought  up  on  the  iceberg.  Then,  in  the 
darkness  and  heavy  snow-storm,  the  vessel  was  fastened  to  the  iceberg, 
and  it  remained  there  during  the  winter.  The  iceberg  was  to  the  south- 
west of  the  vessel.  The  prevailing  winds  were  from  the  northeast.  In 
the  spring  the  first  journeys  were  made  by  the  natives  out  on  the  plain 
to  the  southeast  of  the  observatory.  There  is  a  large  plain,  leading 
southeast  and  northwest.  They  went  out  to  procure  fresh  meat,  and 
they  were  very  successful.  They  went  to  Newman's  Bay,  and  across 
on  the  other  side  they  found  a  great  many  musk-oxen,  and  they  killed 
as  many  as  they  could  carry  and  bring  back  to  the  ship.  Newman's 
Bay  opens  north  of  Thank  Cod  Harbor,  but  stretches  to  the  southeast. 
Then  there  was  an  expedition  went  to  the  southwest.  At  the  southern 
end  of  Polaris  Bay  there  is  a  fiord,  which  we  called  at  the  time 
the  "  southern  fiord."  Dr.  Bessels,  and  Mr.  Bryan,  and  Joe  started 
on  an  expedition  to  this  fiord,  and  from  there  they  started  across 
toward  the  projecting  cape  of  the  channel,  and  which  was  then 
sui)posed  to  be  Cai)e  Constitution ;  but  it  afterward  proved  not 
to  be  so,  but  to  be  a  point  not  known  before.  Cape  Constitution  w^as 
found  to  be  a  great  deal  farther  south.  They  returned  without 
finding  Cape  Constitution,  not  going  so  far.  The  fiord  runs  to  the 
southeast;  latitude  81°  11'  is  the  eastern  limit  of  it.  Dr.  Bessels, 
Bryan,  and  Joe  went  down  and  crossed  the  fiord,  which  is  about  twenty- 
two  miles  wide ;  and  then  they  went  along  the  coast  about  forty  miles 
without  reaching  Cape  Constitution.  They  saw  the  island  that  lies  off 
that  cape.  The  next  journey  was  made  with  the  double  intention  of 
getting  fresh  meat,  and  of  traveling  on  land  the  other  side  of  Newnian's 
Bay.  I  went  in  charge  of  one  sledge,  and  Captain  Tyson  in  charge  of 
the  other.  I  was  very  busy  in  making  surveys  up  the  coast ;  I  wanted 
to  survey  the  west  of  Newman's  Bay,  and  to  make  surveys  in  the 
interior,  and,  as  long  as  provisions  would  last,  to  go  as  far  as  I  could.  I 
then  went  out  to  the  mouth  of  Newman's  Bay,  made  the  surveys  of 
Newman's  Bay  and  the  surveys  of  the  west  coast;  and  went  to  the 
glacier  at  the  end  of  Newman's  Bay,  and  made  surveys  there.  I  then 
started  across  Newman's  Bay,  and  made  surveys  in  the  interior ;  but 
kept  on  traveling  to  the  northeast  until  want  of  provisions  compelled 
us  to  return.  Captain  Tyson  was  with  me  when  we  went  into  the  in- 
terior. I  made  calculations  of  the  farthest  point  north ;  I  did  not 
get  any  farther  than  82^  9'.  That  was  the  highest  point  I  reached. 
That  was  in  ]May,  1872.  After  I  returned  from  this  sledge  journey  I 
remained  at  Thank  God  Harbor  until  the  first  part  of  June,  when  two 
boats  were  started  to  the  northward,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  as  far 
north  as  possible.  One  boat  was  under  the  command  of  the  mate, 
H.  C.  Chester,  and  I  accompanied  him  ;  and  the  other  boat  was  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Tyson,  and  Dr.  Bessels  accompanied  him. 
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The  boats  were  carried  on  sleds  to  Gape  Lnpton,  the  southern  cape  of 
KohesoQ  Channel,  on  the  ice.     It  was  the  intention  to  start  from 
there  by  water.    As  soon  as  oar  boat  got  there,  Mr.  Chester  wished  to 
start  right  off;  and  taking  advantage  of  a  lead,  and  pushing  over  the 
ice,  carrying  the  boat  on  the  keel,  we  proceeded  about  three  or  four 
miles,  and  encamped  for  the  night  on  a  small  piece  of  ice,   which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  very  unsafe,  as  it  was  right  against  an  iceberg, 
and  very  thin.    A  watch  was  set  out,  and  we  went  to  sleep.    In  the 
moruiug  Mr.  Chester  and  myself  were  sleeping  together  between  two 
skius,  and  wore  called  out  by  the  watch,  and  told  that  the  iceberg  along- 
side of  as  had  commenced  to  move,  and  that  the  piece  we  were  on  was 
also  moving.    Before  we  could  look  around  much,  the  piece  of  ice  that 
the  boat  was  on  broke  in  two  pieces,  with  the  boat  on  one  piece  and  the 
anchorage  on  the  other.    The  crew  was  with  the  boat,  and  Mr.  Chester 
and  myself  were  on  the  other  piece,  where  the  anchorage  was.    The  an- 
chorage was  loosened  right  off;  that  is,  the  rope  was  cut,  and  the  boat, 
with  the  crew,  drifted  away  from  us.  The  iceberg  came,  and  pressed  upon 
the  piece  of  ice  on  which  the  boat  was,  and  piled  up  the  ice  against  it,  and 
the  boat  was  in  danger  of  being  crushed.    The  ice  came  up  against  the 
piece  that  Mr.  Chester  and  I  were  on,  and  rose  up  and  threatened  to  fall 
on  as,  but  did  not.  But  where,  the  boat  was,  a  large  piece  of  ice  was 
erected  right  straight  up,  and  came  down  on  the  boat  and  crushed  it. 
The  crew  jumped  up  on  the  piece  and  saved  themselves.    And  then  Mr. 
Chester  and  myself  got  on  to  the  shoreice  and  saved  ourselves.    We 
saved  what  we  could  of  the  clothing,  instruments,  and  provisions  that 
were  on  the  boat,  and  then  returned  to  the  ship.    We  found  Captain 
Tyson  at  Cape  Lupton ;  he  had  not  started  from  there.    Mr.  Chester 
procured  another  boat,  the  canvas  boat,  and  started  with  this  new  En- 
glish canvas  boat  a  few  days  afterward.     We  sledded  the  canvas  boat 
np  to  Cape  Lupton,  and  waited  there  for  a  chance  for  a  lead.    Captain 
Tyson  had  then  gone  when  we  reached  there.  We  soon  got  a  lead,  but 
only  got  four  or  five  miles  farther  north  at  the  time,  and  had  to  lie 
np  to  the  shore-ice  a  number  of  times;  and  finally  got  on  a  drifting 
fioe,  and  were  in  danger   of  being  drifted  off  on  it,  without  being 
able  to  reach  the  shore.    The  small  ice  closed  in  around  the  fioe, 
but  finally  the  ^' pash^  ice  loosened,  and  we  got  the  canvas  boat  intO' 
the  water,  and  in  one  day  rowed  up  to  Newman's  Bay,  distant  about 
twenty  miles.  There,  at  Newman's  Baj^,  the  ice  was  found  too  compact 
for  any  boat  to  push  through.    But  we  found  Captain  Tyson  there  on 
the  bay  ice.    Several  starts  were  made  on  the  bay  ice  to  get  farther 
north  ;  but  we  never  got  any  farther  than  about  one  or  two  miles.    We- 
were  in  Newman's  Bay  over  a  month,  when  Captain  Buddiugtou  sent 
orders  to  us  to  return.    The  boats  were  then  dragged  ashore  on.  their 
keels  and  left  there.    The  crew  and  men  returned  overland  to  the  west- 
ward. The  ice  had  closed  in  behind  us.  We  got  back  some  time  in  July. 
Some  of  our  crew  had  been  to  the  ship  for  provisions,  and  when  they 
returned  they  told  us  that  she  broke  out  some  time  in  June,  and  was  in 
a  leaky  condition,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  Captain  Bnddiugton 
sent  orders  for  the  two  boats  to  return.    It  was  two  of  Mr.  Chestei'^s 
boat's  crew  who  went  to  the  ship  to  get  more  provisions ;  and  when 
they  returned  with  the  provisions,  they  brought  a  written  order  to 
return ;  and  they  told  us  the  ship  was  in  a  leaky  condition.    The  leak, 
was  in  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  which  had  been  strained,  (is  the  ship  had. 
been  on  the  foot  of  the  iceberg,  and  hanging  over  to  one  side.    That 
strained  the  stem  and  started  the  skin  of  the  bows  on  both  sides^ 
When  we  returned  they  were  pumping  the  ship  by  steam;,  but  after* 
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ward  it  was  found  she  could  be  kept  free  by  a  Braall  hand-pump,  one  of 
those  that  they  cleaned  the  deck  with.  They  had  to  keep  the  hand- 
pump  going  continually  to  keep  her  free;  but  there  was  a  large  ship- 
pump  on  board.  We  pumped  with  the  sbip^s  pump  after  the  steam- 
pump  had  been  stopped;  and,  if  I  recollect  right,  it  was  five  minutes 
out  of  the  hour  that  we  had  to  pump.  While  we  were  at  Newman's 
Bay  Captain  Buddington  made  several  trials  to  get  up  there  with  the 
ship,  but  he  never  succeeded.  I  suppose  this  was  with  the  intention  of 
getting  farther  north  if  he  could. 

Question.  Do  you  suppose  that,  if  the  way  had  been  open,  he  would 
have  tried  to  reach  a  higher  latitude  ? 

Answer.  Yea,  sir;  if  there  had  been  no  ice  he  would  have  gone. 

Question.  Did  he  seem  interested  in  trying  to  go  northward  after 
Captain  Hall's  death  t 

Answer.  He  seemed  to  be  changeable;  sometimes  very  much  inter- 
ested in  going  north,  and  sometimes  he  would  not  be.  Captain  Bud- 
dington told  us  it  was  bis  intention  to  return  on  the  first  opportunity, 
as  soon  as  he  got  a  lead  of  water.  Tbis  he  got  on  the  12th  of  August, 
and  started,  and  kept  on  steaming  till  he  got  to  the  small  island  on  the 
west  coast,  opposite  Cape  Constitution.  There  he  encountered  ice,  fas- 
tened to  the  ice,  and  drifted  for  a  night,  and  then  steamed  again  a  short 
time.  He  started  right  out  to  the  westward  of  Polaris  Bay,  and  passed 
what  we  called  the  southern  fiord,  and  went  into  Kennedy  Channel.  It 
was  his  intention  at  the  time  to  make  the  west  shore  as  soon  iis  possible, 
BO  as  to  proceed  on  the  west  shore,  because  he  thougl^t  that  the  only 
chance  of  finding  open  water  would  be  ou  the  westside.  He  got  several 
chances  to  steam  after  he  fastened  to  the  fioe;  until  finally  we  had  to 
fasten  to  a  floe  in  latitude  80^  1^ 

Question.  Did  you  ever  know  of  Captain  Buddington's  being  druuk 
on  board  ship  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  drunk  most  always  while  we  were  going  to 
the  southward.  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  was  drunk  when  we  got 
beset  with  this  la^st  fioe.  There  was  only  alcohol  on  board,  and  he 
would  brew  beverages  out  of  the  alcohol ;  it  was  in  the  hold,  and 
he  had  free  access^to  it.  I  do  not  know  what  he  made  of  it ;  all  that  I 
know  is  that  he  used  this  alcohol;  that  is,  I  heard  of  it.  It  was  very 
common  with  him,  whenever  there  was  any  danger,  that  he  would  like 
to  drink. 

Question.  Did  anybody  else  on  board  the  ship  have  liquor,  that  you 
know  off 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  else  being  drunk. 

W^  kept  on  drifting  with  the  ice  until  we  passed  Rensselaer  Harbor, 
opposite  Hayes's  winter-quarters,  until  one  evening,  on  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1872,  in  a  heavy  south  and  southeast  gale,  and  a  snow-storm  and 
snow-drift,  the  ice  parted,  and  two  icebergs  entered  into  the  crack, 
which  passed  right  along  toward  the  ship,  pushing  that  part  of  the  floe 
to  which  the  ship  was  attached  toward  the  shore,  and  the  ship  was  with  it. 
When  the  two  icebergs  had  passed  through  the  crack,  the  ice  closed  in 
again,  and  pressed  heavily  against  the  side  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  xiress- 
ure  was  so  great  that  the  ship  was  raised  up  about  six  feet.  The  tim- 
bers and  skin  were  cracking,  and  the  orders  were  given  to  heave  the 
provisions  and  clothing  overboard  on  to  the  ice ;  they  had  been  kept  on 
deck  for  that  purpose.  Coal  was  also  prepared  in  sacks  and  kept  on 
deck  for  the  purpose.  All  was  thrown  overboard  in  wild  con- 
fusion. This  was  in  the  night-time,  with  snow-storm  and  heavy  ^ale. 
Part  of  the  crew  had  to  go  out  and  collect  the  coal;  provisions^  and 
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clotbing,  and  carry  it  np  farther  od  to  the  ice,  so  as  to  save  it  in  case 
the  ice  Biioald  breakup;  but  before  the  collection  could  be  made  the 
ice  all  broke  up,  and  when  the  ship  was  relieved  the  broken  pieces 
drifted  off,  and  the  stem  line  parted,  and  the  bow-line  slipped  off  the 
anchor,  so  that  the  ship,  and  the  piece  on  which  the  provisions  were, 
drifted  off',  and  the  men  who  were  on  the  ice  had  to  stay  there,  and  had 
only  time  to  pull  the  two  boats,  which  were  on  the  ice,  over  the  crack, 
so  as  to  get  them  together  with  the  men  and  the  crew.  The  ship  disap- 
peared ;  it  was  very  dark,  and  the  snow  drifted,  so  that  one  could  not 
see  more  than  ten  or  twenty  yards.  All  we  found  preserved  was  eleven 
boxes  of  bread,  about  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  pounds  of  pemmican, 
and  some  preserved  meats,  (several  dozen  cans,)  and  fourteen  hams,  I 
believe.  I  was  on  a  broken  piece  of  ice,  with  two  other  men,  and  the 
small  scow  was  on  that  piece.  We  just  had  time  to  pick  up  the  things 
and  get  into  the  scow,  and  we  only  had  a  kaiak  besides,  and  when  we 
got  over  the  scow  was  full  of  water.  Then  they  started  the  scow  back 
for  some  other  men  on  the  same  piece.  When  they  got>over  to  them 
tbe  scow  was  so  full  of  water  that  she  sunk,  and  they  could  not  bail  her 
out,  and  they  had  to  send  one  of  the  boats  to  get  the  men.  It  was  all 
in  the  darkness,  but  finally  they  succeeded  in  getting  all  together. 
There  was  nobody  lost  three. 

Question.  How  do  you  know;  did  you  know  who  were  on  the  icef 

Answer.  Everybody  known  to  be  on  the  ice  was  there;  besides,  if  we 
could  not  see  them,  they  could  make  themselves  heard.  All  my  papers 
were  in  a  box  which  was  thrown  out  on  the  ice,  and  so  were  Mr. 
Bryan's ;  and  they  were  lost,  going  oft  on  some  broken  pieces.  They 
may  have  been  picked  up  afterward  by  the  Polaris ;  we  have  not  got 
them.  Dr.  Bessels  kept  his  papers  on  board,  so  that  they  will  be  on 
hoard  when  she  returns.  I  was  on  board  about  five  minutes  before  the 
ice  broke.  Then  1  saw  Captain  Hall's  papers  in  the  cabin  ;  so  that  they 
are,  very  likely,  on  board.  I  did  not  see  the  journal.  The  tin  box  was 
standing  on  Jthe  table  and  the  papers  were  lying  alongside  of  it. 

Question.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  ship  when  she  went  off! 

Answer.  I  ha<l  labored  under  the  impression  that  she  was  sinking,  T 
met  Captain  Buddington  several  times  while  the}'  wete  heaving  the 
stuff  out,  and  from  all  that  I  could  learn  from  him,  I  understood  that  she 
was  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  might  be  expected  to  sink.  He  was 
sober  then.  '  After  I  got  on  the  ice  I  was  told  by  other  persons,  for  in- 
stance, by  Captain  Tyson  and  the  steward,  that  they  found,  before  they 
went  on  the  ice,  that  the  ship  was  not  making  any  more  water  than  be- 
fore. The  ice  kept  breaking^up  on  the  edge  of  the  floe,  and  we  had  to 
remove  our  provisions  a  number  of  times,  until  finally,  at  12  o'clock, 
midnight,  we  were  perfectly  exhausted,  and  we  lay  down  and  fell  asleep 
there.  Captain  Tyson  was  the  senior  officer  left  on  the  ice.  Next  morn- 
ing we  found  we  were  close  to  the  shore ;  that  the  floe  brought  up  near 
the  shore.  There  were  two  islands  right  close  by ;  one  Northumberland 
and  the  other  McGary's  Island.  I  knew  it,  because  I  had  been  making 
observations  every  day  or  night,  there  being  twilight  only.  I  cannot 
t4^n  how  late  the  observations  were  made  up  to,  but  it  was  a  day  or  two 
before  we  broke  up.  We  had  sighted  Northumberland  Island  the  day 
before.  Then  there  was  a  lead  of  water,  which  seemed  to  lead  right  in 
to  tbe  shore  the  next  morning,  and  Captain  Tyson  concluded  to  start 
two  boats  in  toward  the  island.  We  got  the  boats  out  and  went  into 
the  lead,  and  were  closed  in  by  the  ice,  so  that  we  could  not  reach  the 
shore.  We  then  pulled  up  on  the  ice,  and  while  we  were  there,  on  the 
ice,  the  ship  was  seen  coming  down  under  steam  and  sail  toward  the 
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islands.  We  lost  ber  out  of  sight  behind  this  island.  I  saw  her  com- 
ing down  and  saw  her  disappear  behind  the  island.  They  say  she  went 
into  harbor  between  Northumberland  Island  and  the  shore.  She  must 
have  come  within  about  four  or  five  miles  of  us,  because  we  could  see 
every  sail.  She  had  all  sails  on ;  we  could  see  the  hull.  She  was  end 
on  to  us,  coming  toward  us  apparently. 

Question.  Did  she  look  as  if  there  were  anything  special  the  matter 
with  herf 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  think  she  could  have  been  in  any  worse  condi- 
tiou,  because,  when  we  got  away  from  the  ship,  the  engine  and  pipes  and 
wells  were  frozen  up  solid,  so  that  it  would  take  them  at  least  ten  or 
twelve  hours  to  get  the  engine  going.  So,  if  she  had  been  in  a  much 
worse  condition,  they  could  not  have  kept  her  up.  They  could  not  have 
used  anything  but  hand-pumps  until  they  could  get  the  steam,  and  they 
could  not  get  that  in  less  than  ten  or  twelve  hours.  I  could  not  see 
anybody  on  board.  The  ice  between  us  and  her  was  principally  small  ice. 
She  was  in  clear  water,  not  in  any  ice  at  all.  The  boat-mast  was  erected, 
and  a  rubber  blanket  fastened  to  it,  with  the  black  side  toward  the  ship. 

Question.  Could  your  two  boats  be  seen  f 

Answer.  I  think  so.  Afterward  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  men 
and  one  boat  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  I  thought  at  the  time  it 
was  a  very  large  object  to  see ;  it  is  very  distinguishable  on  the  ice. 

Question.  As  you  stood  on  the  ice  was  the  sky  and  land  behind  yon 
or  the  ice? 

Answer.  Ice.  We  expected  them  to  come,  and  did  not  give  up  the 
hope  until  we  saw  that  we  were  drifting  off,  and  they,  did  not  come  yet. 
We  did  not  see  any  hinderauce  whatever.  I  at  the  time  thought  there 
must  be  something  the  matter  with  the  ship,  or  they  would  have  come. 
The  ice  between  us  and  the  shore  was  the  small  "pash"  ice,  that  a  vessel 
can  very  easily  steam  through;  a  boat  could  not  get  through  it — it  would 
be  stove  in.  I  have  seen  the  Tigress  going  through  worse  ice  after  we 
got  on  board  of  her.  We  had  been  in  worse  ice  in  the  Polaris.  Captain 
Buddington  had  the  trial  of  going  through  much  worse  ice  once,  but  did 
not  succeed  very  well.  I  did  not  see  the  ship  after  she  went  into  the  har- 
bor. The  reason  I  did  not  see  her  was  that  I  did  not  have  any  glass  at 
hand,  and  I  could  not  see  her  with  the  naked  eye ;  it  was  getting  very 
dark.  That  was  the  next  day  after  we  separated,  in  the  afternoon. 
After  I  was  told  she  had  gone  into  harbor,  Captain  Tyson  started  with 
one  boat  and  crew,  carrying  her  on  the  keel,  with  the  intention  of  try- 
ing to  get  across  the  floe  and  get  ashore.  He  got  across  the  floe,  and  got 
the  boat  into  the  water,  and  proceeded  toward  shore,  when  the  ice  closed 
in,  and  the  boat  returned  to  the  floe.  This  closing  in  of  the  ice  was 
caused  by  a  northerly  gale  setting  in,  and  the  drift  is  off-shore  very  fast 
in  such  a  gale.  The  next  morning  we  found  ourselves  in  the  middle  of 
the  strait,  and  without  the  piece  of  ice  that  the  other  boat  was  on. 
So  we  lost  the  canvas  tent  and  some  six  bags  of  bread.  We  had  strong 
winds,  sometimes  southerly  and  sometimes  northerly,  principally  the 
latter,  and  during  that  time  we  drifted  to  a  point  between  Northumber- 
land Island  and  Wolstenholm  Island.  We  had  the  latter  in  sight  two 
or  three  days  part  of  the  time.  From  Wolstenholm  Island  we  were 
carried  right  off  to  the  westward  until  we  got  to  the  middle  of  the  strait, 
and  then  we  drifted  down  until  we  got  opposite  Cape  York.  We  then 
drifted  to  the  west,  and  got  in  sight  of  the  southern  portion  of  Lancaster 
Sound.  We  then  went  to  the  eastward  again,  so  that  we  had  no  laud 
in  sight  whatever,  drifting  along,  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  the  strait, 
until,  in  the  early  part  of  January,  we  reached  Cape  Walsingham.   I  do 
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not  remember  the  time ;  I  have  a  record  of  that.  I  kept  a  record  on  the 
ice.  Cape  Walsingham  is  in  latitude  65^  45',  about  12°  from  where  we 
left  the  ship.  We  then  lost  sight  of  land  again,  and  did  not  see  land 
any  more  until  we  sighted  some  part  of  the  Labrador  coast  in  March ; 
my  record  will  show.  While  off  near  Dalrymple  Island  we  sighted  the 
floe  that  the  canvas  tent  and  the  boat  were  on.  We  started  across  the 
ice  and  got  the  boat,  and  got  the  bread  in  the  canvas  tent,  and  carried 
them  across  to  our  encampment.  We  started  several  times  for  the  can- 
vas tent,  and  got  the  timber,  and  carried  that  across  also.  Afterward 
we  started  back  to  the  same  piece  where  we  got  the  tent,  with  the  in- 
tention to  make  laud;  but  when  we  got  on  to  the  piece  the  night  set  in, 
and  in  the  morning  we  found  the  water  between  us  and  the  old  floe,  but 
we  got  back  to  it.  The  floe  we  were  on,  before  it  was  broken  up,  might 
have  been  five  miles  in  circumference.  We  were  off  from  it  for  a  time, 
and  then  got  back  to  it,  with  both  boats  and  all  the  provisions.  The 
surface  of  the  floe  was  hillocks  and  fresh-water  lakes.  If  the  Polaris 
had  not  broken  away  from  the  floe,  she  would  most  likely  have  floated 
as  we  did,  but  she  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  leave  the  floe,  and 
steam.  I  think  that  even  on  the  following  day,  after  we  got  on  the  ice, 
there  was  a  great  lead  of  water  to  the  southward,  and  if  the  Polaris  had 
been  there  at  the  time,  she  might,  perhaps,  have  rounded  Cape  York  and 
got  down  to  Tessiusak. 

Question.  Will  she  be  likely  to  have  wintered  where  you  saw  her 
lastf 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  most  decidedly.  There  is  a  settlement  of  Esqui- 
maux at  Netlick,  about  twenty  miles  farther  south,  on  the  same  sound. 
They  could  go  over  to  the  village,  and,  undoubtedly,  the  Esquimaux 
would  have  continual  communication  with  them.  When  we  found  our- 
selves on  a  small  portion  of  the  floe,  the  first  thing  was  to  make  an 
estimate  of  the  provisions  and  what  could  be  used  daily,  in  order  to 
live  through  the  winter.  We  saw  that  we  could  not  get  from  the  ice, 
and  even  if  we  got  ashore  we  must  live  on  the  provisions  we  had  on 
hand  for  the  winter-months.  It  was  found  that  eleven  or  twelve  ounees 
per  man  would  keep  us  five  months,  provided  we  did  not  get  anything 
else;  and  it  did  last  that.  But  at  times  we  had  to  come  to  a  smaller 
allowance — ^to  nine  ounces  and  seven  ounces.  That  was  before  we  got 
back  on  to  the  big  floe.  The  next  thing  was  to  erect  some  snow-huts 
on  this  little  floe.  We  erected  one  snow-hut  for  Hans's  family,  and  one 
for  Joe's  family,  and  one  for  us;  and  there  was  an  addition  made 
afterward  to  the  large  one,  where  Captain  Tyson  and  myself  slept. 
That  was  on  the  small  floe.  While  on  this  floe  we  sighted  the  boat  and 
the  canvas  tent,  and  got  them  back  to  this  piece,  and  afterward  we 
started  baek  for  the  larger  piece,  which  was  jamiped  in  close  by  Dal- 
rymple Island.  We  had  not  anything  to  make  a  station  on  the  large 
ice,  and  tried  to  reach  shore,  but  did  not  reach  it,  because  the  ice  drifted 
out  and  left  water  between  it  and  the  shore,  and  also  between  it  and 
the  small  piece  of  ice.  On  this  large  piece  we  staid  till  close  on  to 
the  end  of  March.  We  erected  snow-houses,  one  for  the  crew,  one  for 
Joe's  family,  one  for  Hans's  family,  and  another.was  afterward  erected 
for  the  crew,  and  the  one  first  erected  for  them  w^as  used  for  a  store- 
room. We  staid  on  this  piece  until  the  close  of  March.  At  the  com- 
mencement Captain  Tyson  issued  the  provisions  himself,  by  measuring 
the  bread  in  his  hand,  and  the  pemmican  also.  At  first,  also,  we  got  a 
few  seals  and  had  seal-meat  and  a  few  crumbs  of  bread.  As  soon  as  we 
bad  the  snow-huts  erected  I  made  a  scale.  I  had  a  very  fine  three- 
cornered  role  and  a  balance.    I  made  the  weights.    Some  shot  that 
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I  bad  I  made  weights  of,  ponnds  and  halfpoands,  and  down  to  two 
ounces.  The  provisions  could  be  weighed  out  very  accurately  tben« 
Soon  after  we  got  on  the  large  piece  again  Captain  Tyson  was  taken 
sick  for  a  few  days,  and  during  that  time  some  of  the  men  took  it  in 
hand  and  issued  "provisions ;  and  they  always  did  it  afterward,  accord- 
ing to  these  weights.  During  the  winter  we  succeeded  in  getting  from 
five  to  eight  seals  a  month  on  an  average.  Most  of  them  were  shot  by 
Joe ;  some  by  Hans.  At  the  commencement  of  March  we  succeeded 
in  getting  water-birds  similar  to  ducks,  only  smaller.  We  got  numbers 
of  them  for  two  or  three  days.  We  got  a  bear  in  the  month  of  March ; 
and  during  that  month  we  got  a  great  number  of  seals,  so  that  we  had 
enough  meat  in  store  to  keep  us  for  months.  We  had  some  provisions 
laid  out  on  the  ice,  and  the  bear  smelled  them,  and  walked  right  up  to 
the  huts,  so  we  killed  him.  During  the  month  of  March  the  ice  broke 
up,  and  this  large  piece  of  ice  that  we  were  on  broke  up  also,  so  that  we 
were  reduced  to  a  very  small  piece,  only  about  forty  yards  in  diameter; 
and  this  still  grew  smaller  by  being  washed  out.  So,  finally,  on  the 
1st  of  April,  it  was  found  necessary  to  start  away  from  the  piece,  ami  pro- 
ceed southerly,  and  especially  westerly,  so  as  to  find  any  pack-ice,  and  keep 
from  going  to  sea.  We  had  but  one  boat,  one  having  been  burned  up  ia 
the  winter.  The  small  allowance  of  food  we  had  was  warmed  up,  and  the 
boat  had  been  used  for  the  purpose.  From  the  1st  of  April  until  the  30tli 
we  were  continually  on  the  move.  Whenever  an  opportunity  offered 
itself  to  take  to  the  water,  we  did  so,  and  tried  to  get  farther  to  the 
southward  and  westward.  When  we  started  from  the  piece  that  we 
had  wintered  on,  we  had  to  leave  all  the  meat.  All  we  took  was  what 
we  had  left  of  the  provisions  taken  from  the  ship,  i)erhaps  100  pounds 
of  bread  and  45  pounds  of  pemmican.  As  long  as  we  had  water  close 
by  us,  and  while  on  the  move,  we  could  always  get  seals,  and  there  was 
no  fear  of  starvation.  But  about  the  middle  of  April,  while  on  a  piece 
of  ice,  we  got  beset  with  pash-ice,  and  had  to  stay  there  sixteen  days, 
living  on  this  bread  and  pemmican,  and  we  were  so  much  reduced  that 
we  were  on  the  point  of  being  out  of  food  altogether,  when  we  shot 
another  bear.  He  was  drifting  over  the  pash-ice,  which  is  much  like 
snow  in  the  water,  but  very  deep  and  stout,  with  small  pieces  inter- 
mixed, so  that  you  can  jumx>  from  one  piece  to  another.  The  bear  was 
coming  toward  our  piece  of  ice,  and  Joe  had  just  gone  out  on  a  ham- 
mock to  look  out.  He  saw  the  bear,  and  we  all  lay  down,  so  as  not  to 
be  seen,  and  Joe  and  Hans  went  out  behind  a  hummock,  and  fired  into 
him  and  killed  him.  We  all  went  out  and  fastened  a  line  to  him  and 
got  him  safe  on  to  our  piece,  and  cut  him  up  and  stowed  the  meat  away 
in  bags.  It  was  issued  out  at  so  much  a  man.  This  last  bear  we  had 
was  very  tender  j  the  .first  was  tough.  Musk-ox  meat  is  very  tough.  A 
few  days  afterward  the  pash-ice  opened,  and  we  found  another  oppor- 
tunity to  get  into  the  water  and  go  to  the  westward.  We  kept  on  so 
for  several  days.  By  that  time  we  had  got  so  far  south  that  the  ice 
which  we  could  pull  up  on  was  greatly  wasted,  and  hardly  fit  for  any 
person  to  stay  on,  and  we  were  in  continual  danger  of  being  washed 
olf,  if  we  tried  to  stay  on  it.  Before  we  got  into  this  pash  ice  the  boat 
got  separated  from  the  men  one  time.  The  ice  was  already  not  very 
safe,  and  we  consequently  had  to  keep  watch  and  watch,  half  going  to  sleep 
and  theother  half  watching.  We  had  a  small  canvas  tent  and  a  boat ;  and 
about  midnight,  and  during  the  watch  that  I  was  on,  the  piece  of  ice 
broke  right  between  us  and  the  boat.  The  general  outery  was  to  stand 
by  the  boat.  I  did  not  see  anybody  else  with  me ;  I  was  alone.  They 
had  all  staid  by  the  canvas  tent.    They  sung  out  to  me  to  set  the  kyak 
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adrift,  which  they  thought  might  perhaps  drift  toward  them,  and  en- 
able one  of  the  natives  to  come  over  to  me  and  help  get  the  boat.  I 
set  the  kyak  adrift ;  bat  it  went  in  an  opposite  direction.  I  tried  to 
push  oflf  the  boat,  and  got  it  over  the  edge  of  the  ice,  it  being  heavily 
loaded,  when  the  two  natives  came  out,  paddling  on  a  small  piece  of 
ice  with  the  kiak  paddles.  I  hove  out  the  rope  to  them,  and  we  three 
of  us  gave  the  boat  a  push  into  the  water.  I  fell  into  the  water  then. 
We  tried  to  get  to  the  other  piece  where  the  canvas  tent  was  ;  but  we 
had  not  gone  very  far  when  the  pash  closed  in  upon  us.  We  were  fairly 
stuck  there ;  but  there  was  a  small  piece  of  ice  close  to  us.  We  pulled 
the  boat  on  to  it,  and  staid  there  all  night.  In  the  morning,  Captain 
Tyson  and  two  or  three  men  came  across  to  assi6t  us  in  dragging  the 
boat  back  to  the  stores  and  to  the  canvas  tent.  It  being  night,  we  were 
in  danger  of  being  washed  off  the  ice;  and,  in  fact,  I  was  overboard 
three  times.  It  was  a  small  piece  of  ice,  and  a  very  heavy  swell  in  the 
sea.  The  sea  washed  large  blocks  of  ice  right  over  the  piece  that  we 
were  on,  taking  the  legs  from  under  us,  and  washing  the  boat  and  all 
the  nlen  from  one  side  to  the  other.  We  staid  there  and  held  on  to 
the  boat  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  we  launched  the  boat,  and  got  off  on  to  a  piece  of  ice,  over 
which  the  sea  did  not  wash  very  much. 

I  have  here  the  notes,  (kept  in  a  note-book,)  which  consist  of  the  notes 
which  I  made  during  our  drift  on  the  ice.  I  kept  them  from  day  to  day, 
and  every  day  when  I  had  opportunity,  on  the  ice.  They  wiil  give  a 
more  detailed  and  correct  account  of  what  happened  while  we  were  on 
the  ice  than  I  gave  you  from  memory  yesterday.  I  remember  one  mis- 
take that  I  did  make  yesterday,  whicli  was,  that  I  said  that  we  drifted 
past  Cjipe  Walsingham  in  January,  whereas  it  was  really  later.  The 
night  when  we  were  in  the  storm,  when  the  sea  washed  over  the  ice, 
was  from  the  19th  to  the  20th  of  April.  In  the  morning  of  April  20 
we  got  the  boat  off  this  piece  of  ice,  and  arrived  safely  on  another 
small  piece,  which  was  not  so  much  subject  to  the  sea  washing  over  it. 
This  was  in  latitude  53^  67'.  (The  observations  were  taken  by  sextant, 
ice-horizon,  judging  of  the  declination  of  the  sun.  I  had  no  book  of 
tables.)  Daring  this  entire  time  we  were  wet  through,  all  of  us,  and 
remained  so  until  we  got  relieved  by  the  Tigress,  with  no  means  of  dry- 
ing the  clothing.  The  evening  of  April  20  a  seal  was  seen  on  a 
piece  of  ice.  Captain  Tyson  entered  the  boat  with  the  crew,  went  after 
the  seal,  but  did  not  succeed  in  getting  him.  During  the  entire  month 
of  April  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  turns,  half  of  us  sleep- 
ing in  the  boat,  the  other  having  the  watch.  April  21 1  found  the  lati- 
tude to  be  530  57'.  During  the  night,  between  the  21st  and  22d,  we  had 
heavy  snow,  succeeded  by  heavy  rain.  On  this  day,  (April  22,)  in  the 
evening,  there  were  only  ten  pounds  of  biscuits  left  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  whole  crew.  Before  the  time  came  that  we  should  take  supper, 
a  bear  was  seen,  and  shot  in  the  way  I  have  described  3'esterday,  and 
by  this  means  we  got  into  possession  of  new  provisions.  April  23  and 
April  24  it  had  been  raining.  We  were  still  on  this  piece  of  ice, 
which  was  about  fifteen  yards  in  diameter.  It  may  have  been,  perhaps, 
nine  or  ten  feet  thick.  The  original  floe,  when  we  first  got  on  to  it,  may 
have  been  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  thick.  Where  the  hillocks 
are  the  ice  is  thick.  There  are  vsometimes  holes  in  it  and  cracks,  and  it 
is  washed  out  in  places.  Wliile  we  were  on  board  the  ship  we  had 
very  often  holes  made  in  the  ice  to  ascertain  its  thickness.  April  25 
we  had  a  heav^'  northeast  gale,  and  a  heavy  swell  in  the  sea. 

Question.  Could  you  sight  land  at  all  f  . ; 
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Answer.  We  si^j^bted  land  several  times.  The  ice  opened,  leaving  a  lead 
so  that  we  coald  launch  the  boat.  This  was  the  first  time  we  had  one.  By 
this  ice  opening,  leaving  a  lead,  this  was  the  first  stir  we  were  enabled 
to  make,  after  being  inclosed  by  pash-ice  for  sixteen  days.  We  haaled 
the  boat  on  the  ice  again  after  eight  honrs'  pull.  The  direc- 
tion of  our  conrse  Wii»s  toward  the  westward.  We  didn't  see  any  land 
yet.  There  was  a  great  drove  of  seals  seen,  and  some  of  them  shot. 
The  next  day  we  made  a  new  start ;  had  to  pull  up  on  the  ice  again  after 
an  houi*'s  pull.  The  keel  of  the  boat  was  very  much  injured  and  had  to 
be  repaired.  Some  seals  were  shot  that  day  also.  I  found  the  lead  to 
be  530  30'.  Next  day  it  was  snowing  thickly  in  the  forenoon.  A  large 
amount  of  water  was  rising  outside  of  us,  but  we  could  not  get  to  it, 
and  consequently  could  not  stir  in  the  boat.  The  following  day  we  had 
a  heavy  west  gale,  the  sea  washing  over  the  floe  :  we  were  compelled  to 
stand  by  the  boat,  holding  on  to  it  so  that  it  would  not  be  washed  over. 
At  daylight,  the  29th,  the  swell  in  the  sea  became  so  gre^t  that  we  had 
to  leave  ihe  floe  to  launch  the  boat,  and  proceed  by  oar  to  the  westward. 
We  also  tried  the  sail  up,  but  the  gale  was  so  fierce  that  we  camS  near 
getting  smashed  on  a  large  hummock,  so  that  we  had  to  abandon  the 
sail  and  take  up  the  oars  again.  The  wind  changed  to  the  westward. 
Pulled  up  the  boat  at  6  a.  m.  Launched  the  boat  again  at  1  p.  m.,  and 
proceeded  by  her.  Saw  a  great  many  seals  and  shot  some  of  them, 
and  on  this  day  we  also  saw  the  first  steamer.  The  steamer  then 
was  to  the  westward  of  us,  and  apparently  crossing  our  course.  The 
boa^ma«t  was  erected  in  the  boat,  and  the  flag  hoisted  up  on  it  so  as 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  steamer  to  our  boat.  At  dusk  we  lost  the 
steamer  out  of  sight.  Pulled  up  on  a  piece  of  ico  toward  night,  in  the 
usual  way,  watch  by  watch.  Fires  were  kept  up,  and  seal-fat  tires  dur- 
ing the  night.  The  piece  of  ice  on  which  we  were  stopped  last  got 
smaller  and  smaller.  These  blubber-fires  were  kept  up  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  steamers  if  any  should  be  in  sight.  We 
took  a  piece  of  canvas  and  soaked  it  in  the  blubber,  and  put  a  piece  of 
blubber  on  the  top  of  the  canvas.  We  had  plenty  of  matches.  We  pre- 
served them  in  the  copper  cylinders  which  were  intended  for  the  records. 
They  were  wax  matches.  There  was  not  a  very  large  supplj-  on  board, 
but  they  were  kept  for  sledge-journeys  and  such  like  occasions.  The 
morning  of  April  29  was  very  fine  and  calm,  and  as  soon  as  daylight 
broke  we  sighted  the  steamer  again,  a  very  large  one,  only  about  Eve 
miles  off.  Launched  the  boat  at  once  and  proceeded  toward  the  west- 
ward, toward  the  steamer.  After  about  two  hours  we  encountered  a 
close  pack,  and  had  to  pull  up  on  a  piece  of  ice.  We  hoisted  the  flag 
on  the  mast,  which  was  on  a  piece  of  ice  about  twenty  feet  high }  also 
made  another  flag-staff  by  lashing  two  oars  together,  and  tying  to  them 
a  large  blanket ;  also  all  the  fire-arms  we  made  use  of  by  firing  three 
times.  Soon  after  we  had  fired  three  times  we  heard  three  shots  from 
the  steamer,  taking  this  for  a  signal  that  they  had  heard  us ;  another 
shot  which  was  also  fired  was  answered  from  the  steamer.  In  taking 
these  shots  for  signals  from  the  steamer  we  must  have  been  mistaken, 
for  the  steamer  kept  on  cruising,  and  toward  the  evening  steered  to  the 
southward  and  was  lost.  About  dark  on  the  night  of  April  29  we 
saw  the  Labrador  coast ;  it  appeared  to  be  forty  miles  distant.  Nights 
of  April  29  to  30  fires  were  kept  up,  in  order  to  attract  the  attention 
of  steamers  which  might  be  around;  but  the  fires  were  almost  useless 
from  midnight  until  morning,  inasmuch  as  a  heavy  fog  set  in.  We  had 
been  taking  our  turns  also  during  these  nights  in  keeping  watch,  and  in 
the  morning  from  twelve  to  five  it  was  the  turn  of  Captain  Tyson, 
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myself,  p-nd  the  natives  to  sleep.  At  daylight  we  were  called  up  by  the 
watch,  and  were  jnst  preparing  to  jump  out  of  the  boat  when  some 
of  them  sang  out,  ^^  Here  is  a  steamer  close  by.*'  Jumping  out  of  the 
boat  we  saw  a  steamer  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  but  ouly  for  a 
few  seconds,  the  fog  being  very  thick ;  then  Hans  had  the  very  good 
idea  of  taking  to  his  kyak  and  starting  for  the  steamer,  so,  if  they  had 
not  seen  us,  to  attract  their  attention;  the  flag  was  fastened  to  the  other 
boat  and  shots  tired,  and  very  soon  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  steamer  come  alongside  the  piece.  As  soon  as  the  steamer  came  in 
sight  first,  they  cheered  us  and  we  ^cheered  them.  Two  boats  were  sent 
from  the  steamer;  all  the  men  got  into  the  boats  and  arrived  safely 
aboard  the  steamer,  which  was  named  the  Tigress,  a  sealing-steamer 
from  Bay  Roberts,  Newfoundland.  The  captain,  officers,  and  crew  of 
the  Tigress  treated  us  very  hospitably ;  all  the  men  got  clean  clothing 
from  the  crew,  and  the  men  w^ere  lodged  in  the  forecastle.  Captain 
Tyson  and  myself  had  a  room  in  the  cabin.  The  Tigress  had  jnst  come 
oat  on  a  second  sealing- voyage,  and  did  not  intend  to  return  right  away, 
bat  was  then  cruising  about  to  fall  in  with  seals.  A  few  days  after  we 
came  on  board  the  Tigress  she  got  beset  in  the  ice,  and  remained  so  for 
two  or  three  days ;  we  then  saw  a  large  batch  of  seals  on  the  ice,  killed 
about  six  handred  of  them,  got  about  half  of  them  in,  and  the  captain 
of  the  Tigress,  Captain  Bartlett,  concluded  then  to  force  his  way 
through  the  ice  to  Saint  John's,  to  deliver  his  seals  and  also  the 
rescued  party  of  the  Polaris.  Bunuing  down  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland we  called  into  Bay  Boberts,  remained  there  a  few  days, 
and  started  for  Saint  John's,  where  we  arrived  on  the  12th  of  May. 
In  Saint  John's  the  whole  party  was  taken  ashore  by  the  American  con- 
sul, and  part  of  them  lodged  in  the  Atlantic  Hotel  and  part  of  them 
iu  a  boarding-house.  We  remained  in  Saint  John's  until  the  Frolic  ar- 
rived. I  h£^  a  star-chart  on  the  ice,  and  that  enabled  me  to  take 
observations.  The  star-chart  would  enable  me  to  take  the  declination 
and  right  ascension  of  the  star.  I  had  a  chronometer ;  the  chronometer 
was  abandoned  on  the  ice.  I  meant  to  work  the  observations  over,  but 
had  no  chance  to  get  a  nautical  almanac.  My  papers  on  ship-board 
consisted  of  the  meteorological  record  and  astronomical  observations ; 
local  observations  while  in  winter-quarters ;  all  the  surveys ;  a  private 
journal,  that  is,  a  record  of  transactions ;  meteorological  journal  of  un- 
usoal  phenomena ;  and  some  observations  on  the  intensity  of  the  earth's 
magnetism.  These  may  be  on  board  the  Polaris.  They  were  put  on  the 
ice,  and  floated  off  on  a  broken  piece.  We  saw  the  Polaris  stop  once  for 
a  length  of  time,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  papers  may  have  been  picked 
up  by  1;he  Polaris.  My  papers  were  on  the  ice,  and  Mr.  Bryan's  also.  I 
ooly  accidentally  went  on  the  ice.  I  had  a  few  books  tied  up  in  a  bed- 
sheet,  and  heaving  them  overboard,  it  fell  short,  and  so  to  pick  them  up 
I  went  out  on  the  stern  line,  and  then  the  ice  parted  and  the  ship  went 
ofL 

Question.  At  the  time  when  you  were  separated  from  the  ship  had 
yoa  any  idea^that  the  separation  was  any  other  than  purely  accidental  ? 

Answer.  My  idea  was  at  the  commencement  that  it  was  accidental, 
but  I  thought  that  they  neglected  to  pick  us  up,  for  it  was  possible  to 
do  so.    The  ice  wa«  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  picking  us  up. 

Questiou.  Is  it  not  possible,  as  they  knew  that  you  htul  the  boats,  and 
the  natives  were  with  you,  that  they  might  have  expected  you  to  come 
to  them  t 

Answer.  It  is  very  likely  they  thought  we  could  easier  get  to  them 
than  they  to  us,  as  we  had  the  boats  and  the  kyak,  but  the  ship  was 
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safer  than  .tlie  boat,  which  is  always  stove  by  a  piece  of  ice.  We  had 
to  keep  clear  of  every  piece  of  ice  sharply  cornered.  They  thought, 
perhaps,  "They  have  got  two  boats;  if  they  want  to  get  to  the  ship  they 
can  do  so  5''  so  they  showed  indifterence ;  otherwise  they  wouhl  have 
pushed  through  the  ice  and  come  and  picked  us  up.  I  don't  think  that 
they  had  ajiy  intention  to  abandon  us,  but  they  looked  to  their  own  safety 
rather  than  to  ours.  I  could  not  see  much  danger  about  coming  through 
the  ice  at  that  time,  and  still  later  I  saw  a  ship  pushing  through  a  great 
deal  worse  ice.  The  Polaris  was  not  in  very  bad  condition ;  she  was 
a  very  strong  vessel. 

Question.  Did  not  this  give  you  an  idea  that  the  Polaris  was  in  a 
worse  condition  than  you  thought  she  was  f 

Answer.  I  did  not  think  she  was  in  any  worse  condition  than  when 
we  left  her.  I  have  only  got  to  repeat  the  statement  made  yes- 
terday :  When  we  left  the  vessel  all  the  connection-pipes  were  solidly 
frozen  up — filled  with  ice ;  so,  in  order  to  get  the  engine  to  start,  they 
had  to  take  time.  It  must  have  taken  at  least  from  ten  to  twelve  hours 
to  get  the  engine  to  go.  She  could  only  receive  additional  injury  while 
under  the  pressure,  and  if  she  received  additional  injury,  then  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  keep  her  up  until  thej^  had  sUirted  the  en- 
gine and  pumped  her  out  by  steam,  because  they  were  short  of  hands — 
only  fourteen  persons  aboard.  If  she  was  injured,  we  would  not  have 
seen  her  the  next  day  steaming  down. 

Question.  Yet  when  you  did  part  from  her  did  she  not  receive  enough 
pressure  to  frighten  everybody  f 

Answer.  I  thought  so  until  I  got  on  the  ice.  Then  I  learned  from 
Captain  Tyson  that  the  small  hand-pump  was  able  to  keep  the  ship  free, 
and  that  was  about  the  same  as  she  had  been  before  she  came  under 
this  heavy  pressure.  The  Polaris  was  a  very  strong-built  vessel,  and 
she  would  not  have  leaked  at  all  unless  she  had  received  injury  by  list- 
ing on  the  iceberg.  When  she  was  tied  to  the  ice  the  tide  would  raise 
her.  During  the  course  of  the  winter  she  would  rise  and  fall  about  six 
feet  When  we  saw  the  Tigress  push  through  this  worse  ice,  we  thought 
that  as  strong  a  ship  as  the  Polaris  might  have  pushed  through  the  ice 
to  get  to  us.  This  is  the  ground  of  my  judgment.  The  wind  was  south 
and  southeast  when  we  separated.  If  tbe  wind  had  not  been  from  the 
southeast,  she  would  not  have  been  driven  from  the  southward.  The 
ship  was  driven  north,  and  the  ice  we  were  on  fetched  up  on  the  land. 
Wnen  I  speak  of  the  floe  being  jammed  against  the  laud,  that  don't 
mean  that  the  floe  itself  just  joius  the  land,  but  it  was  in  connection 
with  other  pieces  of  ice  which  were  jammed  against  another,  and  others 
against  the  land.  We  were  about  five  miles  from  the  land.  The  ice- 
berg was  to  the  north  of  us  and  the  island  to  the  east  of  it,  and  we 
were  wedged  in  between  the  two.  The  wind  was  very  heavy  when  we 
separated,  snow  and  snow-storm.  It  was  in  the  evening;  it  was  dark; 
the  sun  was  going  down  for  a  winter  rest.  In  this  snow-drift  and  snow- 
storm we  could  not  see  more  than  twenty  yards.  It  was  a  dark  time  of 
year,  and  in  the  brightest  day,  when  a  heavy  snow-drift  set  in,  the  view 
was  very  limited.  The  sun  would  rise  about  nine  in  the  morning  in 
October  and  set  about  three.  The  sun  had  been  down  about  three 
hours.  We  tried  twice  to  get  to  land,  as  1  have  described.  The  first 
time  we  were  prevented  by  this  small  ice  closing  in  between  us  and  the 
land.  When  we  started  with  the  boats  in  the  water  we  thought  that 
the  lead  went  right  into  the  land,  and  before  we  got  about  a  quarter  or 
half  a  mile  the  pack-ice  or  small  ice  closed  in,  and. prevented  us  from 
going  any  farther.    This  was  on  the  small  island  called  McGary,  but 
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marked  Hakluyt  in  chart.    I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Captain 
Hall  died  any  other  thr«n  a  natural  death.    About  the  disease,  I  can 
only  say  what  was  told  me  by  the  physician.    The  physician  told  me 
that  it  was  a  ca«e  of  apoplexy.    I  knew  he  had  beea  paralyzed,  so  I 
believed  that  he  died  of  apoplexy.     I  cannot  say  whether  this  is  a 
symptom  of  apoplexy.     Long   before  he  ever  went  on  this   sledge 
journey,  while  we  were  going  up  in  the  channel,  he  very  often  com- 
plained of  severe  headache  and  pains  in   the  neck,  which  were  so 
severe  that  he  could  not  stand  up,  but  had  to  lie  down.    I  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  Captain  Hall  died  any  other  than  a  natural  death. 
I  don't  know  of  anybody's  threatening  him.   I  have  never  heard  of  any. 
I  heard  Captain  Buddington  remark  that  Captain  Hall's  death  was  a 
great  relief  to  him.    I  never  heard  anybody  else  make  similar  expres- 
sions.   There  was  no  suspicion  on  board  the  Polaris  of  any  foul  play. 
I  don't  know  whether  Captain  Buddington  was  sober  when  he  said  this. 
I  have  heard  him  make  this  remark  quite  often,  yet  I  did  not  take  the 
remark  as  indicating  any  foul  play  on  the  part  of  Captain  Buddington, 
but  I  thought  he  did  not  like  to  be  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hall, 
and  had  a  chance  to  come  out  now  that  he  was  dead.    I  have  seen  Cap- 
tain Buddington  intoxicated  a  number  of  times,  not  before  Captain 
Hall's  death,  but  only  afterward.     The  appearance  of  the  country  in 
latitude  S(P  north  showed  that  it  wa&  visited  with  very  severe  weather; 
the  rocks  were  cracked,  and  all  the  hills  had  a  large  amount  of  loose 
stones  and  sand  in  front  of  them,  which  had  been  cracked  ofT  by  the 
frost  and  wind.    The  land,  and  especially  the  hills,  were  almost  b'arren. 
In  summer-time  they  would  only  produce  a  few  flowers :  field-flowers 
of  different  colors,  and  without  scent,  and  small  willow-shrubs,  which 
would  not  rise  in  the  air  but  only  crawl  along  the  ground.    They  were 
about  half  a  foot  long.     The  prevailing  colors  of  the  flowers  were  blue 
and  red — bright  colors.    They  are  like  the  flowers  I  see  in  other  places, 
but  I  don't  know  the  species.    I  had  a  collection,  but  1  have  forgotten 
the  species.    The  land  was  not  covered  with  snow  during  the  summer- 
time.   In  the  spring  all  the  ravines  would  be  filled  with  water;  it  would 
be  rushing  down  toward  the  sea  in  great  streams.     The  elevations 
about  our  winter-quarters — Thank  God  Harbor — were  up  to  900  and 
1,300  feet.    I  have  taken  the  elevation  of  all  the  points  on  the  east 
coast  and  on  the  west  also.   In  the  fall  I  was  ordered  to  make  a  survey 
of  Thank  God  Harbor.    I  made  a  survey  by  means  of  a  plane-table, 
which  I  constructed.    It  was  twelve  miles  long  and  nine  miles  wide. 
The  survey  of  the  channel  and  of  Polaris  Bay,  and  of  the  land  as  far  as 
it  could  be  seen  to  the  south,  I  made  in  the  spring  of  1872.    I  took  sta- 
tions in  Thank  God  Harbor  and  in  Newman's  Bay,  and  by  these  I  made 
a  survey  of  the  whole  district.    Robeson  Channel  is  about  sixty-four 
miles  long.    The  elevation  from  which  1  made  the  survey  is  1,700  feet, 
and  is  in  latitude  82^  9^    The  horizon  is  forty-five  miles  distant.    I  saw  to 
the  north,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  a  bright  line,  which  seemed  to  form  a 
circle.    This  bright  line  has  been  seen  by  several  others,  and  was  taken 
for  laud  by  them.    It  was  a  very  clear  day  when  I  saw  it,  and  I  took  it 
for  water.    It  was  open  water,  I  think.    The  only  difficulty  in  getting 
farther  north  would  be  to  push  through  Bobeson  Channel.    Eobeson 
Channel  widens  out,  and  very  suddenly,  and  all  the  ice  is  gathered  and 
pressed  tightly  together.    The  narrowest  part  of  liobeson  Channel  is  in 
latitude  82^  16'.  If  any  vessel  could  push  through  this  narrowest  part,  she 
could  get  as  far  as  latitude  85^  or  80^,  and,  x>erhaps,  she  could  go  farther. 
I  was  on  the  east  side  of  Kobeson  Channel,  and  could  see  to  the  north- 
ward of  Bobeson  Channel.    The  land  to  the  east  side  runs  round  to  the 
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eastward.  I  took  the  bearing  of  one  point,  which  was  to  the  southward 
of  the  point  I  was  on.  Oa  the  west  side,  on  Grinuell  Land,  I  took  the 
points  as  far  as  it  conid  l>e  seen.  Cape  Union,  on  Dr.  Hayes's  map,  is 
on  a  line  with  the  coastline.  The  coast  here  rims  due  uorth,  and  there 
were  several  points  on  the  other  side.  Records  were  made  of  these  sur- 
veys, and  were  among  my  pai)ers.  I  just  took  the  observations  at  the 
time.  I  thought  I  could  see  the  horizon  at  forty-five  miles.  I  could  see 
no  elevations.  I  just  saw  this  bright  line,  which  I  took  to  be  water. 
These  observations  were  taken  in  latitude8209',and  we  had  gotto82o  16'  ia 
the  ship.  This  was  ^hirty-eight  miles  farther  uorth.  If  there  were  any 
elevations  directly  to  the  north  they  could  not  be  seen.  The  formation 
of  the  rock  up  there  was  slate.  There  were  some  petrified  bamboo 
canes  found  in  the  slate.  The  soil  in  the  lower  part  of  the  harbor  was 
swampy.  I  could  not  give  any  judgment  of  the  depth  of  soil,  because 
we  could  not  dig.  The  ground  was  frozen.  The  ground  was  frozen  at 
the  surface  in  September.  In  May  we  could  dig  down  about  nine  inches 
before  we  got  to  the  frost,  and  still  later  we  could  dig  dowu  from  one  to 
two  feet.  Tlie  lowest  temperature  that  I  observed  during  winter-quarters 
was  58^  below  zero,  and  this  occurred  in  January,  but  the  coldest  month 
was  March.  During  March  the  mercury  remained  below  the  freezing  of 
mercury  during  the  whole  of  the  month.  It  did  not  get  below  58°.  The 
soil  was  sandy  and  very  dry  in  summer-time;  the  moisture  dried  off 
rapidly.  They  had  rain  in  Thank  God  Harbor  while  I  was  out  on  the 
ice.  Whenever  it  is  raining  on  shore  it  is  snowing  on  the  ice.  We  saw 
a  great  number  of  northern  lights.  I  believe  that  any  clear  day  in  win- 
ter a  northern  light  could  be  seen.  There  is  none  seen  in  summer-time. 
During  night,  I  have  ihonght,  most  every  twenty-four  hours  a  northern 
light  will  be  seen.  The  northern  lights  were  not  in  great  brilliancy  at 
the  far  north.  The  general  feature  was  an  arch,  but  at  time^  we  have 
seen  streamers  also,  and  where  a  corona  was  formed  we  saw  a  rosy  tint. 
We  saw  a  great  many  very  brilliant  lights,  especially  in  the  latitude  of 
6(P.  In  the  sixties  (60^)  the  northern  lights  were  very  brilliant  and 
very  frequent,  and  in  the  seventies,  far  more  rare;  more  scarce  in  this 
latitude  than  that  we  were  in ;  more  frequent,  but  less  brilliant,  as  we 
got  uorth.  We  had  no  auroral  tables  at  our  winter-quarters.  We  ex- 
perienced great  disturbances  of  the  magnetic  needle.  The  observations 
were  made  with  the  magnetometer.  The  disturbances  were  more  previ- 
ous to  the  aurora,  about  six  hours.  The  needle  vaiied  twelve  degrees. 
The  original  deviation  may  have  been  perhaps  forty  minutes.  We  saw 
a  great  number  of  shooting-stars  in  November  and  December.  They 
were  most  abundant  in  November,  about  the  22d.  In  November  I  could 
hardly  step  outside  of  the  observatory  without  seeing  a  shooting  star. 
Did  not  see  any  meteoric  stones.  We  ibuiid  the  musk-ox,  white  d(»g8, 
hares,  and  two  kinds  of  lemmings.  One  has  a  red  back  and  red  cap; 
the  other  was  gray ;  and  both  were  white  in  winter.  The  one  with  a 
red  back  and  cap  is  a  little  larger.  We  did  not  catch  any  fish. 
Saw  immense  quantities  of  shrimps,  but  no  fish.  I  did  not  eat  the 
shrimps,  but  one  of  the  men  had  several  dishes  on  board  the  Polaris. 
The  shrimps  were  so  abundant  that  in  order  to  clear  the  meat  from  the 
bones  of  the  skeletons,  we  just  suspended  them  overboard  half  an  hour, 
and  the  meat  was  all  carried  away.  We  took  two  skeletons  of  the  musk- 
ox.  I  heard  from  the  natives  that  the  musk-ox  that  are  there  are  not 
the  same  as  tbo^e  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  These  latter  have  a  strong 
smell  of  musk,  and  the  meat  has  also  a  very  strong  taste  of  musk.  We 
saw  ducks  and  geese,  snipes,  (the  geese  are  like  our  tame  geese — no 
white  geese,)  dovekies,  and  partridges.    We  did  not  see  any  remains  of 
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man,  bat  we  saw  traces  of  Esquimaux  in  Tbank  God  Harbor,  on  tbe 
ground  to  tbe  sontbward.  We  saw  circles  of  stones,  whicb  indicate 
tbat  tbere  bave  been  Esquimaux  teuts.  They  use  seal-skin  for  tents  in 
tbe  summer-time;  when  they  pull  up  the  tent  they  leave  stones  in  a  cir- 
cle. We  also  found  at  Thank  God  Harbor  the  remains  of  Esquimaux 
weapons ;  for  instance,  tbe  point  of  a  lance,  made  of  bone,  and  tbe 
smaller  harpoon  that  they  use  with  a  line.  These  remains  were  very 
well  preserved.  They  were  not  more  than  ten  or  twenty  years  old.  If 
they  are  dug  out  of  the  ground  and  the  bones  are  very  old,  they  seem 
black;  but  these  seemed  to  be  very  well  preserved.  There  was  another 
thing  that  makes  me  think  that  they  could  not  be  very  old; 
tbey  were  taken  out  of  a  swampy  soil,  and  this  soil  has  been  increas- 
ing so  that  we  could  see  an  increase  during  our  stay  at  Thank  God 
Harbor,  and  the  depth  at  which  these  remains  were  found  was  not 
more  than  two  feet.  The  increase  was  such  that  we  could  see  and  take 
notice  of  it.  There  is  another  thing  that  has  been  found  at  a  great  ele- 
vation: the  runners  of  a  sled  were  found  at  an  elevation  of  900  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  on  Cape  Lupton.  These  habitations  were  summer- 
residences  of  the  Esquimaux.  It  suggested  itself  to  us  that  these  Es- 
quimaux had  only  come  there  during  the  summer,  and  had  gone  back  to 
their  real  place  of  residence  during  the  winter,  it  appears  likely  they  had 
come  from  the  west  coast.  I  think  so,  because  as  far  as  the  Esquimaux 
have  been  traced  on  the  east  side  is  below  Humboldt  Glacier,  and  we  did 
not  tbink  it  likely  that  they  would  start  across  Humboldt  Glacier  and 
come  up  to  latitude  81^  38',  and  more  likely  they  came  from  the  other 
side,  from  Grinnell  Land.  A  very  diligent  Esquimaux  could  live  up 
here  by  providing  a  supply  of  meat  during  the  summer;  there  are  wal- 
rus, and  a  multitude  of  seals.  We  generally  wore  woolen  clothing, 
whicb  is  considerably  \^armcr  than  skin  clothing,  which  is  made  of  seal- 
skin. It  is  only  of  comfort  when  the  wind  is  very  sharp,  and  if  tbe 
woolen  clothing  is  under  the  seal-skin  it  will  prevent  the  cold  entering 
through  the  woolen  clothing.  The  deer-skin  is  tbe  best,  and  bear  is 
very  warm,  but  we  did  not  have  it.  Captain  Hall  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  it.  Our  arms  were  furnished  by  the  Navy  Department,  and 
were  Remington  rifles  and  Sharp's.  The  metallic  cartridges  were  very 
good.  Joe  says  he  likes  the  Kemington  rifles.  He  says  he  would  very 
much  like  to  bave  one.  The  breech  broke  off  of  the  one  he  used  during 
the  whole  voyage  when  we  were  on  the  Tigress.  When  I  last  saw  the 
Polaris  she  was  rounding  Cape  Robertson,  coming  down  toward  North- 
umberland Island.  I  didn't  see  her  in  harbor,  but  others  have  seen  her — 
on  the  bny  ice,  as  I  have  been  told,  between  the  islands  and  the  west 
shore.  The  sound  is  about  twenty-tive  miles  wide.  There  are  natives 
along  here  at  Netlik,  where  is  a  summer- settlement  of  the  Esquimaux. 
They  leave  their  dogs  during  the  winter  on  the  island.  Tbe  dogs  do 
not  try  to  get  away.  I  think  the  Polaris  will  leave  the  harbor  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  she  will  bave  tbe  chances  of  coming  south  and 
getting  to  Disco;  there  she  can  re-coal,  and  go  down  to  Newfoundland. 
I  tbink  she  is  sound  enough  to  go  anywhere.  If  tbey  should  not  be  able 
to  get  her  out  of  harbor,  tbey  can  build  a  scow  out  of  the  timber  of  the 
ship,  and  go  down  in  the  same  manner  as  Kane  did.  Tbey  have  pro- 
visions probably  to  last  them  during  the  winter,  and  on  their  way  home. 
All  the  pork  is  on  board ;  a  whole  room  filled  with  hard  bread ;  a  great 
nnmber  of  barrels  of  flour,  rice,  meal,  &c.  They  will  not  be  likely  to 
kill  seals,  because  there  is  no  experienced  hunter  on  board.  It  is  very 
difflcnlt  for  a  white  man  to  kill  a  seal.  There  were  a  hundred  tons  of 
coal  left  at  Disco,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  stores.    Disco  is  in  lati- 
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tilde  690  13'.  Tbey  are  about  360  miles  north  of  Disco.  As  soon  as 
they  reach  the  first  settlement  they  are  safe ;  this  is  about  250  miles  from 
tbem.  There  is,  however,  an  Esquimaux  settlement  n^ithiu  about  40 
miles  of  them.  (Jape  York  is  100  or  120  miles  from  them ;  that  is  the  next 
permanent  settlement.  I  have  no  doubt  about  their  being  able  to  get  out. 
They  have  a  much  easier  time  to  get  out  than  we  had.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom that  the  ice-bar  is  below  Whale  and  Murcbison  Sounds.  The' only 
difficulty  they  will  have  is  to  break  out ;  and  perhaps  they  will  succeed 
in  breaking  out  in  July.  If  the  ship  should  not  be  sound,  they  will  have 
started  by  this  time  in  a  scow.  They  will  have  to  build  a  sledge  iV)r  the 
scow  and  sled  the  scow  across  the  ice.  They  would  have  to  build  a 
scow  20  feet  long.  They  are  well  supplied  with  provisions.  There  was 
some  difficulty  between  myself  and  Captain  Hall  when  we  started,  at 
Disco.  The  difficulty  was  occasioned  by  Captain  Hall  prohibiting  me 
from  making  any  meteorological  observations,  as  he  wanted  me  to  at- 
tend to  the  navigation  of  the  ship.  I  thought  I  had  to  comply  with 
my  orders.  And  Captain  Hall  intended  to  send  me  back  to  the  States. 
He  ordered  me  to  attend  solely  to  the  navigation  of  the  ship,  and  not 
make  any  meteorological  observations  at  all.  This  is  the  only  difficulty 
I  had  with  Captain  Hall.  I  do  not  know  of  any  violence  on  board  the 
shii) — of  any  violence,  or  any  symptoms  of  it.  There  was  discipline  as 
long  as  Captain  Hall  was  alive ;  but  I  could  not  s^e  much  afterward. 
During  Captain  Hall's  life  the  crew  behaved  pleasantly  ;  there  was  no 
actual  difficulty  after  Captain  Hall's  death.  Our  health  was  very  good. 
There  were  a  few  sj^mptoms  of  scurvy,  but  very  slight ;  I  had  the  scurvy, 
but  not  very  much ;  but  my  legs  were  swollen  and  discolored ;  a  few  ap- 
peared to  complain  about  their  teeth  and  gums.  Doctor  Bessels's  health 
was  very  good ;  Captain  Buddington's  health  was  very  good ;  Mr.  Bryan's 
health  was  very  good.  Dr.  Bessels  sulQfered  very  much  from  his  eyes,  and 
had  very  often  to  abandon  his  work  on  that  account.  There  were  a  few  at- 
tempts to  make  photographs,  but  they  were  generally  failures.  We  had  to 
use  the  observatory  for  a  dark  room,  and  the  moisture  would  concentrate 
on  the  plates  and  freeze  up,  and  so  the  chemicals  would  peel  right  off. 
The  night  we  got  separated  Captain  Buddington  gave  the  orders  to  land 
the  stores  and  provisions  on  the  ice ;  I  heard  him.  He  said,  <'  Heave 
overboard.^  The  provisions  were  kept  in  order,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  any 
moment.  I  threw  my  papers  overboard,  and  Mr.  Bryan  threw  his  over 
on  to  the  ice.  It  was  understood  that  the  order  would  not  be  given 
unless  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  on  to  the  ice.  Captain  Buddington 
was  very  much  excited  when  he  gave  the  order  to  *'  heave  overboard." 
He  ordered  half  the  crew  out  on  the  ice ;  some  men  must  go  out  on  the 
ice  and  collect  the  provisions  and  stores.  He  did  not  send  the  Esqui- 
maux out  of  the  ship  that  I  know.  They  labored  under  the  impression 
that  the  ship  was  in  a  sinking  condition.  Then  they  put  their  children 
out  on  the  ice,  and  put  out  some  of  their  smaller  articles.  Captain  Bud- 
dington was  sober  at  this  time.  Captain  Hall's  papers  were  aboard  at 
the  time.  When  I  saw  Captain  Hall's  journal  last  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  Captain  BuddingJ^on.  I  never  saw  anybody  tear  anything  out  of  the 
journal,  nor  burn  any.  I  attended  to  the  navigation  of  the  ship  after 
leaving  Disco.  I  constructed  the  ship's  track  during  the^  winter.  It  was 
very  difficult,  because  we  had  no  deviation  of  the  compass.  The  ship  was 
not  swung  to  correct  the  compasses  before  we  left  harbor.  These  cal- 
culations were  among  the  things  that  were  thrown  overboard.  They 
were  kept  by  me  in  a  box.  Mr.  Bryan's  were  packed  in  a  similar  box ; 
I  did  not  see  theitn  after  the  ship  went  off.    The  Polaris  steamed  all  the 
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way  from  Disco  to  Winter  Harbor.  She  could  not  have  got  there  with- 
out steaming.  The  wind  was  very  light,  and  mostly  from  the  north. 
At  Newman's  Bay  and  Polaris  Buy  in  the  summer-time  we  found  drift- 
wood, not  large  timber,  but  small  brujsh.  That  which  was  found  in 
Newman's  Bay  was  black  walnut,  ash,  and  red  pine;  some  pieces  were 
six  inches  long  and  some  as  much  as  twelve  inches.  It  was  in  consider- 
able quantity,  and  found  only  on  the  southern  coast.  I  believed  it  came 
from  the  European  seas.  This  wood  did  not  grow  at  Newman's  Bay, 
being  much  larger  than  the  native  growth  of  willow.  It  was  not  cut 
but  broken.  I  looked  carefully  for  wood  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
bay,  but  could  not  find  any.  The  shore  runs  from  N. W.  to  S.E.  Drift- 
wood was  found  the  first  summer  on  Polaris  Bay.  Wood  appeared  to 
be  branches  of  trees ;  the  pine  was  more  decayed  than  any  other;  wal- 
nut was  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  When  cut  it  seemed  to  give 
the  smell  of  walnut ;  was  evidently  not  the  fragment  of  a  vessel.  A 
great  number  of  records  were  put  in  monuments.  When  I  went  to  New- 
man's Bay  I  deposited  one  record-cylinder,  containing  news  of  Captain 
nail's  death,  with  latitude  and  longitude  of  place  of  deposit.  I  believe 
I  surveyed  a  little  above  84^  on  the  west  coast ;  on  the  east  coast 
about  82^  30^  The  character  of  the  coast,  all  along,  is  very  sharp  and 
well  defined — Cape  Lupton  is  the  southern  extremity  of  llobeson  Chan- 
nel ;  Cape  Brevoort  is  the  northern  point  of  Newman's  Bay.  The  name 
given  to  southern  point  of  Newman's  Bay,  by  Captain  Hall,  was  Sumner 
Headland.  The  shores  consisted  of  slate,  and  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs 
were  large  quantities  of  broken  slate  and  granite,  the  latter  being  broken 
from  granite  bowlders  in  the  slate  rock.  It  would  seem  that  at  some, 
time  the  shores  had  been  covered  with  glaciers,  but  at  the  present  time 
none  exist,  except  one  at  the  head  of  Newman's  Bay,  which  does  not  ex- 
tend far  to  the  southward ;  there  are  moraines  visible  on  shores  of  New- 
man's Bay.  One  ice-floe  in  Newman's  Bay  was  three  days  and  nights 
and  half  of  another  day  in  passing  a  given  point|  at  an  estimated  speed 
of  nine  miles  x>er  day.  This  floe  must  have  been  very  wide,  also,  as  it 
seemed  to  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  channel,  grinding  against  ice 
on  both  sides.  Pash-ice  on  coast  of  Labrador  was  fresh-water  ice, 
ground  op  on  the  pack-ice  along  shore.  The  water  we  used  on  the 
floe  during  drift  was  obtained  from  small  fresh-water  lakes,  formed  from 
snow  deposits.    Salt-water  frozen  finally  gives  fresh  ice. 

In  the  spring  of  1872,  Dr.  Bessels  addressed  a  written  communication 
to  Captain  Buddington,  setting  forth  his  wish  that  two  sledge  expedi- 
tions should  be  sent  out  under  his  direction — one  to  the  south  and  the 
other  to  the  north,  and  proposing  a  system  of  signals  by  which  commu- 
nication should  be  kept  up  with  the  ship  in  the'event  of  her  leaving  winter 
quarters  during  the  absence  of  either  expedition.  This  was  answered  in 
writing  by  Captain  Buddington,  to  the  efiect  that  he  proposed  to  take 
tJie  boats  and  go  himself  when  the  weather  become  favorable,  and  no  fur- 
ther action  was  taken  on  the  matter.  I  believe  that  a  party  might  have 
gone  much  farther -north  by  establishing  a  sub-base  of  supplies  at  New- 
man's Bay,  and  this  would  have  been  done  but  for  the  unpleasant  relations 
existing  between  Captain  Buddington  and  Dr.  Bessels.  I  saw  the  whole 
correspondence  referred  to,  and,  in  fact,  wrote  Captain  Buddington's 
letter  lor  him,  under  his  direction. 
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Joseph  JEMerbing  {Esquimatix  Joe)  examined* 

I  have  a  home  in  this  coantry,  near  New  London,  Gonnecticat.  T  came 
to  this  coantry  with  Captain  ILetll,  first  in  1862,  and  afterward  in  1870, 
and  went  with  him  in  the  Polaris  when  she  sailed  from  Brooklyn.  Gap- 
tain  Hall  was  my  friend. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  what  happened  on  board  the  Polaris  after 
you  left  Brooklyn  t 

[An  evident  difficulty  in  comprehending  question.] 

Answer.  Ship  all  right  while  Captain  Hall  alive.  We  went,  first,  New- 
London,  then  Saint  John,  then  to  Holsteinbarg,  Disco,  Upernavik,  Tea- 
siusak,  and  to  north.  I  don't  remember  how  many  days  fi-om  Tessiusak 
to  the  north,  till  stopped  by  ice.  There  we  remained  till  carried  back 
by  the  ice ;  ice  carried  us  back  to  place  where  we  wintered.  We  were 
tied  to  the  ice. 

Question.  What  did  you  do  in  winter  quarters! 

Answer.  I  went  to  hunt  musk-ox  again  with  Mr.  Chester,  with  Cap- 
tain Hall's  permission,  having  seen  animals'  tracks. 

Question.  Did  you  go  on  sledge  journey  with  Captain  Hall  t 

Answer.  Yes ;  I  drove  one  team  of  dogs ;  Hans,  the  other,  with  Mr. 
Chester. 

Question.  How  far  did  you  go  t 

Answer.  I  don't  know,  but  by  (straight)  road  fifty  miles  from  ship,  as 
Captain  Hall  told  me.  The  road  longer  than  this,  but  fifty  miles  straights 
We  staid  two  weeks.  Captain  Hall  called  the  place  Newman's  Bay, 
and  the  northern  part  Cape  Brevoort.  Captain  Hall  wanted  to  go  one 
hundred  miles  from  ship,  but  darkness  came  on,  and  he  could  not.  Then 
we  returned  to  the  ship. 

Question.  Did  Captain  Hall  erect  at  Newman's  Bay  a  cachej  or  leave 
any  record  of  his  visit  t  / 

Answer.  At  Cape  Brevoort  we  buried  the  paper  in  different  languages 
with  writing  which  Captain  Hall  had  for  this  purpose.  We  dug  a  hole 
in  the  earth,  and  made  over  it  a  heap  of  stone,  or  cache.  We  went  on 
the  ice  a  few  miles  farther  north  than  Cape  Brevoort,  but  were  unable 
to  land  at  a  higher  latitude  on  account  of  the  weak  ice  along  shore. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  a  cache  erected  at  any  other  point  t 

Answer.  Yes^  whenever  a  party  went  from  the  ship  to  any  distance 
to  hunt,  or  for  any  purpose,  a  cache  was  built  and  pai)er  deposited. 

Question.  How  was  Captain  Hall's  health  during  this  journey  t 

Answer.  Very  good  all  the  way  and  back ;  told  me  every  time  we 
stopped  that  he  was  happy ;  next  spring  would  go  farther  north.  When 
we  reached  the  ship  it  was  dark — before  supper. 

Question.  How  was  Captain  Hall's  health  at  this  timet 

Answer.  Very  well,  far  as  I  know. 

Question.  Did  you  go  on  board  ship  with  him  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Where  did  he  live  on  board  shipt 

Answer.  In  the  cabin;  with  him, Dr.  Bessels,  Mr.  Schumann,  the  en- 
gineer, and  Mr.  Bryan. 

Question.  Did  you  live  in  the  cabin  t 

Answer.  In  the  cabin  below. 

Question.  When  was  Captain  Hall  taken  sickt 

Answer.  After  supper  somebody  tell  me  Captain  Hall  was  very  sick 
just  after  he  came  on  board. 

Question.  Tell  us  all  about  it. 

Answer.  He  did  not  come  to  supper.    Then  I  went  to  see  Hannah.    I 
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had  driven  sledge  very  hard,  and  after  supper  went  to  sleep  down  stairs. 
Captain  Hall  did  not  eat  supper,  but  only  took  cup  of  coffee.  I  did  not 
see  him  that  night.  I  saw  him  next  morning,  Sunday  morning.  He 
did  not  speak.  He  remained  abed.  Alter  breakfast  he  asked  to  speak 
to  me.  He  says,  *'  Very  sick  last  night."  I  asked  him  what  is  the  mat- 
ter. He  says,  "  I  do  not  know.  I  took  cup  of  coffee.  In  a  little  while 
very  sick  and  vomiting."  He  was  sick  the  first  time  two  or  three  days. 
Complained  of  stomach,  headache,  and  bone-ache.  After  he  got  better 
I  go  to  see  him  every  day,  every  night.  After  a  while  something  the 
matter  with  head.  Did  not  know  anything.  Perhaps  crazy.  I  tried  to 
speak  him.  He  did  not  know  me.  1  wish  to  stay  with  him.  Captain 
Hall  called  me  to  stay  with  him.  After  he  got  belter,  I  asked  him  what 
made  him  sick.  He  says,  "  I  don't  know.-'  Everybody  went  to  break- 
fast. 1  staid  with  him.  I  said  I  was  very  glad  he  was  better.  He  said, 
"  I  have  been  sick.  Don't  know  whether  I  will  live  or  not."  I  asked 
him,  "Do  you  know  what  is  matter!"  He  says,  "  I  can't  tell  what  is 
the  matter.  Bad  stomach.  Very  bad  stomach."  After  getting  break- 
fast 1  wanted  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  A  man  came 
down  into  the  cabin,  and  he  said  nothing  to  me  more.  After  that  Han- 
nah talked  to  him.  Every  morning  I  was  absent  seal-hunting.  I  over- 
heard Captain  Buddington  talk  about  Captain  Hall.  I  wanted  to  hear. 
Captain  Buddington  said  he  was  sick  again.  Did  not  know  me.  Once 
in  a  while  he  called,  "  Halloo,  Joe !"  Then  did  not  know  me.  Two 
nights  he  was  very  sick.    Died  two  nights  and  one  day  after. 

Question.  Did  he  speak  to  you  again  ? 

Answer.  Last  time  did  not  know  me.  Wanted  drink  cold  water,  I 
tried  to  speak  to  him.  He  did  not  know  roe.  I  gave  him  a  glass  of 
water.    He  could  not  swallow  it.    It  came  from  his  nose. 

Question.  How  long  was  he  sick  altogether  ? 

Answer.  I  think  about  two  weeks. 

Question.  Did  he  say  anything  else  ? 

Answer.  Nothing  else. 

Question.  He  did  not  say  anything  about  being  poisoned  ? 

Answer.  Yes ;  something.  1  can't  tell  sure.  After  getting  to  ship 
he  asked  me,  "Now,  Joe,  did  you  drink  bad  coffee!"  I  told  him  no. 
I  did  not  feel  sick. 

Question.  Did  yon  drink  of  the  same  coffee  ! 

Answer.  I  do  not  know ;  the  cook  gave  it  ti^  me. 

Question.  What  more  did  Captain  Hall  say  ! 

Answer.  That  the  coffee  made  him  sick. 

Question.  Was  that  when  you  first  went  to  see  him  ! 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Did  he  talk  to  yon  afterward  ! 

Answer.  No ;  that  was  the  last  time  he  talked  in  that  way. 

Question.  Were  you  with  him  when  he  died  ! 

Answer.  At  that  time  very  sick;  did  not  know  anything;  could  not 
swallow.  Captain  Buddington  called  me  in  the  morning.  He  said, 
"Captain  Hall  very  near  dying;  most  dead."  Then  I  got  up  and  go 
see;  his  breath  was  gone.  [Joe  and  Hannah  much  affected.]  It  was 
very  hard  at  that  time.  Our  friend  gone.  I  did  not  see  him  much 
when  he  died. 

Question.  Did  Captain  Hall  tell  you  at  any  time,  when  he  knew  what 
he  was  saying,  that  anybody  had  poisoned  him  ! 

Answer.  Once,  all  alone,  he  tell  me, ''  Bad  stuff  in  coffee ;  feel  it  after 
awhile ;  burn  stomach." 

Question.  When  did  he  tell  you  that! 

22n 
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Answer.  That  time  he  was  a  little  better. 

Question.  That  was  the  only  time  he  spoke  of  it  t 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  else  speak  of  it  ? 

Answer.  Some  "time  after  that  I  heard  Captain  Buddington  and  all 
the  men  in  cabin  talk ;  I  did  not  know  what  they  mean  ;  I  could  not 
understand  all  they  say ;  can't  say  what. 

Question.  You  saw  Captain  Hall  buried  f 

Answer.  Yes ;  my  wife  and  little  child. 

Question.  Who  read  the  service  f 

Answer.  Mr.  Bryan. 

Question.  Who  dug  his  grave  t 

Answer.  Captain  Tyson,  with  some  men  ;  Mr.  Morton  ;  dug  with  pick- 
ax through  the  stone  aud  frozen  ground. 

Question.  What  did  they  put  over  his  grave  f 

Answer.  A  board,  with  painted  marks,  at  the  head  of  the  grave. 

Question.  What  did  they  do  after  his  death  f 

Answer.  Nothing  much ;  at  that  time  very  dark. 

Question.  Was  there  any  quarreling  on  board  ship  before  Captain 
Hall  died  ? 

Answer.  Not  much  that  I  understood ;  I  was  out  sealing  every  day. 

Question.  After  Captain  Hall  died  was  there  any  quarreling  f 

Answer.  Very  little — sometimes. 

Question.  How  diu  Captain  Buddington  treat  you  ? 

Answer.  Pretty  well 5  not  so  good  *ds  Captain  Hall  after  that;  he 
treated  us  pretty  well. 

Question.  What  happened  till  the  time  you  were  left  on  the  ice  f 

Answer.  We  staid  on  board  till  Tyson  and  Chester  went  north  in 
boat ;  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  with  them.  Captain  Hall  told  me  that 
we  must  go  north  before  we  turned  back.  Once  in  a  while  I  asked  Cap- 
tain Buddington  to  let  me  do  something  before  we  return  to  American 
I  would  like  to  go  north  before  going  south.  Captain  Buddington  told 
me  to  go  aboard  ;  he  would  not  let  me  go  north  with  the  party.  Mr. 
Chester  before,  with  Doctor  Bessels  and  Mr.  Bryan,  went  south  some 
two  weeks;  I  went  with  them.  But  Captain  Buddington  would  not 
let  me  go  north.  1  asked  him  to  go  on  expedition  proposed — one  boat 
for  Hans,  another  for  me.  He  said,  ^^You  no  go;  you  stay  aboard 
ship.'^    It  made  me  feel  bad.    I  never  went  north  again. 

Question.  What  did  you  do  besides  hunting  I 

Answer.  Nearly  all  the  men  went  in  the  expedition.  I  had  work 
aboard  shi])  to  do. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  when  you  lost  the  ship  ! 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  did  you  get  out  of  the  ship  t 

Answer.  There  was  a  big  floe  that  the  ship  was  alongside  two 
months.  Came  south  with  it.  After  getting  supper  one  night  the  ship 
came  pretty  near  shore.  Somebody  called  me  and  told  me  to  get  every- 
thing ready.  1  went  on  deck.  In  a  little  while  ship  was  shaken  by  ice* 
Tipped  up.  Shoved  up  on  beam-ends.  Everybody  worked  to  get  pro- 
vision and  clothing  on  ice.  Captain  Buddington  sent  us  down  on  the 
ice.  Then  Hannah  and  little  girl  got  on  ice.  Blowing  hard.  Very 
dark.  Half  the  men  on  board  ship.  Men  working  on  the  ice.  I  was 
helping.  I  had  rifle  and  ammunition.  Took  care  of  my  rifle  for  fear  I 
should  need.  After  while  wind  came  harder.  Storming.  Ice  broke  be- 
tween ns  and  the  ship.  Ship  floated  ofi:*.  In  a  little  while  we  lost  her. 
The  anchor  holding  ice  had  broke  away.    We  waited  till  daylight.    I 
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thoaght  we  should  never  again  see  steamer.  After  daylight  I  saw,  the 
other  side  of  cape,  smoke.  I  thougiit  the  vessel  would  come  to  look  for 
us.  We  could  see  steam-pipe  on  board  ship.  We  put  big  rubber 
blanket  on  mast,  but  they  went  back  of  island  and  did  not  come  for  us. 
Can't  tell  whether  they  were  much  injured  or  all  right.  Ship  no  leak. 
Xo  hurt  about  it.  I  went  to  look  after  my  things,  and  in  a  little  while 
ship  gone. 

Question.  You  don't  think  they  left  you  on  the  ice  on  purpose. 

Answer.  No,  ice  broke.    Captain  thought  he  would  lose  ship. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  ship  could  return  to  you  f 

Answer.  Everybody  think  she  could  come  back.  Ice  in  small  pieces. 
Had  gone  through  much  worse  ice  before. 

Qiiestion.  Have  you  with  you  anything  belonging  to  Captain  Hall  f 

Answer.  Yes.    1  have  Captain  HalPs  writing-desk. 

I  Witness  produces  writing-desk,  containing  several  packages  of  letters 
addressed  to  Captain  Hall,  and  other  papers.] 

Question.  Where  did  you  get  this  ? 

Answer.  From  Captain  Buddington.  He  told  me,  at  first,  that  it  be- 
longed with  the  ship's  papers,  but  at  last  he  gave  it  to  me.  It  was  put 
out  on  the  ice  with  the  other  things  from  ship,  where  I  found  it.  I  lived 
on  the  ice  with  Captain  Tyson.  Men  were  sometimes  hungry  and  un- 
ruly. 

Question.  Was  everybody  on  board  ship  well  when  you  saw  them 
last! 

Answer.  Yes.  Dr.  Bessels,  Mr.  Bryan,  and  everybody.  Plenty  of 
seal-meat.    Plenty  of  provisions. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  ship  safe? 

Answer.  I  don't  know.  If  they  try  to  save  it  they  will  save  it.  It  is 
very  strong.    Can  be  saved. 

Question.  Do  you  want  to  return  North  I 

Answer.  I  would  not  like  to  5  Captain  Hall  my  friend.  With  a  roan 
like  him,  I  would  go  back.  Captain  Buddington  get  drunk  sometimes, 
little  after  Captain  Hall's  death ;  didn't  see  it  before.  Once  in  a  while 
Captain  Hall  would  distribute  little  liquor  to  crew. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  else  you  can  think  of,  or  that  you  want 
to  tell  f 

Answer.  Captain  Hall  good  man.  Very  sorry  when  he  die.  No  get 
north  after  that.    Don't  know  nothing  more. 


Hannah  (wife  of  Joe)  examined^  Joe  remaining  present 

Question.  You  are  the  wife  of  Joe  t 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  And  sailed  in  the  Polaris  with  Captain  Hall  t 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Did  anything  remarkable  happen  before  you  got  to  Disco  t 

Answer.  Nothing.  We  went  north,  stopping  at  Upernavik  and  Tes- 
siusak,  and  thence  till  stopped  by  the  ice.  Atter  we  were  stopped  by 
the  ice  the  ship  was  driven  back,  and  then  went  into  winter  quarters. 
1  remember  Captain  Hall'sdeparture  on  the  northern  journey,  and  his  re- 
t4im.  I  came  down  on  the  ice  to  see  him.  He  was  pleased  with  his 
journey.    Had  had  a  good  time.    He  said  he  would  finish  next  spring. 

Question.  When  did  you  next  see  Captain  Hall  on  board  ship  t 

Answer.  About  an  hour  after  getting  on  board  Captain  Hall  sent  the 
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little  girl  to  call  me  up.  I  found  Mr.  Morton  undressing  him,  and  wash- 
ing  his  feet.  Captain  Hall  was  sick.  He  spoke  about  being  sick  and 
vomiting.  He  said  he  had  vomited  three  times  since  he  came  on  board. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  got  cold.  He  said  he  felt  well  enough  in  the 
morning. 

Question.  Was  he  numb  on  one  side! 

Answer.  He  did  not  say. 

Question.  What  d'*"'  he  say  else% 

Answer.  Nothin  g  oide  at  that  ti  me.  He  wanted  me  to  make  ready  things 
for  journey  with  Tyson  and  Chester.  He  thought  he  was  going  to  get 
better  right  off,  and  wanted  me  to  be  ready  next  day  but  one. 

Question.  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  t^ofiee  ? 

Answer.  Not  at  that  time. 

Question.  When  did  he  say  anything  about  it  to  you? 

Answer.  Next  day.  Very  sick  then.  Worse  than  last  night.  I  ob- 
served him  close.  He  was  very  sleepy.  He  felt  bad.  He  wanted  to 
keep  still.    Did  not  say  much. 

Question.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  coffee  being  bad  ? 

Answer.  After  he  had  been  bad  about  the  head  he  began  to  get  bet- 
ter. Then  he  talked  about  the  cofi'ee.  He  said  the  cotfee  ma^e  him 
sick.    Too  sweet  for  him.    "  It  made  me  sick  and  to  vomit." 

Question.  He  said  it  was  too  sweet  for  him  f 

Answer.  Yes.  That  was  all.  1  used  to  make  coffee  for  him  and  tea. 
He  said  he  never  saw  anything  like  the  coffee  he  took  on  coming  on 
board. 

Question.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  anybody  having  poisoned 
him? 

Question.  When  something  was  the  matter  with  his  head,  and  he 
was  hallooing  and  talking,  he  spoke  of  somebody  having  poisoned  him ; 
but  only  when  he  was  crazy. 

Question.  Did  you  believe  anybody  had  poisoned  him  ? 

Answer.  No ;  1  did  not  believe  it. 

Question.  Did  Captain  Hall  have  any  quarrel  ? 

Answer.  No  quarrel  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  You  were  with  him  every  day  while  sick  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  never  heard  him-accuse  anybody  of  having  poisoned 
him,  except  when  delirious  ? 

Answer.  No. 

Question.  Did  Captain  Hall  speak  to  you  after  his  first  sickness  re- 
garding his  feelings  f 

Answer.  Captain  Hall  told  me  after  his  first  sickness  that  his  stomach 
was  all  right,  and  thought  he  would  get  better. 

Question.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  his  papers? 

Answer.  O,  yes.  He  said  to  take  care  of  the  papers;  get  them  home, 
and  give  them  to  the  Secretary.  If  anything  had  happened  to  the 
Secretary,  to  give  them  to  some  one  else.  After  his  death  I  told  Ca^v 
tain  Buddington  of  this  charge  several  times.  He  said  he  would  give 
them  to  me  by  and  by. 

Question.  Were  you  with  him  when  he  died  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  was  he  when  he  died  ? 

Answer.  Very  bad.  Would  halloo.  He  wanted  Captain  Buddington 
to  come  up  stairs.  Joe  got  up.  All  the  rest  got  up.  Did  not  know  as 
then.  He  thought  he  was  dreaming.  I  asked  him  what  he  wa«  about. 
He  did  not  knaw  what  he  was  saying.    He  looked  at  me,  and  wanted  to 
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know  where  Hanuah  was.  Did  not  know  me.  Then,  till  ship  came  south, 
Joe  was  hunting,  and  I  remained  on  board. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  when  you  lost  the  ship  I 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  was  that  f 

Answer.  The  wind  blew  hard.  We  were  driven  on  ice.  Captain 
Buddington  thought  the  ship  was  going  to  be  lost.  Ordered  everj^- 
thiug  ready  to  go  on  ice.  I  took  my  clothes.  We  tried  to  get  every- 
thing off.  We  all  worked  like  horses.  Everybody  tumbled  over 
everybody.  Then  I  went  or  the  ice,  and  then  came  aboard  again. 
I  had  left  my  trunk  on  board.  I  asked  the  fireman  who  was 
pumping  how  the  ship  was.  He  said  the  ship  was  all  right.  Was 
not  tipped  over  at  this  time.  He  was  pumping  close  to  my  door. 
He  said,  "  You  need  not  carry  anything  more  out,  you  will  come 
aboard  all  right  to-night.''  I  staid  down  in  cabin  a  few  minutes.  Cap- 
tain Buddington  told  me  to  go  on  ice,  and  to  take  my  things  with  me. 
I  told  him  that  fireman  said,  ship  all  right.  He  replied,  "  Never  you 
mind;  take  liltle  girl  and  go  on  ice."  Mr,  Myers  came  on  ice  little  after 
T  did.  In  a  few  minutes  ship  went.  Very  dark.  Snowing  thick,  wet. 
The  ship  broke  away  from  us.  The  hawser  slipped  from  anchor,  which 
had  been  planted  in  the  ice.  It  was  gone  in  a  few  minutes,  it  was  so 
dark. 

Question.  Did  you  see  the  ship  agaiiif 

Answer.  Yes,  next  morning.  We  tried  to  go  on  shore,  to  the  ship, 
but  we  were  prevented  by  the  drifting  ice.  Then  we  got  back  on  the 
same  floe.  That  night  we  were  blown  away  and  floated  off.  We  never 
saw  the  ship  again.  I  think  the  ship  would  have  saved  us  if  she  had 
come  out  after  us  in  the  first  place,  but  the  heavy  wind  carried  us  ofl*. 
We  felt  bad  enough. 

Question.  Don't  you  think  they  tried  to  come  to  you  ? 

Answer.  Don't  believe  they  saw  us  5  we  saw  them. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  ship  is  all  right  now  f 

Answer.  O,  yes ;  it  is  safe.  It  is  in  a  very  good  place.  Tliere  are  no 
icebergs  there.  They  are  behind  a  little  island.  They  will  be  able  to  get 
out  in  the  summer-time. 

Qnestkm.  Do  you  think  they  have  plenty  of  provisions  ! 

Answer.  O,  yes ;  some  Esquimaux  there.  They  can  hunt  for  fresh 
meat.  Esquimaux  can  come  to  them  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  made.  We 
floated  off  on  this  cake  of  ice.  We  were  on  it  nearly  five  months. 
Then  we  traveled  from  piece  to  piece. 

Question.  Who  was  in  command  of  the  party  on  the  ice! 

Answer.  Nobody. 

Question.  Was  not  Captain  Tyson  in  command  t 

Answer.  Well,  he  did  not  have  much.  He  could  not  control  them. 
He  tried  to  do  everything  he  could.  He  was  a  good  man.  We  have 
known  him  a  good  many  years.  He  tried  to  do  everything  for  the 
best ;  sometimes  they  would  not  mind  him  ;  I  sorry,  and  Joe  very  sorry 
too.  Sometime  little  provisions  left ;  just  before  we  were  taken  off, 
about  a  week,  we  thought  we  were  going  to  starve,  but  the  bear 
sjived  us ;  the  bear  came  across  the  pack-ice.  He  smelt  the  seals,  and 
the  people.  Joe  chased  him  ;  the  men  laid  down  out  of  sight.  These 
auimals  sometimes  go  out  on  the  ice  in  that  wfty.  Have  seen  Esqui- 
luaux  crazy  sometimes.  No  doctor;  some  of  us  take  care  of  him  ;  some- 
times men,  and  sometimes  women;  don't  know  what  makes  it. 
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Hans  Christian  examined.    , 

Qaestion.  Do  you  talk  £nglisb  f 

Answer.  Very  little. 

[The  examiDatlou  conducted  principally  through  interpretation  of  Joe 
and  Hannah.] 

Was  in  the  ship  when  Captain  Hall  died ;  was  with  him  in  his  journey 
north ;  with  Mr.  Chester  and  Captain  Hall. 

Question.  Was  Captain  Hall  well? 

Answer.  Yes,  very  good.  Came  aboard  in  afternoon ;  pretty  quick  he 
got  sick ;  don't  know  what  was  the  matter. 

Question.  Were  you  with  him  while  he  was  sick  I 

Answer.  I  was  alongside  of  him  after  he  was  sick. 

Question.  Was  he  crazy  ! 

Answer.  I  don't  know.  (After  urging  by  Joe.)  Yes,  all  the  time.  I 
remember  the  night  when  we  lost  the  ship. 

Question.  How  did  you  get  out  of  her! 

Answer.  I  took  wife  and  children  out,  and  put  them  on  the  ice.  I 
thought  ship  was  gone.  Ice  soon  broke.  Line  break,  and  ship  went 
away  in  the  night.  Little  use  on  the  ice.  We  floated  on  the  ice  for  six 
months.  Killed  two  bears  and  many  seals,  and  at  la^t  were  picked  up 
by  Tigress. 

Hannah  was  directed  to  ask  Hans  if  he  had  anything  more  to  say. 
[Hannah.]  He  has  nothing  further  he  wants  to  say.  Too  hot  here; 
children  sick,  and  he  wants  to  go  home  right  off. 

[Hans  much  pleased  at  promise  of  return  to  Greenland.] 


John  Herron^  steward^  examined. 

I  was  born  in  Liverpool,  but  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  31 
years  ot  age,  and  was  a  steward  of  the  Polaris,  and  sailed  with  her 
from  New  York.  After  leaving  Upernavik,  we  were  progressing  north- 
ward. Were  stopped  by  the  ice  a  little,  but  forced  our  way  through  it 
across  Melville  Bay,  and  up  Smith's  Sound.  Went  on  till  we  came  to 
what  was  supposed  to  be  Kane's  Open  Polar  Sea.  We  found  that  to  be 
a  bay.  Captain  Hall  called  that  bay  Polaris  Bay.  Went  beyond  that 
through  another  bay,  about  thirty  or  thirty-tive  miles  wide,  which  Cap- 
tain Hall  called  Eobeson  Channel  or  Strait.  We  went  up  this  channel 
to  latitude  82^  16' ;  that  was  what  the  scientific  men  made  it.  Don't 
think  Captain  Hall  thought  it  was  higher,  at  least  didn't  hear  him  say 
anything  to  the  contrary.  I  could  not  see  through  the  strait  at  that 
time,  as  it  was  hazy,  but  the  following  summer  I  could.  We  came  down 
into  Polaris  Bay,  where  we  had  our  winter-quarters.  We  put  provisions 
ashore,  and  built  an  observatory  on  shore  for  the  scientific  men.  On 
the  12th  of  October  Captain  Hall  went  north  on  a  sledge-journey.  A 
very  stormy  winter-day  set  in,  and  I  was  afraid  he  would  suffer  from  the 
cold.  When  he  came  back  I  asked  him  if  he  had  been  in  snow-houses,  but 
said  he  had  been  traveling  all  the  time.  He  came  back  on  the  24th  of 
October.  I  met  him  in  the  gangway,  and  shook  hands  with  him.  He 
seemed  pleased  with  the  way  things  had  been  going  while  he  was 
away.  Presume  he  had  a  good  account  from  Captain  Buddington.  He 
thanked  the  men  for  conducting  themselves  so  well  while  awaj'.  When 
he  came  into  the  cabin  the  heat  seemed  to  affect  him  very  much.    The 
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temperatare  in  the  cabin  was  about  60°  to  70^;  oatside  it  was  about  15^ 
to  2{P  below  zero.  I  think  the  change  of  temperature  affected  him.  All 
our  men  have  suffered,  and  I  myself  have  suffered  very  much  since  wo 
came  aboard  the  ship  Tigress.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  any  coffee  ready. 
I  tDld  him  there  was  always  enough  under  way  down  stairs  in  the 
galley.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  have  anything  else.  He  said 
that  was  all  he  wanted.  I  went  down  stairs  and  got  a  cup  of 
coffee.  I  did  not  make  the  coffee.  1  told  the  cook  it  was  for 
Captain  Hall.  He  drank  white  lump-sugar  in  his  coffee.  Neveiv 
cared  for  milk.  He  then  took  a  hot-bath,  a  foot-bath,  with  a 
sponge.  He  did  not  complain  of  feeling  unwell  when  he  drank  the 
cup  of  coffee;  said  he  felt  tired,  and  soon  after  laid  down  for  the  night. 
1  don't  think  he  was  sick  that  night.  He  might  possibly  have  been 
sick  without  my  knowing  it.  Not  until  a  couple  of  days  afterward  he 
had  the  doctor  attend  to  him.  He  was  not  a  man  to  take  much  medi- 
cine. Dr.  Bessels  attended  him,  I  think  it  was  on  the  third  day 
when  he  took  to  his  bed.  He  was  taken  down  suddenly.  I  thought  it 
was  the  heat,  and  the  doctor  said  it  was  apoplexy.  He  might  have  been 
paralyzed  before  he  died.  I  do  not  remember  about  that.  There  were 
a  few  times  when  I  thought  he  seemed  to  be  getting  well.  I  saw  him 
sitting  in  the  cabin  dressed  and  writing.  I  asked  Mr.  Morton  how  he 
was.  We  did  not  eat  in  that  cabin  then.  We  had  another  place  for 
dining,  and  I  didn't  go  in  very  often  through  the  day.  I  did  not  see 
him  die,  but  shortly  after.  It  was  in  the  morning,  a  little  of  three 
o'clock.  I  have  forgotten  the  day ;  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  No- 
vember. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  that  he  accused  any  one  of  trying  to  poison 
him! 

Answer.  I  have  heard  him  pass  remarks  of  that  kind  about  his  medi- 
cine, but  did  not  take  any  notice  of  it.  One  ni&rht  he  threw  his  cur- 
tains aside  and  said  the  cook  had  a  gun  in  his  bed,  and  wanted  to 
sboot  him. 

Question.  Did  you  have  anj'  idea  that  he  died  from  any  other  than 
natural  causes  ! 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  and  have  no  other  idea  than  that  now. 

Question.  Was  there  any  quarreling  between  him  arid  anybody  else! 

Answer.  There  was  something  that  was  not  right  between  him  and 
Mr.  Meyer  at  Disco.  Something  about  an  order  he  would  not  obey. 
Captain  Hall  wished  him  to  do  some  writing  for  him,  which  he  refused 
to  do.  Captain  Hall  told  him  he  was  the  officer  of  the  vessel,  and  Mr. 
Meyer  said  he  had  his  orders  from  headquarters.  Captain  Hall  wished 
him  to  produce  these  orders,  and  then  Dr.  Bessels  took  the  thing  up  and 
said  that  if  Mr.  Meyer  wanted  to  go  on  shore  he  could  do  so.  The 
men  said  if  he  did  they  would  do  the  same.  Captain  Hall  then  went 
himself  and  spoke  to  the  men.  The  consequence  was  Mr.  Meyer  went  to 
his  duty,  and  Dr.  Bessels  to  his.  During  Captain  Hall's  life-time  there 
was  nothing  more  of  this  kind.  I  think  every  man  respected  Captain 
Hall  very  much ;  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  one  that  would  have  done 
nnything  wrong  to  him.  There  was  a  coolness  between  him  and  Dr. 
Bessels;  I  don't  believe  he  was  the  man  he  expected  when  he  left  the 
United  States,  and  he  could  not  help  showing  it  sometimes.  That  is  the 
only  reason  I  can  see  for  it.  Captain  Hall  died  and  was  buried,  and 
the  ship  lay  in  winter-quarters  until  the  next  summer.  We  drifted  up 
alongside  an  iceberg,  where  a  spur  made  out  under  her  bow.  We  could 
not  get  her  off,  and  she  rode  on  that  all  winter,  rising  and  falling  with 
the  tide,  straining  her  stem  so  that  she  leaked  very  bad  next  spring 
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when  she  broke  out.  That  was  the  only  lesik  she  had.  I  never  knew 
her  to  make  much  water  on  the  passage.  During  the  winter  we  done 
very  little;  when  the  weather  permitted  the  men  cleaned  decks  but  most 
of  the  time  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  amuse  themselves.  The  sci- 
entiiic  men  kept  up  their  observations  night  and  day,  relieving  each 
other — I  mean  Dr.  Bessels,  Mr.  Bryan,  and  Mr.  Meyer.  In  the  spring 
they  went  on  an  expedition  north.  Captain  Tyson  went  in  one  boat, 
Mr.  Chester  in  the  other.  I  did  not  go  with  them  ;  I  was  with  the 
ship.  I  didn't  take  notice  what  the  temperature  was  there  in  the  summer, 
bnt  in  quiet  weather,  when  there  was  not  wind,  it  was  very  nice  weather. 
There  was  not  very  much  snow ;  the  snow  that  falls  there  is  as  fine 
as  flour,  so  fine  that  if  we  were  not  dressed  in  skins  it  would  go  right 
through  our  clothes.  There  were  plenty  of  flowers  there ;  they  grow 
out  of  a  kind  of  moss  that  grows  there ;  there  were  several  specimens 
brought  aboard  tl|e  ship.  If  the  ship  comes  home  there  will  be  plenty; 
I  have  none  here  with  me ;  could  not  save  any.  I  remember  seeing 
some  timber  that  had  been  carried  there — part  of  a  sleigh.  There  were 
traces  of  Esquimaux  in  Polaris  Bay ;  they  seemed  to  come  down  in  the 
fall  and  go  up  again  in  the  spring.  There  was  also  a  little  drift  timber 
brought  back  to  the  ship;  it  was  so  much  worn  could  not  say  what  kind 
it  was.  They  had  also  made  a  fire  in  Nevvman's  Bay.  There  were  some 
records  put  ashore  in  Polaris  Bay,  in  a  mountain  ;  I  have  forgotten  the 
name.  I  heard  them  speak  about  it;  I  did  not  see  them  do  it;  bnt  of 
course  it  was  done.  Captain  Hall  threw  some  of  those  cylinders  over- 
board with  records  in.  We  finally  started  to  go  south  in  August-  We 
had  tried  to  go  farther  north.  We  went  on  the  mountain  and  could  see 
pretty  good  water  to  the  north.  Just  at  that  time  we  thought  we  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  getting  north.  Finally  concluded  to  go  south; 
tried  to  pick  the  best  route.  We  had  about  40  or  50  miles  pretty 
straight  run,  and  then  got  beset ;  drifted  right  down  and  got  surrounded. 
We  tried  several  times  to  get  out ;  we  tried  to  get  into  one  of  the  leads, 
but  found  it  impossible;  if  we  had. more  steam-power  we  could  have 
done  so.  The  screw  of  the  steamer  was  bent ;  the  ice  had  been  knock- 
ing against  it. 

I  remember  the  night  we  got  separated  from  the  ship ;  it  was  the  15th 
of  October ;  it  was  almost  altogether  dark  in  that  latitude  then ;  it  hap- 
pened in  the  evening;  wind  w^as  blowing;  cannot  say  if  it  was  snow- 
ing; it  is  always  drifting  there.  1  did  not  keep  any  record  aboard  the 
ship ;  I  did  not  have  time.  On  the  ice  I  did.  The  ice  came  pressing  in 
on  our  starboard  side.  Captain  Buddington  gave  the  word  for  every 
man  to  save  what  he  could,  and  look  out  for  his  life.  We  had  every- 
thing brought  on  deck  for  such  an  occasion ;  everything  was  in  readi- 
ness. The  first  thing  we  done  was  to  place  the  women  and  children  on 
the  ice,  expecting  the  ship  to  go  down  every  minute.  Next  thing  we 
thi:ew  over  provisions ;  we  threw  them  so  fast  that  sjme  of  them  were 
getting  lost.  Captain  Buddington  sang  out  for  some  of  the  men  to  get 
on  the  ice.  W^e  got  on  the  ice  to  move  the  things  back,  and  then  went 
aboard  to  get  some  cooking-utensils.  I  went  aboard  to  hand  some 
things  out ;  I  had  been  out  again  but  a  few  minutes  when  they  sang 
out,  "  Lower  the  boats."  The  ice  we  were  on  was  cracking.  The  ship 
slipped  anchor,  and  in  three  or  four  minutes  we  were  afloat  on  difiereut 
pieces  of  ice.  The  ship  went  away  in  the  darkness.  We  had  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  provisions,  but  saved  very  little  of  them.  AVe  tried 
to  get  ashore  next  morning.  We  thought  by  launching  a  boat  we  could 
take  everything  we  had  ashore.  We  got  about  half  a  mile  when  the 
tunning  ice  stopped  as.    We  saw  the  ship  to  the  northward  of  us;  we 
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all  tboupfht  she  was  coming  for  us.  We  set  a  flag  up ;  we  bad  an  India- 
rubber  blanket,  and  thought  they  would  see  it  against  the  snow.  I 
think  they  could  hardly  help  seeing  us.  We  remained  there  quietly, 
thinking  they  were  coming  for  us.  She  steamed  behind  an  island, 
Northumberland  Island  I  think  it  is  called,  and  then  we  lost  sight  of 
her.  We  saw  she  was  not  coming  for  us.  At  the  same  time  we  went 
drifting  south.  We  tried  agaiu  that  night,  but  could  not  get  ashore ; 
tried  several  times  after  that,  but  lost  things  each  time.  We  finally  got 
hack  on  the  main  floe,  on  which  the  ship  was  originally  anchored.  In 
trying  to  get  ashore  we  lost  one  of  our  boats,  but  found  it  agaiu  after- 
ward. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  the  condition  of  the  ship  I 

Answer.  When  the  order  was  given  to  get  the  things' ofi^  and  the 
fireman  went  back,  the  mate  told  him  to  stay  on  board ;  she  was  mak- 
ing no  more  water  then  than  she  had  been  all  along,  I  do  not  think 
the  crushing  she  received  then  made  her  leak  any  more ;  she  was  a 
splendid  iceboat  ifshe  only  had  a  little  more  steam-power.  She  was 
built  very  strong.  Her  beams  and  knees  were  sound  and  good.  I  don't 
think  Captain  Buddington  meant  to  abandon  us.  He  either  thought 
we  could  easily  get  ashore,  or  else  he  could  not  get  through  the  ice. 
I  don't  think  he  would  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Standing  on  the  ship, 
you  would  naturally  think  we  could  get  ashore ;  it  may  have  looked  to 
liim  that  we  were  right  under  the  lee  of  the  shore.  It  is  very  likely 
that  be  thought  we  could  get  ashore,  and  that  he  didwt  understand  our 
signals. 

Question.  Do  you  know  if  Captain  Buddington  ever  got  dnmk  ! 

Answer.  You  want  the  truth  ;  I  must  answer  you  when  you  ask  me. 
He  did,  both  before  and  after  Captain  Hall's  death  ;  ottener  after  than 
before.  Captain  Hall  must  have  seen  it  on  him  several  times.  Captain 
Buddington  came  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  give  him  some  liquor ;  he 
said  he  put  a  case  in  the  store-room  that  was  not  on  my  list;  so  I  went 
to  Captain  Hall  and  asked  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  put  the  liquor 
in  the  magazine.  You  ask  Captain  Hall  anything,  he  would  look  at  it 
in  the  right  light.  He  did  that,  but  that  didn't  save  it ;  he  took  it  away 
and  I  didn't  have  any  more  to  do  with  it. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  other  oflBcers,  except  Captain 
Buddington,  drunk  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  they  used  to  drirk,  but  I  never  saw  them  drunk. 
Captain  Buddington.  if  he  drinks  at  all,  must  get  drunk.  He  drank 
whiskey  while  it  la^tied.  I  have  seen  him  drink  alcohol  before  we  came 
away.  There  were  several  cases  alcohol  on  board  the  sliip.  When  I 
didnt  know  where  he  got  his  drink  from,  I  thought  he  must  have  been 
at  the  alcohol.  I  couldn't  dispute  anything  with  the  captain  of  the 
ship. 

QuCvStion.  Do  you  know  of  any  diflBculty  happening  to  the  ship  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  drunk  ! 

Answer.  When  we  got  beset  in  the  ice  in  S(P  11',  I  think  he  was 
drunk  ou  these  nights,  but  it  was  not  the  drink's  fault  that  we  got  beset. 
He  was  not  drunk  when  we  parted  from  the  ship ;  I  am  pretty  sure  of 
that.  I  do  not  know  of  any  dispute  aboard  the  ship  at  any  time.  After 
Captain  Hall  died,  Captain  Buddington  took  command,  and  his  com- 
mand was  submitted  to  by  everybody  on  board.  I  kept  a  record  on  the 
ice  after  we  left  the  aliip,  every  day,  from  the  time  we  parted  from  the 
Khiptill  we  were  picked  up.  That  will  tell  the  story  better  than  I  cau 
tell  it  now. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  Polaris  will  come  out  all  right  ? 
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Answer,  Yes,  sir;  she  is   ia  very  good  winter-quarters;  by  next 
month  will  be  making  water.    They  have  plenty  provisions  aboard. 
They   have   fewer   people    than   we.     There   are   fourteen   men  on 
board;    we  have    sixteen.     They    have    got  rice;   plenty   of  flour, 
enough  to  have  fresh  bread  every  day.     They  have  about  tweQty- 
five  tons  of  coal  on  board.    Would  not  have  enough  to  steam  to  Disco. 
Could  steam  over,  no  doubt,  with  the  wind  in  their  favor.    Captain 
Tyson  had  command  on  the  ice.  but  he  never  seemed  to  take  much  ot 
a  lead.    Everything  seemed  to  go  along  very  well.    Captain  Tyson 
stopped  with  Joe  and  Hannah,  and  I  saw  him  very  seldom.    Hans  and 
his  family  had  a  suowhut  built  for  themselves.    There  was  not  a  great 
deal  of  commanding  on  the  ice.    It  was  not  wanted.    When  we  didn't 
do  what  he  directed,  it  turned  out  wrong.    (Exhibiting  records.)    These 
are  the  original  records  kept  by  me  on  the  ice,  three  small  books  in  load- 
pencil,  and  these  are  copies  which  1  have  had  made  for  convenience.    The 
records  were  made  from  day  to  day  on  the  ice,  whenever  I  had  an  op- 
portunity.   I  made  them  every  day.    They  give  a  detailed  account  of 
what  happened  to  us  until  we  were  rescued.    When  I  was  seiiarated 
from  the  Polaris  everybody  was  well.    Dr.  Bessels  was  well.    He  had 
been  in  good  health  from  the  beginning.    I  never  heard  him  complain, 
except  from  snow-blindness.    Mr.  Bryan  had  been  in  good  health  all  the 
time.    Very  much  respect^^d  on  board  the  ship.    Everybody  liked  him. 

Question.  Do  you  think,  barring  accidents,  there  is  any  doubt  of  the 
ship's  coming  out  all  right  I 

Answer.  I  think  she  will.    I  said  all  along  that  I  expected  we  might 
see  her  in  New  York  or  Washington  when  we  got  back. 


John  W,  C.  Krugevj  seaman^  examined. 

Witness  stated  that  on  shipboard  he  was  often  addressed  as  Bobert. 

I  was  born  in  Germany.  I  have  lived  in  this  country,  but  am  not 
naturalized.  Am  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  I  sailed  in  the  Polaris  from 
Washington.  I  remarked  nothing  of  importance  between  New  York 
and  Disco.  At  Disco  there  was  some  grumbling  in  regard  to  the  "  grub." 
Eumors  were  afloat  in  the  ship  that  Dr.  Bessels,  Mr.  Meyer,  Mr.  Ches- 
ter, and  the  engineers,  and  Captain  Buddington  were  about  to  leave  the 
ship.  There  was  some  talk  among  the  crew,  but  it  amouuted  to  noth- 
ing:. We  didn't  know  at  the  time  that  it  had  attracted  the  attention  oi 
Captain  Hall.  I  did  not  hear  anything  of  it  from  Captain  Buddington 
himself.  It  amounted  to  nothing  after  we  left  Disco.  We  were  very 
well  content.  From  Disco  we  went  to  Uperuavik,  and  from  there  to 
Tessiusak,  and  thence  we  proceeded  north,  and  in  a  couple  of  days 
sighted  Cape  York.  We  passed  that  evening  Cape  Athol.  We  saw  a 
good  many  walruses.  We  set  our  course  north  along  the  Greenland 
coast  as  fax,  I  believe,  as  Dr.  Hayes's  winter-quarters,  Port  Foulke.  We 
crossed  the  strait  about  this  time  to  the  west  coast.  We  landed  with 
our  boat  at  Cape  Frazer,  but  found  it  was  too  shallow  water,  and  so 
proceeded  on  our  way  north.  We  passed  Cape  Constitution,  Dr.  Kane's 
highest  point.  We  steamed  on  north  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  reached 
what  was  known  as  Kane's  Open  Sea.  We  found  a  good  deal  of  water, 
but  on  both  sides  land,  forming  a  large  bay.  We  went  from  there  to 
latitude  82o  10'.  We  could  see  land  on  both  sides  of  us  farther  north. 
We  were  beset  there  with  ice,  and  took  some  of  our  provisions  ou  the 
ice,  in  case  we  should  have  to  leave  the  ship.    I  believe  we  were  delayed 
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tfro  or  three  days  od  this  floe.  When  the  ice  separated  again  we  steamed 
south  toward  the  ea^t  coast.  We  made  oar  latitude  81^  38',  and  Gap- 
tain  Hall  named  the  position  Thank  God  Harbor,  in  Polaris  Bay.  The 
harbor  was  formed  by  an  iceberg.  It  wa«  a  very  poor  harbor.  We  took 
provision  out  of  the  ship  to  the  shore,  and  tried  to  secure  our  ship  as 
well  as  possible.  The  ice  soon  set  around  us,  and  we  prepared  to  bank 
our  ship.  At  that  time  Captain  Hall  started  on  a  sledge  journey.  He 
was  away  fourteen  days,  and  returned  well  and  healthy.  He  was  ae- 
companied  by  Mr.  Chester,  Hans,  Joe,  Captain  Tyson,  with  two  sledges. 
He  seemed  in  good  health  on  his  return,  but  after  he  had  been  about  an 
hour  aboard  he  was  reported  sick,  with  rumors  of  apoplexy.  I  think  I 
did  not  see  him  while  sick,  but  only  after  his  death,  in  his  coffin.  We 
were  very  sorry  when  he  died,  because  Captain  Hall  had  been  very  kind 
to  us,  and  with  him  all  order  and  command  in  the  ship  died,  too.  Cap- 
tain Buddington  took  command.  During  the  winter  I  was  engaged  with 
the  tide  observations,  and  don't  know  much  of  affairs  in  the  ship.  I  was 
with  Hermann  Simmons,  another  member  of  the  crew,  now  on  board  the 
Polaris.  I  made  these  tidal  observations  first  at  Dr.  Bessels's  orders ; 
afterwards  at  Captain  Buddington's.  I  performed  this  duty  until  the 
1st  of  May.  I  made  the  observations  about  fifty  yards  from  the  ship. 
An  accurate  record  was  kept.  The  highest  tide  that  I  noticed  was  7 
fp«t  8  inches  at  spring-tide.  The  lowest  neap  tide  was  about  2  feet.  In 
May  I  was  taken  from  this  duty,  and  was  put  to  work  at  the  boats, 
marking  the  lead  lines.  Nothing  further  occurred  on  board  ship  until 
we  set  out  with  the  boats  north.  1  was  in  Mr.  Chester's  boat.  Two 
boats  went  north  ;  Mr.  Chester  in  command  of  one,  and  Captain  Tyson 
of  the  other.  After  we  had  been  about  three  days  absent  from  the  ship, 
we  were  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  our  boat.  'We  saved  nothing  but 
our  lives,  and  our  boat  was  completely  smashed  to  pieces.  The  acci- 
dent happened  about  9  miles  from  the  ship,  and  we  soon  got  back  to  the 
ship  again.  Then  Mr.  Chester  inquired  of  the  boat's  crew,  whether  we 
would  be  willing  to  go  with  the  patent  canvas  boat.  We  went  with  our 
canvas  boat  as  far  north  as  possible.  1  believe  it  was  latitude  8lo  5P 
26",  in  the  mouth  of  Newman's  Bay,  where  we  had  to  lie  on  the  ice. 
We  could  not  reach  the  shore.  We  could  recognize  Cape  Union  about 
35  miles  distant,  on  the  west  coast.  On  the  other  side  we  found  a  cape 
which  Captain  Hall  named  Cape  Brevoort.  He  was  as  far  as  that  on 
his  sledge  journey,  I  heard  afterward.  The  ice  that  we  saw  was  very 
much  built  up,  and  we  did  not  see  any  chance  of  getting  through  with 
our  boats.  The  straits  were  completely  blocked  by  the  ice.  I  don't 
exactly  know  how  long  we  laid  in  Newman's  Bay.'  Mr.  Chester  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  we  should  have  more  provisions.  We  had  very 
little — only  about  a  month's  provisions.  Hermann  Simmons  and  I  started 
for  the  ship  to  get  more  provisions.  It  was  about  22  miles  to  the  ship. 
We  found  her  in  open  water,  and  in  a  very  leaky  condition.  Captain 
Buddington  wanted  to  keep  us  aboard,  and  didn't  want  us  to  return. 
After  we  had  been  about  two  hours  aboard,  the  Polaris  steamed  north 
to  try  and  reach  the  boats,  but  could  not  get  so  far.  We  laid  right 
over  in  the  straits  drifting.  Next  morning  we  landed  Hans,  with  a  let- 
ter for  Mr.  Chester  to  come  aboard  immediately  with  his  boats.  Hans 
went  up,  and  they  returned  with  Dr.  Bessels.  The  rest  of  the  party  re- 
mained in  Newman's  Bay.  We  tried  to  make  our  way  during  the  night 
north  again.  Ice  stopped  us,  and  we  had  to  return  south.  Dr.  Bessels 
sa|d  to  Captain  Buddington  that  he  was  not  able  to  work  his  boat  with- 
out his  men.  So  we  left  next  day  with  i)rovisions,  and  the  letter  for 
Jlr.  Chester.    This  letter  was  given  afterward,  by  Mr.  Chester,  to  Cap- 
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tain  Tyson.  When  he  had  sent  the  letter,  and  ascertained  that  the  lat 
ter  was  in  a  very  poor  condition,  he  returned  to  the  ship  from  the  land. 
He  left  the  boat  in  Newman's  liay,  and  returned  to  the  shore  from  the 
land,  with  bis  crew.  We  laid  over  some  days,  lingering,  to  see  if  we 
could  get  a  chance  to  get  north  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use;  the  ice  was  very 
bad ;  and  then  Mr.  Chester  made  up  his  mind  to  return.  We  rolled  our 
boat  on  the  same  place  where  the  other  boat  was  lying,  and  returned  to 
the  ship.  The  ship  was  pumped  until  that  time  by  steam  ;  but  after  we 
got  on  board  we  set  our  deck-pumps  to  work  and  pumped  her  by  hand. 
She  made  considerable  water,  and  after  having  been  aground,  made 
much  more.  The  ship  was  hurt  in  the  following  manner:  In  the  latter 
part  of  November  it  set  in  a  heavy  gale;  we  were  near  the  iceberg,  in 
Polaris  Bay.  We  dropped  our  second  anchor,  but,  notwithstanding, 
got  listed  on  Providence  Iceberg,  as  Captain  Hall  called  it.  Later  we 
got  our  ship  farther  on  the  berg,  and  the  ice  being  very  strong,  we  could 
do  little  with  it.  After  it  seemed  that  the  foot  of  the  iceberg  was  far 
under  the  ship ;  she  raised  up  high  out  of  the  water  with  it,  and  at  last 
it  broke  her.  We  tried  all  we  could  to  stop  the  leak,  but  could  not  do 
much  with  it.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1872,  we  set  out  for  the  south 
with  our  ship,  but  didn't  get  very  far,  and  we  had  to  make  fast  to  the 
ice  in  latitude  80°  2'.  W^e  fastened  to  the  floe  because  there  was  no 
water  to  the  southward.  We  worked  south  as  well  as  we  could.  We 
were  beset  in  latitude  80^  2'.  This  was  the  first  observation  made  by 
Mr.  Bryan.  We  then  anchored  fast  to  the  ice-floe.  We  could  not  get 
out,  for  the  ice  was  too  close,  until  the  15th  of  October,  but  drifted  along 
on  this  floe.  W^e  had  built  a  house  on  the  ice  in  case  of  accident ;  and 
also  x>ut  out  eleven  and  a  half  boxes  of  bread.  Our  provisions  were 
already  on  deck,  so  that  we  might  cast  them  on  the  ice.  The  15th  of 
October  it  blew  a  very  heavy  gale  from  the  S.E.,  and  our  ship  was  veiy 
heavily  x)ressed  by  ice.  Captain  Bnddington  found  it  necessary  to 
transfer  the  provisions  to  the  ice.  Half  the  crew  remained  on  board  to 
imt  them  over  the  side ;  the  other  half  were  on  the  ice.  When  most  ot 
the  provisions  from  the  deck  had  been  thrown  on  the  ice,  the  pressure 
on  the  vessel  ceased  and  she  righted.  Shortly  afterward  the-  ice 
cracked,  and  the  floe  on  which  we  were  broke  in  several  pieces.  On  the 
small  pieces  were  left  most  of  our  provisions.  Soon  afterward  the 
ship  drifted  away  from  us  to  the  north.  The  ice-anchor  remained  in  the 
floe.  We  could  not  tell  whether  the  hawser  had  broken  or  slipped. 
After  the  ship  had  got  away  we  tried  to  ^ave  the  provisions.  We  could, 
however,  save  but  little.  We  expected  next  day  that  we  should  get  on 
board  of  the  ship  again.  Next  morning  we  could  not  see  the  ship.  Cap- 
tain Tyson  proposed  to  go  with  the  boats  and  provisions  toward  the  ship. 
Soon  afterward  we  put  our  boats  to  water,  and  tried  to  pull  them  to- 
ward the  shore,  but  did  not  get  far.  We  then  saw  a  vessel  steaming 
toward  us,  and  didn't  give  ourselves  further  trouble,  because  we  sup- 
posed the  vessel  coming  to  take  us  ofl*.  We  hoisted  a  blanket  ou  an 
oar,  and  supposed  we  had  attracted  attention.  The  vessel  was  about 
four  miles  distant.  We  saw  her  steaming  in  toward  a  bay  on  North- 
umberland Island.  She  was  under  steam  and  canvas.  She  seemed  to 
be  all  right.  There  was  about  fifteen  tons  of  coal  on  her  when  we  left. 
1  thought,  if  Captain  Bnddington  had  seen  us,  he  probably  would  have 
come  and  taken  us  ofl".  At  the  same  time  a  heavy  gale  sprung  up  from 
the  north,  and  the  ice  started  with  us  and  drifted  south.  We  tried  once 
more  to  reach  the  shore  with  our  boats.  I  should  judge  the  ship  abaut 
two  and  a  half  hours  in  sight.  Then  she  steamed  behind  the  island. 
We  afterward  got  sight  of  her  between  the  island  and  the  main  laud. 
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I  cannot  tell  whether  she  was  then  at  anchor,  but  supposed  her  so,  as 
her  sails  were  down.  We  tried  once  more  to  reach  the  shore,  but  were 
turned  by  the  arif ted  ice  back  on  the  floe.  The  next  day  we  were  sepa- 
rated from  one  of  our  boats,  when  the  floe  broke  in  several  pieces.  On  the 
first  of  i^ovember,  or  latter  part  of  October,  we  tnied  once  more  to  reach 
8hore  with  both  our  boats.  We  transported  them  about  four  miles,  and 
damaged  them  pretty  badly  with  ice,  and  next  morning  found  that 
we  could  not  transfer  our  stock  in  one  day,  and  we  had  to  remain  ou 
that  floe  with  our  boats  during  the  night.  Next  morning  the  ice  was 
broken  up,  and  we  could  not  get  the  stufl"  that  was  left  behind  us.  We 
then  drifted  south,  and  several  times  sighted  laud,  until  the  30th  of 
April,  when  we  were  picked  up  by  the  Tigress.  I  kept  a  record  ou 
the  shore  and  on  the  ice.  I  lost  the  record  that  I  kept  on  board 
the  ship.  I  have  here  a  record,  kept  on  the  ice;  it  is  writteu  in  Ger- 
man. It  records  what  happened  on  the  ice  from  day  to  day.  I  have 
also  a  book  of  records  kept  by  Hermann  Simmons,  which  I  picked  up  on 
the  ice  among  his  clothes,  which  had  been  thrown  overboard.  It  is  a 
record  of  the  voyage  of  the  Polaris,  from  the  time  we  left  New  York 
until  the  12th  of  October,  three  days  before  we  separated.  I  know  this 
to  be  his  book  from  his  name  in  it,  and  because  I  saw  him  writing  it  oir 
board  the  Polaris.  I  think  its  statements  are  correct.  We  were  inti- 
mate friends,  and  used  to  write  our  books  together.  Here  is  another 
book  which  was  picked  up  on  the  ice  by  W^illiam  Jackson,  the  cook,  and 
given  to  me.  It  seems  to  be  a  memorandum-book  by  Mr.  Morton. 
While  we  were  in  winter  quarters,  in  Polaris  Bay,  we  did  not  do  a  great 
deal  of  hunting  and  fishing,  but  in  the  spring  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
hunting  done,  there  being  twenty-nine  of  us.  The  scientific  men  made 
observations.  Mr.  Bryan  took  astronomical  observations.  In  the 
spring,  Dr.  Bessels,  Mr.  Prln,  Hans,  and  Joe,  made  sled  expeditions 
to  the  south.  On  the  sled  expedition  to  Newman's  Bay,  we  found 
considerable  driftwood  on  the  southern  shore.  Altogether,  there 
were  picked  up  twenty -four  pieces.  The  correct  statement  will 
be  given  in  Simmous's  book.  It  was  principally  pieces  of  two  feet 
long  and  round,  the  limbs  of  trees,  and  a  good  deal  larger  than  any 
vegetation  in  that  latitude.  I  don't  know  the  kind  of  wood.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  slate  rock ;  I  did  not  know  the  other  kinds.  There 
was  not  a  great  deal  of  snow  on  the  land  in  the  summer  time,  except 
in  the  ravines.  The  sun  was  hot.  When  I  made  a  trip  from  the  ship 
back  to  the  boats  with  provisions,  I  slept  on  the  top  of  a  mountain. 
The  sun  was  shining  brightly  at  midnight,  and  it  was  very  warm.  On 
Cape  Lupton  we  found  pieces  of  a  sledge ;  at  Polaris  Bay  we  found 
signs  of  Esquimaux  huts,  and  also  a  broken  spear.  The  scientific  men 
gathered  a  good  many  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  animal  life  there.  The 
birds  that  were  shot,  Dr.  Lefford  took  charge  of  and  stufi'ed.  I  never 
heard  of  anything  wrong  concerning  Captain  Hall's  death.  I  never 
knew  of  Captain  Hall  having  any  difiiculty  with  anybody  on  board.  I 
didn't  see  him  when  he  was  sick.  I  heard  reports  from  Captain  Hall's 
clerk  that,  while  he  was  sick,  he  was  afraid  Captain  Buddington 
would  shoot  him  ;  but  that  was  w^iile  he  was  delirious.  I  never  saw 
auy  of  the  officers  of  the  ship  drunk,  though  it  was  reported  it  was 
often  the  case.  I  heard  that  Captain  Buddington  was  drunk,  from 
Joe,  the  Esquimaux.  This  he  said,  before  all  hands,  on  the  night 
that  we  were  crushed  by  the  iceberg  in  Polaris  Bay ;  but  I  never 
saw  any  of  it  myself.  When  we  were  fioating  down  I  did  not  be- 
lieve there  was  any  liquor  on  board  after  that,  unless  it  was  alcohol. 
There  was  very  good  discipline  as  long  as  Captain  Hail  was  alive,  and 
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he  was  very  kind  to  us  and  was  liked  by  his  crew.  Not  only  did  the 
expedition  lose  a  commander  in  him,  but  we  were  heavy  losers  in  all 
regards.  After  that  there  was  not  mu^h  discipline;  very  few  onlers 
were  given ;  every  man  seemed  to  look  ont  for  himself.  I  believe  if 
Captain  Hall  had  lived  we  would  have  got  very  far  north,  for  every 
man  of  the  crew  would  have  been  willing  to  have  gone  with  him  where- 
ever  he  went  After  he  died  there  never  was  much  effort  to  get  north  ; 
the  main  object  seemed  to  be  to  get  out.  After  we  had  reached  the 
.  highest  point,  and  when  we  first  stopped,  latitude  82^  16',  and  were 
driven  back  by  the  gale ;  after  the  gale  there  was  considerable  open 
water  to  the  north.  If  we  had  pushed  on  then,  though  we  could  not, 
perhaps,  have  made  a  due  north  course,  we  could  have  got  through  the 
ice,  as  we  did  afterward  in  coming  south.  I  don't  know,  myself,  why 
we  didn't  push  on  north.  I  didn^t  know,  myself,  of  any  difficulty  be- 
tween any  of  the  scientific  men  and  Captain  Hall ;  that  is,  not  after  wo 
left  Disco.  I  cannot  say  whether  Captain  Hal!  had  any  difficulty  with 
Captain  Buddington  at  Disco.  I  believe  that  the  ship  will  not  be  able 
to  get  down  without  assistance,  because  she  had  very  little  coal.  She 
was  left,  however,  not  far  from  Etah,  an  Esquimaux  summer  settle- 
Bient.  The  ship  is  in  latitude  77o  35'.  She  has  sails,  but  could  not  get 
through  the  ice  with  them.  When  we  separated  from  the  ship  all  oil 
board  were  well.  While  floating  down  we  were  on  one  floe  for  five 
months.  This  large  floe  was  very  steady,  even  in  a  gale.  When  the 
floe  was  broken  up  into  smaller  pieces,  the  sea  would  toss  the  ice  about. 
When  the  ice  was  in  large  pieces,  it  was  a  good  deal  jammed  together, 
and  the  sea  had  no  chance  to  make.  I  believe  we  were  better  ofl:'  ou 
the  ice  than  if  we  were  on  the  land,  because  we  floated  steadily  south, 
got  earlier  light  and  earlier  spring,  besides  getting  nearer  home.  We 
also  had  a  chance  to  catch  seals,  upon  which  we  lived.  We  were  very 
short  of  food  until  we  began  to  catch  seals.  They  have  plenty  of  pro- 
visions on  board  the  ship ;  their  great  difficulty  will  be  the  absence  of 
boats  and  want  of  coal.  Another  difficulty  is  that  the  natives  are  not 
with  them  to  hunt  for  fresh  meat.  They  may,  however,  communicate 
with  the  natives  on  the  main  land.  Captain  Hall  used  often  to  ask  us 
if  we  would  live  on  raw  meat,  as  he  himself  did  during  his  lifetime.  We 
told  him  we  could  live  on  what  he  did.  We  did  not  try  it,  however, 
while  he  lived,  but  when  we  got  on  the  ice  we  soon  found  we  could  live 
very  well  on  raw  meat.  Raw  meat  gives  the  body  more  animal  heat.  I 
have  seen  Captain  Hall  eat  raw  meat  from  choice. 


FredericJc  JamJca  examined. 

Born  in  Prussia  j  twenty-three  years  of  age ;  seaman.  I  joined  the 
Polaris  at  New  Yoik.  I  know  of  nothing  of  importance  till  the  vessel 
reached  Disco.  There  was  at  Disco  a  little  trouble  among  the  officers ; 
I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  was  about.  1  mean  by  the  officers  the  meu 
who  lived  aft.  The  trouble  was,  I  believe,  between  Mr-  Meyer  and 
Captain  Hall.  I  understood  that  Captain  Hall  asked  Mr.  Meyer  to 
keep  a  book  for  him,  and  Mr.  Meyer  refused.  Captain  Buddington  was 
always  quarreling,  declaring  his  intention  to  leave  at  every  port ;  coming 
forward  and  talking  among  the  men  at  every  port ;  but  1  never  saw  him 
make  any  attempt  to  leave.  The  row  was  settled  at  Disco  by  Cap- 
tain Hall  before  the  Congress  left.  From  Disco  we  went  to  Upernavik, 
and  from  there  to  Tessiusak,  and  fix)m  there  toward  the  north.    We 
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went  np  on  the  Greenland  side  to  Port  Foulke,  where  we  crossed  to  the 
opposite  side.    Then  we  followed  up  the  west  shore  to  a  cape,  of  which 
1  (lou't  know  the  name.    We  stopped,  and  Captain  Hall  went  on  shore. 
Captain  Tyson  came  on  deck,  and  asked  Captain  Bnddington  what  Cap- 
tain Hall  had  gone  on  shore  for.  Captain  Buddiugton  asked  Tyson  if  he 
expected  to  go  any  farther  north  than  that.   Then  Captain  Hall  came  on 
board,  and  we  started  on  our  journey  north.  We  went  to  about  latitude 
820  i,ut  could  find  no  winter  qujirters,  and  then  came  back  to  where  the 
vessel  was  jammed,  and  there  made  winter  quarters.    We  took  some 
provisions  out  on  the  ice,  for  fear  we  should  have  to  leave  the  vessel. 
After  some  days  the  ice  broke  up  again,  and  we  steamed  up  to  Polaris 
Bay,  and  lay  there  at  an  anchor,  and  the  next  day  steamed  np  a  little 
farther  on  the  coast  to  find  a  better  place  to  lay.    We  took  provisions 
out  on  the  ice,  put  np  an  observatory,  &c.    Captain  Hall  then  went  to 
the  north  with  Mr.  Chester,  Hans,  and  Joe;  they  were  away  about  a 
fortnight,  and  then  came  back,  all  in  good  health.     We  were  banking 
tbe  ship.    Captain  Hall  shook  hands  all  round,  went  aboard,  got  some 
coffee,  and  ordered  some  for  us,  and  we  went  about  our  business  again. 
The  next  day  he  was  taken  sick.    He  was  sick,  I  believe,  about  13  or  14 
days ;  I  learned  of  his  sickness  from  the  officers.  I  saw  him  once  while  he  • 
was  sick,  during  church  service  in  the  cabin.   Once  we  sent  a  man  alt  to 
inquire  after  Captain  Hall's  health.    He  returned  and  said  Captain  Hall 
was  pretty  bad ;  not  in  his  right  mind.    He  died  either  at  midnight  or 
early  in  the  morning.    One  of  the  men  went  aft  in  the  morning  and  met 
Captain  Buddingtou.    The  captain  said,  "  Well,  Henry,  there  is  a  stone 
off  my  heart.''    Henry  said,  "  Why  so!"    "  Why,  Captain  Hall  is  dead." 
We  did  not  like  that  very  well.    After  a  few  days  we  buried  him,  a  short 
half  mile  from  the  ship.    Then  Captain  Buddiugton  took  command,  and 
we  finished  our  banking  around  the  ship,  and  went  into  winter  quarters. 
As  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  1  think  Captain  Hall  died  a  natural  death. 
Captain  Buddiugton  made  fun  of  Captain  Hall  a  good  many  times 
among  the  men.    Captain  Buddiugton  was  very  friendly  to  Captain  Hall 
till  his  back  was  turned.    Captain  Bud<Uugton  was  drunk  very  often. 
Captain  Hall  was  a  good  man  and  a  strict  man,  and  wanted  every  man 
to  keep  his  place.    Anybody  that  did  that  could  get  along  with  him. 
At  one  time  a  consultation  of  officers  was  held  aft.    I  saw  them  stand 
together.    Captain  Buddiugton  did  not  want  to  go  farther  north,  and 
he  told  Captain  Hall  he  had  better  not  go  farther.    So  Captain  Hall 
had  a  consultation  about  it.    Captain  Hall  asked  the  opinions  of  all. 
Captain  Buddiugton  had  no  reason  for  not  wanting  to  go  farther.    At 
the  time  of  the  consultation  there  was  slack  ice  to  the  north,  so  that  the 
vessel  could  steam  farther.    Captain  Buddiugton  then  said  among  the 
crew,  "  Whoever  wants  to  go  north,  let  them  go,  but  I  won't."    We  were 
pretty  comfortable  in  our  winter  quarters.    We  had  a  hole  cut  through 
the  ice  to  make  tidal  observations  every  hour,  and  sometimes  every 
few  niinates,  through  the  winter.    The  scientific  people  were  in  the 
observatory  at  work.    In  the  month  of  November  we  had  a  heavy  gale, 
and  the  iie  broke  up.    The  gale  lasted,  I  believe,  for  forty-eight  hours. 
In  the  morning  pretty  early  the  man  said  he  could  not  make  tidal 
observations.    Soon  the  ice  broke  up.    A  short  time  after  the  ice  broke 
up,  and  we  drifted  alongside  of  a  berg  to  the  starboard.  When  it  cleared 
np  we  looked  out  and  saw  the  berg.    Volunteers  went  up  and  made 
fast  an  anchor  to  the  berg.    After  that  we  got  the  wind  from  the  south- 
west, and  the  ice  being  pretty  stout  inside  of  us,  and  the  berg  shoving 
in  on  as,  jammed  us  pretty  hard,  the  vessel  heeling  over  and  lying  on  her 
beam-ends.    There  was  a  heavy  pressure  upon  us,  making  the  vessel's 
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beams  crack.  The  line  we  bad  fast  forward  one  of  the  men  tried  to 
slack,  because  we  were  afraid  of  the  berg.  Captain  Buddingtou  came 
forward,  feeling  his  way.  He  was  drunk.  He  ordered,  "  Don't  slack 
that  line."  In  a  little  while  he  said,  "  You  may  go  below ;  the  ship  is 
all  right.''  After  some  time  we  went  out  on  the  ice,  and  had  a  look  at  the 
vessel.  The  vessel  seemed  all  right.  By  and  by  I  asked  Joe,  '*  Where 
is  Captain  Buddington  ?"  Joe  said,  '^ Captain  Buddington  is  asleep; 
very  drunk."  Joe  fetched  along  a  couple  of  barrels  of  seal-clotbinf^, 
and  Hans  took  some  clothes  and  his  whole  family  to  the  observatory, 
where  Mr.  Meyer  was.  They  remained  off  the  ship  till  next  day. 
The  officers  and  men  forward  wanted  to  saw  the  ice  away  and  pull 
the  vessel  off  the  berg,  but  Captain  Buddington  would  not  do  anything. 
The  vessel  was  then  lying  on  her  beam-ends  on  the  berg.  Captain  Bud- 
dington, after  a  while,  gave  orders  to  dig  holes  in  the  ice,  and  try  to 
blast  the  ice  with  powder,  but  we  could  not  do  it.  I  said  to  Captain 
Buddington,  **  I  think  we  can  prevent  the  vessel  lying  over  in  this  way. 
We  can  take  ice-tackles  and  pull  the  vessel  up  straight,  so  that  the  ice 
shall  make  under  her,  and  let  the  vessel .  et  straight."  In  the  spring  the 
i(je  commenced  to  melt  on  top.  We  found  that  planks  on  both  sides 
four  feet  above  the  stem  were  split.  We  took  the  sheet-iron  off,  calked 
it  up  where  it  was  split  opeu,  and  nailed  the  iron  on  again.  She  had 
rested  on  the  foot  of  the  berg  all  winter.  The  berg  had  grounded,  and 
when  the  berg  floated  with  the  tide,  the  vessel  floated  with  it.  I  don't 
think  a  better  ship  could  be  built  for  the  purpose.  The  only  fault  I  could 
see  with  her  was,  that  she  was  not  a  good  sailer.  She  went  ahe^d  well  witU 
the  wind  abaft.  Not  many  ships  could  stand  what  she  did.  The  Po- 
laris went  against  a  piece  of  ice  like  one  berg  going  against  another. 
In  the  mouth  of  July  the  exi)edition  in  boats  was  made  to  the  north- 
ward. We  started  from  Cape  Lupton  at  a  favorable  opportunity.  I 
was  in  the  boat  with  Mr.  Chester.  We  launched  our  boat  and  started; 
made  a  little  distance,  when  the  drift-ice  made  us  haul  up  on  the  ice. 
We  transported  our  boat  over  the  ice,  and  launched  it  on  the  otber 
side;  then  made  another  distance,  and  had  to  haul  the  boat  up 
again.  There  we  put  up  for  the  night.  During  the  night  we  were 
aroused  suddenly  by  the  floe  coming  in  upon  us.  Mr.  Meyer  and 
Mr.  Chester  were  separated  from  us  and  went  toward  the  shore. 
The  piece  of  ice  which  held  the  boat  was  mounted  by  another, 
and  wc  lost  the  boat.  W^e  saved  some  clothes,  chronometer,  &c. 
We  found  some  drift-wood  at  Newman's  Bay,  on  the  southeast  shore.  I 
found  a  piece  about  two  feet  long  and  six  inches  in  diameter;  I  do  not 
know  of  what  kind  of  wood.  Several  similar  pieces  were  found.  I  tbiuk 
it  was  a  branch  of  a  tree.  I  found  it  on  the  beach  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  water,  probably  washed  up  there  by  the  sea  in  the  spring 
tide.  There  were  no  marks  of  tools  upon  it.  After  a  wliile  they  sent  for 
us  to  come  back  to  the  ship.  We  found  that  she  had  broken  out,  and 
made  considerable  water.  The  leak  was  forward  where  we  had  repaired 
her.  You  could  see  the  water  spouting  in  at  about  the  six-foot  nmrk.  The 
deck-pump  was  going.  Alter  a  while  the  leak  was  stopped  a  little-  We 
had  thought  forward  it  was  needless  to  use  the  deck-pump,  and  thus 
waste  coal.  No  eflbrt  was  made  to  stop  the  leak.  Captain  Buddington 
would  not  accept  our  suggestions  for  doing  so.  Before  we  started  on 
our  journey  to  the  northward.  Captain  Buddington  said,  ^'  I  guess  when 
you  come  back  you  won't  find  the  ship  here."  We  did  not  care,  for  we 
did  not  exi>ect  to  find  the  ship  there,  but  that  she  would  go  south,  and  we 
expected  to  go  south  in  the  boats.  While  Captain  Hall  lived  we  had 
good  discipline.   After  he  died  everything  went  backward.    We  steamed 
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to  the  southward.    Sometimes  we  laid  for  a  day  tied  to  a  big  piece  of  ice, 
continuing  to  drift  to  the  south.    After  we  passed  Eensselaer  Harbor, 
the  pack  we  were  fast  to  brought  up  against  the  Greenland  shore,  and 
the  vessel  was  heeled  over  on  her  beam.    Captain  Buddington  gave 
orders  to  heave  the  stuff  over.    Some  of  the  party  jumped  on  the  ice  to 
take  the  provision  away  from  the  ship.    After  a  while  I  saw  the  ice 
slack  off.    I  sung  out  to  Mr.  Chester  that  the  lines  were  getting  slaek. 
He  hauled  the  lines  taut.     We  started  to  transport  the  provisions 
farther  from  the  ship,  and  thought  it  was  rather  careless  to  be  on  the 
ice  without  boats.    I  sang  out  to  Captain  Buddington  to  lower  the 
boats.    I  sang  out  for  a  dozen  times.    By  and  by  he  answered,  and 
lowered  the  aft  and  then  the  forward  boat,  and  we  pulled  them  to  our 
side.    Hans's  little  girl  laid  down  on  her  skin  by  the  boat.    All  at 
once  we  heard    a   crack  under   the   boat.      At   the  same  time  the 
vessel's   stern  swung  off.     Captain   Buddington    sung   out   to  haul 
the  boats  up  on  the  higher  ice,  and  take  care  of  them.   I  helped  the  lit- 
tle girl  over  the  crack.    All  at  once  the  line  slacked,  and  off  the  ship 
went.    Captain  Buddington  sang  out,  ^'  Take  care  of  the  boats,  and  I 
will  take  care  of  the  ship.^    The  next  morning  we  saw  a  good  deal  of 
water  around  our  floe.    We  started  with  our  boats,  and  tried  to  get  in 
sljiire  'y  but  half  way  from  the  shore  we  had  to  pull  the  boats  up  on  the 
ioe.    In  a  little  while  I  saw  the  vessel.    All  looked  and  said,  "  Yea, 
that  is  the  vessel.''    She  was  off*  18  miles,  and  was  coming  down  very 
fa^    We  were  very  glad  to  observe  she  was  coming  to  us.    We  put 
u{>  an  oar,  with  an  India-rubber  blanket,  to  attract  her  attention. 
When  about  4  miles  from  us  we  could  see  the  ship  steam  in-shore,  and 
paj^  to    the    northward  of   the    island.      We    all  felt   pretty    bad, 
and    we    thought    the  best    thing  was  to  try  to  get   to    her.     W© 
palled   the   boat   about    half   the    distance,    and    got  it   into     thd 
water;    but    the    drift-ice     prevented     us     advancing.      We    then 
went    back    to  the  other  boat  where  our   provisions,  &c.,  were.    In 
tbe  morning  we  found  that  the  boat  we  had  left,  and  six  boxes  of 
bread,  were  gone.    We  remained  on  this  piece  a  couple  of  days,  when 
one  morning  we  recovered  the  boat  we  had  lost,  provisions,  &c.    We 
last  a  considerable  amount  of  provisions  in  attempting  to  get  ashore, 
and  afterward  concluded  to  remain  where  we  were,  and  not  risk  losing 
all  that  we  had.    We  were  then  on  the  original  floe,  and  we  staid  on 
tills  and  its  pieces  till  the  first  of  April.    We  then  took  to  our  boatQi 
and  worked  our  way  toward  shore.    Whenever  we  got  a  chance  to  go 
westward  we  did  so.    When  we  could  not  get  through  the  ice  we  re* 
mained  on  the  best  piece  we  could  find.  We  got  on  one  large  floe  which 
was  broken  up  under  us,  the  sea  sweeping  over  it,  and  we  had  hard 
wQi'k  to  keep  the  boat  and  ourselves  on  the  floe.    The  sea  would  sweep 
over  the  floe,  bringing  with  it  large  blocks  of  ice,  and  we  had  to  fighfc 
with  these  through  the    whole    night.     We    thus  worked  our  way 
slawly  to  the  westward  toward  shore.    We  were  often  scant  of  pro- 
visions, but  when  we  could  get  to  clear  water  we  got  a  good  many  seals. 
One  day,  about  the  20th  of  April,  we  had  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
bread  left,  and  we  made  up  our  minds  to  come  to  the  seal-skins,  but  on 
that  day  we  caught  the  bear.  The  bear  was  a  short  distance  oft'.  Joe  dis- 
covered himfrom  thetopof  ahummock.  Weall  keptquiet,and  laid  down, 
so  that  the  animal  should  not  see  us.    We  left  it  to  Joe  to  watch  him  and 
try  to  shoot  him.    Joe  did  so,  and  killed  him.    We  got  a  line  round  his 
neck  and  pulled  him  to  us.    It  was  about  the  best  supper  I  ever  had  in 
my  life.    We  were  picked  up  the  last  of  April,  in  the  morning,  about  20 
qiiuates  to  5.    A  few  of  us  were  in  the  boat,  and  a  few  of  us  outside,  b^ 
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cause  there  was  not  room  for  all  in  the  boat.  In  the  morning  I  saw  the  sail. 
Joe  and  Hans  were  asleep.    I  called  them,  and  they  assisted  me  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  steamer  in  the  distance.  We  sang  out  to  her^  and  fired 
our  pistols,  and  Joe  and  Hans  their  guns,  and  put  up  a  flag  on  our  boat's 
mast.  Then  the  vessel  came  toward  us.  Hans  went  to  her  with  the  kyak. 
It*  was  foggy,  and  once  I  lost  sight  of  the  vessel.    Then  it  cleared  up,  and 
the  vessel  came  close  to  us.    We  gave  three  cheers,  and  they  returned 
them  from  the  vessel.    We  launched  our  boat  and  went  aboard.    The 
first  thing  we  asked  for  was  a  pipe  and  tobacco.     We  were  not  hungry, 
having  had  plenty  of  seal-meat  the  day  before.    On  board  they  gave  us 
some  coffee  and  clean  clothes.     The  Esquimaux  families  were  at  first 
taken  and  put  to  sleep  among  all  the  men,  but  the  captain  finally 
gave  them  a  place  by  themselves.  We  were  sick  after  coming  on  board ; 
had  skin-disease  and  coughs.    Hannah  was  particularly  bad.     1  have 
no  doubt  but  our  separation  from  the  Polaris  was  purely  accidental. 
However,  if  Captain  Buddington  had  sent  somebody  to  fasten  the  bow- 
line more  securely,  the  line  would  have  held.    I  think  if  there  had  been 
$my  boat  on  board  the  ship,  she  would  have  come  to  us  the  next  day,  as 
the  ice  was  drifting  in  our  direction,  and  she  had  steam  and  canvas  to 
help  her.    My  theory  is  that  the  vessel  had  got  a  big  leak  during  the 
night,  and  therefore  they  did  not  dare  to  come  to  us,  but  could  only 
make  for  the  shore.    I  do  not  think  the  vessel  will  be  able  to  come  out 
without  assistance.    She  only  had  thirteen  or  fourteen  tons  of  coal 
aboard  when  we  left  her— just  enough  to  last  her  for  the  winter. 


Hxamination  of  Oustavus  W,  Lindquist 

Was  seaman  on  board  the  Polaris ;  am  26  years  old ;  I  was  born  at 
Stockholm .  I  joined  the  Polaris  at  Washington  and  sailed  with  her. 
Nothing  of  importance  happened  between  Washington  and  Disco.  At 
Disco  there  was  a  little  misunderstanding  between  Captain  Hall  and 
his  officers.  I  did  not  know  it  for  certain.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
in  the  scientific  corps  or  sailing  department.  Captain  Davenport  came 
on  board,  spoke  to  the  crew,  and  bid  us  all  good-bye,  and  also  Dr.  New- 
man. I  heard  of  no  disturbance  after  that.  From  Disco  we  sailed  to 
Upernavik,  thence  to  Tussuisak,  and  thence  steamed  north.  I  did 
not  keep  any  record  of  the  voyage.  In  coming  through  what  I  under- 
Stood  to  be  Melville  Bay,  we  found  some  ice.  A  little  further  to  the 
north  we  found  open  water  again,  and  then  again  a  little  ice,  till  we  got 
as  far  as  Cape  Alexandria,  and,  at  Cape  Hatherton,  open  water  as  far  ^ 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  That  night  we  steered  off  to  the  west,  and  * 
were  the  next  morning  off  what  I  believe  to  be  Cape  Frazier.  We  then 
steamed  north  again,  and  encountered  some  ice,  very  slack,  and  from 
there  we  found  open  water  to  the  north,  through  Kennedy  Channel  to 
Cape  Constitution.  We  advanced  the  whole  of  that  night,  and  the 
next  day  found  foggy  weather,  and  hove  the  lead,  but  with  no  sound- 
ings. Toward  noon  it  cleared  off,  and  we  steamed  on  again.  We 
steamed  a  good  ways  through  Robeson  Channel.  The  weather  was  misty, 
and  \ve  could  not  see  a  great  way.  Then  we  turned  back  for  winter 
quarters.  At  the  time  we  turned  back  I  came  on  deck  at  8  o'clock.  It 
was  my  first  look-out,  and  I  relieved  the  man  at  the  cross-trees.  They  had 
stemmed  back  then  two  hours.  About  10  o'clock  we  were  beset  in  the 
ice.  We  got  away  from  there  again,  and  got  in  toward  the  Greenland 
eoast,  and  Captain  Hall  looked  again  for  winter  quarters,  but  there  was  do 
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place.    There  was  here  a  heavy  carrent.    This  was  to  the  north  of  New- 
mau's  Bay.    Then  we  got  out  aod  got  fast  in  the  ice,  and  drifted  south, 
I  don't  know  how  raan}^  days,  till  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  we  made  ice 
to  the  east  of  as,  and  a  big  iceberg  as  a  shelter,  called  by  Captain  Hall 
Providence  Berg,  for  our  winter  quarters.    We  named  the  place  Thank 
God  Harbor.    There  we  put  provisions  ashore,  changing  their  position 
afterward  to  the  top  of  the  hill.    We  were  just  through  when  Captain 
Hall  started  on  his  sledge  journey.    During  his  absence  we  were  en- 
gaged banking  the  ship  np  on  all  sides.    When  he  came  back  he  shook 
bauds  all  around ;  he  looked  very  well.    I  looked  particularly  to  see  if 
the  weather  had  had  any  effect  npon  him.    We  had  thought  the  weather 
rough  for  Captain  Hall  and  his  party  while  they  were  out ;  I  did  not 
observe  any  signs  on  Captain  Hall ;  I  did  see  him  again  before  his  death. 
I  beard  he  was  out  of  his  mind ;  I  heard  the  disease  called  apoplexy. 
When  Captain  Hall  departed  -on  his  journey,  the  weather  was  four 
degrees  below  zero.    Captain  Hall  died  on  the  8th  of  November.    We 
buried  him  on  the  11th.    We  were  two  days  digging  his  grave.    T  be- 
lieve he  died  a  natural  death ;  I  never  had  any  other  belief.    If  I  had 
any  other  belief,  I  would  speak  it  out.    I  know  there  were  men  around 
that  did  not  like  him,  and  whom  he  did  not  like,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  believe  he  died  a  natural  death.    I  do  not  think  he  was  very  fond  of  any 
of  the  scientific  department,  except  Mr.  Bryan.    Mr.  Bryan  was  liked  by 
everybody  in  the  ship.    Everything  in  the  ship  we  were  told  to  do  we 
did.    I  know  of  no  open  difficulty.    There  was  good  discipline  while 
Captain  Hall  lived,  byt  we  put  discipline  along  with  him  in  his  grave ; 
but  there  was  no  mutiny  or  difficulty  of   that  kind.    Captain  Hall 
had  divine  service  every  Sunday,  and  every  morning  after  we  got 
into    winter   quartera;    that  ended  after  his  death.    Captain  Bud- 
dington  then  took  command.    During  the  winter  nothing  particular 
happened  till    the   27th    of  Koveml^r,  when   the  ship   got   adrift 
When  I  came  out  on  the  deck  I  saw  the  ship  loose.    It  was  very  dark. 
I  had  no  boots  on  my  feet,  and  went  back  into  the  forecastle.    I  said, 
^^Boys,  we  are  going  to  have  something."    I  put  my  boots  on,  and  I 
was  going  out  to  save  the  boats  on  the  ice.    Another  man  came  down 
and  said  the  boats  were  adrift.    When  Captain  Buddington  heard  she 
was  adrift,  he  ordered  the  other  anchor  to  be  let  go,  but  he  found  there 
was  no  strain  on  the  chain.    Captain  Tyson  tried  to  discover  the  berg, 
but  there  being  a  heavy  snow  drifting,  and  the  berg  being  white,  it  was 
not  to  be  seen,  although  we  were  within  twenty  feet  of  it.    When  Cap- 
tain Buddington  found  we  were  alongside  of  the  berg,  we  made  lines  fast 
to  it.     The  next  day  the  weather  moderated  toward  evening.   We  could 
then  have  got  out  lines  and  have  got  back  into  the  same  place,  but 
there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  done.    Then  we  had  a  calm  and  very 
cold  weather,  and  it  froze  and  formed  yot  lag  ice  between  us  and  the 
shore.    After  that  there  came  a  southerljsgale,  with  a  heavy  pack  of 
ice,  and  shoved  the  berg,  so  that  its  foot  came  under  the  ship.    There 
she  lay  all  winter  on  the  foot  of  this  berg,  rising  and  falling  with  the 
tide.    There  was  nothing  of  importance  during  the  winter.    We  had 
heavy  northeasterly  gales.    Two  or  three  hours  after  every  gale  we 
eoold  see  open  water  to  the  southeast  of  ns.    Toward  twilight  we  used 
to  go  ont  to  Cape  Lnpton.    There  we  used  always  to  see  open  water. 
We  reported  to  the  officers  that  we  had  seen  open  water.    We  thought 
that  we  shonld  have  some  chance  in  the  spring  to  go  north  in  boats. 
When  spring  came  our  path  was  all  blocked  up  by  the  ice.    In  the 
month  of  March  the  doctor  started  on  the  sledge  journey  to  the  south. 
Mr.  Bryan  and  the  two  Esquimaux  went  with  Urn.    In  the  month  of 
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April  the  two  Esquimanx  went  out  hunting  by  themselves  and  shot 
seven  musk-oxen.    After  that  Mr.  Chester  started  out.    He  was  away 
two  days.    He  shot  two  musk-oxen.    During  this  month  we  were  pre- 
paring our  boats  to  go  north.    In  the  month  of  May  we  could  not  do 
anything.    We  could  not  work  the  sledge  over  the  ice  because  it  was 
on  the  move,  nor  the  boat  through  it.   In  the  month  of  June  we  started, 
but  the  first  boat  got  smashed  up.    Mr.  Chester  had  charge  of  that 
boat.    Mr.  Tyson  had  charge  of  my  boat.    We  got  twenty  miles  from 
Cape  Lupton,  where  we  started,  and  then  had  to  pull  the  boat  up.   This 
was  at  the  mouth  of  Newman's  Bay.   We  remained  there  about  a  week, 
till  Mr.  Chester  came  up  from  the  ship.    To  the  northward  was  heavy 
ice.    Close  in  shore  there  was  a  channel  leading  to  the  ship,  but  to  the 
north  nothing  but  a  packed  mass  of  ice.    After  Mr.  Chester  got  to  New- 
man's Bay  with  his  boat  we  laid  for  about  a  month.    Mr.  Meyer  and 
Dr.  Bessels  took  observations.    I  did  not  see  any  drift- wood  "at  this 
time,  but  after  we  had  gone  to  the  ship  and  abandoned  the  boat,  some 
of  us  returned  for  the  lost  property,  and  then  I  saw  drift-wood.    It  had 
been  gathered  on  the  beach  by  the  other  men.    In  Polaris  Bay  we  found 
an  Esquimaux  sledge -runner,  and  traces  of  Esquimaux.  We  found  that 
Esquimaux  had  lived  there.    When  we  got  back  to  the  ship  all  hands 
were  put  at  the  pumps  to  save  coal.    We  used  only  the  donkey-pumps, 
and  kept  her  tree  with  ease.    We  pumped  for  a  few  months  every  hour. 
We  laid  there  till  the  13th  of  August,  when  we  started  to  go  south.  We 
left  here,  ashore,  by  accident,  a  Newfoundland  dog,  one  of  the  best  dogs 
we  had.    We  were  very  sorry  to  lose  him.    After  leaving  Polaris  Bay 
we  got  as  far  south  as  latitude  S(P  2',  where  we  were  beset  by  the  ice. 
We  made  two  or  three  attempts  to  get  through  and  steam  south,  but 
we  could  not  get  through.    We  lay  beset  in  the  ice  till  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber, when  we  had  a  gale  from  the  south  for  four  days.    Toward  morn- 
ing it  moderated.     On  one  side  of  the  floe  we  were  made  fast  to 
was  young  ice,  but  this  young  ice,  which  broke  up^  was  replaced  by 
heavy  ice,  which  came  up  against  us,  and  the  ship  forced  over  on 
her   side.     When  the  ice  pressed^  her  timbers  began  to  crack,  and 
everybody  was  in  a  panic.    Captain  Buddington  himself  gave  the  orders 
to  heave  the  provisions  on  the  ice,  and  "  Work  for  your  lives,  boys !" 
After  getting  all  the  provisions  out  on  the  ice,  theiceoutsideof  us  slacked 
up,  and  the  ship  got  upon  her  keel.    The  last  thing  I  did  in  the  ship 
was  to  shove  a  big  molasses  barrel  out  on  the  ice.    Then  I  went  into 
the  forecastle  to  look  after  my  clothes-bag.    Our  clothes-bags  were 
always  kept  ready  paoked  for  emergencies.    I  had^  however,  just  taken 
something  out  of  mine,  and  I  wanted  to  replace  it  before  I  starteii  on 
the  ice,  but  I  could  not  find  it.    I  then  went  up,  and  stood  at  the  gang- 
way of  the  ship,  and  started  to  go  on  the  ice,  on  which  the  provisions 
were  placed.    About  two  f^^homs  of  small  ice  intervened,  and  I  could 
not  get  out  to  the  clothes-b^^s.    The  rest  of  the  men  were  out  working, 
and  Captain  Buddington  said,  '^  I  don't  see  any  need  of  you  out  there 
now.'^    I  said,  "  I  would  like  to  get  at  my  clothes-bag."    "  Well,"  he 
said,  '^  go  ahead."    The  bow-line  was  taut,  so  I  took  this  means  to  get 
out  on  the  ice.    After  I  had  been  two  minutes  on  the  ice  it  broke  up, 
and  the  piece  which  held  me  and  most  of  the  provisions  went  oft*.     The 
most  of  the  provisions  was  on  one  piece  of  the  ice,  and  the  boat  and 
Hans's  family  were  over  one  of  the  cracks.    It  was  widening  out,  and 
we  were  just  attempting  to  get  the  boats  and  Hans's  family  off*  when 
the  ship  got  away.    We  could  not  tell  for  certain  how  the  ship  got 
away.    If  the  line  had  broken  there  should  have  been  a  piece  left  in  the 
anchor,  but  there  was  none.    The  ship  was  at  this  time  going  fast,  and 
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if  we  had  attempted  to  get  to  the  ship  we  should  have  drowned.    If  we 
had  had  a  line  from  the  ship's  side  1  might  have  made  an  attempt  to 
get  it  to  her.    I  could  not  see  anybody  on  the  ship,  but  I  heard  Captain 
Bnddington's  voice  crying,  "  Stay  where  you  are ;"  and  the  last  word  we 
heard  him  pay  was  something  about  the  bow-line.    I  thuik  if  any  one 
had  attempted  to  get  to  the  ship  from  the  piece  I  was  on,  they  would 
have  drowned  among  the  loose  ice  between  us  and  the  ship.    Captain 
Tj'son  then  launched  the^  scow,  and  tried  to  come  to  oiu*  floe,  but  the 
scow  was  swamped.    Then  he  launched  the  boat,  and  came  and  took  us 
to  the  big  floe,  where  were  the  rest,  with  the  provisions  we  saved.    Tlien 
we  piled  our  stock  together  as  well  as  we  could,  and  turned  in  on  some 
skins  and  clothing.    My  clothes-bag  was  not  to  be  found,  but  we  found 
other  clothes-bags,  so  all  had  enough  through  the  winter.    We  found 
the  clothes-bag  of  Joe  Mauch,  Henry  Hoppy,  Herman  Simmins,  Noah 
Hayes,  and  Walter  Campbell,  fireman.    These  bags  did  not  contain  all 
the*  clothing  of  the  men,  only  that  part  which  had  been  put  in  the  bags 
to  be  thrown  on  the  ice  in  case  of  accident.    There  was  more  clothing 
on  boanl  the  ship,  and,  besides,  every  man  that  was  on  the  ice  had  left 
some  of  his  own  clothing  in  the  ship.    Next  morning  we  tried  to  get 
ashore,  but  had  to  stop  before  we  reached  it.    We  saw  the  ship  steam- 
ing down.    We  thought  she  was  coming  down  to  us.    She  was  under 
steam  and  canvas.    We  set  up  an  India-rubber  blanket  on  the  ice  to 
attract  attention.    After  we  had  been  in  this  place  for  about  an  hour, 
we  found  the  floe  we  were  on  to  be  going  south  rapidly.    Toward  after- 
noon the  part  of  the  floe  we  were  on  went  out  from  the  shore,  and 
left    a   piece    of  open  water  between   us  and  the  shore.      Captain 
Tyson  proposed  we-  should  get  ashore  with  our  boat.    We  launched 
our    boat.      Wo    had    only  three  oars  and  no  rudder.    It  did  not 
look    as  if  we   should   get   ashore.    Night  coming  on,  we  left  this 
boat  on  the  edge  of  the  floe.    Next  morning  the  floe  broke  up,  and 
the  boat  got  away  from  us  and  wa«  absent  four  or  five  days.    After- 
ward we  picked  it  up.  After  trying  three  times  to  get  ashore,  and  leaving 
one  of  our  boats  and  canvas  house  on  the  small  xnece  of  ice,  we  finally 
got  back  to  the  main  floe  on  the  first  day  of  November.    About  eight 
days  after  we  fell  in  with  the  piece  and  got  back  our  boat,  with  the  can- 
vas house  and  the  provisions  it  contained.    The  wood  of  the  house  we 
saved  and  brought  to  the  floe  we  were  on.    We  floated  on  this  till  the 
first  of  April.    On  the  first  of  March  it  had  broken  up  into  smaller 
pieces,  but  left  us  the  piece  on  which  we  had  built  our  snow-houses,  and 
we  still  lived  on  that  piece.    We  had  built  four  snow-houses,  and  lived 
in  them  during  the  winter.    About  the  first  of  April  we  abandoned  this 
floe  and  started  to  work  in  toward  shore.    We' worked  whenever  we  got 
a  chance.    When  we  could  not  make  any  progress  we  got  on  as  large  a 
piece  of  ice  as  we  could  find.    We  lived  largely  on  seals,  which  were 
killed  by  the  Esquimaux  who  were  with  us.    If  it  had  not  been  for  Joe, 
who  is  a  great  hunter,  we  would  have  been  badly  off.    Hans  tried  to  do 
all  he  could,  but  he  was  not  the  man  Joe  was.    On  the  night  between 
the  19th  and  20th  of  April,  a  gale  was  evidently  blowing  somewhere, 
from  the  heavy  swell  it  produced  with  us.    The  sea  came  clear  over  us. 
once  the  boat  was  washed  off  the  floe,  but  we  all  clung  to  it,  and  while 
doing  so  I  could  feel  nothing  under  my  feet,  and  thought  we  should 
drown.    Then  we  pulled  the  boat  up  and  made  it  fast  to  the  small  piece 
of  ice.     Toward  morning  a  little  piece  of  ice  came  floating  by,  and 
Captain  Tyson  said  we  had  better  get  on  that  piece.    It  wa^  a  very 
small  piece,  but  strong  enough  to  hold  us,  and  floated  easier  on  the  sea. 
The  next  day  we  had  eight  or  nine  biscuits  for  the  whole  nineteen  of  us. 
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This  was  when  we  caught  the  bear.  We  had  got  one  in  the  month  of 
March,  but  this  caine  just  in  time  to  relieve  us.  Joe  killed  him.  Of  the 
seals  we  got  during  the  winter  we  ate  all.  We  threw  away  nothing. 
After  that  we  had  rainy  weather  for  four  days,  and  every  one  of  us 
suffered.  The  rainy  weather  seemed  harder  on  us  than  the  cold.  We 
were  picked  up  by  the  Tigress  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  brought  to 
Bay  Boberts,  and  then  to  Saint  John's.  Ko  one  was  drowned  when  the 
ship  went  adrift.  All  on  the  ice  were  saved,  for  I  was  the  last  one  that 
left  the  ship.  The  ship  did  not  leak  at  that  time  more  than  she  had  for 
a  considerable  period  before.  I  saw  the  ship  next  day.  We  thought 
she  was  intending  to  come  for  us,  but  she  did  not.  I  think  they  could 
not  have  failed  to  see  us,  because  they  had  the  mast-head  to  see  from ; 
but  I  don't  know  whether  the  condition  of  the  ship  was  such  that  they 
could  have  done  so.  They  might  have  thought  it  was  easier  for  us  to 
get  to  them.  I  don't  think  the  ship  will  be  able  to  get  out  without  help, 
because  she  has  little  coal,  and  under  canvas  she  cannot  pass  through 
the  ice.  I  think  the  parting  between  us  a^nd  the  ship  purely  accidental, 
but  if  they  saw  us  the  next  day,  and  whether  Captain  Buddington  was 
careless  about  getting  us  again,  I  cannot  tell.  I  saw  Capt-ain  Buddiug- 
ton  drunk  once  in  Kennedy  Channel.  That  was  the  night  we  were 
beset  in  the  ice,  in  80o  2'.  He  showed  it  by  speaking  loud  and  giving 
improper  orders.  The  next  morning  he  had  some  words  with  Dr.  Bes- 
sels.    I  did  not  keep  a  record. 
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Bom  in  Germany ;  23  years  of  age ;  joined  the  ship  at  New  York. 
Prom  Disco  we  went  to  Pinacle,  where  we  stopped  couple  days. 
Fibm  there  to  Proven,  to  get  Hans's  family  of  Esquimaux.  From  there 
we  went  to  Tessinsak  to  get  seal-skins  to  make  clothing  of.  Then  went 
up  Smith's  Sound ;  we  came  over  to  the  west  coast,  where  we  landed 
with  a  boat  to  find  a  place  for  winter  quarters,  but  steamed  up  again, 
and  through  Smith's  Sound,  into  Kennedy  Channel.  A  little  above 
82^  we  landed  again,  trying  to  make  winter  harbor.  The  ship  was 
then  in  latitude  82o  l&j  as  reported  from  the  scientiJ^c  corps.  We  were 
stuck  in  the  ice,  and  drifted  down  into  Polaris  Bay,  where  we  had  oar 
winter  quarters.  The  ice  came  in  on  us,  and  we  had  to  put  provisions 
on  the  floe.  We  landed  provisions  in  our  boats,  for  some  days,  until  the 
ice  formed  and  was  strong  enough  to  bear  our  weight.  When  we  bad 
the  provisions  landed,  we  took  thci  observatory  ashore ;  it  was  a  little 
four-cornered  house,  the  frame  brought  from  New  York.  Having  set 
it  up,  we  had  to  shift  the  provisions  higher  on  the  ice,  so  the  snow  would 
not  cover  them.  Soon  after  this  Captain  Hall  went  a  sledge  journey  to 
the  north.  He  was  absent  about  fourteen  days.  On  the  outward  trip, 
a  day  or  two  from  the  ship,  they  shot  a  mnsk-ox.  They  buried  the 
meat  in  the  snow,  and  brought  it  aboard  the  ship  when  they  came  back. 
Captain  Hall,  and  the  men  with  him,  were  all  healthy  and  well  when 
they  came  aboard  the  ship.  We  were  all  outside,  banking  the  ship.  He 
came  up  to  every  one,  shook  hands,  and  asked  how  we  were  getting 
along.  He  then  went  into  the.  cabin.  Next  morning  it  was  reported 
that  Captain  Hall  was  sick.  I  didn't  see  him  until  the  next  Sunday, 
when  I  came  into  the  cabin  for  church;  he  looked  very  sickly,  but  didn't 
say  a  word.  That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him  alive.  .Captain  Budding- 
ton  came  forward  to  tell  the  carpenter  (whose  name  was  Coffin,  I  thinlE) 
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to  come  and  help  make  the  coffin.  When  the  coffin  Tvas  finished,  we 
brought  it  aft.  Captain  Hall  was  lying  in  the  cabin,  on  two  chairs, 
just  as  natural  as  when  alive.  We  put  him  in  the  coffin.  I  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  he  did  not  die  a  natural  death.  After  complete  dark- 
ness set  in,  we  got  a  gale  from  the  northeast,  the  ice  broke  up,  and  we 
drifted  alongside  Providence  Iceberg.  Captain  Buddington  came  for- 
ward, and  asked  me  if  it  was  possible  to  get  anchored  on  Providonjce 
Iceberg;  I  told  him  I  would  try  to.  He  says,  "I  will  give  you  Hans  and 
Joe  to  give  you  a  hand."  I  took  a  hatchet  and  cut  steps  to  climb  up  on 
the  berg,  took  a  line  along  with  me.  I  hauled  the  anchor  up  on  it.  Then 
Hans,  Joe,  and  Robert  Kruger  fetched  the  line  up  to  me.  The  line  was 
made  fast  on  the  ice  on  the  berg,  and  made  fast  to  the  ship.  An  ice- 
anchor  is  an  iron  hook  to  put  into  the  ice ;  the  heaviest  of  these 
hooks  we  had  was  about  75  pounds.  The  rest  of  the  men  were 
busy  making  lines  fast  from  the  aft  of  the  vessel  to  the  iceberg. 
Toward  dinner  the  wind  moderated,  and  next  morning  it  was  calm. 
We  hauled  the  vessel  about  one  hundred  feet  ahead,  alongside  the 
berg.  Some  time  afterward  we  got  a  gale  from  the  southwest.  The 
berg  came  crushing  in  on  us  and  keeled  the  ship  over  on  her 
beam-end.  Captain  Buddington  came  forward,  and  said,  ^'  Boys,  you 
can  go  below ;  I  think  the  danger  is  all  over.''  Captain  Budding- 
ton  went  aft  again,  and  we  staid  on  deck.  Hans  and  Joe  were  busy 
taking  their  things  ashore.  Hans  took  his  family  ashore.  Joe  and 
Hans  turned  in  and  built  two  snow-houses  on  shore  to  live  in.  After 
the  ice  was  four  feet  thick  they  tried  to-  get  the  Polaris  off  Providence 
Iceberg.  Tried  to  blast  the  ice  with  powder,  but  the  powder  had  no 
effect  on  the  ice.  Then  we  tried  to  saw  the  ice,  and  to  pick  the  ice  down 
with  pick-axes,  but  could  not  do  it.  The  water  came  up  and  we  could 
not  do  any  more.  When  we  saw  that  we  could  not  get  the  Polaris  off 
the  iceberg,  we  gave  it  up.  During  the  darkneelb  we  had  nothing  to  do 
but  fetch  provisions  off  the  ice ;  used  to  get  enough  to  last  us  a  week  or 
two.  We  cleaned  decks  and  fed  the  dogs.  I  have  forgotten  how  many 
dogs  we  had ;  I  think  somewhere  about  forty.  In  the  spring  parties 
used  to  go  out  hunting.  In  June  we  started  with  our  boats  north.  We 
had  to  fetch  them  up  to  Cape  Lupton.  There  was  no  other  place  to 
lanuch  a  boat.  Captain  Tyson  and  Mr.  Chester  were  lying  there  wait- 
ing for  a  chance  to  get  up  north.  One  day  Dr.  Bessels  went  back 
aboard  the  ship,  and  we  waited  his  return  to  start  north.  Mr.  Chester 
told  Tyson  he  would  wait  no  longer.  He  launched  his  boat  and  weni 
off.  He  was  about  two  miles  north  of  us  when  he  had  to  haul  his  boat 
up  on  the  ice  again  and  set  a  tent  on  the  ice.  One  man  was  keeping 
watch.  Early  in  the  morning  a  heavy  floe  came  m  on  them,  crushing  a 
piece  awa^'  on  their  boat.  Mr.  Chester  and  his  party  came  back  to  us 
again.  Tyson  asked  him  what  the  matter  was.  He  told  him  he  got  his 
boat  crushed  in  the  ice.  Mr.  Chester  and  his  party  started  for  the  ship. 
The  next  day  we  launched  our  boat  and  went  up  to  Newman^  Bay, 
where  the  ice  came  in  on  us,  and  we  had  to  haul  our  boat  up  on  the  ice. 
We  passed  by  Chester's  boat ;  it  was  only  about  six  miles  from  the  ship. 
I  think  it  was  about  four  miles  from  the  ship  to  Cape  Lupton,  and 
about  two  miles  above  there  he  lost  his  boat.  A  couple  days  afterward 
Mr.  Chester  came  up  with  his  canvas  boat.  We  launched  our  boats  sev- 
eral times,  trying  to  go  up  to  Cape  Brevoort,  but  could  not  do  it ;  al- 
ways had  to  haul  our  boats  up  on  the  ice  again.  Two  of  Mr.  Chester's 
ctew  went  aboard  the  ship  for  some  more  provisions,  and  when  they 
came  aboard  the  ship  Captain  Buddington  told  them  that  the  ship 
wafi  in  bad  condition,  and  that  they  had  to  stay  aboard.    They  made 
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twice  an  attempt  to  force  the  ship  up  Newman's  Bay,  intending  to  fetch 
the  boat  aboard,  and  come  south,  but  could  not  get  through  on  account 
of  ice.  The  last  time,  when  the  ship  ran  back,  they  landed  these  two 
men  on  Cape  Lupton,  with  some  provisions,  and  the' ship  went  back  to 
Polaris  Bay.  I  think  the  men  were  forty-eight  hours  on  the  tramp  be- 
fore they  reached  the  boats.  They  told  us  the  ship  was  in  bad  condi- 
tion. Next  day  Captain  Tyson  and  his  party  and  Mr.  Chester  and  his 
party  took  Captain  T}  son^s  boat  ashore,  and  pitched  the  tent  and  staid 
there  that  night.  Next  day  we  started  for  the  ship,  reaching  the  ship 
in  the  afternoon.  We  walked  back  to  the  ship,  being  unable  to  get  tli€ 
boats  back  on  account  of  the  ice.  Mr.  Chester  and  Herman  Seymoui 
staid  by  the  boat,  trying  to  get  it  inshore.  It  was  Mr.  Chester's  boat— 
a  canvas  boat,  built  in  New  York — that  was  still  on  the  ice.  I  tliink  the 
next  day  they  got  the  boat  ashore.  They  returned' that  night  to  the 
ship,  when  all  hands  were  aboard.  We  had  to  pump  ship.  Before 
they  had  pumped  with  steam.  Captain  Buddington  asked  me  several 
times  if  it  was  possible  to  stop  that  leak.  I  tiOld  him  that  if  she  had 
water-tight  compartments  it  would  be  possible  to  stop  the  leak.  The 
.cari)enter  and  1  worked  on  it  several  times,  but  could  not  stop  it.  In 
the  att  of  her  bow  was  a  water-tight  compartment,  and  that  is  where 
we  thought  she  had  a  leak.  Her  stem  was  broken.  When  we  had  every- 
thing fixed,  we  could  raise  the  water  about  three  feet  higher.  The  for- 
ward hold  and  main  hold  were  so  fiUl  of  water  that  it  was  necessary  to 
let  the  water  run  out  where  the  pumps  could  get  at  it.  There  was  a 
little  provisions  spoiled.  There  was  another  compartment  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  ship  that  got  full  of  water.  The  next  compartment  nn'dei 
the  main  hold  got  almost  full.  This  happened  while  I  was  up  at  New- 
man's Bay.  Captain  Buddington  sent  Hans  and  myself  overhead  to  see 
if  there  was  any  chance  to  go  south.  The  last  day  we  were  in  Polaris 
Bay  Captain  Tyson  was  up  in  the  mountains,  and  reported  some  leads 
of  Vater.  That  afternoon  we  got  up  steam  and  started  south.  We 
worked  our  way  down  through  the  ice  to  Cape  Constitution,  where  we 
were  stuck  for  some  days,  but  we  drifted  south  all  the  time.  Then 
the  ice  opened  again,  and  we  worked  our  way  through.  We  got  as  fai 
south  as  Humboldt  Glacier,  I  believe  they  called  it,  where  we  were 
stuck,  and  had  to  make  our  ship  fast  on  the  floe.  Every  time  the  ice 
slacked  up  a  little,  we  tried  to  get  south,  but  did  not  get  very  far. 
We  had  to  make  the  ship  fast  to  a  floe,  where  she  froze  in  ;  we  were 
drifting  south  all  the  time.  When  we  came  into  the  naiTows  of  Smith's 
Sound  a  heavy  gale  set  in  ;  I  think  it  was  from  the  southward  or  south- 
east. We  drifted  back  up  to  the  northward.  The  floe  to  which  the 
ship  was  fast  fetched  up  ashore,  and  the  ice  came  crushing  in  on  her. 
Under  the  pressure  of  the  ice  the  ship  keeled  over,  and  Captain  Bud- 
dington gave  orders  to  land  provisions  on  the  ice.  That  was  done.  We 
had  got  a  lot  of  provisions  on  the  ice,  when  the  captain  gave  orders  to 
knock  ofi^  provisions  over  the  side.  He  told  us  to  transport  the  pro- 
visions on  the  ice,  where  they  would  be  safe.  It  was  done.  Then  he 
wanted  the  starboard  line  shifted.  I  got  a  ice-chisel  and  dug  a  hole  a 
little  ways  up  higher  in  the  floe,  and  told  them  all  was  ready  to  shift 
the  line.  Then  he  told  me  to  get  some  provisions  up  the  hill.  At  that 
time  the  floe  broke  up,  and  the  ship  went  adrift ;  it  was  dark,  and  we 
soon  lost  sight  of  her.  When  we  came  to  look  around,  we  found  that  I 
and  three  others  were  on  the  piece  of  floe,  with  the  larger  quantity  of 
provisions,  while  Cai)tain  Tyson  and  the  rest  of  the  men  and  Esquimaux 
were  on  another  piece,  where  they  had  both  boats,  a  few  provisions,  rifles, 
ammunition,  and  a  canvas  house,  with  11^  or  12  bags  bread  in  it,  a  few 
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blankets,  and  §onie  other  things.    On  the  piece. we  were  on  we  had  a 
little  scow  we  had  made  in  New  York — a  flat-bottom,  fbur-coi  tiered  boat. 
Two  of  our  men  went  in  and  pulled  across  where  Captain  Tyson  was. 
Captain  Tyson  sent  a  man  across;  he  came  on  the  same  piece  of  ice  we 
were  on.    J  sang  out  16  Captain  Tyson  if  1  should  fetch  the  stuff"  across 
when  the  boat  came  back.     He  didn't  understand  me;  he  hollowed 
back,  "  Come  back  with  the  boat  as  quick  as  possible.'"     We  jumped 
into  the  boat  and  rowed  across.    We  laid  away  both  boats,  the  pro- 
viiiions,  and  our  guns  up  on  the  hummock,  close  alongside  the  canvas 
house.     Then  Captain  Tyson  said,  *'Go  into  the  house  and  get  six  bags 
of  bread  ;"  that  was  done.    Then  we  spread  our  skins  out ;  laid  ourselves 
down  to  sleep  alongside  the  boats.  Next  morning  we  turned  out  and  saw 
that  we  were  close  in  to  the  shore.    There  was  open  water  right  along- 
side of  the  piece.    H<ans  and  Joe  went  a  little  ways  in  shore  on  the  floe 
to  see  if  we  could  get  in  shore  with  boats ;  it  looked  as  if  there  w^as 
some  young  ice  between  us  and  the  shore.    Fred.  Jaruka  and  I  went  in 
toward  the  eastern  side  of  the  floe.    The  floe  was  about  one  hundred 
yards  ofl:'  an  island,  though  we  didn't  know  then  that  it  was  an  island. 
Fred.  Jaruka  went  farther  toward  the  northward,  to  see  if  we  could  get 
in  shore  with  the  boats.    I  went  on  the  young  ice.    Was  about  twenty- 
five  3'ards  off  the  shore  when  we  returned  to  the  boats.    Then  Captain 
Tyson  ordered  us  to  fetch  the  boats  down  to  the  edge  of  the  floe.     We 
did  so.     We  launched  one  boat  first,  and  loaded  her.    Captain  Tyson, 
the  Esquimaux  family,  and  some  of  our  men  went  in  that  boat  to  try 
and  reach  the  shore.    They  had  pulled  about  a  mile  when  they  had  tx) 
haul  the  boat  upon  the  ice.    The  ice  came  and  set  in  on  them.     We 
came  shortlj'  after  them,  and  had  to  haul  our  boat  up,  too.    Tiie  boats 
were  about  two  hundred  yards  apart.    We  hauled  both  boats  together, 
and  I  think  it  was  in  the  afternoon  when  we  sighted  the  ship  coming 
iiround  the  point  of  another  island.    Could  not  tell  how  far  she  wasott*. 
Should  judge  she  was  about  twenty-five  miles  off*  when  we  first  saw  her. 
We  sighted  her  twice.    Then  she  was  heading  down  the  straits,  and 
again  came  toward  us.    When  she  came  closer  to  us  she  set  her  canvas. 
Was  steaming  when  we  first  saw  her.    We  made  signals.     We  used  an 
oar  with  an  India-rubber  blanket  on  it.    Should  judge  she  was  about 
four  miles  from  as  then,  and  close  to  the  land.     We  thought  she  was  com- 
ing tA)  us.    Saw  no  one  on  board.    I  think  any  one  on  the  look-out 
should  have  seen  us.   I  cannot  say  in  what  condition  the  ship  was  in.  She 
steamed  in  behind  an  island.    In  the  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock,  our 
floe  went  adrift.    We  drifted  south.    That  evening  we  saw  the  Polaris 
between  the  island  ahd  main  land;  close  into  the  main  land.    She  bad 
her  sails  down.    In  the  evening  a  gale  set  in  again.     In  the  evening  we 
tried  to  reach  shore,  but  the  ice  came  in  on  us,  and  we  came  nigh  losing 
a  boat.     W^e  got  on  the  floe.    All  hands  were  tired  out,  and  not  able  to 
get  our  boat  back  where  the  other  one  was.    We  left  it,  and  returned  to 
the  other  boat,  where  were  our  x)rovi8ions  and  tent.     We  set  our  tent, 
and  went  to  sleep.    Next  morning  the  piece  we  were  on  broke  off  the 
floe,  separating  us  from  one  of  our  boats,  some  provisions,  and  the  can- 
vas house.    We  could  not  secure  the  boat.    It  was  blowing  too  hard. 
Next  day  we  started  to  build  snow-houses.    Caught  a  couple  of  seals. 
Some  days  afterward  Joe  was  on  the  hnmmack  with  Captain  Hall's  spy- 
glass.   He  discovered  the  boat  and  the  canvas  houfto.    I  asked  Joe  if 
the  ice  was  strong  enough   to  get  across ;  Joe  told  me  it  was.    W^e 
started  to  the  floe  where  the  boat  was,  with  a  few  dogs.    We  got  up  to 
the  boat.    We  got  six  bags  of  bread  out  of  the  canvas  house,  took  it  in 
the  boat,  and  started  back  for  our  snow-houses.    We  got  back  in  the 
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afternoon.    I  think  it'was  next  afternoon  we  started  back  again  to  the 
main  iloe.    Joe  and  Hans  turned  to,  and  made  a  sleigh.    Next  morning 
we  started  across  again.    We  broke  the  canvas  house  down,  put  as 
much  wood  as  we  could  get  on  the  sleigh,  some  canvas,  and  went  back 
to  our  snow-huts.    Next  day  we  started  again  to  get  some  more  wood 
and  canvas.    Next  day  we  started  again  ;  there  was  then  little  wood, 
two  bags,  poles,  and  a  little  canvas  lett.    The  rest  of  the  men  were  out 
looking  for  provisions ;  but  they  couldn't  se^  anything.    Then  we  turned 
to  and  built  a  cook* house  out  of  canvas.    We  cooked  the  little  grub  we 
had  with  wood.    Couple  days  afterward  Captain  Tyson  sent  Hans  and 
Joe  toward  shore  to  find  a  road — passage  for  our  boats.    Hans  and  Joe 
came  back  and  reported  that  they  had  been  ashore  on  the  island.    Cap- 
tain Tyson  then  told  us  to  have  everything  ready  to  make  a  st«rt  in- 
shore after  the  spring  tide  was  over.    We  started  across  with  a  boat  for 
our  provisions,  some  clothes,  some  musk-ox  skins,  and  some  of  our  am- 
munition.   We  started  back  a  little  piece,  to  the  floe  where  we  had 
fetched  the  boat  off  couple  days  before.    Toward  the  shoi*e,  we  left  her 
thei^e,  and  went  back  to  our  snow-houses  to  get  the  other  boat,  the  rest 
of  the  X)rovisions,  clothes,  skins,  ammunition,  and  rifles,  and  started 
across  back  to  the  main  floe^the  same  floe  the  ship  had  been  lying  on 
all  the  time.    We  started  across  again  with  dogs  and  sleigh,  to  get  the 
few  things  we  could  not  carry  in  the  boats.    We  loaded  the  sleigh  with 
a   couple  trunks,  couple  sticks  fire-wood,  little  blubber,  and  went  ofl 
again  to  the  main  floe.    Next  morning  Joe  started  with  team  of  dogs 
to  fetch  fire-wood ;  he  was  gone  a  little  while,  and  came  back  and  re- 
ported that  all  the  ice  was  broken  up.    We  went  across  again  on  the 
broken  ice,  and  found  the  piece  containing  our  snow-houses.    We  got 
some  clothes  and  a  rifle.    William  Jackson  and  I  then  started  off  with 
a  team  of  dogs.    We  found  Hans  with  a  team  of  dogs  coming  back 
where  our  snow-houses  were.    They  went  back  to  the  boats,  and  told  us 
the  ice  was  broken  up.    We  went  ahead.    When  we  came  to  the  broken 
ice  weleftthedogsandsleighstandingthereand  walked  across  the  broken- 
up  ice.    Light  snow  wa^s  falling.    At  last  we  found  the  piece  our  snow- 
houses  were  on.    We  fetehed  the  kyak,  Captain  Hall's  rifle,  some  car- 
penter tools  back  over  the  broken-up  ice.     When  we  got  over  the 
broken-up  ice  to  the  fast  ice  again,  two  of  our  men  took  the  kjvtk,  and 
William  Jaekson  and  I  took  the  boat.    They  brought  back  the  team. 
Then  we  were  all  on  the  main  floe  again,  and  that  was  adrift.    When 
we  got  on  the  main  ice  again,  we  built  snow-houses,  and  lived  there  all 
winter.    We  were  on  that  piece  for  five  months,  until  the  first  day  of 
April.    On  the  first  of  April  we  started  with  our  boat  for  shore.    The 
floe,  which  had  originaUy  been  a  mile  and  a  half  across,  had  now  got  re- 
duced to  about  30  paces  across.    We  abandoned  this  on  the  first  of 
April,  and  endeavored  to  work  west  with  the  boat  we  had  left.    The 
other  boat  had  l>een  broken  for  firewood  in  the  winter.    Whenever  we 
got  a  chance  to  work  westward- we  would  do  so  in  the  boat,  and  when 
we  could  find  no  opening  that  we  could  get  through,  we  landed  on  the 
best  piece  of  ice  we  could  find.    We  lived  principally  on  seals,  which 
the  natives  killed  whenever  there  was  open  water.    Toward  the  last  of 
April  we  found  very  few  seals,  and  got  very  much  reduced  in  provisions. 
We  got  reduced  down  to  our  last  biscuits.    We  had  three  and  a  half 
loaves  bread  left  for  nineteen  persons  for  our  last  meal.    Joe  and  I  went 
up  higher  on  the  hummock  to  see  if  we  could  find  an  opening.    Look- 
ing westward  we  saw  something  move ;  I  told  Joe  it  must  be  a  bear.    I 
first  thought  it  was  a  loose  cake  of  ice.    Ail  at  once  he  lifted  up  his 
bead,  and  Joe  let  drive  at  him,  and  shot  him  right  in  the  bead.    Couple 
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<rf  days  before  that  we  came  very  nigh  being  lost ;  a  heavy  swell  washed 
over  lis;  we  couldn't  do  anything  but  hold  to  the  piece  we  were  on.  The 
children  were  in  the  boat ;  the  women  were  outside  with  us ;  we  could 
not  have  them  in  the  boat.  We  were  pretty  much  played  out ;  the  water 
washed  over  us  all  night;  we  had  no  dry  clothes  to  put  on ;  had  thrown 
everything  away.  A  few  days  after  this  we  were  rescued  by  the 
Tigress,  as  has  Deen  described  by  the  others,  and  brought  iuto  Bay 
Boberts,  and  then  into  Saint  John's.  The  dogs  we  had  on  the  ice  we 
had  to  shoot,  except  two  which  we  kept  alive  by  giving  them  skins 
which  we  had  ;  one  of  them  died\ 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  separation  of  the  ship  from  you  was 
acddeiital  ? 
,  Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  think  she  could  have  come  to  you  t 

Answer.  I  can't  tell  whether  she  could  have  got  to  us  or  not,  without 
knowing  the  condition  of  the  ship.  I  think  she  could  have  got  to  us  if 
she  had  been  in  good  condition.  I  don't  think  she  will  be  able  to  come 
down  unless  she  gets  some  help.  I  am  willing  to  go  after  her,  and  I 
think  the  rest  of  the  men  are  willing  to  go. 

Question.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  the  oflBcers  ever  got  drunk  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not;  I  am  no  judge  whether  a  man  has  got  liquor  oi* 
not.    Never  saw  any  one  drunk. 

Question.  Did  you  find  any  drift-wood  t 

Answer.  Some  of  the  men  found  some  driftwood.  In  Polaris  Bay, 
on  the  southeast  shore,  I  found  a  piece  of  drift- wood  about  tliree  and  a 
half  feet  long,  and  about  as  thick  as  my  arm,  witliout  bark.  I  think 
it  was  some  kind  of  soft  wood ;  I  could  not  say  if  it  was  a  branch  of  a 
tree  or  not.  It  was  a  straight  piece;  it  was  very  much  worn.  A  little 
farther  in  shore  I  found  another  piece  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long;  this 
was  about  two  miles  south  of  our  winter  quarters.  The  biggest  piece 
was  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  water ;  the  other  piece  was  about 
half  a  mile  from  shore,  in  a  ravine :  both  pieces  seem  to  be  the  same 
kind  of  wood.  Then  I  found  a  sleign-runner  up  on  Gape  Lupton,  on  the 
water's  edge. 


Examination  of  Peter  Johmon^  seaman. 

I  am  33  years  old ;  was  born  in  Denmark  ;  have  been  in  this  country 
eight  or  nine  years.  Am  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Polaris,  and  sailed 
with  her  from  New  York.  I  joined  her  here  in  Washington.  We  left 
Uperuavik  about  the  middle  of  August,  1871.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  charts;  but  after  leaving  Uperuavik  we  sailed  along  pretty  much 
following  the  land.  We  stopped  at  Tussuisak.  We  went  up  through 
Melville  Bay,  up  through  Kennedy  Channel.  We  went  on  the  west  side, 
goiog  up  through  Smith's  Sound.  We  were  on  the  west  side  most  of  the 
time  until  we  came  to  what  has  been  called  Kune's  Open  Sea ;  it  was  a 
bay ;  we  could  see  land  on  both  sides.  Captain  Hall  called  it  Polaris  Bay. 
AQer  we  got  through  this  we  went  iuto  another  channel ;  Captain  HaJl 
called  that  Bobeson  Channel.  After  we  got  into  winter-quarters  Cap- 
tain Hall  went  north  on  a  sledge-journey.  We  had  been  up  higher,  but 
had  to  come  back  to  go  iuto  winter-quarters.  Captain  Hall  was  gon^ 
about  two  weeks.  After  he  came  back  to  the  ship  he  took  sick  right 
after,  and  in  about  fourteen  days  afterward  he  died.  He  died  in  the 
m^vning.    I  was  called  up  about  9  or  10  o'clock  that  morning.    I  saw 
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Captain  Hall  wbeii  he  came  back ;  we  were  outside  banking  up  the  ship 
by  putting  snow  all  around  us.    He  looked  well ;  came  up  and  shook 
hands  with  all  of  us.    I  did  not  see  him  again  until  we  went  into  church 
next  Sunday.     We  did  not  have  church  that  Sunday;  he  was  too  sick. 
We  had  church  every  Sunday  as  long  as  he  was  alive,  except  this  last 
Sunday.    The  services  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Bryan.    I  did  not  see 
him  at  any  other  time  when  he  was  sick,  and  do  not  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  him ;  they  said  he  was  out  of  his  mind ;  everybody  that 
went  to  see  him  said  he  was  out  of  his  mind.    I  believe  Esquimaux  Joe, 
Hannah,  and  Mr.  Martin  attended  him  while  sick.    We  buried  Captain 
Hall  on  the  11th  of  November.    I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  died 
from  any  other  than  natural  causes ;  he  didn't  show  any  signs  of  any- 
thing being  wrong;  he  looked  quite  himself;  he  looked  just  the  same 
as  when  alive.    I  never  heard  anybody  say  he  had  been  poisoned,  and 
have  no  reason  to  believe  anything  of  the  kind.    He  used  to  say  some- 
body was  going  to  shoot  him.    They  said  he  was  not  in  his  right  senses, 
and  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying.    After  Captain  Hall  died 
we  didn't  do  anything.     We  didn't  have  any  sun ;  it  was  completely 
dark.     We  were  in  our  winter-quarters  in  Polaris  Bay.    In  the  latter 
part  of  winter  a  gale  of  wind  struck  us,  and  we  drifted  down  alongside 
an  iceberg,  when  we  got  a  line  and  tied  her  fast.    She  lay  on  the  spur 
of  the  iceberg  with  her  bow ;  she  lay  on  this  iceberg  all  winter ;  we 
could  not  get  her  off,  and  the  tide  rising  and  falling  strained  her  stem 
so  that  she  leaked  considerably  when  she  broke  out,  which  was  not  un- 
til the  latter  part  of  June.    We  were  away  in  boats  when  she  broke  out, 
and  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  day.    They  had  to  keep  steam-pumps 
going  to  keep  her  afloat.    After  we  got  back  we  kept  her  afloat  with 
the  hand-pumps.    We  were  up  in  Newman's  Bay,  about  20  or  22  miles 
from  the  ship;  cannot  say  correctly  about  the  distance,  but  it  was 
longer  by  boat  than  it  would  have  been  straight  across.    I  think  we 
started  the  1st  of  June.    I  went  in  one  of  the  boats  with  Captain  Ty- 
son ;  Dr.  Bessels  was  in  our  boat ;  Mr.  Meyer  was  in  the  other  boat 
with  Mr.  Chester,     We  had  twelve  men  with  us  in  the  two  boats, 
six  in  each   boat,  including   the    officers.     We  were  waiting   for  a 
chance  to  go  north,  but  the  ice  drifted  so  thick  and  heavy  we  could 
not  get  through  it.    The  scientific  men  took  obser^'ations  when  they 
could — whenever  the  sun  was  out.    The  doctor  didn't  do  much  of  any- 
thing; he  was  snow-blind  most  of  the  time.    The  temperature  up  in 
Newman's  Bay  was  always  below  freezing;  it  was  not  very  cold  in  the 
summer.    There  was  not  very  much  snow  on  the  ground.    There  were 
a  few  flowers  growing  in  a  sort  of  moss.    1  do  not  remember  seeing  any 
timber  floating  in  the  bay.    I  found  some  small  pieces  of  drift-wood, 
about  as  large  as  my  arm ;  could  not  tell  what  kind  of  wood  it  was.    No 
wood  grew  there,  except  a  few  scrawny  willows;  some  specimens  were 
brought  aboard  the  ship;  do  not  recollect  seeing  any  except  this  I  have 
described.    From  where  we  were  we  could  see  up  through  the  channel. 
After  it  got  through,  the  land  nm  east  on  one  side  and  northwest  on  the 
other.    We  could  not  see  land  across  to  the  north  of  it ;  could  see  land 
northwest  as  far  as  we  could  see.    We  left  the  boats  there ;  one  of  them 
was  stove  in.    Mr.  Chester  was  a  mile  or  so  ahead,  when  a  heavy  floe 
came  in  and  broke  his  boat.    We  were  up  in  Newman's  Bay  about 
thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  days,  when  Hans  came  back  and  told  us 
they  could  not  keep  the  ship  afloat.    We  walked  back  to  the  ship.    She 
started  south.    Some  time  in  the  first  part  of  August,  we  tied  up  to  a 
piece  of  ice,  and  drifted  along  for  about  two  months.    The  leak  in  the 
sbip  didn't  make  so  much  water.    We  kept  her  clear  with  the  little 
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hand-pump.  We  kept  relieving  each  other;  three  or  four  men  used  to 
pump  at  a  time.  On  the  15th  of  October  it  was  blowing  hard  from  the 
soutbeast.  We  were  working  at  the  pump.  We  heard  a  crash,  and- 
looking  out  of  the  window,  we  saw  the  ice  coming  in  on  us,  and  tola 
Captain  Buddington.  He  called  on  all  hands  to  get  the  provisions  over- 
board. Some  of  us  went  on  the  ice.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  gale,  and 
drifting  the  snow,  while  we  were  on  the  ice.  All  at  once  the  ship  broke 
loose.  1  don't  think  it  was  more  than  five  minutes  before  she  was  out 
of  sight.  I  was  on  the  main  piece  of  ice;  some  of  the  men  were  on  the 
small  pieces,  and  had  to  be  brought  off  on  boats.  We  got  all  together 
on  one  piece.  We  lost  most  of  the  bread  and  provisions,  because  we 
tried  to  save  our  boats.  We  only  had  one  sled-load  of  provisions ;  that 
is  all  we  got  off.  In  the  morning  we  tried  to  go  on  shore ;  we  got  about 
half  a  mile,  but  could  not  go  any  farther  on  account  of  the  ice.  In  the 
afternoon  we  saw  the  ship  some  miles  off;  we  could  see  her  quite  phiin. 
We  put  up  a  black  rubber  blanket  on  an  oar;  thought  they  would  see 
us,  but  she  steamed  in  behind  an  island,  and  we  lost  sight  of  her.  I 
don-t  know  what  condition  she  was  in ;  she  had  probably  been  drilt- 
ing  about  all  that  night.  It  would  take  about  five  tons  of  coal  to  get 
up  steam,  and  she  could  not  have  had  many  tons  left.  She  had  a 
Ij^e  break  in  her  stern.  We  tried  to  get  to  her  that  evening; 
we  were  pretty  well  played  out;  the  ice  came  setting  down  on  us, 
aud  we  could  not  get  back  to  the  place  we  had  left.  Next  morn- 
ing we  lost  one  of  our  boats,  but  ten  days  afterward  we  found  it. 
We  finally  floated  off  and  lost  all  trace  of  the  ship.  One  of  the  boats 
WQ  afterward  cut  up  to  burn  for  fire-wood  during  the  winter ;  the  keel 
of  it  we  put  under  that  of  the  other  boat,  to  save  it  from  being  stove 
i\p  when  we  drew  it  on  the  ice.  We  were  on  the  ice  197  days— from  the 
loth  of  October  until  the  last  of  April.  We  were  on  one  floe  about  five 
months,  I  think.  When  we  found  we  were  going  out  into  the  sea,  we 
left  the  piece  we  were  on  and  tried  to  get  on  shore ;  we  would  land  on 
a  good  piece  of  ice  until  we  got  a  chance  to  go  westward ;  when  we 
could  not  go  west  we  tried  to  go  south.  I  do  not  know  how  many  dif- 
ferent pieces  we  were  on  altogether,  sometimes  two  or  three  in  one  day. 
One  time  we  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  on  one  piece.  We  got  near 
out  of  provisions ;  had  only  a  little  bread  left  for  supper.  That  night 
we  caught  a  bear.  We  caught  plenty  of  seals  until  we  got  jammed  up  in 
the  ice,  when  we  could  not  get  at  them  any  more.  We  were  i)icked  up 
on  the  last  day  of  April.  On  the  28th  day  of  April  we  saw  a  steamer ; 
shje  came  steaming  down  from  the  southward,  about  southwest.  We 
saw  her  smoke.  We  watched  them  until  it  was  so  dark  we  could  not  see 
them  any  more.  We  set  watch.  Next  morning  we  saw  the  steamer 
again,  about  four  or  five  miles  distant.  We  made  signals  to  her; 
hoisted  up  blankets;  got  up  on  high  pieces  of  ice;  there  was  some 
shoved  up  by  the  sea ;  we  got  all  the  fire-arms  we  had  and  fired  them 
all  at'once,  hoping  they  would  hear  us.  After  we  fired  three  times  we 
heaord  them  fire,  and  thought  they  had  heard  us,  but  could  not  get  to 
us.  Soon  after  they  steamed  away  out  of  sight,  and  we  gave  it  up  for 
lo^  That  night  we  kept  up  a  fire  all  night ;  we  rolled  up  the  canvas 
i^:|tb  some  blubber  we  had  and  kept  up  the  fire  all  night.  Next  morn^ 
ihg  at  five  o'clock  we  saw  the  ship  again,  and  we  hailed  her.  There 
vas  also  another  steamer  coming  from  the  other  side,  about  five  hun- 
dred yards  off'.  We  were  rescued ;  we  got  into  the  steamer,  got  a  smoke 
And  something  to  eat,  and  they  brought  us  to  Saint  John's.  We  lay  in 
SaiQt  John's  three  days.  I  ca^nnot  say  if  the  steamer  came  down  home 
on  account  of  us  or  not.    They  said  one  of  their  boilers  gave  out;  they 
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could  not  get  steam  only  in  one  boiler.  I  think  they  came  down  becanae 
he  could  not  get  back  to  the  sealiug-ground.  Aftei  they  got  us  they 
caught  270  seals ;  don't  know  how  many  they  got  on  the  voyage ;  think 
7,000.  I  do  not  think,  the  people  on  board  the  Polaris  meant  to  abandon 
us,  I  thiuk  they  had  some  reason  for  not  coming  to  us ;  perhaps  the 
ship  was  in  such  bad  condition,  or  it  may  have  looked  to  them  as  if  we 
could  have  come  to  them.  It  must  have  looked  from  the  ship  as  if  we  were 
close  to  the  shore.  1  think  she  is  in  a  good  place  to  get  out,  and  if  she 
only  had  coal  enough  she  would  come  home,  but  she  has  very  little.  If 
she  has  any  more  leak  than  when  we  left  her  they  won't  be  able  to  keep 
her  afloat. '  They  are  pretty  near  shore,  and  there  must  be  natives  close 
to  them.  We  never  saw  any  of  them.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
any  difficulty  aboard  the  ship — nothing  of  the  kind.  I  heard  the  officers 
aft  didn't  agree  very  well,  but  did  not  see  anything.  I  have  seen 
Captain  Buddington  when  he  had  a  little  too  much ;  could  not  see  it  on 
any  of  the  rest  of  them.  The  night  we  lost  the  ship  Captain  Budding- 
ton  was  all  right ;  there  was  no  liquor  on  the  ship  then. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  difficulty  in  the  ship  f 

Answer.  No,  sir,  not  any ;  we  had  good  rules  on  the  ship  so  long  as 
Captain  Hall  was  alive;  not  so  good  after  that ;  there  was  not  so  much 
rules  after  that. 

Question.  How  was  it  on  the  icef 

Answer.  We  got  along  well  enough ;  didn't  have  much  to  eat ;  we 
didn't  know  much  about  rules  on  the  ice ;  it  was  not  the  place  to  think 
much  about  it.  When  Captain  Tyson  told  us  to  do  anything,  we  always 
done  it ;  and  when  we  didn't  we  found  out  it  didn't  turn  out  well. 
When  we  were  picked  up  Captain  Tyson  said  we  were  only  about 
tweuty-tive  or  thirty  miles  from  land.  I  kept  no  record }  kept  a  note- 
book on  board  the  ship,  but  it  was  left  in  the  ship. 


Fred.  Aunting^  seaman^  examined. 

1  was  born  in  Russia,  on  the  Prussian  border.  I  joined  the  Polaris  at 
Washington.  After  we  left  Disco  we  went  through  Smith's  Sound, 
then  up  Kennedy  Channel,  past  Cape  Constitution,  and  across  what  was 
called  Kane^s  Open  Sea,  and  found  it  to  be  a  bay.  Northward  of  that 
we  found  another  channel  or  strait;  we  called  the  bay  Polaris  Bay, and 
the  strait  north  of  it  Eobesou  Strait.  The  first  cape  on  the  Green- 
land side,  above  Polaris  Bay,  they  ealled  Cape  Lupton.  There  was  a  bay 
northward,  making  out  of  Kobeson  Strait,  which  they  called  Nev^- 
man's  Bay.  We  went  in  the  ship  up  Robeson  Strait  to  latitude  82° 
16' ;  that  is  what  the  scientific  men  told  us  was  the  latitude.  We  diu 
not  go  quite  through  the  strait,  but  could  see  through  it;  we  could  see 
where  the  htnd  above  us  made  off  to  the  eastward,  also  to  the  west,  ("rom 
Cape  Union  the  land  broke  off  to  the  west ;  on  the  other  side  it  com- 
menced to  break  off  from  Cape  Brevoort,  on  the  Greenland  side.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  land  made  ofif  southeast.  We  could  see  land  on  the 
other  side  make  northward  as  far  as  we  could  see.  After  we  reached 
the  highest  point,  the  ship  was  driven  back  before  the  ice  by  a  northeast 
gale.  After  the  gale  there  seemed  to  be  open  water  to  the  northward, 
but  the  ship  did  not  go  any  farther  north.  We  made  several  attempts 
to  find  a  harbor  in  Bobeson  Strait,  but  could  find  none.  We  were 
obliged  to  make  our  winter  quarters  on  the  east  shore  of  Polaris  Bay, 
about  four  miles  below  Cape  Lupton.  in  a  small  bay  which  Captain  H^ 
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called  Thank  God  Harbor,  There  we  anchored  under  the  lee  of  an  ice- 
berg, on  the  eastern  side  of  the  iceberg,  between  it  and  the  shore. 
There  we  went  into  winter  quarters,  erected  an  observatory  on  the 
sbore,  put  provisions  on  the  shore,  and  began  banking  in  the  ship. 
After  we  got  into  winter  quarters  Captain  Hall  went  off  on  a  sledge 
journey.  He  started  alone,  with  Joe  and  Hans  and  Mr.  Chester,  all  in 
one  sleigh,  but  afterward  sent  one  of  the  Esquimaux  back  for  another 
sleigh.  They  went  across  overland  to  Newman's  Bay,  and  then  across 
the  bay  to  Cape  Brevoort.  They  were  gone  about  two  Weeks.  They 
went  in  the  early  part  of  October.  I  shook  hands  with  Captiiin  Hall 
when  he  came  back ;  he  shook  hands  with  all  of  us  ;  he  seemed  very 
well.  He  went  aboard  the  ship,  and  the  next  day  I  heard  he  was  sick.  I 
never  saw  him  again  until  after  he  was  dead,  and  I  don't  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  him ;  they  said  he  was  delirious.  I  helped  bury  him.  All 
of  the  ship's  company  were  i)resent.  The  services  were  read  by  Mr.  Bryan. 
He  was  buried  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ship,  to  the  southward  of  the 
observatory.  After  that  Captain  Buddington  took  command  of  the 
ship,  and  we  lay  in  winter  quarters  all  winter;  the  scientific  men 
kept  up  their  observations  all  the  time.  Some  time  in  the  month 
of  November,  after  Captain  Hall's  death,  the  ship  broke  adrift,  and  we 
went  up  alongside  an  iceberg.  There  we  were  made  fast,  and  were 
frozen  in.  Next  morning  there  was  a  calm,  and  there  was  open  water 
back  of  where  the  ship  was  lying  before,  but  the  ship  was  not  moved 
back.  I  do  not  know  why.  Pretty  soon  we  were  frozen  in  again,  and 
we  anchored  fast  in  the  iceberg.  The  iceberg  put  out  a  spur  under  the 
bow  of  the  Polaris.  We  had  several  gales  afterward,  and  the  foot  of 
the  iceberg  was  driven  under  the  stem  of  the  vessel.  She  lay  there  all 
wint^T,  with  her  stem  on  the  foot  of  the  iceberg,  and  her  stern  rising 
and  falling  with  the  tide.  This  broke  a  part  of  her  stem  and  split  some 
planks,  which  made  her  leak  when  she  broke  out  the  next  summer.  I 
went  north  with  the  boats  with  Mr.  Chester  just,bel'ore  the  vessel  broke 
out  in  July.  We  lay  there  during  the  winter,  spring,  and  early  summer. 
In  July  Mr.  Chester  and  Captain  Tyson  made  an  expedition  north  with 
two  boats.  I  went  in  the  boat  with  Mr.  Chester.  Mr.  Meyer  was  with 
us.  Dr.  Bessels  was  with  Captain  Tyson.  We  could  not  go  farther 
north  than  Newman's  Bay.  Our  boat  was  lost  in  the  ice  shortly  after 
we  started — when  we  were  about  three  days  away  from  the  ship.  We 
went  back  and  got  a  canvas  boat,  and  came  again  to  Newman's  Bay ; 
but  We  got  no  farther  north  than  about  the  middle  of  Newman's  Bay. 
After  staying  there  more  than  a  month,  trying  to  go  north  with  the  boats, 
they  sent  word  for  us  to  come  back  to  the  ship.  We  finally  went  back, 
and  found  the  ship  had  broken  out,  and  was  leaking  considerably. 
Afterward  the  leak  seemed  to  diminish,  and  she  made  less  water.  We 
could  keep  her  clear  by  pumping  five  to  seven  minutes  each  hour  with  the 
four  deck-pumps ;  I  don't  remember  what  day,  but  some  time  in  the  month 
of  August,  we  made  our  way  slowly  down  along  the  west  shore,  until 
about  opposite  Cape  Frazer,  where  we  got  beset  in  the  ice.  Wo  floated 
down  with  the  ice,  getting  southward  whenever  we  got  a  chance.  Finally 
we  were  anchored  to  a  large  floe,  and  floated  down  before  it.  At  last, 
on  the  15th  of  October,  there  came  a  severe  gale,  and  another  large 
piece  of  ice  came  up  against  the  ship  from  the  southward.  The  ship 
was  under  heavy  pressure,  and  was  lifted  up  and  keeled  over  on  her 
starboard  side.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and 
materials  for  fuel  all  ready  on  deck  in  case  of  an  accident  of  this  kind. 
The  order  was  given  to  throw  the  provisions  overboard  on  the  ice.  At 
the  same  time  Captain  Buddington  sang  out, ''  Work  now  for  your  lives, 
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boys."    A  party  were  out  on  the  ice  carrying  provisions  higher  upon  the 
ice.    At  the  same  time  Captain  Buddiugtou  saw  that  the  ice-auchor 
had  left  its  place,  and  should  be  put  back.    Some  men  went  to  do  this. 
Just  then  the  ice  began  to  crack.    We  sang  out  to  Captain  Buddington 
that  the  ice  was  cracking  just  where  the  boats  were.    He  gave  orders 
to  pull  the  boats  on  the  solid  ice.    Just  then  the  ice  commenced  to  open 
again,  and  left  some  of  our  men  on  the  separate  piece  of  ice,  with  some 
provisions.    Just  as  we  got  the  old  scow  launched  to  take  the  men 
off  this  separate  piece  of  ice,  the  ship  broke  loose  and  went  away 
in   the  darkness.      She   was  gone   in   an   instant,  and   in  a  minute 
or  two   was  out   of   sight.      She   drifted   off.    i'inally,  we  launched 
one  of   the   boats,    and    got    the   men    off  the    separate   piece  on 
to  the  main   floe  again.     The  provisions  that  were  on  that  piece 
were  lost.    It  was  a  dark  night,  blowing  a  fresh  gale,  snow  drifting 
very  hard.    We  laid  down  and  went  to  sleep  on  the  ice,  alongside  the 
boats.     We  might  have  saved  more  provisions  during  the  night,  but 
Captain  Tyson  thought  we  would  see  the  vessel  in  the  morning.    In  the 
morning  we  could  not  see  the  vessel  nor  the  provisions.    We  made 
several  attempts  to  get  on  shore  during  that  day  but  were  not  able  to 
succeed.    Along  in  the  day  we  caught  sight  of  the  ship  coming  down 
from  the  northward,  under  steam  and  canvas.    We  set  our  colors;  \mt 
an  India-rubber  blanket  on  an  oar,  dark  side  out.    Supposed  she  was 
coming  down  to  take  us  off.    She  didn't  come,  however,  but  steamed  in 
between  the  island  and  main  land ;  and  we  lost  sight  of  her.    We  con- 
tinued our  efforts  to  get  on  shc^re,  and  got  on  various  pieces  of  ice  from 
time  to  time.    One  time  Hans  and  Joe  had  gone  out  to  see  if  we  could 
get  ashore ;  reported  that  we  could  reach  it.    They  themselves  had 
reached  a  small  island,  and  came  back  and  reported  to  us.    We  started, 
bnt  before  we  could  reach  it  the  ice  was  again  broken  up,  and  we  were 
adrift,  and  were  nnable  to  reach  the  shore.    Finally,  after  moving  about 
from  piece  to  piece  on  the  ice,  we  got  back  again  on  the  main  floe.    We 
left  one  of  our  boats,  however,  on  another  piece,  but  about  two  weeks 
afterward  we  fortunately  saw  it  again,  and  with  some  diflQcuUy  got  it 
and  its  contents  on  to  our  main  piece.    After  we  commenced  to  float  on 
the  ice  we  rounded  the  channel  between  the  island  and  main  land,  and 
we  could  see  the  ship  lying  close  in  shore.    She  seemed  to  us  to  be 
right  up  to  the  shore ;  her  sails  were  furled,  and  there  was  no  steam  to 
be  seen  then.    It  was  the  shore  of  the  main  land  that  she  was  close  to; 
that  was  the  last  we  saw  of  her.    We  built  snow-houses  on  the  floe — on 
the  highest  parts  of  it.    Four  of  the  crew  lived  in  one ;  Joe,  Hannah, 
and  Captain  Tyson  in  another;  Hans  and  his  family  in  another;  and 
another  was  used  as  a  store-house.    We  were  put  on  an  allowance  of 
eleven  ounces  of  provisions  per  day.    This  was  weighed  out  on  a  scale 
made  by  Mr.  Meyer,  with  weights  made  with  shot.    We  canght  some 
seals  during  the  winter,  and  lived  on  this  floe,  floating  southward  for 
Ave  mouths.    The  floe,  when  we  first  got  on  it,  was  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  across.    We  abandoned  it  on  the  1st  day  of  April.    It  was 
tlien  a  small  piece,  not  more  than  twenty  to  twenty-five  paces  across. 
Our  houses  had  been  put  on  the  thickest  and  strongest  part  of  the  piece. 
When  we  left  this  piece  we  took  to  the  boat;  we  had  left  the  othe% 
having  been  burned  for  fire-wood  during  the  winter.    Put  in  every- 
thing we  could  carry,  and  tried  to  make  our  way  westward  ashore. 
This  we  did  for  three  weeks,  making  our  way  westward  whenever  we 
got  a  chance ;   and  when  the  ice  was  not  sufliciently  open  for  us  to 
do  this,  we  landed  on  the  solid  ice.    By  this  means  we  reached  pack-ice 
drifted  nearer  shore.    We  caught  a  good  many  seals  whenever  we  conld 
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get  to  open  water,  bnt  when  we  got  to  pack-ice  we  canght  very  few,  aud 
sometimes  got  very  much  redneed  in  provisions.  About  the  20th  of  April 
we  were  reduced  to  a  handful  of  biscuits  among  nineteen  people.  On 
that  very  afternoon  Joe  shot  a  bear  that  came  across  the  ice  toward  us, 
aud  from  that  time  we  had  plenty  of  meat  until  we  were  rescued.  We 
were  finally  picked  up  on  the  hist  day  of  April  by  the  steamer  Tigress, 
aud  brought  into  Newfoundland.  We  had  a  very  hard  time  on  the  ice, 
aud  particularly  after  we  started,  trying  to  make  shore.  One  night  a 
heavy  sea  swept  over  the  ice  we  were  on,  sweeping  the  ice-cakes  over  it. 
We  could  do  nothing  but  cling  to  the  boat,  in  which  we  had  put  the 
children  and  provisions,  and  hold  it  and  ourselves  on  the  ice  during  the 
whole  night.  We  were  all  drenched  to  the  skin  that  night,  and  never 
had  an  opiH>rtunity  to  dry  our  clotlies  until  we  were  rescued.  I  thixk 
our  separation  from  the  ship  was  purely  accidental.  The  next  day  she 
could  have  come  back  to  us,  but  1  don't  know  what  condition  she  was 
iu.  I  don't  know  whether  she  leaked  any  more  just  before  she  was 
taken  away ;  i)erhaps  they  thought  we  could  get  to  them ;  I  don't  know 
about  that ;  perhaps  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  do  so.  I  hardly 
think  the  vessel  can  get  out  without  assistance.  I  found  a  few  pieces 
of  drift-wood.  I  found  a  piece  about  half  a  foot  long,  soft  wood,  but 
could  not  make  out  what  kind  of  wood  it  was.  It  did  not  come  from 
anything  that  grew  there,  nor  did  it  come  from  the  boat.  It  was  a  piece 
of  plain  wood ;  had  never  been  cut  with  tools.  I  found  this  as  we  were 
coming  back  from  Newman's  Bay  to  the  Polaris,  about  thirty  or  forty 
yards  southeast  from  the  shore  of  Newman's  Bay. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  difficulty  between  the  officers  on  the 
Bhipf 

Answer.  No,  sir;  never  heard  of  any  difficulty,  except  some  little  dif- 
ficulty between  the  captain  and  Mr.  Meyer,  at  Disco.  I  have  never 
seen  any  of  the  officers  drunk.  Did  not  hear  of  any  officer  being  drunk. 
1  did  not  keep  any  record.    I  cannot  write. 


JExaminafion  of  William  Jackson^  cook, 

i  was  bom  in  New  York ;  am  25  years  old.  I  sailed  with  the  ship 
Polaris ;  joined  her  in  New  London.  I  was  ship's  cook.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  charts.  After  leaving  Upernavik  we  kept  sailing 
north.  Kept  in  sight  of  land  most  of  the  way.  Went  up  until  stopped 
by  the  ice.  Tried  to  make  winter-quarters.  We  laid  there  some  days, 
and  then  diifted  farther  south  again,  and  went  into  winter-quarters  be- 
low. We  took  some  provisions  ashore,  and  laid  there,  alongside  an  ice- 
berg, all  winter.  After  we  got  in  winter-quarters  Captain  Hall  went 
north,  on  a  sledge-journey,  and  when  he  came  back  he  was  taken  sick. 
I  don't  know  exactly  how  long  he  was  sick.  I  remember  when  he  came 
back,  bnt  don't  remember  the  date.  I  met  him  on  the  gangway,  and 
shook  hands  with  him.  He  was  well  aud  hearty.  I  saw  him  all  the 
time  alter  that.  I  slept  in  the  cabin.  He  was  taken  sick  directly  after 
be  came  back  from  his  journey ;  the  same  night.  When  he  first  came 
aboard,  the  steward  got  him  some  coffee  from  the  galley.  Cannot  say 
whether  he  gave  him  anything  else  or  not.  The  coffee  was  taken  from 
the  galley  the  same  as  everybody  else  had.  It  wasdirectly  after  dinner, 
anil  be  got  the  same  coffee  we  had  for  dinner.  I  did  not  see  the  steward 
give  it  to  him.  That  night  he  was  sick.  That  night,  when  I  came  into 
the  cabin,  Captain  Hall  was  sick.     He  accused  people  of  poison- 
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iDg  him.  He  didn't  call  bim  by  Datnc,  bat  I  seen  him  i>oiut  toward 
Dr.  Bessels  and  say,  ^^That  man  poisoned  me."  After  be  got 
pretty  bad  be  thoagiit  everybody  was  trying  to  poison  him.  They 
said  be  was  out  of  bis  bead.  He  tbongbt  I  was  going  to  shoot 
bim.  I  went  to  get  my  pipe  one  nigbt  out  of  my  bunk.  He  sent 
Captain  Buddington  over  to  overhaul  my  bunk,  to  see  what  I  had 
in  there.  I  have  no  idea  that  be  died  any  but  a  natural  death.  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  anything  to  the  contrary.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty on  board  tbe  ship ;  no  mutiny  or  anything  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  I 
know.  After  Captain  Hall  was  buried  on  shore  we  lay  in  winter-quar- 
ters there  all  through  the  winter.  In  tbe  spring  an  expedition  was 
made  north  in  the  boats.  I  did  not  go  with  them.  The  scientific  men 
Tvere  busy  all  tbe  time.  They  had  an  observatory  on  shore  and  were 
kept  busy.  The  doctor  was  making  his  observations,  shooting  birds, 
stufiing  them,  and  such  things,  bnt  didn't  get  many  birds.  The  ship 
broke  out  before  the  boats  came  back.  We  tried  to  go  up  where  the 
boats  were,  but  could  not  for  the  ice.  After  they  came  back  we  started 
south.  We  kept  going  until  we  got  beset  in  tbe  ice ;  then  we  drifte<l 
down.  On  the  15rh  of  October  we  were  anchored  fast  to  an  ice-floe. 
The  ice  broke  np,  and  the  ship  got  beset  in  the  ice.  The  ice  came  up 
from  the  southward  and  jammed  her  pretty  tigbt.  We  thought  she 
was  sinking.  We  were  putting  provisions  on  the  ice.  While  we  were 
on  the  ice  the  ship  got  adrift.  1  don't  know  whether  sbe  slipiied  her 
lines  or  not.  One  of  her  lines  slipped ;  the  other  went  off  I  don't  know 
how.  It  was  blowing  pretty  heavy ;  I  don't  know  what  direction.  We 
were  on  the  floe  we  had  been  anchored  to,  on  the  main  piece.  Borne  oi 
tbe  other  men  were  on  tbe  other  pieces.  Orders  were  for  all  hands  to 
iump  on  the  ice.  I  took  my  bag  from  tbe  cabin,  threw  it  on  the  ice,  and 
then  followed  it.  Other  things  from  the  ship  were  thrown  to  us.  It 
was  blowing  a  gale  and  snow  drifting.  Don't  tbink  it  was  snowing. 
Xext  day  we  tried  to  get  ashore  witb  our  boats,  bnt  had  to  go  back  oa 
the  floe.  In  the  evening  we  tried  again  to  get  on  sbore.  We  saw  the 
ship  before  we  tried  to  get  on  sbore  the  last  time.  She  looked  to  me  to 
be  about  ten  miles  off.  I  could  see  her  as  far  down  as  tbe  rails.  Could 
see  her  sail,  but  could  not  see  the  rigging  to  make  it  out.  I  was  above 
the  water,  but  not  very  high.  When  we  left  the  ship  she  was  leaking 
pretty  badly ;  we  bad  to  keep  her  pumps  going  nearly  all  the  time. 
We  kept  her  clear  with  the  hand-pump.  When  we  saw  the  ship  we 
tried  to  draw  their  attention.  We  got  np  a  blanket  on  a  pole  or  oar 
and  tried  to  make  tbem  see  it.  Some  of  our  party  saw  the  ship  after* 
ward,  but  I  did  not.  Four  or  five  of  ns  went  over  on  the  other  side 
to*  get  something.  W^hen  we  came  back  they  said  they  bad  seen 
the  sbip.  Then  we  floated  down  on  the  ice.  W^e  were  on  the  ice 
six  months  and  eleven  days.  I  could  not  say  bow  long  we  were 
on  one  piece.  Most  of  the  time  we  were  on  the  piece  the  ship 
had  been  tied  to.  At  first  it  was  about  two  or  three  miles  big ;  I 
should  tbink,  a  ronud  piece,  bnt  got  down  pretty  small  before  we  got 
off';  I  conld  not  say  exactly  bow  large ;  I  wanted  to  get  away  «o  bad  I 
didn't  take  mucb  notice  how  large  the  piece  was.  Whenever  we  got 
clear  water  we  went  in  the  boats ;  whenever  we  conld  not  we  went  on 
the  ice.  Got  feet  wet  sometimes.  I  stood  the  cold  good  deal  better 
than  some  of  the  rest.  Captain  Tyson  stood  it  the  worst ;  be  com- 
plained of  cold  nearly  all  the  time.  We  got  pretty  near  out  of  pro- 
visions. We  caught  good  many  seals  while  we  were  in  the  boats. 
Killed  two  bears,  the  last  one  not  very  long  before  we  were  picked  up, 
just  as  we  were  getting  out  of  provisions.    We  got  down  to  our  last 
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meal;  had  a  little  bread  left, about  enoagh  for  one  mau ;  we  were  going 
to  have  it  for  supper.  About  a  week  after  that  we  were  picked  up.  1 
cannot  say  that  any  officer  on  the  ship  got  drunk.  I  never  saw  any  one 
what  yon  might  call  drunk.  I  heard  them  say  some  got  drunk,  but 
never  saw  them  drunk  myself;  not  at  any  time.  There  might  have 
been  such  a  thing,  but  I  did  not  see  it.  When  we  first  went  on  the  iee, 
Captain  Tyson  was  in  charge  of  the  provisions ;  there  was  something 
wrong  about  it,  and  he  gave  it  up.  Some  others  took  charge.  Whether 
be  had  some  words  with  any  of  them  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Were  the  provisions  given  to  you  to  cook  f 

Answer.  ^No,  sir.    We  didn't  do  any  cooking  on  the  ice. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  any  stealing  of  provisions  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  provisions  give  Cap- 
tain Tyson  his  share  f 

Answer.  The  man  who  had  charge  had  a  small  scales,  which  Mr. 
Meyer  had  rigged  up,  and  gave  each  his  share.  Be  had  this  before 
Captain  Tyson  stopped  issuing  provisions.  Captain  Tyson  directed  the 
movements  of  the  boats  when  we  tried  to  get  off;  and  directed  the 
natives  about  the  killing  of  seals,  and  things  of  that  kind.  Nobody, 
that  1  know  of,  refused  to  do  as  Captain  Tyson  told  them. 


Journal  of  Herman  Siemans,  sailor  on  board  of  the  United  /States  steamer 
FolariSj  on  an  expedition  to  the  north  pole.  C,  F.  Hall^  commander. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  E,  R.  Knorr^  esq. 

PRAYER  WHEN  STARTING. 

AxLKNOWiNO  Father, on  Thee  I  call  and  pray,  that  Thou  mayest 
look  upon  us  in  Thy  mercy  and  may  be  with  us  in  this  cruise  to  the  icy 
North.  Thou  only  knowest  whether  we  ever  on  earth  shall  see  again 
our  beloved,  or  whether  we  shall  soon  lay  down  our  pilgrim's  staff.  I 
pray  Thee  to  direct  the  hearts  of  all  of  us,  that  all  on  this  ship  may 
always  bow  before  Thee.  Let  our  eyes  always  be  directed  toward 
the  heights  of  Golgotha,  where  Thou  hast  borne  the  burden  of  our  sins. 
Lead  us  to  endeavor  to  gain  that  which  only  is  needed,  that  we  may  all 
say  together,  we  know  that  our  Redeemer  liveth.  Then,  even  if  the 
iceberg  covers  our  mortal  part,  or  the  fierce  polar  bear  tears  it,  we  shall 
have  Thee,  Saviour,  the  best  guide  of  our  heart's  ship.  Hear  my  prayer 
in  Thy  great  mercy,  and  for  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 

Thursday,  June  29,  at  6  p.  m.,  we  left  New  York,  and  arrived  on  the 
following  day,  at  11^  a.  m.  at  New  London,  where  we  dropped  anchor. 
In  the  evening  we  had  divine  service  on  board,  in  which  quite  a  number 
of  members  of  the  Baptist  congregation  participated.  In  the  night 
there  was  a  thunderstorm  with  rain. 

Monday,  July  3,  we  left  New  London,  with  fine  weather.  On  the 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  it  was  foggy,  but  otherwise  fair.  In  the  evening  of 
the  7th,  in  the  first  watch,  the  weather  changed ;  dark  clouds  roseS.W. 
above  the  horizon,  and  in  a  few  minutes  thB  entire  sky  became  en- 
shrouded ;  the  S.W.  wind  brought  rain  squalls,  fog,  and  a  violent  thun- 
der-storm ;  the  lightning  was  without  intermission ;  for  moments  it 
seemed  as  if  the  firmament  was  on  fire.  After  midnight,  however,  the 
storm  lulled  down. 

Sunday,  the  9th,  we  had  divine  service  from  11  to  12  a.  m.,  and  Cap- 
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tain  Hall  proraiaed  to  have  it,  with  God's  aid,  every  Sunday.  I  was 
heartily  glad  that  the  name  of  oar  Heavenly  Father  should  thuA  be  hal- 
lowed. 

Monda3^,  the  10th,  we  saw  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Thursday,  the  11th,  in  the  forenoon,  several  heavy  blocks  of  ice  were 
passed.  At  noon  of  the  same  day  we  entered  the  harbor  of  Saint  John's, 
in  which  there  were  two  icebergs.    We  remained  there  eight  days. 

On  Wednesday,  the  19th,  we  left  Saint  John's,  with  God's  aid  all  well 
and  contented.  In  the  evening,  between  10  and  11,  an  aurora  borealis 
illuminated  the  sky  with  splendid  rays. 

Tuesday,  the  25th,  the  weather  remaining  fine,  we  were,  at  5  p.  m.,  in 
latitude  58°  44'  N.;  longitude  52^  20^  W.  There  was  again  an  aurora  in 
the  morning,  showing  beautifully  at  times  in  a  semicircle,  and  then 
rising  almost  to  the  zenith. 

Wednesday,  the  26th,  at  7  a.  m.,  we  passed  a  piece  of  timber  which 
appeared  as  if  it  had  been  floating  for  several  years. 

Thursday,  the  27th,  at  3.30  a.  m.,  we  saw  the  west  coast  of  Greenland 
and  a  great  number  of  icebergs — some  near  the  coast,  others  as  far  dis- 
tant  seaward  as  the  eye'could  reach.  At  3  p.  m.  a  pilot  boarded  us  in  a 
kyak,  a  boat  in  which  only  one  person  can  sit  in  the  center  and  which 
only  can  be  managed  by  one  well  used  to  it,  as  otherwise  it  would  cap- 
size directly.  With  these  boats  the  natives  go  out  to  sea  hundreds  of 
miles,  even  in  stormy  weather.  At  5.30  p.  m.  we  cameto  in  the  harbor 
of  Fiskanaes.  Greenland,  which  I  then  saw  for  the  first  time,  is  truly 
a  sterile,  mountainous  country.  The  Danish  settlement,  Fiskanaes,  con- 
sists of  twenty  houses  and  huts,  with  about  seventy  people.  The  houses 
of  the  governor  had  a  decent  appearance,  being  of  wood ;  but  the  huts 
of  the  Esquimaux  were  composed  of  pieces  of  sod,  with  so  low  an  en- 
trance that  the  people  could  only  creep  into  tbem  ;  a  few  were  covered 
with  sealskin  ;  the  interior  looked  very  poor.  The  natives  live  almost 
entirely  on  fish ;  they  are  quite  intelligent,  and  there  is  more  brotherly 
love  between  them  than  in  many  Christian  communities.  Their  garments 
are  made  of  seal  and  reindeer  skin ;  their  boots  are  generally  lined  with 
feathers.  The  women  wear  jackets  and  pants  like  those  of  the  male,  but 
they  are  distinguished  by  a  black  head-cover,  through  the  top  of  which 
the  hair  hangs  out  in  a  plait  interwoven  with  red  ribbon ;  they  also 
wear  short  boots,  while  those  of  the  men  are  long. 

Saturday,  the  29th,  at  3  a.  m.,  we  left  Fiskanaes,  with  beiiQtifal 
weather.  At  four  hours  we  passed  Lichtenfels,  where  two  German 
missionaries  live.  In  the  afternoon  the  increasing  breeze  brought  rain, 
and  at  8  p.  m.  a  gale  blew  from  the  S.W.,  creating  a  dark  sky  and  a 
violent  sea,  which  compelled  us  to  stop  the  engine  and  to  shorten  sail, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  icebergs.    After  midnight  the  gale  abated. 

Monday,  July  31,  we  entered  the  harbor  of  Holsteinberg,  where  we 
counted  sixteen  huts  and  fifty  people. 

August  3,  2  p.  m.,  we  left  Holsteinberg,  and  in  the  morning  of  the 
4th  we  came  in  sight  of  Disco  Island..  We  passed  numerous  icebergs, 
some  of  which  we  estimated  of  a  height  of  200  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  At  2  p.  m.  a  pilot  came  on  board,  and  at  3  p.  m.  we  anchored 
off  Godhaven.  This  settlement  contains  twenty-seven  houses,  with 
about  seventy  people. 

Sunday,  the  6th,  Captain  Hall,  with  some  of  us,  visited  the  church, 
where  also  thirty  Esquimaux  attended. 

Thursday,  the  10th,  the  United  States  ship  Congress  arrived  from 
IS^ew  York,  with  provisions  and  coal  for  us.  We  took  as  much  as  we 
could  stow,  and  the  remainder  was  stored  on  shore. 
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Taesday,  the  17tb,  we  received  some  Esquimanx  dogs,  which  are  to 
draw  the  sleighs  in  our  excursions.  At  noon  Rev.  Newman,  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Eev.  Braine,  of  the  Congress,  came  on  board ;  the  former 
preached  a  sermon  and  prayed  with  us.  At  2  p.  m.  we  left  Godhaven 
with  fair  weather,  and  passed  the  same  day  many  icebergs,  which  com- 
pelled us  to  change  frequently  the  course. 

Friday,  the  ISth,  at  3  p.  m.,  we  were  in  latitude  71°  57'  N.,  longitude 
50O  6'  W.,  and  at  1.30  p.  m.  we  entered  the  harbor  of  Upernavik.  This 
settlement  consists  of  twenty-two  houses,  inhabited  by  sixty  people. 
The  Esquimaux  appeared  more  dirty  the  farther  north  we  came ;  most 
of  them  looked  as  if  they  had  been  smoked.  Here  Hans  came  on  board, 
with  his  wife  and  three  children. 

Tuesday,  the  20th,  toward  evening,  I  ascended  a  hill,  where  I  prayed 
some  hours  to  God  and  my  Itedeemer,  and  thought  of  my  distant  dear. 
I  also  visited  the  burial-places,  which  lay  scattered  over  the  mountains, 
some  almost  near  the  tops,  where  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  carry 
the  bodies.  The  coffins,  of  rough  wood,  were  merely  placed  on  the  sur- 
face and  covered  with  rock.  The  weight  of  the  latter  had  burst  the 
lids  of  some,  so  that  the  bodies  could  be  seen.  The  Esquimaux  told 
us  that  bodies  which  had  been  buried  very  many  years  appeared  exactly 
as  when  buried.  Formerly  the  law  was,  among  the  Esquimaux,  that 
at  the  death  of  the  parents  the  eldest  son  inherited  the  property.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  them  have  enticed  their  parents  into  the  mountains, 
and  then  thrown  stones  upon  them,  under  which  they  still  lie  buried. 

Monday,  the  21st,  we  received  on  board  eight  tons  of  coal,  some  more 
dogs,  and  seal-skins.  At  7  p.  m.  the  governor  came  on  board,  intend- 
ing to  accompany  us  %>  Tessuisak.  At  8  we  left  Upernavik  with  fair 
weather,  and  arrived  at  11  off  Kingituk,  where  the  captain  and  the  gov- 
ernor landed  to  visit  the  governor  of  that  place,  returning  at  1  o'clock 
with  twelve  dogs.  We  then  proceeded,  and  came  to  on  the  22d,  at  5.40 
a.  m.,  in  Tessuisak  Harbor,  where  we  also  received  a  number  of  dogs, 
skins,  and  fur  dresses.-   On  the  23d  fog  prevented  us  from  going  to  sea. 

Thursday,  the  24th,  we  leftTessuisak,  the  northernmost  settlement.  In 
the  evening  of  the  25th  we  narrowly  escaped  running  in  the  darkness, 
with  full  steam-power,  against  a  large  iceberg.  In  the  night,  from  the 
2oth  to  the  26th,  we  were  surrounded  closely  by  drift-ice  and  icebergs, 
bat  with  God's  aid  were  able  to  work  through  them.  August  20,  5 
p.  m.,  we  passed  Awash  Island,  in  latitude  76|o  K,  longitude  70^  W. 
At  7  p.  m.  we  saw  a  piece  of  drift-ice  protruding  alx)ut  two  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  with  thirty  walrus  on  it.  Seeing  us  they 
jumped  into  the  water,  and  two  shots  fired  into  them  seemed  not  to  have 
hit  them,  the  distance  being  too  great.  That  night  and  the  next  fore- 
noon we  again  were  so  surrounded  by  ice  that  it  was  difficult  to  pro- 
ceed. At  noon  of  the  27th  we  were  in  latitude  77°  5V  N.,  where  the 
needle  of  the  compass  showed  a  deviation  of  nine  points.  At  3.30  p.  m. 
we  passed  the  harbor  where  Kane  wintered  in  1860;  and  at  9  p.  m.  the 
winter  harbor  of  Xane  in  1853  to  1855,  where  he  left  the  remainder  of 
his  ship  which  he  had  not  used  for  fuel,  bore  east  distant  14  miles.  No 
vessel  but  our  Polaris  has  ever  penetrated  farther  north  on  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland.  We  did  not  meet  there  as  much  ice  as  we  had  ex- 
pected. On  the  28th  of  August,  at  6  a.  m.,  we  came  up  with  Gape 
Frazer  in  latitude  80^  N.  A  boat  was  lowered,  in  which  Captain  Hall 
and  five  of  us  landed,  for  the  first  time  in  so  high  a  latitude.  We  in- 
tended to  look  for  a  harbor,  but  did  not  find  any  place  for  shelter.  Pro- 
ceeding farther,  we  encountered  great  quantities  of  ice,  through  which 
we  pushed  on  north.    At  11  p.  m.  we  passed  Gape  Constitution,  on 
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Wasbiugton  Land,  (Greenlaiul,)  in  latitude  81°  N.,  tbe  nortbernmost 
point  reacbed  by  Dr.  Kane,  ISoi,  in  sleigbs,  wbere  be  believed  to  bave 
seen  tbe  open  Polar  Sea;  but  be  erred,  as  we  discovered  tbe  coasts  to 
extend  still  fartber  in  a  nortbt^rn  direction,  with  bigb  mountains  back 
of  tbem.  On  the  29Lb,  at  11  a.  in.,  wc  reached  Cape  Lieber,  in  lat- 
itude cSlo  24:'  N.,  discovered  18G0  by  Kane  on  a  sleigh  excursion.  No 
one  has  ever  been  farther  on  tbe  Griunell  Land  side;  here  our  discover- 
ies were  to  begin.  The  distance  of  tbe  coasts  from  each  other,  in  the 
narrow  part  of  the  strait,  is  about  40  miles.  Tbe  land  is  likewise  moun- 
tainous and  high.  At  4  p.  m.  fog  set  iu,  and  at  C  we  were  compelled  to 
slop  the  engines,  as  we  were  surrounded  by  great  ice-fields,  to  one  of 
which  we  fastened  the  ship  by  ice-anchors  and  hawsers.  At  7  p.  m.  the 
fog  lifted,  and  we  could  see  both  coasts,  when  we  again  started,  trying 
to  press  through  the  ice,  with  which  the  shi[)  came  frequently  in  coUis- 
sion.  It  was  very  cold,  the  wind  blowing  strong  from  the  north.  We 
worked  along  throughout  the  night  to  G  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
we  saw  firm  ice  from  one  coast  to  tbe  other.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  became  important  to  look  for  a  winter  station,  but  there  seemed  to 
be  none  in  this  vicinitj'.  At  9.30  fog  set  again  in  with  snow,  and  we 
bad  again  to  fasten  the  ship  to  a  floe,  wbere  we  lay  to  7J  p.  m.,  when 
we  saw  some  clear  water  near  the  Greenland  coast,  for  which  we  di- 
rected our  course.  Believing  to  see  a  small  bay,  a  boat  was  lowered 
and  the  place  examined,  but  it  proved  too  exposed  for  the  ship.  We 
worked  along  the  coast  until  midnight,  when  fog  compelled  us  to  fasten 
the  ship. 

August  31,  at  6  a.  m.,  the  fog  lifted.  We  stfujted  and  continued  the 
search  for  the  entire  day,  but  in  vain.  At  'i  p.  m.  wo  directed  the 
course  for  the  Grinnell  Land  coast,  but  the  ice  prevented  us  from  reach- 
ing it.    At  G  p.  m.  we  made  fast  to  a  great  floe. 

Friday,  September  1,  we  saw  in  the  morning  a  small  opening,  through 
which  we  worked  the  vessel  about  the  distance  of  a  mile  nearer  to  the 
coast,  where  we  had  again  to  make  fast,  as  we  could  then  not  move  the 
ship  in  any  direction.  Toward  7  p.  m.  a  strong  easterly  wind  arose, 
setting  the  stream  with  the  ice  against  us,  tbe  smaller  pieces  of  tbe  lat- 
ter drifting  faster  than  the  floe  to  which  tlie  ship  was  tied.  This  press- 
ure broke  tbe  hawsers  at  the  bow  and  the  stern,  and  lifted  one  side  of 
the  ship  almost  bodily  on  the  floe  to  which  we  lay,  imperilling  her  greatly. 
As  the  ice,  pressing  from  all  sides  around  us,  bad  a  thickness  of  at  least 
twenty  feet,  it  became  imperative  to  provide  for  emergencies.  Pro- 
visions and  stores  were  carried  on  deck,  and  guns,  cartridges,  two  suits 
for  each  person,  &c.,  pla(;ed  within  easy  reach,  so  as  to  land  them  on  the 
ice  in  case  the  ship  should  be  crushed.  Toward  9  p.  m.  tbe  wind  abated, 
the  ice  ceased  to  press,  and  remained  quiet  throughout  the  night  The 
following  day,  in  tbe  morning,  we  unshipped  the  propeller,  in  ortler  to 
save  it  from  being  broken.  At  2  p.  m.  the  pressui-e  of  the  ice  began 
again,  huge  masses  approaching  the  ship.  All  hands  were  now  em- 
ployed landing  provisions  and  fuel  on  the  ice,  in  two  places,  so  that  one 
part  might  be  saved  in  case  the  ice  should  break  near  the  other.  When 
a  considerable  quantity  had  been  landed,  more  was  carried  on  deck  as  a 
reserve.  In  the  night  following  that  day  the  ice  kept  more  quiet, 
although  there  was  a  snow-storm. 

Sunday,  tbe  3d,  divine  service  was  attended  to  from  11  to  12,  as 
usual.  The  snow  fell  so  thickly  as  to  allow  us  only  occasionally  to  see 
the  coast  of  Greenland,  although  it  was  distant  oidy  two  miles.  The 
highest  place  we  had  reached  was,  according  to  astronomical  obser%'a- 
tions,  between  latitude  82o  20'  and  82^  30'  N.,  but  now  we  drifted  quite 
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briskly  soutb.  Ship  and  crew  appeared  to  be  a  ready  prey  to  tbe  ice. 
Bat  there  is  a  God  who  aids  and  Siives  from  death;  to  Him  I  trusted  be- 
tween these  icebergs  and  ice-tields,  although  I  know  that  I  do  not 
deserve  all  tbe  good  be  grants  me. 

September  4,  at  9  a.  m.,  opjen  water  appeared  at  a  few  i)laces,  when 
everything  was  quickly  shipped  again.  There  was  some  dii!iculty  in 
replacing  tbe  screw  in  its  position,  as  tbe  latter  was  frozen  over.  At 
9.;50  p.  m.  steam  was  ready  and  we  began  to  work  toward  tbe  coast  of 
Greenland,  where  tbe  wind  bad  broken  tbe  ice  and  caused  an  opening. 
At  11  p.  m.  we  had  succeeded  in  reaching  this,  and  a  boat  was  lowered 
for  the  examination  of  a  bight.  At  midnight  Captain  Hall  landed  with 
five  of  us,  and  planted,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  for  tbe  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  American  flag  on  the  land  which  we  bad  dis- 
covered. We  then  returned  on  board,  and  let  go  tbe  anchor  at  12.30  a. 
m.  of  the  otb  of  September.  Tbe  place  examined  proved  to  be  but  a 
bend  of  the  coast;  we  therefore  took  advantage  of  the  open  water 
caused  by  the  easterly  wind  along  the  coast,  and  resumed  our  search  for 
a  harbor  southward,  but  not  finding  any  better  place  we  returned  in 
tbe  evening  to  tbe  anchorage,  and  began  immediately  to  land  provisions. 
8now  continued  to  fall  as  thickly  as  tbe  entire  day  and  tbe  preceding 
night. 

Wednesday,  tbe  6tb,  the  weather  was  pleasant,  the  sun  shining  as 
bright  as  we  bad  not  seen  him  for  sometime.  Astronomical  observations 
proved  the  ship  to  lie  now  in  latitude  Sio  38'  N.,  longitude  61^  45'  W.; 
we  therefore  bad  drifted  soutb  47  miles.  Toward  evening  tbe  weather 
changed  to  a  violent  suow-storm  from  the  S.W^. 

Thursday,  the  7th,  at  5  a.  m.,  we  lifted  tbe  anchor,  and  steamed  about 
sixty  yards  closer  in-shore,  behind  an  iceberg  \^iiicb  had  grounded  in 
13  fathoms  w^ater,  and  promised  to  protect  us  against  southerly  and,  in 
a  part,  also  westerly  winds;  it  was  450  feet  long,  300  feet  broad, 
and  GO  feet  in  height  above  the  water.  Our  main  occupation  now  was 
transporting  provisions  and  stores  to  the  sbore. 

Sunday,  the  10th,  we  could  not  use  boats  any  longer,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  ice  grew  thick  enough  to  carry  us  with  tbe  food  for  tbe  dogs, 
that  had  been  housed  on  sbore.  After  divine  service.  Captain  Hall 
told  us  that  be  would  call  the  place  Thank  God  Harbor,  as  the  Lord  bad 
not  onlj^  carried  us  through  the  dangers  of  tbe  ice,  but  also  protected  us 
against  tbe  imminent  peril  of  an  explosion  of  tbe  small  boilers,  which 
had  not  been  fed  with  water,  through  the  neglect  of  tbe  fireman. 

Monday,  the  11th,  the  ice  bad  grown  so  firm  that  we  could  employ  the 
sleighs. 

Tuesday,  the  12tb,  it  was  cold,  and  snow  fell,  tbe  wind  blowing 
strong.  Until  then  the  twilight  had  remained  on  the  southern  horizon 
throughout  the  nights,  but  these  now  grew  longer,  and  soon  we  would 
have,  in  the  midst  of  the  Greenland  mountains,  tbe  long  winter  night. 
But  why  should  we  fear  tbe  darkness  around  us,  if  light  remains  only 
in  our  hearts?  Yes,  my  Lord,  if  I  have  only  Thee,  I  do  not  care  for 
heaven  or  earth. 

In  tbe  morning  of  tbe  13tb  the  ice  broke  again  at  a  distance  from  us. 
The  two  Esquimaux,  Joe  and  Hans,  went  on  a  bunting  excursion,  and 
brought,  late  in  the  evening,  three  bares ;  tbe  latter  have  thick,  soft, 
and  snowy- white  hair,  with  a  black  spot  behind  tbe  ears.  A  few  days 
previously  they  bad  shot  a  seal,  a  bare,  and  four  geese. 

Thursday,  the  14th,  the  weather  was  beautiful,  but  toward  night  a 
southerly  gale  set  in,  which  broke,  half  an  hour  after  midnight,  all  the 
ice  in  the  vicinity,  packing  it  in  several  places. 
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Friday,  the  15thy  the  ^veather  was  rough,  and  it  snowed  throa^hoatthe 
day. 

Saturday,  the  16th,  at  9.30  a.  m.,  Mr.  Meyer,  Mr.  Bryan,  and  Mr.  Manch 
went  to  a  mountain  fifteen  miles  S.E.  of  us,  intending  to  begin  a  survey 
from  there;  they  returned  at  1.30  p.  m.,  almost  frozen,  as  they  broke 
through  the  ice  when  passing  over  it.  During  the  night  it  froze  briskly, 
the  cold  southerly  wind  whistling  through  the  rigging. 

Sunday,  the  17th,  after  divine  service,  Captain  Hall  enjoined  us  to 
work  hand  in  hand,  like  brethren,  in  order  to  reach  our  aim  for  which 
we  had  started.  He  said  that  he  firmly  believed  it  to  be  Ood's  will  that 
all  of  the  wonderful  earth  not  yet  known  should  be  discovered. 

Monday,  September  18,  Dr.  Bessels,  with  the  first  mate,  Joe,  and  Hans, 
started  on  a  sleigh,  drawn  by  eight  dogs,  on  a  hunting  excursion. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  the  weather  remained  fine,  but 
on  Friday,  the  22d,  it  blew  a  gale  from  the  south,  at  times  so  stiff  that 
we  had  to  secure  better  the  observatory,  a  wooden  building  which  we 
had  brought  in  pieces  from  New  York. 

On  the  23d  the  sun  showed  a  large  halo.  At  divine  service,  on  Sun- 
day, the  24th,  the  sermon  and  prayer  were  read  by  Mr.  Braine;  they 
had  been  prepared  by  Rev.  Dr.  Newman  expressly  for  the  expedition. 
At  2  p.  m.  the  hunting  party  of  Dr.  Bessels  returned  with  a  musk-ox, 
which  they  had  killed  the  second  day  out ;  --the  meat,  skin,  and  head, 
which  they  brought  home,  weighed  309  pounds.  The  ox,  after  being  hit 
first,  was  kept  at  a  stand  by  the  dogs  trained  for  it,  until  the  animal 
was  brought  down  by  four  more  balls ;  one  of  the  dogs,  however,  was 
twice  thrown  high  into  the  air. 

Wednesday,  the  27th,  the  barometer  fell  suddenly,  and  at  11  a.  m.  a 
violent  snowstorm  commenced,  continuing  the  entire  day  and  the  fol- 
lowing night.  At  4  p.  m.  the  ice  broke  up  and  packed.  On  the  28tti  it 
again  came  in  commotion,  and  pushed  so  heavily  against  the  vessel  that 
this  would  certainly  have  been  crushed  if  she  had  not  been  so  strong, 
and  the  Lord  had  not  protected  us. 

Friday,  the  29th,  a  gale  from  the  N. W.  sprung  up,  which  abated  some- 
what towards  a.  m.of  the  next  morning,  but  blew  still  quite  fresh  the 
entire  day. 

In  the  morning  of  October  1  (Sunday)  the  gale  ceased,  and  the 
weather  remained  beautiful  throughout  tbe  day.  After  divine  service^ 
Captain  Hall  informed  us  were,  from  that  day,  to  assemble  each  morn- 
ing at  8.30  in  his  cabin  for  prayer.  How  good  is  it  to  serve  under  a 
commander  in  whose  heart  the  Saviour  has  begun  the  work!  We  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  each  day  and  each  hour  carries  us  nearer  to 
the  end  of  our  pilgrimage,  where  we  have  to  lay  down  our  staff.  I  pray 
the  Lord  to  open  my  eyes  that  I  may  look  to  Him  with  spirited  coufi- 
denote. 

Tuesday,  the  3d,  we  began  to  remove  the  provisions  to  a  hill,  as  on 
tbe  fiat  ground  where  they  had  been  placed  they  were  too  readily 
covered  by  snow. 

Thursday,  the  5th,  Joe  and  Hans  shot  two  seal,  but  got  only  one,  tbe 
other  being  carried  away  by  the  ice,  which  was  a  mile  ahead  of  us  in 
the  strait,  still  drifting. 

Friday,  the  6th,  at  7  a.  m.,  six  of  us  went  out  sealing,  taking  a  boat 
along,  but  we  saw  the  entire  day  only  one  seal  and  one  white  fox,  which 
both  escaped.  In  the  following  night  a  gale  blew  from  the  east,  and  it 
was  severely  cold. 

Sunday,  the  8th,  the  weather  was  fine.  There  was  divine  service 
irom  11  to  12.    The  Lord  wills  it,  but  it  is  hard,  for  one  who  wishes  to 
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follow  Christ  to  live  among  worldly  people,  and  to  hear  the  name  of 
the  holy  God  taken  in  vain.  We  should  always  remember  that  we  shall 
have  to  account  for  every  word  we  speak. 

Monday,  the  9th.  After  much  labor  we  now  had  carried  all  our  things 
safely  on  the  hill.  About  noon  of  this  day,  Captain  Hall,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Chester,  Joe,  and  Hans,  started,  on  two  sleighs  drawn  by  six- 
teen dogs,  on  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoiteriug  in  the 
direction  toward  the  pole.  It  was  his  intention  to  go  about  hundred 
miles,  if  possible,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  not  be  jirefer- 
able  to  attempt  reaching  the  pole  by  the  land ;  it  was  also  hoped  that 
musk-oxen  would  be  found  for  furnishing  the  fresh  meat,  which  in  this 
latitude  is  so  very  essential  for  health. 

Friday,  the  13th,  it  blew  fresh  from  the  east.  One  boat  had  already 
been  transported  to  the  shore;  we  now  ciirrie<l  there  a  second,  also  coal, 
wood,  and  other  things,  so  that  a  stock  would  be  on  shore  in  case  an 
accident  should  happen  to  the  vessel.  Up  to  then  all  hands  were  in 
good  health,  for  which  I  daily  thanked  the  Lord.  God,  I  pray  Thee,  let 
me  always  be  obedient  to  the  teachings  of  Thy  holy  word  with  ever 
greater  cheerfulness.  May  never  donbt  or  mockery  destroy  the  consola- 
tion alive  in  my  breast.  Let  my  whole  life  be  a  praise  of  Thee.  The 
water  we  used  we  obtained  from  ice,  which  we  brought  from  the  hills  or 
cut  off  from  the  big  clump3.  Although  the  latter  was  frozen  salt-water, 
the  melted  water  was  perfectly  fresh,  as  the  salt  works  out  in  course  of 
time.  The  great  glaciers  consist  entirely  of  fresh  water;  they  are 
created  by  the  snow  which  settles  in  the  valleys  and  ravines ;  in  the 
summer  this  snow  melts  in  the  day,  but  at  night  the  water  freezes,  and 
thus  ice  agglomerates  to  a  great  amount,  moving  along  each  day  from 
seven  to  eight  feet.  Generally  they  have  a  strong  foot,  which  always 
protmdes  ahead.  When  meeting  heights  in  its  route,  it  first  fills.the 
lower  parts  and  then  proceeds  onward  over  the  elevation,  carrying 
away  generally  a  considerable  piece  of  it.  Small  elevations  it  levels 
directly.  The  place  of  its  origin,  its  route,  and  the  place  of  its  dis- 
charge in  the  water  are  marked  by  the  moraine  which  it  throws  off  to 
both  sides.;  Rocks  or  debris  which  fall  down  upon  it  from  the  mountains, 
it  throws  off  to  the  right;  but  whenever  two  glaciers  meet  on  their  route 
obliquely,  the  debris  is  thrown  between  them.  The  earth  is  everywhere 
the  LonVs ;  there  is  evidence  even  in  the  highest  north  that  an  almighty 
and  all-wise  Creator  has  made  it. 

Saturday,  the  11th,  a  violent  snow-storm  from  the  north  set  in,  blow- 
ing to  the  evening  of  Sunday. 

October  13,  we  saw  the  sun  for  the  last  time  in  1871 ;  we  would  have 
seen  htm  to  the  17th  if  the  mountains  of  Greenland  had  not  shut  out 
the  true  lionzon. 

Wednesday,  the  18th,  we  began  building  a  snow-wall  around  the 
ship. 

On  the  19th  it  was  bitterly  cold,  and  on  the  succeeding  night  a  gale 
blew  from  the  south,  veering,  on  the  20th,  around  to  east,  and  blowing 
then  so  violently  that  we  could  not  work  outside  of  the  ship. 

On  the  21st  we  spread  over  the  ship  a  snow-tent  of  stout  sail-cloth, 
leaving  only  a  small  opening  for  ingress.    Daylight  shortened  rapidly. 

Monday,  the  23d,  snow  fell  throughout  the  day,  and  from  3  p.  m.  a 
hnrrieane  blew,  abating,  however,  at  8  p.  m. 

Tuesday,  the  24th,  at  1.30  p.m.,  Captain  Hall  returned  with  Mr. 
Chester,  Joe,  and  Hans.  Captain  Hall  had  not  felt  well  for  the  last 
three  days,  and  laid  down  to  bed  immediately.-  He  vomited,  had 
cramps,  and  a  violent  headache.    They  bad  encountered  on  the  expedi- 
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tion  severe  cold,  and  suffered  greatly.  They  had  not  been  able  to  go 
farther  than  fifty  miles  from  the  ship  in  a  N.E.  direction.  Animals  they 
had  not  seen,  only  tracks  of  the  musk-ox.  Captain  Hall  had  formed 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  easier  for  an  excursion  to  push  north  ou  the 
Grinnell  Land  side,  as  Greenlaudi  trended  too  far  east.  Toward  the 
evening  a  violent  snow-storm  from  the  north  commenced,  increasing  to 
a  hurricane  of  such  violence  that  the  ship  moved,  although  inclosed  by 
heavy  ice  and  embedded  in  snow.  On  the  26th  it  had  already  grown  so 
dark  that  we  could  see  the  stars  throughout  the  day. 

Saturday,  the  28th,  it  grew  dangerous  with  the  captain,  his  illness 
increasing  steadily.  He  suffered  from  a  concussion  of  the  brain,  [6?e^tr»- 
schlag — brain-apoplexy,  verbally  translated,]  and  his  mind  wandered 
almost  constantly.  Prayers  and  divine  service  were  held  forward  for 
his  recovery.  I  asked,  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Braine  (Bryan!)  about  the 
state  of  his  soul ;  he  answered  that  he  had  said  that  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  die.  The  prayers  which  I  sent  incessantly  to  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty  did  not  satisfy  me ;  I,  poor  sinner,  was  anxious  to  kneel  with 
him  before  God,  and  to  pray  for  mercy.  In  the  forenoon  I  asked  Cap- 
tain Bord  (Buddingtont)  whether  I  would  not  be  permitted  to  see  Cap- 
tain Hall ;  I  was  anxious  to  watch  over  him,  as  he  frequently  recovered 
his  senses,  but  to  my  great  sorrow  I  was  refused.  I  was  very  dissatisfied, 
the  more  as  Captain  Buddington  was  also  a  brother  in  Christ.  But  there 
were  some  who  did  not  at  all  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  nor  in  the  Bible, 
although  our  Saviour  has  sacrificed  his  dear  life  for  us  all  and  taken 
upon  himself  the  burden  of  our  sins.  But  I  believe  that  the  Saviour 
has  worked  in  Captain  Hall  before  he  was  struck  dowu  by  this  sick- 
ness. 

October  30,  we  had  a  snow-storm  from  the  north. 

On  November  1  the  captain  appeared  to  grow  better,  as  lie  spoke  as 
sensibly  as  any  of  us. 

Thursday,  the  2d,  the  weather  was  beautiful  and  calm,  although 
severely  cold.  The  snow-wall  around  the  ship  was  seven  to  eight  feet 
thick,  and  of  the  same  height  as  the  snow-tent.  The  snow  was  carried 
to  the  ship  in  sleighs  from  banks,  which  formed  sometimes  near  the  ship, 
sometimes  at  a  distance  from  it. 

Up  to  the  3d  of  November  ten  dogs  had  died,  six  large  and  Beven 
small,  two  of  them  on  the  last  excursion.  There  were  fifty-four  alto- 
gether— six  of  the  Newfoundland  and  forty-eight  of  the  Esquimaux 
breed.  They  then  were  fed  only  twice  a  week.  My  heart  would  almost 
break  when  I  saw  the  poor  creatures  thus  starved.  He  who  caused  this 
will  have  to  answer  for  it  at  the  last  day.  He  who  delights  in  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  beast  will  grow  cold  and  heartless,  and  surely  also  torment 
his  fellow  men ;  he  never  can  love  God. 

November  5,  Captain  Hall  grew  again  worse ;  in  the  wanderings  of 
his  mind  he  said  that  somebody  intended  to  shoot  or  poison  him.  That 
day  Hans  and  Joe  harpooned  a  seal  which  they  bad  shot  at  the  day 
before,  but  had  not  caught;  its  oil  was  estimated  at  40  gallons. 

On  the  6th  the  weather  was  mild ;  snow  fell  in  the  evening,  ceasing  in 
the  morning  of  the  7th.  That  night  Captain  Hall  had  another  attack 
of  apoplexy,  and  at  2  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  part  life.  •  He  lost  his 
senses ;  his  face  and  his  tongue  were  paralyzed;  and  his  hearing  had  suf- 
fered. The  next  day  he  lay  in  a  very  miserable  state,  the  entire  body 
being  insensible  to  the  touch.  In  the  evening  he  was  entirely  unconscious 
of  what  occurred  around  him  or  was  done  with  him.  At  3.25  in  the 
morning  of  November  8, 1871,  his  soul  left  the  mortal  body.  I  remem- 
ber well  the  day  when  he  utleudod,  w'uii  hii  sister,  divine  service  on 
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board  at  New  Londoo.  After  service  he  made  a  speecb,  saying^  be  be- 
lieved firmly  that  he  was  born  to  discover  the  north  [>ole.  Alter  be 
ebould  have  set  his  ri^ht  foot  on  the  pole,  he  was  williu*^  to  die.  Bnt 
the  Lord  had  decreed  otherwise,  and  before  tliat  aim  was  reached  be 
culled  out  to  him,  "  Man,  prepare  thy  house,  because  yon  shall  die."  O, 
would  this  lead  us  to  the  Lord,  as  perhaps  soon  also  our  last  hour  may 
approach.  Alter  his  death,  a  coffin  was  immediately  made,  into  which 
lie  was  placed  at  4  p.  ni.  We  also  beftan  to  dig  a  grave,  workin*^  at  it 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  'J'he  earth  was  mixed  with  rock,  and  frozen 
m  hard  thar,  although  using  axes  and  poles,  we  could  dig  only  two  feet 
deep.    It  was  done  with  the  light  of  a  lantern. 

Friday,  the  10th,  at  11.30  a.  m.,  we  placed  the  corpse  into  the  ground. 
Captain  Hall  had  reached,  aai  was  told,  the  age  of  50  years.  His  body 
rests  in  the  far  north,  where  no  civilized  human  being  has  ever  laid 
down  his  he£id  for  eternal  rest,  as  the  place  lies  in  latitude  81^  38'  N., 
502  miles  from  the  north  pole.  Thus  his  wish  to  die  in  the  lar  nortli, 
aud  to  rest  where  he  had  lived  eight  years,  has  been  fulfilled.  May  his 
remains  lie  in  peace  till  the  day  of  resurrection. 

That  day,  and  Saturday,  the  11th,  we  had  a  violent  snow-storm,  which 
abated  at  noon  of  Sunday.  The  velocity  of  the  storm  at  its  height  was 
47  miles  per  hour.  This  was  the  first  Sunday  that  Captain  Hall  was  no 
more.  1  felt  the  loss  severely,  but  he  was  now  better  off  than  we.  The 
rough  gales  of  the  cold  north  and  east  which  blow  here  will  be  noth- 
iag  to  him.  What  is  human  life  but  a  strife  from  the  cradle  to  the 
gi*ave  f  Blessed  is  only  he  who  lives  with  the  firm  hope  Ihat  he  may  find 
beyond  the  grave  a  better  life. 

Continued  observations  were  now  made  on  the  shore,  by  Dr.  Bessels 
and  Mr.  Meyer,  of  the  temperature,  the  wind,  the  deviation  of  thecom- 
passy  &c.  On  board,  tidal  observations  were  made  every  hour,  and,  at 
tiroes,  every  ten  minutes. 

Wednexsday,  the  15thj  at  5  p.  m.,  we  saw,  for  the  first  time  in  our  win- 
ter-quarters, an  aurora  borealis  to  the  south  of  us. 

Thursday,  the  16th,  a  violent  snow-storm  blew  till  midnight,  accom- 
panied by  severe  cold. 

On  the  17th  the  strait  between  Hall's  Land  (named  now  by  ns  so)  and 
Grinnell  Land  had  not  yet  closed  entirely.  It  closed  occasionally  alter 
a  calm  of  some  days,  but  opened  again  for  miles  with  each  strong  breeze 
creating  a  stronger  current.  The  weather  was  very  unsettled  ;  a  dead 
calm  would  be  interrupted  suddenly  by  a  violent  gale ;  the  same  was 
the  case  with  the  temperature ;  one  day  the  thermometer  stood  at  zero, 
the  next  20^  below. 

Saturday,  the  18th,  at  7  p.  m.,  a  gale  sprang  up  from  the  north,  grow- 
ing very  severe  from  midnight  to  two  hours  past,  so  as  to  attain  a  ve- 
locity of  47  miles  per  hour. 

Sunday,  the  19th,  after  divine  service.  Captain  Bord  (Buddington?) 
announced  that  the  morning  prayers  would  be  discontinued,  as  Mr. 
Bryne  was  otherwise  engaged ;  each  should  pray  by-  himself.  Would 
God's  love  open  the  eyes  of  all  kneeling  down  together!  Pray  and 
work.  I,  poor  benighted  sinner,  must  confess  that  I  have  to  contend 
many  an  hour  with  enemies  within  mypelf  and  outside,  but  ho[)e  does 
not  leave  me.  When  kneeling  far  north  in  a  dark  corner,  or  beneath 
the  starry  heaven  on  a  floe,  I  look  with  confidence  to  the  mountains 
from  which  I  expect  aid.  Although  not  being  able  to  show  a  single 
deed  by  which  I  may  stand  before  the  just  tludge,  I  trust  to  the  Lord's 
mercy. 

Monday,  the  20th,  at  4  in  the  morning,  intending  to  examine  the  tide- 
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gaage,  I  wa?  carried  away  by  the  storm  and  thrown  npon  the  ice,  which 
was  covered  with  water ;  only  with  great  difficuly  could  I  reach  the 
opening  where  the  observations  were  made.  The  snow-drift  did  hardly 
permit  opening  the  eyes.  It  blew  so  violently  that  the  ship  was  thrown 
upon  one  side,  bursting  the  snow- wall.  At  0  a.  m.  Mr.  Meyer  left  the 
vessel  to  look  for  Dr.  Bessels,  who  had  been  all  night  in  the  observatory 
on  shore;  he  was  diiven  back  about  twenty  times  while  endeavoring  to' 
creep  up  the  hill,  but  finally  reached  the  house.  Joe  and  Hans  fol- 
lowed, and  at  10.30  all  four  succeeded  in  reaching  the  ship.  Dr.  Bes- 
sels  had  been  without  fire  since  1  o'clock,  for  want  of  coal.  He  had  a 
frozen  ear,  Mr.  Meyer  a  frozen  eye-lid  and  hands,  and  Joe  the  right 
cheek.  At  3  p.  m.  the  gale  lulled  down, 'but  broke  out  with  renewed 
fury  at  9.30,  attaining  a  force  of  fifty  to  sixty  miles  per  hour,  and  veer- 
ing constantly  between  east  and  north.  The  thermometer  stood  at  24^ 
below  zero.  At  1.15  past  midnight  the  ice  cracked  around  the  ship, 
and  at  2  the  snow-wall  had  sunk  to  two  feet. 

Tuesday,  November  21,  at  8  a.  m.,  the  ice  broke  all  around  us,  and  we 
were  in  great  peril ;  the  snow-drift,  besides,  made  it  so  dark  that  we  could 
not  see  anything  at  a  distance  of  five  paces.  We  let  go  the  second  an- 
chor ;  nevertheless,  the  ship  drifted,  but  luckily  toward  the  iceberg  near 
which  we  lay,  and  which  had  been  named,  by  Captain  Hall,  Providence 
Mount.  Some  of  us  jumped  over  the  few  floes  between  us  and  the 
iceberg,  climbed  upon  it,  and  succeeded  by  1  p.  m.  to  fasten  three  ice- 
anchors,  to  which  the  ship  was  secured  by  hawsers.  In  the  afternoon 
the  fury  of  the  gale  began  to  abate ;  we  were  able  to  see  a  greater  dis- 
tance, and  found  that  the  water  was  open  all  around  us. 

Wednesday,  November  22,  the  weather  was  again  fair,  although 
severely  c5old,  the  wind  being  from  the  east.  We  now  saw  that  to  the 
southward  of  us,  between  the  iceberg  and  the  shore,  there  was  stUl  a 
strip  of  ice  lying,  by  which  we  could  reach  the  coast  Three  of  oor 
sleighs  were  lost,  two  of  which  had  already  been  used  by  Dr.  Kane,  but 
luckily  all  the  dogs  were  safe;  they  had  been  taken  on  board  when  the 
gale  set  in,  with  the  exception  of  two,  which  were  found  in  their  kennel 
on  shore. 

Friday,  the  24th,  the  weather  was  fair  and  the  temperature  — ^23^. 
The  observations,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  gale^  were  re- 
sumed. In  the  evening  we  saw  electric  clouds,  which  we  had  observed 
already  occasionally ;  they  were  white,  combining  sometimes,  rainbow- 
like, into  a  circle  between  the  zenith  and  the  horizon. 

Saturday,  the  25th,  in  order  to  bring  the  ship,  which  thus  far  lay  at 
the  extreme  of  the  iceberg,  more  toward  the  center  of  its  long  side, 
where  it  would  be  better  protected,  an  opening  was  sawed  into  the  ice, 
through  which  she  was  moved  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 

Sunday,  the  26th,  divine  service  was  held,  but  Captain  Bord  (Bad- 
dingtou  f )  announced  that  attention  was  not  compulsory,  but  he  would 
prefer  that  all  should  attend. 

Monday,  the  29th,  fair  weather ;  temperature  — 27^, 

Tuesday,  the  2Sth,  it  was  mild  ;  temperature  — G^,  but  the  barometer 
fell  slowly.  At  8  p.  m.  a  snow-storm  set  in  from  S.S.W.,  which  soon 
grew  violent,  and  at  1  o'clock  had  attained  a  force  of  forty-two  miles  per 
hour,  pressing  the  ice  from  the  strait  against  our  iceberg,  which  burst 
and  parted  in  two ;  thus  weakened,  it  was  pushed  against  the  ship, 
shaking  her  all  over  and  making  her  crack  in  all  seams.  With  ebb- 
tide the  ship  keeled  over  on  one  side,  while  the  foot  of  the  iceberg 
pushed  beneath  her,  so  as  to  raise  her  two  and  a  half  feet.  She  careened 
so  heavily  that  it  was  difficult  to  walk  on  deck.    In  this  x>eiilous  condi- 
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tion  it  was  thought  proper  to  carry  apparel  and  other  stores  on  shore, 
as  also  to  place  the  Esquimaux  women  and  children  into  the  observa- 
tory. Toward  morning  of  the  29th  the  storm  went  gradually  down  and 
the  ice  became  quiet.  The  power  of  heavy  ice  propelled  by  wind  and 
current  is  immense ;  had  the  ice  inside  of  the  iceberg  been  equally  as 
strong  as  that  x)ushiug  onward  from  the  strait,  so  that  it  could  not 
have  given  way,  the  ship  would  surely  have  been  cut  through  or  thrown 
over. 

Thursday,  tlie  30th  of  November,  the  weather  was  fair.  Thanks- 
givings-day was  observed,  but  no  divine  service  celebrated. 

Saturday,  December  2,  mild,  beautiful  weather,  wind  variable.  At 
10  p.  m.  it  blew  strong  from  the  north,  but  only  to  midnight.  That 
evening  we  saw  three  moons  besides  the  true,  the  four  forming  a  beau- 
tiful cross.  The  same  appeared  again  Sunday  night.  The  ice  in  the 
strait,  which  was  still  open,  made  considerable  noise.  The  rise  and  fall 
of  tide  at  full  and  change  is  six  to  seven  feet;  duriug  the  first  and  la^t 
quarters  of  the  moon,  one  to  three  feet,  depending,  however,  upon  the 
wind. 

December  5,  the  weather  remained  fair  and  mild  until  noon,  but  ia 
the  afternoon  a  gale  arose  from  the  south,  increasing  in  the  evening. 
At  midnight  snow  began  to  fall,  when  the  wind  gradually  calmed  down. 
Dr.  Bessels  left  the  ship  for  the  observatory  at  2  o'clock  past  midnight, 
and,  although  ic  was  only  a  distance  of  a  quarter-mile,  did  not  reach 
it  before  6  in  the  morning.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  it 
in  dark  weather,  a  wire  was  stretched  next  day  from  the  ship  to  it. 

Sunday',  the  10th,  the  weather  was  beautiful  and  mild.  In  the  even- 
ing, as  on  the  evening  before,  the  aurora  was  seen  in  difierent  forms. 
At  one  time  it  showed  in  the  form  of  an  arc,  spanning  the  mountains 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  at  an  elevation  of  about  20^.  We  also  saw  numer- 
ous shooting- stars,  sometimes  forming,  as  it  were,  a  silver  thread  from 
the  point  where  they  first  appeared  to  that  of  disappearance  *,  in  a  few 
instancos  I  have  seen  small  tire-balls  pushing  out  from  them,  similar  to 
those  of  a  rcoket. 

Monday,  the  11th,  at  noon,  a  strong  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  north, 
veering  east  toward  evening. 

Wednesday,  the  13th,  beautiful  weather ;  temperature,  —13^.  There 
has,  i^erbaps,  never  been  an  expedition  the  members  of  which  did  live 
80  peacefully  as  we.  The  Kavy  Department  had  directed  that,  in  case 
of  Captain  Hall's  death.  Captain  Buddington  should  take  command  of 
the  ship  and  Dr.  Bessels  direct  the  scientific  matters  and  the  sleigh 
expeditions.  Should  the  two  disagree.  Captain  Buddington  had  to 
carry  the  vessel  home  as  directly  as  possible.  As  long  as  Captain  Bud- 
ding held  the  command,  he  tre<ated  everybody  properly ;  the  first  officer 
is  also  an  honorable  man,  who  knows  how  to  handle  people.  O, 
would  we  thus  keep  in  harmony !  at  least,  in  a  worldly  way,  if  not  spirit- 
nally,  as  long  as  we  are  together,  with  God's  aid.  How  beautiful  is  it 
when  brethren  are  true  to  each  other  and  live  in  peace  1 

Thursday,  the  14th,  beautiful  weather;  i.i  the  evening  a  fresh  breeze 
from  the  N.E.,  lasting  to  Friday  evening,  with  snowdrift  during  the 
night. 

Saturday,  the  16th,  a  storm  set  in  from  the  east,  veering  north  in  the 
morning,  when  it  increased  and  caused  a  snow-drift,  lasting  to  Sunday 
night.  lu  the  evening  there  was  a  wonderful  display  of  the  aurora, 
showing  innumerable  rays,  some  of  which  extended  from  the  southward 
through  the  zenith  to  the  northern  horizon ;  the  northern  rays  sudden- 
ly disappeared  and  the  southerly  passed  in  a  great  arc  from  the  S.£.  to 
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the  S.W.,  wbero  tbey  also  disappeared ;  they  coastantly  changed,  some- 
times shooting  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith. 

Monday,  the  18th,  light  breeze  from  S.E. ;  temperature,  — 28o.  la  the 
evening  the  wind  wore  south,  breaking  out  in  squalls. 

Tuesday,  the  19th,  at  7  a.  m.,  a  gale  sprang  uj)  from  the  S.W.,  lasting 
to  6  a.  ui,oi'  the  20th.  On  the  21st,  and  up  to  noon  of  the  22d,  the 
weather  was  beautiful,  but  then  it  began  to  blow  from  X.N. W.,  continu- 
ing to  the  morning  of  the  23d.  At  10  a.  m.  of  that  day  it  again  began 
to  blow  from  the  east,  continuing  in  puffs  and  with  snow-drift  througii- 
out  the  day.    Toward  6  p.  m.  it  became  calm. 

Sunday,  the  24th,  beautiful  weather,  with  a  southerly  breeze.  In  the 
evening  (Christmas  eve)  all  hands  were  invited  into  the  cabin,  but  I  did 
not  feel  home  there.  Captain  Hall  not  being  any  more  in  our  midst. 

On  (vhristmas-day,  the  25th,  the  weather  was  fine,  the  temperature  33^ 
below  zero.  I  was  astonished  that  there  was  no  divine  service,  bat, 
I  believe,  in  America  it  is  more  of  a  feast-day  than  a  holy  day. 

Thursday,  the  28th,  the  temperature  was,  after  midnight,  — 35°,  and  ia 
the  morning — 30^.  The  ship  still  careened  somewhat  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  tide,  as  part  of  the  keel  was  still  resting  on  the  foot  of  the  ice- 
berg. We  tried  to  break  the  latter  by  blasting,  but  did  not  8ucceed| 
the  ice  being  too  strong. 

Friday  and  Saturday  the  weather  was  fair. 

Sunday,  the  31st  of  December,  1871,  was  the  seventy-ninth  day  we 
had  not  seen  the  sun,  but  the  middle  of  the  long  night  was  now  passed, 
and  the  sun  was  approaching  again,  having  reached,  on  the  22d,  the 
greatest  declination,  (23^  27'  21."  3.)  A  small  arc  of  the  horizon  of 
about  1^  30'  was  even  that  day  still  somewhat  illuminated,  and  we 
never  had  the  total  darkness,  even  in  latitude  81^  38',  which  Kane  re- 
ported in  780  38'  N. 

Monday,  the  Ist  of  January,  1872, 1  thanked  the  Heavenly  Father, 
who  stood  by  us  last  year  through  so  many  perils,  and  granted  us  to 
live  into  the  new  year,  except  the  dear  capUiin,  C.  F.  Hall,  who  now 
rests  in  the  cold  earth  of  Greenland.  But  many,  besides  him,  who  en- 
joyed the  best  health  hist  New-Year's  Day,  have  gone,  like  him,  to  their 
graves.  Our  life  is  like  the  blossom  of  the  grass.  Our  years  and  hoars 
pass  quickly,  and  not  a  moment  returns ;  it  cannot  be  brought  back. 

On  the  2d  of  January  we  again  attempted  to  blast  the  ice  under  the 
ship.  After  cutting  a  ditch  along  the  vessel  at  a  distance  of  fifteen 
feet,  four  flasks  of  powder  were  ignited  under  the  ice,  but  it  was  in 
vain ;  a  greater  quantity  of  powder,  ignited  so  near  the  vessel,  might 
have  injured  it. 

Wednesday,  the  3d,  beautiful  weather,  but  overcast  in  the  evening. 
Three  hours  past  midnight  the  wind  veered  from  N.  through  E.  to  S.£., 
and  back  again,  in  violent  pnfls. 

On  the  4th,  toward  7  a.  m,  a  stifl:  breeze  began  to  blow  from  N.E., 
continuing  to  8  p.  m. 

From  noon  of  Saturday,  6th,  to  Sunday  forenoon,  the  sky  was  illumi- 
nated, almost  without  interruption,  by  aurora  borealis,  at  times  in  a 
wonderfully  splendid  display  of  bands  following  each  other  over  an  arc 
of  120O. 

Tuesday,  the  9th,  in  the  morning,  the  thermometer  showed  48°  below 
zero,  the  sky  being  clear  and  the  stars  bri;i;ht.  The  weather  remained 
fair  and  cold  throughout  the  day,  but  at  one  o'clock  after  midnight  a 
storm  set  in  from  the  north  with  snow-drifts. 

On  the  10th,  at  five  in  the  morning,  I  saw  a  bright  arc  in  the  sky,  run- 
ning from  the  western  horizon  through  the  zenith  to  the  east,  parallel 
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with  the  Milky  Way,  at  the  distance  of  about  12^  from  it,  which  disap- 
peared about  C  a.  m.,  leaving,  however,  three  clouds  of  the  same  bright- 
ness near  the  zenith.  Some  said  that  this  phenomenon  was  electric, 
but  I  did  not  believe  it,  as  I  distinctly  saw  narrow  bright  strips  running 
from  the  south  into  it,  which  caused  the  bright  color.  I  considered  it 
to  be  an  aurora.  During  the  gale  the  wind  frequently  sprung  around  ; 
it  continued  so  to  3  a.  m.  of  the  11th.  At  0.  p.  m.  of  that  day  it  again 
began  to  blow  from  the  north,  with  a  snow-drift,  abating  Friday,  the 
12th,  at  11  p.  m. 

Throughout  Saturday,  the  13th,  the  weather  was  beautiful,  but  at  10 
p.  m.  it  changed  to  a  gale  from  the  north,  with  a  force  of  thirty-nine 
miles  per  hour,  which  continued  to  Sunday  morning,  7  a.  m. 

Wednesday,  the  17th,  twilight  appeared  to  the  S.E.  as  early  as  8  a. 
m.    The  strait  was  not  yet  bridged  by  ice. 

Until  Saturday  the  weather  remained  fine.  In  the  forenoon  of  that 
day  a  fresh  breeze  set  in  from  the  W.,  veering  toward  evening  to  S.W., 
and  continuing  so  in  puffs.  Throughout  the  night  and  Sunday  the 
weather  was  mild,  with  snow. 

Monday,  the  22d,  wind  S.E.,  with  overcast  sky.  At  2  p.  m.  it  began 
to  snow,  and  a  fresh  breeze  blew  trom  5  p.  m.  to  2  a.  m. 

Tuesday,  the  23d,  mild. 

Wednesday,  the  24th,  calm.  At  10.45  a.  m.  Dr.  Bessels,  with  two  of 
the  crew,  left  the  vessel  in  a  sleigh  drawn  by  eight  dogs,  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  open  water  extended  north ;  they  could  only  proceed  nine 
miles  north  of  the  vessel,  where  the  water  was  still  perfectly  open ; 
their  further  progress  was  stopped  by  a  cape,  which  they  could  not  pass 
nor  climb,  as  it  was  too  steep  and  too  much  covered  by  ice.  The  ice  in 
the  strait  was  drifting  up  and  down  with  the  current.  At  5  p.  m.  they 
returned  on  board. 

Thursday,  the  25th,  thermometer,  — 24^.  At  10  a.  m.  Mr.  Chester  and 
fonr  men,  in  a  sleigh,  with  twelve  dogs,  left  the  ship  to  attempt  push- 
ing farther  north  than  Mr.  Bessels  had  been  able,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
crossing  the  mountains,  as  they  everywhere  were  covered  by  ice,  and 
it  was  too  dark  to  find  a  pass :  he  returned  at  4  p.  m. 

Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  the  weather  was  quiet  and  fine;  tem- 
I>eratnre  20°,  30°,  and  35"^  below  zero.  Monday  and  Tuesday,  mild. 
Wind  S. 

Wednesday,  January  31,  at  3  a.  m.,  a  snowstorm  from  the  N.E.  set 
in,  with  a  force  of  40  miles,  increasing  on  February  1  to  a  hurricane  of 
53.6  miles  per  hour  in  force.  We  had  to  discontinue  the  tidal  observa- 
tions, as  we  could  not  keep  the  opening  in  the  ice  free  from  snow.  They 
could  not  be  resumed  before  Friday. 

Saturday,  the  3d,  beautiful  weather,  with  a  clear  sky.  Temperature, 
— 28^.  Some  of  us  attempted  to  make  an  excursion  north,  but  could 
not  go  far.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  great  icebergs  and  masses  of 
ice,  appearing  like  a  fortress,  thrown  over  each  other  on  the  coast  by 
the  force  of  the  hurricane,  to  the  height  of  houses,  freeing  the  strait 
perfectly,  which  now  showed  only  young  ice  made  since. 

Sunday,  the  4th,  fair  weather.  Temperature,  — 30°.  In  the  forenoon 
there  was  divine  service,  but  it  was  sad  to  see  that  so  few  took  interest 
in  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  not  many  did  attend. 

From  7  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m.  of  Monday,  there  was  a  display  of  the  aurora, 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  The  entire  sky  was  illuminated  from  the  hor- 
izon to  the  zenith,  where  the  rays  met ;  some  were  faint,  of  a  bluish- 
white  color,  others  reddish,  and  at  times  the  northern  sky  all  over  deep 
red.    Sometimes  the  rays  combined  to  a  screen,  passing  the  zenith  and 
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(lisappeariDg  north,  but  tboy  were  soon  replaced  by  others.  It  was  as 
if  i\  regiment  of  troops  retreated  before  a^  enemy  closing  in  on  them. 
There  was  a  light  breeze  from  the  E.,  the  temperature  being  — 26^. 
Daylight  had  increased  so  much  that  we  could  now  read  the  tide-gauge 
without  lantern-light  for  some  hours. 

From  Monday  to  Thursday  the  weather  was  fine,  the  wind  variable. 
Temperature,  — 20©  to  — 32°. 

Thursday  evening  a  fresh  breeze  sprang  up  from  S.E.,  continuing  to 
Friday  ai'ternoon.  On  that  day  Hans  went  hunting  seal,  but  did  not 
get  any  ;  he  saw  but  one,  and  heard  another  one  gnawing  the  ice,  which 
they  do  in  order  to  mai^e  holes  for  breathing.  These  holes  they  make 
generally  large  enough  for  their  head,  but  frequently  they  are  so  small 
that  they  can  only  jioke  in  their  nose.  The  seals  have  an  exceedingly 
fine  scent,  enabling  them  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  men  Immediately. 
They  are,  however,  very  inquisitive,  and  appear  to  be  fond  of  music,  as 
they  generally  approach  cautiously  when  they  hear  whistling. 

Saturday,  the  10th,  mild  weather.  Temperature,  — 13o.  Light  south- 
erly breeze  with  fog. 

Sunday,  February  11,  at  8  a.  m.,  it  began  to  blow  from  N.E.,  increas- 
ing to  a  force  of  40  and  even  48  miles  per  hour.  In  the  evening  there 
was  again  an  aurora,  which  now  was  so  frequent  that  I  may  not  have 
recorded  all.  Two  hours  after  midnight  the  gale  abated,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day,  12th,  was  fine,  with  a  temperature  of  — 20^.  In  the  even- 
ing a  fresh  breeze  from  the  S.W.  set  in,  continuing  to  noon  of  the  13th, 
when  the  sky,  which  had  been  overcast,  became  clear. 

From  Monday  till  Saturday  the  weather  remained  fair,  generally  with 
a  light  southerly  breeze  and  a  temperature  of  — 3<)o  to  -— 45°. 

Saturday,  the  17th,  the  barometer  fell  suddenly,  the  sky  covered  with 
clouds,  and  at  11  p.  m.  there  were  violent  squalls,  alternately  from  S.E. 
and  N.W.,  until,  at  1.45,  a  gale  blew  from  the  S.W.,  with  snow-drift.  At 
noon  of  Sunday  it  had  increased  to  a  hurricane,  58  miles  per  hour  in 
force.  This  terrible  weather  continued  to  Monday,  the  19th,  5  a.  m., 
when  snow  began  to  fall  and  the  wind  became  variable,  but  at  8  a. 
m.  it  grew  again  to  a  hurricane  from  the  opposite  direction,  attaining  a 
force  of  57  miles  per  hour.  In  the  morniug  of  the  20th,  when  snow 
began  to  fall,  it  abated  somewhat,  and  calmed  down  at  3  p.  m.  These 
gales  generally  terminate  with  squalls,  decreasing  by  degrees  in  vio- 
lence. In  the  evening  the  sky  became  clear.  At  midnight  I  saw  four 
moons  besides  the  true.  The  latter  was  encircled  by  a  halo  in  which 
two  of  the  false  moons  stood,  while  the  two  others  were  in  a  second 
halo,  concentric  with  the  first,  the  false  moons  standing  i-espectively 
N.W.  and  S.W.,  F.  and  S.,  of  the  true.  The  two  nearest  to  the  true 
moon  had  the  colors  of  a  rainbow,  the  others  were  faint.  It  was  a 
beautiful  phenomenon. 

Wednesday,  the  21st  of  February,  daylight  had  increased  so  much 
that  we  could  not  see  any  longer  the  stars  at  midday ;  we  had  seen 
them  in  a  clear  sky  at  all  times  for  one  hundred  and  seventeen  days. 
Throughout  that  day  the  weather  was  beautiful,  the  temperature  37^ 
below  zero.  At  10  p.  m.  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  north  sprang  np,  veer- 
ing, at  two  o'clock,  N.E.,  increasing  then  to  a  gale,  with  snowdrift. 

Thursday,  the  22d,  it  wore  back,  northerly,  and  attained  a  force  of 
forty  miles  per  hour;  at  9  p.m.  it  decreased.  Temperature, — 39^. 
During  the  night  it  blew  in  puffs  from  the  N.E. 

Friday,  the  23d,  in  the  morning,  the  temperature  was  as  low  as  — 47^, 
and  throughout  the  day  not  less  than  — 30^,  with  a  variable  wiud« 
There  was  much  open  water  in  the  strait,  especially  N. 
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Saturday,  the  24tb,  the  weather  wa8  fair,  with  a  light  breeze  from 
the  south.  Temperature,  — 35o.  In  the  forenoon  some  of  the  crew 
went  four  miles  north  of  the  ship  hunting  seal,  but  where  had  been 
ween  water  the  day  before  there  was  now  ice. 

Sunday,  the  25th,  light  southerly  breeze.  There  was  no  divine  serv- 
ice, which  had  been  neglected  also* the  previous  Sunday. 

Mouda}',  the  26th,  it  ceased  snowing.  At  2  p.  m.  a  strong  breeze 
from  the  east  set  in  with  snow-drift,  and  a  temperature  of — 27^.  The 
^ind  ceased  at  11  p.  m. 

Tuesday,  the  27th,  overcast  sky.  Temperature,  — 22o.  In  the  after- 
noon it  began  to  blow  from  S.E.,  with  a  snow-drift,  ceasing  after  mid- 
night. 

Wednesday,  the  2Sth,  fair  weather,  with  a  clear  sky  and  a  light 
breeze  from  the  B.  Temperature,  — 22°.  At  noon  we  saw  the  sun  for 
the  first  time  in  1872,  after  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  days  of  dark- 
ness. Would  the  horizon  not  have  been  covered  by  the  mouiitains,  and 
the  sky  been  clear,  we  should  have  seen  the  upper  limb  already  on  the 
25th  of  Februaiy.  It  was  truly  a  long,  dreary  night  which  we  had 
passed,  by  the  Lord's  aid,  in  the  midst  of  icebergs  and  ice-fields.  That 
day  I  visited  Captain  Hall's  grave,  as  I  had  frequently  done.  How 
would  he  have  enjoyed  it  to  see  again  God's  sun.  But  we  all  must  pay 
to  nature  the  last  tribute,  and  lay  down  our  head  to  rest. 

Thursday,  the  29th  of  February,  there  was  again  a  tremendous  gale 
from  the  E.,  veering,  in  the  afternoon,  toN.E.,  with  snow-drift.  In  the 
evening  it  attained  a  force  of  fifty  miles  per  hour.  Temperature,  — 30°. 
Toward  2  in  the  morning  the  gale  began  to  decrease,  and  from  8  a.m. 
of  the  1st  of  March  there  was  but  a  breeze  from  the  N.E.,  continuing 
throughout  the  day.  The  thermometer  stood  for  eight  hours  at  37^ 
below  zero. 

Saturday,  the  2d,  stiff  breeze  from  the  KE.,  with  snow-drift,  and  a 
teu][>eniture  of  43^  below  zero. 

Sunday',  the  3d,  beautiful  calm  weather.  Temperature,  — '460.  We 
aaw  the  sun  as  early  as  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

Monday,  the  4th,  fresh  breeze  from  S.W.    Temperature,  — 4(P. 

From  Monday  to  Saturday  the  weather  was  changeable,  with  light 
and  strong  breezes,  the  temperature  not  below  — 20^,  mostly  above 
— 40O,  and  on  Saturday  —48°. 

Sunday,  March  10,  a  gale  blew  from  N.E.,  with  snow-drift.  Tempera- 
ture, —350. 

Monday,  the  11th,  strong  breeze  from  B.S.E.  until  evening,  when  it 
wore  to  N.E.  Throughout  the  night,  and  Tuesday,  the  12th,  until  6 
p.  m.,  a  hurricane  blew  from  the  N.E.,  fifty-five  miles  per  hour  in 
force. 

Wednesday,  the  13th,  the  weather  was  delightful.  In  the  morning 
we  saw,  for  three  hours,  three  false  suns  surrounding  the  true,  and 
then  a  halo  around  the  true.  Two  of  the  false  suns  had  the  colors  of  a 
rainbow,  caused  by  small  snow  crystals  which  fell  from  the  sky. 

Thursday,  the  14th,  beautiful  weather.  Temperature,  — 32o.  Hunt- 
ing excursions  were  now  made  every  day,  but  thus  far  no  seal  was  shot 
nor  any  other  wild  animal  seen.  Animal  life  had  not  yet  made  its 
appearance.  In  the  fall,  when  the  sun  leaves  the  northern  part  of 
Greenland,  the  wild  beasts  go  south,  returning  in  spring  after  the  re- 
appearance of  the  son. 

Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  the  weather  was  splendid  ^ 
the  temperature  between  —15°  and  —30°. 

Friday,  the  15th^  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  lighted  by  the  sun 

23  N 
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as  early  as  7  a.  m. — a  splendid  sight.  •  It  grew  hardly  any  longex  dark, 
as  there  was  dow  twilight  at  inidDigbt. 

Tuesday,  March  19th,  beautiful  weather.  That  day  the  snow-tent 
was  removed  from  the  ship,  so  that  we  did  not  need  any  longer  to  use 
lantern-light  in  daytime,  which  had  become  injurious  to  the  eyes. 
Toward  evening  the  sky  became  overcast,  and  at  3  of  the  next  raoruiug 
a  violent  snowstorm  from  the  east  set  in,  continuing  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  evening  and  Friday  morning.  Wednesday  the  force  of  the 
wind  was  fort.v-8ix  and  Thursday  fifty-three  miles  per  hour.  The  gales 
and  hurricanes  we  experienced  in  our  winter  quarters  were  dreadful,  the 
contrary  of  those  reported  by  Dr.  Kane.  We  considered  it  a  hurricane 
when  it  blew  with  a  force  of  fifty-one  miles  per  hour.  Friday  noon  we 
examined  the  traps  for  wild  animals,  which  wo  had  laid  some  days  pre- 
viously, and  found  a  white  fox  caught  at  the  foot.  The  traps  hsid  been 
X)laoed  on  the  land,  at  the  distance  of  three  to  four  miles  from  the  ship, 
on  account  of  our  dogs. 

Saturday,  the  23d,  changeable  weather;  temperature,*— 20o.  Hans 
shot  a  seal,  with  a  young  one  in  its  womb.  Both  skeletons  and  the  skin 
of  the  young  were  preserved  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Sunday,  beautiful  weather. 

Monday,  the  2.'>th,  changeable,  with  a  temperature  of  —25°.  The 
twilight  at  night  had  now  grown  so  strong  that  we  could  read  the  tide> 
gauge  without  a  lantern. 

Tuesday,  the  26th,  mild,  with  calm,  overcast  sky  and  alight  snow-fall. 
Three  partridges  were  seen,  the  first  this  year. 

Wednesday,  the  27th,  the  temi)erature  rose  to  3^  above  zero,  a  warmth 
to  which  we  were  not  accustomed  now.  Wind  S.E.,  the  light  snow-fall 
continuing.  Dr.  Bessels,  Mr.  Bryan,  and  Joe  went  at  8  a.  m.,  in  a  sleigb 
with  fourteen  dogs,  on  an  excursion,  intending  to  examine  first  a  fiord 
emptying  into  the  sea  about  twenty  eight  miles  south  of  our  winter- 
quarters,  and  then  to  make  astronomical  observations  and  survey  the 
coast  as  far  as  Cape  Constitution,  which  could  not  be  done  by  the  ship 
when  coming  up,  on  account  of  fog. 

Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  there  was  a  light  snow-fall,  but  the 
temx)erature  from  1^  to  6^  above  zero,  the  sun  exerting  its  iuflaen<x? 
over  it. 

Sunday,  the  31st  of  March,  the  weather  was  also  mild  and  beautiful. 
Two  of  the  crew,  instead  of  attending  service,  went  out  shooting,  and 
killed  a  hare  and  eight  partridges ;  these  birds  are  snowy  white  and 
well  covered  with  feathers;  they  must  be  approached  close  in  oi*der  to 
see  them.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Bryan  and  Joe  returned  with  the 
sleigh,  which  had  broken,  for  another.  Dr.  Bessels  had  remained  with 
the  stores  on  an  islet  in  the  month  of  the  fiord,  where  he  had  found 
many  pet  refactions. 

Monday,  April  1st,  Mr.  Bryan,  accompanied  by  Joe  and  Hans,  started 
again  to  join  him,  taking  two  sleighs.  Throughout  this  week  the  weather 
remained  fair.  The  boats  were  now  taken  in  hand,  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  the  expedition  to  the  north  pole,  in  which  it  was  intended  to  start, 
if  possible,  in  the  beginning  of  May.  As  the  water  in  the  strait 
bad  remained  more  or  less  open  throughout  the  winter,  it  was  thonght 
practicable  to  reach  the  Pole  by  boats,  probably  better  than  by  sleighs 
over  the  ice  in  the  darkness  of  the  early  spring. 

Monday,  the  8th,  at  11.45  a.  m..  Dr.  Bessels's  party  returned; all  well, 
bringing  as  trophies  the  carcasses  of  a  seal  and  a  i)olar  bear.  Of  the 
former,  Hans  had  killed  two,  but  obtained  only  one.  Dr.  Bessels  discov- 
ering  another  fiord  to  the  southward  of  that  to  which  he  went  first,  had 
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divided  the  party,  leavingMr.  Bryan  and  Hans  at  the  enow-hut  built  by 
them  at  the  uiouth  of  the  northein  fiord,  while  he  and  Joe  did  go  in  one 
of  the  sleighs  with  eight  dogs  to  the  southern  ;  and  while  entering  the 
month  of  it  they  saw  tracks  of  /the  ])o]ar  bear,  and  blood  at  a  hole, 
such  as  the  seal  makes  for  breathing,  and  where  pohtr  bears  like  to  watch 
for  them  as  their  prey.  After  the  examination  of  the  fiord  and  starting 
back  north,  Joe  suddenly  saw  the  bear ;  both  jumped  from  the  sleigh 
with  their  rifles,  taking  hold  of  the  dogs,  Joe  offlve,  the  doctor  of  three. 
Bnt  these,  when  they  saw  the  fierce  beast  coming  toward  them,  could 
not  be  kept  back,  and  had  to  be  set  loose,  when  they  at  once  made  furi- 
ously for  the  bear.  After  fighting  them  for  five  minutes,  the  latter  made 
for  Joe,  who  allowed  it  to  approach  within  sixty  paces,  when  he  fired, 
reloaded  quickly,  and  with  a  second  ball  fini«>.hed  the  beast,  which  just 
had  started  for  him  again  after  recovering  from  the  shock.  Two  of  the 
dogs  had  kept  back,  but  the  other  six  fought  bravely ;  one  of  them  was 
thrown  by  a  blow  from  the  paw  of  the  powerful  beast  so  violently 
against  an  icecluinp  that  it  was  left  for  dead  on  the  place,  but  the  next 
morning  it  had  returned  to  the  snow-hut.  Three  of  the  dogs  were 
wounded  most  severely,  one,  called  by  us  Bear,  which  had  firmly  imbed- 
ded its  teeth  into  the  skin  of  the  beast,  unmindful  of  the  severe'blows  of 
its  paws.  The  poor  creature,  when  brought  back  on  board,  was  barely 
alive,  but  in  a  few  days  it  recovered,  being  nursed  carefully  by  all 
bands.  The  party  had  not  been  able  to  penetrate  into  the  northern 
fiord  farther  than  twenty  miles,  as  it  was  full  of  icebergs,  which  evi- 
dently had  come  down  from  the  glaciers  abounding  in  the  vicinity,  bnt 
they  could  see  from  the  tops  of  the  icebergs  that  it  extended  in  a  south- 
eastern direction  as  far  as  the  eye  reached ;  its  shores  are  in  part  bound- 
ed by  rocks  rising  vertically  to  a  height  of  seven  hundred  feet.  The 
other  fiord,  where  the  bear  was  killed,  was  found  to  be  thirty-eight 
miles  long,  also  full  of  icebergs,  and  surrounded  by  glaciers.  The  party 
had  gone  as  far  south  as  latitude  80^  45^  N.,  but  did  not  reach  Oai^ 
Constitution.  As  Hans  had  been  with  Morton  when  the  latter  discov- 
ered this  cape,  in  Barry's  expedition,  and  as  he  states  that  Morton  did 
iiot  go  beyond  the  cape,  the  latter  cannot  have  reached  the  parallel  of 
latitude  81^  N.,  as  has  been  reported  by  Kane.  Dr.  Bessels  intended 
to  push  on  farther  south,  but  was  prevented  by  the  steepness  of  the 
coast  and  the  open  water  almost  washing  it ;  they  had,  at  some  places, 
to  carry  their  sleighs.  The  open  water  extended  as  far  south  as  they 
could  see. 

Wednesday,  April  10,  the  weather  remained  mild  and  fair,  bnt 
small  snow  crystals  fell  most  of  the  day.  From  that  day  the  sun  did 
not  any  longer  go  below  the  horizon,  although  hid  from  us  for  a  few 
hours  by  a  high  mountain  in  our  vicinity.  From  April  12  to  20  the 
weather  was  still  beautiful  and  calm,  bnt  the  cold  increased  to  from  liP 
to  37^  below  zero.  On  account  of  this  uninterrupted  fair  weather  and 
the  cold  temperature,  there  was  now  more  ice  in  the  strait  than  we  had 
seen  the  whole  winter ;  no  open  water  at  all  could  be  seen  from  Provi- 
dence Mount 

Friday,  the  19th,  at  6  a.  m.,  Joe  and  Hans  went  in  a  sleigh  with 
twelve  dogs  on  a  hunting  excursion. 

Sunday,  the  21st,  wind  changeable;  in  the  afternoon  snow  fell. 

Monday,  fair  weather. 

Tuesday,  the  23d,  at  2  p.  m.,  a  snow-storm  from  the  southwest  set  m, 
ceasing  toward  evening. 

Wednesday,  fair,  mild  weather.  At  0  p.  m.  it  commenced  to  blow  still 
from  the  northeast,  with  snow  until  midnight,  when  the  wind  increased, 
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accompanied  by  a  snow-drift,  not  ceasing  before  the  evening  of  the  25th. 
At  11  a.  m.  Joe  and  Hans  returned  from  tlieir  excursion,  bringing  four 
musk-oxen.  They  had  shot  seven  near  Newman's  Bay,  but  leit  the 
three  larger  in  a  snow-hut  which  they  had  built,  the  dogs  not  being  able 
to  draw  them  all.  These  animals  generally  herd  in  a  number;  they  take 
flight  when  they  see  men,  but  not  from  dogs;  they  cannot  therefore  be 
approached  without  dogs. 

Saturday,  the  27th,  mild  weatlier.  During  the  last  week  we  were 
employed  carrying  the  provisions  and  stores,  which  had  been  landed, 
on  board.  At  10  a.  m.  Mr.  Chester,  accompanied  by  Joe,  Hans,  and 
Fr.  Jamke,  left  the  vessel  in  two  sleighs,  to  ascertain  how  far  north  the 
open  water  now  extended,  and  on  tiie  return  to  bring  home  the  three 
musk-oxen  from  the  snow-hut. 

Sunday,  beautiful  weather. 

Monday,  the  29th,  in  the  evening,  the  weather  changed  to  a  gale  from 
the  N.E.,  which  lessened  somewhat  in  the  morning  of  the  30th,  but  in- 
creased again  in  the  afternoon,  with  snow-drift.  The  ship  careened 
considerably  by  the  pressure  of  the  iceberg  against  her,  by  which  she 
already  had  snflered  damage,  and  eight  men  were  employed  that  day 
in  removing  the  ice,  that  she  might  gain  room  for  the  tide,  and  right 
with  high  water.  During  the  night  the  gale  and  snow-drift  were  quite 
severe,  and  continued  so. 

Wednesday,  May  1,  at  10  p.  m.,  Mr.  Chester's  party  returned.  The 
bad  weather  had  permitted  them  to  proceed  only  20  miles  toward  New- 
man's Bay ;  open  water  they  had  not  seen,  as  their  route  was  too  far 
inland.  Newman's  Bay,  discovered  and  named  by  Captain  Hall  on  his 
.sleigh  excursion,  lies  in  about  latitude  82^  N.  A  cape  which  the  latter 
had  discovered  in  latitude  81°  42'  N.  was  named  by  him  Cape  Liibken. 
On  the  northern  side  of  Newman's  Bay,  Mr.  Chester's  party  had  killed 
two  musk-oxen.  These  had  taken  flight  already  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  but  the  dogs  caught  up  with  them,  and  brought  them  to  bay.  The 
manner  of  defense  of  these  animals  was  remarkable ;  they  kept  back 
tb  back,  and,  when  attacked,  jumped  furiously  five  or  six  paces  onward, 
and  then  retreated  again  to  the  same  position,  until  the  one  was  brought 
down  by  a  ball,  when  the  other  defended  the  fallen  till  it  was  also 
brought  down.  In  the  night  the  gale  abated,  and  the  weather  remained 
mild  and  fair  throughout  Thursday  and  Friday.  Temperature  5°  to  1(K> 
above  zero.  Friday  evening  Joe  and  Hans  discovered,  half  a  mile  from 
the  ship,  the  tracks  of  a  polar  bear.  We  were  not  allowed  any  longer 
to  leave  the  vessel  unarmed. 

Saturday,  May  4,  in  the  morning  a  terrible  storm  from  the  N.  set  in, 
with  furious  snow-drift,  continuing  throughout  the  day,  until  Sunday 
morning  at  4  a.  m ;  its  force  was  as  great  as  53  miles  per  hour. 

Sunday  a  stiff  breeze  blew  from  the  K.E.  Temperature  5^  below 
zero. 

Thursday,  the  9th,  at  4  a.  m.,  Mr.  Meyer,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Tyson,  Joe,  and  Hans,  started  in  two  sleighs,  the  former  to  survey  New- 
man's Bay  and  take  observations,  while  the  latter  were  to  see  whether 
they  could  i3nd  open  water  to  the  northward,  the  strait  north  and  south 
of  the  ship  being  now  bridged  by  heavy  ice  for  miles.  The  party  re- 
turned, all  well,  Tuesday,  the  14th,  at  8  p.  m.  Mr.  Meyer  had  ascer- 
tained the  northern  head  of  the  bay  to  lie  in  latitude  82^  N.;  it  thence 
extended  from  <>0  to  70  miles  in  a  southeastern  direction,  averaging  7 
miles  in  width.  The  party  saw  no  open  water  besides  a  few  strips  where 
current  and  wind  had  parted  the  ice-fields.  They  had  killed  eight  musk- 
oxen  and  four  calves^  the  latter  they  had  not  seen  before  the  old  had 
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fallen,  being  bid  by  tbeir  long  bair  between  tbe  short  legs.  As  tb« 
sleigbs  could  not  carry  all  tbis  meat,  tbe  greater  portion  was  left  in  a 
snow-but  on  tbe  spot. 

Since  tbe  last  gale  tbe  wind  bad  mostly  blown  from  tbe  sontb,  witb  a 
temi^erature  above  zei-o. 

Friday,  May  17,  tbe  two  Esquimaux,  witb  two  of  tbe  crew,  went  in 
two  sleighs  to  Newman's  Bay,  for  the  meat  left  tbere,  returning  Sunday, 
tbe.l9tb,  at  5.30  p.m.,  after  having  killed  two  more  oxen  and  four  par* 
tridges.  In  tbe  afternoon  of  that  day  the  carpenter  found,  on  an  ice* 
berg,  about  three  miles  from  the  ship,  a  dead  leming,  whicb  evidently 
had  perished  by  starvation.  The  previous  week  Kriiger  and  I  bad 
caught  in  the  mountains  one  of  those  animals  alive. 

Monday,  May  20,  beautiful  weather.  Temperature  20°  above  zero. 
In  the  afternoon  we  transi)orted,  by  sleigbs  drawn  by  dogs  and  six 
men,  one  of  tbe  boats  to  the  northward  of  Gape  Liibken,  four  to  five 
miles  north  of  tbe  ship,  where,  throughout  the  winter,  as  long  as  the  ice 
bad  drifted  up  and  down  tbe  strait,  the  most  open  water  bad  been 
observed ;  tbe  current  being  there  stronger  and  tbe  ice  weaker,  it  could 
be  expected  that  tbe  latter  would  break  up  tbere  first.  To  attempt,  at 
tbis  season,  a  sleigh  excursion  for  the  Pole,  was  out  of  question,  and 
therefore  the  boats  were  to  be  held  in  readiness  for  the  earliest  chance 
of  proceeding  by  them. 

Tuesday,  the  2l8t,  the  weather  was  beautiful.  The  thermometer  rose, 
for  the  first  time  in  1872,  above  the  freezing-point.  We  could  now  see 
distinctly  bow  the  snow  disa])peared  by  degrees,  especially  in  tbe  niount- 
ains.  The  salt-water  ice  also  grew  soft  and  watery.  At  10.30  a.m. 
^oe,  Hans,  and  two  of  the  crew  went  for  tbe  meat  still  remaining  at 
Newman's  Bay.  It  bad  been  observed  that  the  musk-oxen  came  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  from  East  Greenland.  All  tbose  that  were  killed 
were  met  in  the  same  vicinity,  on  a  plateau  whicb  trended  from  tbe 
north  side  of  Newman's  Bay  easterly  between  the  mountains. 

Thursday,  the  23d,  at  5.40  p.  m.,  the  party  returned,  bringing  witb 
them  the  snow-tents,  sleeping  bags,  and  all  the  meat.  This  time  they 
had  not  se«n  musk-oxen.    A  fresh  breeze  blew  that  day  from  N.E. 

Friday,  May  24,  another  boat  was  carried  to  Gape  Liibken.  Fresh 
breeze  from  the  S.W. 

Saturday,  the  25ib,  provisions  and  stores  were  transported  in  two 
sleigbs  to  the  boats.  That  day  tbe  ice  ^n  the  strait  began  to  move,  and 
narrow  strii^s  of  open  water  were  seen.  Kear  the  boats,  which  bad 
been  ))laced  at  tbe  distance  of  about  one  hundred  paces  from  tbe  water, 
tbe  ice  broke  and  packed.  In  the  afternoon  Hans  found,  about  three 
miles  north  of  the  ship,  and  to  the  southward  of  Gape  Liibken,  half  a 
mile  inland,  on  elevated  ground,  an  Esquimaux  sleigh,  partly  buried. 
Our  men  broke  off  the  parts  above  the  ground  and  brought  them  on 
board.  There  was  other  evidence  that  Esquimaux  bad  l)een  living  near 
the  place  of  our  winter  quarters,  at  least  in  summer-time.  We  bad 
already,  before  the  discovery  of  Hans,  seen  two  spots  with  marks  of  a 
camp,  at  one  of  which  the  stones  were  still  in  position  for  fastening 
seven  tents,  and  Captain  Bord  (Buddington  !)  bad  found  there  part  of 
a  lance,  made  irom  the  thigh-bone  of  a  seal.  Joe  and  Hans  killed  in 
tbe  afternoon  a  seal. 

Wednesday,  May  29,  fair  weather;  light  breezes,  mostly  from  S.W. 
Temperature,  25^  to  30<^  above  zero.  In  the  forenoon  tbe  two  Esqui- 
maux went  in  a  sleigh  on  a  hunting  excursion. 

Thursday,  the  30lh,  at  10.30  p.  m.,  B.  Kriiger  and  I  left  tbe  vessel  for 
a  walk ;  we  did  go  as  far  as  twelve  miles  south  of  the  ship,  close  up  to 
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a  moantain-ridge,  where  we  fonnd,  in  several  places  near  some  sweet- 
water  i)0Dd8,  tracks  of  polar  bears,  hares,  aud  nuisk-oxen,  those  of  the 
latter  being  fresh ;  and  suddenly  we  saw  two  of  these  animals,  with  a 
calf,  resting  on  the  snow  at  the  foot  of  a  monnt  near  one  of  the  ponds, 
about  five  hundred  yards  from  us.  Seeing  us,  they  jumped  up,  when 
we  fired  at  once  our  guns  at  them.  Wbile  I  was  reloading,  my  com- 
panion suddenly  warned  me  that  one  of  the  animals  was  making  at  me 
behind  my  back,  and,  looking  around,  I  saw  it  furiously  running  against 
me  with  all  its  speed.  I  quickly  retreated  until  ready  with  my  breech- 
loader. The  beast  came  to  a  halt  in  the  mean  time,  and  was  joininl  by 
the  others  for  defense  in  their  peculiar  manner.  We  now  fired  ngain, 
but  as  we  did  so  at  a  considerable  distance,  not  daring  to  close  in  with- 
out dogs,  only  one,  the  female,  fell,  when  the  other,  with  tbe  calf,  took 
flight.  As  Ihad  no  more  balls,  and  my  companion  only  a  shot-gun,  we 
did  not  follow  them.  We  returned  on  board  at  8  p.  m.,  aud  withiu  an 
hour  five  of  the  crew  left  in  a  sleigh,  with  dogs,  to  bring  in  the  animal 
we  had  killed,  and  to  hunt  up  the  two  which  had  escaped.  They  re- 
turned Friday,  May  31,  at  6  a.  m.,  with  the  three  animals,  having 
found  and  killed  the  two  escaped.  At  9  a.  m.  three  other  men  were  sent 
with  a  sleigh  for  one  of  the  oxen  letlb  behind ;  they  returued  at  7  p.  m. 
The  temperature  rose  that  day  to  2Go  above  zero,  with  a  fresh  breeze 
from  the  S.W.    No  open  water  was  seen. 

Saturday,  June  1,  1.50  p.  m.,  I,  in  company  \^ith  three  other  men,  left 
the  vessel  in  a  sleigh,  with  dogs,  for  a  hunting  excursion,  taking  along 
tents,  sleeping-bags,  provisions,  &c.  At  5.50  p.  m.  we  had  arrived  at 
the  place  where  still  an  ox  lay,  killed  on  the  last  excursion,  about  four- 
teen miles  S.E.  of  the  vessel,  at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountains,  where 
we  erected  our  tent  for  an  encampment,  after  havii^g  sent  William  Lin- 
demanu  back  to  the  ship  with  the  ox.  R.  Kriiger  and  Fr.  Jamke  kept 
behind  with  me.  In  the  evening  a  storm  set  iu  from  the  south,  which 
continued  throughout  Sunday,  the  2d.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
we  went  out  hunting  but  did  not  see  anything.  Robert  shot,  in  the 
evening,  a  partridge,  and  Frederick  a  little  snow-bird. 

Monday,  the  3d,  the  weather  was  fine.  At  8.30  a.  m.  we  started  out 
again,  returning  at  2.30  p.  m.,  without  having  seen  any  animal,  but 
numerous  tracks  and  dung  of  the  musk-ox.  I  fonnd  a  partridge-egg 
aud  the  head  of  a  musk.ox,  the  latter  apparently  having  lain  there  lor 
years.  I  secured  the  horns,  inj;euding  to  keep  them  as  a  memc-rial,  if 
God  would  permit  the  ship  to  return  home.  In  the  evening  we  killed, 
near  the  tent,  three  partridges. 

Tuesday,  the  4th,  we  were  out  from  5.30  a.  m.  to  11  a.  m.,  bagging  only 
three  partridges,  but  we  saw  everywhere  tracks  of  the  musk-ox,  aisalso 
bones  and  remains  of  other  wild  animals. 

At  1  p.  m.  four  others  of  the  crew  came  In  a  sleigh  to  relieve  us,  and 
at  5.30  p.  m.  we  arrived  back  on  board,  all  well.  The  Esquimaux  had 
returned  Monday  evening  with  two  seals,  which  they  had  killed  iu  New- 
man's Bay  ;  musk-oxen  t^ey  had  not  seen. 

Tuesday  Joe  and  Hans  shot  again  three  seals. 

Monday,  May  f  June!]  3,  much  water  had  entered  the  ship  which  her 
pumps  would  not  throw  out,  being  probably  choked  by  ice ;  the  pumps 
connected  with  the  engine  had,  therefore,  to  be  emidoyed,  and  kept  her 
free  by  working  them  for  four  hours  each  day. 

Wednesday,  May  [June?]  5,  the  ship  rising  steadily  above  the  ice 
under  the  influence  of  the  warm  weather,  which  now  melted  the  snow 
and  ice  rapidly,  we  discovered  a  dangerous  leak  on  the  stiirboard  side 
of  the  stem  at  the  six-foot  mark,  where  two  planks  had  split  from  the 
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careening  of  the  ship.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  return  in  the  vessel,  with 
GocVs  aid,  althongh  it  is  now  qaestionable,  as  she  has  suffered  much. 
At  11  p.  m.,  when  sitting  with  it.  Kriiger  in  our  quarters  on  the  l)erth- 
deck  ill  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  wo  distinctly  heard  the  w.iter  entering 
her,  it  then  being  flood-tide  and  tlie  water  gathering  around  her  over 
the  ico. 

Thursdny,  the  Cth,  we  endeavored  to  stop  the  leak,  but  could  not  do 
much,  as  the  stem  proved  to  have  broken  too  deep  below  the  water- 
line. 

Friday,  May  [June  !]  7,  there  was  considerable  open  water.  At  8  p.  m., 
Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  Meyer,  Fr.  Jamke,  Fr.  Anting,  R.  Kriiger,  and  myself 
left  the  vessel  in  a  sJeigh  with  our  things  for  the  boats. 

Saturday,  the  8th,  in  the  morning,  we  brought  one  of  the  boats, 
the  Grant,  into  the  water,  and  shipped  our  things  in  her.  At  noon  we 
started  for  a  reconnaissance.  After  rowing  about  a  mile,  wo  were 
stopped  by  an  ice-field,  on  which  we  drew  the  boat.  In  the  afternoon 
we  transported  her  over  the  field  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  where  thero 
was  aguiu  open  water.  But  after  working  the  boat  ahead  about  one 
and  a  quarter  miles,  wo  were  compelled  to  draw  her  again  ou  a  great 
floe  between  icebergs,  which  rested  with  their  foot  ou  the  shore. 

Sunday,  May  [June?]  9,  at  0  a.  m.,  Fr.  Antinghad  the  watch.  Mr.  Meyer 
and  Mr.  Chester,  who  had  in  the  evening  laid  down  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  boat  before  we  had  pitched  the  tent,  lay  still  there,  while 
Jamke,  Ki  iiger,  and  myself  were  lying  in  the  tent  close  to  the  boat.  All 
at  once,  Auting  called  out  that  a  great  field  of  ice  was  approaching 
directly  upon  us,  and  before  we  could  leave  the  tent  we  were  drifting, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  after  one  of  the  icebergs  broke  by  the  pressure  of 
the  field,  and,  in  falling,  crushed  the  boat  into  a  thousand  fragments 
before  we  were  able  to  save  it.  With  God's  aid  not  one  of  us,  however, 
was  hurt,  although  the  three  others  had  but  a  narrow  escape  by  run- 
ning on  the  shore.  After  the  pressure  had  ceased,  wo  were  able  to 
gather  but  a  few  things.  Mr.  Meyer  and  Mr.  Chester  rescued  most 
of  their  clothes,  but  myself  and  the  others  lost  all  except  what  we  had 
on  our  bodies.  Happily  we  were  only  seven  miles  from  the  ship,  and 
reached  her  in  the  afternoon  safely. 

Monday,  May  [June?]  10,  preparations  were  made  for  another  boat  ex- 
pedition in  the  jyatent  sail-cloth  boat,  and  in  the  afternoon  Dr.  Bessels, 
Captain  Tyson,  11.  Uobby,  F.  Jansen,  William  Lindemann,  and  G.  Lin- 
quist  left  in  her. 

The  Polaris  wo  will  hardly  keep  afloat,  as  she  settles  by  degrees 
deeper  the  more  the  ice  upon  which  the  ship  rests  melts.  She  now 
makes  considerable  water,  and  thero  are  probably  more  damaged  places 
under  the  bow  beneath  the  water-line. 

Wednesday,  Juno*  12,  at  10  a.  m.,  we  [not  stated  who;  probably  Mr. 
Chester's  parly,  who  were  to  follow  Dr.  Bessels  in  another  boat. — E.  R. 
R,]  left  the  ship  and  reached  at  noon  the  place  north  of  Cape  Liibken 
where  our  boats  stood.  Ilans  and  Joe,  who  had  brought  us  there  with 
the  dogs,  returned  here  to  the  vessel.    That  day  the  water  was  not  open. 

Thursday,  the  13th,  in  the  alternoon,  there  was  a  naixow  opening, 
through  v/hich  we  worked  two  and  one-half  miles,  when  the  ice  com- 
pelled us  to  draw  the  boat  upon  the  shore. 

Fiiday,  the  14th,  in  the  afternoon,  the  ice  separated  a  little;  we 
pushed  the  boat  into  the  water,  and  worked  two  and  one-half  miles 
north,  when  we  had  to  draw  the  boat  on  a  great  ice-field,  as  we  could 
not  reach  the  land  ou  account  of  icebergs  and  heavy  ice,  which  had 
packed  under  the  shore.    In  the  evening  the  wind  veered  north,  iucreas- 
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iug  to  a  strong  breeze,  when  the  field  npon  which  we  were  began  to 
drift;  it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  drift-ice,  which  prevented  us 
from  reaching  the  coast,  and  we  could  not  prevent  drifting  until  7  ia 
the  morning  of  the  15tb,  when  we  were  set  back  south  of  (Jape  Llibkeu. 
At  that  hour  the  drift-ice  separated  from  the  field,  the  strong  wind 
having  opened  the  water  considerably.  Wo  immediately  pushed  the 
boat  into  the  water  and  rowed  uninterruptedly  until  7  in  the  evening, 
when  we  reached  the  other  party,  which  had  left  Monday,  on  a  great 
ice-field,  at  the  mouth  of  Newman's  Bay,  where  the  ice  had  not  yet 
broken  up.    Latitude,  81o  55'  20''  N. 

Sunday,  the  IGth,  wind  bafSing;  beautiful  weather;  no  open  water; 
ice  setting  south. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  (18th)  it  blew  stiflT  from  the  SAV.  The  entire 
strait  was  covered  with  heavy  ice,  which  now  drifted  rapidly  north. 
Throughout  the  night  a  gale  blew  from  S.W. 

Wednesday,  the  19th,  wind  bafSing;  ice  everywhere. 

Thursday,  June  20,  a  strong  breeze  from  the  north  commenced  at 
noon. 

Friday,  the  21st,  storm  from  the  north,  with  thick  fog.  The  ice  coming 
rapidly  I'rom  tbe  northward,  drifted,  heavily  packed,  southward.  lu 
the  afternoon,  light  snow-fall,  with  cold  temperature.  The  storm  from 
the  north  continued  throughout  the  night. 

Saturday,  tbe  22d,  beautiful  weather,  with  variable  wind.  We  were 
still  together  on  the  same  icefield. 

Sunday,  June  23.  In  the  morning  we  at  last  saw,  north  of  us,  a  strip 
of  open  water,  and  left  the  fiold  immediately,  but  had  hardly  rowed 
two  and  a  half  miles  when  heavy  pack-ice  advanced  upon  us  rapidly. 
As  we  could  not  find  in  tbe  vicinity  an  icefield  for  a  station,  the  harder 
of  the  firm  ice  being  covered  by  packed  ice,  we  were  compelled  to  row 
back  half  a  mile,  where  we  met  one,  and  had  barely  time  to  draw  the 
boat  upon  it.  The  other  party  hiul  done  tbe  same  half  a  mile  south  ol 
us.  The  position  of  our  field  was  found  to  be  in  latitude  81^  57'  26". 
Id  the  evening  northerly  wind  set  in,  blowing  strong  throughout  the 
night. 

Monday,  the  24th,  the  same  strong  wind  continued,  with  snow- 
squalls.    Heavily  packed  ice  drifted  continually  south  past  us. 

Tuesday,  tbe  25th,  strong  breeze  from  the  north  with  cold  tempera- 
ture. As  our  patent  boat,  the  Heckelmann,  was  not  stout  enough 
for  carrying  a  heavy  load  in  such  turbulent  waters,  (it  was  square  fore 
and  aft,  and  not  faster  than  at  most  three  miles  per  hour  in  quiet  water,) 
we  had  only  a  scant  stock  of  fuel,  and  had  for  the  last  three  days  only 
been  able  to  cook  cofi'ee  once  a  day  ;  before  that  time  we  had  cooked  it 
twice  a  da3\  Besides  the  coffee,  our  meals  consisted  of  bread,  ]iemnii- 
can,  and  preserved  meat,  which  we  ate  cold.  We  had  no  tents  with  us, 
and  for  a  cover  only  gutta-percha  blankets  and  our  clothes-bags,  with 
many  holes  in  them,  through  which  the  cold  northerly  wind  readily  en- 
tered. Frequently  when  sleeping  the  ice  melted  under  our  bodies,  and 
we  awoke  in  a  pool  of  water,  our  sleeping-bags  well  drenched. 

Wednes<lay  and  Thursday,  the  27tb,  wind  nortb,  stormy,  with  snow- 
squalls  and  log,  the  ice  continually  drifting  south.  As  provisions  be- 
came short  and  the  fuel  was  almost  entirely  consumed.  It.  Kriiger  and 
I,  at  Mr.  Chester's  wish,  started  at  11.31)  p.  m.  for  an  attempt  of  reach- 
ing the  ship  by  the  land,  in  order  to  get  more  provisions.  We  went  by 
Newman's  Bay,  and  it  was  truly  a  severe  task  to  climb  over  the  high 
mountains  and  through  the  deep  ravines  where  the  sharp  stones,  split 
by  the  frost,  cut  through  our  Esquimaux  boots.   We  made  the  distauce. 
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however,  in  twelve  hours,  arrivingr  at  11.30a.  m.  of  the  28th  of  June.  The 
ice  lu  Polaris  Bay  had,  for  the  greater  part,  broken  up,  and  the  vessel  lay  in 
open  water,  iu  her  old  berth  close  to  Providence  Mount,  which  still  was 
ajjprouud ;  but  she  wa^s  in  a  poor  condition,  making  so  iiuich  water  that 
the  pumps  had  to  be  worked  for  sixteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four.  Mr. 
Schumann,  the  engineer,  told  me  that  on  the  27th,  while  the  scruppers 
allowing  the  water  in  the  ship  to  flow  aft  had  become  choked,  so  that 
the  pumps  could  not  reach  the  water,  much  ha<l  entered  the  forward 
store-room  and  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of  provisions.  Luckily  the 
water  did  not  reach  the  fires;  steam  could  begot  up  in  both  boilers,  and  the 
pumps  of  the  engines  be  used  for  freeing  the  ship.  As  there  were  now, 
besides  the  cook  and  we  two,  no  sailors  on  board  able  to  steer  the  ves- 
sel, Captain  Bord,  would  not  permit  us  to  leave  again ;  he  attempted  to 
take  the  vessel  to  the  boats,  as  the  water  appeared  to  be  pretty  open. 
At  noon  of  that  day,  the  ice-anchors  were  taken  iu  and  the  ship  pro- 
ceeded north  with  steam  and  under  sail,  but  we  had  hardly  made  half 
the  distance  to  Newman's  Bay  when  she  was  brought  up  by  great  ice- 
fields and  heavily- packed  ice  drifting  down  upon  her.  During  the  night 
she  was  permitted  to  drift  under  shortened  sail  with  the  ice  in  the 
strait  to  the  southward. 

Saturday,  June  29,  in  the  morning,  we  again  attempted  to  push  on 
north,  but  failed.  At  11  a.  m.  Hans  was  landed  at  a  ravine  north  ot 
Cape  Liibken,  in  order  to  inform  Mr.  Chester  and  Captain  Tyson  that 
they  must  come  with  their  boats  back  on  board  as  early  as  possible. 
The  ship  then  returned  to  Providence  Mount,  where  she  arrived  at  1 
p.  m. 

Sunday,  June  30,  the  weather  was  fair  and  pleasant.  In  the  morn- 
ing  we  succeeded  by  great  labor,  severe  for  bo  small  a  crew,  iu  fishing  the 
anchor  which  had  now  been  lying  on  the  bottom  for  nine  months,  and 
had  iml>edded  deeply  into  the  mud.  ^ 

Monday,  July  1,  we  set  Captain  Hall's  grave  in  order,  covering  it 
with  stones,  so  that  the  earth  could  not  be  blown  off,  and  planting  a 
signboard  with  the  name  cut  in.  That  was  the  last  we  could  do  for  our 
beloved  commander. 

At  8  p.  m.  Dr.  Bessels  returned  with  Hans  ftom  Newman's  Bay. 
They  had  a  hard  travel  for  twenty -seven  hours,  having  searched  long 
in  a  ravine  for  a  place  where  they  could  climb  up,  but  with  great  difti- 
culty.  Mr.  Chester,  having,  besides  Mr.  Meyer,  only  two  men,  was 
anxious  that  another  should  be  sent  him ;  but  Captain  Buddiiigton 
thought  the  land-route  to  be  now  too  dangerous,  as  the  water  had  be- 
gun to  pour  ]>owerfully  from  the  mountains  into  the  great  ravine.  He 
preferred  another  attempt  to  reach  the  party  with  the  ship,  starting  at 
midnight  under  steam  and  sail.  The  wind  was  from  the  8.W.,  and 
from  Polaris  Bay  much  open  water  was  visible  to  the  N.  At  1 
o'clock  the  wind  changed  to  a  gale  from  the  N.,  and  at  2  p.  m.,  not 
having  made  half  the  distance,  we  came  to  the  border  of  ice,  which, 
closely  packed,  was  drifting  against  us.  The  coast  was  there  too  steep 
to  cliuib  it.  We  set  sail,  and  permitted  the  vessel  to  drift.  At  noon 
of  the  following  day  we  were  off  the  ravine  where  Hans  had  been  landed 
before.  As  one  man  could  not  go  well  alone,  I  was  sent  by  Captain 
Bord  [BuddingtonYJ  with  him.  Considerable  snow  was  still  lying  on  the 
mountains.  We  landed  at  1  p.  m.  with  a  snmll  sleigh  for  transporting 
the  bread,  fuel,  and  other  small  things  which  the  party  was  in  need  of, 
but  we  had  not  gone  the  third  part  of  the  distance  when  the  sleigh 
broke,  and  we  were  compelled  to  carry  each  sixty  to  seventy  pounds  on 
our  backs  over  the  steep  mountains  and  through  the  deep  ravines.    It 
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was  the  most  trying  travel  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  In  some  of  Jhe  ravines 
the  water  reached  almost  to  our  arm-pits,  and  we  had  then  to  climb  up 
their  sides  on  our  hands  and  knees;  but  with  God's  aid  we  reached,  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  4th  of  July,  safely,  the  boat, 
after  thirty-nine  hours,  during  thirty-eight  of  which  I  had  iio  dry  foot. 
Since  we  had  left  them  they  had  no  chance  to  moveeither  north  or  south. 
We  carried  a  letter  of  Ca)>tain  Bord  [BuddingtonYJ  to  Mr.  Chester,  ia 
which  the  former  stated  that  if,  after  consultation  with  Captain  Tyson, 
they  chose  to  continue  their  attempt  of  pushing  north  in  the  boats  he 
was  not  the  man  to  prevent  it,  but  in  his  opinion  it  was  preferable  that 
they  should  return  on  board,  as  there  was  better  prospect  to  push  on 
north  in  the  steamer,  shonld  a  chance  offer,  than  in  the  boats ;  we  would 
then  be  able  to  free  the  ship  from  the  water  by  the  haudpumps  instead 
of  the  pumps  connected  with  the  engine,  the  coals  for  which  were  almost 
exhausted. 

Friday,  July  5,  Mr.  Chester  was  anxious  to  reach  in  the  boats  at 
least  the  83d  degree  of  latitude,  from  where  he  intended  to  proceed  far- 
ther with  the  sleighs  on  Grinnell  Land,  which  extended  north  ;  but  Cap- 
tain Tyson  preferred  to  go  on  board,  after  securing  his  boat  and  stores 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Newman's  Bay  in  a  ravine,  one  and  a  half  miles 
inside  of  C;ipe  Sumner.  Mr.  Chester  detached  one  of  his  men,  Fr.  Ant- 
ing, to  the  other  party,  and  as  there  was  no  chance  at  present  for  Ches- 
ter's party  to  go  on,  wo  all  helped  Captain  Tyson.  It  took  from  Fri- 
day, 11  a,  m.,  to  Saturday,  9  p.  m..  to  move  the  boat  with  the  stores  to 
the  place  selected  by  Captain  Tyson,  in  which  two  men  narrowly 
escaped  drowning.  The  distance  was  said  to  be  five  nnles,  but  there 
were  many  bad  places,  clefts  and  packed  ice  causing  difficulties  and  de- 
lays, and  we  had  often  to  wade  through  deep  water,  liaving  thus  se- 
cured the  boat.  Captain  Tyson's  party  went  overland  on  board.  In 
the  succeeding  night  rain  fell  some  hours,  for  the  first  time  in  1872 ; 
wind  norlh. 

Sunday,  the  7th,  wind  from  the  same  quarter,  and  foggy.  As  there 
still  came  too  much  ice  down  the  strait,  there  was  no  prospect  that  day 
of  reaching  either  Cai)e  lienard,on  the  northern  side  of  Newman's  Bay, 
or  Cape  Inricen,  on  Grinnell  Land.  Toward  midnight  it  commeucetl  to 
rain,  and  continued  to  5  a.  m.  of  Monday  the  8th.  Throughout  that  day 
there  wsis  a  thick  fog  with  a  light  snow-fall.  The  entire  strait  was  more 
full  of  heavily-packed  ice  than  we  had  ever  seen.  Light  breeze  from 
the  north. 

Tuesday,  July  9,  at  3  a.  m.,  a  great  ice-field  drifting  upon  us,  crushed 
the  smaller  one  above  that  upon  which  we  were  encamped,  so  that  we 
then  lay  in  our  sleeping-bags  not  farther  than  twenty  yards  from  the 
water.  During  the  night  and  throughout  the  day  there  was  a  light 
breeze  from  the  north,  with  snow-squalls  and  foggy  weather.  Heavily- 
packed  ice  continued  drifting  down  from  the  north. 

Wednesday,  the  10th,  thick  fog,  with  a  stiff  northerly  breeze.  At  4 
p.  m.  the  ice  opened  a  little  to  the  southward,  and  Mr.  Chester  con- 
cluded to  take  advantage  of  it  for  going  on  board,  as  there  appeared  to 
be  now  no  chances  whatever  for  jiroceeding  north  in  the  boat.  At  G  p. 
m.  the  boat  was  pushed  into  the  water,  and  we  started,  but  had  Imrdly 
rowed  two  and  a  halt'  miles  when  we  were  compelled,  on  account  of  the 
dri  It-ice  besetting  us  again  closely,  to  draw  the  boat  on  a  small  ice-field. 
Toward  the  evening  the  sky  cleared  and  the  wind  went  down. 

Thursday,  the  11th,  pleasant  weather  with  a  light  southerly  breeze. 
The  ice  in  the  strait  came  to  a  stand,  and  remained  so  nearly  the  whole 
day. 
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Friday,  July  12,  weather  warmer  than  it  had  been  this  year.  Light 
variable  breezes.    The  strait  packed  with  heavy  ice. 

Satarday,  the  13tb,  in  tho  forenoon  a  strong  breeze  set  in  from  the 
S.W.  There  being  no  prospect  nuder  these  circumstances  that  the  ice 
woaUl  soon  open  and  allow  us  to  proceed,  Mr.  Chester  deemed  it  now 
advisable  to  land  the  boat  and  stores  by  the  sleighs  and  take  us  on 
board  overland.  At  2.30  p.  m.  everything  was  on  the  sleighs,  and  we 
started.  The  wind  increased  and,  together  with  the  roughness  of  the 
ice,  made  progress  so  difficult  that  it  became  necessary  to  lighten  the 
sleighs;  we  dropped  the  sleeping-bags  and  some  clothing.  When  half 
a  milo  from  tho  shore,  on  a  great  ice-field,  we  left  the  sleighs  in  order 
to  get  tho  things  which  we  had  dropped,  and  land  them  lirst;  but  on 
the  return  the  wind  increased  steadily,  the  puffs  which  came  down 
from  the  mountains  throwing  some  of  us  to  the  ground  several  times. 
Nevertheless,  we  had  to  hasten  as  much  as  possible,  as  the  ice  bordering 
the  shore  was  fast  breaking  up.  An  hour  after  midnight,  at  last,  wo 
reached  tho  land  at  Captain  Tyson's  boat,  thoroughly  wet  and  almost 
broken  down.  To  save  the  sleigh  and  the  boat  now  was  impossible,  as  it 
b!ew-«o  violently,  with  snow  and  rain  squalls,  that  at  times  we  could 
hardly  keep  on  our  feet.  We  pitched  the  tents  of  Captain  Tyson,  took 
a  scant  meal,  and  lay  down.  But  soon  the  tents  were  blown  away. 
We  then  lay  down  in  the  boat,  which  had  a  canvas  cover.  There  was, 
however,  but  little  rest  for  us,  as  in  the  morning  (Sunday,  14th)  the 
boar,  with  everything  in  it,  we  included,  was,  by  a  terrible  squall,  car- 
ried a  distance  over  the  ground  and  thrown  against  rocks,  by  which  two 
planks  were  broken,  so  that  it  now  had  a  great  hole  in  the  bottom.  We 
quickly  jumped  out  to  secure  it,  but  it  was  caught  by  another  gust  and 
turned  bottom  up.  By  drawing  a  line  several  fold  around  tho  boat  and 
fas^tening  the  ends  to  heavy  rocks  we  finally  succeeded  in  securing  it. 
A  quantity  of  clothing  and  light  things,  however,  had  been  blown  into 
the  water.  We  then  carried  the  tents  a  distance  into  the  ravine,  where 
wo  pitched  them  under  the  lee  of  the  cliffs,  and  could  now,  at  9  p.  m., 
seek  the  rest  we  so  badly  needed. 

ISIonday,  the  15th,  tho  storm  blew  no  longer  so  violently.  During  the 
Dight,  however,  the  ice  had  parted  entirely  from  the  coast,  so  that  we 
could  not  get  at  our  boat  and  the  sleigh. 

Tuesday,  the  ICth,  the  storm  continued  blowing  from  the  S.W.  We 
tried  in  vain  to  reach  the  boat;  there  were  too  many  and  too  great 
0i>enings  between  the  drifting  icefloes.  As  there  was  no  chance  for  it 
before  the  wind  would  veer  round  to  the  north  and  set  the  ice  again  to 
the  shore,  Mr.  Chester  directed  Mr.  Meyer,  Fr.  Jamke,  and  11.  Kr^iger 
to  go  on  board,  while  he  and  1  remained' to  save  the  boat,  if  possible, 
with  the  Lord's  will.  Kriiger  and  Jamke  left  at  noon,  and  reached  the 
ship  in  12  hours,  while  it  took  Mr.  Meyer,  who  left  at  2  p.  m.,  28  hours, 
as  he  lost  his  way  in  the  snow-dritt,  which  set  in  shortly  after  he  left, 
and  had  to  wait  behind  a  rock  until  the  weather  cleared  again. 

Wednesday,  July  17,  Mr.  Chester  and  1  went  along  the  coast  trying 
to  find  a  place  where  we  could  get  to  tho  boat.  At  Cape  Sumner,  the 
southern  promontory  of  Newman's  Bay,  we  at  last  espied  a  chance  and 
RQcceeded  happily,  although  with  great  danger,  in  crossing  the  broken 
ice  and  reaching  the  field  upon  which  our  boat  was  still  standing.  We 
had  left  the  tent  at  3  p.  m.,  and  at  G  p.  m.  the  boat  was  safely  on  the 
shore.  The  weather  was  unsettled  throughout  the  day,  with  rain- 
squalls,  and  during  the  night  a  gale  blew  from  the  S.W.,  with  heavy 
rain,  intermixed  with  snow.  In  the  moruing  we  found  that  the  i(te-fie1d 
opott  which  our  boat  had  stood  had  been  broken  up  and  had  drifted 
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away  with  the  ice  over  which  we  had  walked ;  nothing  bnt  driftioe  was 
now  at  that  place. 

Thursday,  the  18th,  wind  variable  with  snow  and  rain  sqaalls.  The 
strait  beset  by  the  ice  everywhere. 

In  not  one  of  the  former  expeditions  has  drift-wood  been  foand  or 
observed  in  Smith's  Sound,  and  Dr.  Peterinann  infers  from  it^  absence 
there,  while  it  is  met  with  on  the  east  coast  and  in  other  parts  of  Green- 
land, that  that  so-called  sound  must,  in  fact,  be  a  bay ;  but  we  found 
twenty  live  pieces  of  drift  wood  on  the  strand  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Newman's  Bay,  about  one  and  a  quarter  miles  inside  of  Cape  Sumner. 
Twenty-lour  pieces  lay  in  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  they  were 
from  5.>  to  18  [not  stated  whether  feet  or  inches]  in  length,  and  1^  to  4 
inches  in  diameter,  and  around  some  of  them  was  still  the  inside  bark, 
(Bast.)  1  measured  them,  together  with  Mr.  Chester.  We  used  it  up, 
partly  for  fire- wood,  after  drying  the  pieces  still  wet 

Sunday,  July  21,  wind  variable;  covered  sky. 

Monday,  July  2i^,  as  the  strait  continued  to  be  beset  by  ice,  and  onr 
provisions  began  to  fail,  Mr.  Chester  concluded  to  go  with  me  on  board 
the  ship,  leaving  the  boat,  with  its  contents,  where  it  now  was.  We 
started  at  1  p.  m.,  with  as  much  of  our  clothing  as  we  could  carry,  and, 
although  retarded  by  a  strong  wind  ahead  from  the  S.W.,  reached  the 
ship  at  11.20  p.  m. 

Ill  consequence  of  the  great  pressure  of  the  packed  ice,  which  had, 
by  the  southwesterly  gales,  been  driven  in  great  quantities  into  Polaris 
Bay,  Providence  Mount  hatl,  on  the  20th,  during  the  flood-tide,  parted, 
and  the  broken  pieces  had  pressed  the  vessel  upon  the  strand,  where, 
at  low  water,  she  had  been  lying  so  much  on  one  side  tbat  the  water 
almost  reached  the  deck.  But,  when  we  came  on  board,  she  had,  with 
Qod's  help,  been  floated  again,  and  appeared  not  to  have  been  damaged 
by  it. 

Tuesday,  the  23d,  beautiful  weather,  wind  variable;  every  where  ice. 

Wednesday,  July  24,  a  gale  blew  from  the  north,  which  opened  Po- 
laris Bay  to  some  extent.  The  gale  lasted  until  the  morning  of  Thurs- 
day,  the  25th,  when  the  weather  became  pleasant,  and  continued  so 
throughout  that  day.  In  the  afternoon  Captain  Buddingtou  ciisconnei^ted 
the  pumps  of  tbe  eugine  and  divided  all  hands,  the  women  and  childrea 
excepted,  into  three  watches,  eac^h  of  four  hours,  for  pumping  by  hand. 
But  after  having  been  ashore  she  made  not  so  much  water,  by  far,  as 
previously,  some  of  the  parted  seams  having  probably  closed  again. 
As  the  four  pumps  did  throw  out  a  very  great  quantity  of  water,  we 
needed  to  work  them  only  a  few  minutes  each  hour. 

Friday,  the  26th,  beautiful  weather,  with  variable  wind.  The  ice  set- 
ting close  together  for  a  few  hours  and  then  at  a  stand.  Saturday,  Sud- 
day,  and  Monday  (the  29th)  the  weather  remaine  1  pleasiint.  Light  baf- 
fling breeze.    The  strait  full  of  large  ice-fields  and  packed  ice. 

Tuesday,  the  30th,  covered  sky,  with  rain.  Wind,  in  the  morning, 
N.W^,  changing  at  noon  to  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  N.E.,  which  continued 
past  midnight. 

Wednesday,  July  31,  in  Polaris  Bay,  light  breeze  from  the  KW.,  with 
covered  sky,  and  fog  for  some  hours,  but  north  of  Ca\ye  Liibken  it  ap- 
peared to  blow  stifl:'  from  the  N.,  opening  a  strip  of  open  water  from 
there  to  Franklin  Bay. 

Thursday  and  Friday,  (August  1  and  2,)  weather  pleasant,  with  a 
light  variable  breeze. 

Saturday ,  the  3d,  from  2  o'clock  at  night  to  G  in  the  morning,  strong 
breeze  from  the  cast,  with  rain. 
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Sanday,  pleasant. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  (5th  and  6th)  the  same. 

Wednesday,  the  7th,  wind  8.W.,  blowing  strong  in  the  strait,  but  baf- 
fling near  the  ship.  At  2  p.  m.  H.  Hobby  and  K.  Kriiger  started  to 
Newman's  Bay  for  the  clothing  and  other  things  left  there.  They  re- 
turned Friday,  at  9  a.  m.,  with  as  much  as  they  could  carry.  The 
weather  was  pleasant  that  day,  and  no  wind.  Some  open  water  was 
Tisibic  from  the  vessel  to  the  southward.  As  valuable  instruments  and 
good  clothing  still  remained  at  Newman's  Bay,  Mr.  Meyer,  G.  Linquist, 
and  myself  went  there  at  11.20  a.  m.,  and  arrived  as  early  as  7  p.  m.  A 
light  breeze  from  the  S.W.  had  set  in  in  the  mean  time. 

Saturday,  the  10th,  at  1  a.  m.,  we  left  the  tent  at  Newman's  Bay,  and 
retunied  at  11  p.  m.  to  the  vessel.  Off  Newman's  Bay  the  strait  was 
beset  all  over,  not  a  single  strip  of  open  water  being  visible. 

Monday,  August  12,  in  the  morning,  the  wife  of  Hans  gave  birth  to 
a  bov. 

In  the  afternoon  the  ice  began  to  loosen  and  some  strips  of  open 
water  appeared.  At  4.40  p.  m.  the  vessel  left  Polaris  Bay  with  north- 
erly wind.  We  worked  during  the  succeeding  night,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, through  the  ice  until  8  a.  m.  of  the  next  day,  (the  ISth,)  when  we 
were  compelled,  by  the  density  of  the  ice,  to  fasten  tne  vessel  to  a  large 
floo  near  a  small  island  on  the  Grinnell  Land  side,  in  latitude  80^  48^  N. 
We  were  now  without  ground-tackle.  On  one  of  the  anchors  part  of 
Providence  Mount  had  fallen  when  it  broke,  and  the  other,  which  was 
dropped  when  the  vessel  was  pushed  by  the  broken  parts  of  the  mount 
against  the  shore,  lay  likewise  beneath  grounded  ice.  We  had  left  in 
Polaris  Bay  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores  of  all 
kinds, except  fuel.  The  boats  left  at  Newman's  Bay  we  missed  very  badly. 
We  drifted  that  day  with  the  ice  slowly  to  the  southward,  there  being 
no  wind,  and  the  weather  beautiful.  In  the  night,  when  we  saw  near 
us  a  strip  of  open  water  which  appeared  to  extend  several  miles  to  the 
southward,  we  made  repeated  attempts,  with  the  full  power  of  the  en- 
gine, to  break  through  the  ice  surrounding  us,  but  could  not  succeed, 
and  had  to  tie  the  vessel  up  again.  .  The  wind  was  light  from  the  south- 
ward. 

Wednesday,  the  14th,  at  noon,  the  ice  in  some  places  not  being 
pressed  any  longer  so  densely,  we  took  our  ice-anchors  in  and  pushed 
on,  with  a  light  southerly  breeze  and  fair  weather.  At  2  p.  m.  we 
passed  Cape  Constitution,  in  latitude  80^  30'  N.,  and  worked  steadily 
on  until  11.30  p.  m.,  when  the  ice  had  closed  in  again,  and  nothing  re-  ' 
mained  but  to  tie  up  to  an  ice-field. 

Thursday,  the  loth,  fresh  northerly  breeze,  driving  us  with  the  ice 
slowly  to  the  southward. 

Friday,  the  16th,  still  beset  Light  breeze  from  the  eastward.  In  the 
forenoon  we  saw  near  us,  close  to  a  small  opening,  six  narwals,  [probably 
Walrus.]  Latitude  at  noon  79^  59'  N.  Toward  10  p.  m.  a  thick  log  set  in. 

Satuiday,  August  17,  a  fresh  northerly  breeze,  commencing  at  3  a.  m., 
diffused  the  fog,  but  increased  to  a  gale  blowing  throughout  the  day. 

Sunday,  the  18th,  light  breeze  from  the  north.  At  noon,  in  latitude 
790  44/  30//  If.  We  still  lay  tied  to  the  same  floe  to  which  we  had  fas- 
tened on  Wednesday  ]  beset  by  heavy  ice  tn  which  no  opening  was  vis- 
ible. 

Monday,  the  19th,  beautiful  calm  weather.  At  noon  we  tried  in  vain 
to  change  our  position  to  less  heavy  ice.  As  the  ship  might  be  de- 
stroyed any  moment  by  the  dense  ice  incasing  her,  provisions,  stores, 
suid  fuel  were  kept  on  deck  ready  for  landing  on  the  ice. 
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Tuesday,  tlie  20th,  fine  weather;  liglit  breeze  from  S.W. 

Wednesday,  the  2l8t,  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  north  set  in  in  the  morn- 
ing, veering  around  in  the  al'ternoou  to  the  S.W.,  and  decreasing  then 
in  strength.  At  noon  the  fires  were  drawn,  as  both  boilers  leaked  and 
had  to  be  repaired.  We  had  now  to  work  the  pumps  by  hand,  the  ship 
making  twice  as  much  water  as  in  Polaris  Bay,  as  she  had  received 
many  hard  knocks  since  we  left. 

Thursday,  the  22d,  during  the  night,  a  stiflF  breeze  had  blown  with 
snow  squall  and  a  cold  tera[>erature,  but  in  the  morning  the  wind  Lulled 
down  to  a  light  southwesterly  breeze  with  a  covered  sky, 

Friday,  the  23d,  stifl:'  breeze  from  the  S.W.,  with  a  clear  sky.  Lati- 
tude at  noon  79^  30'  N. 

Saturday,  fresh  breeze  from  the  north ;  covered  sky. 

Sunday,  fair  weather  and  calm. 

Monday,  the  20th,  the  same.  Observing  in  the  forenoon  that  the  ice 
toward  the  west  coast  opened  a  little,  steam  was  got  up  immediately, 
but  in  the  mean  time  it  had  nearly  closed  again,  and  we  could  only  push 
half  a  mile  closer  in  shore. 

Tuesday,  August  27.  Light  breeze  from  the  north.  We  had  now  for 
some  days  been  almost  stationary,  probably  because  the  ice  haul  pack^ 
in  the  narrow  ]mrt  of  Smith's  Sound.  In  the  evening  the  ship  was 
tewed  between  the  fields  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Wednesday,  the  28th,  we  saw  to  the  S.W.  pretty  open  water,  but  as 
the  vessel  then  lay  hemmed  in  between  two  fields,  with  some  heavy 
pieces  fore  and  aft,  we  could  not  move,  although  we  labored  the  whole 
day  to  remove  these  pieces.    Light  breeze  from  the  east. 

Thursday,  the  2i)th,  beantiiul  calm  weather.  In  the  evening  we 
again  saw  a  large  stretch  of  open  water.  The  fires  were  instantly 
lighted,  and  we  labored  throughout  the  night  with  the  full  power  of 
steam,  and  besides  all  hands  outside  the  vessel  on  the  ice,  but  could 
only  carry  the  ship  within  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the 
open  water,  where,  at  5.30  a.  m.,  we  were  compelled  to  tie  her  up  again. 

Saturday,  August  31,  light  northerly  breeze  with  covered  sky.  A 
few  drops  of  niiu  fell  in  the  evening.  From  April  10  to  August  20,  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  days,  the  sun  had  not  gone  below  the  horizon. 

Sunday,  September  1,  light  breeze  from  the  north,  with  covered 
sky  and  rain. 

Monday,  2d,  light  breeze  from  the  southwest ;  obscured  sky  and  rain. 
Toward  the  evening  it  began  to.  snow  so  thickly  that  we  could  not  see 
the  coast,  ceasing  two  hours  past  midnight,  when  a  strong  breeze  sprang 
np,  blowing  till  late  in  the  morning. 

September  3,  fair  weather.  Latitude  at  noon,  79^  34'  N.  At  7  p. 
m.  fog  set  in.  and  the  wind  wore  north. 

Wednesday,  the  4th,  light  baffling  breeze  with  fog. 

Thursday,  the  5th,  fair  weather;  wind  north,  light  breeze.  Latitude, 
790  32'  15"  N.  We  tried  to  stop  the  leaks  of  the  vessel  without  success. 
Fog  throughout  the  night. 

Friday,  the  0th,  fair  weather,  wind  variable.  In  the  morning  the 
young  ice  was  already  strong  enough  to  bear  our  weight,  where  three 
days  ago  the  waiter  had  been  open.  In  the  shade  it  froze  throughout 
the  summer,  the  rare  occasions  excepted  when  rain  fell. 

Saturday,  the  7th,  wind  and  weather  the  same  as  the  day  before. 
In  the  evening  a  strong  breeze  from  the  north  set  in,  blowing  to  San- 
day  evening.  Latitude,  Sunday  noon,  79^  30'  N.,  the  ship  drilting  veiy 
slowly  south. 

Monday,  the  Oth,  light  breeze  from  the  north  with  thick  fog. 
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Taesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  September  12,  light  northerly 
breeze,  and  for  the  most  part  obscured  sky  with  fog. 

Friday,  the  13th,  light  breeze  from  the  north.  Latitude  79o  2V  30" 
N.  The  suu  sets  uow  as  early  as  8  p.  m.,  aud  does  not  rise  before  5 
o'clock. 

Saturday,  the  14th,  fair  calm  weather. 

Sunday,  tlie  15th,  light  breeze  from  the  northeast,  with  fog. 

Monday,  the  16th,  iair.    In  the  afteruoou  Hans  shot  a  seal. 

Tuesday,  the  17th,  light  northerly  breeze.    Latitude  at  noon,  79°  19^ 

Wednesday,  the  18th,  fresh  breeze  from  the  north.  Hans  shot  a  seal 
in  the  forenoon,  and  Joe  saw  two  walrus,  one  of  which  he  wouuded,  but 
it  escaped.    In  the  night  snow  fell  for  some  hours. 

Thursday,  the  19th,  light  southerly  breeze  with  dark  sky.  We  again 
tried  in  vain  to  stop  the  leak  j  the  engines  had  to  pump  constantly. 

Friday,  the  20th,  a  gale  from  the  north  commenced  in  the  morning. 

Saturday,  the  2l8t,  snow  fell  for  some  hours  of  the  morning,  when 
the  storm  abated,  ceasing  in  the  evening  nearly  entirely.  We  had  a 
small  boiler  on  board,  so  arranged  that  the  water  could  be  heated  by 
oil.  Mr.  Schumann  connected  this  with  the  engine  in  order  to  work, 
t^ith  the  steam  thus  raised,  the  small  pumps.  By  1  p.  m.  lie  had  it 
working,  aud  waS  now  able  to  save  two- thirds  of  the  coal  used  hereto- 
fore. 

Monday,  the  23d,  light  northerly  breeze. 

Tuesday,  the  24th,  stiff  breeze  from  the  north  with  heavy  snow  from 
4  to  11  a.  m. 

Wednesday,  September  25,  light  breeze  from  the  south  with  snow  in 
the  morning,  increasing  an  hour  after  midnight  to  a  snow-storm. 

Thursday,  the  22d,  at  8  a.  m.,  the  storm  abated,  and  toward  evening 
tbe  snow  also  ceased. 

Friday,  the  27th,  fresh  breeze  from  the  south,  with  obscured  sky,  in- 
creasing at  4  p.  m.  to  a  gale,  which  abated  at  4  a.  m.  of  Saturday,  when 
it  remained  quiet.  The  seal  killed  that  week  by  the  Esquimaux  were 
very  welcome,  the  meat  for  food  and  the  blubber  for  fuel. 

Sunday,  the  29th,  fresh  breeze  from  the  north,  with  cold  tempera- 
ture. 

Monday,  September  30,  light  northerly  breeze.  There  were  this  morn 
ing  quite  a  number  of  open  places  north  and  south  of  the  ship,  and  also 
near  her  the  ice  began  to  work  with  great  noise ;  but  the  fields  still  in- 
casing her  prevented  us  from  reaching  the  opening  to  the  southward. 
At  noon  we  were  in  latitude  79^  02'  N.  Since  August  15,  when  we  tied 
up  the  ship  to  the  ice  in  latitude  80^  02'  N.,  we  had  drifted,  in  one  and 
a  half  mouths,  GO  miles  to  the  southward.  During  tbe  night  there  was 
a  thick  fog,  caused  evidently  by  the  open  water;  it  did  not  rise  much 
above  deck,  and  in  the  rigging  the  sky  was  quite  clear.  The  thermom- 
eter fell  to  10  and  2°  below  zero,  for  the  first  time  in  the  autumn  of  1872. 

Tuesday,  October  1,  beautiful  clear  sky,  light  breeze  from  the  north. 
Much  open  water  to  the  southward,  the  ice  around  the  ship  continuing 
to  work  powerfully,  piling  the  young  ice,  which  averaged  six  inches  in 
thickness. 

Wednesday,  the  2d,  in  the  forenoon  light  northerly  breeze,  veering 
south  in  the  afternoon,  with  fog.  We  were  about  twenty- three  miles 
N.W.  of  Kane's  winter- quarters,  and  could  see  the  harbor  plainly  in  a 
clear  sky.    The  ice  still  very  unquiet. 

Thursday,  October  3,  fair  and  clear.  Latitude  at  noon,  78°  58'  30" 
K.    In  the  forenoon  Joe  shot  a  seal  eight  feet  in  length  and  six  feet  in 
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circumference.  It  was  a  great  luck  that  these  animals  were  so  abun- 
dant. Mr.  Meyer,  having  the  [word  omitted;  probably  "scurvy"]  in  a 
high  degree,  grew  much  better  by  using  the  meat  and  blood  of  them. 
That  day  we  began  to  erect  a  house  ou  the  icefield  to  which  the  ship 
was  fastened,  as  the  latter  was  in  great  danger  of  being  crushed^  and, 
moreover,  the  winter  now  approached  fast. 

Friday-,  the  4th,  light  northerly  breeze.  We  worked  on  the  house. 
Four  seals  were  killed  that  day. 

Saturday,  October  5,  fresh  breeze  from  the  N.,  cold.  Wfe  were  en- 
gaged to  alter  the  snow-cover,  which  had,  last  winter,  been  stretched 
over  the  ship,  into  a  cover  for  the  house. 

Sunday,  the  6th,  light  northerly  breeze.  Light  snow-fall  in  the  morn- 
ing.   Latitude  78o  57'  28''  N. 

Monday,  October  7,  mild,  with  light  northerly  breeze.  Worked  on 
the  house,  and  carried  ice  into  the  ship,  which  Mr.  Schumann  intended 
to  use  for  the  small  boiler  working  the  pumps,  as  the  salt  water  had 
crystallized  in  it  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  afternoon  Joe  shot  a  seal  and 
discovered  that  he  had  been  tracked  the  day  before  close  to  the  ship  by 
a  polar  bear,  which  the  dogs  had  not  scented,  the  wind  being  against 
them ;  they  are  generally  very  keen  in  this  respect. 

Tuesdav,  the  8th,  light  northerly  breeze.  Worked  on  the  house. 
Latitude  78o  47'  45"  N. 

Wednesday,  the  9th,  light  breeze  from  the  N.  We  carried  a  store  of 
bread  into  the  house.  In  the  afternoon  one  of  tne  crew  saw  a  polar 
bear  between  the  ice-fields,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  ship.  Lat- 
itude, 780  45'  N. 

Thursday,  the  10th,  fresh  northerly  breeze,  overcast. 

Friday,  the  11th,  the  same.    Saw  much  open  water. 

Saturday,  October  12,  we  had  a  gale  from  the  N.E.,  with  cold  tem- 
perature. Much  open  water.  Drifted  more  rapidly  to  the  south.  We 
were  now  about  three  miles  from  the  coast  of  Greenland.  This  week 
the  Esquimaux  had  killed  ten  seals  and  seen  one  uarwal,  [probably  wal- 
rus.) 


Diary  of  William  Morton^  second  mate  of  the  Polaris^  which  moom  found 

on  the  ice. 

1871. 

Arrived  at  Piskerneas,  Greenland,  July  27,  at  4  p.  m.  Galled  iot  tbe 
purpose  of  securing  the  services  of  Hans  Christian,  the  Esquimaux 
hunter,  who  act  ompanied  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane  in  his  arctic  expedition.  We 
were  disappointed,  having  learned  he  was  living  at  (Jpernavik. 

August  19. — Arrived  at  Upernavik. 

October  24. — Sledge  party  returned  to  the  ship,  having  been  sixteen 
days  absent.  They  reached  the  latitude  of  82^  6'  N.  Lost  two  dogs  by 
death ;  shot  t  wo  seals,  but  could  not  get  them.  Saw  tracks  of  musk-oxen, 
rabbits,  foxes,  &;c.  In  half  an  hour  after  tbey  arrived  Captain  Hall 
took  a  severe  turn  of  illness.  The  party  were  Captain  Hall,  Mr.  Ches- 
ter, Joe  and  Hans,  hunters  and  dog-drivers. 

Open  water  and  young  ice  to  the  N.  and  W. 

October  25. — Weather  overcast  and  cloudy.  Fed  the  sledge-dogs  with 
seal-meat.  Stopped  with  Captain  Hall  from  2.30  until  10  a.  m.,  who  is 
Btill  very  ilL 
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Octobef'  2G.— Captain  Hall  remains  confined  to  his  bed.  Joe  and  Hans 
went  to  open  wiiter  in  searcli  of  seals;  fired  at  one  but  did  not  get  it. 
Clear  weather.    Two  stars  visible  at  noon.    Banking  around  ship. 

October  27.-;-CHptain  'Jlall  seriously  ill,  and  Dr.  Bessels  has  no  hopes 
of  him.  lie  told  Chester  and  myself  so.  Joe  and  Uans  preparing  to 
go  on  a  musk-ox  hunt.  Crew  banking  round  the  ship.  Two  stars  visi- 
ble at  noon  ;  weather  clear.  Young  ice  making  on  the  water.  Ther- 
mometer 89. 

Novetnher  11. — This  morning  Captain  B.  took  possession  of  all  the 
keys  comjwsing  of  ship's  stores,  and  also  of  Captain  Hall's  effects,  for 
which  from  this  date  I  will  not  consider  myself  responsible  for  what 
may  hereafter  happen.  Reported  (?)  yesterday  the  store-rooms  were 
opened  occasionally  by  the  crew. 

Noveinber  21. — Broke  adrift  from  our  position  alongside  of  Providence 
Berg,  which  prevented  us  from  drifting  out  in  the  pack.  Let  go  star- 
board anchor  and  made  fast  to  iceberg  by  hawsers. 

yarember  28. — A  gale  from  southwest.  Drifted  Providence  Berg  in- 
shore. Broke  the  ice  all  around  and  pressed  the  vessel  hard  on  the 
young  ice  formed  inshore  of  us. 

iWre»i^er30. —  Celebrated  Thanksgiving,  viz:  Oyster-soup,  lobster, 
turkey,  vegetables,  fruit-pies,  plum-pudding  with  brandy-sauce,  cheese, 
coffee,  crackers,  almonds,  raisins,  walnuts,  wine,  &c. 

December  1. — Mild  weather.    Got  ice  from  berg. 

1872. 

February  28.— Thank  God  Harbor,  Polaris  Bay,  latitude  81©  38'  N., 
longitude  —  W.  Saw  the  sun  for  the  first  time  at  11^  47™  0*.2,  after  an 
absence  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  days.  Celebrated  sunrise  with  a 
glass  of  wine. 


TkLxly  journal  of  Sergeant  Meyer ^  kept  while  drifting  on  the  ice. 

October  15. — Heavy  S.E.  and  S.  gale,  with  heavy  snow-fall ;  at  6 
p.  m.  ice  on  the  starboard  set  off,  apparently  by  the  action  of  two  ice- 
bergs, which,  indistinctly,  might  have  been  seen  at  a  short  distance. 
Big  floes,  driven  by  these  icebergs,  grazed  along  the  ship  until  finally 
one  (by  passing  rather  close)  sent  the  ship  all  a  trembling  and  cracking 
in  her  timbers;  the  ship  was  lifted  out  of  the  water  at  least  six 
feet,  and  the  general  belief  was  that  the  skin  ot  the  vessel  was 
hreakiog ;  orders  to  <*  heave  over"  were  given,  expecting  a  sudden 
catastrophe  about  the  vessel.  But,  strange,  after  some  hard  work,  both 
on  ship  and  floe,  the  ship  became  eased  again,  and  the  floe  to  which  we 
were  fastened  broke  up,  at  least  at  the  edge,  into  small  pieces ;  the  lines 
which  held  the  vessel  broke  off;  the  ship  went  adrift,  leaving  the 
greatest  part  of  the  crew.  Captain  Tyson,  and  myself  on  the  ice.  With 
difficnlty  we  reached  the  remainder  of  the  floe,  and  found  ourselves  in 
possession  of  two  boats,  some  clothes-bags  and  musk-ox  skins,  fourteen 
cans  of  pemmican,  fourteen  hams,  some  can-meat,  a  small  bag  of  choco- 
late, the  t€nt  built  on  the  floe  previously,  and  twelve  bags  of  hard  bread 
therein;  besides  an  ^^A"  tent,  instruments,  chronometer,  &c.  The  floe 
kept  on  breaking  off  at  the  cage,  and  a  continual  removal  of  our  stores, 
therefore,  was  necessary ;  we  worked  steady  and  hard  until  about  12 

26  N 
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o'clock,  night,  and  tben,  exhausted,  laid  down  in  the  drifting  snow  and 
fearful  tempest.    All  my  papers  and  records  are  lost. 

October  10. — ^Next  morning  wind  had  somewhat  abated,  and  we 
found  ourselves  wedged  in  between  an  iceberg  and  laud,  which  I  took 
for  Northumberland  Island.  Packing  up,  we  left  with  the  intention  to 
round  the  iceberg  and  floe  by  boats,  and  reach  the  land ;  but  ice  closed 
in  before  we  succeeded,  and  were  compelled  to  take  up  our  abode  on  the 
floe  once  more.  Then  the  ship  was  seen  under  full  steam  and  sail,  head 
ing  (from  a  northerly  point)  toward  the  island.  Later  the  ship  ar- 
rived in  harbor,  between  McGary  Island  (small)  and  Northumber- 
land Island,  and  a  new  attempt  to  reach  shore  was  made  by  pulling  one 
boat  across  the  floe,  and  then  taking  to  the  water ;  but  again  the  setting 
in  of  the  ice  and  of  a  northeast  gale  defeated  us.  Pulling  the  boat 
upon  the  ice,  we  left  it,  and  returned  to  provisions  and  other  boat. 

October  17. — During  the  night  northeast  gale  blew  with  full  force,  and 
continues  now.  Of  the  entire  floe  only  a  small  piece  is  left  us.  The 
other  boat,  big  tent,  and  part  of  the  biead,  &c.,  gone.  We  are  far 
away  from  land.  It  is  evident,  as  soon  as  this  gale  abates,  we  will  have 
to  arrange  matters,  and  prepare  for  wintering  on  the  floe  without  fire, 
unless  the  Esquimaux  (Joe  and  Hans)  are  fortunate  enough  to  kill  a 
sufficient  number  of  seals. 

October  18. — All  provisions  in  our  possession  will  last  us  four 
months  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  a  pound  per  day  to  the  man. 

October  22. — ^We  have  drifted  between  Northumberland  and  Wolsten- 
holm  Islands;  sometimes  close  to  the  land.  More  or  less  heavy  winds 
have  prevailed,  mostly  southerly.  We  have  settled  down  on  our  small 
piece  of  ice.  Three  suow  huts  are  built,  for  Hans's  family,  Joe's  family, 
and  ship's  crew.  Three  seals  have  been  shot,  and  we  live  on  two  meals 
a  day,  which  each  consists  of  a  small  piece  of  seal  meat,  boiled  on  an 
Esquimaux  lamp,  the  soup  given  off  by  this  meat,  and  about  an  ounce 
of  bread.  To-day  a  new  addition  to  our  snow-encampment  has  been 
inade  in  form  of  a  half-hut,  joining  by  an  entrance  the  hut  of  the  crew. 
At  present  Captain  Tyson  and  I  occupy  this  new  apartment  as  sleeping- 
room.  If  fortune  would  laugh  on  us,  and  send  us  plenty  of  game  in 
the  form  of  thirty  or  forty  seals,  (so  as  to  secure  a  little  light  and  fire 
besides  the  meat,)  we  might  be  able  to  weather  out  the  winter,  and  finally 
arrive  safely  in  some  port  of  Greenland.  What  I  regret  most  is  the 
loss  of  my  papers  and  records.  With  it  a  great  many  astronomical 
observations,  all  observations  in  reference  to  surveys,  observation  on 
magnetic  horizontal  intensity,  meteorological  observations,  (hourly  and 
corrected,)  all  comparisons  for  the  verification  of  meteorological  observa- 
<tions,  &c.,  have  left  my  possession. 

October  23. — The  wind  still  keeps  up,  (mostly  from  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, but  at  intervals  from  N.  and  N.  E.)  Till  now  I  have  neglected  to 
name  the  inhabitants  of  our  snow-village.    The  roll  is  as  follows: 

ADDITIONAI.  APABTMENT. 

1.  Captain  Tyson. 

2.  Frederick  Meyer, 

Crew^s  hut 

3.  John  Heron. 

4.  B.  W.  C.  Kruger. 

5.  Frederick  Jamka. 
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6.  William  Nindeman. 

7.  Frederick  Antbing. 

8.  Gnstavus  Linguist. 

9.  Peter  Johu80D. 

10.  William  Jackson. 

do^%  hut, 

11.  Joe,  Esquimaux. 

12.  Hannab,  Esquimaux. 

13.  Panny,  Esquimaux. 

Ranifs  hut 

14.  Hans,  Esquimaux. 

15.  Hans's  wile,  Esquimaux. 

16.  Augnstina,  Esquimaux. 

17.  Tobias^  Esquimaux. 

18.  Succi,  Esquimaux. 

19.  Hans's  baby,  Esquimaux. 

At  about  noon  Joe  sung  out,  "  I  see  tbe  boat,''  and  certainly,  by  aid 
of  glasses,  we  all  saw  tbe  boat  at  about  tbree  miles  distance  to  the  east- 
ward. Joe  also  thought  he  saw  the  big  canvas  tent.  Just  about  then 
breakfast  was  ready;  an  extra  allowance  of  bread  was  issued,  and  we 
all  started  out  to  get  the  boat,  and,  if  possible,  the  bread,  in  the  house. 
We  arrived  at  the  boat,  (taking  the  dogs  with  us,)  cleaned  the  latter  of 
snow,  and,  with  dogs  and  our  own  strength,  pulled  her  across  to  the 
west  edge  of  the  floe,  which  existed  yet  nearly  to  its  entire  extent. 
The  crew  then  went  over  to  the  tent,  and  carried  the  bread  over  to  the 
boat.  Starting  anew,  we  pulled  the  boat,  (with  all  the  bread  in  it,)  over 
hummocks,  but  most  young  ice,  and  arrived  safely  at  onr  encampment 
at  about  dusk,  (5  p.  m.)  By  this  fortunate  expedition  we  gained  the 
second  boat,  two  boat  compasses,  one  can  of  pemmican,  twenty  seven 
two  pound  cans  of  preserved  meats,  and  six  bags  of  bread,  (most  of 
them  big  bags,  containing  in  all  likely  eight  hundred  pounds.)  Itthen  was 
decided  to  start  anew  next  morning,  if  weather  would  permit,  with 
the  intention  to  reach  the  house  once  more,  build  a  sled  of  a  tev^ 
planks  and  poles,  which  are  in  the  house,  tear  the  house  down,  and 
bring  all  over  to  the  encampment.  This  was  to  be  done  by  half  of  the 
crew  and  dogs,  while  the  other  half  watched  their  movement,  and  be  in 
readiness  with  a  boat  in  case  of  necessity. 

October  24:. — It  is  blowing,  and  unless  the  wind  moderates  we  dare  not 
cross  over  to  the  house.  It  remained  more  or  less  windy  all  day,  but 
still  in  the  afternoon ;  four  of  the  crew  went  over  to  'he  house,  and  car- 
ried back  all  boards  and  one  plank. 

October  25. — It  is  almost  calm,  but  a  little  thick ;  still  I  think  it  pos- 
sible to  cross  over  to  the  house,  cut  it  down,  and  bring  it  over  here.  For 
this  purpose,  Joe  and  Hans  are  now  busily  engaged  to  build  a  sled  of  the 
plank  brought  to  our  encampmetit  yesterday.  Four  men  and  the  two 
Esquimaux,  with  sled  and  dogs,  crossed  over  to  the  house,  and  returned 
with  about  half  of  the  poles  of  which  the  house-frame  consisted.  It  will 
be  utterly  imi)os8ible  to  make  any  observations  while  bound  to  this  floOi 
inasmuch  we  are  nearly  entirely  destitute  of  light. 

October  26. — Moderate  breeze  from  the  E.;  temperature  at  2  p.  m.  +5^. 
San  showed  25'  of  her  disk  at  12.35  p.  m.  Four  men  and  two  Esquimaux^ 
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with  sled  and  dogs,  again  went  to  the  hoase,  and  returned  with  the  re 
mainder  of  the  wood  and  half  the  canvas.  All  remaining  on  the  big  floe 
is  enamerated  by  half  of  the  canvas  and  two  bags  of  coal.  While  the 
party  was  on  the  floe  in  order  to  load  up  the  sled,  two  dogs  (which,  at 
the  breaking  up  of  the  floe-edge  on  October  15,  were  left  on  one  of  the 
pieces  of  ice  with  provisions  on)  made  their  appearance,  and  great  hope 
is  entertained  at  present  that  we  may  be  able  to  recover  said  provisions 
and  (what  is  more  to  me  still)  Mr.  Bryants  and  my  own  papers. 

October  27. — Heavy  breeze  from  the  N.E.,  moderated  toward  morning, 
clear;  10  a.  m.,  temperature  +2^  5;  wind  E.,  and  still  more  moderating. 
Bobert  and  the  two  natives  (separately)  went  out  in  search  of  the  pro- 
visions mentioned  above ;  the  natives  were  also  to  look  out  for  seals. 
The  sun  showed  10'  of  h^r  disk.  Part  of  the  crew  went  across  to  the  floe 
for  the  two  bags  of  coal  and  remainder  of  the  canvas.  Temperature  at 
2  p.  m.  1^.5.  Robert  returned,  but  had  no  tidings  of  the  provisions. 
Joe  and  Hans  ha^e  returned,  and  relate  that  they  have  fallen  in  with 
track  of  the  dogs,  (which  joined  our  party  yesterday,)  and  are  determined 
to  follow  it  up  tomorrow.    I  hope  they  will  succeed. 

October  28. — Calm  and  clear  during  night;  stiff  breeze  from  the  E.  in 
the  morning.  Nevertheless,  Joe  and  Hans  are  starting  out  with  sled  and 
dogs.  They  have  returned,  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  rather  fierce  wind, 
after  following  the  dogs'  track  for  some  time.  The  wind  compels  us  to 
turn  in  after  4  p«  m.,  on  a  cold  meal  of  bread  and  pemmican. 

October  29. — Still  a  stift'  breeze  from  the  E.  blowing.  Bobert  built  the 
stove,  Joe  the  alley-way,  and  so  at  dinner  our  cookhouse  was  finished. 
I  at  the  same  time  had  the  scale  finished,  and  six  pounds  of  food  were 
weighed  out  for  the  whole  company's  supper. 

October  30. — Calm  and  clear.  Natives  have  been  out,  but,  besides  see 
ing  several  seal-holes,  brought  no  news  of  any  importance. 

October  31. — Calm  and  clear.  Natives  have  gone  out  to  search  for  a 
route  to  shore.  It  has  been  concluded  tatake  proper  meals  to  day ;  and, 
if  the  ice  remains  quiet  over  night,  to  make  a  start  toward  shore  to- 
morrow. 

Novefinber  1. — Calm  and  clear.  Two  heavy  boatloads,  containing  all 
provisions,  clothing,  and  beds,  have  been  moved  over  to  the  big  floe: 
one  sled-load  almost  removed  all  the  remainder.  Kiaks,  firewood,  can- 
vas, and  some  of  Joe's  goods  are  on  the  old  piece  yet. 

November  2. — The  ice  between  the  two  pieces  of  ice  has  opened;  natives 
started  early  with  a  sled  aud  found  it  so.  Desperate  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  natives;  Bill,  the  cook,  and  little  Bill  and  Bobert,  succeeded  in 
removing  on  the  quickly-formed  young  ice,  kiaks,  and  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  goods  from  the  other  piece  on  to'  the  big  floe.  They  also  built 
a  snow-house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crew. 

November  3. — Thick  and  snowing ;  it  is  thought  that  we  are  adrift ;  if 
so,  our  hopes  of  getting  back  to  the  Polaris  will  not  be  gratified;  all 
hands  busy  in  building  hut  for  Joe  aud  a  cook-house;  breezing  up  iu 
the  evening. 

November  4. — Calm  and  clearing  up ;  floe  surrounded  by  water;  drifted 
about  six  miles  to  the  southward;  we  are  now  below  Wolstenholm 
Island;  Joe  aud  Hans  went  out  hunting,  but  returned  without  game; 
some  wood  was  got  from  the  place  where  the  big  canvas  hut  stood. 
We  have  come  back  to  the  old  allowance  of  three-quarter  pound  of 
food. 

November  5. — Clear ;  blowing  from  the  N.W.  and  N. ;  no  work  done, 
bat  compelled  to  stay  in-doors. 

November  6.— Clear  and  moderate  breeze  from  N.  and  N.E.;  we  have 
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drifted  to  the  sonthward  and  westward ;  Joe  and  Haus  went  oat  seal- 
ing ;  Joe  retamed  with  a  seal,  of  which  we  had  a  proper  meal  of  raw 
and  cooked  meat. 

November  7. — Fair  in  the  morning ;  snowing  and  Hght  breeze  during 
fore  and  afternoon ;  Joe  and  Hans  went  out  hunting,  but  without  suc- 
cess. 

November  8. — Breezing  up  during  night ;  snow  drifting. 

November  9. — Fair  and  calm  in  the  morning;  breezing  up  during  fore- 
noon ;  Joe  and  Haus  out  hunting. 

November  10;— A  moderate  breeze;  mostly  clear;  snow  drifting ;  wipd 
nearly  N. ;  it  appears  that  we  are  drifting  very  rapidly,  and  have  by  this 
time  passed  the  Carrey  Islands.  Joe  and  Hans  went  out  hunting  after 
breakfast,  or  dinner,  (whatever  we  may  call  it;)  Joe  returned  before 
dark  set  in,  but  Hans  was  missing  yet  at  8  p.  m.  Robert  and  Joe  went 
in  search  of  him,  and  finally  picked  him  up,  Hans  having  lost  his 
route.  ' 

November  11. — Still  blowing  from  the  northward,  and  snow  drifting 
heavy ;  we  have  come  down  to  one  meal. 

Niyvember  12. — Clear;  blowing  from  the  northward,  but  no  snow 
drifting.  Judging  by  the  amount  of  light  we  have  now  daily,  it  ap- 
pears that  our  drift  keeps  nearly  up  to  the  recession  of  the  sun  in 
south  declination. 

November  13. — ^Thick  and  snowing;  light  breeze;  ano!:her  load  of 
wood  was  got  from  the  place  of  the  big  canvas  hut,  and  another  snow- 
hut  was  commenced  to  store  provisions  in,  and  to  serve  as  reserve-hut 
in  case  one  of  the  others  should  break  down;  calm  and  clearing  in  the 
evening. 

November  14.  —  Light  breeze  and  snow  in  the  morning,  clearing 
toward  noon ;  snow-hut  completed. 

November  15.-7-Calm  and  thick  toward  noon ;  breezing  up  from  the 
8.E.,  with  snow-drift. 

November  16. — Clearing ;  northerly  wind,  but  light. 

November  17. — ^Almost  clear;  northerly  wind  (stiflf  breeze)  and 
snow-drift. 

November  18. — Wind  KW. ;  stiff  breeze ;  low  temperature. 

November  19. — Clear,  light  breeze  from  the  W. 

November  20. — Clear  and  almost  calm. 

November  21. — Cloudy,  but  calm  ;  moved  into  the  new  snow-hut,  which 
is  more  comfortable  than  the  old  one ;  Joe  and  Hans  caught  a  seal  each. 

November  22. — Calm  and  clear ;  Joe  shot  a  seal ;  more  or  less  water 
around  the  floe. 

November  23. — Light  northerly  wind  and  cloudy ;  Hans  shot  a  seal. 

November  24. — Light  northerly  wind  and  calm. 

November  25. — Clear  and  calm 'during  forenoon;  clouding  up,  and 
N.W.  breezes  during  afternoon. 

November  26. — Cloudy  and  westerly  breezes. 

November 21. — Cloudy  and  thick;  light  snow  at  intervals;  westerly 
breezes. 

November  28. — ^This  day  is  celebrated  as  thanks-giving,  by  change  of 
food ;  in  regard  to  quantity,  we  cannot  allow  much  more  than  our  usual 
ration ;  cloudy  and  westerly  breezes. 

November  29. — ^Thick;  light  westerly  breeze. 

November  30. — Calm  and  almost  cloudy ;  clear  at  the  S.E. ;  land  in 
gight,  bearing  apparently  S.S.E.  or  S. 

December  1. — Calm  and  clear;  low  temperature ;  Fred,  encountered  a 
bear,  but  his  gun  proved  defective. 
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December  2. — Thick  and  stiff  N.W.  breeze;  wind  abating  and  clear- 
ing np ;  land  in  sight,  apparently  some  part  of  the  west  coast  of  the 
channel. 

December  3. — Light  N.W.  breeze ;  clear  and  quite  light. 

December  4. — Light  N.W.  breeze,  and  thick ;  tempetatnre  at  2  p.  m., 
— 90 ;  fair  and  calm  toward  evening ;  in  onr  snow-hut  temperature  gen- 
erally keeps  one  or  two  degrees  above  zero, 

December  5. — Light  N.W.  breeze,  and  almost  clear;  temperature, 
— 15^ ;  Bill  shot  a  white  fox,  who  had  come  up  close  to  our  encampment, 
as  he  had  done  several  times  before. 

December  6. — Splendid  auroral  display  during  the  night ;  a  darl£  seg- 
ment over  the  horizon,  extending  from  E.  to  W.,  whereof  bright  luminous 
streamers  issued  up  to  a  height  of  about  3(P ;  light  N.W.  breeze  in  the 
morning,  and  fair;  temperature,  at  12  m., — iP  and  rising  to  — 1^;  wind 
veering  to  the  west 

December  7. — Cloudy  and  light  breeze  from  the  west ;  clear  and  light 
southerly  breeze  toward  evening;  a  clear  sky  and  clear  horizon  south 
give  me  an  opportunity  to  take  the  meridian.  Altitude  of  y  Gaasiope® 
over  the  ice-horizon ;  the  approximate  declination  of  y  Gassiopese  taken 
from  a  star-chart,  (fortunately  in  my  possession,)  permitted  me  to  find 
as  an  approximation  to  our  real  latitude  the  value  74<^  4^  N.  The  chro- 
nometer time  of  Z,  taken  at  meridian  passage  of  y  CassiopesB,  furnished 
an  approximation  to  our  longitude,  which  was  found  to  be  67^  53'  W. 

December  8. — Cloudy ;  light  southerly  breeze;  temperature  — 5©  at  1  p. 
m. ;  — 120  at  3  p.  m. ;  wind  veering  to  the  W.  and  N.  of  W. 

December  9.— Cloudy ;  moderate  breeze  from  the  N.W. ;  temperature 
low  and  falling,  ranging  from  — 13°  to  — IS^i 

December  10. — Stiff  N.W.  breeze  during  night;  wind  abating  toward 
morning ;  clouded  over ;  temperature  at  10  a.  m.,  — 17° ;  even  while  the 
sky  is  cast  over  we  have  considerable  light  at  10  a.  m.,  Thank  God 
Harbor  time;  light  sufficient  to  read  the  thermometer  accurately ;  dur- 
ing the  day  temperature  fell  to  — ^21^. 

December  11. — Clear  and  calm ;  temperature  at  12  m.,  — ^26^  ;  Hans 
caught  a  white  fox  by  means  of  a  trap. 

December  12. — Westerly  wind  and  fair;  temperature  at  12  m., — ^21^.5. 

December  13. — More  or  less  cloudy ;  westerly  wind ;  temperature  at 
1  p.  m.,  — 190. 

December  14. — Beautifully  clear  and  calm  during  night ;  temperature 
at  6  a.  m.,  — ^25^ ;  at  12  m.,  — 25^.5 ;  cloudy ;  clearing  up  during  after- 
noon. 

December  15. — Cloudy ;  light  westerly  breeze ;  temperature  at  12  m., 
—200. 

December  16. — Cloudy ;  moderate  westerly  breeze ;  temperature  at  U 
a.  m.,  — 30 ;  at  4  p.  m.,  — 1°. 

December  17. — Cloudy  and  thick,  almost  calm  ;  temperature  at  12  m., 
— 40;  snowing  in  the  evening;  temperature  at  7  p.  m.,  +1^.5. 

December  18. — Cloudy  and  almost  calm ;  temperature  11  a.  m.,  +5^. 

December  19. — Fair;  stiff'  northerly  breeze;  temperature  at  11  a.  dl, 
+20. 

December  20. — Cloudy ;  light  westerly  breeze,  and  considerable  twi- 
light, which  permitted  to  read  at  2  p.  m. :  temperature  at  1  p.  m.,  +4^ ; 
water  at  the  edge  of  the  floe ;  seals  seen  by  Joe  and  Hans. 

December  21. — Cloudy  and  thick,  but  sufficient  light  at  10  a.  m.  to 
read  print;  stiff  northerly  bi^eeze ;  temperature  at  10  a.  m.,  +9^;  at 
12  m.,  +60 ;  even  at  3  p.  m.  the  light  was  sufficient  to  read  the  ther- 
mometer. 
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December  22. — Calm  and  clear,  very  light ;  more  so  tban  it  has  heen 
for  some  time  past  ^  temperature  at  12  m.,  — 14^. 

December  23. — Light  northwesterly  breeze;  land  sighted,  bearing 
about  S.S.W.  and  8.W.,  but  apparently  rather  far  off;  temperature 
at  11  a.  m.,  —9^ 

December 24:. — Stiff  northerly  breeze;  snow-drift  during  the  night; 
auroral  streamers  during  the  night;  at  G  a.  m.  beautiful  corona,  with 
flashing  light  extending  from  E.  to  W.  through  the  southern  sky ;  tem- 
perature at  12  m.,  +40. 

December  25. — Light  northerly  breeze;  calm ;  temperature  — l^,  Christ- 
ma#was  celebrated  by  us  with  an  extra  meal,  (Christmas  dinner,)  con- 
sisting of  two  biscuits,  one-half  pound  of  ham,  and  blood-soup  each. 

December  26. — Northerly  gale  and  heavy  snow-drift  during  night; 
somewhat  decreasing  toward  morning;  temperature  at  10  a.  m.,  -f  12^. 

December  27. — Light  northerly  breeze;  cloudy;  temperature  from 
+50  at  10  a.  m.,  to  +8°  in  the  afternoon. 

December  28. — Almost  calm;  water  making  to  the  east  and  northeast- 
ward; temperature  from  +3°  to  +1° ;  cloudy. 

December  29. — Fair  and  light  northerly  breeze  in  the  forenoon ;  tem- 
perature from  — 40  to— 6^ ;  at  noon  ice  commenced  moving  and  cracks 
opened;  Joe  shot  a  small  seal ;  at  the  same  time  it  breezed  up  and  snow 
drifted  from  N.  and  N.W. 

December  30. — ^Almost  clear;  stiff  breeze  from  iST.W. ;  temperature  at 
11  a.  m.,  — 100 ;  west  coast  in  sight,  but  distance  considerable. 

December  3i. — Almost  calm,  with  exception  of  very  light  southerly 
and  northerly  breezes ;  clear;  temperature  from  — 21°  to  — 23^. 

January  1, 1873. — Almost  calm  and  clear ;  temperature  from  — 25^  to 
— 290 ;  hazy  and  light  S.E.  breeze  in  the  evening. 

January  2. — Wind  changeable,  but  light;  hazy;  temperature  from 
—18°  to  —230. 

January  3, — Stiff  N.W.  breeze ;  fair ;  temperature  at  10  a.  m.,  — 23^. 

January  4. — Stiff  N.W.  breeze ;  fair;  temperature  at  12  m.,  — 24o. 

January  5. — Light  or  moderate  westerly  breeze ;  fair  temperature  at 
9  a.  m.,  —240. 

January  6. — Calm  or  light  southerly  breeze ;  clear ;  temperature  from 
— 2SP  to  — ^25^.  A  clear  sky  and  horizon  give  me  an  opportunity  to  take 
meridian  altitudes  of  Polarfs  and  y  CassiopesB.  Approximate  latitude,  (by 
means  of  declination  taken  from  a  star-chart,)  calculated  by  Polaris, 
720  03'  30''  N. ;  by  y  Cassiopeae,  72©  11'  N. ;  mean,  72o  07'  15"  N.  Ap- 
proximate longitude  by  y  CassiopesB,  (right  ascension  taken  from  star- 
chart,)  60^  40'  45"  W.  Our  fire- wood  (including  one  boat  used  for  heat- 
ing two  meals  a  day)  being  used  np,  we  managed  to  warm  our  meals  by 
means  of  an  Esquimaux  lamp. 

January  7. — Clear;  light  southerly  breeze ;  temperature  from  — ^25^  to 
— 300. 

January  8. — Fair,  but  clouding  up ;  light  southerly  breeze ;  tempera- 
ture from  —270  to  — 300. 

January  9. — Clear  and  almost  calm ;  temperature  in  average,  — 35^. 

January  10, — Clear;  light  S.E.  breeze;  temperature  in  average,  — 30^. 

January  11. — Fair ;  light  N.B.  breeze ;  temperature,  — 33^. 

January  12. — Clouding  up ;  more  or  less  strong  breeze  from  N.W.; 
temperature,  — 33o. 

January  13. — Cahn  and  clear ;  temperature  from  — 38°  to  — 40o. 

January  14. — ^Thick  and  light  snow ;  moderate  N.E.  breeze ;  tempera- 
ture, — ^16^  at  10  a.  m. ;  temperature  rising  to  — 12^  in  the  afternoon ;  wind 
veering  to  !N.W.  and  W. ;  setting  in  of  W.  gale. 
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.  January  16. — W.  gale  continues ;  heavy  snow-drift ;  temperature  falls 
to  — 170 ;  wind  quieting  toward  evening. 

January  16. — ^Thick ;  stiflFN.  W.  breeze ;  temperature  from  — 31^  to  — 25^ ; 
Hans  shot  a  seal — a  most  fortunate  incident,  inasmuch  it  permits  us  to 
warm  our  food  for  perhaps  eight  days  longer ;  in  another  day  or  two  we 
would  have  been  compelled  to  live  on  three-fourths  pound  of  dry  cold 
food  per  day. 

January  \1, — ^Fair;  stiff  KW.  breeze ;  temperature, — 25^. 

January  18. — Fair;  heavy  K.W.  breeze  and  snow-drift  during  night; 
slowly  abating  during  day  ;  temperature  from  — 27^  to  — 28°. 

January  1^. — Clear;  almost  calm;  sun  appeared  above  the  hoiftzon, 
remaining  there  for  above  two  hours,  and  dipping  at  10  minutes  past 
one  o'clock,  Thank  Ood  Harbor  time ;  her  meridian  passage  was  ob- 
scured by  an  iceberg ;  it  is  likely  that  tbe  upper  limb  showed  above  the 
horizon  on  the  18th,  but  such  could  not  be  observed  on  account  of  the 
above  mentioned  iceberg;  temperature  from — 27^  to — 32^ ;  Joe  and  Hans 
shot  two  seals  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  floe,  where  they  found 
a  large  space  of  newly-made  ice  leading  across  the  channel ;  only  one 
they  were  enabled  to  get  and  fetch  home,  leaving  the  other  one  among 
the  young  ice. 

January  20. — Fair;  almost  calm ;  temperature,  at9  a.  m., — 33^.  Early 
in  the  morning  I  took  sights  of  Polaris  and  y  GassiopeaB  at  their  lower 
culmination,  and  determined  our  approximate  latitude  and  longitude  to 
be  70O  V  W  N.,  60°  O'  36'^  W. 

January  21, — Almost  clear;  light  but  sharp  northerly  breeze;  tem- 
perature, — 36^. 

January  22. — Clear  and  almost  calm;  clouding  up  and  light  S.E. 
breeze  toward  evening ;  temperature  from  — 39^  to  — 32°. 

January  23. — Fair ;  light  K.W.  and  W. breeze;  temperature  from — 31^ 
to  — 350.    Joe  caught  a  small  seal  in  a  seal-hole. 

January  24. — Thick  and  light  snow ;  light  S.E.  breeze ;  temperature 
from  — 230  to  — 210 ;  Joe  and  Uaus  returned  from  hunting  with  a  seal, 
shot  by  Hans  in  a  seal-hole. 

January  25. — ^Clear ;  light  N.W.  breeze ;  temperature  from  — 34^  to 
below  — 400. 

January  26. — Clear ;  light  if .W.  breeze ;  temperature,  at  10  a.  m.,  be- 
low — 40<^  ;  Joe  shot  a  seal  in  his  hole,  and  fetched  him  home ;  the  same 
seal  had  been  previously  shot  by  Hans  at  another  hole. 

January  27. — Clear;  light  S.E.  breeze;  temperature  below  — 40^; 
toward  evening  S.  and  S.E.  breeze  increased ;  temperature  rose  to — 34^. 
Sights  of  Polaris,  y  Cassiopese,  and  the  sun  give  a  mean  determination 
of  latitude  to  69°  32'  N. ;  longitude,  to  6O0  03'  W. 

January  28. — Clear;  wind  light  and  changeable;  temperature  be- 
low — 40O. 

January  29. — Clear ;  frost-smoke  at  the  horizon ;  light  S.E.  breeze ; 
temperature  below  — 40^. 

January  30, — Fair ;  almost  calm ;  — 34°  temperature ;  during  afternooe 
a  breeze  from  S.  and  S.W.  sprung  up,  sky  cloudecl  up,  and  temperatarn 
rose  rapidly  to  — 24^. 

January  31. — Cloudy  and  thick ;  light  S.E.  breeze ;  temperature, — 19^; 
toward  noon  wind  veered  to  E.  and  N.E. ;  temperature  lell  to  — 24° ;  to- 
ward evening  wind  veered  to  K.W.  and  W.,  and  increased  to  a  heavy 
breeze ;  temperature  fell  to  — 26o. 

February  1. — W.  heavy  breeze  iucreafied  to  a  gale  during  night ;  some- 
what abating  toward  morning ;  heavy  snow-drift ;  cloudy ;  temperature 
from  —220  to  —190. 
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F^n'uary2. — ^W.N.W.  breeze,  abating  slowly;  thick;  ligbt  snow  to- 
ward night ;  teinperatare  from  — 19°  to  — IC^. 

February  3. — Cloudy ;  very  light  S.S.W.  breeze ;  temperature  rising 
from  —ICO :  at  10  a.  m.  — 13o. 

February  4i, — W.  gale  commencing  at  midnight;  thick  and  heavy 
snow-drift,  abating  during  afternoon ;  temperature,  while  gale  lasted, 
— IQo ;  falling  when  abating. 

February  5. — ^Moderate  breeze  from  the  S.W.,  S.,  and  S.S.E.  during 
morning;  fair;  temperature  at  8  a. m.  — 17o,  and  still  falling;  latitude 
by  ^,  680  —50' ;  Hans  shot  a  seal;  wind  veers  to  W.  and  N.W. 

Ifhruary  6. — Moderate  K  W.  breeze ;  thick ;  temperature,  —10" ;  dur- 
ing afternoon  wind  veers  to  N.E.  and  8.,  and  blows  heavy  in  the  even- 
ing for  a  short  duration ;  during  the  veering  of  the  wind  temperature 
rises  to  —  5o. 

February  7. — Fair ;  wind  W.  and  moderate ;  temperature  falls  during 
the  night,  and  in  the  morning  varies  from  —24^  to  — 26°;  Hans  shot  a 
seal ;  unicorns  seen. 

February  8. — During  night  clear,  and  temperature  falling ;  at  7  a.  m. 
— 30O;  rising  from  8  a.m^;  —18^  at  2  p.m.;  stiff  S.E.  breeze  springs 
up  toward  evening;  temperature  rises  to  —16^ ;  unicorns  seen. 

February  9. — During  night  wind  veers  by  the  N.  to  W.,  and  increases 
to  a  gale;  somewhat  decreasing  during  day;  temperature,  — 10^;  uni- 
corns seen ;  heavy  snow-drift. 

February  10.^— W.  wind  increases  again  during  night ;  temperature, 
—10°^  heavy  snow-drift ;  calming  down  during  day,  and  temperature 
decreasing  to  below  — 20O;  Joe  shot  two  seals. 

February  11. — Breezing  up  after  midnight  from  the  N.W. ;  tempera- 
ture rising ;  breeze  and  snow-drift  increasing  during  day ;  temperature 
rising  to  —  7^;  thick. 

February  12. — Heavy  N.W.  and  W.  breeze  continues;  snow-drift; 
temi)erature,  in  average,  —  lOo,  . 

February  13. — Heavy  west  breeze  continues ;  temperature,  in  aver- 
age, — lOo. 

February  14l. — Heavy  W.  breeze,  somewhat  abating;  fair;  tempera- 
ture at  8  a.  m.,  —16^;  calmipg  down  and  clearing  up  toward  evening; 
temperature  falling  to  —19^ ;  Hans  shot  a  seal. 

February  15. — Thick  ;  breezing  up  from  the  W.  toward  morning;  snow- 
drift; temperature  at  8  a.  m.,  —15^. 

February  10. — Calm  and  light  W.  breezes;  varying  temperature. 

February  17. — Calm  and  light  W.  breezes;  varying  temperature; 
temperature  rising  from  —30^  toward  —20^ ;  Hans  shot  a  seal. 

February  1%. — Heavy  W.  breeze  and  snow-drift;  fair  sky;  tempera- 
ture, — 250. 

February  19. — Light  N.  breeze;  clear;  temperature  from  -24°  to 
— 140 :  Cape  Walsingham  and  Pawn  Bay  in  sight,  the  first  bearing  about 
S.S.W. ;  Joe  shot  a  seal ;  ten  dovekies  were  shot  also. 

February  20. — Thick ;  temperature  from  — 8^  to  —4° ;  light  E.  breezes ; 
considerable  leads  of  water  on  all  sides ;  thirteen  dovekies  shot. 

February  21. — Thick  and  cloudy ;  calm  ;  light  southerly  breezes ; 
temperature  at  7  a.  m.,  -fOO;  rising  during  the  day  to  -flOO;  Cape 
Walsingham  and  Sire  Inlet  appear  now  to  be  about  twenty  miles  off. 

February  22, — THck  and  cloudy;  calm  during  day;  breezing  up  to- 
ward evening  from  fhe  S.E. ;  temperature  at  6  a.  m,,  +5^,  rising  dur- 
ing day  and  coming  up  to  4-24o  with  the  S.E,  breeze.  Preparations 
are  being  made  for  an  early  start  toward  shore. 

February   23. — Heavy   S.E.  breeze    during   night,   abating  toward 
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morniDg ;  tbick  and  snowing  ^  temperatare  remains  above  4-20^  dar- 
ing S.E.  breeze ;  at  8  a.  m.  the  wind  shifts  to  the  W.,  and  temperatare 
falls  to +150  and  +120. 

February  24. — Fair ;  moderate  N.  breeze ;  temperatare  varying  from 
— 8^  to  +20 •  Gape  Walsingham  bearing  S.  and  getting  closer;  Joe 
shot  a  seal. 

February  25, — ^Fair  in  the  morning;  clonding  up  soon  after;  calm 
and  light  K.E.  breeze ;  temperature  from  —9^  to  -f  5° ;  light  snow  in 
the  afternoon. 

Febt-uary  26. — Light  K W.  breeze,  and  calm ;  fair ;  temperatare  from 
—240  to  — 1(P ;  starting  for  shore  has  been  given  up,  and,  theretbre, 
in  order  to  make  onr  provisions  hold  oat  until  the  1st  of  April,  our 
allowance  had  to  be  reduced  to  seven  (7)  ounces  of  uncooked  food  per 
day. 

February  27. — ^N.  breeze;  fair;  temperatare  at  7  a.  m.,  —250;  a  bear 
has  been  disturbing  Joe's  hunting-gear,  which  he  keeps  not  far  off  the 
hut;  he  is  following  up  the  bear's  track ;  six  dovekies  shot. 

February  28.— Stiff  N. W.  breeze ;  fair ;  temperatare  from  —2So  — 20o ; 
thii^/y-nine  dovekies  shot. 

March  h — Moderate  N.W.  breeze  in  the  morning;  calming  down  to- 
ward noon ;  fair ;  65  dovekies  shot ;  temperature  from  — 34^  to  — 18^. 

March  2. — Moderate  N.W.  breeze;  fair  temperature,  from — 31^  to 
— 190.  Joe  shot  an  uktshuk  measuring  7  feet  8  inches  in  length ;  42 
dovekies  were  shot  also. 

March  3. — Stiff  KW.  breeze; hazy ;  temperature  from  — 23°  to  — ^20o. 

March  4. — Clear  and  calm;  temperature  from  — 21^  to  — 6^,  and 
— 340 ;  4  dovekies  fthot. 

March  5. — ^Fair ;  moderate  N.W.  breeze ;  increases  to  heavy  breeze, 
and  shifts  to  W.N.W. ;  heavy  snow-drift. 

March  6. — Heavy  W.N.W.  breeze,  and  snow-drift  continues;  fair; 
temperature,  at  3  j).  m*,  — 20o. 

March  1. — W.N.W.  breeze  somewhat  abated ;  fair;  temperature,  at  7 
a.  m.,  — 230 ;  heavy  pi*essure  on  oar  floe  daring  night ;  temperature  rising 
to  — 200  during  day,  and  falling  to  — ^23^  toward  evening. 

March  8. — Calm  and  fair;  temperature  from  — 30^  to  — 13o. 

March  9. — Calm  and  thick ;  light  N.  breeze ;  rising  during  day ;  tem- 
perature, — 220  at  6  a.  ni.,  rising  to — 10^  toward  noon ;  N.  breeze  increas- 
ing to  heavy  blow  and  snowdrift ;  toward  evening  tie  floe  is  cracking 
in  all  directions,  and  we  are  compelled  to  keep  ourselves  and  all  neces- 
saries of  life  ready  in  case  ot'a  sadden  disaster. 

March  11. — N.  gale  still  continues;  thick  and  heavy  snowdrift; 
toward  evening  the  floe  cracks  into  still  smaller  pieces  close  to  the  huts; 
temperature,  -fS^. 

March  12. — Gale  abating  toward  morning,  and  clearing  up;  the  floe 
has  completely  broken  up ;  the  piece  left  to  us  is  very  small ;  but  the 
number  of  huts  is  complete,  and  nobody  lost;  clouding  up  during  the 
day,  and  wind  shifting  to  S.S.E. ;  temperature,  from  +1°  to  4-15°; 
Joe  shot  two  seals,  and  Captain  Tyson  one  seal;  five  dovekies  shot; 
Hans  shot  another  seal;  latitude  by  0^,  64°  32'. 

March  13. — Stiff'  breeze  from  the  N.  and  W. ;  ice  grinding ;  thick  in 
the  morning ;  clearing  up  in  the  afternoon ;  temperature,  from  +40 
to  —40.  ^ 

March  14. — Wind  abates  toward  morning ;  clesrr ;  clouding  up,  and 
light  S.E.  breeze  toward  noon;  temperature,  from  —8°  to  +14°;  Joe 
shot  one  small  seal,  and  one  uktshuk ;  latitude  by  ^,  64°  19*  N. ;  Joe 
shot  another  seal. 
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March  15. — Moderate  W,  and  N.W.  breeze;  shifting;  clear  and  fair; 
tomperatare,  from  — 5^  to  +10o ;  large  body  of  water  S.E. 

March  16. — Thick  and  calm  toward  morning ;  temperature,  —8^,  and 
soon  rising  to  — 1(K^;  large  bodies  of  water  in  all  directions;  unicorns 
seen  and  shot  at. 

March  17. — Bear-tracks  found  close  to  the  hut ;  chase  after  one  early 
in  the  morning ;  thick  and  light  snow ;  light  j^.E.  breeze  in  the  morning; 
light  S.VV.  breeze  in  the  evening;  temperature,  from  — 5°  to  +18o. 

March  18. — Fair;  moderate  N.W.  breeze;  temperature  remaining 
below  zero,  from  —13°  to  — 6o. 

March  19. — Fair  and  moderate  N.  breeze ;  temperature,  from  —18° 
to -.40. 

March  20. — ^Pair  and  moderate N.  breeze;  temperature,  from  —11°  to 
—40 ;  Hans  shot  a  small  seal. 

March  21. — Clear  and  light  N.W.  breeze;  Joe  shot  six  seals  and  Hans 
one. 

March  22. — ^Glear  and  calm;  light  N.W.  breeze  in  the  afternoon ;  tem- 
perature, from  —10^  to  +150 ;  Joe  shot  two  seals;  latitude  62°  66'. 

March  23. — Fair;  heavy  N.  breeze;  temperature,  from  — 5°  to  +80; 
Joe  shot  a  seal. 

March2^, — ^Thick  and  light  snow  in  the  morning;  fair  remainder  of 
day;  moderate  N.  breeze;  temperature,  from  — 5^  to  -f80;  Joe  shot 
a  seal. 

March  25 — Fair;  light  N.  breeze;  temperature,  from  —Goto-fTO; 
Joe  and  Hans  shot  a  seal  each ;  latitude  by  0^,  01^  59'. 

March  26, — ^Olear;  moderate  N.W.  breeze;  temperature,  from  —40 
to  +9<^ ;    Joe  shot  four  bladder-noses  and  Hans  one. 

March  27. — Cloudy  ;  moderate  N.W,  breeze ;  temperature,  from  ±0^ 
to  +200 ;  late  in  the  evening  a  middle-sized  ice  bear  found  his  way  to 
our  hats,  and  was  seen  first  by  Captain  Tyson,  who  called  Joe ;  Joe 
called  all  hands,  who  jumped  out  with  pistols  and  guns  in  their  hands, 
and  soon  killed  the  ice-bear. 

March  28. — ^Thick;  moderate  northerly  breeze;  temperature,  from 
+30  to  +1(K> ;  icebergs  collecting  around  us. 

March  29. — Fair;  W.N.W,  bi'eeze,  (moderate;)  temperature,  from 
— 10  to  +90 ;  water  closing  in  upon  us  I'rcnn  all  sides. 

March  30. — Heavy  W.N.W,  breeze  during  night;  surrounded  by 
water;  passing  icebergs;  small  ice  passing;  wind  somewhat  abating 
toward  morning;  cloudy  and  changeable;  temperature,  from  -f  6^  to  — . 

March  31. — Heavy  W.N.W.  breeze ;  thick ;  Joe  shot  a  bladdernose 
and  two  young  seals;  Hans  shot  one  young  seal ;  latitude  59^  41'. 

April  1, — Light  breeze  N.N.W. ;  left  snow  encampment,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  S.W.  in  the  boat;  throw  meat  overboard ;  wash-boards  to 
the  boat  fixed  ;  selection  of  clothing  made ;  three  seals  shot. 

April  2. — Part  of  the  floe  we  had  pulled  up  upon  the  preceding  day 
broke  oft'  during  night ;  started  5  a.  m. ;  worked  oars ;  heavy  breeze 
from  the  S.W.  springing  up ;  pulled  up  upon  a  piece  of  ice ;  boat  stove ; 
mended  with  uktshuk  skin ;  shot  one  seal. 

April  3. — Started  at  8.45  a.  m. ;  head  wind ;  used  oars  until  the  wind 
veered  to  the  N.N.W.,  when  the  sail  was  set ;  hauled  out  at  2.30  p.  m. ; 
pack  cloHe ;  stops  our  progress ;  caught  a  number  of  seals. 

April  4. — Wind  N.E.,  (light  breeze ;)  we  opened  and  we  started  at  8.45 
a.  m  ;  2  hoars'  run,  when  we  closed,  and  we  hauled  out ;  latitude,  56^  47'. 
Blowing  heavy  in  the  evening,  (N.N.W. ;)  heavy  swell  from  the  east. 

April  5. — Gale  firom  the  N.E. ;  heavy  swell ;  two  pieces  of  our  floe 
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broke  off;  removed  oar  boat  several  times ;  sea  washing  over  the  piece; 
pitched  tent  at  dark,  and  set  watch. 

April  6. — Gale  from  N.W. ;  heavy  swell  and  sea:  another  piece  of  our 
floe  broke  off;  only  a  small  piece  left;  standing  by  the  boat  ready  for 
a  jump. 

April  7. — W.N.  W.  gale ;  heavy  sea  and  swell ;  ice  broke  under  the 
tent  while  dividing  some  bread  and  pemmican  for  breakfast;  no  sight 
for  seals;  set  watch,  in  two  reliefs,  of  half  of  our  number. 

April  8. — Ice  broke  at  midnight,  between  tent  and  boat ;  I  was  left 
with  the  boat;  snowing;  heavy  sea;  gale  from  W.N.W.;  N.E.  wind 
outside  of  the  pack. 

April  9. — Heavy  wind  from  the  N.W. ;  heavy  sea ;  latitude  55^  51' 
N.;  sea  washing  over  the  piece ;  standing  by  the  boat ;  land  seen  to  the 
westward;  12  o'clock,  night,  we  closed  in ;  pitched  tent  and  turned  ia 
by  watches. 

April  10. — Calm  and  cloudy ;  quiet  during  night,  (pash-iqe.) 

April  11. — Calm  and  cloudy,  (paish-ioe;)  saw  fox,  some  land-birds,  and 
crows;  icebergs  passing  close  to  us. 

April  12. — Light  S.E.  breeze ;  light  swell,  (pash-ice ;)  saw  seals,  but 
cannot  get  them ;  fine  weather;  latitude 55^  35'  N. 

April  13. — Light  S.W.  breeze ;  ice  opened  daring  the  night,  and  closed 
again  toward  morning;  slack  during  the  day;  saw  seals,  but  cannot 
get  them ;  latitude  55©  23'  N. 

April  14. — Light  N.  breeze ;  pash-ice  close ;  saw  seals,  but  cannot  get 
them ;  latitude  55©  13'  K 

April  15. — Light  N.  breeze ;  snowing  during  the  night ;  ice  close  ; 
fine  weather ;  latitude  54^  58'  N. 

April  16. — Moderate  breeze  from  N.N.W. ;  ice  close ;  no  swell ;  watch 
at  night,  hourly  relief;  pemmican  nearly  entirely  used  up;  reduced 
our  allowance  of  pemmican  and  bread. 

April  17. — Light  breeze  from  W.N.W. ;  ice  close ;  latitude  54^  27'  N. 

April  18. — Light  N.  breeze;  Joe  shot  a  seal  in  a  crack  ;  divided  into 
sixteen  shares ;  land  in  sight  in  the  morning,  bearing  S.  and  S.W. ;  ice 
slackening;  crows,  land  birds ;  ducks  seen. 

April  19. — Light  N.W.  breeze;  ice  slack;  thick;  breezing  up  froni 
the  W.  toward  evening ;  swell ;  evening  sea  washes  out  of  the  tent ; 
standing  by  the  boat  during  entire  night;  sea  washing  over  us;  ice 
pelting  out  our  feet. 

April  20. — Launched  the  boat  at  7  a.  m.,  and  arrived  safely  on  a  small 
piece  of  ice ;  went  after  seal  in  the  boat ;  turned  in  by  reliefs;  sleeping 
in  the  boat ;  lost  tent. 

April  21. — All  persons  wet  through;  light  N.E.  breeze;  ice  close; 
latitude  53°  57'. 

April  22. — Snow  and  rain  during  night ;  thick  in  forenoon ;  ice  close ; 
only  ten  biscuits  left  to  supper  for  the  whole  party ;  shot  bear. 

April  23. — Light  N.  and  N.E.  breezes ;  raining  and  cloudy. 

April  24. — Light  N.  and  N.E.  breezes;  raining. 

April 25, — N.E.  gale  during  night;  raining;  heavy  swell;  launched 
boat  at  5  a.  m. ;  hauled  out  after  eight  hours  pull ;  great  number  of  seals 
seen ;  some  of  them  shot. 

April  26. — Started  at  6.30  a.  m  ;  pulled  up  two  hours  afterward  and 
repaired  keel  of  boat ;  shot  some  seal ;  latitude  53^  30^  N. 

April  27. — Snowing  in  forenoon  ;  clearing  up  in  the  afternoon  ;  large 
body  of  water  making  outside  of  us ;  cannot  get  to  it. 

April  28. — W.  gale;  heavy  sea  running ;  water  washing  over  the  floe; 
standing  by  the1[)oat  during  night ;  snowing  during  night  and  forenoon ; 
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lannched  boat  at  daylight  and  proceeded  by  oar,  and  also  by  sail  for  a 
short  distance ;  heavy  sea  and  southerly  gale  blowing ;  pulled  up  at  6 
a.  m. ;  turned  in  for  a  few  hours ;  launched  the  boat  again  at  1  p.  m. ; 
proceeded  by  oar ;  shot  some  seals }  saw  steamer ;  pulled  up  at  dark ; 
night  clear. 

April  29. — Blnbber-flres  during  night;  morning,  fine  and  calm; 
sighted  steamer  five  miles  off;  launched  the  boat  at  daylight,  and  pro- 
ceeded for  two  hours ;  encountered  close  pack ;  pulled  up  on  piece  of 
ice ;  set  signal  and  fired  shots  for  steamer ;  saw  land  in  the  morning ; 
latitude  53°  04'  K 

April  30. — Kept  fires  during  night ;  picked  up  by  Tigress  at  5  a.  m. 


Diary  of  John  Herron. 

October  16. — ^Gale  from  the  S.W. ;  ship  made  fast  to  floe;  bergs 
pressed  in  and  nipped  the  ship  until  we  thought  she  was  going  down ; 
threw  provisions  overboard,  and  nineteen  souls  got  on  the  floe  to  re- 
ceive them  and  haul  them  up  on  the  ice.  A  large  berg  came  sailing 
down,  struck  the  floe,  shivered  it  to  pieces,  and  freed  the  ship.  She 
^vas  out  of  sight  in  five  minutes.  We  were  afloat  on  different  pieces  of 
ice.  We  had  two  boats.  Our  men  were  picked  up,  myself  among 
tbem,  and  landed  on  the  matin  floe,  which  we  found  to  be  cracked  in 
many  places.  We  remained  shivering  all  night.  Saved  very  little  pro- 
visions. 

October  16. — Morning  fine ;  light  breeze  from  the  N. ;  close  to  the  E. 
shore.  The  berg  that  did  so  much  damage  half  mile  to  the  N.  E.  of  us. 
Captain  Tyson  reports  a  small  island  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  berg 
and  close  to  the  land.  Plenty  of  open  water.  We  lost  no  time  in 
launching  the  boats,  getting  the  provisions  in,  and  pulling  around  the 
berg,  when  we  saw  the  Polaris.  She  had  steam  up,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  a  harbor.  She  got  under  the  lee  of  an  island,  and  came  down 
with  sails  set— jib,  foresail,  mainsail,  and  staysail.  She  must  have  seen 
us,  as  the  island  was  four  or -five  miles  off.  We  expected  her  to  save  us, 
as  there  was  plenty  of  open  water,  beset  with  ice,  which  I  think  she 
could  have  gotten  through.  In  the  evening  we  started  with  the  boats 
for  shore.  Had  we  reached  it  we  could  have  walked  on  board  in  one 
hour,  but  the  ice  set  in  so  fast  when  near  the  shore  that  we  could  not 
pull  through  it.  We  had  a  narrow  escape  in  jumping  from  piece  to 
piece,  with  the  painter  in  hand,  until  we  reached  the  floe.  We  dragged 
the  boat  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  to  a  high  place,  where  we  thought 
she  would  be  secure  until  morning,  and  made  for  our  provisions,  which 
were  on  a  distant  part  of  the  floe.  We  were  too  much  worn  out  with 
hunger  and  fatigue  to  bring  her  along  to-night,  and  it  is  nearly  dark. 
We  cannot  see  our  other  boat  or  our  provisions.  The  snow-drift  has 
csovered  our  late  tracks. 

October  17. — Strong  wind  from  the  S.E.  The  ice  broke  up  again. 
Our  boat  and  everything  we  have  left  are  going.  We  are  afloat  on  a 
very  small  piece,  with  very  little  provisions  left.  It  is  blowing  a  gale, 
and  threatens  to  be  a  very  severe  night. 

October  18. — ^Light  breeze  from  the  S.W.  Plenty  of  open  water.  Joe 
caught  a  seal. 

October  19. — ^Wind  the  same.    Joe  caught  two  more  seals. 

October  20. — ^This  morning  thick  snow-storm.    All  are  well. 
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October  21. — Light  wind  from  S.E.  Building  snow-bonses ;  finished 
one;  we  sleep  in  it  to-night. 

October  22. — Weather  very  thick;  snow  falling.  Building  snow- 
houses  for  the  Esquimaux,  aud  one  more  for  ourselves,  as  the  first  is 
too  small. 

October  23. — Wind  light  and  S.E.  With  the  aid  of  our  marine-glass, 
to  our  great  joy  we  discovered  in  the  distance  a  boat,  and,  at  some  dis- 
tance therefrom,  the  tent.  The  ice  for  a  few  miles  between  as  and  the 
floe  which  they  are  on  is  very  thin,  but  we  must  risk  it,  as  we  have  six 
bags  of  bread  there,  forty-five  pound-cans  of  pemmican,  and  two  dozen 
cans  of  meat.  Returned  to  headquarters  weak,  but  thankful  to  God. 
Bejoicing  in  our  good  fortune,  we  treated  ourselves  to  a  good  supper, 
thanking  God  for  our  increase  of  stores.  We  have  now  eleven  bags 
of  bread,  thirteen  cans  of  pemmican,  eleven  dozen  cans  (pint  and 
quart)  of  meats,  soups,  with  some  green  corn,  and  fourteen  hams.  My 
bag  of  clothing  I  found  in  the  boat. 

October  24. — Weather  thick  aud  cold.  Four  men  made  another  trip  to 
the  tent  to  bring  some  planks  with  which  to  make  a  sleigh.  All  are  in 
good  health. 

October  25. — ^This  morning  thick,  with  light  wind.  Half  of  the  men 
have  gone  to  the  tent  with  the  sled  made  this  morning,  drawn  by  the 
dogs.  The  rest  of  us  are  remaining  here  by  the  boat  ready  to  shove  off 
in  case  the  ice  should  open.  Evening  the  men  returned  with  a  sled- 
load  of  poles.    All  well. 

October  20. — ^This  morning  clear,  with  a  light  breeze.  Another  jour- 
ney to  the  tent  brought  ofi'  the  remainder  of  the  lumber,  an<l  some 
canvas.  Found  two  more  dogs.  There  is  one  more  load  lelt  on  the  floe. 
The  remainder  of  the  men  staid  by  the  boat  as  before.    All  well. 

October  27. — Clear,  with  light  wind.  We  have  brought  the  remainder 
of  our  tent  and  two  bags  of  coal  off;  that  is  all  we  can  find.  Three 
men  have  been  out  in  another  direction,  but  have  found  nothing. 

October  28. — ^This  morning  clear ;  strong  wiiMl ;  very  cold.  Tried  to 
make  a  cooking-stove;  wind  too  strong  and  too  cold. 

October  20. — This  morning  very  cold  and  stormy,  but  clear.  The  land 
in  sight  all  the  time.    We  have  got  our  cook-house  at  work.    All  well. 

October  30. — This  morning  clear ;  light  wind.  The  Esquimaux  went 
hunting,  but  caught  nothing. 

October  31. — This  morning  cold,  but  fine.  Sent  Joe  and  Hans  with  a 
dog-team  to  see  how  the  ice  will  stand,  as  we  intend  starting  to-morrow 
for  shore.  If  the  ice  stand  good  we  shall  be  there  in  two  or  three  days. 
We  have  eaten  as  much  as  we  could  to-day  to  get  strength  for  the 
journey.  We  have  been  living  very  poorly  so  as  to  make  our  provisions 
last  six  months.  If  we  can  reach  the  shore  we  can  live  better,  as  we 
may  kill  some  game. 

November  1. — Started  to-day  for  the  large  floe  four  miles  distant,  and 
one-third  of  the  distance,  I  should  say,  to  the  shore.  After  a  hard  day's 
work  we  succeeded  in  getting  two  boats  and  our  provisions  off,  also 
one  sleigh-load  of  bed-covering,  skins,  and  canvas,  and  some  poles; 
leaving  three  bags  of  coals,  the  only  ones  we  had  left.  We  left  a  great 
many  poles,  some  canvas,  two  kyacks,  and  other  things;  among  them 
two  boxes  of  clothing  belonging  to  Joe,  tools,  and  other  very  useful 
articles,  which  are  a  great  loss  to  us. 

November  2. — ^This  morning  we  were  surprised  to  find  the  ice  open  and 
water  all  around  us.  We  started  before  daylight  with  the  dogs  and 
sled,  not  knowing  what  had  happened  until  we  &d  nearly  driven  into 
the  water.    There  was  no  wind,  so  all  the  mischief  was  done  by  the 
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high  tido  at  night.  The  ice  closed  in  a  little.  We  tried  again,  leaving 
the  dogs  and  sled  on  the  E.  side  of  the  floe,  and  ventoi^ed  across  on 
the  other  floe.  We  saved  one  rake,  some  of  Joe's  clothing,  three  gnus, 
and  a  few  other  things.  When  the  mep  returned  to  the  crack  it  was 
opening.  They  got  across  just  in  time,  as  the  ice  opened  and  the  floe 
has  not  since  been  seen. 

IfovemberS. — ^This  morning  snow-storm.  Building  snow-houses.  All 
well.    No  chance  now  of  getting  ashore ;  must  now  give  that  up. 

Navefnber  4, — Snow-storm.    Still  building  Buow-houses. 

November  5. — Blowing  a  gale  from  N.W.  Snow  drifting.  The  men 
cannot  leave  the  hut,  the  weather  is  so  severe. 

November  6. — Captain  Tyson  ill  with  a  severe  cold,  and  pains  all  over 
him.  The  weather  mild ;  light  wind.  Joe  caught  a  seal,  which  has 
been  a  godsend.  We  are  having  a  feast  to-night,  three-fourths  of  a 
pound  of  food  being  our  allowance.  Mr.  Moyer  made  a  paek  of  cards 
from  some  thick  paper,  and  we  are  now  playing  euchre.  Plenty  of 
water  around  us.  We  are  a  good  deal  further  from  the  laud,  and  are 
drifting  south  pretty  smart. 

November  7. — Captain  Tyson  better.  Wind  strong,  snow  drifting, 
weather  thick. 

November  8. — Weather  very  bad.    We  cannot  leave  the  hut. 

November  9. — ^Weather  the  same ;  very  severe.  We  are  prisoners  in 
the  hut. 

November  10.— Wind  strong;  snow  drifting.  We  are  drifting  fast 
to  the  south.  The  west  land  is  not  to  be  seen-  The  Esquimaux  are 
out  hunting. '  Joe  has  returned  late ;  ILins  has  not  couje  yet.  Joe  and 
Robert  have  gone  in  search  ot*  him.  Ho  had  left  the  floe  for  another 
one,  and  with  great  difiiculty  found  his  way  back  very  late.  They 
saw^  him  coming,  dressed  in  skins  and  covered  with  snow,  and  took  him 
for  an  ice-bear;  loaded  their  instolsand  made  ready,  when,  to  their  joy, 
they  found  it  was  Hans. 

Monday^  November  11. — ^Wiud  strong ;  snowed  in,  and  drifting  fast. 

Tuesday^  November  12. — Bather  strong  breeze ;  snow  drifting  a  little. 
Took  exercise  to-day.    Water  around  us  ;  drifting  south  fast. 

yVednesdny^  November  13. — Light  wind;  snow  falling;  very  mild. 
Building  a  snow-house  for  a  reserve — a  very  large  one.    Peter  sick. 

Thursday^  November  14. — Cloudy ;  light  wind.  Building  and  exercis- 
iD^.    All  well. 

Friday^  November  lb, — Spring  tide;  water  all  around  the  floe ;  light 
wind.    The  last  two  nights  have  been  splendid ;  clear  and  moonlight. 

Saturday^  November  IG. — Calm,  but  thic^k.  Joe  saw  three  seals  yester- 
day, and  a  fox-track,  but  got  nothing.  We  have  nothing  to  feed  our  dogs 
on  ;  they  got  at  the  provisions  to-day ;  we  shot  five,  leaving  four ;  shot 
some  two  weeks  since.    Lining  our  new  hut  with  canvas. 

Sunday^  November  17. — Strong  N.W.  wind ;  snow  driltiug ;  very  cold ; 
cannot  leave  the  hut. 

Monday^  November  18. — Everything  the  same  as  yesterday;  cannot 
leave  the  hat. 

Tuesday^  November  19. — Cold  and  clear ;  stiff  breeze  from  the  N.E. 
Foar  hours  of  twilight  yet.  We  must  be  going  south  fast.  The  Esqui- 
maux fell  in  with  two  bear-tracks  and  five  seal-holes ;  I  wish  we  could 
kill  some  of  them ;  we  are  pretty  well  starved.  Peter  fell  through  the 
ice  with  the  rake  to-day.    AH  well. 

Wednesday^  November  20. — ^Thisis  the  finest  day  we  have  had  for  some 
time ;  very  Ijght  breeze ;  cold ;  very  clear. 

Tkuridjayy  November  21. — ^Lightwind;  clear.    The  natives  caught  two 
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seals ;  tliey  shot  three,  but  lost  one  of  them  in  the  young  ice.  We 
moved  into  our  new  house  today.  We  shot  two  dogs — they  got  at  our 
provisions  ;  we  have  two  left. 

Friday,  Xovemher  22. — Fine;  very  light  wind  N.  Joe  caught  one 
seal ;  another  good  su[)i)er  we  bad. 

Saturday,  November  23. — Light  wind  N.E.  Hans  caught  a  seal;  we 
are  living  high  just  now. 

Sunday,  November  24. — Light  wind  N.    No  water  to  be  seen  to-day. 

Monday,  November  25. — Light  wind  from  W.N.W. ;  there  is  no  open 
water  to  be  seen.  We  have  seen  the  fox,  whose  tracks  we  have  observed 
so  long. 

Tuesday,  November  26. — Strong  wind  W.N.  W. ;  thick  and  cloudy ;  can- 
not take  exercise.    All  well. 

Wednesday,  November  27. — Strong  wind  W.;  snow  drifting ;  *  thick 
and  cloudy ;  cannot  take  exercise.  To  morrow  is  Thanksgiving;  we 
must  fix  up  something  extra.    All  well. 

Thursday,  November  28. — Strong  wind ;  thick  and  cloudy.  Thanksgiv- 
ing today;  we  have  had  a  feast>-four  pint-cans  of  mock-turtle  soup, 
six  pint-cans  of  green  corn,  made  into  scouch.  Afternoon:  three 
ounces  of  bread  and  the  last  of  our  chocolate ;  our  day's  feast.  All  well. 

Friday,  November  29. — Light  wind,  thick,  and  cloudy.  We  cannot 
hunt  for  want  of  light;  cannot  shoot  by  moonlight. 

Saturday,  November  30. — Calm ;  thick  and  cold.  Saw  a  seal,  but  could 
not  see  to  fire ;  there  is  very  little  light ;  some  days  when  it  is  thick 
there  is  not  any.    All  well. 

Sunday,  December  1. — Calm,  but  little  light.  This  month  out  and  we 
can  hope  for  the  best,  as  daylight  will  begin  to  come  upon  as.  Fred 
saw  the  bear  to  day,  but  being  alone  dared  not  go  for  him. 

Monday,  December  2. — Strong  wind ;  cloudy.  No  open  water  has  been 
seen  for  several  days ;  cannot  catch  anything.  Land  has  been  seen  for 
several  days ;  cannot  determine  what  shore  it  is,  E.  or  W.  It  has  been 
so  cloudy  that  we  cannot  select  a  star  to  go  by ;  some  think  it  is  the  E. 
land ;  for  my  part,  I  think  it  is  the  W.  Boiled  some  seal-skin  to-day  and 
ate  it — blubber,  hair,  and  tough  skin.  The  men  ate  it ;  I  coald  not 
The  hair  is  too  thick,  and  we  have  no  means  of  getting  it  off. 

Tuesday,  December  3. — Clear  and  calm.  We  are  nearing  the  land  a 
little.    All  well. 

Wednesday,  December  4. — Light  wind,  cold  and  thick.  No  water  to  be 
seen.    I  am  sorry  to  say  Hans  has  had  for  several  days  a  bad  diarrhcea. 

Thursday,  December  5. — Light  wind  ;  a  little  thick ;  15^  below  zerow 
The  fox  came  too  near  to-day^  Bill  Lindemann  shot  him ;  skinned  and 
cnt  him  up  for  cooking.    Fox  m  this  country  is  all  hair  and  tail. 

Friday,  December  6. — Very  light  wind ;  cold  and  clear.  The  poor  fox 
was  devoured  to-day  by  seven  of  the  men,  who  liked  it ;  they  had  a 
mouthful  each  tor  their  share ;  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  myself 
to  commence  with  so  small  an  allowance,  so  I  did  not  try  Mr.  Fox. 
Last  night  fine  northern  lights.   Hans  better. 

Saturday,  December  7. — Light  wind  from  S. W. ;  nothing  to  be  seen ; 
no  water.  Mr.  Meyer  took  a  lunar  observation  last  night  and  found  our 
latitude  to  be  74^  4',  longitude  67^  53'.  The  ship's  winter-quarters  were 
latitude  77°  35',  so  that  we  have  drifted  3°  and  31'  in  less  than  two 
months.  If  we  keep  on  in  this  way  we  will  be  off  the  island  of  Disco 
in  March.  All  in  good  health.  The  only  thing  that  troubles  us  is  hun- 
ger ;  that  is  very  severe.  We  feel  sometimes  as  though  we  could  eat  each 
other.    Very  weak,  but  please  God  we  will  weather  it  alL 
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Sunday^  December  8. — Good  twilight  for  two  hours  5  clear;  light  wind, 
S.S.W. 

Monday,  December  9. — ^Clear ;  wind  light,  W. ;  I80  below  zero.  Ice 
grinding.   No  open  water  to  be  seen. 

Tuesday,  December  10. — Good  twilight  to-day.  We  must  have  drifted 
to  the  E. ;  22°  below  zero.    Li^ht  wind  N.W.    All  well. 

Wednesday,  December  11. — Light  wind ;  26°  below  zero.  We  have 
made  considerable  easting. 

Thursday,  December  12. — Light  wind ;  22o  below  zero. 

Friday,  December  13. — Light  wind;  cloudy;  19^  below  zero.  Hans 
caught  a  small  white  fox  in  a  trap  yesterday.  The  nights  are  brilliant, 
cold,  and  clear.  The  scene  is  charming,  if  we  were  only  in  a  position 
to  appreciate  it. 

Saturday^  December  14. — Calm,  clear,  and  quiet.  No  ice  moving ;  26° 
below  zero.    All  welU 

Sunday,  December  15. — Light  wind  S.W. ;  cloudy ;  20°  below  zero. 

Monday,  December  10. — Calm  and  cloudy ;  13°  below  zero.  No  water 
to  be  seen.    All  well. 

Tuesday,  December  17. — Light  wind  from  W. ;  cloudy ;  4P  below  zero. 
Last  night  the  wind  sprang  up.  The  moon  looked  sickly,  and  we  ex- 
pected a  gale.  Later  on  the  wind  dropped.  It  cleared  up,  the  moon 
shone  out,  and  it  became  a  splendid  night. 

Wednesday,  December  18. — Light  wind  ;  clear.    All  well. 

Thursday,  December  19. — Cold ;  very  strong  wind  W.  Snow  drifting. 
Cloudy. 

Friday,  December  20. — Light  wind ;  cloudy.  Joe  fonnd  a  crack  yes- 
terday, and  three  seals.  Too  dark  to  shoot.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
game  underneath  us.  It  would  be  much  better  to  have  them  on  the 
lioe,  for  starving  men.  To-morrow  will  be  our  choicest  day — then  the 
8un  returns. 

/Saturday,  December  21. — Today  clear ;  light  wind.  The  shortest  day, 
so  cheer  up !  In  three  weeks  we  will  have  daylight.  Then  we  hope  to 
catch  game. 

Sunday,  December  22. — Calm  and  clear  as  a  bell ;  the  best  twilight  we 
have  seen  for  a  month.  It  must  have  been  cloudy,  or  we  are  drifting 
IS.  fast.    Our  spirits  are  up,  but  the  body  weak  ;  15^  below  zero. 

Monday,  December  23. — Light  wind;  clear.  Good  twilight  for  two 
hours.    All  well. 

Tuesday,  December  24. — Blowing  pretty  hard.  Part  of  last  night 
cloudy,  and  a  light  breeze.  Last  night  and  night  before  splendid  d is- 
])]ay  of  northern  light ;  very  brilliant.  Christmas-eve.  We  are  longing 
for  to-morrow,  when  we  shall. have  quite  a  feast — half  pound  of  raw 
ham,  which  we  have  been  saving  nearly  a  month  for  Christmas.  A 
month  ago  our  ham  gave  out,  so  we  saved  this  for  the  feast.  Yesterday, 
9^  below  zero ;  today, 49  above  zero. 

Wednesday,  December  25. — This  is  a  day  of  jubilee  at  home,  and  cer- 
tainly here  for  us ;  for,  beside  the  approaching  daylight,  which  we 
feel  thankful  to  God  for  sparing  us  to  see,  we  had  quite  a  feast  to-day. 
One  ounce  of  bread  extra  per  man,  which  made  our  soup  for  breakfast 
a  little  thicker  than  for  dinner.  We  had  soup  made  iroui  a  pound  of 
seal-blood,  which  we  had  saved  for  a  month ;  a  two-pound  can  of 
sausage-meat,  the  last  of  the  canned  meat;  a  few  ounces  of  seal,  which 
we  saved  with  the  blood,  all  cut  up  line ;  last  of  our  can  of  apples, 
which  we  saved  also  for  Christmas.  The  whole  was  boiled  to  a  thick 
soup,  which,  I  think,  was  the  sweetest  meat  I  ever  ate.    Half  pound  of 
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ham  aud  two  ounces  of  bread  gave  ns  oar  Christmas  dinner.    Then  in 
the  evening  we  had  our  usual  thin  soup.    So  ended  Christmas-day. 

Thursday,  December  20. — Last  night  it  blew  a  gale  from  the  K,  We 
were  snowed  in  this  morning,  the  snow  drifting  so  badly.  It  is  blow- 
ing very  severely  yet.  Yesterday,  3°  below  zero;  this  morning,  lli^ 
above.   All  well  and  pretty  happy. 

Friday y  December  2,1. — ^The  wind  moderated  last  night.  Very  cloudy 
to-day. 

Saturday,  December  28. — Very  thick  and  cloudy.  Hans  shot  a  sea  ^ 
to-day,  but  could  not  get  it. 

Sunday,  December  29. — Light  breeze ;  cloudy.  Joe  shot  a*  seal,  which 
is  a  godsend,  as  we  are  pretty  weak.  It  is  breezing  up  strong.  We 
have  had  a  good  supper;  thank  God. 

Monday,  December  30. — Blowing  a  gale  from  N.W.  Thick  aud  snoir 
drifting;  10^  below  zero.  Evening,  the  wind  \\g^  shifted  around;  it 
is  quite  calm. 

Tuesday,  December  31. — Very  light  breeze  from  the  S. ;  cloudy.  The 
light  is  increasing ;  23^  below  zero. 

Wednesday,  January  1,  1873. — Cloudy;  no  water;  29°  below  zero. 
Poor  dinner  for  New-Year^s  Day — moldy  bread  and  short  allowance. 

Thursday,  January  2, — Twenty-three  degrees  below  zero;  thick;  light 
wind ;  no  water. 

Friday,  January  3. — Twenty-three  degrees  below  zero ;  verj'  cloudy  ; 
strong  wind;  cannot  leave  tlie  hut. 

Saturday,  January  4. — Twenty -five  degrees  below  zero ;  wind  the  same ; 
cannot  leave  the  hut. 

Sunday,  January  5. — Cold  and  clear;  20^  below  zero;  six  hours' good 
light,  but  no  water.  To-day  fell  in  with  two  bear-tracks,  but  cannot 
find  them.  If  we  could  kill  one  of  those  fellows  it  would  set  us  all 
right. 

Monday,  January (\. — Calm  and  clear;  25^ below  zero;  wood  finished, 
but  it  is  little  for  the  boat-journey,  (f ) 

Tuesday,  January  7. — Mr.  Meyer  took  an  observation  la«t  night ;  lati- 
tude, 720  7'  ;  longitude,  00°  40'  45''.  The  news  was  so  good  that  I 
treated  myself  to  an  extra  pipe  of  tobacco  at  12  o'clock  last  night.  The 
tobacco  is  getting  very  short,  so  that  I  have  to  be  very  saving  this 
mouth.  We  are  obliged  to  cook  our  meals  with  a  lamp — pretty  slow- 
work.    Light  wind  ;  31^  below  zero.    Good  northern  lights  last  night. 

Wednesday,  January  8. — Light  wind;  29°  below  zero.  No  water  yt^t. 
Hans's  little  boy  has  been  very  poorly  for  some  time  back.  1  hope  he 
will  get  better  soon. 

Thursday,  January  ^, — Calm  and  clear ;  38^  below  zero.    All  well. 

Friday,  January  10. — Light  wind,  S.E. ;  clear;  good  light;  cold; 
340  below  zero. 

Saturday,  January  11.  —  Light  wind,  N.E. ;  34°  below  zero.  No 
water. 

Sunday,  January  12. — Wind  N.W. ;  33°  below  zero.    All  well. 

Monday,  January  13. — Light  wind ;  39^  below  zero.  Too  cold  to  do 
anything.    No  water,  nor  are  we  likely  to  have  any.    All  well. 

Tuesday,  January  14. — Light  wind ;  cloudy ;  thick  and  cold.  Yesterday 
it  ranged  from  39^  to  below  40o.  Ihe  mercury  froze.  It  was  over  40® 
below  zero.  To-day  it  stands  from  13^  to  10°  below  zero.  This  even- 
ing the  wind  increased  and  the  snow  is  drifting. 

Wednesday,  January  15. — ^Blowing  a  gale,  bnow  drifting  very  badly. 
Our  dogs  (we  have  two  yet)  had  an  encounter  with  two  bears.  One  of 
the  dogs  got  cut  when  some  distance  from  the  floe. 
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Thursday^  January  16. — ^o  wind;  very  thick.  The  ja^lass  ranges 
from  26°  to  31  ^  below  zero.  Hans  caught  a  seal  to-day  ;  thank  God! 
for  we  were  very  weak.  Our  light  would  have  been  finisbed  to-morrow, 
and  oar  cooking  also.  But  God  sent  this  seal  to  save  us ;  thanks  to  Ilis 
holy  name !  It  has  been  so  all  the  time.  Just  as  we  were  played  out 
something  came  along.  I  am  afraid  I  have  a  touch  of  the  scurvy.  A 
little  raw  meat  will  drive  it  out,  I  hope.  Hans's  boy  is  no  better.  I  hope 
it  will  do  him  good  also. 

Friday^  January  17. — Strong  wind,  N.  W. ;  very  thick  5  snow  drift- 
iug;  350  below  zero. 

Saturday^' January  18. — Twenty -nine  degrees  below  zero ;  strong  wind  ; 
very  cloudy  ;  snow  drifting. 

Sunday,  January  19, — Clear;  light  wind;  39^  below  zero.  The  sun 
has  made  his  appearance  to-day.  I  gave  him  three  cheers,  hoping  we 
will  be  able  to  start  a  month  from  now.  Thank  God  for  this  day  I  we 
have  long  wished  to  see  it.  The  sun  has  brought  us  luck  in  the  way  of 
a  seal  Joe  caught.  The  finest  display  of  northern  lights  that  1  ever  saw 
came  off  to-night.  They  had  to  go  about  six  miles  to-day  to  open  water, 
where  they  saw  many  seals. 

Monday,  January  20. — Light  wind  N. ;  very  cloudy  and  thick;  34<^ 
below  zero.  The  sun  has  not  made  his  appearance  to-day.  Mr. 
Meyer  took  an  observation  last  night.  We  are  in  latitude  TQO  1'  N., 
and  42  miles  from  the  E.  shore.  We  have  not  seen  the  E.  shore  yet. 
I  hope  to  see  the  island  of  Disco ;  the  land  is  very  high  there,  but  J 
am  afraid  we  will  drift  past  it.  We  cannot  help  ourselves,  however 
We  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  I  am  thankful.  Ilans  shot  a  dovekie. 
I  hope  he  will  give  it  to  his  boy. 

Tuesdayy  January  2i, — Light  wind;  the  sun  is  out;  36°  below  zero. 
The  Esquimaux  chased  two  bears,  but  could  not  get  near  enough  to  fire. 

Wednesday y  January 22, — Calm  and  clear;  40^  below  zero;  very  light 
breeze  N.W ;  rather  cloudy.  Joe  caught  a  seal,  very  small  and  tender; 
caught  it  at  a  blowhole. 

Friday,  January  24. — Light  breeze  S. ;  very  thick ;  25°  below  zero. 
A  seal  was  caught  today  by  Hans  in  a  blow-hole.  This  will  get  our 
strength  up,  thank  God ! 

Saturday,  January  25. — Calm,  clear,  and  very  cold  ;  4(P  below  zero  , 
I  cannot  tell  how  much  more  below ;  the  mercury  is  frozen.*  One  dog 
lost ;  one  remaining. 

Sunday,  January  26. — Very  light  wind  N. W. ;  40^  below  zero ;  the 
mercury  is  frozen.  Joe  caught  a  seal  in  a  blow-hole  to-day.  This  will 
get  our  strength  up,  as  we  barely  lived  on  the  scoush.    All  well. 

Monday,  January  27.  —  Calm ;  very  cold ;  mercury  frozen  ;  thick 
this  morning;  clearing  up  now.  The  sun  is  out.  Mr.  Meyer  took  an 
altitude  of  the  sun  to-day,  and  an  observation  from  a  star  last  night. 
He  makes  it  latitude  09°  32'.  Godhavn,  in  the  island  of  Disco,  is  in  69o 
13';  that  leaves  us  19  miles  N.  of  our  store-house,  which  I  nm  afraid 
we  will  never  see.  God  knows  where  we  will  fetch  up.  Mr.  Meyer 
thinks  we  are  42  miles  from  the  E.  shore,  but  I  am  afraid  he  does  not 
know  much  about  it. 

Tuesday,  January  25. — Clear,  cold,  calm;  sun  shining;  the  mercury 
below  450,  and  frozen  in  the  glass,  so  that  we  cannot'tell  how  cold  it  is. 
The  northern  lights  appear  almost  nightly :  sometimes  very  brilliantly. 
All  weU. 

Wednesday,  January  29. — Calm,  cold,  thick.  The  thermometer  ranges 
from  30°  to  below  40^,  and  the  mercury  is  frozen.  No  water.  No  land 
in  sight. 
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Thursday^  January  30. — Calm  and  clear.  Temperature  from  23^  to 
350  below  zero. 

Friday^  January  31. — Strong  wind  last  night.  The  wind  is  trying 
hard  to  haul  around  to  the  S.  1  expect  a  gale  from  there  soon.  I  hoi>e 
so,  for  it  will  bring  us  open  water;  and  I  hope  for  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture.   It  has  risen  to-day  from  24^  to  19°  below  zero. 

Saturday^  February  1. — Blowing  a  gale,  \V. N.W.;  thick;  snow  drifb- 

Sunday,  February  2. — Blowing  in  squalls;'  thick.  Yesterday,  24^  t<^ 
190  below  zero.    Today  it  is  19°  to  I60  below  zero. 

Mandayj  February  3. — Light  wind  S.  S.W. ;  it  has  died  out  this  even- 
ing.   Temperature  from  26°  to  12^  below  zero.    No  water. 

Tuesday, February  4. — A  gale  from  the  W. ;  very  thick  snowdrift.  I 
seldom  see  it  snow  here,  for  when  it  is  blowing  hard  the  snow  comes 
like  flour  with  the  wind.  Whether  the  snow  falls  or  the  wind  takes 
it  up  from  the  ice  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  so  fine  and  thick  you  cannot 
see.  There  is  no  leaving  the  hut  in  such  weather,  as  the  snow  is  always 
either  drifting  or  falling  with  the  blow,  no  matter  from  what  quarter. 
Then  there  is  no  going  out,  as  it  fills  the  ice  and  will  penetrate  almost 
anything.  The  temperature  to-day  haiii  been  from  16°  to  IQo  below  zero. 
All  are  well,  thank  God,  but  me.  I  have  a  slight  touch  of  the  scurvy, 
and  feel  very  ailing,  but,  please  God,  it  will  soon  leave  me.  We  hoi>e 
when  this  blow  is  over  we  shall  see  the  laud  and  have  a  little  open 
water. 

Wednesday,  February  5. — Calm  and  clear.  A  few  cracks  of  water. 
Hans  caught  a  small  seal  to-day.  Joe  shot  one,  but  could  not  get  it. 
Temperature  from  26^  to  17^  below  zero. 

Thursday,  February  6. — Stiff  breeze  last  night  and  to-day.  Snow 
drifting.  Temperature,  11°  to  5o  below  zero.  This  evening  blowing^  a 
gale  S.W.    1  hope  to  have  sotoe  water  after  it  and  to  sight  the  land. 

Friday^  February  7. — My  gale  of  wind  lasted  bitt  a  short  time.  Last 
night  it  was  blowing  a  gale  S.,  and  we  got  the  tail-end  of  it;  to-day 
tliick,  with  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  N.  Hans  caught  a  seal  and  fired  tit 
a  narwhale,  Joe  shot  and  killed  a  big  fellow,  but  we  could  not  get  hioi ; 
he  turned  belly  up  and  sank.  He  would  have  been  food  for  a  month. 
There  were  a  great  many  of  them  going  N.;  it  is  their  time  of  year. 
Temperature  from  20°  to  21o  below  zero. 

Saturday,  February  8. — Wind  S.E.  A  pretty  large  crack  around  the 
floe.  Shot  five  unicorns  today,  but  we  <;onld  not  get  them,  as  they 
got  away  under  the  ice.  Seven  have  been  shot  altogether.  Joe  saiil  a 
large  fleet  of  them  were  going  north,  but  they  could  not  find  water,  so 
they  came  back  again.  We  cannot  find  any  seals  when  they  are  about. 
Joe  says  they  are  not  afraid  of  the  whale,  but  it  appears  to  me  they  are, 
for  while  the  whales  are  here  they  will  not  make  their  appearance^ 
Temperature,  21°  to  16^  below  zero. 

Sunday,  February  9. — Last  night  it  was  blowing  a  smart  gale  from 
the  S.E.  Snow  drifting,  very  thick.  Late  this  afternoon  the  wind 
veered  N.,  blew  light,  and  cleared  up  a  little.  The  Esquimaux  went  out 
to  find  water.  They  lound  the  crack  open  and  full  of  unicorns,  but  it 
was  too  thick  to  shoot.  We  were  completely  snowed  in  this  morning, 
and  with  difficulty  freed  ourselves.  Temperature,  15^  to  10°  below 
zero. 

Monday,  February  10. — Stiff  breeze,  N.E. ;  thick  snow,  drifting,  and 
has  been  all  night.  No  water  could  be  seen  this  morning,  but  later  the 
crack  opened,  and  Joe  caught  two  seals.  Hans  shot  a  narwhale.  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  not  be  lucky  enough  to  catch  one.    I  hope  we  may.    Mr. 
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Meyer  has  the  diarrhea  badly.  Robert  Kruger  has  also  been  ill  with 
it,  bat  he  is  getting  better.  The  temperature  today  has  been  from  li9 
to  IQo  below  zero. 

Tuesday,  February  11. — Very  stormy  to-day ;  thick,  and  snow  drift- 
iog;  cannot  go  out ;  increasing  to  a  gale.  Temperature,  15^  to  7^  below 
zero. 

Wednesday^  February  12. — Last  night  and  today  blowing  a  gale  from 
N.W. ;  it  is  now  blowing  lightly,  and  I  think  will  calm  down  to-night. 
Temperature,  14^  to  11°  b^ow  zero.    All  well,  thank  God. 

Thurttday,  February  13. — Blowing  very  strongly ;  wind  W.N.W,  Tem- 
perature froA  22^  to  17°  below  zero.  No  water  to-day,  but  young  ice- 
Joe  saw  plenty  of  narwhales;  they  came  up  and  blew  like  the  seal. 
The  ice  is  so  young  that  it  will  not  bear;  if  it  remains  Joe  thinks  he 
may  catch  one  in  the  holes ;  I  hope  he  may.  Have  been  repairing  our 
house  to-day.    All  well. 

Friday^  February  14. — Very  strong  wind;  thick,  and  snow  drifting. 
We  are  having  a  long  spell  of  bad  weather.  Hans  caught  a  seal  to-day, 
which  will  give  us  another  meal.  Saw  a  fox  to-day  near  the  huts,  but 
not  near  enough  to  get  a  shot  at  him.  Joe  hit  three  unicorns  to-day, 
but  I  am  afraid  our  chance  to  get  one  is  small ;  I  hope,  however,  I  may 
be  disappointed ;  IG^  below  zero. 

Saturday^  February  15. — Very  stormy;  snow  drifting,  and  as^bad  as 
ever.  Water  around  at  some  distance.  Have  been  repairing  the  hut  this 
last  week.  All  well.  Temperature,  15^  below  zero.  Saw  some  seals  and 
whales,  but  could  not  get  either. 

Sunday  J  February  16. — Wind  W.S.W. ;  16^  below  zero.  Saw  plenty  of 
whales;  wish  they  would  take  their  departure;  they  frighten  the  seals 
away,  which  we  are  now  so  badly  in  want  of;  our  provisions  are  getting 
very  low.  When  you  take  a  glass  and  look  around,  you  see  the  ice  in  the 
distance  piled  up  as  high  as  a  ship's  mast,  so  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  travel  over  it — certainly  not  with  a  boat — and  no  land  to  be  seen  yet. 
We  want  water  to  escape,  and,  please  God,  we  will  get  it  when  the  time 
comes.    All  well. 

Monday  J  February  17. — Light  breeze ;  very  cold ;  20^  to  30o  below 
zero ;  it  is  that  every  night,  but  runs  up  every  day.  Hans  caught  a  seal 
to-day — a  very  small  one. 

Tuesday^  February  18. — Blowing  a  gale  from  W.N. W.;  sn'ow-drift; 
cannot  get  out ;  24^  below  zero. 

Wednesday,  February  19. — ^The  welcome  cry  this  morning  was  "Land 
ho  P  to  westward,  Cape  Walsingham.  Now  we  will  be  out  of  the  nar- 
rows. The  straits  commence  to  widen  here  so  that  we  can  travel  S.  fast 
if  we  cannot  reach  land.  Joe  caught  a  small  seal  to-day ;  ^3^  to  15^ 
below  zero.    All  well. 

Thursday,  February  20. — Calm  and  very  thick.  Water  around;  can- 
not see  land.  The  seals  are  very  scarce  here.  I  hope  we  will  soon  strike 
better  ground.  We  must  soon  get  a  good  lead  of  water  running  inshore, 
and  80  escape,  or  kill  plenty  of  seals  to  live  on,  else  our  time  in  this 
world  will  be  short.  But  God's  will  be  done.  Shot  some  small  birds 
yesterday  and  to-day,  called  dovekies.  Temperature  11^  to  4©  below 
zero. 

Friday,  February  21. — Snow  falling  last  night.  Calm  to-day,  thick, 
and  land,  I  should  say,  ten  miles  nearer  than  it  was  the  other  day. 
From  6°  to  9°  below  zero. 

Saturday^  February  22.— Calm;  very  thick — bad  to  see  land.  No 
game  to  be  seen  yet,  except  dovekies,  and  a  very  few  of  them.  Bill  fell 
through  the  ice  trying  to  get  one.    He  had  to  swim  for  it,  but  got  it  out 
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all  right.  We  are  prepariug  for  a  start  iii-shore.  We  will  be  ready 
soon,  1  hope  We  may  get  a  chauce  then,  aud  uot  ilrift  off.  I  tbiiik 
the  land  is  distant  thirt^^  miles.  Temperature,  5^  to  24°  above  zero.  It 
is  getting  windy  to-night.  I  think  it  is  blowing  a  gale  from  the  S.E., 
which  makes  it  so  warm.    All  well. 

Sunday^  February  23. — Very  thick ;  blowing  strongly  from  the  N.W. 
Bill  fell  through  the  ice,  and  was  some  time  in  the  water.  The  temper- 
ature was  above  zero ;  so  he  did  not  freeze. 

Monday^  February  24. — ^Very  light  wind;  thick ;  below  zero.  Can  see 
the  land,  but  cannot  start.  Such  a  quantity  of  light  snow  has  fallen,  and 
you  sink  into  it  so,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  boat  throuj^h 
it.  Land  is  twenty  miles  off,  I  should  say,  and  we  appear  to  be  leaving 
it.  My  advice  is  to  start  for  it — making  a  sleigh  out  of  some  spare  skins, 
loading  it  with  provisions  and  clothing,  and  the  kyak  to  ferry  us  across 
the  cracks;  also,  ammunition  for  hunting  purposes  when  we  get  on  shore. 
By  that  means  we  could  leave  the  boat  and  travel  light,  for  it  is  my 
opinion  that  we  will  never  get  the  boat  over  the  ice  any  distance.  We 
seem  to  have  left  the  sealing-ground.  We  cannot  catch  anything  to 
speak  of,  and  we  have  only  three  weeks'  provisions  left.  Captain  T3'iion 
and  some  of  the  men  are  afraid  to  venture  iu-shore,  and  unwilling  to 
leave  the  boat ;  so  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  stay,  come  down  in 
our  provisions,  and  trust  in  God,  hoping  we  may  drift  on  a  better  seal- 
ing-ground, and  thus  live  through  it.  1  asked  the  Esquimaux's  opinion 
about  it — what  they  would  do  if  they  had  not  us  to  influence  them. 
They  told  me  they  would  start  for  land  directly  they  saw  it.  They  do 
not  like  to  speak  their  minds  openly  for  fear  something  might  happen — 
meaning  they  would  be  blamed  for  it;  so  they  are  silent,  following  only 
the  advice  and  opinions  of  others.  Joe  is  very  much  to  be  praised,  also 
his  wife  Hannah.  We  may  thank  them  and  God  for  our  lives  and  the 
good  health  we  are  in.  We  could  never  have  gotten  through  this  tar 
without  them.  If  we  ever  get  out  of  this  difficulty,  they  can  never  be 
paid  too  much.  Joe  caught  a  very  small  seal,  which  makes  the  eighth 
this  month.    Northern  lights  very  brilliant  to-night.    All  well. 

Tuesday^  February  25. — Calm  and  clear.  Land  in  sight,  but  not  so 
near,  I  think,  as  yesterday.  We  are  drifting  S.  fast.  I  hope  we  may 
strike  a  better  sealing-ground  soon,  for  in  that  lies  our  salvation.  My 
trust  is  in  God.  Temperature  8°  below  zero  and  10^  above.  A  little 
snow  falling.    No  open  water.    Some  seal-holes  are  seen. 

Wednesday,  February  26. — Very  light  bi-eeze  N.  Twenty -four  degrees 
below  zero,  but  rising  slowly  as  the  sun  comes  out.  A  crack  of  water 
to  the  E.  Land  to  be  seen.  We  are  coming  down  on  our  provisions 
one-half;  that  is  as  low  as  we  can  come,  and  keep  life,  and  will  be  a  few 
ounces  a  day. 

Thursday,  February  27. — Strong  wind  N.W.  Land  in  sight.  A  little 
cloudy.    Temperature  25^  below  zero. 

Friday,  February  28. — Wind  the  same.  Followed  up  a  bear-track,  bnt 
at  a  crack  lost  it,  where  he  broke  through  the  young  ice  and  swam  across. 
Shot  a  meal  of  dovekies  to-day,  which  we  will  have  for  breakfast  to-mor- 
row morning,  please  God.  VVe  have  been  saving  them  for  a  few  days, 
so  that  we  have  nearly  enough  for  a  second  meal.  We  are  allowed  t\vo 
dovekies  per  man.  Boiled  with  a  pot  of  soup,  it  will  save  our  provisions 
a  little.  Bill  fell  through  the  young  ice,  and  had  a  swim  for  it,  a  few 
days  ago.  The  temperature  was  above  zero,  so  he  did  uot  get  frozen, 
but  he  cannot  get  his  clothes  dry.  Twenty-eight  to  twenty-three  degrees 
below  zero.    Saw  some  seals  to  day,  but  could  not  get  them. 

Saturday^  March  1. — Very  little  wind,  N.W.    No  water  to  be  seen  yet; 
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mfty  open  daring  tbe  day.  Thirty-four  to  twenty -five  degrees  below  zero. 
We  are  drifting  S.  fast;  can  just  see  the  mountains  in  the  N.W.  Some- 
times Peter  favors  us  with  a  sailoi^'s  yarn  when  we  lie  down  at  night; 
that  is,  when  we  have  had  a  meal  of  seal-meat.  All  other  nights  we  are 
quiet  enough.  Caught  sixty-five  dovekies  to-day ;  good  luck.  It  takes 
thirty-three  for  a  meal.  Joe  fired,  and  hit  some  unicorns,  but  ball,  it 
seems,  will  not  kill  them.    All  well. 

Sunday^  March  2. — Light  wind,  N.E. ;  31°  to  23^  below  zero.  Splen- 
did display  of  northern  Irghts  these  last  two  nights.  To-day  God  has 
sent  us  food  in  abundance.  Joe  shot  an  oogjook,  one  of  the  largest 
kind ;  plenty  of  meat  and  oil ;  and  forty-two  dovekies.  It  took  all  hands 
to  drag  him  home.  That  was  a  good  Sunday's  work ;  dragging  the  fine 
fellow  to  the  hut,  and  thanking  God  for  His  mercies.  Begins  to  breeze 
up,  and  the  snow  drifts  pretty  lively.    All  well  and  happy. 

Monday^  March  3. —  Thick;  snow  drifting,  and  strong  wind  from 
the  N.E.  Weather  not  fit  for  the  natives  to  go  out.  We  can  afford  to 
have  one  or  two  days'  rest  without  fear  of  starving.  Temperature,  25^ 
to  210  below  zero. 

Tuesday^  March  4. — Calm,  clear,  and  cold;  31^  to  6°  below  zero.  The 
snn  gets  on  the  glass  in  the  day-time  and  makes  it  run  up  so  high. 
Caught  four  dovekies.    Very  little  water ;  only  a  small  crack. 

Wednesday^  March  5. — Blowing  a  gale  from  the  N.W.  Snow  drifting; 
cannot  get  out.  Joe  went  out  in  the  last  blow ;  it  seems  to  me  he  can- 
not stay  in ;  he  is  a  first-rate  fellow ;  we  would  have  been  dead  men 
long  since  had  it  not  been  for  him  ;  30^  to  18^  below  zero.    All  well. 

Tliursday^  March  6. — The  gale  as  fresh  as  ever ;  snowed  in  yet ;  very 
cold.  Every  man  complaining  of  headache  from  the  oogjook  liver.  I  am 
very  sick  with  violent  headache;  24^  below  zero. 

Friday^  March  7. — The  gale  abated  this  morning.  Stiff  breeze  yet, 
and  snow  drifting.  Immense  icebergs  all  around  tbe  floe.  There  was 
a  fearful  noise  all  last  night,  which  kept  us  awake.  The  floe  wascrack- 
ing,  splitting,  and  working  in  the  most  fearful  manner,  just  like  a  park 
of  artillery  and  musketry.  I  expected  to  see  it  split  into  a  thousand 
]ueces  every  moment.  I  feel  very  bad  yet  in  my  head  and  stomach. 
The  liver  of  bear  and  oogjook,  they  say,  is  very  dangerous  to  eat.  But 
w  hat  is  a  hungry  man  to  do  !  We  have  eaten  the  seals — hair,  skin,  and 
everything  about  them — and  are  glad  to  get  them ;  12^  below  zero. 
Joe  caught  two  dovekies.     Weather  getting  bad. 

Saturday^  March  8. — Calm  and  clear;  30°  to  12°  below  zero.  No 
water,  nor  anything  to  he  seen.    All  well. 

Sunday^  March  9. — Calm ;  thick  ;  very  little  water,  some  distance  off. 
Splendid  display  of  northern  lights  last  night;  24^  to  11°  below  zero. 
Strong  breeze  springing  up  from  N.W.  Joe  caught  a  very  small  seal ; 
the  smallest  yet.  There  is  a  great  difl'erence  betit/'een  the  seal  shot  last 
Sunday  and  this ;  the  one  to-day  a  handful ;  that  of  last  Sunday  some 
bundreds  of  pounds.  I  leel  very  bad  from  the  liver  yet;  the  skin  is 
peeling  from  my  face. 

Monday^  March  10. — Blowing  a  gale  from  the  N.  Snow  drifting. 
Cannot  tell  E.  or  W.,  for  it  is  so  thick  we  cannot  see  ten  paces  ahead. 
lOo  to  50  below  zero. 

Tuesday^  March  11. — Blowing  a  strong  gale  yet.  All  hands  were  up 
last  night  and  dressed,  ready  for  a  jump,  for  the  ice  was  splitting, 
cracking,  and  making  a  fearful  noise  all  night.  To-day  has  been  a  feiir- 
Inl  day — cannot  see,  for  snow-drift.  We  know  the  floe  is  broken  into 
Huiall  pieces.  We  are  afloat— jumping  and  kicking  about.  This  is  not 
very  pleasant.    My  hope  is  in  God.    0°  above  zero. 
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Wednesday^  March  12. — Last  uigbt  was  a  fearful  night  of  suspense^ 
ice  creaking  and  breaking;  the  gale  roaring,  and  the  water  swashing. 
But  where  f  We  know  it  is  around  usj  but  cannot  see  anything.  Since, 
one  o'clock  this  morning  the  wind  has  been  going  down,  thank  God,  and 
now  I  can  see  around.  A  nice  picture !  Everything  broken  np  into 
small  pieces ;  the  best  piece  we  are  on.  The'houses  are  nearly  covered. 
Afternoon  :  It  has  calmed  down  to  a  fine  day,  with  a  Ught  breeze.  Joe 
caught  two  seals,  and  Hans  caught  one.  Captain  Tyson  also  caught  one. 
Joe  caught  three  dovkies,  and  the  cook  two— showing  how  good  God  is  to 
us.    From  6^  to  1(P  below  zero. 

Thursday^  March  1*3. — Very  strong  wind;  almost  a  gale,  N.N.W. 
Cloudy.  No  snow-drift.  Cannot  hunt  today ;  we  dare  not  leave  the 
piece  of  ice  the  huts  are  on  Temperature,  a  round  zero.  Mr.  Meyer 
got  an  altitude  yesterday ;  .latitude  64^  52'  N.    All  well. 

Friday^  March  14. — Wind  blowing  strongly  all  night.  Northern  lights 
very  fine.  This  morning  the  sun  is  shining  very  clear  and  bright.  Joe 
shot  another  uktshuk,  not  quite  so  large  as  the  last.  She  has  a  yonng 
one  inside,  hardly  as  big  as  a  seal.  Now,  thank  God,  we  can  feed  up, 
for  I  do  not  think  we  will  hunger  any  more.  The  ice  has  broken  up  and 
good  weather  is  near.  Joe  caught  two  more  seals.  Mr.  Meyer  took 
the  sun  to-day;  latitude  64P  19'  N.  Temperature,  8°  below  to  10° 
above  zero. 

iSaturdayy  March  15. — Wind  W.N.W.,  very  strong.  Clear.  6°  be- 
low to  IQo  above  zero.    Yesterday  wind  E.S.E.    All  well. 

Sunday,  March  IG. — Light  wind  N.  Clear.  Two  seals  were  seen,  bat 
could  not  get  anything.  Fired  five  shots  at  a  unicorn.  I  think  wc 
wounded  him,  but  he  got  away.    6^  below  to  2^  above  zero.    All  well. 

Monday,  March  17. — Saw  a  bear  this  morning,  and  gave  chase,  before 
6  o'clock.  After  a  very  exciting  run  of  over  two  hours,  he  got  over  a 
large  space  of  water,  and  we  had  to  give  him  up.  Saw  a  whale  and 
three  seals,  but  got  nothing.  Mr.  Myer  took  an  altitude;  latitude 
63°  43'  N.  Thick  and  hazy ;  a  little  snow  falling.  Wind  this  morning 
N.E. ;  this  evening  S.B.   Temperature,  5°  below  to  16°  above  zero. 

Tuesday,  March  18. — Splendid  display  of  northern  lights  last  night; 
120  below  zero ;  strong  breeze  W.N.W.  Plenty  of  whales ;  nothing  else 
to  be  seen.   All  well. 

Wednesday,  March  19. — Strong  wind  N.  W. ;  nothing  to  be  seen  yet  in 
the  shape  of  game.  I  think  we  must  be  drifting  off  the  grounds  again ; 
I  hope  we  will  soon  get  on  another ;  17°  below  to  5^*  above  zero ;  ice 
grinding  very  much ;  i  think  we  must  be  drifting  S.  very  fast. 

Thursday,  March  20. — Blowing;  strong  wind  N.N.W. ;  cannot  leave 
the  huts;  this  makes  the  third  day  of  confinement;  14°  to  AP  below 
zero.  Northern  lights  can  be  seen  every  night,  or  nearly  so;  they  are  so 
common,  I  do  not  think  I  will  mention  them  again. 

Friday,  March  21. — Wind  light,  N.;  saw  a  large  bear-track;  followed 
it,  but  could  not  come  up  with  him.  Water  two  miles  off;  carried  the 
kyak  there.  Hans  caught  one  seal  yesterday  and  one  to-day;  Joe 
caught  two  seals  to-day ;  lOo  to  8°  below  zero.  Joe  caught  four  more 
seals,  making  six  to  day.    The  last  day  of  winter. 

Saturday,  March  22.— Splendid  day;  very  light  wind  W.N.W.  The 
first  day  of  spring ;  thank  God  we  have  lived  to  see  it.  The  sun  shines 
very  powerfully — at  least,  I  think  so.  10^  to  12  below  zero.  Joe  caught 
two  seals  to  day. 

Sunday,  March  23. — Mr.  Meyer  took  an  observation  yesterday ;  lati- 
tude 620  52'  N.  Very  strong  wind  N.  Cannot  leave  the  huts  to-day. 
It  is  dangerous  to  go  far.    5°  below,  7°  above  zero. 
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Monday,  March  24. — Wind  light,  N.  Joe  caught  a  seal.  4^  below  to 
6o  above  zero.    All  well. 

Tuesday,  March  25. — Wind  light,  N.  Water  three  miles  off  and  very 
little  of  it.  Joe  caught  a  seal  and  Hans  one,  also.  Mr.  Meyer  took  an 
observation  ;  latitude  61^  59'  N.;  going  south  fast.  Breezing  up.  6^ 
below  to  70  above  zero.  Spring-tide  on  Saturday,  29th ;  expect  to  go 
S.  fa«t  then. 

Wednesday,  March  26. — Lively  breeze  N.W.;  water  three  miles  off.  Joe 
caught  four  seals  today  and  Hans  one — the  first  of  the  kind ;  they  call 
them  bladder-nose ;  they  are  buggers  to  fight.  I  do  not  know  how  far  S. 
we  shall  have  them ;  we  have  just  struck  their  ground.  They  are  splendiil 
seal — much  larger  than  the  others.  It  is  very  dangerous  going  out  so 
far*;  the  ice  is  so  weak,  and  then  it  is  so  near  spring-tide.  It  is  very  dan- 
gerous, but  we  must  risk  something  for  a  living.  Thank  God  we  can 
get  so  much  for  the  risk.    All  well.    4^  below,  9^  above  zero. 

Thursday,  March  27. — Nice  breeze  N.W.;  zero  and  20^  above.  Went 
out  to-day  to  the  old  place,  but  was  forced  to  come  back.  Esquimaux 
and  all  pretty  lively.  It  is  so  dangerous  we  will  have  to  wait  until  after 
spring-tide ;  we  can  afford  it,  having  over  one  week's  provisions  in  store. 
Fred,  got  a  very  bad  cut  to-day  in  the  thigh ;  it  was  an  accident,  and 
very  deep,  but  in  a  good  fleshy  part.  A  very  agreeable  surprise  to- 
night, while  at  supper.  A  bear  came  to  the  hut.  Of  course,  he  died ; 
we  buried  him  in  the  snow  until  morning. 

Friday,  March  28. — Wind  very  strong  N.W.  Cloudy  and  snowing. 
Cleared  up  at  noon  for  a  short  time,  but  got  very  thick  again.  Zero 
and  100  above.  Skinned  and  cut  up  the  bear ;  he  is  a  fine  young  one,  very 
tender  and  fat,  weighing,  I  should  say,  700  or  800  pounds.  We  are 
making  some  sausages  from  him,  which  are  very  good,  I  think.  I  think 
it  is  the  sweetest  and  t€uderest  meat  I  overate.  The  fat  cuts  like  gela- 
tine. 

Saturday^  March  29. — Has  been  blowing  very  hard  since  last  night,  and 
is  doing  so  yet.  Very  cloudy.  Surrounded  with  large  bergs;  the  ice 
broken  up ;  water  all  around.  Never  saw  so  many  icebergs;  we  are  com- 
pletely hemmed  in  by  them.  Do  not  know  what  distance  we  are  from 
land.  Nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  old  sight — icebergs,  floes,  and  water. 
Wind  W.N.W. ;  1°  below,  90  above  zero.  Breeze  freshening  into  a  gale. 
All  well. 

Sunday,  March  30. — Blowing  a  gale  from  W.N.W. ;  it  looks  fearful. 
Last  night  the  sight  was  dreadful.  I  went  out,  and  there,  within  10  or 
12  yards  of  the  door  of  our  hut,  was  a  very  large  and  ugly-looking  ice- 
berg grinding  against  us.  Our  little  floe  gets  smaller  in  open  water. 
To-day  we  had  the  pleasure  of  launching  the  boat.  We  saw  on  a  piece 
of  ice  a  large  seal ;  we  fired  and  thought  we  hit  him.  When  we  had 
pulled  there  with  the  boat,  we  found  a  large  bladder-nose  and  her  pup. 
She  showed  fight,  but  was  soon  killed,  and,  with  her  pup,  towed  to  our 
floe.  The  buck  was  shot,  but  got  under  the  young  ice.  When  opened, 
wrc  found  considerable  milk  in  her ;  so  we  can  have  some  good  soup  to- 
night, using  the  milk  and  two  quarts  of  blood.  We  made  some  good 
sausages  from  the  bear.  This  bear  was  more  tender  than  the  one  we 
caught  in  Polaris  Bay.    6^  to  8^  above  zero.    Hans  shot  another  calf. 

Monday^  March  31. — Strong  wind  W.N.W.  Thick.  Looks  like  clear- 
ing up.  A  seal  and  two  calves  killed  by  Joe;  one  calf  by  Hans.  Mr. 
Meyer  got  an  observation — 59^  41'  N.  That  makes  23  miles  per  day 
that  we  have  drifted  the  last  five  days,  besides  what  eddying  we  have 
made,  with  this  W.  wind.  These  seals  have  all  been  caught  on  the  i(;e 
which  drifted  by  us.    Our  piece  of  ice  gets  much  smaller.    Open  water. 
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Sometimes  we  get  separated  from  the  ice,  and  it  looks  like  the  ocean 
which  we  have  on  one  side  of  us ;  the  B.  side.  We  are  nearly  off  Cape 
Farewell.  Last  night,  ran  a  very  heavy  sea ;  not  a  bit  of  ice  to  be  seen 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  To  day  closed  around  a  little,  but  plenty 
of  water.  Dare  not  venture  in  our  open  boat ;  we  must  watch  and 
wait  and  trust  in  God.  7°  to  12°  above  zero.  Caught  three  more  calves 
and  one  more  seal.  Heavy  weather  setting  in;  the  floe  wearing  away 
rapidly.    I  must  hope  for  the  best.    All  well. 

Tuesday^  April  1. — Wind  N.W.  A  fearful  night,  last  night.  Cannot 
stay  on  our  floe ;  must  leave  it  at  once.  Got  under  way  at  8  a.  m. ;  the 
boat  taking  in  water.  Loaded  too  deep.  Threw  overboard  100  pounds 
of  meat;  must  throw  away  all  our  clothes.  Cannot  carry  anything  but 
the  tent  and  a  few  skins  to  cover  us  with,  a  little  meat,  and  our  bread 
and  pemmican.  Made  10  to  15  miles  S.,  and  3  or  4  miles  W.,  from  8  a. 
m.  to  12  noon.  We  landed  to  lighten  onr  boat;  pitched  our  tent,  and 
intend  stopping  all  night.  Canght  a  young  seal  as  soon  as  we  got  on 
the  ice.  When  we  left  this  morning,  12^  above  zero.  This  afternoon 
spent  in  making  from  canvas  washboards  for  the  boat,  to  keep  her  dry. 
Caught  two  more  seals.  This  piece  of  ice  is  not  very  safe ;  it  is  crack- 
ing.   All  well.    Splendid  weather  this  afternoon. 

Wednesday^  April  2. — Lovely  last  night.  The  floe  lost  several  pieces. 
I  could  not  sleep  for  two  reasons :  the  ice  breaking  up,  and  too  cold. 
Had  to  keep  in  motion  to  keep  warm.  Started  a't  5  a.  m. ;  the  weather 
very  fine  and  calm.  Worked  the  oars  for  two  hours,  then  a  breeze 
sprung  up  and  increased  until  it  blew  almost  a  gale.  We  made  several 
narrow  escapes  with  our  boat  before  we  could  find  a  piece  of  ice  safe 
enough  to  land  on,  and  when  we  did  she  was  making  water  fast.  When 
emptied,  we  found  a  hole  in  her  side,  which  we  are  repairing  this  after- 
noon. Weather  still  very  bad.  We  are  in  a  very  bad  fix.  Caught  a 
seal.    All  well. 

Thursday^  April  3. — Repaired  our  boat,  and  started  at  8.45  a.  m. ; 
wind  ahead ;  yesterday  S. W. ;  to-day  calm.  Pnlled  three  hours,  when  a 
breeze  spmng  up  from  N.N.W.  We  kept  under  way  until  2.30  p.  m., 
when  we  had  to  haul  up  on  a  piece  of  a  floe.  We  were  beset  by  the 
ice  and  could  not  get  through ;  so  we  encamped  for  the  night.  The  wind 
is  now  fair  for  us,  N.N.E.,  but  we  cannot  get  through  the  ice.  I  hoi>e 
for  better  luck  to-morrow.  We  take  seal  when  we  want  them,  old  or 
young,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  croak  any  more  until  they  get  more 
scarce. 

Friday^  April  4. — Wind  N.E. ;  favorable  for  us,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
we  cannot  start.  The  ice  surrounds  us ;  the  ice  opened  at  8.30,  and  we 
got  under  way  at  8.45  a.  m.  After  two  hours'  good  run  we  are  beset  in 
the  ice  agnin,  and  have  to  stop  for  the  present,  hoping  it  will  open  to- 
morrow. Mr.  Myer  took  an  observation ;  latitude  56°  47'  N.  The  wind 
is  springing  up ;'  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  bad  weathe^. 

Saturday,  April  5. — Blowing  a  gale  from  the  N.E.,  and  a  fearful  sea 
running.  Two  pieces  broke  from  the  floe.  We  are  on  one  close  to  the 
tent.  At  5  a.  m.  removed  our  things  to  the  center.  Another  piece 
broke  oft',  carrying  Joe's  hut  with  it;  luckily  it  gave  some  warning,  so 
that  they  had  time  to  throw  out  some  things  before  it  parted.  A  dread- 
ful day;  cannot  do  anything  to  help  ourselves.  If  the  ice  break  up 
much  more  we  must  break  up  with  it ;  set  a  watch  all  night. 

Sunday,  April  6. — Wind  changed  to  N.W. ;  blowing  a  very  severe  gale. 
Still  on  the  same  ice ;  cannot  get  off.  At  the  mercy  of  the  elements. 
Jce  lost  another  hut  to-day.  The  ice,  with  a  roar,  split  across  the  floe, 
cutting  Joe's  hut  right  in  two.    We  have  but  a  small  piece  left.    Can- 
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not  lie  down  to-nigbt.  Put  a  few  things  in  the  boat,  and  now  standing 
by  for  a  jump ;  such  is  the  night. 

Monday^  April  7. — Wind  W.N.W. ;  still  blowing  a  gale,  with  a  fearful 
sea  running.  The  ice  split  right  across  our  tent  this  morning  at  6  a.  m. 
While  getting  a  few  ounces  of  bread  and  pemmican,  we  lost  our  break- 
fast in  scrambling  out  of  our  tent,  and  nearly  lost  our  boat,  which  would 
have  be«n  worse  than  losing  ourselves.  We  could  not  catch  any  seal 
after  the  storm  set  >n  ;  so  we  are  obliged  to  starve  for  awhile,  hoping  in 
God  it  will  not  be  for  a  long  time.  The  worst  of  it  is,  we  have  no  blubber 
for  the  lamp,  and  cannot  cook,  or  melt  any  water.  Everything  looks 
very  gloomy.  Set  a  watch ;  half  the  men  are  lying  down,  the  others 
walking  outside  the  tent. 

Tuesday^  April  8. — Last  night,  at  12  o'clock,  the  ice  broke  again, 
right  between  tbe  tent  and  the  boat,  which  were  close  together,  so  close 
that  a  man  could  not  walk  between  them.  There  the  ice  spJit,  separat- 
ing the  boat  and  tent,  carrying  away  boat,  kyak,  and  Mr.  Meyer. 
There  we  stood,  helpless,  looking  at  each  other.  It  was  blowing  and 
snowing  very  cold,  and  a  fearful  sea  running.  The  ice  was  breaking, 
lapping,  and  crushing.    The  sight  was  grand,  but  dreadful  to  us  in  our 

Eosition.  Mr.  Meyer  cast  the  kyak  adrift,  but  it  went  to  leeward  of  us. 
[e  can  do  nothing  with  the  boat  alone,  so  they  are  lost  to  us  unless 
God  returns  them.  The  natives  went  off  on  a  piece  of  ice  with  their 
paddles  and  ice-spears.  The  work  looks  dangerous ;  we  may  never  see 
them  again.  But  we  are  lost  without  the  boat,  so  that  they  are  as  well 
off.  After  an  hour's  struggle  we  can  make  out,  with  what  little  light 
there  is,  that  they  have  reached  the  boat,  about  half  a  mile  off.  There 
they  appear  to  be  helpless — the  ice  closing  in  all  around — and  we  can 
do  nothing  until  daylight.  Daylight  at  last — 3  a.  m.  There  we  see 
them  with  the  boat :  they  can  do  nothing  with  her.  The  kyak  is  the 
same  distance  in  another  direction.  We  must  venture  off;  may  as  well 
be  crushed  by  the  ice  and  drowned  as  to  remain  here  without  the  boat. 
Off  we  venture,  all  but  two,  who  dare  not  make  the  attempt.  We  jump 
or  step  from  one  piece  to  another,  as  the  swell  heaves  it  and  the  ice 
comes  close  together — one  piece  being  high,  the  other  low,  so  that  you 
watxih  your  chance  to  jump.  All  who  ventured  reached  the  boat  in 
safety,  thank  God,  and  after  a  long  struggle  we  got  her  safe  to  camp 
again.  Then  we  ventured  for  the  kyak,  and  got  it  also.  Mr.  Meyer 
and  Fred.  Jamkins  fell  into  the  water.  Luckily,  we  had  two  or  three 
dry  shirts  left,  so  that  they  could  change.  Most  every  man  is  more  or 
less  w^et.  Have  taken  our  tent  down  and  pitched  it  on  the  middle  of 
our  little  piece  of  ice,  with  our  boat  alongside.  Joe  has  built  another 
hut  alongside  the  tent.  We  have  made  our  breakfast  on  a  few  ounces 
of  pemmican  and  bread.  Have  set  a  watch,  and  the  remainder  of  us 
have  laid  down  to  get  some  sleep,  which  we  are  in  need  of.  Wind  W. 
N.W.  Still  blowing  a  gale.  I  think  there  is  a  northeaster  outside,  by 
the  way  the  pass  has  closed. 

Wednesday^  April  9. — Things  were  quiet  last  night.  Wind  N.W. 
Blowing  a  N.E.  gale  outside.  The  sun  has  shown  himself  for  a  few 
minutes.  Mr.  Meyer  shot  him ;  latitude  65^  51'  N.  The  sea  runs  very 
high,  threatening  to  wash  us  off  every  minute.  We  are  in  the  hands  of 
God ;  may  He  preserve  us.  The  ice  is  much  slacker,  and  the  water  is 
coming  nearer.  Things  look  very  bad.  God  knows  how  the  night 
will  end.  Evening. — Washed  out  of  our  tent;  Hannah  from  her  snow- 
hut.  Have  gotten  everything  in  the  boat  ready  for  a  start ;  she  can 
never  live  in  such  a  sea.  The  sun  has  set  very  good.  Land  in  sight. 
It  has  cheered  us  up.    The  women  and  children  are  in  the  boat.    We 
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have  not  a  dry  place  to  walk  about  nor  a  piece  of  fresh-water  ice  to 
eat.  The  sea  has  swept  over  all.  The  ice  is  closing  in  fast ;  the  wind 
and  sea  going  down.  Midnight,  12  o'clock. — Tbings  look  so  qniet, 
and  the  ice  so  closed  around,  that  we  have  pitched  our  tent,  inteudiug 
to  have  a  sleep,  for  we  are  worn  out. 

Thursday^  April  10. — Last  night,  quiet.  Calm  and  cloudy ;  no  sun  has 
shown  itself;  very  warm.    The  ice  close  around.    We  are  prisoners  yet. 

Friday,  April  11. — Calm ;  cloudy.  We  cannot  be  far  from  shore.  We 
saw  a  fox,  some  crows,  and  small  land  birds.  Mr.  Meyer  had  his  fin- 
gers and  toes  frozen  the  other  morning.  The  ice  is  still  close  around  us  ; 
nothing  but  ice  to  be  seen.  We  have  two  large  bergs  nearly  on  top  ot 
us.    Not  a  movement  in  the  ice,  so  calm  and  still. 

Saturday,  April  12. — Light  wind,  S.E. ;  nearly  calm ;  at  times  a  little 
swell.  We  are  still  prisoners,  the  ice  close.  Saw  some  seals,  but  could 
not  get  them.  Very  hungry,  and  likely  to  be  so.  The  sun  shines  for 
the  first  time  in  a  good  many  days;  very  fine.  Mr.  Meyer  took  an  ob- 
servation ;  latitude  55^  35'  N. 

Sunday,  April  13. — Light  wind,  S.W.  The  ice  opened  last  night,  but 
closed  agaui  this  morning ;  it  remained  open  but  a  few  hours.  It  has 
slackened  a  little  to-day,  but  we  cannot  do  anything  in  it.  Last  night, 
splendid  northern  lights.  Mr.  Meyer  took  an  observation ;  55°  23'  NT. 
Saw  some  seals  to-day,  but  the  ice  is  neither  open  nor  close,  so  we  can- 
not do  anything.    We  remain  prisoners  on  this  piece.    All  well. 

Monday,  April  14. — Wind  light,  N.  The  pack  still  closed ;  no  chance 
of  leaving  here  yet.  See  one  or  two  seals  every  day,  but  cannot  get 
them,  as  the  ice  will  not  allow  up  to  go  through  or  over  it.  Weather 
very  fine ;  sea  calm,  or,  1  should  say,  the  ice,  as  there  is  no  water.  Lat- 
itude 5i)^  13'  N.  Our  small  piece  of  ice  is  wearing  away  very  fast;  our 
little  provisions  are  nearly  finished.  Things  look  very  dark ;  starvation 
very  near.    My  trust  is  in  God ;  He  will  bring  us  through.    All  well. 

Tuesday,  April  15. — Nearly  calm ;  very  light  wind,  N.  The  ice  the 
same;  no  change.  Cold  last  night;  snow  fell  very  thick  ;  thought  we 
would  have  a  change  in  the  weather.  The  sun  shines  as  bright  as  ever. 
Splendid  weather  for  making  a  passage,  but  we  cannot  start  Latitude 
54°  58'.  Mr.  Meyer  looks  very  bad.  Hunger  seems  to  have  more  eftect 
on  him  than  on  the  rest  of  us ;  he  gets  weak-looking. 

Wednesday,  April  16. — Wind  increasing  a  little  from  N.N.W.  The  ice 
still  the  same ;  no  swell  on.  My  head  and  face  have  been  swollen  to 
to  twice  their  usual  size.  I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  it,  unless  it  is  the 
ice  head-pillow  and  the  sun.  We  keep  an  hour's  watch  at  night.  Some 
one  has  been  at  the  pemmican  on  their  watch,  and  I  can  put  my  hand 
on  the  man.  He  did  the  same  thing  during  the  winter,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  7th  I  caught  him  in  the  act.  We  have  but  few  days'  provi- 
sions left.  We  came  down  on  them  this  morning ;  rather  weakening 
work,  but  it  must  be  done  to  save  life  as  long  we  can,  which  cannot  be 
much  longer,  unless  something  good  comes  along,  which  I  hope  may 
soon  happen.  The  only  thing  that  troubles  me  is  the  thought  of  canni- 
balism. It  is  a  fearful  thought,  but  may  as  well  be  looked  boldly  in  the 
face  as  otherwise.  If  such  things  are  to  happen  we  must  submit.  May 
God  save  us  I 

Thursday,  April  17. — Light  breeze  from  the  W.  S.W.  The  ice  the 
same — no  opening  yet.  Latitude  64^  27'  N.  We  shot  the  dogs  last 
winter  for  steciling  the  provisions.  If  I  had  my  way,  with  the  consent 
of  all  hands,  I  would  call  out  and  shoot  down  that  two-legged  dog,  who 
has  since  been  at  them.  I  see  most  of  the  men  have  their  faces  swollen, 
but  not  so  badly  as  mine.    All  well,  but  growing  very  weak. 
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Friday^  April  18. — ^Very  light  breeze  from  the  N.  Ten  o'clock.  Joe 
saw  a  Bmall  hole  of  water  half  a  uiile  off.  He  took  his  gnn  and  ven- 
tured over  the  loose  ice.  No  sooner  had  he  gotten  there  than  he  shot  a 
seal,  and  sung  out  for  the  kyak,  as  the  water  made  rapidly.  It  took  an 
hour  to  get  the  kyak  there  and  another  to  get  back.  It  is  a  nice-size  seal, 
and  will  give  us  three  meals  raw,  and  save  us  from  starvation  some  days. 
The  water  is  making  quite  a  lead.  A  joyful  sight  met  our  view  tliis 
morning  when  we  turned  out — ^the  land  in  sight,  bearing  S.W.  We 
could  see  it  very  plainly  this  morning,  but  the  weather  has  become  so 
thick  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  it  for  the  present.  We  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  His  mercy  and  goodness  to  us;  for  we  have  only  a  few  pounds 
of  bread  left  and  sufficient  pemmican  for  to-night.  The  lead  closed  up 
again,  but  the  push  seems  to  have  slackened.  We  had  visitors  today — 
a  crow,  two  small  birds,  and  a  school  of  canvas-back  ducks,  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  1  wish  we  could  have  gotten  a  couple  of 
shots  at  them,  and  knocked  down  a  meal  or  two.  But  they  kept  a  mile 
or  two  off,  so  that  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with  looking  at  them. 
We  divided  the  seal  very  nicely,  losing  nothing  but  the  gall.  We  di- 
vided it  into  sixteen  parts.  One  man  then  turned  his  back,  and  called 
out  the  names,  each  man  stepping  up  and  taking  his  share  of  meat, 
blubber,  and  skin.  The  inside — heart,  kidneys,  liver,  lights,  and 
stomach — were  divided  between  tlie  Esquimaux  and  us.  We  then  gave 
some  blubber  and  rags,  each,  so  that  we  got  a  lire  under  way,  and  cooked 
some  good  soup  from  what  at  other  times  I  would  call  ofi'al.  Cut  up 
tine  in  a  quart  of  soup,  with  a  little  blood,  the  mess  was  highly  relished. 
We  then  turned  in  for  the  night,  thanking  God  for  His  protection  and 
goodness,  to  dream  of  friends  and  happy  days  to  come. 

ISaturduy^  April  19. — Light  breeze  from  the  N.W.,  with  a  very  gentle 
swell  on.  The  ice  is  getting  much  slacker.  No  land  to  be  seen.  Weather 
thick.  No  appearance  of  the  sun  to-day.  Evening,  threatening.  Breez- 
ing up  from  the  N.W.  It  must  be  blowing  from  the  N.E.  The  swell 
increases. 

Sunday^  April  20. — Blowing  a  gale  somewhere.  The  wind  here  from 
the  N.W.  Blowing  a  gale  in  the  N.E.  The  swell  comes  from  there, 
and  is  very  heavy.  The  first  warning  we  had — the  man  on  watch  sang 
out  at  the  moment — a  sea  struck  us,  and,  washing  over  us,  carried  away 
everything  that  was  loose.  This  happened  at  9  o'clock  last  night.  We 
shij^ped  sea  after  sea,  five  and  ten  minutes  after  each  other,  carrying 
away  everything  we  had,  our  tent,  skins,  and  most  of  our  bed-clothing, 
leaving  us  destitute,  with  only  the  few  things  we  could  get  into  the 
boat.  There  we  stood  from  9  in  the  evening  until  7  next  morning,  en- 
during, I  should  say,  what  man  never  stood  before.  The  few  things  we 
saved,  and  the  children,  were  placed  in  the  boat.  The  sea  broke  over 
us  during  that  night  and  morning.  Every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  a 
sea  would  come,  lift  the  boat  and  us  with  it,  carry  us  along  the  ice,  and 
lose  its  strength  near  the  edge,  and  sometimes  on  it.  Then  it  would 
take  us  the  next  fifteen  minutes  to  get  back  to  a  safe  place,  ready  for 
the  next  roller.  So  we  stood  that  long  hour,  not  a  word  spoken  but  the 
commands  to  *'  Hold  on,  my  hearties,  bear  down  on  her,  put  on  all  your 
weight ;"  and  so  we  did,  bearing  down  and  holding  on  like  grim  death. 
Cold,  hungry,  wet,  and  little  prospect  ahead.  At  7  o'clock  there  came 
close  to  us  a  small  piece  of  ice,  which  rode  dry,  and  we  determined  to 
launch  the  boat  and  reach  it,  or  perish.  The  cook  went  overboard,  but 
was  saved.    Landed  there  in  safety,  thank  God.    All  well.    Tired  and 

sleepy. 
Monday^  June  21. — Last  night  and  yesterday  all  hands  wet.    Nothing 
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dry  to  put  on  to-day.  There  is  little  to  dry,  but  we  have  stripped  off 
everything  we  can  spare,  and  are  drying  them.  The  men  are  divided 
into  two  watches,  sleeping  in  the  boat  and  doing  the  best  we  can. 
Hunger  disturbs  us  most.  Nice  breeze  from  the  K.E.  The  ice  around 
very  pressing  and  thick.  We  cannot  get  the  boat  through,  and  must 
remain  for  a  change.  The  sun  hi>«  shown  himself  only  sufficiently  to 
get  an  obserA'ation  ;  latitude  o3o  57'  N. 

Tuesday^  April  22. — Weather  very  bad.  Last  night  commenced  with 
snow-squalls  and  sleet,  and  finished  with  rain.  Rained  all  the  night, 
and  until  12  o'clock  to-day.  Still  remains  very  thick.  The  ice  in  pash 
inclosed  around  us.  It  appears  to  me  we  are  the  sport  and  jest  of  the 
elements.  The  other  night  they  played  with  us  and  our  boat  as  though 
we  were  shuttlecocks.  Men  would  never  believe,  nor  could  pen  de- 
scribe the  scenes  which  we  have  passed  through,  and  yet  live.  Here 
we  are,  half  drowned,  cold,  and  with  no  means  of  shelter.  Everything 
wet  and  no  sun  to  dry  them.  The  scene  looks  bad ;  nothing  to  eat. 
Everything  finished  if  some  relief  does  not  come  along.  I  do  not  know 
what  will  become  of  us.  Fearful  thoughts  enter  my  head  as  to  the 
future.  Mr.  Myer  is  starving;  he  cannot  la«t  long  in  this  state.  Joe 
has  been  off*  on  the  ice  three  times  to-day,  the  little  way  he  can  get,  but 
has  not  seen  anything.  Chewed  on  a  piece  of  skin  this  morning  that 
was  tanned  and  saved  for  clothing ;  ratber  a  tough  and  tasteless  break- 
fast. Joe  ventured  off  on  the  ice  the  fourth  time,  and  after  looking  a 
good  while  from  a  piece  of  iceberg,  Siiw  a  bear  coming  slowly  toward 
us.  He  ran  back  as  fast  as  possible  for  his  gun.  All  of  us  laid  down  and 
remained  perfectly  still,  Joe  and  Hans  going  out  some  distance  to  meet 
the  bear.  Getting  behind  a  hummock,  they  waited  for  him.  Along 
came  Bruin,  thinking  he  was  coming  to  a  meal  instead  of  furnishing  one 
himself.  Clack,  bang  went  two  rifles,  and  down  went  Bruin  to  save  a 
starving  lot  of  men.  The  Lord  be  praised ;  this  is  His  heavenly  work  I 
We  cannot  catch  seal  for  the  pash-ice,  and  we  are  on  a  bad  sealing- 
ground.  He  therefore  sends  a  bear  along  where  bears  are  seldom  seen, 
and  we  certainly  never  expected  to  find  one.  The  poor  bear  was 
hungry  himself;  there  was  nothing  in  his  stomach.  Joe,  poor  fellow, 
looked  very  much  down  on  our  account.  Everything  looks  bright 
again  but  the  atmosphere ;  it  looks  threatening. 

Wednesday^  April  23. — Wind  E.N.E.,  and  later  in  the  day  N.N.E., 
where  1  hope  it  will  remain.  The  weather  still  disagreeable ;  full  of 
rain-squalls  and  cloudy.  Living  nearly  on  raw  bear-meat.  Everything 
wet,  but  brighter  days  coming  soon.  It  cannot  last  much  longer.  Here 
we  are  surrounded  with  the  miserable  pash-ice,  and  cannot  get  fi'ee. 
All  well. 

Thursday  J  April  24. — Wind  !N.KE. ;  sometimes  hauls  around  to  theN. 
Eaiuing  all  night  and  to-day.  Everything  wet  for  some  days  i)a»t  and 
no  chance  of  drying  them.  Saw  a  large  school  of  ducks  at  4  a.  m.,  and 
another  later  in  the  day.  Cannot  be  far  from  land;  we  have  been 
allowed  to  see  it  sometimes,  but  were  driven  off  again.  There  was  a 
fine  lead  of  water  last  night ;  1  thought  we  were  going  to  have  a  change, 
but  it  soon  closed  up  again.    Another  lead  to-day,  but  farther  off. 

Friday^  April  23. — Wind  increased  to  a  gale  last  night  from  the  KB. 
Haining  all  night  and  to  day,  with  snow-squalls.  Launched  the  boat 
at  5  a.m.  The  case  was  desperate;  iiinning  with  a  light- built  boat, 
damaged  as  she  is,  patched  and  scratched  all  over.  But  what  were  we 
to  do  1  The  piece  of  ice  we  were  on  had  wasted  away  so  much  it  would 
never  ride  out  the  gale.  Our  danger  to-day  was  very  great ;  a  gale  of 
wind  blowing;  a  crippled  boat  overloaded;  and  a  fearful  sea  running, 
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filled  with  small  ice  as  sharp  as  knives.  But,  thank  God,  we  came 
Siifely  through  it.  We  are  all  soaking  wet,  in  everything  we  have,  and 
no  chance  of  drying  anything.  We  have  had  neither  sun  nor  moon  lor 
over  a  week.  Not  a  single  star  have  I  seen.  All  is  dark  and  dreary, 
but,  please  God,  it  will  soon  brighten  up.  We  have  struck  the  sealman's 
j^rounds.  I  never  saw  such  an  abundance  of  seals  before;  they  are  in 
schools  like  the  porpoise.  We  hauled  up  on  a  floe  after  eight  hours' 
pull ;  could  make  no  westing.  Shot  some  seals,  but  they  all  sunk ;  Joe 
shot  tbem.    Hard  times. 

Saturday^  April  26. — Joe  shot  a  seal  last  evening  and  broke  the  charm. 
Sans  shot  one  tbis  morning.  Last  night  and  this  morning  fine.  Ice 
Tery  thick  around.  Started  at  6.30  a.  m.,  and  were  beset  two  hours 
afterward.  Pulled  up  on  a  small  piece  of  ice ;  the  best  we  could  find. 
Snowing  all  day.  Repaired  the  boat  here,  which  it  wanted,  and  the 
weather  cleared  up  in  the  afternoon.  Got  some  things  dried  a  little, 
and  half  of  us  turned  in.    Hans  shot  a  seal,  making  two  today. 

Sunday,  April  21. — Yesterday,  wind  light  from  S.E. ;  in  the  evening 
changed  to  N.E.,  blowing  strongly.  Mr.  Myer  took  an  observation 
yesterday ;  latitude  5oO  30'  N.  Snowed  all  night  and  this  forenoon. 
Cleared  up  this  afternoon,  but  remains  thick  and  somewhat  cloudy. 
Plenty  of  water  all  around,  but  cannot  get  to  it.    All  well. 

Monday^  April  2S. — Gale  of  wind  sprung  up  from  the  W. ;  heavy  sea 
running ;  water  washing  over  the  floe.  All  ready  and  standing  by  our 
boat  all  night.  Not  quite  so  bad  as  the  other  night.  Snow-squalls  all 
night  and  daring  the  forenoon.  Launched  the  boat  at  daylight,  (3.30 
a.  m.,)  but  could  get  nowhere  for  the  ice.  Heavj^  sea  and  head-wind ; 
blowing  a  gale  right  in  our  teeth.  Hauled  up  on  apiece  of  ice  at  6  a. 
m,,  and  had  a  few  hours'  sleep,  but  were  threatened  to  be  mashed  to 
pieces  by  some  bergs.  They  were  fighting  quire  a  batMe  in  the 
water,  and  bearing  right,  for  us.  We  called  the  watch,  launched  the 
boat,  and  got  away,  the  wind  blowing  moderately,  and  the  sea  going 
down.  We  left  at  1  p.  m.  The  ice  is  much  slacker,  and  there  is  more 
water  than  I  have  seen  yet.  Joe  shot  three  young  bladder-nose  seals  on 
the  ice,  coming  along,  which  we  took  in  the  boat;  4.30,  steamer  right 
ahead,  and  a  little  to  the  N.  of  us.  We  hoisted  the  colors,  pulled  until 
dark,  trying  to  cut  her  off,  but  she  does  not  sre  us.  She  is  a  sealer, 
bearing  S.W.  Once  she  appeared  to  be  bearing  right  down  upon  us, 
but  I  suppose  she  was  working  through  the  ice.  What  joy  she  caused  I 
We  found  a  small  piece  of  ice  and  boarded  it  for  the  night.  Night  calm 
aud  clear.  The  stars  are  out  the  first  time  for  a  week,  and  there  is  a 
new  moon.  The  sea  quiet,  and  splendid  northern  lights.  Divided  into 
two  watches,  four  hours'  sleep  each.  Intend  to  start  early.  Had  a  good 
pull  this  afternoon ;  made  some  westing.  Cooked  with  blubber  fire. 
Kept  a  good  one  all  night,  so  tbat  we  could  be  seen. 

Tuesday^  April  29. — Morning  fine  and  calm  ;  the  water  quiet.  At  day- 
light sighted  the  steamer  five  miles  off.  Called  the  watch,  launched  the 
boat  aud  made  for  her.  After  an  hour's  pull  gained  on  her  a  good  deal ; 
another  hour,  and  we  got  fast  in  the  ice ;  could  get  no  farther.  Landed 
on  a  piece  of  ice,  and  hoisted  our  colors  from  an  elevated  place.  Mus- 
tered our  rifles  and  pistols,  and  fired  together,  makhig  a  considerable  re- 
port. .Fired  three  rounds,  and  was  answered  by  three  shots,  the  steamer 
at  the  same  time  heading  for  us.  He  headed  N.,  then  S.E.,  and  kept  on 
80  all  day.  He  tried  to  work  through  the  ice,  but  could  not.  Very 
strange ;  I  should  think  any  sailing-vessel,  much  less  a  steamer,  could  get 
through  with  ease.  We  tired  several  rounds  and  kept  our  colors  flying, 
bat  he  came  no  nearer.    He  was  not  over  four  or  five  miles  distant. 
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Late  in  the  afternoou  be  steamed  away,  bearing  S.W.  We  gave  him 
np.  In  the  evening  he  hove  in  sight  again,  but  farther  off.  W  hile  look- 
ing at  hiin,  another  stranger  hove  in  sight,  so  that  we  have  two  sealers 
near,  one  on  each  side  of  us,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  be  picked  up  by 
either  of  them.  At  sunset  sighted  land  S.W.,  a  long  way  off.  Mr. 
Meyer  took  an  observation  to  day ;  latitude  53^  4' N.  Hans  ciiught  a 
seal,  very  small  and  young;  a  perfect  baby  of  a  seal.  Driedmostof  oar 
things  to-day. 

Wednesday^  April  30. — Five  a.  m. ;  weather  thick  and  toggy.  Glori- 
ous sight  when  fog  broke;  a  steamer  cl<»se  to  us.  She  sees  us  and  bears 
down  on  us.  We  are  saved,  thank  God  I  We  are  safe  on  board  the 
Tigress,  of  Saint  John's,  Captain  Bartlett.  He  says  the  other  steamer 
could  not  have  seen  us,  as  the  captain  is  noted  for  his  humanity.  The 
Tigress  musters  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  the  kindest  and  most 
obliging  1  have  ever  met.    Picked  up  in  latitude  53^  35'  N. 

Tlmrsday^  May  1, — Weather  very  fine.  Going  north,  sealing.  The 
steamer  we  saw  on  the  29th  was  the  Eagle,  of  St.  John's,  Captain  Jaek- 
mann,  noted  for  his  humanity  in  saving  life.  He  has  received  two  medals 
for  saving  life.  The  captain  of  this  steamer  says  if  that  man  had  seen 
us,  and  could  not  have  gotten  to  us  with  the  steamer,  he  would  have 
sent  his  men  on  the  ice  and  carried  us  off.  Caught  some  seals  to-day. 
Joe  is  in  his  glory,  shooting  seals.  We  are  getting  on  first-rate,  eatiug 
and  sleeping. 

Friday.  May  2. — Morning  thick  and  clondy,  with  snow-squalls. 
Boarded  by  the  captain  of  the  Walrus,  Captain  De  Lang.  Two  other 
steamers  close  to  us,  going  N.  Very  linvf  seals  caught  yet;  weather  and 
ice  unfavorable.  Afternoon ;  increased  to  a  gale ;  blowing  very  heavily. 
The  night  promises  to  be  very  severe.  The  crew  on  board  this  steamer, 
one  hundred  and  twentv  in  number,  are  like  a  band  of  brothers.  Tbey 
are  all  Newfoundland  men,  and  are  very  kiud  to  each  other.  No  wran- 
gling there;  a  new  thing  on  board  ship. 

Saturday,  May  3. — Blowing  a  fearful  gale  from  N.  N.W.,  with  a  heavy 
swell  from  the  N.E.  Blowing  fearfully  all  night,  and  continues  to  do 
so.  These  steamers  must  be  very  strong;  they  endure  great  punish- 
ment. She  is  in  the  ice,  getting  knocks  that  one  would  think  wonld 
go  right  through  her,  but  the  men  seem  to  think  nothing  of  it.  We  are 
treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  by  them;  they  never  think  they  are 
doing  enough  for  us. 

Sunday^  May  4. — Surrounded  in  the  ice.  Gale  continued  last  ni|^ht 
and  this  morning;  lost  its  force  at  noon.  Blowing  very  strongly  Ironi 
N.W.  Weather  clear  but  cold ;  more  like  March  than  May.  Had  divine 
service  to-day — the  first  we  have  had  since  Captain  Hall's  death.  We 
had  some  of  the  bear-meat  left  when  the  steamer  came  along;  so  the 
bear  saw  us  out  of  danger  and  the  Tigress  took  us  from  it. 

Wednesday,  May  5. — The  steamer  beset  in  the  ice.  A  man  from  aloft 
saw^  a  hirge  number  of  seals,  some  four  or  five  miles  off.  All  hands  over 
the  side,  and  made  for  them.  The  captain's  son  no  sooner  arrived  there 
and  fired  the  first  shot  than  the  cartridge  burst,  and  shattered  his  hand 
very  badly.  Some  of  the  men  came  back  with  him,  spoiling  their  work 
for  some  time.  They  killed  seven  or  eight  hundred  seals  before  sunset. 
The  steamer  could  not  come  to  their  assistance,  so  they  left  them  on  the 
ice  all  night.  The  men  seem  to  be  afraid  tbe  other  steamers  will  make 
free  with  them.  They  are  close  to  where  they  were  killed.  We  have 
been  steaming  all  day,  trying  to  force  a  passage,  but  the  ice  is  too  close; 
it  may  open  and  let  us  through  to-night.  The  Ej^quimaux  and  most  of 
our  men  are  complaining  of  swollen  legs  and  feet,  diarrhea,  and  severe 
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headache.  All  of  us  are  saffering  with  something.  I  wish  we  were 
ashore,  so  that  we  could  get  some  medicine;  we  are  in  need  of  it. 

Tuesday^  May  6. — Very  dirty  day.  Strong  wind  N.N.W.  The  crew 
started  for  their  seals  at  the  first  streak  of  day.  Nearly  all  of  them 
were  stolen  by  the  other  steamers.  The  ice  slacked  a  little,  and  we 
pushed  the  steamer  through,  so  that  we  got  our  men,  and  what  seals 
were  left,  on  board.  They  marked  their  seals:  so  there  will  be  a  lawsuit 
over  it.  Blowing  a  heavy  gale  from  the  KW.  One  of  the  sealers  has 
had  her  side  beaten  in  by  an  iceberg. 

Wednesday^  May  7. — Blowing  a  heavy  gale  all  night,  N.W.  Seven 
a.  m.,  turned  her  head  S.,  and  are  running  out  the  ice ;  looks  like  going 
hoDje.  The  engine  broke  down )  now  repairing  it.  She  answers  well 
under  canvas.  Think  we  shall  arrivein  Saint  John's  on  Friday  morning. 
We  are  all  very  ill.  I  think  if  we  had  run  into  warm  weather  quick  "?e 
would  have  been  much  worse.  Some  medicine  and  a  little  care  will  set 
us  all  right. 

Thur^yy  May  8. — ^Very  light  breeze  from  the  N.  Still  under  sail. 
Will  be  in  Saint  John's  early  in  the  morning,  I  think  4  p.  m.  Engine 
started.  Under  steam.  We  are  going  to  Bay  Roberts,  first  to  land  the 
boats  and  sealing-gear.  Then  they  will  start  for  Saint  John's :  Con- 
ception Bay  it  is  called.  The  principal  harbor  is  called  Harbor  Grace ; 
quite  a  fine  little  town.  There  the  principal  merchants  live.  A  great 
many  sealers  go  in  there. 

Friday  J  May  9. — ^Bay  Roberts.  W^nt  on  shore,  where  we  were  re- 
ceived very  kindly  by  the  inhabitants.  The  American  consul,  from 
Harbor  Grace,  and  other  gentlemen,  came  to  see  us,  and  were  very  kipd, 
doing  all  they  possibly  could.  Several  kind  persons  came  from  there, 
and  showed  the  greatest  kindness  to  us.  We  are  getting  paid  for  our 
sufferings  while  on  the  ice.  It  is  a  very  splendid  bay,  with  very  neat  and 
comfortable  houses.    The  people  are  very  intelligent  and  kind. 

Saturday  and  Sunday^  May  10  and  11. — ^Very  fine.  Receiving  and  pay- 
ing visits.  The  inhabitants  are  doing  all  they  can  for  our  relief  and 
comfort.  Mr.  J.  Kelpam,  the  man  we  are  living  on  shore  with,  is  very 
kind,  giving  us  the  use  of  his  horses  and  carriage,  driving  us  out  him- 
self, showing  us  the  country,  and  naming  all  interesting  places,  free  of 
charge. 

28  N 


POLARIS  investigation-Continued. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  11, 1873. 

Examination  conducted  on  board  United  Stateg  steamer'Tallapoosa 
at  the  navy-yard,  Washington,  D.  C,  of  the  party  under  Captain  Bad- 
dington,  from  the  North  Polar  Expedition  in  the  tfnited  States  steamer 
Polaris,  said  party  having  been  rescned  by  the  whaler  Bavenseraig,  car- 
ried to  Dundee,  Scotland,  returned  to  New  York  City,  and  brought  from 
that  port  to  Washington  by  the  Tallapoosa. 

The  names  of  the  rescued  party  are  as  follows : 

Captain  S.  O.  Buddington, 

First  Mate  H.  C.  Chester. 

Second  Mate  William  Morton. 

Dr.  Emil  Bessels. 

First  Engineer  Emil  Schumann. 

Second  Engineer  A.  A.  Odell. 

Seamen  Herman  Siemans,  Henry  Hovey,  and  Noah  Hayes. 

Carpenter  Nathaniel  Coffin. 

Fireman  Walter  Campbell. 

At  11.30  a.  m.  Hon.  George  M.  Eobeson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  ac- 
companied by  Commodore  I^ynolds,  and  Captain  Howgate,  of  the  Sig- 
nal Service,  assembled  at  the  navy -yard  on  board  the  Tallapoosa,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  statements  of  the  rescued  party. 

The  first  witness  who  was  examined  was  Captain  S.  O.  Buddington, 
who,  in  reply  to  interrogatories,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Secretary  Robeson  : 

Question.  Captain,  you  are  aware  that,  when  the  party  from  the  Po- 
laris who  were  on  the  ice-floe  arrived,  we  thought  it  proper  to  examine 
them  and  obtain  their  full  statements  with  a  view  to  preserving  every- 
thing, not  only  that  the  Government  may  be  informed  of  what  has  been 
done  and  what  has  been  omitted,  but  that  whatever  there  was  of  value 
to  history  or  science  might  be  secured  at  once;  it  seems  also  proper  that 
we  should  go  on  with  your  party  in  the  same  way,  so  that  we  may  have 
the  statements  of  everybody  freely  and  fully  made  from  their  own  recol- 
lection of  what  occurred.  We  have  sent  for  you  first  as  the  commander 
of  the  expedition  after  the  death  of  Captain  Hall,  and  we  desire  you  to 
give  a  statement,  so  far  as  you  can,  of  everything  which  seems  to  have 
any  reference  to  the  subject-matter.    What  is  your  name  t 

Answer.  Sidney  O.  Buddington ;  I  live  in  Groton,  Connecticut ;  my 
profession  is  whaling. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  t 

Answer.  Since  the  summer  of  1840. 
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QaestioD.  State  on  what  ships,  so  far  as  you  can  recollect. 

Answer.  The  Julins  Caesar,  William  C.  Nye,  of  New  London ;  the 
Minerva  Smith,  of  New  Bedford ;  the  Franklin,  of  New  Bedford.  I 
sailed  two  voyages  in  the  William  C.  Nye.  I  sailed  two  voyages  in  the 
McGlellan,  of  New  London,  and  four  voyages  in  the  brig  Georgiana,  of 
New  London,  and  one  in  the  bark  George  Henry,  of  New  London ;  also 
three  in  the  schooner  Franklin,  of  New  London. 

Question.  You  commanded  some  of  those  ships  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  State  fully  what  positions  you  occupied  on  board  of  them. 

Answer.  1  was  mate  of  the  Minerva  Smith,  the  Franklin,  and  the  Mc- 
Glellan, and  second  mate  and  boat-steerer  in  the  William  C.  Nye.  I  was 
before  the  mast  in  the  Julius  CsBsar.  I  was  also  mate  of  the  McGlellan 
two  voyages.  I  was  master  of  the  brig  Georgiana  four  voyages,  and  of 
the  George  Henry  one,  the  schooner  Franklin  three,  and  the  bark  Odd* 
Fellow  one ;  the  Concordia  one. 

Question.  Had  you  been  much  in  the  northern  waters  previous  to 
this  voyage  f 

Answer.  Since  the  spring  of  1850.  On  the  7th  of  March  I  sailed  for 
that  country  as  mate  of  the  McGlellan,  of  New  London. 

Question.  You  cruised  in  what  waters  t 

Answer.  We  were  in. Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis  Straits,  and  several  times 
during  the  season  in  sight  of  Gape  York,  but  couldn't  get  through. 

Question.  You  have  never  been  higher  than  Gape  York  before  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  Had  you  ever  spent  a  winter  north  in  those  waters! 

Answer.  Ten  before  this  voyage.  In  Frobisher's  Bay  and  that  vicin- 
ity— what  is  named  now  Gyrus  Field's  Bay.  I  spent  two  winters  there, 
and  two  in  what  is  called  Gomelius  Grinnell's  Bay,  and  the  rest  in  Gum- 
berland  Gulf.  I  sailed  with  the  Polaris  from  Washington  when  she  left 
here  as  sailing  and  ice  master;  went  from  here  to  New  York,  and  from 
New  York  to  New  London ;  from  New  London  to  Saint  John's,  and 
from  Saint  John's  to  Fiskernaes ;  next  to  Holsteinberg,  and  then  to  Disco. 
After  leaving  Disco  we  went  to  Upernavik,  and  from  there  to  a  little 
place  where  we  just  stopped,  but  did  not  anchor.  Gaptain  Hall  went 
ashore  and  got  a  few  dogs.    We  anchored  at  Tessuisak. 

Question.  Did  anything  of  interest- happen  after  you  left  New  York 
to  the  time  you  anchored  at  Tessuisak  If 

Answer.  Nothing,  except  that  there  was  some  little  difficulty  in  Disco; 
Gaptain  Davenport  came  aboard  and  had  a  talk  about  it.  Gaptain  Hall 
had  a  very  sUght  difficulty  with  me  about  some  of  my — well,  it  was  a 
very  careless  trick  in  me,  and  he  gave  me  a  reprimand  on  leaving  St. 
John's.  I  apologized  about  it  in  the  best  way  I  could,  and  there  wa« 
nothing  more  thought  about  it  by  either  him  or  myself.  After  we  left 
St.  John's  Gaptain  Hall  came  to  me  about  2  o'clock  one  night ;  we  were 
bound  for  Holsteidberg ;  he  said  that  he  wanted  to  go  into  Biskernaes ; 
we  were  then  nearly  abreast  of  it,  and  he  wanted  me  to  change  my 
course  and  go  there.  I  got  up,  looked  at  the  chart,  went  on  deck,  and 
had  the  course  altered ;  that  was  all  of  any  note  that  happened.  Noth- 
ing of  any  great  importance  happened  after  we  left  Tessuistik  until  we 
got  to  the  latitude  which  Gaptain  Hall  made,  82^  26^ 

I  have  here  my  general  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ship,  which 
was  written  after  we  were  rescued,  and  while  on  board  the  whaler  Ra- 
venscraig.  I  dated  and  signed  it  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1873.  It  contains  a  general  report  of  the  operations  of  the  ship, 
and  of  my  proceedings,  more  especially  after  Gaptain  Hall  leit  the  ship 
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to  go  on  his  final  sledge  journey.  It  contains  substantially  all  that  oc- 
curred, and  I  can  supply  any  further  information  you  may  desire  by  my 
personal  examination. 

Question.  Describe  generally  what  you  did  after  you  left  Tessuisak. 

Answer.  We  ran  to  the  westward  twenty-five  miles  in  a  thick  fog 
among  heavy  bergs ;  ran  very  slowly  through  the  night  about  twenty-five 
miles ;  we  shaped  the  course  for  Cape  York,  and  nothing  of  any  impor- 
tance happened  ;  we  met  with  a  very  little  ice.  The  next  day,  in  the 
afternoon,  we  raised  Cape  York  not  far  from  6  o'clock.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  had  some  little  ice  to  contend  with,  but  none  to  speak  of  until 
we  got  up  abreast  of  Cape  Parry,  (or  Perry ;)  there  we  had  quite  a  lot, 
but  it  was  very  light,  and  we  got  through  with  it  quite  easily.  We 
passed  Cairn  Point;  from  there  we  shaped  the  course  for  Cai)e 
Frazier ;  as  we  came  up  to  Cape  Frazier  the  ice  made  in  close  to 
the  land.  Captain  Hall  landed  there  and  staid  a  few  minutes 
with  the  boat's  crew.  Mr.  Chester,  I  beliefve,  landed  with  him. 
There  was  quite  a  strong  tide  setting  to  the  southward  at  the  time,  and 
we  were  up  to  the  heavy  ice  then  ;  that  is  where  we  first  came  into  the 
heavy  ice.  We  passed  that,  and  up  Kennedy  Channel  we  had  no  ice  at 
all,  nothing  to  speak  of,  or  to  prevent  the  ship  from  going  where  she 
chose.  We  had  some  fog.  The  next  morning  after  passing  through 
Kennedy  Channel  the  fog  was  very  thick.  We  stopped  to  get  observa- 
tions at  12  o'clock,  and  got  some  very  good  ones.  Most  of  us,  and  my- 
self among  them,  got  Sl^  20^  That  was  the  morning  after  passing 
through  Kennedy  Channel.  I  should  have  to  refer  to  dates  to  give  them 
to  you.  After  12  o'clock  the  fog  lifted,  and  we  had  a  clear  run,  with  a 
strong  head- wind,  however,  up  through  that  open  place  shown  on  Meyer's 
chart,  which,  in  my  way  of  talking,  I  have  called  "  Hall's  Basin."  It  is 
the  widest  part  of  the  channel  there  between  the  shores.  We  had  passed 
Cape  Constitution  clear  of  ice,  and  we  passed  Cape  Lieber  clear  of  ice ;  a 
little  was  sticking  to  the  shore,  but  not  much.  We  passed  Lady  Frank- 
lin's Bay,  which  we  did  not  see,  as  we  were  rather  on  the  other  shore. 
We  passed  up  to  Eobeson  Channel.  The  wide  part  is  across  from  what 
is  now  called  Polaris  Bay  to  Cape  Lieber  on  the  west  side,  and  stretch- 
ing up  to  Wrangel  Bay  on  the  same  side. 

Question.  You  have  been  accustomed  to  calling  the  water  between 
what  is  known  as  the  Southern  Fiord  and  Franklin  Bay,  which  makes 
the  widest  part  there,  Hall's  Basin  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  ice  at  Cape  Frazier  extended  pretty  close  to  the 
shore,  but  left  room  inshore  to  go  by,  as  we  passed.  We  had  no  more  up 
the  channel.  We  went  on  with  clear  water  but  a  head- windithrough  this 
basin  up  into  the  straits  above,  not  making  any  stoi>,  except  tliat  one, 
to  get  our  observations.  We  passed  by  the  mouth  of  ^Newman's  Bay 
and  saw  it  was  clear  of  ice.  In  the  morning,  about  4  o'clock,  we  came 
to  a  full  stop,  and  Captain  Hall  told  me  to  go  in  on  the  east  side.  There 
was  no  chance  to  get  westward  or  any  way,  except  into  the  east  from 
where  we  were,  and  he  said  we  would  look  for  a  harbor.  1  accordingly 
steered  square  in  across  the  channel  for  the  east  side  and  ran  alongside 
of  one  heavy  fide  about  six  miles,  by  Walker's  patent  log,  and  in  the 
evening  the  captain  tried  to  land  with  Captain  Tyson ;  but  the  tide  was 
running  so  fiist  he  could  not  get  ashore  without  losing  his  boat,  on 
account  of  the  ice.  That  night  we  had  it  foggy.  That  was  at  what  is 
called  Repulse  Harbor,  above  Newman's  Bay.  The  next  morning  he 
tried  to  land  again.  We  knocked  about  that  night  and  took  every  ad- 
vantage to  get  north  that  we  best  could,  but  did  not  succeed.  It  was 
foggy  during  the  night — somewhat  misty.    Next  morning  Captain  Hall 
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landed  again  with  Mr.  Tyson — or  rather  tried  to  land  at  the  same  spot, 
bat  they  couldn't  get  ashore.  They  came  near  losing  their  boat,  as  was 
reported  to  me.  It  was  all  I  conkl  do  to  keep  the  shore  there,  the 
heavy  floe  was  going  so  fast.  There  was  a  little  water  inside,  but  it 
was  a  very  strong  tide.  It  was  about  the  full  of  the  moon,  I  think ;  I 
do  not  recollect  now,  exactly ;  but  I  know  there  was  a  very  strong  tide 
running  to  the  south.  We  Lad  the  ship  under  steam,  and  when  Captain 
Hsdl  came  aboard  he  took  a  look  at  it,  and  I  recommended  strongly  that 
we  should  go  to  Newman's  Bay,  which  would  be  an  open  place.  That 
was  about  eight  or  ten  miles  south  of  us.  That  was  the  only  place  I 
could  see,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  go  in  there,  and  if  the  channel  cleared 
we  could  see  it  and  be  open  to  it,  ^nd  not  run  the  risk  of  getting  beset  in 
the  ice  in  trying  to  stay  out  there.  He  held  a  council  with  the  officers — 
Dr.  Bessels  and  myself,  and  the  others — which  I  have  here,  that  was 
written  down  as  it  occurred,  I  believe,  word  for  word.  (Paper  is  now 
marked  "  No.  1,  B.^'j 

It  read  as  follows : 

^^  Consultation  held  on  board  the  Polaris  in  regard  to  getting  further 
north  with  the  vessel,  the  vessel  being  on  the  east  side  looking  for  a 
harbor.  Dr.  Bessels,  Mr.  Meyers,  Captain  Tyson,  Captain  Budding- 
ton,  Mr.  Morton,  and  Mr.  Chester.  Doctor  wanted  to  cross  the  straits  to 
look  for  a  harbor,  as  being  better  for  sledge  journeys,  while  the  east  side 
was  better  for  navigation,  if  we  could  not  get  further  north.  Mr.  Mor- 
ton coincided  with  Dr.  Bessels ;  Mr.  Meyers  had  the  same  opinion ; 
Mr.  Chester  to  get  as  far  north  as  possible ;  Captain  Tyson  to  get  into 
harbor  as  soon  as  possible ;  Captain  Buddington  to  keep  on  east  side  as 
being  better  for  navigation,  and  certainly  better  for  sledge  journeys.  It 
was  impossible  to  get  further  north  on  account  of  the  pack.  Go  along 
the  coast  on  the  east  side  of  the  straits  southward  until  a  harbor  is 
reached,  which  could  be  done  in  a  short  time.  There  had  been  seen  one  a 
few  miles  to  the  south  of  present  position  of  the  vessel.  It  was  decided 
by  the  commander  to  cross  the  straits.  In  doing  so  we  got  beset  by  the 
pack  and  drifted  back  about  fifty  miles." 

Captain  Buddikgton,  (resuming:)  That  paper  was  \^ritten  down  at  the 
time,  and  it  was  the  same  in  Captain  Hall's  journal,  which,  unfortunately, 
has  been  lost.    It  was  left  on  the  ice. 

Question.  Is  this  paper  in  your  handwriting  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  it  was  written  by  mj'  instructions.  It  is  a  record  of 
the  consultation  and  opinions  given  at  the  time,  written  down  by  my 
instructions  by  Captain  Hall's  cleik,  perhaps  about  a  week  after  it  oc- 
curred. The  same  thing  was  written  down  by  Mr.  Meyers  in  Captain 
Hall's  journal.  Captain  Hall  once  read  it  to  me  from  his  journal,  and 
I  got  the  clerk  to  write  down  a  copy  of  it,  which  is  this  copy.  There 
was  something  said,  I  believe,  on  board  the  ship  about  it  not  being  a 
proper  way  to  do  business,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  I  spoke  to 
Captain  Hall  about  it.  This  statement  is  entirely  correct,  not  only 
according  to  my  recollection  at  the  time  when  it  was  written  down,  but 
according  to  my  recollection  now,  and  according  to  my  recollection  from 
Captain  Hall's  journal,  and  it  is  according  to  my  recollection  of  the  facts 
as  they  occurred. 

Question.  What  happened  then  t 

Answer.  Captain  Hall  told  me  to  cross  the  straits,  and  if  we  could 
not  succeed  we  would  come  back  and  go  into  this  bay,  now  called  New- 
man's Bay  on  the  chart,  but  in  doing  so  we  got  beset  in  the  heavy  ice 
and  drifted  away  to  the  southward.  We  were  drifting  part  of  the  time 
against  quite  a  strong  southerly  wind. 
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The  4th  of  September,  at  night,  we  got  ont.  The  ice  slacked  up  and 
we  had  steam  on.  We  had  landed  some  provisions  daring  this  time  in 
a  heavy  floe,  but  had  got  them  back  on  board.  We  were  fast  between 
two  heavy  noes,  and  we  landed  all  our  deck -load,  pretty  much,  and  a 
good  deal  from  below.  As  the  ice  began  to  slack  up  we  took  it  aboard 
again,  and  on  the  eVening  of  the  4th  of  September  the  ice  slacked  up  80 
that  we  succeeded  in  getting  inshore  and  got  into  the  lead  of  water 
that  made  inside  from  Cape  Lupton.  There  was  always  water  there 
when  there  was  any  anywhere;  we  had  it  all  summer  there,  more  or 
less.  After  the  ice  iirst  broke  we  could  not  get  back  into  Newman's 
Bay  though.  The  ice  swept  up  the  bay  to  Cape  Lupton.  Captain  Hall 
went  on  the  ice  and  looked  for  himself!^  and  told  me  there  was  no  use  to 
try  to  go  up  any  further.  We  could  not  get  up  Eobeson  Channel  on  ac- 
count of  the  ice,  which  swept  close  in  to  Cape  Lupton ;  it  did  so  all  the 
summer.  I  tried  several  times  to  get  up  there,  and  I  always  came  to  a 
stop.  Getting  back  to  the  ship  you  would  think  you  could  go  right  by 
by  the  looks  of  the  water,  but  as  soon  as  you  would  get  up,  there  was  a 
block.  Finding  we  could  not  get  up  we  went  to  landing  our  provisions 
and  stores  and  made  ready  to  \i  inter  there.  This  was  the  place  which 
Captain  Hall  called  "Thank  God"  Harbor.  We  landed  pretty  much 
everything  that  we  wanted  to  land  and  made  all  the  room  in  the  ship 
that  was  necessary.    We  put  up  the  observatory  on  shore. 

During  the  month  of  September  Mr.  Chester  and  the  doctor  went  on  a 
musk-ox  hunt,  and  returned,  I  think,  on  the  26th. 

Afterward  a  party  went  to  the  southward,  Mr.  Meyers  among  them, 
a  short  journey  of  one  day  to  get  some  bearings  of  the  other  shore. 
They  were  sent  by  Captain  Hall.  Some  of  the  Esquimaux  were  out 
sealing  a  good  deal  of  the  time  and  general  work  was  going  on.  Until 
Captain  Hall  started  noith  on  a  sledge  jouriiey,  things  were  going  on 
very  quietly  and  appeared  to  be  all  right. 

I  here  produce  the  orders  which  he  left  me. 

The  said  orders,  comprising  eight  pages  of  foolscap,  are  now  marked 
"  No.  2,  B,''  and  read  as  follows : 

"United  States  steamship  Polaris,  C.  F.  Hall,  commanding. 

(Official.) 

"  Sib  :  I  am  about  to  proceed  on  a  sledge  journey  for  the  object  of 
determining  how  far  north  the  land  extends  on  the  east  side  of  the 
strait  in  which  the  Polaris  is  wintering,  and  also  to  prospect  for  a  feasi- 
ble inland  route  to  the  northward  for  next  spring's  sledging,  in  my  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  north  pole ;  this  route  to  be  suiopted  providing  the 
ice  of  this  strait  should  be  found  so  hummocky  that  sledging  over  it 
should  be  impracticable,  and  furthermore  to  hunt  musk-cattle,  believ- 
ing and  knowing  as  I  do,  from  experience,  that  all  the  fresh  me^t  for 
use  of  a  ship's  company  thus  situated — as  is  that  of  the  Polaris — should 
be  secured  before  the  long  arctic  night  closes  upon  us. 

"  You  will  as  soon  as  possible  have  the  remainder  of  the  stores  and 
provisions  that  are  on  shore  taken  out  under  the  plain  by  the  observa- 
tory and  there  placed  with  the  other  stores  and  provisions  in  as  com- 
plete order  as  possible.  You  will  have  each  kind  by  itself  as  near  as 
may  be.  Yon  will  have  the  ship's  houses  (winter  awnings)  put  up  as 
designed.  Have  the  night-watch  kept  up  in  accordance  with  my  writ- 
ten instructions  of  September  23,  with  merely  this  change:  that  the 
watch  is  to  be  continued  until  the  cook  commences  his  morning  work. 
Have  every  light  in  the  ship  extinguished  at  9  p.  m. ;  except  from  this 
hour  a  caudle-light  is  to  be  allowed  forward  for  the  use  of  the  watch. 
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'^  Yoa  will  see  that  no  more  coal  is  consamed  in  any  stove  of  the  ship 
than  actually  is  necessary.  I  find  by  the  thermometer,  placed  in  the 
men's  quarters  forward  and  both  cabins  aft,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  kept  far  higher  than  it  should  be,  both  for  economy  in  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  and  for  the  health  of  the  ship's  company,  the  ther- 
mometer through  the  day  and  evening  ranging  from  GO  to  70  degrees. 
Therefore  you  will  require  no  more  coal  shall  be  consumed  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  thermometer,  forward  and  aft,  at  50^  through  the 
day  and  evening.  A  very  small  fire  to  be  allowed  forward,  to  be  kept 
up  irom  9  p.  m.  through  the  night ;  but  the  one  aft  to  be  discontinued 
at  9  p.  ra.  Have  the  dogs  well  cared  for,  feeding  them  every  other  day. 
Look  out  some  good  warm  place  in  the  ship  for  the  puppies,  and  have 
them  well  nursed. 

<*  Have  Mr.  Morton  get  and  open  one  can  of  pemmican,  and  deal  it 
out  economically  to  the  puppies. 

^^  I  have  great  hopes  of  securing  many  musk -cattle  on  my  sledge 
journey,  and  then  we  can  spare  much  of  our  ship's  provisions  to  the 
dogs.  Should  any  such  calamity  be  in  store  for  the  Polaris — which  I 
pray  to  God  may  not  be — that  a  storm  from  the  northward  should  drive 
the  ice  out  of  Thank  God  Harbor,  and  the  Polaris  with  it,  during  the 
coming  spring-tides,  then  have  steam  gotten  up  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  lose  no  time  in  getting  the  vessel  back  again  to  her  former  position; 
but  should  the  Polaris  be  driven  into  the  moving  pack-ice  of  the  straits 
and  become  beset,  and  you  should  not  be  able  to  get  her  released,  then, 
unfortunately,  the  vessel  and  all  on  board  must  go  to  the  southward, 
drifting  with  the  pack,  God  only  knowing  where  and  when  you  and  the 
ship's  company  will  find  means  to  escape.  It  might,  in  this  case,  be 
that  such  a  drift  movement  would  occur  as  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  Grinnell  expedition  of  1851-'52,  and  of  the  Fox,  under  McClin- 
tock,  1857-^58;  and  whenever  you  should  get  released,  if  anywhere  be- 
tween Cape  Alexander  or  Cape  ^ork,  or  between  the  latter  and  the 
arctic  circle,  you  will  then  make  your  way  to  Godhaven,  in  Disco  Island; 
and  if  the  Polaris  remains  sea- worthy  you  will  fill  her  with  the  coal,  stores, 
and  provisions,  and  the  next  fall,  of  1872,  steam  back  to  this  place. 

'^  If  the  vessel  should  become  a  wreck,  or  disabled  from  the  imminent 
exposure  and  danger  of  such  an  ice-drift  as  referred  to,  then  all  possi- 
ble use  of  your  best  judgment  must  be  brought  into  play  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  lives  of  all  belonging  to  the  expedition. 

"  You  will,  at  your  earliest  moment  of  escape,  acquaint  the  Goveru- 
tnent  of  the  United  States  with  the  whole  of  the  circumstances;  and 
should  one  of  those  circumstances  be  the  loss  of  the  Polaris,  I,  and  my 
small  party  that  is  absent  to  accompany  me  in  the  proposed  sledge 
journey,  would  remain  here  to  make  discoveries  to  the  north  pole,  mak- 
ing Thank  God  Harbor  our  headquarters,  and  all  the  time  feel  certain 
that  our  country  would  lose  no  time  in  sending  us  aid  in  carrying  out 
the  great  object  of  the  expedition. 

^^  Although  I  feel  that  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  Polaris  is  safely 
lodged  in  her  winter  position,  yet  we  know  not  what  a  storm  may 
quickly  bring  forth.  A  full  storm  from  the  south  can  send  the  pack  of 
the  strait  impinging  upon  the  land-pack  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  cast  the  Polaris  high  and  dry  upon  the  land. 

'^During  the  coming  spring-tides  let  great  vigilance  be  exercised, 
especially  during  any  gale  or  storm,  at  the  time  of  high  tides. 

'*As  soon  as  time  will  al  ow,  have  snow-blocks  cut  from  the  drifts  un- 
der the  lee  of  the  hill  by  the  observatory,  and  sledged  over  to  the  Po- 
laris, the  same  to  be  placed  about  her  as  an  embankment. 
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<<  Ton  will  have  plank  and  boxes  so  pljiced  nnder  the  poop  that  the 
dogs  cannot  get  to  the  rawhide  wheel-ropes. 

*^  The  usual  routine  of  the  ship  that  I  have  established  will  be  gone 
through  with  each  day  during  my  absence.  You  will  see  that  this  is 
carried  out,  including  church-service  each  Sabbath. 

"  The  duties  that  devolve  upon  Mr.  Morton,  by  my  appointment,  are 
that  of  paymaster  and  yeoman.  He  has  full  charge,  under  my  direc- 
tion, of  all  the  accounts,  stores,  and  provisions  on  board  the  Polaris, 
and  on  shore,  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

'^  Whatever  relates  to  the  consumption  and  use  of  said  stores  and 
provisions,  Mr.  Morton  has  charge  of  and  will  be  made  responsible 
for  the  same.  I  am  sure  this  trust  which  I  have  committed  to  Mr.  Mor- 
ton will  be  carried  out  with  fidelity,  and  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
service  of  the  United  States  Government  in  this  its  North  Polar  Expe- 
dition. 

''All  the  fuel,  kindling,  and  coal  before  being  used  must  pass  through 
the  hands  of  Noah  Hayes,  who  must  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  same, 
which  he  must  vouch  to  Mr.  Morton,  or  he  may  render  the  amount  to 
the  chief  engineer  and  the  latter  to  Mr.  Morton ;  no  box,  barrel,  or 
anything  else,  furnished  with  provisions,  must  be  opened  by  Mr. 
Morton.  So  far  as  these  and  all  other  orders  I  have  issued,  you  will 
have  carried  out.  You  will  keep  a  journal  of  all  proceedings  during  my 
absence  and  transmit  the  same  to  me  on  my  return.  You  will  not  omit 
to  note  such  violations  of  orders  that  are  or  may  be  given,  and  by 
whom ;  nor  will  you  omit  to  note  the  conduct  of  any  and  all.  Hoping 
that  God  will  protect  you  and  help  you  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
that  devolve  upon  you,  I  bid  you  adieu  and  all  those  of  my  command, 
trusting  on  my  return  to  find  all  well,  and  trusting,  too,  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  say  that  my  sledge  journey,  under  the  protection  and  guidance 
of  Heaven,  has  been  a  complete  success,  having  made  a  higher  north- 
ing and  nearer  approach  to  the  north  pole  than  any  white  man  before, 
and  that  a  practicable  inland  sledge  route  ftirther  north  has  been  found, 
that  many  musk-cattle  have  been  seen  and  captured. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

"C.  F.  HALL, 
"  Commanding  United  States  North  Polar  Expedition, 
"  Latitude  81o  38'  Northj  Longitude  Clo  44'  West,  October  10,  1871. 

"  To  S.  O.  BUDDINGTON, 

"  Sailing  and  Ice  Master,  United  States  North  Polar  Expedition/' 

Captain  Buddington,  (continuing :) 

The  captain  went  on  his  journey.  He  started,  I  think,  about  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  encamped  five  miles  from  there.  Next 
morning  he  sent  Hans  back  after  some  things,  a  pair  of  seal-skin  pants 
and  one  or  two  little  things  which  I  think  he  has  mentioned.  Part  of 
his  request  was  mentioned  in  that  little  book.  He  sent  me  a  letter,  too, 
which  I  have  not  got,  and  I  wrote  back  to  him  particulars  and  sent  the 
things.  Hans  left,  I  think,  about  1  o'clock  that  day.  I  sent  him  a  let- 
ter that  everything  was  right,  and  detained  Hans  a  short  time  to  have 
the  pants  fixed.  He  was  gone  until  the  24th  of  October.  I  never  heard 
of  him  anymore  after  Hans  left  the  ship  till  he  returned.  In  the  mean 
time  everything  was  very  quiet,  and  I  was  at  work  according  to  those 
instructions.  He  returned  about  2  o'clock  on  the  24th  of  October.  I 
saw  the  sledge  coming,  and  I  went  ashore  to  meet  him,  and  met  Mr. 
Chester  first  and  asked  him  how  everything  was ;  they  said  the^'  were 
all  well,  had  a  good  time,  &c.    When  I  came  to  Captain  Hall  he  was 
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very  lively.  I  met  him  on  the  shore  at  the  top  of  the  bank.  He  gave 
up  his  sled  then  and  was  walking  down.  I  cume  up  to  Chester  first, 
who  was  JQSt  ahead  of  him  a  short  distance.  I  walked  off  to  the  ship 
with  him.  He  spoke  very  favorably  of  the  land  journey,  and  thought 
that  there  was  a  good  chance  to  travel  some  ways  north  on  that  side, 
and  spoke  of  seeing  signs  of  musk  ox;  had  shot  two  seals  in  Newman's 
Bay,  called  it  an  uncommon  good  harbor,  and  wished  he  was  in  it.  He 
appeared  lively.  I  asked  him  if  there  was  a  good  road  up  this  side  to  get 
north.  He  says  '^  Yes;  I  can  go  to  the  pole,  I  think,  on  this  shore." 
We  were  then  housed  over  and  banked  up  with  snow  on  the  outside, 
and  a  door  to  go  in  over  the  rail.  He  went  in,  and  I  went  to  my  work 
CD  the  outside  of  the  ship,  banking  up  with  what  men  we  had  on  the 
outride,  putting  snow  around  for  winter  protection.  In  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  more  or  less,  after  that,  he  sent  out  for  me.  I  went  in,  and 
he  was  then  in  his  bunk,  and  said  he  felt  a  little  sick  coming  in  out  of 
the  cold,  and  had  been  vomiting  slightly.  He  told  me  to  have  the 
sleeping-bags  dried  and  everything  put  in  order;  that  he  wanted  to  go 
south  day  after  to-morrow  and  'look  at  this  hord  that  is  now  on  the 
chart,  and  wanted  Mr.  Tyson  to  go  with  him.  He  said  he  thought  he 
had  a  bilious  attack,  and  inquired  of  me  if  I  didn't  think  he  needed  an 
emetic.  I  told  him  ^'yes."  Dr.  Bessels  stood  by,  and  said  it  would 
not  do  for  him  to  take  an  emetic.  1  had  given  him  a  great  many  first 
and  last.  Even  at  home,  a  few  days  before  we  went  away,  I  had  given 
him  an  emetic.    He  was  very  subject  to  those  bilious  attacks. 

Question.  Did  you  say  that  he  said  he  was  sick  from  having  come  in 
out  of  the  cold  t 

Answer.  That  is  what  he  spoke  about.    He  said  he  felt  sick  at  the 

stomach  and  had  been  vomiting,  from  coming  in  out  of  the  air.    He  said 

he  thought  he  was  bilious  and  had  better  take  an  emetic,  and  asked  me 

if  I  didn't  think  so.     Dr.  Bessels  was  present,  and  he  said  he  didn't 

think  it  would  do  for  him  to  take  an  emetic.    He  gave  no  reason  that  I 

know  of.    If  he  did,  I  don't  really  know  what  it  was.    I  don't  recollect 

vhat  he  said  about  it,  only  it  wouldn't  do  fur  him.    It  was  not  far  from 

two  hours  after  he  came  on  board — an  hour  and  a  half  or  so.    I  should 

say  an  hour  and  a  half  safely.    Mr.  Morton  was  attending  to  him,  and 

he  was  getting  some  clothes  tor  him  to  shift  his  clothes  when  he  went  to 

hed.     When  he  came  back  i'rom  going  into  his  state-room  to  get  the 

clothes  he  told  me  that  he  was  abed  then.    I  don't  know  how  long  he 

had  been  abed  when  I  came  aboard.    From  that  time  he  grew  worse. 

I  kept  on  with  the  regular  work  as  it  had  been  under  his  instructions, 

and  he  would  at  times  be  perfectly  rational  and  then  he  would  give  some 

orders  that  I  attended  to,  and  kept  on  from  that  to  the  dth  of  November. 

Ue  was  sometimes  out  of  his  head.    I  think  it  was  two  days  before  he 

was  taken  down  the  last  time  he  was,  as  I  supposed,  entirely  well.    Even 

the  last  day  he  told  me,  ^*  I  shall  be  in  to  breakfast  with  you  in  the 

morning,  and  Mr.  Chester  and  Mr.  Morton  need  not  sit  up  here  with  me 

at  night.    I  am  as  well  as  I  ever  was."    He  dictated  some  writing  that 

day  to  his  clerk.    He  read  a  good  deal,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  had  quite 

a  nap  in  his  chair.    Hannah  was  with  him.    That  night  I  went  to  bed 

at  the  usual  time.    He  was  sitting  up.    I  slept  alone.    I  saw  him  sitting 

there.    Shortly  after  12  o'clock,  I  think  it  was,  Chester  aroused  me  up 

and  says,  ^'  Captain  Hall  is  dying."    I  ran  up  as  quick  as  I  could.    He 

was  sitting  in  the  berth,  with  his  feet  hanging  over,  his  head  going  one 

way  and  the  other,  and  eyes  very  glassy,  and  looking  like  a  corpse — 

frightful  to  look  at.    He  wanted  to  know  how  they  would  spell  "  murder." 

He  spelled  it  several  different  ways,  and  kept  on  for  some  time.    At  last 
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he  straightened  up  and  looked  around  and  recognized  who  they  were, 
and  looked  at  the  doctor.  He  says,  "  Doctor,  1  know  everything  that's 
going  on ;  yon  can't  fool  me,"  and  he  called  for  some  water.  He  under- 
took to  swallow  the  water,  but  couldn't.  He  heaved  it  up.  They  per- 
suaded him  to  lie  down,  and  he  did  80,  breathing  very  hard.  When  I 
first  went  up  I  asked  Mr.  Chester  what  he  had  been  taking.  He  said 
the  doctor  gave  him  something  just  as  he  was  going  to  bed,  and  he  went 
right  to  bed  and  went  to  breathing  in  this  way,  very  hard.  It  appeared 
to  be  not  exactly  a  snore,  but  between  hard  breathing  and  a  snore  all 
the  time.  This  was  along  after  12  o'clock,  between  that  and  2.  The  next 
morning  he  came  out,  and  appeared  to  be  as  strong  as  he  ever  was.  As 
quick  as  he  got  up  they  called  me,  and  1  went  in.  The  doctor  was  in  there, 
and  he  looked  around  among  us  and  wanted  me  particularly  to  note 
down  what  he  said,  as  it  would  be  interesting  when  he  got  well. 

Question.  Who  wanted  you  to  do  that  I 

Auswer.  Captain  Hall;  he  was  crazy — out  of  his  head.  He  stayed  up 
for  a  few  minutes  and  called  for  some  more  water ;  tried  to  drink  it,  and 
couldn't  swallow  it.  He  lay  down  again  and  went  to  sleep ;  that  is,  I 
supposed  he  was  asleep  by  the  way  he  was  breathing.  He  never  got  up 
again,  and  died  that  night,  somewhere  along  about  2  o'clock. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  he  took  any  medicine  that  day  t 

Answer.  Nothing  but  injections,  as  I  understood.  I  never  saw  them, 
but  he  never  took  any  medicine  during  the  day.  I  understood  the  doctor 
used  an  injection,  as  he  said,  of  quinine.  He  told  me  so.  ^he  doctor, 
I  mean,  told  me  so. 

Question.  When  Captain  Hall  talked  in  this  way,  which  you  have 
detailed,  wa«  he  in  his  right  mind  t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  all  the  time.  When  he  talked  about  being  in 
to  breakfast  and  dictated  some  writing,  &c.,  he  was  in  his  right  mind — 
perfectly  well.    That  was  the  night  before  he  was  taken  down. 

Question.  I  mean  after  he  was  taken  down. 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  He  never  appeared  to  be  after  that  t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  after  I  was  called  up  that  night  by  Mr.  Ches- 
ter, and  went  up.  He  never  was  in  his  right  mind.  He  only  spgke 
twice  after  that. 

Question.  Did  he  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  people  were  poisoning 
him,  or  murdering  him,  or  something  of  that  kindt 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  always.    He  insisted  upon  it. 

Question.  Did  he  accuse  anybody  in  particular  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Who! 

Answer.  Dr.  Bessels.  At  times  he  thought  everybody  was  at  it.  But 
he  appeared  to  spit  out  his  whole  venom  on  him;  that  is,  he  appeared 
to  think  that  the  doctor  was  the  proper  one. 

Question.  At  times,  you  say,  he  seemed  to  think  that  everybody  was 
doing  it  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Who  else  did  he  accuse  besides  the  doctor  t 

Answer.  I  believe  the  cook,  one  night.  He  told  me  that  the  cook  had 
a  gun  in  his  berth  and  was  going  to  shoot  him.  The  cook  slept  on  the 
opposite  side.  I  went  over  and  overhauled  the  berth ;  there  was  noth- 
ing there,  of  course.  One  ni^ht  I  was  up  in  the  cabin  and  Captain  Hall 
got  hold  of  me  pretty  severely.  I  called  to  Mr.  Chester  and  Mr.  Tyson 
to  come  up.    They  were  down  below.    Captain  Hall  knew  what  I  said, 
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anil  held  me  by  one  shoulder,  and  took  hold  of  the  door-knob  and  held 
it  tight,  and  they  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  door  open. 

Question.  What  did  he  take  hold  of  yon  for  t 

Answer.  1  really  could  not  tell.  He  was  just  in  that  way.  He  said 
that  there  was  blue  around  the  lamp,  and  blue  gas  coming  out  of  my 
month,  and  everything  of  that  kind.  He  said  also  the  same  to  Mr.  Ty- 
son. He  would  feel  for  his  mouth,  when  he  was  close  by  him,  and  say 
^'  What's  that  'coming  out  of  your  month  t  It  is  something  blue."  One 
night  Mr.  Chester  or  Mr.  Morton,  I  do  not  recollect  which,  pat  a  i>air  of 
stockings  on  him — the  others  were  wet :  he  had  stepped  in  the  water. 
He  objected  to  It  very  strongly,  and  said  th^  were  poisoned ;  but  they 
finally  persuaded  him  to  have  them  on.  I  believe  that  Hannah  came  in 
and  put  the  stockings  on.    He  would  not  allow  anybody  else  to  do  it. 

Question.  Did  he  take  his  meals  all  this  time  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  he  never  went  to  the  table,  but  he  used  to  eat  quite 
freely,  so  I  understand,  but  I  don't  know.  I  was  not  in  a  great  deal  of 
the  time.  I  generally  went  when  I  was  called  for.  I  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  at  the  time.  Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  Morton,  the  doctor,  and  the  Esqui- 
maux woman  were  attending  to  him.  He  used  to  take  some  wine,  I  be- 
Heve,  and  I  saw  tamarind-water.  He  used  to  drink  that,  so  they  told 
me,  and  I  saw  it  in  the  dishes  around  there. 

Question.  Who  lived  in  the  cabin  with  him  t 

Answer.  The  engineer,  Dr.  Bessels,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Myer.  the  cook 
BDd  steward.  Morton,  Chester,  Tyson,  and  myself  were  below  with  the 
Esquimaux  family  and  the  second  engineer. 

Question.  What  was  the  condition  of  Captain  Hall's  mind  during  his 
first  attack  f 

Answer.  About  the  same  as  the  last  one,  only  not  so  bad.  He  was 
quite  delirious  one  spell,  and  he  got  partially  over  it,  during  the  first 
attack,  and  he  sent  in  for  Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  Morton,  and  Mr.  Tyson. 
He  was  not  exactly  right  then,  but  nearly  so.  He  told  them  then 
tbat  he  wanted  to  give  up  the  care  of  the  ship  to  me  entirely ;  that 
tbe  crown  fitted  him  too  tight;  that  he  had  enough  to  attend  to 
bis  surveys,  and  he  didn't  want  to  be  bothered  any  more  with  the  ship 
or  crew.  Mr.  Myer  lay  in  his  berth,  I  believe,  at  the  time  and  heard 
it.  Apparently  anybody  who  was  not  acquainted  with  him  Would 
bave  thought  that  he  was  entirely  rational  then.  He  was  not,  howevec 
Before  that  he  had  been  out  of  his  head  a  good  deal.  One  night  he  got 
ap  really  desperate,  and  Mr.  Chester  was  watching  with  him.  He  called 
me.  I  went  up.  He  was  fairly  raving.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  bed,  but 
I  could  not  do  anything  with  him.  He  said  we  had  all  joined  in  with 
that  little  German  dancing-master  to  disgrace  him,  and  he  was  perfectly 
ready  to  leave  the  world.  But  it  did  not  last  but  a  short  time  before 
be  went  to  bed,  and  he  was  apparently  quiet.  I  understood  him,  by 
that  expression,  to  mean  Dr.  Bessels.  The  doctor  was  there  at  the  time, 
I  think. 

Question.  Did  the  doctor  say  anything  f 

Answer.  No,  sir.  He  tried  to  pacify  him,  as  the  rest  of  us  did,  when- 
ever he  got  in  that  way.  1  would  not  be  sure  that  the  doctor  was  in 
there.  I  know  Mr.  Chester  was,  and  I  really  think  the  doctor  was. 
I  am  nearly  certain  of  it. 

Question.  What  did  you  think  was  the  matter  with  him  ! 

Answer.  I  thought  it  was  a  bilious  attack  that  first  occasioned  it.  I 
thought  I  had  seen  him  in  the  same  way  before,  and  doctored  him  ac- 
cordingly. We  were  up  in  those  latitudes  together  twenty-seven  months 
before. 
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Question.  Had  yoa  seen  bim  oat  of  his  head  before  f 

Answer.  Ko,  sir ;  the  way  he  was  taken  first  is  what  I  refer  to. 

Qaestion.  Did  you  take  all  these  charges  and  sayings  of  his  to  be  the 
expressions  of  a  man  in  his  right  mind,  or  the  expressions  of  a  crazy 
man! 

Answer.  Of  a  crazy  man. 

Qaestion.  Was  the  effect  that  they  made  apon  you  at  the  time  the 
effect  of  a  man  in  delirium  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  that  the  impression  they  produced  upon  you! 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  tAe  impression  which  you  understood  at  the 
time  they  produced  upon  the  other  people  f 

Answer.  I  think  it  must  have  been  the  same  to  all  those  who  heard 
it. 

Question.  Did  anything  occur  at  that  time,  which  came  to  your  ob- 
servation in  any  way,  which  induced  you  to  believe  that  anybody  was 
trying  to  poison  him  or  trying  to  injure  him  in  any  way  or  shape  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  think  there  was,  only  the  doctor  came  to 
me  one  night  and  says, ''  Captain  Hall  is  quite  unwell,  and  won-t  take 
anything."  I  said,  "  Can't  you  get  him  to  take  something?"  and  says  I, 
<<  Doctor,  mix  up  a  dose  more  than  you  want  him  to  take,  and  if  he  sees 
me  take  some  ot  it,  he  will  take  it  then  without  any  difficulty."  The 
doctor  said,  "  It  will  not  do  for  you  to  take  the  first  drop  of  quinine." 
That's  all  the  remark  I  heard.  And  he  said  once  to  me  that  he  thought 
Captain  Hall  was  a  physician,  but  he  knew  then  he  was  not  ?  Says  I, 
"  How  do  you  know  that  t"  "  Well,"  he  says, "  he  didn't  know  that  qui- 
nine could  be  injected  into  the  system."  That's  about  all  I  heard.  He 
spoke  once  saying  that  he  had  a  very  strong  constitution,  &c. 

Question.  You  were  present  when  Captain  Hall  died  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  called  when  he  was  quite  bad,  and  I  stopped 
there.  It  was  only  a  very  few  minutes  before  he  died.  I  was  up  the 
biggest  part  of  the  afternoon  and  evening,  when  he  was  lying  there. 
He  was  entirely  insensible  from  about  9  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  until  be 
died,  about  2  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Question.  Was  he  breathing  very  hard  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Sort  of  snorting  through  the  nose.  His  eyes  were 
very  glassy.  After  he  died  he  looked  very  natural,  indeed.  He  was 
buried  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month^in  the  day-time.  We  took  ad- 
vantage of  what  little  light  there  was.  He  died  at  about  2  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  dth. 

Soon  after  Captain  Hall's  death  Dr.  Bessels  drew  up  this  document 
which  I  now  produce,  and  which  is  signed-  by  myself  and  him,  dated  at 
Thank  God  Harbor,  November  13, 1871. 

(The  document  is  now  marked  ^'No.  3,  B,"  and  reads  as  follows:) 

^^Consultation. 

"  Thank  God  Habbob, 

'^November  13,  1871. 

"  First  consultation  held  between  Messrs.  S.  O.  Buddington  and  E. 
Bessels.  Through  the  mournful  death  of  our  noble  commander,  we  feel 
compelled  to  put  into  effect  the  orders  given  us  by  the  Department, 
viz: 

'< '  Mr.  Buddington  shall,  in  case  of  your  death  or  disability,  continue 
as  the  sailing  and  ice  master,  and  control  and  direct  the  movements  of 
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the  vessel  j  and  Dr.  Bessels  shall,  in  nach  case,  continae  as  the  chief  of 
the  scientific  department,  directing  all  sledge  journeys  and  scientific 
oi>erations.  In  the  possible  contingency  of  their  non-concurrence  as  to 
the  course  to  be  pursued,  then  Mr.  Buddington  shall  assume  the  sole 
charge  and  command,  and  return  with  the  expedition  to  the  United 
States  with  all  possible  dispatch.' 

'^  It  is  our  honest  intention  to  honor  our  dear  flag,  and  to  hoist  her  on 
the  most  northern  part  of  the  earth,  to  complete  the  enterprise  upon 
which  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  world  are  raised,  and  to  do  all  in 
oar  power  to  reach  our  proposed  goal. 

(Signed)    ,  "  S.  O.  BUDDmOTOK 

(Signed)  "EMILE  BESSELS.'' 

He  was  buried  about  a  third  of  a  mile  south  of  where  the  observatory 
stood.  We  put  up  a  head-board  and  fixed  the  grave  up  as  well  as  we 
could.  (Producing  envelope.)  Here  is  a  piece  of  the  willow  which 
came  from  it.  We  planted  a  willow  shrub  there ;  it  was  doing  very  well 
when  I  took  that  from  it,  the  last  time  when  we  were  there,  the  day  be- 
fore we  left.  We  left  on  the  12th  day  of  August,  1872,  about  nine 
months  after  his  death.  After  his  death  we  went  on  regularly,  and  I 
followed  his  instructions  as  near  as  I  could  and  as  long  as  I  could.  The 
scientific  men  kept  on  with  their  observations,  and  two  men  from  the 
crew  were  taking  note  of  the  tide.  Everything  went  on  regularly  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  November,  when  the  ship  broke  out  and 
went  alongside  of  the  berg,  and  we  made  fast  to  it  during  the  gale. 
After  the  gale  was  over,  and  left  the  ice  free  a  little,  we  got  somewhat 
clear  of  it  a  little  distance  from  the  berg,  and  I  let  her  lay.  We  sawed 
the  ice  clear  from  her  some  distance  ft'om  the  berg,  and  the  reason  Ldid 
not  take  her  any  further  from  the  berg  was  that  in  case  we  broke  out 
again  I  wanted  it  to  hold  on  to.  This  was  a  large  berg  grounded  there 
in  from  12  to  13  fathoms  of  water,  the  same  berg  which  Captain  Hall 
had  called  the  "  Providence  Iceberg,"  and  under  the  lee  of  which  we 
had  made  our  harbor.  A  few  days  after  I  had  sawed  her  clear,  the  very 
last  of  the  month,  there  was  a  heavy  southwest  gale,  and  the  pressure 
of  ice  on  the  outside  of  the  berg  drove  it  afoul  of  the  ship.  The  ship 
lay  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  berg,  between  the  berg  and  a  little  bend 
of  the  coast.  Thank  God  Harbor  was  made  by  a  little  bend  in  the  coast- 
line, with  the  berg  on  the  outside,  the  bend  of  the  coast  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  berg.  The  southeast  gale  pressed  the  berg  in  against 
OB,  and  the  tongue  of  the  berg  ran  under  the  ship  about  40  feet  from 
forward  to  aft.  That  pressed  her  inshore  through  the  ice,  and  piled  it 
ap  astern  and  inside  of  her,  and  doubled  the  ice  under.  As  it  broke 
down  it  would  run  under  her,  and  piled  up  very  high.  The  tongue 
of  this  berg  when  it  went  under  her  wrenched  her  awfully,  and  it 
also  started  the  stem.  The  shoving  of  her  in  through  that  heavy  ice 
wrenched  the  stem  so  that  you  could  hear  everything  crack ;  every  tim- 
ber, especially  forward,  appeared  to  be  giving  way.  It  wrenched  her 
very  badly ;  I  could  not  get  her  clear.  I  was  over  on  the  ice  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  when  it  was  pressing  her  in,  until  it  got  so  tbat  the 
water  made  in  the  gangway,  and  I  got  a  board  through  that  and  sta  d 
there  until  the  berg  stopped  coming.  Afterward  I  took  a  look  around 
the  ship,  and  I  saw  it  was  impossible  to  saw  her  out.  She  had  got  to 
go  astern  about  40  feet,  and  the  ice  wa^  piled  high  up  there.  Beally,  if 
the  ice  had  not  broken  astern  of  us,  I  do  not  know  how  we  should  have 
got  away.  Wo  had  to  lay  on  there  during  the  winter.  Every  low  tide, 
the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  that  inshore  ice  would  lift,  and  the 
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berg  being  grounded,  gav9  her  a  keel  of  aboat  two  feet  daring  the  low- 
est part  of  the  tide,  and  when  it  waa  ap  she  would  be  on  an  even  keel ; 
that,  of  course^  wrenched  and  strained  her  very  badly.  The  stem  was 
broken  that  night  I  spoke  of;  that  is,  I  judged  so  from  the  crack;  it 
was  ah  old  crack  when  I  saw  it ;  I  found  it  first  myself.  We  remained 
there  in  that  way  during  the  winter,  carrying  on  the  observations  and 
doing  whatever  was  necessary  to  be  done.  Herman  Siemans  and  Kobert 
Kruger,  I  think,  were  taking  tidal  observations  part  of  the  time.  The 
others  were  doing  whatever  there  was  necessary  to  do  on  board  the  ship ; 
everything  iippeared  to  be  going  on  very  well. 

On  the  21st  of  Febmary,  I  received  this  letter  and  ipdosure  ftom  Dr. 
Bessels. 

The  letter  is  here  marked  <'  No.  4,  B,"  and  reads  as  follows : 

"  Winter  Quarters, 
C'  Latitude  81o  38'  Korth^  Longitude  61o  44'  West,)  February  21, 1872. 

'^  Sir  :  As,  with  the  return  of  the  sun,  the  further  opeiations  of  the 
expedition  must  be  begun,  and  as,  in  regard  to  all  these,  a  consultation 
between  us  should  take  place,  I  forward  herewith  to  you  the  sketch  of 
a  plan  by  means  of  which,  as  I  think,  we  may  best  fulfill  the  mission 
upon  which  we  are  sent. 
"  Very  respectfully, 
(Signed)  <<  EMIL  BESSELS. 

"  Captain  S.  O.  Buddinoton, 

**  United  States  Steamer  PolarisP 

The  inclosure,  entitled  sketch  of  plan  of  operations,  is  now  marked 
'* Ko.  5,  B,"  and  reads  as  follows: 

''As  matters  stand  now  there  are  two  ways  of  accomplishing  the 
object  of  the  expedition  ;  either  by  boats  and  the  vessel  herself,  or,  as 
at  first  proposed,  by  sledges.  Let  us,  now,  consider  both  ways  and  the 
plan  ot  operations  for  each  that  seems  to  offer  the  most  advantages. 

^'  The  setting-out  of  a  boa^party  will,  of  course,  depend  entirely  upon 
the  area  of  open  water  and  the  improbability  of  new  ice  being  formed 
that  would  interfere  with  its  navigation.  Perhaps,  the  party  could  start 
during  the  last  of  March  or  in  tbe  beginning  of  April-^that  iii  to  be 
seen — if  the  vessel  does  not  break  out  before  th<it  time,  which  may  occur 
at  any  time,  as  our  anchorage  does  not  give  us  much  protection. 

"  If  tbe  journey  toward  the  north  sbould  be  made  by  means  of  a 
boat,  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  safely  begun,  and 
tbe  question  arises  how  to  employ  that  time  to  the  best  advantage. 

''As  the  object  of  the  expedition  is  a  geographical  one,  and  as  geog- 
raphy consists  not  merely  in  laying  down  a  coast-line,  as  many  may 
think,  but  requires  much  more  than  that,  a  sledge-party  should  be 
formed,  provisioned  for  twenty  days,  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  ot* 
the  country,  to  discover  if  it  consists  of  an  ice-plateau,  as  is  suppos^ 
1:>y  some,  but  which  does  not  seem  probable,  or,  in  a  word,  to  investigate 
its' configuration.  This  would  also  give  an  opportunity  for  answering 
some  important  questions  contained  in  the  instructions. 

"Another  party  could,  at  the  same  time,  go  to  Cape  Constitution,  to 
determine  astronomically  the  position  of  Morton's  furthest  point,  which, 
in  regard  to  longitude,  ought  to  be  verified.  Besides  that,  these  points 
of  the  coastrline  should  be  connected  with  the  survey  of  our  anchorage. 

"  Regarding  the  matter  of  verifying  positions,  it  will  also  be  very  de- 
sirableto  send  a  party  to  Grinneli  Land,  the  coast-line  of  which,  although 
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changed  a  good  deal  by  Dr.  Hayes,  does  uot  seem  to  be  correct,  and 
ought  to  be  resnrveyed.  Besides  that  the  party  could,  perhaps,  find  oat 
if  the  land  contained  any  glaciers,  as  Dr.  Hayes  stated. 

^^  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  considered  as  a  very  valuable 
geographical  discovery  to  determine  how  far  Grinnell  Land  extends  from 
east  to  west,  which  might  be  done  by  ascending  some  of  the  high  mount- 
ains near  its  coast.  It  must  be  coute^sed  that  this  party  would  be  sub- 
ject to  many  difficulties  and  much  risk,  even  if  open  water  did  not 
impede  their  progress,  because  the  ice  is  rough  and  hummocky,  and 
liable  at  any  moment  to  go  adrift. 

('^  As  matters  stand  since  the  day  before  yesterday,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  cross  the  strait.    February  21, 1872.) 

'^  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  ice  in  the  southern  part  of  the  straits 
will  be  better  for  traveling  purposes,  so  that  the  Cape  Constitution  party 
might  cross  with  comparatively  little  difficulty,  but  if  you  take  into 
consideration  how  much  trouble  it  cost  Dr.  Hayes,  who  crossed  the 
strait  twice,  how  it  enervated  his  party,  it  seems  better  to  give  up  this 
plan,  especially  because  next  summer  there  would  be  very  likely  a  more 
convenient  way  of  reaching  Grinnell  Land. 

^'  As  it  has  been  concerted,  the  Polaris  will  leave  at  her  anchorage  a 
depot  of  provisions  and  a  bqat.  Should  the  vessel  be  compelled  to  leave 
her  anchorage  before  the  sledge  parties  return,  then  the  party  arriving 
first  at  Polaris  Bay  should  wait  for  the  other,  and  upon  its  arrival 
proceed  to  Newman's  Bay,  (the  only  harbor  we  know  of  toward  the  north,) 
in  the  most  expeditious  manner.  By  all  means  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
if  the  vessel  breaJ£s  out  before  the  return  of  the  sledge  parties  to  leave 
also  a  boat  with  a  patent  log  and  provisions  at  Newman's  Bay,  because 
the  boat  left  at  Polaris  Bay  would  be  used  to  carry  the  united  sledge 
parties,  and  there  should  be  another  to  fall  back  upon,  in  case  of 
accident. 

^'  If  the  vessel  should  drift  south  during  the  absence  of  the  parties, 
then  documents  of  the  further  route  they  intend  to  take  will  be  found  a 
few  feet  to  the  west  of  the  present  site  of  the  observatory.  The  spot 
may  be  known  by  the  iron  bar  which  now  holds  the  pendulum-case. 

^^  Let  us  return,  after  this  digression,  to  consider  a  plan  for  the  oper- 
ations of  a  boat  party  toward  the  north.  One  of  the  smaller  boats 
should  be  taken,  with  as  many  provisions  as  possible,  the  lu'cessary  in- 
struments, and  small  stores.  The  party  should  follow  up  the  eastern 
side  of  the  strait,  surveying  the  land  and  making  such  investigations 
in  hydrography,  in  regard  to  currents,  sea  atmosphere,  and  soundings, 
as  may  be  made  without  too  much  delay. 

''  As  near  each  full  degree  of  latitude  as  possible  the  party  will  build 
a  cairn,  and  deposit  a  record  of  its  proceedings,  in  order  that  the  ves 
sel,  if  necessary,  may  know  where  to  search  for  it. 

^^  Should  we,  notwithstanding  the  favorable  prospect  we  now  have, 
be  compelled  to  use  sledges  on  the  journey  toward  the  north,  then  we 
should  start  as  soon  as  possible,  by  all  means  by  the  middle  of  March, 
because  it  is  not  probable  that  then  the  temperature  will  be  much 
lower  than  it  is  now,  although  we  might  have  more  gales. 

^^  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  use  dogs  for 
draught,  provided  sufficient  game  can  be  procured  on  the  way  for  their 
food,  but  as  we  are  compelled  to  travel  over  a  poor  country  and  make 
large  distances  the  dogs  will  prove  hindrances  rather  than  help.  We 
must,  then,  as  the  English  expeditions  have  done,  almost  exclusively 
use  men  for  draught    Two  dog-sledges  should  be  taken,  loaded  with 
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four  small  sleds,  the  provisions  belonging  to  them,  and  besides  provis- 
ions for  the  whole  party  for  thirty  days.  Should  the  two  sledges  meet 
with  many  difficulties  in  advancing,  which  will  very  likely  be  the  case, 
then  they  will  establish,  at  places  they  may  find  favorable,  small  depots 
of  provisions  for  their  return,  stay  as  long  as  possible  with  their  small 
sleds,  and  return  when  circumstances  require  it.  Then  the  small  sleds 
will  be  loaded  with  the  undiminished  provisions,  and  each  man  drag 
his  own  sled,  a  total  weight  of  two  hundred  pounds. 

^'By  no  means  can  the  small  sleds  expect  to  return  by  the  same  way 
over  the  ice,  because  at  that  time  it  will  be  broken  up,  and  the  vessel 
herself  under  way  for  a  high  latitude. 

^'  As  has  been  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  boat  party,  the  sledge 
party  will  also  build  cairns  and  deposit  records  of  their  proceedings. 

*'  Having  arrived  on  their  return  at  a  place  from  which  they  are  un- 
able to  travel  any  further  south,  they  will  keep  up  a  continued  watcb, 
and  signalize,  by  flags  and  smoke,  while  the  vessel  fires  a  gun  sevenU 
times  a  day. 

.  '^  Now,  a  few  remarks  upon  the  operations  of  the  vessel.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly be  best  to  use  as  little  as  possible  of  our  coal,  and  to  proceed 
north  by  sail.  If  it  is  possible  for  the  vessel  to  advance  along  the  coast 
of  Orinnell  Land  it  would  be  profitable  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  run- 
ning survey  that  could  be  made,  as  there  certainly  wiU  be  some  one  on 
on  board  who  can  conduct  a  work  of  this  kind. 

*^  The  determination  of  the  local  attraction  of  the  compass  before  the 
vessel  starts  should  not  be  neglected  as  heretofore,  because  without  this 
an  able  survey  cannot  be  made. 

^'  It  should  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to 
take  deep-sea  soundings,  or  soundings  in  general,  whenever  practicable; 
for,  except  those  made  by  John  Ross  in  1818,  there  are  but  a  few  taken 
by  Inglefield,  and  two  by  Kane.  If  the  time  will  not  allow  of  more, 
one  sounding  a  day  would  be  valuable,  and  should  be  taken. 

"If  the  water  is  not  very  deep  one  of  the  smaller  sledges  should  be 
used  to  procure  a  larger  number  of  specimens  than  can  be  obtained  by 
the  apparatus  of  Brooks. 

(Signed)  "  EMIL  BESSELS. 

"  Winter  Quarters,  Latitude Sio  38'  North;  Longitude  61o  44'  West. 

"  February  10, 1872." 

On  the  29th  of  February  I  sent  to  Dr.  Bessels  the  following  reply, 
which  was  written  by  Mr.  Meyer  from  my  dictation.  This  is  a  copy  in 
Mr.  Meyer's  handwriting.  The  same  was  here  marked  "No.  6,  B,^  and 
reads  as  follows : 

"  Thank  God  Harbor, 
*«  February  29, 1872. 

"  Sir  :  I  have  carefully  examined  the  contents  of  your  communica- 
tion dated  Thank  God  Harbor,  February  10,  1872,  and  your  sugges- 
tions as  to  an  early  trip  to  Gape  Constitution  and  the  inland  meet  with 
my  entire  approval.  Anything  to  the  furtherance  of  science  which  can 
be  done  before  the  starting  of  the  final  exx>edition  to  the  north,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  principal  object  of  this  expedition,  I  would  decidedly  advise 
you  to  undertake,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  all  possible  aid  on  my 
part  shall  be  given  to  you  and  your  undertaking.  The  expedition  to 
the  north  will,  within  ail  probability,  proceed  by  the  aid  of  boats ;  and 
it  is  my  decided  intention  in  such  a  case  to  take  command  of  the  boat 
party.    To  come  to  any  conclusion  as  yet  in  regard  to  the  details  of  this 
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boat  joarney  and  the  proceedings  of  the  ship  appears  to  be  useless,  in- 
asmuch as  circumstances  will  generally  govern  our  actions. 

"  Very  respectfully,  yours, 

(Signed)  "  S.  O.  BUDDINGTOlif, 

"  Commanding  United  States  Steamer  Polaris. 
"  To  Dr.  Emix.  Bessels, 

'*  Chief  of  the  Scientific  Party  of  the  North  Polar  Expedition,^ 

What  I  meant  to  refer  to  in  saying  I  would  take  charge  of  the  boat 
party  myself,  was  to  put  such  men  into  the  party  as  I  thought  proper. 

Secretary  Robeson.  You  say  here  you  meant  to  take  command  your- 
self! 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  What  I  meant  by  that  was  to  put  Mr.  Chester  and 
Mr.  Tyson  into  those  boats  to  take  charge  of  them,  as  I  had  nobody 
else.    The  instructions  which  I  gave  to  them  are  in  the  journal. 

Question.  What  you  meant,  then,  was  that  you  would  tiike  command 
of  their  organization  and  direct  their  proceedings  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  orders  I  gave  that  Iwat  party  are  pasted  in 
the  journal.  After  this  the  doctor  made  a  sledge  journey  to  the  south, 
and  got  back  not  far  from  the  8th  April.  Mr.  Bryan  went  with  him, 
with  Joe  and  Hans.  A  sled  broke  down,  and  Mr.  Bryan  and  Joe  came 
back  and  repaired  their  sledge,  and  left  the  doctor  and  Hans  down 
there,  and  then  they  went  back  again ;  when  the  doctor  came  back 
he  was  nearly  snow-blind ;  they  were  gone  a  fortnight.  1  had  but 
verj'  little  to  say  about  the  sledge-journeys,  as  we  had  come  to  the 
understanding  that  the  doctor  was  to  have  charge  of  those  and  the 
scientific  operations.  But  I  kept  everything  prepared,  and  even  had 
the  small  sleds  and  big  sleds  made  for  him.  I  got  everything  as  near 
ready  as  I  could,  and  kept  the  dogs  in  good  oi^er  and  condition.  I 
didn't  see  much  prospect  of  the  sledges  going  north,  and  I  proposed  a 
sledge  journey  to  Dr.  Bessels  for  Joe  and  Bryan ;  they  were  very  anxious 
to  go ;  they  were  really  the  best  ones,  as  1  considered.  I  proposed  it  to 
Dr.  Bessels,  and  he  asked  if  1  had  said  anything  to  Mr.  Bryan  about  it; 
1  really  equivocated  a  little;  I  didn't  like  to  say  no  or  yes,  for  I  had 
8[)oken  to  Bryan  about  it.  But,  however,  I  got  over  it  in  some  way 
without  telling  a  very  bad  falsehood,  and  tlien  he  told  me  that  he  wonld 
speak  to  Mr.  Bryan  about  it.  It  went  along,  I  think,  for  a  day  or  two. 
I  asked  Mr.  Bryan  every  once  in  awhile,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day,  if 
the  doctor  had  said  anything  to  him,  and  he  told  me  he  hadn't.  One 
evening  Mr.  Bryan  spoke  to  him  and  told  him  he  was  all  ready  to  start 
in  the  morning,  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  had  every  preparation  made, 
&c.  The  doctor  rather  resented  it,  and,  I  thought,  made  use  of  some 
language  that  w^as  not  called  for.  1  heard  it  from  below,  and  went  up 
into  the  cabin,  and  the  doctor  said  he  wanted  two  sleds  immediately. 
I  said,  ^^All  right,  doctor;  when  do  you  want  them!"  He  said  the  first 
fair  day.  I  said,  '^AU  right,"  and  then  I  went  and  told  Joe  and  Mr. 
Bryan  that  it  was  no  use  for  me  to  try  and  do  any  more ;  that  the  doc- 
tor had  charge  of  the  sledge  journeys,  and  wanted  one  or  two  sledges, 
and  1  gave  up  then  undertaking  to  do  anything  about  it.  I  took  the  t>oats 
from  the*  shore  alongside  of  the  ship  the  1st  day  of  April.  Dr.  Bessels 
sent  off  Mr.  Meyer  and  Mr.  Tyson,  as  I  understood,  on  a  musk-ox 
hunt.  But  still  he  was  going  in  the  boats  when  they  were  ready.  The 
Esquimaux  went  too,  and  Meyer  went  along  under  Bessels's  instruc- 
tions, and  was  gone  some  time.  I  believe  his  report,  rendered  to  me 
when  he  returned,  is  somewhere  in  the  papers.  They  were  gone  quite 
a  while,  and,  as  I  understood,  reached  the  latitude  of  82^  9'.  When 
they  came  back  I  asked  Captain  Tyson  why  he  didn't  go  further,  as 
29N 
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tbey  had  killed  twelve  mask-ox  during  tlie  cruise  amoug  tbem,  and 
had  plenty  of  dog-foo<l  and  whatever  they  chose  to  have  from  the  ship. 
He  said  he  was  out  of  fuel.  I  asked  Meyer  why  he  didn't  go  further, 
and  he  said  that  he  went  as  fiir  as  he  wanted  to ;  that  he  didn't  choose 
to  go  any  further. 

On  the  1st  of  April  we  took  the  boats  from  the  shore  alongside  of  the 
ship  on  the  ice,  and  Mr.  Chester  went  to  work  on  his  to  fix  it  to  suit 
himself.  Captain  Tyson,  with  the  carpenter,  went  to  work  on  his. 
There  were  two  four-oared  boats.  Tbey  got  them  in  perfect  order  to 
suit  themselves  for  the  expedition,  and  1  supposed  and  understood  from 
the  others  that  we  should  have  to  make  such  a  journey,  or  undertake  it, 
if  at  all,  with  boats.  The  sledding  was  then  wearing  away  very  fast. 
The  snow  was  going  from  the  land,  and  it  would  be  bare  in  a  very  short 
time  if  they  didn't  take  advantage  of  the  spring.  They  fixed  them  up 
and  were  ready.  I  told  them  to  have  them  ready  by  the  1st  of  May,  and 
they  would  have  been  ready.  They  had  every  convenience  that  could  be 
got  up,  even  boxes  for  the  chronometers,  a  sounding-line  of  2,500  fath- 
oms on  each  boat,  reeled  up  on  the  stern  and  all  rigged  for  that  pur- 
pose. Somewhere  after  the  1st  of  June  we  sled^led  those  boats  up  to 
Cape  Lupton.  I  can't  exactly  recollect  the  dates.  Mr.  Chester  started 
first,  and  got  a  short  distance,  when  he  unfortunately  lost  his  boat,  with 
nearly  everything  in  it.  The  ice  ran  over  him  in  the  tide-way.  It  was 
no  fault  of  his.  He  was  doing  as  he  thought  best,  and  as  well  as  any 
man  could  do  under  the  circumstances.  He  came  back  to  the  ship,  and 
Captain  Tyson  got  an  opening  after  that,  and  got  up  as  far  as  Kewman's 
Bay  betbre  Mr.  Chester  overtook  him.  Mr.  Chester  got  back  to  the 
ship  and  rigged  the  canvas-boat  and  started  again.  We  could  not 
spare  the  other  two  boats  in  case  they  might  be  lost.  After  Mr.  Chester 
left  that  time  I  heard  no  more  from  them  for  some  time. 

The  ice  broke  on  the  outside  of  the  berg,  and  I  found  that  my  saw 
which  1  had  made  here  could  not  work.  I  cut  one  of  the  saws  over 
that  day,  rigged  derricks,  and  went  to  sawing  three  or  four  days  and 
nights  as  long  as*we  could  stand  it,  and  sawed  the  ship  out  clear  of  the 
berg  and  got  under  way  immediately.  I  supposed  the  boats  had  got 
some  ways  north,  and  I  wanted  to  overtake  them  if  possible. 

We  had  a  very  heavy  gale  of  wind.  The  ice  came  up ;  there  was  no 
going  any  further,  and  I  could  not  have  used  steam  ;  if  I  had  I  would 
not  have  done  much  better,  the  gale  was  so  heavy ;  I  carried  sail  very 
hard  and  got  her  up  some  distance ;  the  pack  was  forming  and  the  gale 
still  continuing ;  I  ran  back  under  the  berg  waiting  for  a  better  chance. 
I  made  three  faithful  trials  and  found  I  could  not  get  any  further  north. 
I  only  used  steam  once.  After  the  first  trial  up,  two  of  the  men  came 
back  from  Newman's  Bay  after  some  provisions — Herman  Siemans  and 
Bobert  Kruger.  Then  I  sent  Hans  away  with  a  note  to  Mr.  Chester, 
advising  him  to  come  aboard,  as,  if  there  was  no  chance  to  get  north, 
we  might  save  some  fuel,  and  I  thought  then  we  could  get  north  under 
the  circumstances  as  quickly  as  the  boats  could.  But  he  could  not  get 
aboard  with  the  boats,  and  he  sent  back  word  to  me  to  send  him  back 
the  men.  Finally,  the  doctor  came  back  with  Hans  and  staid  aboard 
after  that  for  some  reason  or  another.  I  don't  know  why  he  came  back. 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Chester,  as  I  say,  to  that  effect,  that  I  thought  he  had 
better  come  aboard  and  we  would  try  to  pump  the  ship,  and,  if  there 
was  an  opening  to  get  north,  we  would  go.  He  sent  word  back  by  Hans 
that  he  wished  I  would  send  one  of  his  men  back  at  any  rate,  that  it 
would  be  some  time  before  he  could  get  down,  the  way  the  ice  was.  I 
sent  them  back  with  what  provisions  they  could  carry,  and  sent  him 
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another  letter,  telling  liim  how  the  ship  was  sitnated,  and  if  he  saw  a 
chance  to  go;  I  should  recommend  him  to  go  by  all  means,  or  some- 
thiTig  to  that  effect.  After  that  I  heard  no  more  from  them,  bat  they 
came  scattering  back.  Tyson  came  first  after  landing  his  boat  on 
shore.  I  left  it  to  their  option  to  do  after  that  as  they  thought  proper. 
They  went  away  the  8th  of  June,  I  think.  Mr.  Chester  left  the  ship  at 
that  time,  and  he  got  back  somewhere  about  the  22d  of  July.  They 
ivere  gone  from  a  month  to  six  weeks.  He  and  Herman  Siemans  were 
the  last  to  come  back.  They  staid  to  get  their  boat  ashore.  She  was 
on  the  ice  whetf  the  others  left  her. 

Question.  What  did  you  do  then  after  they  came  back! 

Answer.  I  really  could  do  nothing ;  there  was  no  chance  to  get  the 
ship  away.  Mr.  Chester  came  back  about  the  22d  of  July,  and  I  never 
got  a  chance  to  get  away  from  there.  We  had  good  lookouts  from  the 
top  of  the  hill  every  day,  and  somebody  was  up  there  with  the  glasses. 
Hans  was  my  main  dependence  for  that.  He  was  very  faithful  and 
trustworthy,  reporting  the  ice,  and  even  took  pains  to  draw  a  chart 
of  where  the  water  and  ice  was  while  he  was  there.  I  found  that  I 
could  not  stay  another  winter,  with  what  coal  we  had,  and  a  leaky 
ship,  and  I  spoke  to  Dr.  Bessels  to  give  it  to  me  in  writing.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  we  had  better  come  home,  as  it  was  mine,  and  I  wanted  to 
have  it  in  writing,  but  he  put  it  off,  and  1  finally  didn't  say  much  more 
to  him,  or  nothing  more.  W^e  sawed  her  out  clear  of  the  berg,  and 
started  on  the  27th  June  to  go  north.  1  had  to  work  pretty  hard  saw- 
ing. My  hands  were  so  blistered  tliat  I  conld  not  hold  on  to  the  ropes. 
Every  man  wa«  at  work  on  board  except  the  second  engineer,  who  was 
attending  to  the  donkey-pump.  When  I  was  out  there  I  had  no  sea- 
men aboard,  with  the  exception  of  Morton,  and  one  other  to  steer. 
That  was  the.  cook ;  the  others  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  I  did 
all  I  could  to  get  the  ship  north,  but  failed.  When  we  were  trying  to 
get  north  the  first  time  under  sail,  we  had  the  wind  right  down  north- 
east. The  southerly  winds,*  as  soon  as  it  breezed  up  at  all,  would  set 
the  ice  into  Polaris  Bay,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  out  of  it  at 
all.  The  northeast  winds  opened  the  ice  most  where  we  were,  but  they 
drew  right  down  this  channel  above  us.  Where  we  lay  they  drew  off 
the  land,  and  as  you  came  to  Cape  Lupton  the  ice  was  tight.  Laying 
in  Polaris  Bay  you  would  see  the  ice  outside  of  you,  and  anybody 
would  naturally  suppose  you  could  go  up,  but  the  ice  swept  by  the 
point  so  that  the  boats  could  not  get  down.  It  was  so  close  to  the 
shore  from  Newman's  Bay  I  could  not  get  up.  I  thought  I  saw  we 
should  never  do  much  more  there  by  staying  there  another  winter  in 
taking  observations,  and  one  year  was  about  enough,  as  I  considered,  to 
take  what  observations  we  could  there.  I  didn't  see  that  I  could  get 
any  further  north. 

After  the  whole  of  the  boat-crews  got  aboard,  which  was  about  the 
22d  July,  Mr.  Chester  and  Herman  Siemans  being  the  last,  we  did 
nothing  but  watch  the  ice  for  a  chance  to  get  out.  Before  they 
came,  it  took  me  all  the  time  to  keep  her  afloat.  She  was  jammed 
ashore  four  or  five  times.  After  they  came,  I  had  men  enough  to  man 
the  pumps  with  proper  reliefs,  and  then  I  waited  my  chance  to  get  out. 
On  the  12th  of  August  we  started.  We  steamed  down  to  that  little 
island  marked  on  the  chart,  near  the  west  shore,  and  there  we 
stopped  for  a  short  time,  and  drifted  through  between  the  two 
islands  that  you  see  on  the  chart,  and  after  getting  through  a  lit- 
tle ways,  we  got  another  lead  and  worked  down  to  where  we  were 
Unally  beset.    My  orders  to  the  oflicer  on  deck  we^e  to  work  in  to  the. 
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westward  with  every  lead  they  could  find ;  but  they  were  too  favor- 
able to  the  eastward,  aud  we  could  not  find  any  lead  to  the  west^vard ; 
every  lead  appeared  to  favor  a  little  more  to  the  eastward.  We 
either  had  to  stop  in  our  progress  or  t^ike  those  leads;  but  every- 
body was  anxious  to  get  along,  and,  finally,  w^  came  to  a  block 
about  12  o'clock  of  the  15th  of  August.  I  thiuk  it  was  in  the  latitude 
of  S(P  2'.  We  made  several  trials  to  get  her  in-shore  from  there,  but 
without  success.  Every  time  I  tried,  it  cost  me  some  4  or  5  tons  of  coal, 
and  I  saw  the  thing  was  impossible  to  get  her  away  from  there.  She 
finally  froze  in.  We  drifted  gradually  through  the  month  of  September 
and  averaged  a  mile  or  two  a  day.  After  we  got  down  toward  the 
straits  further,  we  took  a  faster  drift,  and,  finally,  drifted  to  the  south- 
ward of  Gape  Alexander.  We  were  somewhat  south  of  that  when  the 
heavy  gale  took  us  which  parted  us.  We  were  anchored  to  the  floe  with 
the  besthawsers  we  had,  fore  and  aft.  We  were  beset  at  the  floe,  I  think, 
the  night  of  the  15th  of  August.  We  made  a  few  trials  and  got  a  lead  west 
&om  there,  but  nothing  to  speak  of.  From  the  night  of  the  15th  Au- 
gust until  the  night  of  the  15th  October  we  were  fast  to  the  floe^ 
We  had  put  up  a  tent  on  the  ice,  and  framed  it  up  by  mortising  into 
the  ice,  and  got  it  covered  with  the  awning.  We  landed  some  bread 
and  things  we  could  spare,  in  case  we  all  went  adrift  from  the  ship,  and 
had  everything  else  on  deck  ready ;  whips  were  all  on  the  yard ;  the 
boats  both  on  that  side ;  and  we  made  every  preparation  we  could,  really, 
to  land  on  the  floe.  We  had  a  sail  drawn  under  the  ship's  bows,  tight 
under  her  keel — a  piece  of  this  awning — aud  picked  all  the  old  rope  in- 
to oakum  and  shoved  down  through  there,  and  took  ashes  from  the  gal- 
ley and  put  it  on  top.  But  in  these  nips  she  got ;  she  tore  all  clear  of 
the  bows  and  left  her  leaking  badly,  and  it  took  the  stem,  from  where  it 
was  cracked  in  the  first  winter,  clear  out  entirely.  All  that  wa«  gone. 
If  she  had  not  been  an  uncommonly  good  ship  she  would  have  sunk 
right  there ;  but  the  lining  inside  kept  her.  afloat.  She  got  some  very 
heavy  pressures  that  night.  She  was  very  strong  in  the  bow,  but  was  not 
exactly  the  right  shape.  Where  the  crack  was  she  was  two  feet  through 
as  far  aft  as  the  crack  run.  She  was  almost  as  strong  as  a  ship  could 
be  made  and  stood  as  much,  I  suppose,  as  any  ship  could  stand ;  she 
stood  more  than  most  of  them  would.  Few  ships  would  have  stood  the 
pressure  she  did  that  night  without  going  down  immediately. 

We  had  drifted  down  below  Gape  Alexander  that  time,  and  I  thought 
the  ship  was  going  clear  aud  would  come  down  Baffin's  Bay,  as  the 
party  did  on  the  ice,  aud  then  get  out  in  the  spring  all  right  and  every- 
thing safe.  I  felt  encouraged  when  we  got  to  tUe  south  of  Gape  Alex- 
ander, and  I  am  certain  we  should  have  done  it  if  we  had  not  got  that 
heavy  gale  of  wind  from  the  southwest.  At  that  time  I  had  drifted  the 
whole  way  down  Smith's  Sound,  coming  through  the  straits  in  that  tide- 
way and  getting  down  in  the  north  water  among  the  bergs  there.  I 
knew  we  had  the  water  to  contend  with,  more  or  less.  We  generally  do 
have  every  year.  Then  we  took  this  heavy  gale  of  wind.  It  had  been 
blowing  about  twenty-four  hours  before  the  15th.  About  6  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th  of  October  it  was  blowing  aud  snowing  very 
thick.  They  reported  to  me  in  the  cabin  that  the  ice  had  cracked  on 
her  starboard  side — the  side  opposite  the  big  piece  that  we  had  our  bouse 
on.  I  went  out  and  found  that  it  had  opened  then  about  two  feet  from 
her  side  aud  was  setting  off  very  fast.  As  the  wind  was  very  near  aft, 
1  had  an  extra  warp  put  out  aft  and  hauled  the  one  forward  tight.  Soon 
aiterward  she  got  a  heavy  pressure  that  came  up  on  her  stai  board  side 
and  heeled  her  ov^r  to  port  so  that  the  rail  was  nearly  onto  the  ice. 
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Then  it  was  reported  to  me  by  Mr.  Schaman,  tbe  engineer,  and  Captain 
Tyson,  that  she  was  making  water  very  fast,  and  1  ordered  them  to  get 
the  provisions  and  other  things  onto  the  ice  immediately,  which  they 
did,  and  carried  them  back  as  fast  as  they  could.  I  hurried  them  up  to 
get  them  back  from  the  edge  of  the  ice.  There  was  one  point  astern  of 
US  that  had  some  on  it  and  I  was  afraid  it  would  crack  off,  as  it  did. 
Some  of  the  men  were  on  the  ice  and  some  on  the  ship.  They  were  on 
the  jce  a  greater  part  of  the  time.  I  noticed  when  the  ship  was  getting 
a  heavy  pressure  of  ice  grinding  her  there  would  be  more  on  the  ice 
than  aboard,  and  when  she  slacked  up  there  would  be  more  aboard. 
Mr.  Chester  worked  very  hard,  and  so  did  everybody  else.  Not  far  from 
10  o'clock  I  looked  and  saw  one  of  the  aft  anchors  had  jammed  out,  and 
the  elects  aft  that  I  had  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  hawsers 
fast  to  were  torn  off,  and  both  hawsers  were  made  fast  to  the  mainmast. 
I  saw  one  of  the  ice-hooks  was  out  on  the  floe,  and  I  sent  a  man  to  cut 
another  hole  to  put  it  in  and  another  one  onto  the  house  to  slack  up 
that  hawser  that  was  fast  to  that  hook.  While  I  was  looking  at  him 
cutting  the  hole  I  saw  the  ice  had  cracked  on  the  point  where  he  was 
patting  in  the  hook.  1  turned  again  and  looked  forward  and  saw  that 
the  whole  stem,  where  the  warps  were  fast,  was  gone.  That  is  to  say, 
I  saw  that  the  ice  to  which  the  stem  was  fastened  had  broken  off  so 
that  she  was  loose  at  the  stem  from  the  floe.  I  cast  my  eye  forward 
and  saw  that  the  warp  was  gone,  and  before  I  could  say  anything  we 
were  all  gone — that  is,  the  whole  ship  was  loose.  A  boat  lay  across 
the  crack  and  one  man  said,  ^'What  shall  we  do  with  it!"  I  said, 
''Haul  her  out  on  the  high  hummocks;"  and  that  was  all  I  could  say 
to  them.  We  were  out  in  the  darkness  in  a  minute.  I  tried  to  get  a 
light  up,  but  I  could  not  keep  a  light  in  the  ship  at  all,  it  was  blowing 
so  hard.  We  flew  away  there  for  quite  awhile.  I  could  see  the  ice  to 
leeward  going  as  fast  as  we  were.  Our  propeller-wheel  was  full  of  ice, 
frozen  solid,  jammed  up.  The  machinery  was  all  frozen,  too.  We  had 
no  water  in  the  big  boiler  and  no  fire  under  the  small  one.  The  fire  was 
built  under,  but  tlie  water  was  not  hot.  The  engineer  came  and  said 
that  we  would  have  to  do  something;  that  the  water  was  getting  into 
tbe  fires  as  fast  as  possible.  We  rigged  the  pumps  on  deck  by  turning 
w^arm  water  into  them  out  of  the  boiler.  They  started  easily.  We  had 
been  pumping  with  the  bilge-pump  and  had  kept  free  with  that  for  a 
number  of  days.  We  got  the  deck-pumps  rigged  and  all  hands  got  to 
]>umping.  We  hove  blubber  and  iiine  doors  and  everything  of  that 
kind  in  to  get  steam  up.  We  kept  the  big  pumps  going.  We  could 
not  get  the  water  oft'  the  decks.  The  scuppers  were  all  frozen,  and  the 
water  was  above  our  knees  at  the  pumps  before  it  would  go  out  of  the 
ports.  We  could  not  keep  the  scuppers  clear  on  account  of  the  snow 
and  ice  on  deck.  We  managed  to  keep  the  water  ft'om  the  fires  finally 
and  got  the  steam  up  and  the  steam-pumps  going,  and  then  we  kept 
her  free  during  the  night.  We  were  drifting  then  to  the  northeast,  until 
in  the  morning,  when  it  became  nearly  calm  and  the  gale  nearly  died 
away.  When  we  parted  from  the  ice  we  must  have  been  about  abreast 
of  Littleton  Island.  As  near  as  I  could  tell,  I  thought  I  recognized  a 
berg  that  we  went  very  close  to,  fast  to  this  floe  that  lay  there  all  winter. 
Littleton  Island  is  above  Cumberland  Island,  about  sixty  miles,  I 
think.  Before  the  snow  set  in  I  could  just  see  Northumberland  Island — 
just  before  it  was  going  to  snow.  That  was  two  days  before  we  sep- 
arated. I  think  it  was  on  the  13th.  I  could  just  see  Northumberland 
Island  in  the  morning ;  then  we  drove  back  before  the  wind  with  that 
gale  until  we  were  nearly  abreast  of  Littleton  Island,  I  should  judge. 
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After  we  went  adrift  we  drifted  right  into  the  uortbeast  as  long  as 
the  breeze  lasted.  In  the  morning  I  unbent  the  foresail  before  day- 
light. It  was  a  square  foresail.  I  set  the  men  all  to  making  bags  be- 
fore daylight  to  get  out  the  coal  from  below,  so  that  we  might  use  it  if 
we  had  to  go  on  the  ice.  We  had  no  other  canvas.  As  it  became 
light  I  saw  we  were  north  of  Littleton  Isliind  about  three  miles,  and 
about  three  miles  from  the  shore,  or  not  far  Irom  that.  There  was  no 
lead  when  daylight  came.  1  could  not  spare  coal  to  get  steam  on  ii)  the 
big  boiler,  and  1  thought  at  one  time  it  was  best  to  take  some  of  the 
rigging  off  the  mast,  there  being  more  than  we  wanted,  and  get  the  fire 
started  in  that  way  and  then  burn  some  coal.  I  had  just  decided, 
knowing  I  had  to  work  quickly  as  we  were  slowly  drifting  off  shore, 
when  the  wind  came  to  the  northeast  and  the  ice  began  to  slack  right 
in  the  direction  we  wanted  to  go  and  no  other.  I  got  sail  on  and  got  a 
little  steam  on  the  small  boiler.  We  would  get  a  three-minute  turn  be- 
fore the  steam  would  rdn  out,  and  I  worried  her  inshore.  We  got  her 
within  about  twice  the  ship's  length  of  the  shore,  I  should  say,  or  per- 
haps a  little  less.  We  came  to  the  shore-ice  as  she  took  the  bottom. 
The  ice  was  frozen  to  the  shore.  It  was  the  top  of  high  water  and  the 
iull  of  the  moon.  At  low  water  she  was  hard  and  fast  and  fell  over  on 
her  side  as  far  as  she  could  go.  Next  day  we  took  a  look  at  her  bows  and 
found  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything  with  her  under  the  circumstances; 
and  we  saw  it  was  too  far  along  then  to  repair  her,  if  we  had  had  the 
means,  and  could  have  got  her  to  a  proper  place  even. 

We  took  our  spars  and  sails  ashore  and  went  to  woik  at  the  house, 
landed  all  the  provisions  and  everything  that  was  in  her  pretty  much, 
and  made  her  fast  and  solid  where  she  lay.  We  had  great  help  from  the 
Esquimaux  in  doing  this  with  their  sleds  and  dogs.  Next  morning  after 
we  got  there,  two  came.  They  worked  all  day.  They  came  from  Etah, 
about  six  miles  ofi",  on  the  mainland.  I  really  don't  know  how  they 
come  to  discover  us  first.  The  first  I  saw  was  early  in  the  morning ;  they 
were  hallooing,  and  they  came  off  and  proved  to  be  some  of  Dr.  Kane's 
acquaintances.  I  set  them  right  to  work  and  they  worked  faithfully, 
and  went  back  again  and  promised  to  bring  the  rest.  1  told  them  to 
bring  all  the  men  there  was  there.  According  to  what  I  had  heard  of 
them  I  thought  they  would  not  come.  I  paid  them  very  well,  and  the 
next  morning  seven  came  with  six  sleds;  they  worked  faithfully  as  long 
as  we  stopped  there  and  as  long  as  we  wanted  them  sledding  the  things 
ashore.  We  got  ashore  on  the  shore-ice ;  it  was  grounded  where  the 
ship  took  the  bottom.  That  point  was  the  only  place  along  there— I 
believe  about  the  only  place  where  we  could  have  got  anything  on  the 
beach.  When  the  gale  died  away  the  next  morning,  after  we  broke 
adrift,  we  used  our  sails.  We  only  used  the  steam  for  pumping,  and 
what  little  we  could  spare  to  help  her  around  a  point  or  through  a  Btreak 
of  light  ice  or  something  of  that  kind.  We  had  no  water  in  the  big 
boiler  at  all  and  had  no  steam  on  except  from  the  small  one,  and  we  got 
some  help  on  that  to  help  her  along.  Sometimes  we  would  cut  through  a 
point  of  ice  where  it  was  light.  It  took  us  from  the  time  we  got  started 
until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  get  in  there,  about  three  miles.  I 
think  we  started  about  9  o'clock. 

Question.  Gould  you  recognize  the  floe  at  all  from  which  yoa  had 
broken  adrift  t 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  bad  the  best  lookouts  at  the  mast-head,  Mr.  Chester 
and  ncnry  Hobby :  they  could  not  see  anything  even  with  the  best  glasses 
in  the  ship.  I  had  them  up  at  daylight  looking  for  the  men ;  they  could 
not  see  them.    They  thought  they  saw  some  provisions  oi;i  the  ice,  bat 
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they  could  not  tell.  We  kept  a  regular  lookout  for  them  but  never  saw 
then).  When  we  started  to  come  down  we  thought  we  were  about  three 
miles  north  of  Littleton's  Island  and  about  three  miles  from  the  shore. 
We  came  down  under  sail  with  what  little  assistance  we  could  get  from 
the  steam  with  the  small  boiler  and  went  in  about  two  miles  north  of 
Littleton's  Island,  at  a  point  known  a«  Lifeboat  Cove,  of  Dr.  Kane's. 
Our  vessel  grounded  about  twenty  rods  from  the  beach,  and  just  there 
we  reached  the  ice  and  were  able  to  get  ashore  by  the  shore-ice. 

Question.  At  the  time  you  turned  in  toward  shore  there  you  had  these 
lookouts  at  the  mast-head  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Chester  was  aloft  nearly  the  whole  time  from 
the  time  we  started  in,  after  we  got  started  first,  until  we  got  ashore. 

Question.  You  did  not  see  these  men  nor  any  signs  of  them  t 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  How  was  the  atmosphere  f 

Answer.  Quite  clear,  that  day. 

Question.  No  wind? 

Answer.  It  breezed  up  in  the  afternoon  quite  strong ;  northeast. 

Secretary  Robeson.  About  what  time  did  you  make  the  shore  t 

Answer.  Not  far  from  4  o'clock;  it  was  just  getting  night  in  that  lati* 
tnde.  I  judge  that  was  the  hour ;  I  didn't  look,  but  I  think  I  have  heard 
them  say  it  was  about  4  o'clock.  I  had  considerable  other  things  to 
think  of  at  that  time  instead  of  looking. 

Question.  If  you  had  seen  the  men  could  you  have  got  to  them  in  the 
ship! 

Answer.  Never,  sir.  It  was  all  she  could  do  to  get  ashore.  If  we 
had  been  out  another  night  I  don't  know  what  the  result  would  have 
been,  though  we  had  a  moon  and  perhaps  could  have  worked  somewhere. 
We  might  have  got  to  a  heavy  floe.  The  ice  we  were  in  then  was  not 
fit  to  land  anything  on.  We  had  either  to  get  to  a  heavy  floe  and  get 
onto  it,  or  else  get  to  the  shore,  or  the  ship  would  sink.  We  couldn't 
pump  her  to  keep  her  afloat;  she  would  have  sunk  in  a  very  short  time. 

Question.  Had  any  of  the  Esquimaux  seen  the  men  on  the  ice  at  all ! 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  inquired  of  every  party  that  came.  I  thought 
they  might  get  ashore  to  the  south  of  us,  and  then,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Esquimaux,  I  should  have  found  out  and  got  them.  I  made  particular 
inquiry  of  every  party  which  I  found  out  came  from  Cape  York,  or  near 
there  and  up  to  where  we  were,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  the  party 
was  not  on  that  shore  at  all,  and  that  possibly  they  might  be  picked  up 
on  the  other  shore,  as  McClintock  and  De  Haven  had  drifted  down  there, 
and  swept  close  into  Cape  Walsingham.  Whalers  generally  have  done 
80.  When  Chester  thought  he  saw  the  provisions  on  the  ice,  it  waja  to 
the  southward  of  us.  Whether  he  was  mistaken  or  not  I  cannot  ^ay. 
I  thought  there  would  be  dogs,  and  he  would  see  them  running  about. 
I  asked  him  if  he  saw  any,  and  he  said  he  did  not.  There  must  have 
been  some  dogs  there  on  this  piece  where  the  provisions  were ;  possibly 
there  might  not  have  been  any,  but  the  last  I  saw  nearly  all  the  dogs 
were  on  the  ice. 

Question.  How  high  was  that  ice  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  they 
were  on  t 

Answer.  I  should  think  the  highest  part  may  have  been  fifty  feet. 

Question.  Did  Chester  see  this  piece  with  the  provisions  on  it  in  the 
morning  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  there  any  high  hummocks  or  peaks  of  ice  between 
yon  and  where  this  wast 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  to  the  south  of  ns  appeared  to  be  all  ice.  Down 
for  a  little  ways  it  would  appear  to  be  completely  tight ;  as  near  as  he 
could  tell,  it  seemed  a  firm  pack.  There  were  a  great  many  bergs 
grounded,  and  some  humroocky  ice.    Bergs  were  very  plentiful. 

Question.  How  high  are  these  hummocks  t 

Answer.  Some  would  be  fh)m  twenty  to  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  high. 
There  were  some  very  high  places  on  the  floe  the  men  were  on,  and 
some  very  low.  Where  the  house  was,  it  was  between  two  heavy 
ridges. 

Question.  Was  there  any  refraction  in  the  atmosphere  that  morn- 
ing f 

Answer.  I  think  not,  sir;  it  appeared  to  be  a  very  clear  morning. 

Question.  How  far  were  you  from  shore,  according  to  your  estimate, 
when  you  broke  loose  from  the  ice  t 

Answer.  Beally  I  couldn't  tell,  but  I  shouldn't  think  we  were  but  a  short 
distance  from  Littleton's  Island,  by  the  bergs.  When  it  came  morning 
I  could  not  see  any  bergs  any  distance  from  Littleton's  Island  off-shore. 
Chester  thought  he  recognized  a  berg  we  were  close  to  that  night,  and 
one  or  two  others,  and  I  think  I  did  while  we  were  drifting  fast  to  this 
floe.  We  passed  very  close  tp  it.  Then  a  few  minutes  after  we  broke 
adrift  we  were  by  a  large  berg,  very  close ;  so  I  should  say  we  were 
quite  close  into  Littleton's  Island  when  we  broke  adrift.  Hans,  once 
before  we  went  adrift,  thought  he  saw  the  land  close  to  us,  but  I  think 
it  was  a  berg. 

Question.  How  do  you  account  for  not  seeing  the  people  on  the  ice  t 

Answer.  Beally  I  cannot  say,  sir.  The  lookouts,  1  am  sure,  did  the 
best  they  could  to  see  them,  and  how  it  was  I  do  not  know.  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  tell,  unless  they  were  behind  some  hummock  or  some 
berg.    If  they  saw  us,  however,  we  ought  surely  to  have  seen  them. 

Question.  You  think  if  you  had  seen  them  you  could  not  have  reached 
themt 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  got  to  them. 
I  supposed,  with  the  boats  and  every  thing  of  that  kind,  that  they  woald 
have  been  able  to  have  got  to  us  better  than  we  could  get  to  them.  I 
saw  one  of  the  men  in  New  York,  and  he  said  that  the  pack-ice  was  so 
bad  that  they  could  not  get  away,  though  tliey  tried  to.  But  I  really 
could  not  get  that  ship  where  they  could  not  get  with  a  whale-boat.  If  i 
should  have  got  steam  on  and  tried  to  steam  to  them  I  should  have  torn 
her  all  to  pieces,  and  then  perhaps  never  got  more  than  half  way  to  them. 
I  asked  the  second  engineer  that  day  how  much  coal  it  would  take  to 
get  steam  under  the  big  boiler.  He  said  nearly  all.  We  found  that 
there  was  from  five  to  six  tons  when  we  got  it  out  of  the  bunker. 

When  I  ran  the  ship  on  shore  two  miles  north  of  Littleton  Island  at 
Lifeboat  Cove,  she  took  the  bottom  just  about  the  time  she  took  the 
sbore-ice,  so  that  we  had  direct  communication  with  the  shore.  We 
commenced  immediately  to  hoist  out  the  coal  below  that  remained  there 
and  getting  the  stores  ashore.  We  took  down  the  sails  and  spars  to 
make  a  house,  and  Mr.  Chester  commenced  on  the  house  with  some  assist- 
ance, and  I  commenced  getting  the  coal,  provisions,  and  other  articles 
asbore  and  made  the  ship  fast  and  solid  where  she  lay  to  the  grounded 
ice  on  the  shore  with  heavy  hawsers  and  cables.  After  that  we  drove 
ahead  as  fast  as  we  could  and  finally  got  everything  arranged  for  the 
winter.  Got  a  galley-stove  and  cook-stove  on  deck  and  took  the  cook- 
stove  ashore.  This  was  the  only  low  place  along  there.  It  so  happened 
that  we  got  in  there  at  the  only  place  we  could  have  got  in.  There  we 
lived  very  comfortably  through  the  winter. 
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It  was  twenty-four  hours  or  thirty-six  hours  before  we  saw  the  na- 
tives. Only  two  made  their  appearance  at  first.  I  set  them  to  work 
that  day,  the  second  after  we  reached  shore.  They  worked  all  day,  and 
at  night  when  they  went  home  I  paid  them  for  their  services  with 
knives  and  files,  and  I  gave  them  a  couple  of  sword-bayonets.  Next 
morning  they  brought  in  seven  natives  and  six  dog-sleds  and  they  all 
went  to  work  then.  We  got  everything  of  every  character  out  of  the 
ship.  We  took  all  the  coal,  all  the  provisions,  all  the  implements,  and 
all  the  records  that  I  knew  of,  on  shore.  The  records  were  in  a  box. 
There  were  a  few  of  them  that  were  not  taken  ashore  at  that  time,  but 
they  were  taken  ashore  during  the  winter.  The  ice  held  firm  all  winter. 
We  were  about  twenty  rods  from  the  shore,  l  think  we  were  about 
four  days  at  it,  from  the  time  we  began,  in  getting  the  things  on  shore. 
Meanwhile  the  house  had  b^n  built  of  spars  and  bulk-heads  of  the 
rooms  below  torn  out  of  the  ship ;  we  used  the  ceilings  in  the  rooms 
below.  The  spars  were  laid  on  and  covered  with  sails,  double.  We  were 
fourteen,  all  told.  We  then  made  arrangements  for  the  scientific  opera- 
tions, and  some  two  or  three  men  went  over  to  Etah  on  a  hunting  excur- 
sion to  try  to  get  some  deer ;  that  is  an  Esquimaux  settlement,  about  six 
miles  from  where  we  were,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  most  northern  one  on 
the  coast.  There  are  a  few  houses  only  there,  but  nobody  inhabited 
them  while  we  were  there.  We  had  flour,  bread,  Indian  meal,  some  oat* 
meal,  some  potatoes,  canned  meats,  salted  meats,  and  dried  apples.  We 
had  a  good  supply,  but  the  only  thing  we  had  more  than  we  needed 
was  dried  apples  and  potatoes.  A  great  deal  of  provisions  had  been 
lost  overboard  at  the  breaking  of  the  ice,  I  suppose,  though  I  don't 
know  how  much.  It  was  all  put  on  the  ice ;  I  suppose  some  one  put  it 
there,  but  I  did  not  see  it.  I  never  saw  much  of  any  that  was  lost.  It 
was  afloat  on  the  ice  the  last  I  saw.  There  was  a  great  deal  put  over- 
board from  the  ship  at  night,  and  when  the  ship  broke  away  some  of  it 
broke  apart.    The  part  that  was  aft  broke  away. 

I  have  got  a  list  of  very  near  the  whole  of  what  was  put  on  the  ice  here ; 
(presenting  a  list;)  the  list  was  entitled  as  follows:  '^The  following  is  a 
list  of  provisions  and  articles  put  upon  the  ice  before  the  ship  broke 
away,  as  near  as  I  can  come  to  it."  This  list  is  written  by  Joseph  Mauch, 
the  man  who  acted  as  clerk,  and  written  out  at  n)y  dictation  soon  nfter 
we  got  on  the  shore.  I  had  a  pretty  good  run  of  all  the  provisions,  and 
I  took  down  a  list  of  them,  as  near  as  I  could  tell  by  what  was  left. — 
(The  list  above  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  secretary '*i^o.  7, -B.'') 
There  was  none  of  the  p^mmican  left ;  it  was  all  put  on  the  ice. 

The  next  day  after  we  grounded,  Mr.  Chester,  myself,  and  several 
others,  and,  I  believe,  the  doctor,  examined  the  ship ;  also  Mr.  Bryan,  and 
I  do  not  know  but  they  all  did  ;  but  both  Mr.  Chester  and  I  made  an 
official  examination  to  see  the  condition  she  was  in.  Her  stem  was  gone 
from  the  6-foot  mark  down  about  as  low  as  we  could  see,  and  the  wood 
ends  torn  off  and  a  good  many  of  them  broke.  The  6-foot  mark  is  six 
feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  keel,  up.  It  is  the  G-foot  draught  mark ; 
from  that  point  the  whole  front  part  of  the  ship  was  gone.  The  planks 
were  sprung  out ;  the  hole  was  not  through,  if  it  had  been  she  would  have 
sunk  immediately,  of  course,  but  the  shij)  was  lined  inside;  that  and 
the  timbers  kept  her  afloat.  The  space  was  clear  down  as  far  as  we  could 
see,  about  three  feet;  that  was  entirely  gone  and  showed  what  must  be 
below  from  what  was  above.  The  wood  ends  of  the  plank  had  sprung 
out  from  the  stem.  The  stem  below  was  broken  aud  gone;  we  lost  that 
part  of  our  stem  the  night  of  the  nip,  the  15th  of  October;  the  f^tem 
had  been  broken  before.  We  had  sails  on  the  bow,  and  oakum  was  shoved 
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in  between  the  sails;  that  was  all  carried  away  by  the  storm.  She  ^ot 
a  heavy  pressure  from  the  ice,  and  one  of  the  seamen  told  me  at  the 
time  that  the  stem  must  be  gone.  Some  considerable  damage  was  done 
there  before  the  15th  of  October. 

Part  of  it  was  gone  the  last  we  saw  of  it  before  that,  which  was  when 
we  were. getting  the  sail  on  the  bows ;  perhaps  from  the  1st  of  October 
to  the  latter  part  of  September ;  1  don't  recollect  exactly.  She  had  not 
got  pressure  between  that  time  and  the  night  we  parted  on  the  ice.  I 
suppose  the  stem  went  that  night.  The  ship  did  not  get  nipped  after 
she  had  broken  loose  from  the  ice  that  night.  She  drifted  and  came  up 
to  light  ice  after  that,  and  the  wind  died  away  shortly  afterward.  I 
could  not  see  any  means  of  keeping  her  afloat  under  the  circumstances.  I 
think  if  we  had  had  coal,  and  any  kind  of  clear  weather,  we  might  have 
managed  to  pump  her  out  and  have  got  h^r  afloat  and  taken  her  some- 
where else,  perhaps,  where  we  might  have  fixed  her ;  but  under  the 
circumstances  we  could  not  get  anywhere  else,  and  we  could  not  fix  her 
there.  We  had  one  small  boiler,  with  an  engine,  aboard  ship,  which  we 
used  for  pumping,  which  would  bum  about  as  much  coal  as  a  small 
stove.  We  could  not  keep  her  free  without  using  steam.  The  night  we 
went  adrift  we  were  pumping  as  hard  as  we  could,  and  were  just  able 
to  keep  her  up  long  enough  to  keep  the  water  out  of  the  fire  until  we 
got  steam  up  under  the  small  boiler. 

I  did  not  hold  any  formal  survey  over  the  ship  to  see  if  she  were 
sea- worthy,  under  the  circumstances,  as  the  ice  laid  around  her  so  that 
we  could  not ;  she  was  frozen  clear  round  so  that  there  was  no  chance 
to  examine  her  at  all.  After  the  first  day  she  was  really  in  a  condition 
\vhere  we  could  not  do  anything ;  we  could  not  have  done  anything  more 
with  her,  under  the  circumstances  ;  we  had  only  from  five  to  six  tons 
of  coal ;  we  could  not  any  more  than  have  got  steam  up  with  that ; 
we  went  into  winter-quarters;  we  did  not  have  any  consultation 
previous  to  that  as  to  what  to  do;  we  did  all  that  was  left  to  do. 
It  was  everybody's  opinion  to  do  then  what  we  did  do.  The  coal  that 
we  took,  ashore  we  used  as  fueL  We  had  one  small  stove  and  another 
cook-stove  besides.  The  scientific  operations  were  carried  on  during 
the  winter.  Hourly  observations  were  taken  nearly  all  the  time  with 
the  thermometer  and  barometer  and  as  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 

I  think  it  was  four  nights  I  staid  aboard  after  we  got  the  ship 
ashore,  while  we  were  taking  the  things  out.  The  ship's  crew  staid 
ashore  one  night  before  I  went  there.  The  ship  at  low  water  was  very 
much  on  one  side,  and  we  could  not  stay  abbard  very  w^ll,  and  went 
ashore  at  once.  We  got  some  fresh  meat  during  the  winter  from  the 
natives.  I  believe  we  never  got  any  hares  or  rabbits  in  the  fall  at 
all.  Two  or  three  parties  went  out,  but  were  unsuccessful.  They  got 
several  foxes  during  the  winter  around  the  house.  We  got  no 'more 
musk-oxen ;  there  were  none  down  there  at  all.  We  got  one  reindeer  ia 
the  spring,  and  several  rabbits,  large  white  hares.  We  got  no  fish. 
We  got  some  large  seals  from  the  natives,  and  several  parts  of  seals. 
The  natives  visited  us  during  the  winter  from  Etah  and  below.  I  think 
they  came  from  the  lower  settlements  toward  Cape  York.  I  think  all 
the  men,  at  any  rate,  that  were  there  that  winter,  and  the  biggest  part 
of  the  women,  came  to  see  us.  I  have  got  a  list  of  something  like  a 
hundred  who  were  there.  That  list  is  in  the  journal.  They  did  not 
speak  English.  There  was  a  family  from  across  on  the  west  side  came 
from  down  where  the  whalers  had  been.  I  could  converse  with  them 
understandingly,  and  they  interpreted  to  us.  I  could  not  converse  with 
the  Cape  York  natives  at  all.    This  family  from  the  west  side  staid  with 
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US  all  the  winter.  Tbe  family  conslated  of  a  man,  wife,  and  two  cliil- 
dreu.  The  man  went  a  prood  deal  to  hunt.  I  don't  know  whether  he  got 
anything  mneh.  They  did  not  know  Joe.  They  came  from  farther  novih 
than  he  did.  We  staid  there  until  the  3d  djiy  of  June.  We  had  intend- 
ed to  leave  the  first,  but  that  was  Sunday.  Monday  it  blew  too  hard. 
Tuesday  we  left.  I  informed  the  whole  party  that  I  wanted  to  be  ready  to 
leave  the  1st  of  June,  and  we  made  that  arrangement.  We  commenced 
building  boats  in  April.  The  coldest  month  we  had  there  was  Febru- 
ary ;  that  is,  I  think  the  thermometer  ranged  the  lowest  that  month. 
It  began  to  moderate  about  April.  There  were  some  mild  days  in 
March,  but  very  few.  The  boats  were  built  of  the  ceilings  of  the  cabin. 
By  the  ceilings  I  mean  the  inside  walls,  the  stanchions,  &c.  Mr.  Chester 
conducted  the  boat-building ;  the  carpenter  and  John  Booth  helped  him, 
and  some  of  the  rest — Mr.  Odell  and  others.  The  boats  were  25  feet 
long,  and  5  feet  beam  amidships,  and  flat-bottomed.  They  had  no  keek 
We  used  masts  and  sails.    They  sailed  very  well  with  fair  wind. 

Nothing  notable  happened  duiing  the  winter,  other  than  I  have  de- 
tailed, that  I  recollect.  We  kept  a  log  that  contains  a  general  summary 
of  everything  that  hapi>ened.  We  left  Lifeboat  Cove  on  the  M  day 
of  June.  Our  idea  for  leaving  so  early  was  to  get  to  the  whalers.  I 
never  expected  to  get  any  farther  than  Cape  York  to  meet  the  whalers. 
I  knew  they  always  came  that  way  and  had  for  years.  We  came  pretty 
near  being  too  late  for  them  as  it  was.  Seven  had  gone  down  before  we 
^ot  there,  and  there  were  only  three  others.  It  is  the  custom  of  whalers 
to  follow  up  the  fast  ice  through  Melville  Bay  by  Cape  York  on  the  east 
side ;  and  sometimes  they  have  to  go  to  the  north  of  the  Carey  Islands, 
and  then  cross  over  tbe  west  side  to  the  mouth  of  Lancaster  Sound.  We 
ex\>ected  to  catch  them  as  they  went  up  on  the  east  side.  We  ha<l  a  very 
passable  sort  of  a  time,  and  got  down  there  very  slowly  but  surely.  We 
8toppe<l  at  Hackluyt  Island,  which  is  off  Northumberland  Island  ;  from 
there  we  got  on  to  Northumberland  Island  and  stopped  one  or  two  nights. 
After  leaving  that  Island  we  came  across  to  Cape  Parry  and  came  along 
the  east  shore,  across  the  sound  to  Cape  Parry,  and  worked  along  that 
shore.  The  next  move  we  made  we  got  down  to  Cape  Walsiiigham. 
We  stopped  at  Dalrymple  Island,  adjoining  Walsingham.  From  there 
we  got  across  to  Conical  Hock.  That  is  still  farther  down  on  the  east 
side  toward  Cape  York — I  suppose  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  north 
from  it.  We  stopped  there  two  nights  and  not  far  from  two  days  beloie 
we  got  started  again.  Then  we  were  on  the  ice  until  the  23d  of  June, 
and  then  we  raised  this  ship  about  twelve  miles  off.  We  were  then 
about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Cape  York.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
ice  between  us  and  Cape  York.  The  fast  ice  was  in  here.  We  did  not  try 
to  get  in.  We  made  a  straight  course  along  the  fast  ice  from  Cape 
York.  We  did  not  put  in  because  I  was  aware  that  the  ships  kept  the 
fast  ice  alongside  of  them,  knowing  that  the  ships  always  kept  the  fast 
ice,  and  coming  up  till  they  got  so  they  could  cross  over  to  the  w^est- 
ward.  We  raised  this  ship  about  twelve  miles  off,  and  soon  after  seeing 
lier  we  saw  men  coming  toward  us  on  the  ice  Irom  her.  They  had  seen 
us  first.  We  had  hauled  up  our  boats  on  the  ice,  coming  to  a  stop,  and 
went  into  encampment  there,  waiting  for  an  opening,  when  we  raised 
this  ship,  and  soon  after  saw  these  men  coming.  She  was  twelve  miles 
off,  we  considered  it.  The  men  took  what  they  could,  and  we  took 
what  we  could,  and  we  left  the  boats  and  went  to  her.  We  called  it 
twelve  miles  ;  it  was  a  pretty  tough  way  to  go.  We  were  very  kindly 
received  aboard  the  Bavenscraig  and  taken  across.  She  got  relieved 
on   the  4th  of  July  from  where  she  was,  and  got  out  into  the  sailing 
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water,  and  crossed  over  to  Lancaster  Soand  with  both  steam  and  sail. 
The  Bavenscraig  wsis  a  bark  of  about  400  tons,  with  steam-power,  com- 
manded by  Captain  William  Allen,  from  Dundee.  The  sbip  hailed  from 
Kirkcaldie,  but  sailed  from  Dundee.  When  we  got  over  to  Lancaster 
Sound,  we  fell  in  with  the  Arctic  After  the  first  seven  men  had  gone 
aboard  the  Arctic  the  rest  remained  at  that  time  aboard  the  Bavens- 
craig. A  short  time  afterward  we  fell  in  with  the  Intrepid,  another 
bark  with  steam-power.  Captain  Seuter,  also  from  Dundee.  Three  of 
our  men,  Mr.  Bryan,  John  Booth,  and  Mauch,  went  on  board  of  her. 
The  Bavenscraig  bad  poor  accommodations  for  so  many  men,  and  we 
were  afraid  the  provisions  would  not  hold  out,  and  that  is  the  reason 
they  had  to  be  provided  for  otherwise. 

On  the  20th  of  August  following,  the  Arctic  had  completed  her  cruise. 
She  had  a  very  successful  one  and  was  ready  to  go  home;  and  these 
men  who  were  left  on  board  of  the  Bavenscraig  were  taken  on  board  of 
her.  We  sailed  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  reached  Dundee,  I  think,  on 
the  Idth,  but  I  am  not  positive.  We  left  the  Intrepid  off  Cape  Clyde, 
I  think,  or  very  near  there.  She  was  whaling;  she  lacked  very  little 
at  the  time  of  being  ready  to  sail.  I  expected  as  soon  as  she  could  get 
another  whale  she  would  be  going  home.  There  were  two  other  ships 
beside  the  Intrepid  there  that  would  bring  the  men  home.  The  Brie 
only  lacked  one  whale  of  being  ready,  and  the  Intrepid  about  the  same. 
I  never  spoke  to  the  men  on  the  Intrepid  after  I  went  on  board  the 
the  Arctic.  She  was  in  sight  all  the  time ;  she  was  not  in  any  danger- 
ous position  at  all ;  all  the  danger  of  the  voyage  was  supposed  to  be  en- 
tirely over.  The  Clyde  is  nearly  opposite  Discoe  on  the  map,  on  the 
western  shore.  The  whaler  would  remain  north  of  Cape  Walsingham 
until  the  middle  of  October ;  then  they  will  probably  be  carried  down 
to  Dundee  by  the  Intrepid.  When  we  parted  with  them  they  were  all 
in  good  health.  Mr.  Booth  was  fireman.  Mauch  acted  as  clerk.  C&p- 
tain  Hall  took  him  for  that  purpose;  and  he  did  all  the  writing  I  bad 
to  do  afterward.  We  arrived  at  Dundee  on  the  18th ;  then  we  were 
taken  care  of  by  the  United  States  consul  there  and  supplied  with  every- 
thing we  needed.  We  went  from  Dundee  to  Liverpool,  and  from  Liver- 
pool sailed  in  the  City  of  Antwerp. 

I  have  a  journal — here  it  is;  there  are  several  places  there  to  whicb  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention.  (The  journal  is  produced,  entitled,  '*  The 
journal  of  S.  O.  Buddington;  written  by  J.  B.  Mauch,  from  the  death  of 
the  commander.  Captain  C.  F.  Hall,  to  the  arrival  on  board  of  the  S.  S. 
Bavenscraig,  at  Kirkcaldie.")  This  journal  was  commenced  after  Cap- 
tain Hall's  death.  Some  of  the  first  part  of  it  was  copied  from  another 
one  that  was  kept  during  his  sickness.  It  was  written  day  by  day  as 
the  events  happened.  The  part  of  it  that  refers  to  the  boat's  cruise 
after  we  left  our  winter-quarters  at  Lifeboat  Cove  was  written  in  pen- 
cil, and  afterward  copied  into  this  book.  The  ship's  log  was  kept  by 
Mr.  Chester.  It  was  kept  originally  in  the  regular  form  in  the  regular 
log-books.  There  were  two  of  them.  They  are  now  up  at  Lifeboat 
Cove,  in  a  water-proof  package,  wrapped  in  oilcloth,  and  put  away  in 
a  cairn.  We  did  not  bring  them  with  us  on  account  of  the  size.  They 
were  copied  into  one  smaller  journal  by  Mr.  Chester  during  the  winter. 
This  is  a  copy  of  the  whole  of  the  log  of  the  Polaris  from  the  time  she 
left  until  she  grounded  at  Lifeboat  Cove.  I  believe  it  is  all  Mr.  Ches* 
ter's  writing. 

Mr.  Meyer  kept  Captain  Hall's  journal  up  to  Disco,  [  believe,  or  up 
to  winter  quarters.  He  wrote  very  little  in  it  himself  at  Disco.  Dar- 
ing his  sickness  he  read  to  me  what  he  had  Written,  between  spells. 
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Mr.  Meyer  kept  it  until  we  got  into  winter-quarters  in  Polaris  Bay,  and 
after  tbat  he  Cook  it  hiroselt.  He  kept  bis  journal  in  a  large  book.  He 
bad  tbree  of  them.  It  was  put  in  a  large  japanned  tin  box,  with 
all  his  private  papers  and  all  his  books  of  every  description,  locked  up, 
au«l  set  in  one  of  the  cupboards  in  the  cabin.  I  never  knew  it  was  gone 
until  we  were  adrift;  that  was  gone  and  everything  else  there,  or  nearly 
so.  It  was  there  until  we  were  putting  the  things  out  on  the  ice.  Mr. 
Bryan  and  Mr.  Meyer  cleared  out  the  cabin  ;  which  of  them  put  it  over  1 
don't  know.  It  could  not  be  found  when  we  were  adrift;  it  was  put  on 
the  ice.  Mr.  Bryan  will  know  how  that  was  as  he  put  it  over.  There 
was  a  writing-desk,  besides;  that  went  too.  I  don't  rightly  know  what 
tbat  had  in  it.  I  had  locked  it  up.  Joe  once  asked  me  on  the  voyage 
wbat  it  had  in  it;  I  told  him  that  was  something  that  would  have  to  be 
settled  after  we  got  home.  All  of  Captain  Hall's  papers  were  kept  in 
this  box  with  the  exception  of  what  might  have  been  in  the  writing- 
desk.  It  was  quite  a  heavy  box,  and  it  was  quite  full  of  books ;  the 
books  of  ship's  accounts  were  all  in  there,  all  his  private  letters  and  all 
his  journals  of  every  kind  that  were  aboard,  except  what  was  in  the 
desk.  They  were  all  missing  that  night;  they  were  put  on  the  ice,  I 
suppose.  I  did  not  see  it  done,  but  they  were  gone.  At  the  time  he 
died  his  papers  were  in  the  room  where  he  did  his  writing.  I  saw  them 
there  after  his  death.  There  were  several  lying  out  on  a  table  ^he  had 
there.  He  had  a  small  room  where  he  used  to  do  his  writing.  Several 
of  his  papers  t?ere  piled  up  under  the  table.  There  was  no  examination 
made  of  his  papers  after  his  death.  They  were  all  put  in  this  box  at 
once,  after  his  death,  or  a  very  few  days  afterwards.  Joseph  Mauch  and 
Mr.  Morton  had  had  charge  of  all  his  papers  before  that. 

Question.  Were  any  of  his  papers  burned  ? 

Answer4  At  one  time  during  his  sickness  we  were  having  a  talk  to* 
prether  about  one  thing  and  another.  He  said  he  had  written  a  letter 
to  me  and  took  it  out.  This  was  after  he  read  his  journal  to  me.  He 
said  he  had  written  a  letter  to  me,  and  he  thought  I  had  better  not  seQ 
it;  but  if  I  insisted,  he  would  show  it  to  me.  I  told  him  it  didn't  make 
any  odds.  He  then  said  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  burned,  as  he  did 
not  approve  of  it,  and  he  held  it  to  the  candle  and  burned  it.  I  never 
knew  what  was  in  it.  He  said  he  thought  I  had  better  not  see  it,  and 
therefore  he  burned  it.  This  was  between  his  first  and  last  sickness, 
and  during  his  lucid  intervals.  No  other  part  of  the  journal,  or  any- 
thing else,  was  burned  at  any  time,  to  my  knowledge.  Nearly  all  of  his 
loose  papers  were  put  in  the  box  immediately  after  his  death. 

Question.  Was  his  journal  read  about  the  ship  t 

Answer.  It  was  read  by  Mr.  Chester.  He  asked  me  to  look  at  it,  and 
I  let  him  have  it.  I  only  looked  at  one  statement  that  Mr.  Meyer  put 
in.  He  read  the  whole  of  it  to  me.  The  captain  had  mentioned  it  to 
me  that  Meyer  had  written  it  and  that  he  didn't  approve  of  it  exactly. 
All  the  papers  were  in  the  box — every  one  that  I  knew  of — ^all  his  papers 
of  every  kind.  The  small  books,  I  think,  (seven  in  number,)  that  he 
brought  home  with  him  from  the  sledge  journey,  he  gave  to  his  clerk  to 
copy.  He  was  in  the  act  of  doing  thiit  during  Captain  Hall's  sickness, 
and  it  was  finished  after  his  death.  These  contained  notes  of  his  whole 
survey.  This  is  the  copy  of  the  seveu  small  books  above  mentioned. 
It  purports  to  be  a  "true  copy  from  the  original  of  Captain  Hall's  last 
Bledgeparty  to  the  north."  After  Captain  Hall's  death  his  clerk  had 
charge  of  the  books,  with  orders  to  copy  them.  He  finally  had  charge  of 
them  all  the  winter  we  were  ashore,  and  last  winter  he  copied  them.  They 
were  kept  separate  from  Captain  Hall's  other  papers.    Finally  six  of  them 
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were  pat  into  a  chest  where  his  other  books  are  up  there.  This  one  I 
brought  along.  There  were  no  other  papers  left  there  that  were  written 
on  the  voyage  that  I  know  of.  If  there  is  any  other  writing  up  there  I 
am  not  aware  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  log-books.  There  was  do 
formal  examination  made  of  Captain  Hall's  books,  papers,  and  effects 
after  his  death.  Nobody  was  appointed  to  examine  them  and  seal  them 
up,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  clerk  had  had  charge  of  thera,  and 
had  stored  them  in  the  box.  I  never  troubled  them  in  any  shafie  or 
form.  I  never  had  occasion  to  refer  to  anything,  and  when  I  did  any- 
thing^ of  that  kind  I  generally  spoke  to  him  about  it,  as  he  knew  all 
about  them.  All  his  papers  of  every  kind,  except  these  small  books, 
were  put  in  that  box  shortly  after  his  death,  and  remained  so  until  they 
were  put  on  the  ice.  I  don't  think  it  had  been  opened  for  several  months. 
The  key  was  among  a  lot  of  keys.  I  think  Hannah  had  the  whole  of 
them.  She  had  control  of  the  keys  and  about  everything  Captain  Hall 
had.  Whenever  I  wanted  anything  out  of  the  trunk  I  would  go  to  her 
for  it.  I  found  the  bundle  of  keys  and  gave  them  to  Captain  McRitchie, 
who  has  them.  I  never  heard  of  anything  being  burned  except  this 
letter  that  I  epoke  of.  I  don't  know  what  the  letter  contained.  I  never 
saw  it.    It  was  at  his  own  option  that  he  did  it. 

Question.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  time  of  Captain  HalVs 
death,  and  I  want  to  get  a  distinct  expression  from  you.  Have  you  any 
reason  to  believe  that  Captain  Hall  died  anything  but  a  natural  death  f 

Answer.  I  really  have  not. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  think  that  he  died  anything  but  a  natural 
death  ? 

Answer.  I  thought  there  was  something  very  strange  about  it.  I 
could  not  believe  but  what  he  did  die  a  natural  death ;  but  once  in  awhile, 
in  thinking  it  over,  I  thought  there  was  something  that  appeared  rather 
singular  to  me;  but  I  have  told  before  what  I  thought. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  have  any  real  reason  for  suspicion  f  If  so, 
state  it. 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

'  Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  accuse  anybody  of  poisoning  him 
except  when  he  was  delirious  ? 

Answer.  No,  air,  I  think  not;  and  then  he  accused  almost  everybody, 
though  he  appeared  to  speak  more  against  the  doctor  than  any  one 
else.  We  had  a  very  good  crew.  The  mate,  the  second  mate,  the  sea- 
men, engineers,  firemen,  cook,  and  steward  did  their  duty  faithfully.  I 
never  want  to  see  any  better  men.  I  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of 
them  in  any  shape  whatever  after  Captain  Hall's  death  or  before. 

Question.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  complain  of  anybody  elsef 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  somewhat. 

Question.  Let  us  hear  all  about  it 

Answer.  Captain  Tyson.  He  was  a  man  that  was  rather  useless 
aboard,  and  complained  bitterly  about  the  management  generally.  He 
did  not  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  that  was  done.  I  would 
consult  him  on  a  subject  and  he  would  perhaps  agree  to  it,  and  then 
afterward  would  say  that  he  thought  it  was  no  use  to  do  anything  of 
that  kind ;  that  he  knew  it  was  of  no  use.  He  generally  acted  in  that 
way.  I  got  so  after  a  while  that  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  him. 
I  advised  with  him  very  little  after  awhile.  Dr.  Bessels  and  I  did  not 
agree  very  well.  Keally  I  could  not  give  any  reasons  more  than  I  have 
given  in  my  journal.  I  proposed  a  sledge-journey  in  the  summer  dar- 
ing the  month  of  May,  and  got  defeated  in  it  entirely.  We  disagreed 
on  several  points  in  regard  to  carpenter- work.    I  believe  that  was  about 
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tlie  whole  of  it.  However,  we  got  along  very  peaceably,  and  had  no 
trouble  to  speak  of.    We  bad  nu  outbreaks  of  any  kind. 

Question.  Was  there  any  disagreement  after  Captain  Hall's  death 
between  you  and  Dr.  Bessels  about  what  should  be  done? 

Answer.  Not  particularly  so.  It  was  agreed  he  should  go  on  with 
the  scientific  operations,  and  that  I  should  take  cbarge  of  the  ship.  I 
assisted  him  in  every  way  I  could  in  his  scientific  operations.  I  had 
everything  done  that  it  was  possible  to  do.  He  never  wanted  anything 
but  what  was  attended  to  immediately.  The  discipline  of  the  ship  was 
very  goo<l.  I  had  no  difficulty  whatever  with  the  offi^^ers  and  crew  that 
belonged  to  the  ship.  It  was  not  so  good  as  it  was  before  Captain  Hall's 
death.  It  was  felt  that  discipline  would  naturally  have  to  relax  a  little 
under  such  circumstances.  That  is  the  way  I  was  situated.  But  there 
never  was  any  work  that  ought  to  have  been  done  but  was  done  readily. 

Question.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  at  any  time  with  Captain 
Hall  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  twice.  We  got  under  way  from  St.  John's  about 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  just  outside  of  the  heads,  and  by  some  means 
or  other  the  steward  went  ashore  and  gave  the  keys  of  the  locker,  where 
the  tea  and  other  things  were  stowed  in  the  passage-way,  to  Captain 
Hall,  or  laid  them  in  his  room,  and  we  were  under  way  coming  out  just 
outside  of  the  heads  a  short  distance,  the  decks  all  lumbered  up,  and  get- 
ting the  anchors  onto  the  bows,  and  the  steward  came  to  me  and  said, 
*•  We  will  have  to  break  open  the  locker  and  get  the  tea  for  sup]ier,  as 
we  have  no  tea  out."  I  said,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  the  teat "  He 
said  he  could  not  find  the  keys.  There  was  a  common  staple  stuck  into 
the  locker.  It  was  not  clinched.  I  did  not  think  what  I  was  doing, 
nor  that  there  was  any  harm  in  it,  and  drew  it  out  with  a  marlin-spike, 
and  let  the  clasp  off.  Captain  Hall  felt  very  much  offended  at  it,  and 
gave  me  quite  a  lecture  in  regard  to  it.  I  apologized  the  best  way  I 
could,  and  finally  it  was  all  settled.  The  next  difficulty  was  occasioned 
by  an  unfortunate  remark  of  mine.  It  was  a  remark  that  was  very  fool- 
ish and  uncalled  for,  but  it  was  not  intended  for  his  hearing.  It  was 
made  while  in  winter-quarters  at  Polaris  Bay.  Mr.  Chester  and  Mr. 
Morton  and  Captain  Tyson  and  myself  had  taken  a  glass  of  whisky 
that  Captain  Hall  gave  us  that  morning.  We  went  on  deck,  and  theie 
an  argument  arose  in  regard  to  sledge-journeys.  I  got  rather  excited  in 
the  argument.  I  suppose  the  rest  were  somewhat  excited.  Mr.  Chester 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  so  too,  but  I  cannot  say  as  to  that.  He  is 
aboard  here  now.  Hays  was  sweeping  off  the  decks  at  the  time.  I  will 
state  that  Captain  Hall  had  given  me  orders  to  save  all  the  chips  and 
shavings  that  might  be  around  the  decks.  I  went  down  into  the  comer 
of  the  house  and  Captain  Hall  was  up  over  my  head.  I  did  not  know 
that  he  was  anywhere  about,  and  I  said  to  Hays,  '^Save  all  these  shav- 
ings and  put  them  in  a  barrel  and  they  will  do I  might  use  the 

expression 

The  S£GR£1*ABY.  Give  the  expression,  if  you  please. 

Witness.  The  ejcpression  I  made  use  of  was,  '^  They  will  do  for  the 
devilish  fools  on  the  sledge-journey."  I  had  no  idea  Captain  Hall  was 
about,  and  I  was  thunderstruck  when  I  saw  him.  That  was  the  only 
time  1  ever  touched  him  ;  it  touched  him  in  a  very  tender  point.  The 
remark  was  not  intended  for  him  at  all ;  it  was  a  very  useless  remark 
and  I  was  very  sorry  for  it;  that  was  all.  It  was  about  the  woi*8t  thing 
I  could  have  said  in  his  case,  as  he  was  very  much  iu  favor  of  sledge- 
journeys. 
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QoestioD.  Was  there  ever  any  chance  to  get  north  with  the  ship  after 
she  got  beset  iu  Eobeson  Channel  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  none  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  Was  there  a  consultation  there  by  Captain  Hall  with  Ches- 
ter, Tyson,  and  yourself! 

Answer.  Not  with  me ;  I  never  heai^d  of  any. 

Question.  With  anybody  I 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of.  There  was  something  said  after 
we  got  into  Polaris  Bay  abont  the  chance  to  get  north.  Captain  Hall 
stepped  up  to  the  hill  himself  and  looked  at  the  ice  and  came  back  and 
decided  that  it  was  impossible.  He  never  asked  me  aboat  going  further 
at  all,  but  told  me  that  to  end  the  thing  he  would  make  that  his  winter- 
quarters. 

Question.  When  you  first  were  stopped,  and  before  you  floated  down 
to  your  winter-quarters,  was  there  any  lead  into  the  westward  I 

Answer.  We  could  not  find  any ;  we  tried,  however.  That  is  the 
way  we  got  beset,  in  trying  to  get  across  to  the  west  side.  Once  when 
Captain  Hall  and  Mr.  Chester  were  on  a  floe,  the  ice  opened  a  little ; 
we  had  not  steam  on  then,  and  if  we  had  had  I  could  not  have  left 
without  him  and  without  his  orders  to  do  so.  I  think  we  could  have 
got  around  that  floe,  but  before  they  got  back  again  the  opening  was 
closed  so  we  could  not  start  over  there. 

No  conversation  occurred  in  which  Chester  and  Tyson  expressed  a 
desire  to  go  north  while  I  expressed  a  disinclination-  to  do  so.  I 
never  so  expressed  myself.  I  have  seen  that  report  printed  in  the 
papers,  but  it  is  not  correct.  No  man  in  that  ship  would  ever  so  ex- 
]>re8S  himself  to  Captain  Hall  and  get  along  with  him.  I  think  I 
should  be  the  last  one  to  undertake  to  say  anything  of  that  kind.  I 
did  my  very  best  to  get  the  ship  north.  I  never  said  anything  abont 
never  going  any  further  north.  I  never  said  that  whoever  wanted  to 
go  north  might  go,  but  I  would  not.  •  I  never  made  use  of  that  ex- 
pi-ession  in  my  life.  I  never  said  so  to  Captain  Hall  nor  I  think  to 
anybody  else  on  board  that  ship.  Captain  Hall  was  a  man  who  would  not 
hear  such  a  pbrase  uttered  by  any  one  such  as  I  have  seen  reported  to 
have  been  said.  I  never  expressed  myself  as  being  relieved  wheu 
Captain  Hall  died.  I  never  made  use  of  such  an  expression ;  I  thought 
right  the  reverse,  and  I  think  so  still,  that  I  got  into  more  trouble 
thi-ough  his  death  and  had  a  great  deal  more  to  contend  with  twice 
over  than  if  he  had  lived.  1  did  make  one  remark  after  his  death.  I 
w*as  aggravated  about  something,  and  I  said,  while  speaking  about 
Captain  Hall's  death — I  do  not  know  how  it  was  brought  in — 1  said,  he 
has  got  me  into  a  fine  scrape  and  has  left  me  in  it.  That  is  all  the 
remark  I  have  any  recollection  of  making  after  his  death  i-egarding  his 
decease.  It  was  very  careless  in  me  to  make  such  a  remark,  but  I  was 
a  little  irritated  about  something  that  was  going  on  at  the  time.  I 
meant  by  that  remark  that  I  had  now  the  whole  responsibility  of  try- 
ing to  get  through  with  the  enterprise  the  best  way  I  could. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  say  to  Henry  Hobby,  or  any  one  else,  "Henry, 
there's  a  stone  ofl  my  heart?  " 

Answer.  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  saying  such  a  thing,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  did.    I  am  sure  I  never  did. 

Question.  While  speaking  of  Captain  Hall's  death,  I  mean. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  understand.  But  I  never  did  make  use  of  such 
an  expression.    If  I  did  it  was  foreign  to  what  I  felt. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  say,  regarding  the  journal,  or  any  part  of  it. 
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tbat  you  were  glad  it  was  burned  or  destro^'ed^.as  part  of  it  would  have 
been  uufavorable  to  you  f 

Answer.  Never.  I  never  said  anything  of  that  kind.  All  that  I 
ever  spoke  about  was  that  letter  that  he  burned,  to  Mr.  Chester  and  Mr. 
Tyson,  and  what  Captain  Hall  said  when  he  burned  it.  There 
might  have  been  other  persons  present  when  I  mentioned  it  to 
these  gentlemen.  I  do  not  know  how  that  was.  I  do  not  know  what 
was  in  the  letter.  I  said  that  he  had  burned  it  up  and  that  there  might . 
have  been  something  in  it  against  me,  qr  must  have  been.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  was ;  but  by  the  remark  he  made  I  thought  there  must 
have  been  something  in  it  that  referred  to  the  remark  that  I  had  made  . 
and  which  I  have  repeated  here.  There  was  nothing  else  that  I  knew 
of  that  it  could  possibly  have  referred  to.  If  I  had  not  mentioned  its 
destruction  to  any  one,  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  would  have  known 
anything  about  it.  There  might  have  possibly  been  an  Esquimaux 
man  or  woman  present  at  the  time  it  took  place ;  but  I  do  not  recollect 
anybody  having  been  in  there. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  with  the  doctor  t 

Answer.  Only  once ;  I  had  a  few  words  with  him  upon  one  occasion. 
I  had  been  taking  something  to  drink,  and  he  said  something  to  me  re- 
^rding  it.  I  just  took  him  by  the  collar,  and  told  him  to  mind  his  own 
business.  That  is  all  the  difficulty  I  ever  had  with  him ;  that  is,  openly. 
That  was  coming  down  out  of  Kennedy  Channel,  after  we  had  started 
to  come  home.  It  was  about  taking  something  to  drink ;  that  is  all.  I 
went  to  the  aft  hatch  to  get  something  to  drink.  He  was  down  there 
at  the  time  and  made  some  remarks  about  it.  I  do  not  remember  what 
lie  said,  exactly ;  it  was  alcohol  reduced  that  I  was  drinking ;  alcohol 
and  water,  I  suppose. 

Question.  Was  not  the  alcohol  put  on  board  for  scientific  purposes  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  did  you  drink  that  for! 

Answer.  I  was  sick  and  down-hearted,  and  had  a  bad  cold,  and  I 
veanted  some  stimulant — that  is,  I  thought  I  did ;  I  do  not  suppose  I 
really  did. 

Question.  Was  there  any  other  kind  of  liquor  on  board  t 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  drinking  alcohol  t 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  How  did  it  get  into  the  after  cabin  t 

Answer.  It  was  brought  up  from  the  fore-peak. 

Question.  Is  that  where  it  was  kept  t 

Answer.  It  may  have  been  kept  in  other  places. 

Question.  How  was  it  brought  up  ? 

Answer.  By  myself.  There  was  a  half-pint  bottle  or  pint  bottle  full ; 
I  cannot  tell  which.    It  was  aver}'  small  bottle. 

Question.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  drinking  ? 

Answer.  I  make  it  a  practice  to  drink  but  very  little.  I  did  take  too 
much  twice  during  this  voyage,  that  I  remember:  once  the  latter  part 
of  Apnl,  and  on  the  occasion  I  have  just  referred  to.  When  I  so  in- 
dulged in  the  latter  part  of  April,  it  was  when  we  were  in  winter-quar- 
ters. The  ship  was  not  moving  then.  The  other  time  was  the  night 
tbat  the  ships  got  beset,  coming  down  Kennedy  Channel,  the  same  night 
that  I  had  the  difficulty  with  the  doctor;  we  were  aed  fast  to  the  floe. 
I  did  not  consider,  however,  that  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  do  my  duty. 
I  merely  felt  the  liquor.  I  do  not  think  a  stranger  would  have  seen  it 
on  me  at  all.  I  had  drank  occasionally  before,  but  not  to  any  excess. 
30  N 
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The  liquors  that  went  on  board  the  ship  were  under  Captain  HalUs  charge 
during  his  life-time,  and  I  had  the  keys  after  his  death.  They  were  in  the 
magazine.  They  consisted  of  wine,  whisky,  and,  I  believe,  some  brandy. 
I  think  there  was  a  boxof  brandy  there — alcohol,  the  last  winter,  four  cana. 
I  took  two  of  them ',  the  other  I  do  not  know  what  the  doctor  did  with* 
The  two  I  took  were  taken  out  onto  the  ice  and  their  heads  knocked  io 
with  a  pick-ax.  That  was  during  last  winter,  after  we  had  got  ashore. 
We  had  those  four  cans  left  when  we  got  ashore.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
colder  at  Polaris  Bay  than  at.  Lifeboat  Cove.  There  was  a  great  deal 
more  wind  in  the  first  winter  quarters,  heavier  gales  than  in  the  last.  In 
^the  last  there  was  a  steady  breeze,  but  no  very  heavy  gales.  In  the  first 
quarters  there  were  some  calm  days,  but  the  wind  blew  very  heavily  most 
of  the  time.  There  were  musk  ox,  a  few  foxes,  hares,  and  lemings  at 
Polaris  Bay.  There  were  Brant  geese  there  in  summer,*  the  king  dock, 
a  few  snipes  around  the  shores,  and  several  land-birds  and  snow-birds; 
there  were  also  some  gulls.  We  saw  no  deer  up  there.  Where  we  made 
our  second  winter  quarters  there  were  deer  instead  of  musk-ox,  and 
more  foxes.  We  found  rabbits,  also.  We  saw  very  few  rabbits  until  we 
got  farther  south.  When  we  got  there,  there  were  more  than  we  had 
ever  seen  before.  We  saw  them  on  the  hill-sides  everj^where,  and  down 
at  Sori'alick,  and  every  island  we  went  to.  The  men  went  around  there 
and  found  them  very  plentii'ul  in  the  spring.  At  Polaris  Bay  there 
were  some  flowers,  sorrel,  willow,  and  stunted  grass;  and  finally  we 
raised  wheat  there.  I  got  it  to  growing.  The  head  got  out  of  the 
barrel  and  some  was  spilled  on  the  ground,  and  before  we  left  there 
it  had  sprung  up  two  or  three  inches.  This  was  during  the  summer. 
The  summer  began  there  about  the  1st  of  June.  There  were  some  mild 
and  very  pleasant  days  in  May.  If  began  to  get  very  well  settled  about 
the  1st  of  June.  The  ice  did  not  make  as  a  general  thing  at  that  time. 
It  used  to  make  occasionally  in  very  calm  days,  but  it  generally  went 
away  when  the  sun  came.  The  aurora  borealis  was  very  faint;  there 
was  more  in  the  southern  portion  than  there  was  farther  up.  We  saw 
shooting-stars  very  often  ac  our  second  winter-quarters  in  the  spring. 
While  we  were  in  the  boats  we  saw  very  few  seals  out;  but  we  never 
got  a  shot  at  one  all  the  way  down  that  I  know  of.  Our  provisions 
held  out  well,  and  even  if  we  had  not  seen  the  ship  that  rescued  us  I 
think  we  could  have  worked  down  to  Upernavik.  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  it.  I  think  we  would  have  gotten  there  in  about  a  month  or  two 
longer;  pet  haps  in  a  shorter  time.  There  were  two  whale-ships  still  t;) 
come,  and  we  might  have  met  the  Tigress  or  the  Juniata  going  up 
there.  This  was  the  23d  of  June.  I  felt  confident  at  the  time  that  we 
should  get  down  all  right.  We  hadn't  heard  anything  about  our  com- 
rades that  were  left  on  the  ice,  until  we  got  on  the  Eavenscraig.  None 
of  the  natives  knew  anything  about  them.  I  inquired  of  every  one 
who  came  to  us  all  the  winter  through,  and  no  one  knew  anything 
about  them. 

The  people  on  board  the  Eavenscraig  had  heard  of  it  at  Disco.  These 
papers  that  came  in  that  box  from  England  are  all  the  papers  that  were 
preserved  that  I  know  of,  except  what  Dr.  Bessels  might  have.  ,Mr. 
Bryan  and  Joseph  Mauch  have  a  journal  themselves.  I  believe  they 
lost  the  astronomical  records  of  the  first  winter.  I  think  Mr.  Bryan 
said  he  had  none.  He  lost  his  journal  up  to  that  time  on  the  ice,  bat 
Mr.  Mauch's  journal,  I  believe,  is  entire  from  the  beginning ;  we  did  not 
leave  any  records  lying  about  in  the  house  that  I  am  aware  of:  nothing 
that  was  valuable,  at  least;  we  wrapped  up  all  of  Captain  Hall's  printed 
books  and  pat  them  into  a  large  cheat;  ^ao  everything  that  I  ooold 
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Unci  that  was  valuable;  the  most  valuable  books  were  put  into  a  large 
chest  and  put  away.  The  logs  were  put  into  another  cairn  on  the  hill; 
Mr.  Chester  put  them  away  in  a  box  and  tied  them  up ;  I  had  them  tied 
np  and  had  an  oil  canvas  wrapped  around  them,  and  then  they  were 
buried  in  the  cairn.  The  books  put  into  the  chest  were  several  charts 
and  books  of  Captain  Hall — printed  books,  his  Arctic  works,  principally; 
these  were  put  in  a  chest  and  set  back  one  side,  with  orders  to  the 
natives  to  deliver  them  up  if  a  ship  came;  we  took  away  everything  we 
coald  carry  with  us  in  the  boats;  all  the  papers  and  records  were  care- 
fully preserved;  when  we  left  our  boats  there  were  several  things  left  on 
the  ice;  nothing  of  this  kind,  but  some  of  the  men's  clothing  and  some 
cans  of  meat  that  we  could  not  carry  to  the  ship. 

Question.  If  you  bad  had  the  Polaris  in  good  condition  would  this 
have  been  a  good  summer  to  have  gone  on  north,  as  far  as  you  could 
judge  from  the  appeamnce  of  the  iceY 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  have  gotten  up  Smith's  Sound,  when  we 
left  there,  about  fifteen  miles ;  the  ice  went  clear  across  there  then. 

Question.  Have  you  any  means  of  judging  whether  you  would  have 
been  able  to  get  farther  north  than  you  got  the  first  year,  if  you  had 
been  able  to  remain  Y 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Would  Newman's  Harbor  have  been  a  better  place  for  you 
to  winter  than  Thank  God  Harbor  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Would  you  choose  that  place  if  you  were  going  again — if 
you  had  to  seek  wiuter-quarterB  in  that  neighborhood  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  if  1  could  not  get  on  the  west  side. 

Question.  Would  you  rather  winter  on  the  west  side?  . 

Answer.  I  should  prefer  that. 

Question.  Why? 

Answer.  Because  there  would  be  a  better  chance  to  get  north  from 
that  side,  as  far  as  I  know.  The  land  stretches  somewhat  farther  north 
when  you  get  on  that  side. 

Question.  You  would  choose  the  western  shore  to  work  up  on  ? 

Answer.  Not  with  the  ship  but  with  sleds.  W^ith  the  ship  I  would 
lake  the  east  side.  The  tide  sweeps  strongly  down  the  west  side  of  this 
channel  and  crosses  down  through  Lady  Franklin's  Bay,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  heavier  ice  than  there  is  on  the  other.  The  current  runs 
south  nearly  always;  at  the  turn  of  the  tide  we  would  have  a  slight  set 
to  the  northward  for  perhaps  a  half  an  hour  or  so,  as  near  as  my  recol- 
lection goes,  then  it  would  start  to  the  southward  again;  and  sometimes 
it  would  not  start  again  to  the  northward,  but  would  slack  and  then 
stjirt  off  south  immediately,  or  very  soon  afterward. 

Question.  In  the  mid-channel  does  it  ever  ruu  to  the  north  t 

Answer.  Very  slightly,  sir,  as  far  as  I  know.    I  never  saw  it. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  have  any  northerly  current  after  you  were 
out  upon  Cape  Alexander  and  drifted  back  to  Littleton's  Island  ? 

Answer.  I  never  perceived  any.  It  was  the  force  of  the  wind  that 
drifted  us. 

Question.  Did  you  discover  there  any  tidal  wave  from  the  Pacific  f 
Do  you  know  anything  about  thatt 

Answer.  I  could  not  say,  but  I  have  my  doubts  about  it.  This  sketch 
of  our  journey,  north  by*  Mr.  Meyer,  is  tolerably  accurate.  There  are 
several  of  the  islands  off  Cape  Buckner  and  Cape  George  Back  that  are 
not  correctly  placed.  Mr.  Meyer  and  the  doctor  are  capable  of  making 
a  correct  chart  of  the  cruise.    I  don't  know  who  else  unless  Mr.  Bryan. 
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As  we  went  up  Captain  Hall  said  he  recognized  Cape  Constitation.  I 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  that ;  I  was  on  the  lookoat  ahead.  He 
spoke  to  me  one  day  about  Cape  Constitution,  and  pointed  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  paid  but  little  attention  to  it.  When  we  passed  Cape  Consti- 
tution we  saw  the  land  all  the  way  up  on  both  sides  when  it  was  clear. 
We  had  some  fogs  in  81°  20^  When  wo  passed  along  here  where  Kane's 
open  polar  sea  was  laid  down  we  found  it  to  be  a  sound  instead  of  an 
open  polar  sea.  The  land  stretches  up  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  north 
above  Cape  Constitution.  The  chart  of  Kane  and  Hayes  is  incorrect  so 
far  as  the  position  of  Cape  Constitution  is  concerned  and  the  lay  of  the 
land.  The  latitude  I  did  not  pay  particular  attention  to  find  oat 
whether  it  was  correct  or  not.  When  we  were  going  up  Bobeson 
Straits  we  saw  land  on  both  sides  about  Cape  Lieber  when  it  was 
clear.  I  think  a  person  being  at  Cape  Lieber  could  see  the  land  on  the 
other  side  of  the  straits.  I  saw  it  in  the  dark  days  during  the  winter. 
I  could  see  land  across  Cape  Lieber  and  from  off  the  ice. 

The  straits  there  I  should  not  call  one  inch  over  thirty  miles.    The 
degrees  of  longitude  up  there  are  about  nine  miles.    At  Cape  Lieber, 
with  weather  clear  enough  to  see  Cape  Union  on  the  east  coast,  it  would 
be  impossible  not  to  see  the  east  coast  unless  there  was  log  there.    I 
saw  Cape  Union  from  the  Polaris  several  times.    I  saw  it  every  time  I 
undertook  to  go  north.    Its  position  is  correctly  laid  down  on  the  chart., 
I  think.    All  this  land  laid  down  on  this  chart  north  of  Cape  Constitu- 
tion, up  to  Repulse  Harbor  on  the  east,  is  a  new  contribution  to  geog- 
raphy.   I  have  never  seen  it  down  on  any  chart  before.    It  covers  the 
place  laid  down  in  Kane's  chart  as  the  open  polar  sea  without  any 
land  there  at  all.    I  thought  I  also  saw  land  to  the  north  of  Hall's  Land, 
northeast  from  Repulse  Harbor,  not  laid  down  on  Mr.  Meyer's  chart     1 
could  not  be  positive,  but  I  felt  sure  I  saw  it  to  the  north,  from  the 
northern  point  made  by  the  Polaris,  for  1  saw  the  land  on  the  western 
shore  a  long  distance  above  Cape  Union.    I  don't  think  I  saw  it  as  far 
as  84^.    I  saw  beyond  Cape  Union ;  that  is  all.    I  think  Cape  Union, 
from  the  Polarises  farthest  point,  was  somewhat  further  from  us  than 
what  is  laid  down  in  Mr.  Meyer's  chart  here.   It  was  not  sufficiently  clear 
yp  there  to  get  an  observation.    I  do  not  know  what  is  the  depth  of 
water  in  Newman's  Bay.    In  wintering  there  I  would  expect  to  lie  at 
HHchor  on  the  north  side.    I  did  not  go  up  there  myself.    I  only  saw  it 
when  I  wen  tu])  with  the  ship.    I  never  left  the  ship.    Captain  Hall  said 
when  he  went  up  there  and  came  back  that  it  was  his  belief  that  we  ought 
to  have  been  in,  and  wished  we  were  there.  He  told  me  so.   I  do  not  know 
whether  he  told  any  one  else  so  or  not.    He  said  he  wished  we  were  there 
then.    We  would  have  been  more  likely  to  have  been  frozen  in  there, 
but  we  would  have  been  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  farther  north.    I 
think  that  from  the  records  and  the  logs  that  have  been  preserved,  Mr. 
Meyer,  Dr.  Bessels,  and  Mr.  Bryan  can  complete  an  accurate  chart. 
I  have  been  in  those  waters  a  great  deal,  and  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  those  high  latitudes.    I  consider  it  possible  that  the  Pole 
can  be  reached  by  this  route ;  but  in  getting  a  ship  through  this  chan- 
nel that  is  now  laid  down  and  back  again  I  think  will  be  a  difficult  un- 
dertaking in  some  seasons.    In  some  seasons  you  might  get  the  vessel 
through  so  as  to  get  up  here  on  the  west  shore  somewhere  and  get  a 
harbor,  and  I  think  that  by  proper  management  you  might  possibly 
reach  a  very  high  latitude  and  possibly  get  to  the  Pole.   I  do  not  think 
it  should  be  attempted  with  one  ship  alone ;  I  should  recommend  at 
least  three.    Place  one  down  upon  Littleton's  Island,  perhaps  above, 
and  another  one  on  the  western  shore  as  far  north  as  I  could  get  it,  into 
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a  safe  place;  with  the  third  I  would  proceed  on  as  far  as  possible, 
having  these  two  to  fall  back  on  as  a  means  of  escape.  With  the  third 
shi]>  1  woald  pash  north,  without  looking  behind,  and  be  prepared  to 
abandon  her  up  there;  I  should  hardly  expect  to  get  her  out  again. 
A  powerful  steamer,  with  good  sailing  qualities,  is  what  I  would  prefer. 
She  ought  to  be  a  ship  of  about  130  feet  long  at  least  and  450  or  500 
tons,  on  account  of  carrying  sufficient  coal.  She  ought  to  be  28  or  29 
feet  of  beam;  something  like  the  Tigress — I  have  never  seen  the  Tigress, 
but  I  know  pretty  well  what  she  is — or  like  the  Arctic  for  instance.  If 
the  Arctic  were  stronger  she  would  be  a  splendid  ship  for  such  a  pur- 
ix>se.  I  refer  to  Captain  Adams's  vessel,  the  one  that  we  came  home 
iu.  She  is  a  wooden  ship,  about  what  would  be  needed,  but  it  would 
need  of  course  to  strengthen  her;  she  has  great  power  as  a  steamer. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  at  Polaris  Bay  was  about  29  in  the  sum- 
mer. That  was  the  highest  it  got,  I  think.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  hear- 
ing of  its  being  30.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention,  however^  to  that  i)art. 
Whenever  I  made  any  inquiry  about  it  the  response  was  that  it 
was  28  or  29.  It  would  freeze  over  night  when  the  sun  was  low. 
At  Lifeboat  Cove  the  character  of  the  bottom  where  the  ship  lay  was 
rocky,  and  between  the  rocks  we  would  find  a  little  mud,  but  that  was 
all.  It  was  all  a  rocky  bottom  the  first  winter.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
bottom  was  very  soft  and  muddy.  Once  in  a  while  there  was  a  large 
rock.  Kight  where  we  lay  there  were  very  few  rocks.  1  saw  the  bottom 
all  the  way  off  from  the  ship  a  great  many  times  as  we  were  paddling 
off  in  clear  water.  There  was  some  little  grass-weed  on  the  bottom,  but 
very  little.  When  we  were  in  our  boats  and  making  our  escape  from 
Lifeboat  Cove  1  could  never  tell  whether  we  were  helped  much  or  not 
by  the  current.  We  either  had  a  fair  wind  and  wero  going  under  sail 
or  else  pulling.  We  pulled  with  six  oars,  such  as  they  were,  but  we 
did  not  meet  any  current  against  us.  If  there  had  been  very  much  of 
a  tide  we  would  have  known  it. 


Examination  of  Rulhard  C.  Chester, 

My  name  is  Hubbard  C.  Chester.  I  am  thirty-six  years  of  age.  I 
was  first  mate  of  the  Polaris.  I  have  been  a  whaler  by  profession.  I 
had  been  in  the  waters  of  Hudson's  and  Behring's  Straits  before  I  went 
on  the  Polaris  expedition.  I  had  never  been  up  to  Baffin's  Bay  before. 
I  went  on  the  Monticello,  that  took  Captain  Hall  up  into  Hudson's  Bay. 
I  was  mate  of  the  Monticello.  That  was  in  1865.  Captain  Edward 
Chappel  commanded  the  vessel.  I  then  came  home  and  went  round  the 
Pacific.  I  had  made  one  voyage  before  with  the  same  men  and  in  the 
same  ship.  I  went  round  Cape  Horn  in  the  Monticello.  Iwas  in  Behring's 
Straits  one  season.  The  next  season  I  was  mate  of  the  Peru.  The  next 
year  I  was  mate  of  the  Daniel  Webster,  of  New  Bedford,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  of  the  bark  Eagle,  also  of  New  Bedford.  They  were  all  whalers. 
In  the  spring  of  1870 1  came  home  from  there ;  from  the  Sandwich  Islands 
to  San  Francisco,  across  the  continent  to  New  York,  and  I  think  it  was 
the  latter  part  of  August,  1870,  that  I  engaged  in  the  expedition  with 
Captain  Hall.  Captain  Hall  was  looking  around  for  a  captain.  Captain 
Chappel  was  the  man  who  came  on  here  and  assisted  him  in  selecting  a 
vessel,  &c.  He  is  the  man  who  expected  to  go.  The  reason,  I  believe, 
that  he  did  not  go  was  on  account  of  his  asking  too  large  a  salary. 
After  Captain  Buddington  came  home,  Captain  Hall  decided  to  take 
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liim.  I  sailed  with  the  Polaris  from  Washington,  at  this  navy -yard, 
when  she  went  out;  from  New  Yoik  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  Kew 
London  on  the  31st  of  July.  We  arrived  at  St.  John's  on  the  11th 
of  July,  I  think,  and  left  the  19th.  From  thence  we  went  to  Fisk- 
ernaes,  where  we  arrived  the  27th  of  July;  thence  to  Uolsteinberg; 
thence  to  Disco  on  the  4th  day  of  August ;  thence  to  Upernavik  the 
21st;  thence  to  Tessuisak,  which  place  we  left  on  the  23d  of  August 
From  there  we  made  no  stops.  We  went  on  from  Tessnisak  up  Eaf- 
flu^s  Bay,  skirting  west  of  Northumberland  Island,  up  through  Smith's 
Straits  into  Smith's  Sound,  keeping  over  toward  the  westward  and 
coming  up  north  oH'  Cape  Napoleon.  We  made  nearly  a  straight  line 
across  from  Cairn  Point  to  Cape  Hayes.  We  met  ice  off  below  Cape 
Hayes  and  Smith's  Sound.  We  then  put  to  the  westwaid  in  order  to 
get  round  the  ice,  and  steered  for  Cape  Hayes.  We  kept  on  up,  and 
landed  near  Cape  Hayes.  Captain  Hall  and  myself  went  in  a  boat  to 
examine  the  bay  and  see  if  it  would  make  a  good  harbor  for  the  ship  in 
case  we  were  obliged  to  put  back  on  account  of  meeting  with  ice.  From 
that  point  we  kept  close  to  the  westward  coast.  We  passed  by  Cape 
Constitution  and  passed  through  Kennedy's  Channel  into  what  was  for- 
merly called  "Kane's  Open  Sea."  We  steamed  through  that.  We  saw 
the  land  on  both  sides.  We  passed  Lady  Franklin's  Bay.  We  were  on 
the  east  coast,  and  passed  Lady  Franklin's  Bay  on  the  west.  We- 
passed  up  through  the  narrow  channel,  about  filteeu  miles  wide,  which 
is  now  called  Eobeson  Channel.  In  going  Irom  Dl8co  up  there  we  were 
from  the  23d  to  the  31st  of  August.  On  the  31st  day  of  August  we 
made  our  iarthest  point  north.  It  was  pretty  well  through  Bobesou 
Channel — about  the  center  of  the  channel.  Captain  Hall  told  me  at 
that  time  that  he  made  it  82^  2G^  I  believe  it  was  alterward  ascer- 
tained by  Mr.  Meyers  to  be  82°  IG^  Alter  we  passed  Cape  Frazier  we  , 
met  no  ice,  steering  through  open  water.  I  lorget  the  night  or  the  day 
of  the  month  it  was  that  we  passed  the  small  island  that  is  laid  out  on 
the  chart  near  the  western  shore  above  Cape  George  Back.  We  passed 
that  at  night  when  there  was  a  thick  fog.  We  steamed  slowly.  The 
next  morning  we  were  off  the  southern  cape  of  the  south  tiord,  as  laid 
down  on  the  chart.  That  morning  at  8  o'clock  the  fog  let  up,  and  we 
saw  this  land.  We  were  so  far  to  the  east  that  we  saw  no  opening  to 
the  north,  and  therefore  supposed  that  we  were  in  the  bay,  the  land 
being  all  plain  in  sight.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  altitudes  taken 
that  morning  at  8  o'clock  from  the  point  where  we  found  ourselves  off 
tije  ciipe — the  southern  cape  of  the  southern  liord.  TJie  fogs  came  on 
again,  and  we  lay  there  until  near  noon.  It  then  cleared  up  again.  The 
vessel  lay  still,  and  we  got  a  meridian  altitude.  From  thence  we  steamed 
up  towaid  the  north,  and  we  made  the  opening  which  is  marked  on  the 
chart  as  the  opening  of  Eobeson  Channel  to  the  north.  We  steamed 
up  pretty  near  the  east  shore  of  the  channel.  Captain  Hall  tried  to  laud 
with  the  boat,  I  think,  twice  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Bobeson  Channel. 
On  the  31st  day  of  August,  1871,  we  got  to  the  highest  i)oint  we  made. 
The  steamer  was  slopped.  We  could  see  through  the  channel,  and  there 
was  a  water  cloud  seen — a  dense  water-cloud — to  the  north.  I  mean  a 
cloud  that  denotes  open  water.  It  is  a  sort  of  log  that  hangs  over  the 
water.  I  think  we  could  have  gone  farther  north  Irom  that  point.  It  has 
always  been  my  impiessiou  that  we  might  have  gone  on.  It  was  my 
watch  below  at  the  time.  I  heard  them  sing  out  to  the  man  at  the  mast- 
head, and  heard  the  man  at  the  masthead  sing  out  there  was  a  lead 
close  to  the  land  on  the  east  shore,  and  some  one  called  me.  I  do  not 
recollect  who  it  was,  but  some  one  called  me  and  said  that  Captain  Hall 
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wanted  to  see  me  <xi  the  honse.  I  went  up,  and  wlien  I  got  there  the 
officers  were  all  there,  and  the  scientilic  corps.  The  names  of  those  who 
were  there  are  Morton,  Tyson,  Dr.  Bessels,  Meyer,  Mr.  Bryan,  and 
Captain  Buddington.  The  vessel  was  turned  round,  and  she  was  then 
beaded  to  the  south.  Captain  Hall  said  he  wanted  to  get  the  opinion 
of  the  officers  as  to  what  it  was  best  to  do.  It  was  the  opinion  of  some 
that  there  wasn't  any  prospect  of  getting  any  farther.  He  didn't  say 
so  himself.  He  asked  each  one  his  opinion  separately.  The  opinion  of 
Dr.  Bessels  was,  I  think,  that  we  had  better  cross  the  straits  and  try  to 
get  up  on  the  west  shore;  and  (hat  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
whole  party.  If  we  could  not  get  any  larther  on  this  side  it  was 
thought  better  to  do  that  than  to  keep  south  after  we  had  reached 
higher  latitudes.  The  idea  was,  to  work  up  on  the  west  side  of  the 
straits ;  but  in  going  across  that  bay,  when  near  the  middle  of  the  chan- 
nel, the  vessel  was  likely  to  get  beset  in  the  ice.  I  did  not  go  to  the 
mast-head.  I  only  know  what  I  heard  the  man  sing  out  from  the  mast- 
bead  ;  but  my  opinion  was  that  we  had  better  go  on  where  we  were — 
on  the  east  shore.  1  don't  recollect  exactly  what  I  said.  I  think  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  go  any  farther  on  the  east 
shore.  Then  the  opinion  of  the  party  was  that  we  should  try  to  cross 
the  straits  and  get  up  the  west  coast  if  possible.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Bessels ;  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bryan,  1  think,  was  the  same ;  that 
of  Mr.  Meyers  also.  I  thought  we  should  try  to  push  up  on  the  east 
side.  I  think  I  told  Captain  Hall  that  it  would  be  bettor  to  try  and 
pnsh  up  on  that  side,  and  if  we  couldn't  get  up  there,  then  cross  and 
try  tlie  west  side.  Tyson's  opinion,  1  think,  was  the  same.  We  were 
in  favor  of  going  farther  north  if  we  could ;  if  we  couldn't,  then  to  go 
into  harbor  where  we  were,  if  possible.  Captain  Buddington  thought 
we  could  not  get  farther  on  the  east  coast,  I  believe. 

The  result  was  we  pushed  over  toward  the  west  shore  and  got  beset  in 
the  ice,  and  drifted  to  the  south,  when  we  should  have  kept  on  the  east 
shore  where  the  ice  afterward  opened.  We  steamed  in  tow  aid  land  on  the 
west,  and  all  theopen  waterthere  wasin  the  channel,  was  on  the  east  side 
ot  the  channel.  If  we  had  forced  our  way  on  the  east  shore,  even  if  we 
had  got  beset,  we  would  have  been  sooner  liberated  than  by  going  into 
the  middle  of  the  channel,  or  going  off  on  the  west  shore.  The  winds 
were  from  the  northeast  when  we  got  beset  and  were  carried  down. 
}3efore  we  put  off  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  Captain  Hall  ti'ied  to 
make  a  landing  on  the  shore. 

1  think  that  Tyson  went  with  him  at  the  time.  That  is  the  place  he 
called  Repulse  Haibor,  because  he  could  not  get  on  shore  there.  When 
we  got  beset  in  the  ice  we  drifted  down  to  the  south.  1  think  it  was 
the  thiid  day  of  September  when  we  got  clear.  When  we  got  clear  we 
pteamed  in  toward  the  east  coast,  into  Polaris  Bay.  It  was  quite 
an  extensive  bay,  and  what  we  called  Thank  God  Harbor  was  formed 
by  what  Captain  Hall  called  "  Providence  Iceberg,"  on  the  south  side, 
and  a  little  indentation  on  the  coast  on  the  north  side.  We  did  not  try 
to  get  north  at  all  from  there  that  I  knew  of.  I  was  at  the  mast  head 
from  the  time  we  got  dear  of  the  ice,  (^teaming  into  the  harbor,  and  I 
told  him.  Captain  Hall,  that  there  w^s  a  channel  of  open  water  along 
the  east  coast  as  far  north  as  I  could  see. 

We  steamed  in  under  this  headland,  and  he  called  me  down  and  I 
went  ashore  in  the  boat  with  him.  That  was  the  first  landing.  After 
we  had  landed  there  we  came  off',  and  we  made  some  soundings  and 
went  in  with  the  ship  to  anchor.  My  idea  was  we  could  have  gotten  up 
from  there  along  that  coast  at  that  time  3  that  is  my  idea.    I  thought  I 
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could  see  from  the  mast-head  clear  open  water  beyond  ^Newman's  Bay. 
Captain  Hall  wanted  to  go  north  as  far  as  he  could.  I  could  hardly 
tell  you  what  prevented  him  from  going.  He  was  not  much  used  to 
navigation,  and  of  course  he  depended  on  some  one  else. 

Question.  What  1  want  to  know  is,  whether  Captain  Buddiugton  was 
oi)posed  to  going  any  farther  north  or  not? 

Answer.  1  could  not  say  that  Captain  Buddington  was  opposed  to 
going  farther  north.  I  do  not  know  that  he  w^as,  but  I  think  likely  if 
there  had  been  some  one  else  there  as  sailing-master  the  ship  would 
have  gone  farther  north ;  but  his  idea  was,  I  believe,  that  we  could  get 
no  farther,  and  therefore  the  vessel  was  turned  around.  We  then  com- 
menced to  steam  across  the  channel,  and  we  got  beset  and  were  carried 
down.  The  third  day  of  September,  as  1  have  said,  we  got  clear,  and 
then  steamed  into  the  east  coast.    We  then  began  to  land  the  stuff. 

I  think  it  was  the  next  morning  that  Captain  Hall  called  me  on  to  the 
house.  I  believe  Captain  Tyson  was  there  at  the  time.  He  asked  us 
our  opinion.  He  asked  us  what  we  thought  about  wintering  there. 
We  told  him  that  we  thought  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  going  up  a 
few  miles  farther  in  the  steamer  that  we  ought  to  do  it,  and  save  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work  and  labor  in  taking  things  over  the  ice  to  land.  I 
told  him  that  every  mile  that  we  could  get  the  steamer  up  so  much 
labor  would  be  saved.  He  then  concluded  that  he  would  go  up  on  to 
the  high  laud  bordering  on  the  channel  on  the  east  side  and  have  a  look 
up  the  channel  and  see  how  the  ice  was.  He  started  the  day  after.  He 
did  not  get  up  on  the  high  land  ;  it  was  almost  too  long  a  walk,  so  he 
came  back.  There  never  was  anything  said  after  that  about  moving 
the  vessel  out,  or  moving  any  farther  north.  The  stores  and  provisions 
were  landed  there.  The  observatory  was  built  there,  and  we  began  to 
make  the  ship  snug  for  winter. 

Question.  If  you  had  had  command  of  that  ship  could  you  have  gone 
farther  north  ! 

Answer.  I  do  not  like  to  say  anything  of  that  kind.  I  should  have 
tried  hard  to.  I  thought  I  could  see  considerable  open  water  at  the  north. 
We  knew  by  the  water-cloud  that  there  was  an  open  sea  of  water  there. 
That  was  evidence,  because  we  saw  all  the  time  we  were  in  the  channel, 
when  it  was  clear,  this  dense  white  cloud  to  the  north.  We  knew  after 
we  got  through  this  channel  that  we  would  be  going  into  a  large  bay  or 
sea  of  some  kin<l.  The  best  chance  I  saw  was  at  the  time  we  steamed 
in  after  we  got  out  of  the  ice,  when  we  were  beset  there.  I  think  we  could 
have  gone  up  through  the  channel  on  the  east  coast,  because  the  wind  was 
to  the  northeast,  and  all  the  ice  there  was  in  the  channel — was  in  the 
middle  and  on  the  west  shore.  Whether  1  could  havedoue  iti  can't  say, 
but  I  should  have  tried  it  if  I  had  had  the  privilege.  We  went  into 
winter-quarters,  and  on  the  17th  of  September  I  went  away  on  a  sledge 
journey  lor  Captain  Hall.  I  went  to  the  eastward ;  was  gone  seven 
days,  accompanied  by  Doctor  Bessels  and  the  two  natives.  We  went 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  vessel  on  that  journey.  We  got  the 
first  and  only  musk-ox  that  was  got  that  fall.  We  were  absent 
seven  days.  This  was  a  hunt.  We  came  home,  and  on  the  10th  of 
OctobeJT  Captain  Hall  started  off  on  his  sledge-journey.  I  went  with 
him.  We  started  with  one  sledge  and  fourteen  dogs  at  first,  and  we 
went  back  from  the  first  encampment  after  an  extra  sledge,  so  as  to 
divide  the  load.  The  traveling  was  very  bad ;  the  snow^  was  deep  and 
soft,  and  Captain  Hall,  the  natives,  and  myself  had  to  assist  in  pulling 
the  sled.  We  made  six  encampments.  1  think  we  encamped  every 
night.    We  stopped  in  some  of  them  on  our  road  back  some  two  or 
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three  days.  We  built  a  hut  every  night.  We  went  on  for  six  days. 
The  point  that  we  reached  was  what  Captain  Hall  called  "  Cape 
Brevoort,"  the  north  cape  of  Newman's  Bay.  We  went  across  the 
bay  on  the  ice  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay. 
We  did  not  go  any  l)igher  than  Cape  Brevoort  with  the  sleds.  We  staid 
there  two  days.  We  built  up  a  cairn  and  buried  a  cylinder  of  records 
in  it  at  Cape  Brevoort,  near  the  beach,  up  the  bay  from  Cape  Brevoort 
headlands  some  three  miles,  I  think,  but  near  the  shore,  where  it  could 
be  seen  by  any  one  landing.  We  found  it  was  impossible  to  go  any 
farther  overland,  or  go  on  the  ice  in  the  channel,  with  the  sleds,  but  I 
traveled  over  the  land  from  here  with  Captain  Hall,  being  absent  about 
eight  and  one-half  hours,  traveling  in  what  twilight  there  was  at  the 
time.  We  only  had  twilight.  We  were  gone  eight  and  one  half  hours. 
We  reached  the  highlands  at  what  is  marked  down  on  Meyer's  chart  as 
Repulse  Ilarbor.  We  crossed  in  that  eight  hours  from  Newman's  Bay 
over  to  the  high  land  at  Eepulse  Harbor,  and  staid  on  this  high  land 
looking  right  down  from  the  elevation.  We  could  see  the  land  trending 
off  to  the  east,  on  the  east  shore  of  Eobesou  Channel,  and  turned  off 
rather  more  rounding  than  on  the  Meyer's  chart,  and  a  prominent  cajje 
off  to  the  east.  The  land  seemed  to  make  to  the  southward  from  there, 
and  we  could  see  nothing  beyond  that  cape.  On  the  west  side  we  coula 
see  land  stretching  up,  I  think,  sixty  miles  that  day.  It  was  a  very  clear 
day.  We  stood  on  high  lands,  at  Repulse  Harbor.  We  could  see  a 
cape  far  on  the  north,  on  the  west  coast,  quite  sixty  miles  up.  Then 
there  was  a  dense  water-cloud  that  extendied  round  in  a  sort  of  semi- 
circle. There  were  places  in  it  lighter  than  others.  It  looked  like  a 
cloud  to  me.  We  came  back  to  the'hut,  and  the  next  day  it  was  blow- 
ing hard,  I  think.  We  had  encamped  there  with  the  intention  to  go  up 
to  the  head  of  Newman's  Bay  and  get  on  to  high  land,  to  see  if  we  could 
see  any  more  land  to  the  eastward,  running  off  to  the  north — at  the  high- 
lands at  Repulse  Harbor  the  land  was,  I  should  think,  somewhere 
about  a  thousand  feet  high.  There  were  hills  all  aloug  up  on  that  side. 
We  made  up  our  minds  that  we  could  not  go  any  higher  on  that  side, 
and  then  we  started  to  return.  Captain  Hall's  health  seemed  to  be  first- 
rate.  The  lowest  temperature,  I  think,  that  we  had  while  wo  were  away 
was  twenty-three  degrees  below  zero.  We  were  four  days  in  coming 
home,  I  think.  In  returning,  we  came  more  on  a  straight  course.  When 
we  went,  we  traveled  up  the  bay,  in  a  ravine  most  of  the  way  up. 

When  we  reached  home.  Captain  Hall  was  in  good  health  a[)parently. 
When  we  arrived  we  saw  all  hands  belonging  to  the  ship.  They  were 
banking  her  in.  I  went  below  to  clean  up,  and  to  look  out  for  our  sleep- 
ing-bags, and  I  think  we  had  been  in  about  an  hour  some  one  came 
down  into  the  lower  cabin,  and  said  *'  Captain  Hall  was  sick."  1  lived 
in  the  lower  cabin  with  Captain  Buddington,  Tyson,  Odell,  the  second 
engineer,  Mr.  Morton,  and  Joe  and  his  family.  Captain  Hall,  Schu- 
mann, Mr.  Meyer,  Dr.  Bessels,  the  cook  and  steward  lived  in  the  upper 
cabin.  The  temperature  was  pretty  warm  inside  the  ship.  When  we 
went  in  there  that  day  it  was  about  sixty -five  or  seventy.  I  think  they 
kept  it  up  in  the  cabin  about  the  same,  lor  the  order  from  Captain  Hail 
was  to  keep  the  cabins  at  about  sixty-five.  I  do  not  remember  who  it  was 
told  me  Captain  Hall  was  sick,  nor  can  I  remember  what  they  said ; 
some  one  came  into  the  room  and  said  he  was  sick,  but  gave  no  particular 
description  of  the  sickness.  I  went  up  to  see  him,  I  think,  somewhere 
about  half  past  0  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  was  lying  in  his  berth. 
I  asked  him  how  he  was ;  he  said  he  felt  pretty  sick^  I  think  he  told 
me  that  it  was  a  change  of  food.   He  had  been  eating  pemmican,  and 
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raw,  fat  pork,  which  hnd  disarraD^cd  his  stomach.  He  did  Dot  say  what 
was  the  character  qt'  his  sickness ;  uor  did  he  say  particularly  that  he 
had  been  sick  at  his  stomach.  I  staid  only  a  few  moments  with  him. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  that  evening  or  the  next  morning  that 
the  doctor  told  me  that  his  leit  arm  and  left  side  were  paralyzed. 
The  next  day  he  appeared  to  be  about  the  same,  I  think.  The  day 
after  he  was  a  little  better.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  his  side 
being  paralyzed.  He  did  not  say  anything  to  me  about  it.  Neither  did 
I  hear  coffee  mentioned.  In  fact,  he  did  not  say  anything  about  his 
sickness ;  and  I  know  nothing  about  it,  further  than  what  I  learned  from 
Dr.  JBessels.  I  do  not  think  1  saw  him  until  the  next  day,  when  be  ap- 
peared a  little  better,  I  think.  That  was  the  third  day.  •  He  was  up  and 
down  from  that  time  until,  I  think,  the  Gth  of  November,  when  he  be- 
came insensible.  I  was  watching  with  him  that  night  myself.  He 
appeared  to  be  better. than  I  had  seen  him  when  he  lay  down  ;  but  he 
soon  got  to  breathing  pretty  hard  while  he  was  asleep.  I  had  to  call  the 
doctor  at  such  a  time ;  and,  it  being  near  the  time,  I  called  him,  and  told 
him  that  the  captain  was  breathing  pretty  hard;  and  Idid  not  know 
but  what  he  ought  to  be  waked  up.  1  a^ked  the  doctor  about  it  He 
said  it  was  all  right,  and  started  out  as  quick  as  he  could  to  the  obser- 
vatory. He  had  not  been  gone  but  a  few  minutes  before  Captain  Hall 
raised  up  in  his  berth,  and  1  saw  he  could  not  speak.  His  tongue  was 
swelled.  He  tried  to  mutter  out  something,  and  I  ran  out  on  deck,  and 
one  of  the  men  happened  to  be  on  the  ice  taking  the  tide  observations. 
I  sent  him  light  to  the  observatory  for  the  doctor.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  cai)tain  spoke  after  that  or  not.  I  have  heard  that  he  was 
quite  well ;  and  the  next  day  he  was  speaking  to  Captain  Buddiugton 
and  Dr.  Be^sels,  or  some  one.  That  1  do  not  know  anything  about.  I 
never  heard  him  speak.  I  was  watching  with  him  that  night  before  be 
went  to  bed.  1  had  been  with  him  before  he  went  to  bed  about  an 
hour.  He  seemed  to  be  quite  well.  Did  not  take  any  medicine  of  any 
kind  that  night.  I  do  not  think  he  took  any  that  day  at  all.  I  was  with 
him  an  hour  before  he  went  to  bed,  and  he  seemed  quite  well,  and  took 
no  medicine,  and  nobody  else  had  been  with  him;  but  he  went  to  bed 
and  waked  up  in  this  condition  that  I  speak  of.  There  was  nothing 
given  to  him  from  the  time  he  appeared  quite  well  until  after  the  time 
he  appeared  worse.  No  medicine  was  given  him,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  that  1  saw.  I  was  with  him  every  night.  The  night  was  divided 
between  Mr.  Morton  and  myself.  He  was  out  of  his  head  considerable 
of  the  time ;  indeed,  most  of  the  time  delirious.  He  appeared  to  be  sas* 
picioas.  He  was  alraid  some  one  wanted  to  injure  him  in  some  way. 
He  was  afraid  to  take  medicine  of  any  kind.  He  was  afraid  also  to  eat 
anything  lor  fear  some  one  wanted  to  poison  him.  That  was  when  he 
was  delirious.  1  never  heard  him  accuse  anybody  of  trying  to  poison 
him  when  1  thought  he  was  in  his  right  mind.  He  accused  everybody, 
1  guess,  that  was  in  the  cabin.  I  think  he  accused  me.  He  appeared 
to  be  sus]>icious.  Jf  I  poured  him  out  a  glass  of  anything,  he  would 
want  me  to  taste  it  first.  I  did  so,  but  it  did  not  poison  me.  He  thought 
somebody  had  guns  in  the  berth  there,  and  he  spoke  at  times  of  a  blae 
flame  he  saw  coming  out  of  my  mouth  and  the  mouths  of  two  or  three 
more  persons  who  were  in  the  cabin.  He  thought  it  was  poisonous.  He 
thought  he  saw  it  coming  out  of  Tyson's  mouth,  too.  He  saw  it  on  my 
coat.    He  would  feel  me  all  over,  and  try  to  rub  it  off. 

The  doctor  attended  to  him  pretty  closely.  He  seemed  to  do  every- 
thing he  could.  I  do  not  know  what  medicine  he  gave;  nothing  more 
than  injection  of  quinine,  I  think,  into  his  arm.    I  saw  him  do  it  several 
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^imes.  He  did  not  give  bim  any  other  medicine  that  I  saw ;  nothing 
more  tban  a  foot-bath  and  a  mustard-bath.  The  doctor  wanted  to  give 
him  medicine,  but  he  would  not  take  it.  I  doi}'t  know  what  he  wanted 
to  give.  The  captain  appeared  to  be  suspicions,  and  absolutely  refused 
to  take  it.  Then  all  the  doctor  could  do  was  to  inject  quinine  in  the  skin 
of  his  arm.  Before  he  was  taken  sick  this  night  I  speak  of  he  had  not 
taken  medicine  internally  for  some  days.  There  was  one  day  he  ate  a 
great  deal,  contrary  to  the  doctor's  wishes.  He  ate  sardines  and  other 
canned  food.  That  was,  J.  think,  the  fourth  day  of  his  sickness.  He 
seemed  to  have  a  hearty  appetite.  The  doctor  did  not  want  him  to  eat 
the  food  he  was  eating.  It  was  the  night  of  the  6th  that  he  woke  up 
worse,  and  he  died  the  morning  of  the  8th.  He  seemed  to  be  uncon- 
scious after  that.  He  lay  in  his  berth  with  his  face  down  all  the 
time.  His  face  was  flushe^l,  and  I  noticed  a  good  many  sores  around 
his  mouth  and  at  the  side  of  his  nose.  He  breathed  heavily ;  not  ster- 
torous breathing,  but  it  appeared  as  though  it  were  hard  for  him  to  draw 
his  breath.  He  never  was  conscious  after  that,  that  I  saw ;  they  said 
he  was  the  next  day,  I  believe.  He  was  talking  with  Captain  Budding- 
ton  and  Dr.  Bessels  the  next  day,  but  I  did  not  see  that.  I  could 
not  tell  you  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  The  doctor  called  it 
apoplexy,  and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  that  was  it. 

Question.  Have  you  any  reason,  in  any  way,  to  believe  that  Captain 
Hall  died  anything  but  a  natural  death.? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Do  yon  believe  anything  else  I 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  believe  anything  else  at  the  timef 

Answer.  No. 

Question.  Did  anybody  else  express  to  you  any  other  opinion  t 

Answer.  No,  sir;  1  did  not  even  talk  with  anybody  about  it.  All  this 
suspicion  of  his,  and  all  this  talk  about  his  being  afraid  of  being  poisoned, 
were  matters  of  delirium,  when  he  was  out  of  his  head ;  and  that  was 
so  understood  at  the  time.  He  was  buried  on  the  10th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, two  days  after  he  died.  His  grave  was  dug  on  the  shore,  and  ser- 
vice was  read.  '  I  was  present  at  his  burial.  It  was  day-time,  but  it  was 
all  darkness  there  at  that  season.  Everybody  was  kind  to  him  while  he 
was  sick,  and  paid  every  attention  to  him  they  could.  Nobody  neg- 
lected or  ill-treated  him  in  any  way. 

Question.  Was  the  doctor  kind  to  him  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  and  attentive.  When  he  had  these  outbursts  of 
snspicion,  they  tried  to  pacify  him  and  pass  it  off. 

Captain  Buddington  took  command  of  the  Polaris  after  Captain  Hall's 
death.  There  was  no  formal  assumption  of  command,  but  he  took  com- 
mand by  common  consent  under  instructions. 

On  the  2lst  November  the  ice  broke  up  in  the  harbor,  the  ship  driv- 
ing against  an  iceberg.  The  third  day  after  that,  the  ice  having  got 
sufficiently  thick  over  the  harbor  again,  we  sawed  the  vessel  out  clear 
of  the  iceberg.  On  the  27th  of  November  a  heavy  gale  from  the  south- 
west drove  an  iceberg  in  upon  the  vessel.  The  tongue  of  tbe  iceberg 
coming  under  the  vessel  is  all  that  saved  her  at  that  time — keeling  her 
over  so  that  it  broke  the  ice  down  on  the  port  side  instead  of  going 
through  her.  It  lifted  her  up.  She  remained  on  that  berg  during  the 
winter.  That  is  where  the  vessel  received  the  most  damage — from  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  She  was  over  so  much  that  it  was  uncomfort- 
able living  on  her.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  around  on  deck,  the 
ship  was  over  so  much.    We  lived  along  in  winter* quarters  there  all 
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winter,  and  everything  went  well.  Every  assistance  was  rendered,  I 
believe,  in  the  scientific  operations  that  could  have  been  by  the  captain 
and  oflBcers  at  that  time, 

I  do  not  know  what  was  done  with  Captain  Hall's  papers  after  bis 
death.  I  sax  some  of  them  once  or  twice  within  a  short  time  alter  his 
death,  but  I  could  not  tell  whether  Captain  Buddington  put  them  away 
or  not.  His  writing  was  peculiar.  There  was  something  about  it  that 
I  could  distinguish.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  his  journal.  Do 
not  know  who  kept  his  journal  for  him.  I  think  that  Mr.  Myer  kept 
the  journal  from  Disco  Bay  up  to  the  time  we  went  into  winter-quar- 
ters ;  and,  I  think,  afte*r  that  Captain  Hall  kept  it  himself.  It  was  kept 
in  one  large  book  similar  to  the  one  in  which  Captain  Buddington's 
journal  was  kept.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  a  tin  box  in  which  his 
papers  were  put- 
Question.  Was  anything  done  with  his  effects  after  his  death ;  were 
they  examined,  sealed  up,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of.  At  one  time  I  spoke  to  Captain  Bud- 
dington, a  day  or  two  after  his  death,  and  suggested  that  Captain  HalPs 
papers,  i&c,  should  be  kept  under  lock  and  key.  He  said  he  would  do 
it.  I  never  saw  any  of  his  things  or  papers  after  that  time.  I  never 
heard  anything  about  any  part  of  his  journal  being  burned  or  destit)yed 
in  any  way. 

Question.  Did  you  see,  after,  his  death,  his  journal  read  about  the 
ship  ? 

Answer.  I  think  I  saw  it  in  Captain  Buddington's  room  once  or 
twi(»>e. 

Question.  Did  year  hear  anybody  after  his  death  say  that  he  felt 
relieved,  or  anything  of  that  kind  t 

Answer.  No,  sir;  1  never  hoard  anybody  say  that  there  was  a  load 
off  of  his  heart,  nor  anything  of  that  kind.  It  would  have  been  some- 
thing that  I  should  have  recollected  pretty  well  if  I  had  heard  it;  but 
I  know  that  I  did  not  hear  anything  of  the  kind.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  winter  Dr.  Bessels  and  Captain  Buddington  were  not  on  very 
good  terms,  but  what  the  difficulty  was  between  them  I  do  not  exactly 
know.  I  never  heard  any  words  pass  between  them  thJit  winter  at  all, 
1  never  heard  either  of  them  say  what  the  difficulty  was.  I  went  into 
the  observatory  one  day,  1  think  iii  the  latter  part  of  February,  and 
spoke  to  Dr.  Bessels,  which  fact  he  will  likely  remember.  I  told  him  I 
did  not  hardly  think  they  were  doing  right;  that  they  were  the  two 
men  that  would  be  looked  to  to  carry  on  the  expedition,  that  they  should 
consult  together  and  make  preparation  for  spring  work.  He  concluded 
at  that  time,  I  think,  that  he  would  write  a  letter  to  Captain  Budding- 
ton, but  I  cannot  say  whether  he  did  so  or  not  I  think  I  said  the  same 
to  Captain  Buddington.  I  told  him  that  they  were  not  doing  right, 
that  I  thought  they  should  consult  together  and  make  preparation  for 
spring  work.  What  answer  he  made  me  I  do  not  now  recollect.  After 
that  Dr.  Bessels  made  a  sledge  journey  to  the  south.  Bobeson  Cha  jnel  be- 
ing open  the  most  of  the  winter,  we  thought  if  we  got  north  we  should 
have  to  do  it  by  boat.  The  1st  of  April  the  boats  were  taken  alongside, 
and  built  up  on;  we  could  nt>t  go  north  in  the  ship,  because  we  were  frozen 
in  solid;  but  there  was  open  water  in  the  straits,  and  moving  packieo  up 
and  down.  Along  the  middle  of  March  I  think  it  was  frozen  over  entirely, 
and  remained  so  for  a  mouth.  The  ice  was  moving  up  and  down,  would 
go  north  and  then  south  again;  I  cannot  tell  you  what  made  it  go 
north.  We  made  a  number  of  sledge  expeditious  to  the  outer  ca|>e, 
during    the  winter,   to  the  north    of  Polaris  Bay,    and  open    water 
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was  seen  near  the  east  shore  of  the  channel.  Sometimes  the  ice  would 
be  moving  north  and  sometimes  south.  The  channel  seemed  to  be 
about  fifteen  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest  place.  It  was  darkness  at  that 
time,  and  we  could  not  distinguish  water  from  ice  at  a  certain  distance. 
I  do  not  recollect  the  date  when  J)r.  Bessels  started  on  this  journey 
south.  The  date  is  in  the  log-book.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  in  the 
latter  part  of  Apiil.  I  kept  the  log-book.  Thai  was  saved  all  the 
while.  That  shows  a  general  statement  of  all  that  was  done.  Several 
parties  were  sent  out  hunting  while  we  were  getting  the  boat  ready  and 
waiting  for  open  water  in  the  channel.  Dr.  Bessels  went  once  5  Bryan 
and  the  two  natives,  Joe  and  Hans,  went  with  him.  They  were  gone,  I 
think  fourteen  days.  I  do  not  know  where  they  went  except  from 
what  they  say  themselves.  He  claimed  to  have  gone  about  sixty  miles,  I 
thiuk,  south  of  our  winter  harbor.  After  he  came  back  w-e  were  wait- 
ing for  the  opening,  and  while  waiting  the  scientific  operations  were 
carried  on  all  the  time;  but  nothing  else  was  done  until  we  started  on 
that  boat  journey,  except  having  the  provisions  got  from  the  shore  to 
the  vessel  that  had  been  landed  the  fall  before.  The  ship  was  leaking ; 
we  were  pumping  with  steam  all  the  time  trying  to  keep  her  clear.  We 
Lad  fire  under  the  small  boiler,  just  enough  to  work  the  donkey-pump. 
\Te  started  on  that  boat  expedition  on  the  3d  day  of  June.  The  5th 
I  left  Cape  Lupton.  On  the  Cth  near  the  outer  cape,  I  lost  my  boat 
and  nearly  everything  I  had  in  her.  I  was  then  obliged  to  go  back  to 
the  ship  over  the  land  and  ice.  I  fitted  up  the  Hagleman  canvas 
boat  and  left  again  on  the  12th  of  June.  That  boat  was,  I  think, 
24  feet  in  length  and  4^  feet  in  breadth,  made  with  canvas  stretched 
over  a  frame ;  I  think  the  frame  was  made  of  oak.  There  was  nothing 
put  on  the  canvas  at  all ;  it  was  just  ordinary  canvas.  Thiij  boat  leaked 
badl3*.  The  first  day  after  I  left  Cape  Lupton  I  went  up  twenty-three 
miles  before  I  landed;  she  then  leaked  so  that  we  had  to  keep  one  man 
constantly  bailing  to  keep  the  water  out  of  the  boat;  there  I  found 
Tyson  and  his  boat's  crew.  They  started  from  Cape  Lupton  the  third 
day  after  I  left  with  the  first  boat  that  I  lost;  Here  we  lay  at  that  place 
OD  the  edge  of  the  floe  a  week.  The  pack-ice  opening  a  little,  we  started 
uorth  again,  and  reached  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  where  our 
first  camp  was  on  the  ice.  That  is  the  farthest  point  we  got  with  the 
boat  above  the  outer  cape — about  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  miles  above 
Cape  Lupton.  We  returned  by  the  mouth  of  Newman's  Bay,  the  pack 
luoving  down  and  south  all  the  time.  When  there  were  one  or  two  severe 
gales  of  wind  from  the  southwest  the  ice  started  north  a  little,  and 
when  it  was  not  blowing  strong  from  the  southwest  the  ice  was  moving 
south  all  the  time.  If  I  had  bad  my  first  boat  I  thought  I  could  have 
got  across  the  channel,  and  I  should  have  tried  it.  The  ice  opened  once 
or  twice.  The  wind  was  blowing  fresh.  The  canvas-boat  we  could  not 
pall ;  the  boat's  crew  gut  a  little  frightened  at  the  condition  of  the  boat. 
Jf  I  had  had  my  first  boat  I  started  in,  I  should  have  tried  to  get  across, 
and  I  think  I  should  have  fetched  the  west  shore.  The  other  boat  lay 
there  on  the  ice,  a  little  to  the  south  of  where  I  was,  about  a  mile.  We 
were  not  able  to  get  any  farther  north  than  we  did  with  the  boats.  I 
staid  over  until  the  20th  of  July,  I  think;  then  I  had  to  abandon  my 
boats.  I  received  two  notes  from  Captain  Buddington  to  return  to  the 
ship.  We  had  to  stay  there  so  long  that  I  thought  we  might  get  short 
of  provisions.  Two  of  my  crew  volunteered  to  go  to  the  ship  and  bring 
back  some  bread.  If  the  ice  did  open  we  would  not  have  to  return  be- 
fore the  latter  part  of  August.    When  the  men  returned  to  the  ship  the 
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captain  kept  them  there,  and  sent  back  a  native  with  a  note  to  me, 
which  I  have  in  uiy  pocket. 

The  two  letters  marked  respectively  *'No.  1,  C,"  and  "No.  2,  C.  ^  "  No. 
10"  are  as  follows : 

Mr.  U.  C.  Chester  : 

"  Sir  :  Received  your  letter  yesterday,  and  started  north  under  steam. 
Have  been  moving  along  the  pack  edge  and  firing  off  guns  to  attract 
your  attention.  The  present  condition  of  the  vessel  requires  your  im- 
mediate return.  We  are  going  back  to  the  old  harbor,  where  you  will 
follow  us  with  both  boats  immediately.  We  have  attemfited  a  landing 
on  the  cape  south  of  Newman's  Bay,  but  in  vain,  and  have  followed 
along  the  pack  edge  to  discover  a  lead  without  success. 
"  Yours,  respectfully, 

»<S.  O.  BUDDINGTON. 

**  Hans  will  come  back  with  you." 

Captain  Buddington  sent  the  boat's  crew  back  afterward,  and  they 
brought  the  second  note. 
The  second  note,  "No.  2,  C,"  is  as  follows: 

"On  Board  United  States  Steamer  Polaris, 

"  Tliank  Ood  Harbor^  July  1, 1872. 

"H.  C.  Chkster: 

"  Sir  :  Your  presence  and  that  of  both  boats'  crews  are  required  on 
board,  because  I  intend  to  get  the  vessel  as  far  north  as  possible,  and 
at  as  early  a  time  as  possible.  We  are  burning  now  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  tons  of  coal  daily  to  keep  the  vessel  free,  all  the  bulk-heads 
and  other  spare  wood  being  used  up. 

With  the  crew  which  has  remained  on  board  I  cannot  proceed  with 
sails,  and  if  open  water  makes  north,  we  can  penetrate  our  way  through 
the  ice  far  better,  provided  you  are  aboard,  and  do  not  run  auy  risk  of 
getting  separated  from  any  one  of  the  party.  The  ship  has  been  fall  of 
water  once,  and  most  of  the  perishable  provisions  in  the  hold  have  been 
spoiled.  It  occasioned  [happened  ?]  that  the  limbers  had  been  choked, 
and  the  water  could  not  pass  the  bulk-heads,  which  was  not  discovered 
until  fore-peak  and  main  hold  were  nearly  full  of  water. 
"Yours,  respectfully, 

"  S.  O.  BUDDINGTON. 

"  N.  B, — If,  however,  you  think  it  advisable,  after  consulting  with 
Captain  T^'son,  to  proceed  farther  north  with  the  boats,  after  having 
carefully  read  the  above  information,  I  am  not  the  person  that  will  at- 
tempt to  stop  you  from  doing  so. 

"  S.  O.  B.'^ 


After  receiving  the  first  letter,  I  sent  Captain  Buddington  a  note 
questing  one  of  my  boat's  crew  to  return.  The  prospects  were  that  we 
should  have  to  lay  there  some  time  to  get  the  boat  down  by  water,  and 
if  we  had  to  take  it  by  land  I  wanted  more  crew  than  we  had  there.  Another 
idea  I  had  was  that  if  there  was  an  opening  while  I  was  there,  I  should 
have  proceeded  north,  because  I  was  under  the  impression  that  when  I 
started  overland  to  go  to  the  ship  I  had  gone  as  far  north  as  I  should 
go  on  that  expedition,  for  I  knew  when  we  could  not  work  up  Bobeson 
Channel  with  a  boat,  they  could  not  do  it  with  a  ship,  esjiecially  a  leaky 
one.  The  next  day,  I  think  it  was,  Tyson  wanted  to  get  his  boat  into 
the  laud,  and  I  sent  my  boat's  crew  to  assist  him.    They  worked  two 
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days  and  one  night  to  i^et  the  boat  in  to  land.  One  of  my  boat's  crew 
retiirnod,  and  it  was  there  four  or  iive  days  on  the  edge  of  the  ice. 
There  was  no  opening  either  way^  north  or  soiitii,  and  1  took  my  boat 
in  to  near  Cape  Sumner  or  Sumner  Headland.  The  boats  were  both 
left  there;  oue  of  them  secured  by  canvas  being  taken  from  off  the 
frame  and  the  frame  folded  up  and  laid  on  the  sled.  The  instruments 
and  everything  we  were  obliged  to  leave  were  put  under  the  canvas  and 
then  stones  piled  on  t'aem.  The  other  boat  was  left  right  side  up,  with 
a  boat-cover  over  her.  That  boat  was  stove  before  we  left  there,  but  1 
secured  her  with  ropes  and  stones  before  I  left.  As  quick  as  I  got  my 
boat  secured,  I  sent  all  my  party  overland  to  the  ship  excei)t  Herman 
Siemans.  I  kept  him  there  till  we  got  all  the  clothing  dry  and  packed 
up  snugly  to  leave,  in  case  we  should  want  to  come  back  and  get  our 
boats  to  go  north.  We  then  walked  back  overland.  Mr.  Meyer  had 
been  with  me  on  this  journey,  and  Dr.  Bessels  was  with  Tysoii  in  his 
boat.  Seimans  and  I  were  about  twelve  hours,  I  think,  in  walking  back 
overland  to  the  ship.  We  found  the  ship  at  anchor^  at  the  same 
place,  at  Thank  God  Harbor.  She  was  grounded  at  low  tide 
at  the  stern.  She  was  leaking,  and  we  were  then  pumping  by 
steam.  Several  days  after  1  got  back  we  commenced  pumping 
by  hand,  and  we  found  that  we  could  keep  her  free  by  pumping  from 
five  to  eight  minutes  in  an  hour  with  a  large  hand-pump.  The  pumping 
by  hand  was  continued  up  to  the  time  we  got  »p  steam  to  leave  Thank 
God  Harbor  to  go  south,  which  was  the  12th  of  August.  On  the  night 
of  the  11th  of  August  the  wife  of  the  Esquimaux  Hans  had  a  son  born 
at  Thank  God  Harbor,  in  latitude  81^  3&,  He  was  named  Charles 
Polaris,  after  Captain  Hall  and  the  ship. 

In  starting  on  the  12th  of  August  we  steamed  down  through  the  ice 
until  we  got  to  the  south  cape  of  Polaris  Bay ;  then  we  came  into  open 
•water.  We  steamed  down  Kennedy  Channel  tiiat  night ;  we  had  very 
little  ice.  In  the  morning  we  had  some  fog.  We  were  steaming  along 
with  full  head  of  steam  through  the  clear  water,  when,  about  eight 
o'clock,  the  fog  lifted  and  we  found  we  were  near  a  small  island,  which, 
from  its  peculiar  shape,  we  recognized  to  be  the  same  island  we  had 
passed  through  the  fog  in  coming  through  Kennedy  Channel.  We  were 
about  five  miles  from  that,  and  on  the  other  side.  We  were  between 
this  small  island  and  a  large  one  that  lies  near  the  middle  of  Kennedy 
Channel.  That  is  not  marked  on  the  chart.  There  we  were  beset  thirty- 
six  honrs.  While  there,  I  think  Bryan  got  some  observations  on  the  ice. 
We  again  got  clear  and  steamed  down  farther  south  until  we  got  beset 
in  the  ice  in  Smith's  Sound.  1  think  we  never  moved  from  there  until 
we  broke  adrift,  which  was  on  the  16th  day  of  August.  We  could  get 
no  farther;  we  were  blocked  up  with  heavy  fioesof  ice,  and  were  obliged 
to  tie  up.  We  had  followed  the  heavy  ice ;  we  tried  to  keep  the  west 
shore,  but  it  wa«  all  solid  ice,  so  we  moved  where  the  water  would  lead 
away  from  the  west  shore  until  we  got  netirly  to  the  middle  of  the  sound. 
We  were  tied  up  to  that  fioe  and  floated  down  with  it,  until  the  15th  of 
October,  two  mouths.  We  made  several  attempts  to  stop  the  leak  by 
drawing  a  sail  under  the  bow.  We  also  tried  to  get  out  some  of  her  ceil- 
ing forward  and  build  up  a  bulk  head  to  keep  the  water  from  flowing 
afr.  The  greatest  leak  appeared  to  be  in  the  forward  end  of  the  vessel. 
Wo  knew  that  we  had  not  sufiicient  coal  to  pump  the  vessel  to  keep  her 
afloat  during  the  winter.  We  knew  we  had  got  to  let  her  sink  some 
time  during  the  winter,  even  if  we  had  laid  to  the  floe.  We  were  pump- 
ing all  the  time  we  lay  at  the  floe,  the  most  of  the  time  by  steam,  not 
with  the  small  boiler^  but  with  astill  smaller  boiler,  that  I  suppose  we  had 
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bad  to  burn  blubber.    I  believe  that  is  vrhat  they  call  a  donkey-engine. 
Tbnt  wiis  rigged  so  as  to  work  the  donkey-pump.    It  did  not  consume 
nuicb  coal.     We  then  drifted  through  .Smith's  Straits.     We  drifted  past 
Caiin  Point  two  days.    There  was  not  much  ice  to  the  south,  and  we 
were  going  with  tlie  current  pretty  fast.    On  the  14th  a  heavy  gale  canae 
on  from  the  south.    It  was  about  6  o^clock  in  the  evening  of  the  15th 
when  the  ice  first  broke  around  the  vessel,  setting  her  off  on  the  star- 
board side,  leaving  open  water  on  one  side.      We  still  were  fast  to 
the  floe  and  driving  with  it.     We  kept  on  driving  with  the  floe  until 
we  met   the   ice  that   first   nipped   the  vessel;    she  was  driven  out 
on  the  ice,  and  there  was  so  much  snapping  and  cracking  at  first 
that  I  guess  there  was  no  one  aboard  but  what  thought  the  bottom 
was  out  of  the  vessel  entirely.    Those  who  were  on  the  ice  were  very 
glad  to  get  there.     They  considered  themselves  in  the  safest  place 
there ;  everybody  thought  that  the  safest  place.    I  know  at  that  time 
it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  men  enough  on  the  main-deck  to  get  the 
provisions  antj  stores  off  the  ship.    We  worked  until  we  got  the  pro- 
visions oft' the  main-deck.    Then  1  told  the  four  men,  who  are  here  now, 
to  get  out  on  the  ice  and  begin  to  drag  the  stores  and  provisions  back 
from  the  edge  of  the  floe.    1  then  turned  to  go  into  the  house  to  get  the 
ship^s  log  and  a  clothes  bag  of  my  own  to  jump  out  with,  and  one  uiau, 
G.  W.  Lindquist,  started  down  the  ladder,  but  the  ship  started  so  that 
he  could  not  get  down  the  ladder.    He  then  went  on  the  ice  on  one 
of  the  hawsers.    He  was  the  only  man  that  went  away  from  the  ship 
after  I  told  them  to  get  off'.    There  was  no  other  way  for  them  to  get 
out  except  on  the  hawsers.    In  a  moment  the  ship  broke  adrift  on  the 
floe.    There  was  a  heavy  gale  at  that  time;  it  was  dark  and  there  was 
a  snow-drift.    There  was  a  moon,  but  it  did  not  give  much  light.     We 
could  not  see  much  in  the  snow-drift.    The  ship  broke  loose,  and  I  saw 
the  piece  of  the  ice  upon  which  part  of  the  provisions  were,   brake, 
adrift  at  the  same  time  the  vessel  did,  and  I  saw  one  or  two  men  on  that 
piece  of  ice,  but  we  could  not  render  them  any  assistance.   The  first  thiig 
1  did  as  soon  as  the  vessel  broke  adrifl — as  1  found  she  was  taking  water 
fast — I  got  the  men  out  to  clear  away  the  snow  and  get  at  the  deck- 
pumps  ;  and  all  but  the  firemen  and  engineer  worked  at  the  deck-pumps 
until  we  got  the  fire  going  under  the  small  boiler  to  pump  the  vessel 
with.    She  drifted  to  the  north  and  east  in  clear  water.    I  think  it  might 
have  been  three-quarters  of  an  hour  that  we  kept  her  afloat  with  the 
deck-pump  before  they  got  sufficient  steam  to  pump  with.    We  were 
obliged  to  do  that  to  keep  the  water  from  getting  up  to  the  fire;  we 
were  just  able  to  do  that.     When  they  got  the  fire  under  the  smaller 
boiler,   they  were  able    to  keep   her  clear    with   the  donkey-pump. 
We  found  ourselves  at  daylight  about  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  north  of 
Littleton  Island.    We  were  about  three  miles  irom  the  mainland.    I 
do  not  know  how  far  we  were  from  where  we  got  adritt.    We  could  see 
no  land.   I  think  that  I  saw  land  once,  when  the  ship  was  driving  away, 
but  could  not  say  positively.     When  it  came  daylight,  and  it  got  light 
enough  for  me  to  go  to  the  mast-head  with  glasses,  I  did  so;  and  I  saw 
a  piece  of  ice  with  provisions  on,  that  we  had  landed — or  a  part  of  the 
provisions.    It  was  about  four  miles  from  us,  in  a  heavy  stream  of  ice 
that  was  south  of  us — between  us  and  Littleton  Island.    It  extended 
oft'  to  the  north  and  west,  across  the  strait.    South  of  that  was  an  open 
sea  of  water  about  ten  miles  in  extent;  and  then  I  could  see  the  edge 
of  the  main  pack  of  ice  south  of  that.    Where  I  saw  this  piece  of  ice 
with  provisions  on  was  in  a  narrow  sti^am  of  heavy  ice.    I  did  not  see 
anything  of  the  floe  that  we  had  been  tied  to.   I  do  not  know  of  any  one 
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else  being  at  the  mast-head  on  this  occasion.  I  believe  there  was  one 
seaman  who  went  up  to  the  mainmast-bead  at  one  time  when  1  was  not 
there.  I  was  up  an  hour,  I  think,  the  first  time.  It  was  about  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  when  I  was  there.  Between  us  and  the  piece  of  ice  that 
I  saw  with  provisions  on  there  was  nothing  but  small  ice — newly  formed 
ice  seven  or  eight  inches  in  thickness.  This  piece  was  not  over  fifteen 
yards  across.  At  th:it  time  we  were  pumping  with  steam  on  the  vessel. 
I  came  down  from  the  masthead  and  began  to  ciear  the  lockers  that  we 
pot  up  in  the  fore  passage,  to  make  us  a  boat.  We  had  no  boats  on  the 
vessel,  and  I  conceived  that  it  would  be  necessary  that  we  should  have 
some  kind  of  a  boat  in  case  any  accident  should  happen  to  the  vessel. 
We  had  to  get  out  some  way.  All  hands  were  set  to  work  making  pro- 
vision for  getting  out  the  coal  and  making  the  boats,  and  so  on.  We 
at  that  time  had  an  idea  that  we  would  have  to  get  on  the  ice  right 
where  we  were.  We  were  bound  in  the  ice.  I  saw  that  all  around  us 
it  was  newly  formed  ice,  about  eight  inches  in  thickness.  While  we 
were  at  work  getting  ready,  the  ice  opened  in  between  us  and  the  land, 
and  a  light  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  north.  We  made  sail,  and  with 
the  aid  of  steam  in  the  sn.aller  boiler,  after  cutting  the  ice  out  of  the 
propeller  well,  and  away  from  the  rudder,  so  as  to  move  it — and  which, 
of  course,  took  some  time — we  got  started  in  toward  the  land.  I  think  it 
was  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  grounded  the  vessel  as  near  as  we 
could  to  the  shore,  or  shore-ice.  I  think  it  is  the  only  place  within 
three  hundred  or  four  hundred  miles  either  way  where  the  vessel  could 
have  been  grounded.  It  was  the  main  point  where  the  ice  was  clear 
very  late  in  the  fall,  and  where  it  was  clear  early  in  the  spring.  There 
was  a  strong  current  setting  down  between  Littleton  Island  and  the 
mainland  that  kept  this  more  or  less  open.  It  was  near  what  was 
called,  1  think,  by  Dr.  Kane,  Life-Boat  Cove.  I  was  up  and  down  the 
mast-head  all  day  ever^'  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  until  we  got  near  the 
land.  I  went  up  there  to  look  for  our  lost  parties,  but  I  could  not  see 
them  at  all ;  they  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  They  were  nowhere  within 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  of  us,  unless  they  were  behind  Littleton  Island 
behind  a  large  iceberg  that  lay  outside  of  it,  and  close  to  it }  because  if 
they  had  been  I  could  have  seen  them  from  where  I  was  with  the  glasses  I 
had,  from  the  mast-h^ad.  I  could  have  seen  them  if  they  had  been  any- 
where within  ten  miles  of  the  vessel.  I  did  not  see  the  house  which  we 
built.  I  saw  nothing  but  the  small  piece  of  ice  broken  off  with  the  pro- 
visions on  it.  It  drifted  down  not  quite  so  fast  as  the  vessel.  I  do  not 
know  what  became  of  that.  We  did  not  make  any  attempt  to  follow  it, 
because  we  could  not.  There  was  not  any  more  coal  than  enough  to 
have  got  up  steam  in  the  large  boiler.  We  had  to  follow  the  lead  ef 
the  ice  toward  the  shore.  We  could  not  go  any  other  way.  We  did 
not  expect  when  we  started  to  get  ashore,  but  thought  that  we  would 
get  as  near  the  land  as  we  could.  We  kept  on  drifting  to  the  south  a 
little  all  the  time  with  the  current  and  the  wind,  and  we  reached  the 
land  before  we  got  as  far  south  as  Littleton  Island.  •  I  think  if  we  had 
seen  our  comrades  on  the  ice  we  could  have  got  to  them.  With  the  wind 
the  way  it  was  that  day  we  would  have  tried  to  have  got  to  them  with 
sails. 

I  can  only  account  for  our  not  seeing  them  while  they  could  see  us 
in  one  way.  When  we  steamed  in  and  got  near  the  land  then  I  was  on 
deck,  and  no  one  was  at  the  mast-head.  We  supposed  then  there  was 
no  possibility  of  seeing  our  party  anywhere,  and  the  only  hope  we  had 
was  that  they  were  near  the  land.  We  knew  that  they  must  be  near 
the  land  on  the  east  shore^  and  indulged  the  hope  that  Hans,  who  waa 
31  N 
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with  the  party  and  was  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  had  lived  there 
so  many  years,  would,  as  quick  as  daylight  came,  have  them  take  their 
boats  and  try  to  reach  the  land  with  the  party.    If  they  saw  the  vessel 
at  all  it  was  just  before  she  struck  the  shore  after  she  got  inside  of  the 
range  of  Littleton's  Island  from  them.    The  time  that  they  saw  us  must 
have  been  about  the  time  that  we  were  just  reaching  land,  and  at  that 
time  there  was  nobody  at  the  mast-head.    We  had  been  looking  for 
them  all  day,  but  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  seeing  them.    I  was  at  the 
mast-head  of  our  ship  all  through  the  day  until  just  before  the  vessel 
was  grounded.     We  had  good  glasses,  and  I  could  raise  nothing  that 
looked  like  boats,  men,  or  anything  of  the  kind  on  the  ice.    All  I  saw 
was  this  piece  of  ice  with  provisions  on.     Where  we  grounded  was  about 
two  miles  or  two  miles  and  a  half  northeast  of  Littleton's  IsLind.    If 
they  saw  the  smoke-stack  they  must  have  been  4iorth  of  Littleton's 
Island ;  because  I  have  been  to  Littleton's  Island  since,  and  I  could  not 
see  the  smoke-stack  from  the  ice  at  Littleton's  Island,  and  that  was  only 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  where  the  vessel  wa«  run  ashore.    There  were 
hummocks  and  small  icebergs  that  lay  to  the  south  of  us,  between  ns 
and  along  on  the  shore,  the  point  that  made  out  toward  Littleton's 
Island.    The  only  way  we  can  account  for  not  seeing  them  is  that 
they  must  have  been  behind  Littleton's  Island,  from  us,  or  behind 
the  berg  that  wa«  there,   because  from  the  south  part  of  Littleton's 
Island  was  all  open  water,  which  extended  across  the  straits.    It  was 
several  miles  south  of  Littleton's  Island,  to  the  edge  of  the  main  pack  that 
extended  the  whole  width  of  Smith's  Straits.    They  might  have  been  be- 
hind some  of  the  hummocks,  but  I  think  I  could  have  seen  seals  six  or 
seven  miles  distant  on  the  ice  that  morning,  for  it  was  clear,  fine  weather. 
They  must  have  been  behind  some  obstacle,  because  there  were  nineteen 
people,  including  the  children,  two  boats.  India-rubber  blankets,  colors, 
the  house,  and  all  the  provisions,  and  that  would  make  a  pretty  exten- 
sive object.    It  is  possible  there  might  have  been  refraction  in  the  atmos- 
phere, such  as  frequently  occurs  at  sea,  which  would  have  lifted  the 
vessel  up  by  a  mirage,  which  brought  the  vessel  in  sight  above,  while 
we  could  not  see  them,  but  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  such  thing, 
and  did  not  notice  anything  of  that  kind  in  looking  toward  them. 
Northumberland  Island  is  distant  from  Littleton's  Island  about  eighty 
miles.    I  will  state  that  Captain  Buddington  was  on  the  house  all  the 
time,  and  nearly  all  the  hands  were  on  deck.     If  we  had  rescued 
the  party  on  the  ice,  we  would  have  been  able  to  have  recovered 
our  ground  better.    They  would  have  brought  the  boats  which  we 
needed,  but  we  should  have  had  to  build  other  boats,  because  those  they 
had  would  not  carry  the  whole  party. 

I  will  state  that,  as  regards  personal  safety,  I  think  I  should  have 
.preferred  being  on  the  floe  to  being  on  the  ship,  because  we  did  not 
know  the  condition  the  ship  was  in  at  the  time  of  the  separation.  The 
snap  and  crack  of  the  timbers  of  the  vessel  when  she  was  nipped  and 
thrown  on  to  the  ice  of  course  led  every  one  to  feel  uneasy.  There  was 
NO  one  on  board  but  who  thought  that  she  was  more  or  less  injured, 
and  when  she  settled  back  into  the  water,  that  she  would  likely  tall  to 
pieces  and  sink.  That  was  the  general  impression  of  all  hands  at  the 
.time,  I  guess.  The  other  party  had  th^  boats  and  the  kyaks,  the  na- 
tives, and  the  scow ;  and  most  of  the  provisions  on  the  vessel  were 
landed  there.  All  the  skins  of  the  musk-ox  and  the  largest  part  of  the 
clothing  of  all  descriptions  were  hove  out  on  the  ice.  I  do  not  think 
Oaptain  Buddington  ordered  any  men  to  go  on  to  the  ice.  The  only  order 
I  heard  given  was  to  ^'  overboard  provisions."    About  the  first  thing  we 
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did  was  to  lower  the  boats.  The  most  of  the  men  had  to  get  out  to  take 
these  boats  clear  of  the  side  of  the  ship.  Bat  before  doing  that  most 
of  them  threw  their  clothes-bags  out  and  got  them  on  to  the  ice.  After 
they  got  out  there  they  didn't  care  about  coming  back  on  board  the 
ship  again,  and  remained  on  the  ice.  Of  course  it  was  necessary  to 
have  some  men  there  to  take  back  the  provisions.  I  think  Captain  Bud- 
dington  ordered  the  boats  to  be  lowered.  When  the  ship  grounded  at  Life 
boat  Cove  we  got  out  lines  and  made  fast  to  the  hummocks  of  ice  there. 
The  next  morning  at  daylight  we  got  up  what  coal  there  was  in  the 
bankers  on  deck.  The  next  day  we  sent  down  all  the  topmasts,  booms, 
and  gaffs,  and  dragged  them  on  shore  and  built  the  house,  and  then  we 
next  commenced  landing  the  provisions  and  taking  off  the  coal  that  was 
on  the  vessel.  The  stock  of  coal  that  was  left  on  the  steamer  was  about 
five  and  a  half  tons.  We  built  up  a  house  and  were  there  some  three 
days,  I  think,  before  we  got  the  house  finished  and  got  moved  in.  The 
fires  were  let  go  out,  I  think,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  next 
morning  at  8  o'clock  the  water  was  within  two  feet  of  the  main-deck  of 
the  Polaris.  I  did  not  examine  her  condition,  any  more  than  I  could  see 
that  her  stem  was  stove  in  about  three  feet,  and  the  stem  itself  gone,  and 
the  wood  ends  and  some  of  the  planks  four  or  five  feet  in  length  broken 
off  and  turned  right  around,  and  some  of  them  were  still  hanging  by 
the  slivers.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  done  on  the  iceberg  or 
not.  I  do  not  think  it  was  gone  at  Polaris  Bay,  because  I  should  have 
seen  then.    It  was  not  gone  until  we  went  adrift  that  night,  I  think. 

1  did  not  know  how  the  vessel  could  float  when  I  looked  at  her  stem ; 
she  was  in  such  a  condition  that  she  could  not  possibly  have  been  re- 
paired and  brought  out.  The  stem  was  entirely  gone.  Perhaps  if  we 
bad  been  in  open  water,  and  had  plenty  of  coal  on  the  steamer,  so  that 
we  could  have  pumped  by  steam  and  kept  the  vessel  steaming,  we  might 
have  got  her  into  one  of  the  ports  of  Greenland,  but  she  would  not  have 
been  safe  to  have  left  a  Greenland  port  to  have  come  here  in.  We  could 
not  have  kept  her  up  after  we  had  got  her  in  port  without  pumping  all 
the  time.  When  she  had  reached  the  land,  she  had  done  all  that  she 
could  do,  and  that  was  an  end  of  her  usefulness. 

After  we  grounded  we  were  on  the  lookout  for  a  number  of  days, 
thinking  our  lost  party  would  land  somewhere  to  the  south,  and  work 
up  to  the  north.  We  knew  Hans  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  and  we  thought  it  likely  that  under  his  guidance  they  might 
reach  us.  We  made  this  place  our  winter-quarters,  and  remained  until 
theSrd  day  of  the  next  June.  We  built  boats  from  the  linings  of  the  cabins 
of  the  Polaris.  I  superintended  the  operations  of  the  building  of  the 
boats  myself.  We  built  two  boats  for  ourselves.  We  built  a  small  one  for 
the  natives  there.  The  ship  afterward  sunk.  As  the  ice  broke  up,  she 
worked  off  shore  a  little  all  the  time.  She  was  full  of  water  and  work- 
ing off  all  the  time.  Her  rail  was  just  out  of  water  at  high-water  mark 
when  we  left.  But  there  were  lines  fast  to  the  shore.  One  line  was  let  go 
when  we  left  with  the  boats.  We  had  to  let  that  go,  in  order  to  get  by 
with  our  boats.  I  believe  we  told  the  natives  to  make  that  line  fast 
again. 

During  the  winter  nothing  of  special  consequence  happened.  The 
scientific  observations  were  kept  up.  We  did  not  keep  up  the  observa- 
tions of  the  tides,  because  we  could  not.  Dr.  Besscls  tried  to  make  some 
arrangement  for  taking  the  tide  observations  there,  but  he  could  not  do 
it.    He  had  to  go  off  shore  too  far,  and  could  rig  no  apparatus. 

I  kept  a  journal  until  I  lost  it  in  my  boats  in  the  spring  of  1872,  when 
we  were  up  in  Newman's  Bay.    I  have  kept  none  since  then.    I  kept 
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the  regular  log  of  the  ship.  That  was  kept  in  two  of  those  large  books — 
priuted  Navy  log-books — which  had  been  supplied  to  the  ship.  They 
are  at  present  up  at  Lifeboat  Gove.  I  made  a  fair  copy  from  those  two 
books  into  a  smaller  book.  This  copy  was  word  for  word.  This  book 
is  here.  We  found  that  these  large  books  were  rather  too  heavy  to 
carry  with  us  in  our  smaller  boats.  We  found  it  better  to  copy  them  in 
something  lighter,  in  order  that  we  might  save  the  contents  if  we  could. 
1  therefore  copied  the  contents  myself  into  this  smaller  book.  This 
copy  is  all  in  my  handwriting.  The  original  log  was  all  copied  by  tne, 
and  is  in  my  handwriting,  except  when  I  was  absent  in  the  boat  jour- 
ney at  Newman's  Bay.  This  copy  was  made  by  myself.  This  book  I 
have  had  in  my  custody  all  the  time.  W^e  left  with  boats  on  the  3d 
June  and  boated  down  most  of  the  way  in  open  water,  keeping  the  land- 
floe  of  ice  until  the  23d  day  of  June,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  south 
of  Cape  York — Cape  York  was  plainly  in  sight — we  were  taken  up  by 
the  Raveuscraig  whaler  of  Dundee.  We  were  on  board  of  her  alto- 
gether until  the  Gth  day  of  July.  Then  seven  of  us  were  transferred  to 
the  Arctic.  Afterwards,  at  what  time  I  do  not  know,  but  some  time 
afterward,  three  others  were  transfen^ed  from  the  Kavenscraig  on  board 
the  Intrepid,  and  those  are  the  three  that  have  not  arrived.  They  are 
Mr.  Bryan,  Joseph  M.  Mauch,  and  John  W.  Booth.  This  transfer  was 
made  in  order  that  we  might  be  divided  up,  as  all  being  in  one  vessel  was 
rather  more  than  it  was  supposed  the  stores  of  one  vessel  could  supply. 
When  the  Arctic  was  ready  for  home  we  saw  the  Eavenscraig  and  took 
off  the  men  from  her.  The  other  ship.  Intrepid,  was  in  sight,  steaming 
away.  We  had  to  come  away  and  leave  that  party.  The  vessel  with 
the  other  party  is  likely  in  Dundee  now,  or  on  her  way  there.  We  were 
treated  very  kindly  indeed.  We  were  taken  to  Dundee,  and  there  we 
were  cared  for  by  the  United  States  consul  and  supplied  with  clothing, 
and  came  home  in  the  City  of  Antwerp.  We  were  in  Dundee  about  four 
days. 

The  discipline  of  the  ship  was  first  rate  during  Captain  Hall's  life-time. 
Afterward  the  discipline  the  first  winter  was  very  good.  I  do  not  know 
bur  what  it  was  good  enough  all  the  time.  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever 
giving  a  man  an  order  on  the  ship  but  what  it  was  executed  very 
promptly  and  quickly,  without  any  hesitation,  from  the  time  we  left  Wash- 
ington City.  It  was  as  good  discipline  as  ever  was  observed  on  a  whal- 
ing-vessel. We  had  a  remarkably  good  crew,  as  good  a  crew,  I  think, 
as  ever  went  into  the  arctic  regions.  They  were  just  the  men  needed 
on  an  expedition  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  know  whether  Captain  Hall's 
papers  were  put  out  on  the  ice  at  the  time  of  breaking  loose.  Captain 
Buddington  was  superintending  all  that,  and  worked  himself  there.  I 
was  at  work  on  the  main-deck.  If  they  had  been  put  out,  they  would 
have  been  put  out  at  the  stern.  Nearly  all  the  provisions  were  carried 
back  and  put  into  one  pile.  There  were  some  men  that  were  clearing 
aiway  from  the  forward  gangway,  and  some  aft.  As  a  whaling  com- 
mander Captain  Buddington,  I  think,  does  very  well,  but  not  so  good 
for  a  nortbpole  expedition.  He  has  not  that  enthusiasm  for  the  north 
pole  that  Captain  Hall  had,  or  Kane  had.  He  drank  a  little  occasion- 
ally, and  I  have  seen  him  once  or  twice  iu  a  condition  that  we  would 
call  ^<  boozy."  ,1  do  not  know  anything  about  his  drinking  alcohol  on 
board  the  ship.  I  have  seen  him  boozy  when  I  thought  there  was  noth- 
ing else  on  board ;  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  his  drinking  it. 
I  think  he  had  been  drinking  a  little  the  night  we  got  beset  in  the  middle 
of  the  channel  coming  down.  I  never  heard  any  words  pass  between 
him  and  Captain  Hall  at  all.    I  heard  there  was  a  little  trouble  in  getting 
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ont  of  St.  John's.  Oaptain  Hall  appeared  to  have  a  kindly  feeling  for 
Captain  Baddiugton — more  than  Captain  Buddiugton  seemed  to  have 
for  Captain  Hall.  I  got  that  impression  from  what  I  saw  on  the  vessel 
of  the  actions  of  the  two  men.  He  at  times  rather  depreciated  Captain 
Hall,  in  nsing  language  around  the  main-deck  that  should  not  have  been 
nsed  by  a  man  in  his  capacity.  When  I  say  ^'  main-deck,''  I  mean  among 
the  seamen.  He  did  this  when  he  was  sober.  He  did  not  speak  very 
respectfully  of  the  commander,  or  of  the  expedition.  1  cannot,  however, 
recollect  any  particular  words  or  any  particular  expressions  that  he  made 
use  of  at  any  time.  His  idea  was,  as  it  struck  me,  that  the  enterprise 
was  all  "  d — n  nonsense."  He  did  not  seem  to  have,  either,  any  re- 
gard for  the  scientific  work ;  he  thought  that  was  all  nonsense  too.  He 
never  appeared  to  have  any  trouble  with  it  until  after  Captain  Hall  died, 
then  there  appeared  to  be  some  little  trouble  between  him  and  Dr.  Bes- 
sels.  I  never  heard  any  words  between  them.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  ever  had  any  or  not.  They  did  not  in  my  presence  or  hearing 
Captain  Buddiugton  expressed  himself  as  being  of  no  use  in  the  expe- 
dition, and  depreciated  Captain  Hall  in  the  presence  of  the  men.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  heard  him  say  anything  against  Captain  Hall's 
authority  in  the  presence  of  the  men.  He  did  not  seem  to  question  that 
at  all.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  him  say  that  he  was  no  seaman, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  he  regarded  the  whole  thing  as  foolish- 
ness. I  heard  nobody  else  make  such  a  remark.  1  never  heard  a  man  on 
the  vessel  say  anything  but  what  was  encouraging  of  the  expedition 
except  Captain  Buddiugton.  What  I  did  hear  him  say  in  the  presence 
of  the  men  I  regarded  as  very  improper,  when  said  by  a  person  acting 
in  the  capacity  that  he  was.  It  was  said  so  that  all  of  us  could  hear  it. 
It  was  not  especially  addressed  to  the  men,  but  they  all  heard  it.  The 
Polaris  began  to  leak  in  Thank  God  Harbor  after  we  got  into  collision 
with  the  iceberg.  The  next  spring,  as  soon  as  the  water  began  to  make 
arouud  the  vessel,  we  calked  her  from  the  outside.  It  was  at  the  edge 
ofihe  water.  The  ice  was  making  between  the  sides  of  the  vessel  as  it 
always  does.  Everything  was  done  that  a  seaman  could  do  with  the 
means  at  our  hand  at  that  time  to  stop  the  leak.  At  subsequent  times 
when  leaks  or  other  accident  happened,  everything  was  done  that  sea- 
men could  do,  or  ought  or  might  do,  with  the  means  at  our  command,  to 
remedy  these  things.  Captain  Buddiugton  generally  gave  the  orders, 
and  I  had  the  orders  executed.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  navigation 
of  the  ship.  While  I  was  away  on  boat  journeys  I  made  some  observation 
of  the  latitude,  and  I  made  some  observations  on  the  ship.  When  we 
l^t  the  house,  we  left  behind  in  it  a  few  cans  of  dried  potatoes  and  a  very 
few  cans  of  meat;  I  think  there  was  a  little  meal  in  the  barrel  and  a  little 
flour  in  one  barrel,  and  some  bread;  we  gave  them  to  the  Esquimaux. 
We  left  no  books  or  valuable  papers,  nothing  but  what  were  put  into 
chestd  and  boxes  and  stones  piled  up  over  them.  These  cairns  were 
about  one  hundred  yards  up  the  hill,  and  about  twenty  feet,  I  guess, 
above  the  sea-level.  We  explained  to  the  Esquimaux  that  these  were 
books  and  papers,  and  nothing  to  eat,  and  told  them  not  to  disturb  them. 
There  was  nothing  of  valueof  any  description  left  there  that  wecould  take 
away.  The  pendulum,  the  transit,  and  other  instruments.  Captain  Hall's 
arctic  library  and  other  books,  were  packed  up  and  left  in  the  same  cairn. 
Dr.  Bessels  had  a  trunk  with  thermometers  and  some  of  his  scientific 
instruments  in  it.  They  were  all  put  in  this  cairn.  The  log-book  of  the 
ship  was  also  placed  in  it.  The  canvas  boat  was  not  good  for  anything. 
It  would  ferry  us  across  a  river.  It  would  stand  quite  a  little  sea,  but 
then  the  canvas  ought  to  be  prepared  so  that  the  water  will  not  go 
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through  it.  This  canvas  had  been  lying  out  all  winter  exposed  to  the 
weather  and  the  driving  snow.  It  had  been  on  a  pile  of  stones  ashore 
all  winter.  It  was  taken  right  off  and  pnt  on  to  a  frame,  and  it  leaked 
pretty  badly.  When  we  left  the  Polaris  she  was  still  aground  and  full 
of  V7ater,  and  tied  up  to  the  shore.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Captain 
Buddington  gave  her  to  the  Esquimaux,  but  whether  he  did  or  not  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  not  knew  whether  I  heard  him  say  so  or  some  one  else. 
The  ice  drifted  north  and  south  in  Robeson  Channel  both  ways.  It 
drifted  northward  when  there  was  not  a  south  wind  or  southwest  wind 
blowing.  In  the  winter  the  farthest  we  could  get  out  was  about  this 
outer  cape.  Here  (indicating  on  the  chart)  the  ice  sets  up  and  down 
with  the  current  and  sweeps  up  tbis  way,  (indicating.)  The  ice  ran 
down  along  the  harbor.  The  ice  was  coming  down  southward  continu- 
ally right  through  while  we  lay  at  Newman's  Bay  on  the  landice.  The 
pack  was  moving  south  most  all  the  time.  At  Thank  God  Harbor  there 
was  plenty  of  open  water,  still  these  straits  at  Newman's  Bay  were  fall 
of  paclfice  moving  down.  The  vessel  started  out  from  Thank  God  Har- 
bor two  or  three  times.  She  came  up  around  the  cape  part  of  the  way 
to  Newman's  Bay  from  her  anchorage  here,  (indicating  on  the  chart.) 
She  struck  this  moving  ice,  and  followed  the  edge  of  it  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  way  across  Robeson  Channel — a  solid  pack  edge.  The  pack-ice 
went  into  Lady  Franklin  Bay.  Here  by  these  islands,  (indicating,)  when 
wecamedown,  we  found  a  great  deal  of  open  water.  There  wasnodifficulty 
in  steaming  down  at  all,  notwithstanding  all  the  ice  that  moved  through 
Robeson's  Cbanuel  while  we  lay  there,  which  was  about  forty  days.  I 
could  not  tell  which  direction  the  tide  came  from,  whether  from  the  south 
or  north,  on  the  flood-tide ;  it  just  rose  and  fell.  I  could  not  tell  any- 
thing about  the  drift ;  I  only  know  this  ice  was  going  south  all  the  time 
unless  there  was  a  south  wind,  and  then  it  would  move  slowly  to  the 
north  in  Robeson's  Cbannel.  I  noticed,  some  days  when  it  was  calm, 
that  the  ice  was  moving  south  over  one  tide,  whether  it  was  flood-tide  or 
ebb;  did  not  see  ice  disappearing  down  this  southern  flord;  it  was 
frozen ;  at  least  it  was  full  of  ice  here  when  we  came  out.  We  found 
wood  on  the  south  side  of  Newman's  Bay,  but  on  the  north  shore  of 
Polaris  Bay  we  found  no  wood,  nor  on  the  north  side  of  Newman's  Bay. 
It  was  the  same  kind  of  timber  I  have  seen  in  Behring's  Straits*  It 
looked  similar  to  it. 

Without  concluding  the  examination  of  witness,  the  commission  ad- 
journed until  to  morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 

The  chart  made  by  Mr.  Meyer  is  generally  correct.  There  are  some 
small  inaccuracies.  Cape  Constitution  is  in  latitude  about  S(P  2(K,  I 
should  think.  I  think  it  is  aljout  right  on  this  chart.  I  think  there  are 
some  inaccuracies  in  the  outline  of  the  coast  at  Newman's  Bay  and 
above.  The  track  of  the  flrst  journey  by  Captain  Hall  and  myself  is 
not  accurately  laid  down,  but  generally  the  chart  is  pretty  correct  in  re- 
gard to  our  new  discoveries  and  the  coast-line  below. 


Examination  of  William  Morton, 

I  was  bom  in  Ireland.  I  have  lived  in  this  country  thirty-one  years. 
I  reside  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  I  am  a  seaman — follow  the  sea  for  my 
living.  This  is  my  third  trip  to  the  arctic  regions.  I  went  first  with 
Captain  De  Haven,  in  1850,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  second 
time  I  went  with  Dr.  E^ane  in  1853,  in  search  of  Franklin,  taking 
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another  roatc.  This  is  my  third  expedition.  I  have  spent  most  of  my 
time  since  I  came  to  this  country  in  the  regular  naval  service  of  tbe 
United  States,  generally  as  a  petty  officer — principally  yeoman.  I 
sailed  from  Washington  on  board  the  Polaris,  as  second  mate,  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1871,  to  New  York,  with  Captain  Hall ;  thence  to  New 
London ;  thence  to  Saint  John's,  and  from  there  to  Fiscanaes. 

Nothing  of  interest  happened  up  to  that  time.  We  went  from  Fis- 
cauaes  to  Holsteinberg.  Captain  Hall  thought  the  Congress  might  call 
in  there.  After  a  few  days  we  went  from  there  to  Lievely,  on  the  island 
of  Disco.  There  we  remained  a  few  days,  when  the  Congress  arrived. 
At  Disco  there  were  a  few  words  of  misunderstanding  between  Captain 
Hall  and,  I  understood,  the  scientific  officers — Mr.  Meyer  and  Dr.  Bes- 
sels.  Lt  was,  however,  all  arranged  amicably  before  the  Congress  left. 
Captain  Davenport  came  on  board  and  gave  advice  to  the  officers  and 
ship's  company.  From  Disco  we  sailed  to  Upernavik.  I  do  not  know 
the  date  of  sailing,  as  I  did  not  keep  any  journal.  From  Upernavik  we 
sailed  to  Tessuisak,  which  is  the  nprtbernmost  Danish  settlement  of 
any  account.  We  went  there  to  get  the  rest  of  our  dogs  and  furs  which 
we  could  not  procure  in  the  southern  settlements.  From  there  we  went 
through  Melville  Bay,  and  made  our  way  north.  We  left  Tessuisak 
on  or  about  the  24th  of  August.  We  went  through  Melville  Bay  with- 
out any  obstruction,  except  merely  taking  an  irregular  route,  but  we 
did  not  meet  any-ice  to  hinder  us — none,  at  least,  that  we  could  not 
easily  get  around.  We  were  at  Cape  Alexander  the  third  day,  almost 
to  the  hour,  from  leaving  Tessuisak.  We  found  the  eutranqe  into 
Smith's  Strait  free  from  ice,  and  passed  Littleton  Island,  and  there  saw 
a  good  number  of  walruses  playing.  We  fired  a  few  shots  at  them,  but 
without  effect.  We  went  up  considerably  farther,  but  not  so  high  as 
Kane's  winter-quarters,  when  we  struck  off  to  tbe  west  shore,  not  fol- 
lowing the  east  shore  as  he  did.  During  that  night,  about  12  o'clock, 
we  fell  in  with  a  barrier  of  ice  that  gave  us  the  thought  that  the  passage 
of  our  vessel  was  obstructed  in  Smith's  Sound.  We  discovered,  how- 
ever, a  lead  inshore  between  this  heavy  floe  and  the  west  shore,  and 
by  going  back  on  our  route  several  miles  we  headed  a  tongue  of  ice  and 
got  into  an  open  lead,  and  went  on  without  obstruction  to  Cape  Frazer. 
We  passed  several  known  places,  but  I  think  it  was  there  that  Captain 
Hall  stopped  and  went  ashore  in  order  to  leave  a  depot  of  provisions, 
where  we  could  seek  a  harbor  in  case  of  necessity.  He  found  tbe  place 
too  shoal  for  the  ship  to  rest  in  to  make  winter-quarters  of,  and  so  we 
went  from  there  to  Kennedy  Channel,  still  unobstructed  by  ice.  We 
went  through  Kennedy  Channel,  meeting  occasionally  a  patch  of  ice, 
but  not  enough  to  obstruct  the  vessel  from  proceeding.  We  passed 
Cape  Constitution,  and  recognized  it  by  the  two  islands,  but  were  not 
as  near  to  it  as  I  should  like  to  be  to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  it 
with  the  eye. 

Another  island  that  Kane*s  party  did  not  discover  before  is  on  the 
opposite  shore  and  a  little  higher  north.  From  tbe  position  of  Kane's 
party  at  Cape  Constitution  it  was  land-locked  or  lapped  in  with  the  op- 
posite shore,  and  was  taken  for  a  head  land  of  themainland.  That  is 
about  the  narrowest  place,  in  my  opinion,  between  tbe  islands.  It  does 
not  look  so  wide  as  it  actually  is.  For  instance,  Franklin  Island  from 
the  pitch  of  Cape  Constitution  is  six  or  eight  miles,  but  you  think,  by 
being  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  that  it  is  leaning  rigbt  up  against 
the  land;  and  then  the  other  island,  over  on  the  west  side,  is  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  at  least  from  the  shore,  though  it  seems  much  nearer,  and 
that  leaves  the  channel  there,  in  my  opinion,  between  twenty-six  and 
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thirty  miles  wide,  that  is,  from  main-land  to  main-land.  Above  that 
there  is  an  open  area  of  water.  Hans  and  I,  when  with  Kane's  party, 
saw  that.  We  could  not  see  the  land  to  the  eastward  of  Gape  Consti- 
tution, but,  looking  westward,  we  saw  land  until  it  dwindled  into  space 
some  forty  or  fifty  miles  off,  I  suppose.  I  could  not  say  whether  we  went 
between  the  islands  or  not,  because  it  may  have  been  my  watch  *below. 
We  went  right  ahead,  and  with  very  little  obstruction.  In  fact,  when 
we  got  into  this  open  area,  the  water  which  we  supposed  to  be  a  sea 
we  found  to  be  a  large  bay,  perfectly  free  from  ice.  This,  which  had 
'  formerly  been  called  Kan^s  Open  Polar  Sea,  we  found  to  be  a  large 
bay,  at  that  time  clear  of  ice.  We  could  see  the  land  on  either  shore 
as  we  passed  through,  but  could  not  see  the  land  ahead  until  we  got 
clear  up  and  the  fog  then  existing  had  cleared  away.  Then  we  found 
an  entrance  to  the  eastward.  We  passed  that  and  a  large  entrance  to 
the  westward,  and  that  is  called  Lady  Franklin's  Bay.  The  entrance  to 
the  eastward  was  afterward  called  the  Southern  Fjiord.  That  is  the  name 
given  by  our  party.  The  entrance  to  the  westward  was  Lady  Franklin's 
Bay.  Steaming  across  the  head  of  this  bay  we  discovered  another  chan- 
nel leading  to  the  north-northeastward,  or  thereabouts.  I  should  judge  it 
from  twenty  six  to  thirty  miles  wide  and  narrower  than  parts  of  Kennedy 
Channel.  That  was  named,  by  Captain  Hall,  Bobeson  Channel,  after 
the  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  We  went  up  that  channel  consid- 
erably, I  disremember  exactly  how  many  miles,  and  the  first  real 
obstruction  we  met  up  there  was  the  heavy  pack-ice  that  extended  from 
shore  to  shore  of  this  channel,  with  a  small  lead  on  either  shore.  At  a 
place  on  the  east  shore  Captain  Hall  went  ashore  in  a  boat,  on  two 
occasions,  to  look  for  a  harbor,  but  found  none  to  suit.  He  called  it 
Bepulse  Harbor.  The  second  time  he  came  back  and  called  a  consulta- 
tion of  his  officers,  on  top  of  the  house,  comprising  Captain  Budding- 
ton,  Chester,  Tyson,  Dr.  Bessels,  and  myself. 

If  there  was  any  other  consultation  among  the  officers  I  was  not  pres- 
ent, and  am  not  aware  of  it.  Some  of  these  officers  were  for  going  north 
if  possible,  and  others  were  for  looking  for  a  harbor  immediately  ;  and 
I  think  Captain  Buddington  preferred  going  back,  at  least,  to  what  was 
afterward  known  as  Newman's  Bay,  for  a  harbor.  Captain  Budding- 
ton  was  in  favor  of  falling  back  to  that  place.  We  tied  to  the  ice  at  the 
time,  and  after  a  little  while  we  proceeded  toward  the  west  shore,  where 
there  appeared  to  be  some  open  water,  and  possibly  a  lead  along  it  into 
an  open  space  of  water  that  we  could  see  in  fact ;  we  saw  the  clouds 
over  it,  and  it  widened  where  the  land  fell  off  on  both  sides.  While 
going  over  we  got  beset,  and  the  ship  got  nipped,  but  not  to  injure  her; 
that  is,  the  ice  closed  on  to  her,  and  she  was  in  danger  of  being  injured. 
Captain  Hall  ordered  provisions  out  on  the  ice,  so  that  in  case  of  acci- 
dent we  might  have  something  with  which  to  support  ourselves.  After- 
ward the  ice  eased  off,  and  the  next  day  we  took  the  provisions  on 
board  again.  We  were  then  drifting  rapidly  with  the  ice  down  Bobeson 
Channel  to  the  southward  again.  We  reached  our  highest  point  August 
30,  1871,  when  this  consultation  was  held  above  Newman's  Bay.  Our 
latitude  at  that  time,  by  dead  reckoning,  was  82<^  20',  but  it  was  after- 
wards found  by  observation  to  be  82^  10^  I  think  that  was  the  high- 
est point  we  reached,  and  that  was  the  same  day  that  we  had  the  consul- 
tation. The  next  day  we  were  south  of  that  latitude ;  we  never  got  any 
higher  than  that  in  the  ship,  nor  did  anybody  get  any  higher  on  land. 
Bepulse  Harbory  the  place  Captain  Hall  went  ashore,  was  the  next  high- 
est point  we  reached ;  that  is  but  a  very  short  distance  below  the  high- 
est point.    After  we  got  beset,  we  floated  down  to  the  southward  to 
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where  Robeson  Channel  widens  into  the  bay.  In  the  bay  now  called 
Polaris  Bay  we  got  a  lead  to  the  soatheast,  and  went  into  that  and  got 
under  the  lee  of  the  shore  in  Polaris  Bay,  some  foar  miles  from  Gape 
Lupton,  at  the  month  of  Bobeson  Channel,  and  came  to  anchor  there  in 
a  kind  of  cove ;  it  could  not  be  called  a  bay ;  it  was  a  sort  of  indentation 
in  the  shore.  We  came  to  anchor  there  inside  of  a  grounded  iceberg ; 
we  left  there  the  day  following.  While  Captain  Hall  was  on  shore  he 
thought  he  saw  a  place  deeper  in  the  bay,  and  we  got  under  way  and 
tried  to  get  to  it,  and  after  steaming  around  a  few  hours  we  did  not  find  any 
better  place,  and  returned  and  came  to  anchor  in  the  same  place  inside 
of  this  grounded  iceberg,  which  was  named  by  Captain  Hall  Providence 
Iceberg.  It  was  grounded  in  about  thirteen  fathoms  of  water.  Here 
we  intended  to  remain,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  in  a  few  days  commenced 
landing  our  provisions  on  shore. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  go  farther  north  ;  it  was  late  in  the  season. 
It  was  dangerous,  in  fact,  and  I  did  not  know  that  Captain  Hall  con- 
templated leaving  there  to  go  north ;  I  never  heard  any  suggestion  of 
that  kind ;  it  was  beyond  the  time  for  navigation.  Hard  frosts  had  set 
in,  and  we  could  not  have  got  the  boats  through  the  ice,  and  it  was  not 
strong  enough  to  walk  on,  so  we  were  detained  a  few  days  until  we  were 
finally  able  to  walk  on  the  ice,  and  after  that  we  took  the  rest  of  our 
provisions  on  shore  and  built  a  house  for  observatory  purposes.  The 
ship  was  a  full  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  bliore,  and  the  house  was 
about  a  hundred  yards  up  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  our  provisions  were 
put.  We  landed  all  our  provisions  there  and  made  preparations  to 
winter,  by  clearing  the  ship  of  almost  everything  in  her;  we  cleaned  her 
right  out,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifles,  such  as  whaling-gear  and 
martin-spikes,  which  were  kept  in  a  storeroom  on  board.  We  then 
covered  our  vessel  with  canvas  made  in  Washington  for  the  purpose 
before  we  left,  and  made  everything  comfortable  for  winter-quarters. 
We  cleared  out  the  after  lower  cabin  for  sleeping-apartments.  The 
rooms  on  deck  had  to  be  forsaken,  as  they  could  not  be  kept  warm. 
We  housed  our  vessel,  and  continued  there  during  the  winter. 

Captain  Hall  went  off  on  asledge-journey  about  the  10th  of  October; 
he  was  absent  some  fourteen  days.  He  was  accompanied  by  Chester, 
the  first  mate,  and  the  two  Es^quimaux  dog  drivers  or  hunters.  He  re- 
tamed  in  fourteen  days  exactly. 

Question.  How  long  was  he  gone  ? 

Answer.  Fourteen  days.    He  came  back  on  the  24th  in  good  spirits. 

Question.  What  time  in  the  day  did  he  get  back  ? 

Answer.  It  was  before  our  dinner-hour  in  the  afternoon ;  I  think  it 
was  about  2  o'clock,  though  I  will  not  say  as  to  the  hour.  I  was  ashore 
when  he  came.  I  met  him  on  the  ice  between  the  ship  and  the  shore. 
I  shook  hands  with  him ;  asked  him  how  he  was ;  he  naid  he  was  right 
well,  and  glad  to  find  everything  so  well  and  pleasant  on  board ;  very 
much  pleased  with  the  proceedings  since  his  departure.  I  went  on 
board  with  him  to  the  upper  cabin,  and  I  staid  with  him  at  that  time, 
except  when  he  ordered  the  steward  to  get  him  a  cup  ot  coffee.  While 
the  steward  was  gone  for  the  coffee  I  went  to  get  him  a  shift  of  fresh 
clothing.  He  ordered  the  steward  to  bring  him  a  cux>  of  coffee,  as  I 
have  said,  and  he  went  to  the  galley  and  got  it. 

Question.  Did  the  steward  bring  it  back  while  you  were  there  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  recollect.  I  went  to  Captain  Hall's  private  store- 
room to  get  him  some  clothing,  and  when  I  came  back  he  was  vomit- 
ing. I  was  alarmed  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  He  said, 
*^  Nothing  at  all — a  foul  stomach."    I  was  not  gone  more  than  twenty 
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minutes ;  it  could  not  be  much  more.    I  sought  some  clothing  that  he 
wished  to  put  on. 

Question.  Who  was  with  him  when  you  went  after  the  clothing  Y 

Answer.  Hannah  was  there,  and  I  don't  know  whether  Captain  Bud- 
diugton  was  there  or  not.  He  came  on  board  also  with  Captain  Hall. 
There  was  also  Joe,  the  Esquimaux,  and  the  steward.  I  don't  know  of 
anybody  else,  except,  perhaps,  Dr.  Bessels. 

Question.  Was  anybody  with  him  when  yon  came  back  with  the 
clothing  Y 

Answer.  Kot  that  I  recollect.  Other  people  may  have  been  with  him 
previous  to  that,  but  they  had  gone  out ;  for  instance,  Chester  and 
Tyson  had  gone  out  and  shaken  hands  with  him. 

Question.  Then  nobody  was  in  the  cabin  with  him  when  you  came 
back! 

Answer.  Not  that  I  recollect  now.  When  I  came  back  I  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter ;  he  said  there  was  nothing  the  matter  except  a 
foul  stomach.  I  proposed  getting  some  hot  water  to  bathe  his  feet,  which 
was  done,  and  his  clothing  shifted.  After  we  got  a  clean  shift  of  cloth- 
ing on  him  he  went  to  bed.  He  was  then  proposing  to  start  the  next 
day  on  a  journey  south,  and  intended  to  take  Captain  Tyson  with  him, 
but  his  sickness  got  worse.  The  next  morniug  he  was  so  bad  that  Mr. 
Chester  and  myself  proposed  uot  to  leave  him  alone  during  the  night 
He  was  alone  without  any  watcher  the  first  night,  but  he  got  so  bad  the 
next  day  that  after  that  Chester  and  myself  kept  watch  with  him 
during  the  night,  watch  and  watch.  Captain  Hall  spoke  against 
it,  and  said  he  did  not  wish  to  put  us  to  so  much  trouble.  We 
insisted  on  it,  and  continued  it  till  he  died.  I  heard  him  asking 
for  an  emetic ;  he  said  it  would  do  him  good.  The  doctor  was  there 
also,  at  the  time  he  was  vomiting  and  sick,  and  I  believe  while  he  was 
taking  the  coffee.  He  asked  the  doctor  for  an  emetic,  and,  as  far 
as  I  could  understand,  the  doctor  said  ^^Ko,"  he  was  not  strong 
enough,  or  it  would  weaken  him  too  much,  or  something  to  that  ef- 
fect. He  got  delirious  very  soon  after  the  second  day.  He  got  sus- 
picious of  some  people,  and  said  they  wished  4^0  barm  him,  and  he 
said  to  me,  ^'  They  are  poisoning  me."  I  thought  he  was  out  of  his 
head ;  indeed,  I  knew  he  was.  He  said  to  me,  ^'  Whatever  I  want  you 
will  get  for  me,  and  see  that  it  is  all  right — see  that  there  is  nothing  in 
it.  You  were  a  friend  of  Kane's,  and  I  want  you  to  be  a  friend  of  mine." 
He  got  me  to  make  tamarind  water  and  arrowroot  for  him.  Other 
things  the  cook  cooked  and  Hannah  administered.  But  during  my  at- 
tendance upon  him  he  would  take  hold  of  my  hand  when  we  were  alone, 
and  would  say,  '*  They  are  poisoning  me,  and  you  won't  leave  me."  On 
these  occasions  I  considered  him  out  of  his  head.  He  was  out  of  his 
head  the  most  of  the  time.  He  continued  this  way  six  or  seven  days, 
and  he  then  got  right  smart,  and  got  up.  He  sat  up,  in  fact,  a  great 
deal,  on  a  lounge  or  bed.  He  used  to  rest  himself  on  the  lounge,  and 
turn  in  occasionally.  He  got  up  and  spoke  about  his  joniney,  and  went 
about  his  ordinary  business  for  a  da^"^  or  so,  and  then  relapsed.  He  then 
went  to  bed  again,  and  got  worse  and  worse  until  he  died.  The  doctor 
told  me,  I  think  the  second  day,  that  Captain  Hall's  illness  was  very 
serious,  and  that  he  would  not  recover.  That  was  the  day  after  he  was 
taken,  or  the  third  day  at  the  furthest.  I  cannot  rightly  recollect  what 
the  doctor  said  was  the  matter  with  him  ;  apoplexy,  I  think.  He  was 
not  smart  in  his  movements  like,  but  I  did  not  know  particularly  that 
one  side  was  affected  more  than  the  other.  He  was  feeble  like — ^pros- 
trated.   He  showed  that  feebleness  very  soon ;  not  immediately  after 
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his  vomiting,  bat  I  noticed  it  the  next  day,  when  I  put  on  his  clothing. 
I  had  to  help  him,  he  was  so  sick  and  enfeebled  at  the  time  from  vomit- 
ing. He  had  been  vomiting  and  retching  violently  for  probably  ten 
minates.  He  was  vomiting  while  I  was  absent,  and  I  cannot  say  how 
long.  I  assisted  in  patting  on  the  clothes.  He  had  my  assistance,  but 
he  might  possibly  have  been  able  to  put  them  on  himself.  I  was  oi 
great  assistabce  to  him,  facilitating  his  movements.  While  he  was  sick 
1  was  with  him  a  great  deal  daring  the  day,  and  generally  half  the  night. 
Either  Chester  or  I  kept  watch  all  the  time.  Hannah  was  there  during 
the  day-time  nearly  all  the  time  administering  to  his  wants.  After  he 
grew  delirious  he  got  suspicious.  I  never  heard  of  him  being  suspicious 
before  he  got  delirious.  I  understood  that  he  was  afraid  of  almost  every- 
body. Captain  Buddington,  Dr.  Bessels,  and  even  at  one  time  Mr.  Ches- 
ter— the  best  friend,  in  fact,  he  had  aboard — he  was  afraid  were  going 
to  do  something  to  him.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  afraid  or  even 
spoke  of  Hannah  and  Joe  in  his  delirious  moments.  He  never  seemed 
to  be  afraid  of  me  before  my  face.  He  always  thought  he  could  depend 
altogether  on  me ;  but  dear  knows  I  don't  know  what  he  said  when  I 
was  not  present  He  may  have  said  I  was  going  to  kill  him  as  well  as 
anybody  else,  for  all  I  know.  He  said  somebody  ^^  had  a  gun  over  there." 
There  was  no  gun  there.  I  hear  of  his  thinking  he  saw  a  sort  of  blue 
giks  coming  out  of  people's  mouths.  He  never  struggled  with  me  when 
I  tried  to  assist  him.  I  heard  him  struggle  with  others.  I  heard  Cap- 
tain Buddington  trying  to  put  him  in  bed  when  he  wanted  to  go  out.  I 
was  in  the  lower  cabin,  turned  in,  when  I  heard  it.  When  1  had  waked 
and  turned  out  things  were  quiet.    I  heard  it,  but  I  did  not  see  it. 

Question.  Had  he  taken  any  medicine,  or  anything,  before  Idle  vomit- 
ing t 

Answer.  I^o,  sir;  nothing  but  the  cofiee  which  the  steward  brought 
him  from  the  cook's  galley. 

Question.  Who  gave  him  his  medicine  generally  ? 

Answer.  Dr.  Bessels.  I  never  gave  him  any.  I  don't  know  whether 
Captain  Buddington  did  or  not.  I  think  he  did,  because  he  appeared 
to  take  it  from  him.  He  was  opposed  to  taking  medicine  from  Dr. 
Bessels  when  he  was  delirious.  I  do  not  think  he  took  much  medi- 
cine. He  was  apparently  better  for  two  or  three  days.  He  seemed  very 
smart,  indeed,  and  we  all  thought  he  was  better  and  going  to  be  the 
same  as  usual,  and  would  be  able  to  take  the  journey  which  he  con- 
templated to  the  southward  in  a  day  or  two.  I  tbink  he  ate  some  cooked 
hare  that  day.  I  think  the  doctor  objected  to  him  eating  so  much  as 
he  would  wish  to ;  but  he  did  eat  a  good  deal  for  a  man  that  was  so  en- 
feebled and  sick ;  for  instance,  he  ate  a  thigh  and  leg  of  a  hare,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  I  was  not  present  when  he  was  taken  sick  the  second 
time  and  had  his  relapse.  That  was  at  night,  but  it  was  not  my  watch. 
Mr.  Chester  must  have  been  with  him  then. 

Question.  Did  he  take  any  more  medicine  the  day  that  he  appeared 
to  be  well  t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of.  I  believe  he  stopped  taking 
medicine.  1  think  these  expressions  of  suspicion  and  distrust  of  various 
l^eople  were  the  expressions  of  a  man  in  delirium,  and  I  have  no  cause 
to  think  otherwise.  He  never  spoke  of  them  in  his  sane  moments  to  me, 
or  anybody  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  Have  yon  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  foul 
play  toward  him  f 

Answer.  I  have  not,  indeed. 

Question.  Did  you  think  so  at  the  timef 
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Answer.  I  did  not ;  it  never  stmck  me. 

Question.  Do  you  think  so  now  t 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  Then  you  consider  these  expressions  of  suspicion  by  Captain 
Hall  the  ravings  or  hallucinations  of  a  man  out  of  his  head  Y 

Answer.  I  do,  sir,  and  I  hope  so. 

Question.  Have  you  any  reasons  to  believe  otherwise  f  If  so,  state 
them. 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  have  no  suspicion  to  the  contrary,  and 
never  had,  except  the  reports  that  I  have  heard  around.  I  never  formed 
one  myself,  and  never  had  one.  I  never  had  any  reason  for  suspicion  or 
doubt.  Dr.  Bessels  was  as  kind  to  him  as  anybody  I  ever  knew,  while  at- 
tending to  him,  and  administered,  I  suppose,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and 
I  saw  no  reason  to  suspect  or  distrust  him.  I  was  the  only  one  that  was 
present  when  he  breathed  his  last  He  was  in  a  heavy  sleep  as  I  thought^ 
lying  with  the  side  of  his  face  on  the  pillow,  his  mouth  and  side  of  his 
face  down  in  the  pillow.  I  sat  by  his  side,  and  he  breathed  very  heavy, 
and  Mr.  Chester  remarked  to  me,  ^'  He  is  asleep,  and  I  don't  think  he 
is  any  better ;  he  is  very  bad."  Chester  turned  in ;  and  after  a  while  I 
spoke  to  him,  but  he  made  me  no  answer.  I  raised  his  head  with  my 
hands,  and  1  saw  something  about  his  mouth — saliva  about  his  mooth. 
I  then  turned  him  partially  on  his  back,  and  put  his  head  a  little  more 
upright,  wiped  his  mouth,  and  put  a  teaspoonful  of  some  kind  of  drink 
between  his  lips,  but  he  never  noticed  it.    I  don't  think  he  swallowed. 

1  had  to  wipe  off  the  saliva  and  clean  the  side  of  his  mouth  then.  He 
remained  in  that  position  then  for  some  time,  breathing  shorter  all  the 
time,  and  finally  1  had  to  listen  to  him.    At  about  20  or  25  minutes  past 

2  o'clock,  wheu  I  was  with  him,  he  ceased  breathing.  I  kept  my  cheek 
close  to  him,  but  I  could  not  hear  any  breathing.  I  went  immediately 
and  shook  the  doctor  and  woke  him,  and  told  him  the  captain  was  dead. 
I  had  to  call  him  twice,  and  he  could  not  comprehend  thoroughly.  I 
said,  Captain  Hall  is  dead.  He  jumped  out,  and  1  then  went  down  to 
the  lower  cabin  and  called  Captain  Buddington,  and  told  him  the  cap- 
tain was  dead.  Afterward  Buddington  called  Tyson  and  Chester  and 
the  rest.  Chester  and  all  hands  were  turned  in  below  but  myself  at  the 
time.  There  were  six  or  eight  people  iu  the  upper  cabin,  but  they  were 
all  asleep.  When  they  came  up  Captain  Hall  was  dead  a  minute 
or  so.  While  he  was  iu  these  last  moments  his  face  wa8  very 
placid.  There  were  no  contortions;  nor  was  it  red  and  flushed: 
it  was  pale,  sallow-looking,  as  when  he  was  alive.  After  he  was  dead 
we  dressed  him,  and  made  him  ready  for  burial.  He  was  left  in  the 
cabin  until  a  cofiin  was  made  in  the  fire-room  below  by  the  carpenter. 
When  it  was  ready,  we  put  him  into  it,  took  our  last  look  at  him,  nailed 
the  cofiiu-lid  down,  and  put  the  coffin  out  on  the  poop-deck.  During 
this  time  we  were  making  a  grave.  Tyson,  Chester,  myself,  and  several 
men  were  hard  at  work  two  days  digging  it  out  of  the  solid  earth,  which 
was  just  like  flint,  with  crowbars  and  pickaxes.  We  finished  it,  and  on 
the  second  day,  tiie  11th,  we  carried  him  there  and  buried  him  on  a  flat 
piece  of  table  land  on  Polaris  Bay,  opposite  the  ship's  winter-quarters. 
Eegular  service  for  the  dead  was  performed  by  Mr.  Bryan,  the  astron- 
omer, a  son  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Bryan.  The  service  was  read  by  the  light 
of  a  lantern  held  for  that  purpose.  It  was  dark  then — ^the  arctic  night. 
After  Captain  Hall's  death,  it  appears  that  there  was  divided  authority, 
as  near  as  I  could  understand.  I  heard  that  Dr.  Bessels  had  authority, 
and  Buddington  went  among  the  men  and  made  very  free  with  them, 
and  of  course  told  them  he  was  captain  also.    But  I  always  recognized 
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Captain  Bnddington  as  the  captain  of  the  ship.  There  was  nobody  who 
qnestioued  his  aathority  as  captain  of  the  ship  that  I  know  of.  During 
the  winter  we  got  along  very  well — peaceably  together.  There  was 
nothing  of  importance  occurred  that  I  know  of  that  is  worth  mentioning* 
I  might  think  of  something  if  my  mind  was  directed  to  it.  The  ship 
broke  adrift  after  awhile,  after  we  banked  her  up.  We  banked  her  up  to 
keep  the  frost  from  penetrating  to  the  interior  of  her.  She  broke  adrift 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  fortunately  she  drifted  against  Providence  Ice- 
berg. That  saved  us  from  going  out  into  the  pack  and  probably  being 
lost,  or  driven  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where.  We  made  fast  to  that  berg 
during  this  heavy  gale  and  darkness.  In  a  couple  of  days  afterward 
the  young  ice  formed  outside  of  us.  It  was  several  inches  thick,  and 
Captain  Buddington  had  that  sawed  out,  and  a  bed  made  for  the  ship  a 
distance  from  the  iceberg — a  safe  distance,  as  he  thought,  for  the  winter. 
Shortly  afterward,  when  nicely  frozen  in,  a  gale  from  the  southwest 
came  on,  and  drove  the  pack  against  this  iceberg,  and  drove  the  iceberg 
in-shore  with  it,  and  right  up  against  our  vessel — in  fact,  drove  a  spur 
of  the  berg  in  under  our  bows.  She  lay  in  that  condition  all  winter,  and 
at  low  water,  at  the  fall  of  the  tide,  this  forward  part  of  her  would  rest 
on  the  spur  of  the  berg.  It  made  a  cradle  for  itself  in  on  the  spur;  and 
at  low  water  she  would  keel  over,  and  at  high  water  she  would  come  up 
again.  She  was  going  that  way  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  during  the 
winter ;  and  when  the  spring  came,  and  the  ice  began  to  melt  about  her 
bows,  the  water  began  to  come  in  in  a  stream,  and  we  found,  then,  that 
her  stem  was  displaced,  and  a  crack  at  the  six-foot  mark  came  from 
her  stem  as  far  down  as  we  could  see  her — seven  or  eight  feet.  She  had 
been  wrenched  on  the  berg,  and  her  cut- water  slewed  to  one  side,  and 
opened  on  both  sides.  There  were  attempts  made  to  prevent  the  water 
coming  in,  but  they  did  not  succeed.  Then  we  made  a  water-tight  com- 
partment, but  the  water  flowed  over  the  bulk-head,  and  in  among  her 
upper  works  and  down  through  her  timbers. 

The  attempts  that  were  made  to  relieve  us  of  the  water  failed,  and 
then  we  had  to  put  the  donkey-pump  to  work  to  keep  her  free.  The 
water  came  in  steadily  and  constantly.  After  the  ship  broke  loose,  the 
first  time,  we  certainly  could  have  taken  her  back  to  the  old  floe  from 
which  she  had  broke  ofi'.  Part  of  it  stood  there,  and  was  not  more 
than  one  hundred  yards^  but  it  was  my  opinion  that  she  was  safer 
where  she  was,  if  the  iceberg  had  kept  a  certain  distance  from  us ;  but 
when  the  iceberg  came  up  to  us,  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  she  had  been 
taken  away  from  there  at  the  time,  that  she  might  have  been  prevented 
resting  on  it ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  an  eflbrt  made  to  do 
that.  She  rested  there  during  the  winter.  During  the  winter  I  never 
left  the  ship  except  to  go  on  shore  for  provisions,  and  then  came  right 
back  again.  I  had  charge  of  the  provisions  until  Captain  Hall  died.  I 
did  not  have  charge  afterward ;  I  found  it  would  be  an  unpleasant  sit- 
uation, and  I  gave  charge  to  Captain  Buddington,  with  the  keys,  and 
resigned.  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  provisions,  clothing,  or 
anything  of  the  kind.  Captain  Hall  had  previously  given  me  charge  of 
all  these  things.  I  had  a  knowledge  of  accounts,  and  was  familiar  with 
these  things,  and  I  suppose  it  was  for  that  reason  that  he  gave  them  to 
me. 

When  the  spring  opened,  we  got  all  our  provisions  from  the  shore, 
and  put  them  on  board  the  ship  again,  and  we  resumed  the  summer 
rooms,  and  put  provisions  in  the  lower  cabin,  and  made  everything 
ready  for  sea  and  to  pass  the  summer  with.  We  unhoused  our  ship, 
took  the  canvas  oif  and  dried  it,  and  put  it  away.    That  being  done,  on 
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the  1st  of  May,  Captain  Buddington  detailed  Mr.  Chester  and  Mr.Tjsou 
to  go  on  a  boat-journey.  In  the  mean  time  Captain  Buddington  and 
Dr.  Bessels  had  an  understanding.  One  was  to  conduct  the  sledge- 
journey  and  the  other  the  boat-journey,  but  the  sledge-journey  was 
left  to  Dr.  Bessels,  in  fact  altogether.  He  had  charge  of  tkem,  I 
understood,  and  could  do  as  he  pleased,  go  when  he  liked,  and  or- 
ganize a  party  when  he  liked,  and  so  on.  But  a  boat  party  was 
proposed  by  Cr.ptain  Buddington,  and  he  said  he  would  take  charge 
of  it  himself.  He  did  not,  however.  He  detailed  Mr.  Chester  and 
Mr.  Tyson  to  take  command  of  them,  and  no  sledge-journeys  of  any 
consequence  were  undertaken.  On  the  3d  of  June,  however,  the  boat 
parties  were  ready,  and  I  believe  started,  dragging  their  boats  to  Cape 
Lupton,  a  distance  of  about  four  or  four  and  a  half  miles,  to  Eobeson 
Channel,  where  there  was  open  water.  They  started  thence  some  few 
days  afterward.  Chester  had  the  mishap  to  lose  his  boat  in  a  few 
hours  after  he  started.  It  was  sunk  with  everything  on  board  of  her. 
Tyson  did  not  start  for  a  day  or  two  after,  but  went  ahead  as  far  as  six- 
teen miles  up  to  Newman's  Bay,  and  was  there  stopped  by  the  ice. 
Mr.  Chester  returned  to  the  ship  and  requested  the  canvas  boat,  so 
that  he  might  try  again.  His  party  volunteered  to  go  with  him,  and  be 
got  supplied  again  and  started  after  a  few  days.  He  went  up  to  where 
Captain  Tyson  was.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Meyer,  Mr.  Chester, 
and  Dr.  Bessels,  Captain  Tyson,  and  four  seamen  in  each  boat.  At  this 
time  there  had  been  no  sledge-journey  made  of  any  account  except  when 
hunting-parties  were  gotten  up.  They  went  out  on  sledges,  but  the 
season  for  sledging  was  then  over.  There  was  no  ice  or  snow  on  the 
shore,  and  the  ice  in  the  channel  was  broken  up,  and  the  snow  was  soft, 
so  that  this  rendered  the  season  for  sledging  over.  A  sledge-journey 
should  be  undertaken  early  in  the  spring,  in  March  or  April  at  the 
furthest.  In  the  mean  time  a  gale  of  wind  came  up  and  broke  the  ice 
within  a  short  distance  of  our  ship.  When  we  found  it  so  we  com- 
menced sawing,  and  by  sawing  and  heaving  the  pieces  out  for  several 
days  we  succeeded  in  freeing  our  vessel.  The  heave  of  the  sea  coming 
in  from  the  channel,  and  from  the  bay,  it  broke  the  ice  up,  and  being 
previously  sawed  in  several  places  around  the  vessel,  it  broke  into  differ- 
ent pieces  and  drifted  away,  and  the  ship  slid  off  out  of  her  bed  in  the  berg, 
the  same  as  if  she  was  going  off  the  ways  into  the  water,  and  so  she 
got  afloat  again.  That  was  about  the  20th  of  June.  We  went  to  sea 
that  same  evening  that  we  broke  out,  and  went  into  the  channel.  It 
was  perfectly  free  from  ice  for  a  certain  distance.  The  bay  was  a  mass 
of  water  all  over.  There  was  scarcely  a  particle  of  ice  to  be  seen  in  the 
channel.  We  went  up  there  near  some  of  the  capes,  pretty  near  to  Kew- 
man's  Bay,  to  the  south  cai)e  of  Newman's  Bay.  There  we  met  a  heavy 
pack  of  ice,  with  no  chance  for  the  vessel  penetrating  through  it.  We 
fired  three  heavy  shots  out  of  our  twelve-pounder  howitzer  in  order  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  rest  of  our  party  if  they  chanced  to  be  near. 
I  heard  afterward  that  some  of  them  heard  the  reports  butcould  not  under- 
stand what  they  were,  because  they  had  no  idea  of  the  ship  breaking  out 
at  that  early  period,  she  was  so  imbedded  and  surrounded  with  the  ham- 
mocks and  broken  ice  and  icebergs.  We  then  came  again  back  to  our  win- 
ter-quartersalongsideof  the  berg.  In  the  mean  time  two  of  Chester's  party 
came  down.  Itseemsthat  they  had  got  short  of  bread.  This  was  towards 
the  latter  part  of  June.  We  were  very  poorly  manned  on  the  vessel. 
There  was  only  the  captain  and  myself  that  knew  anything  about  sailoriz- 
ing.  The  rest  were  Mr.  Bryan  and  two  firemen  and  two  landsmen,  and 
a  few  others,  with  the  cook  and  the  steward.    Captain  Buddington  con- 
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eluded  to  retain  these  men,  at  least  one  of  them,  and  sent  word  to  Ches- 
ter that  the  ship  was  broken  ont  and  making  water  freely,  and  that  if 
there  was  a  chance  to  get  north  we  coald  do  it  with  the  ship  as  well  as 
with  the  boats.  We  finally  landed  the  men  with  a  bag  of  bread  np  at 
one  of  the  capes  at  Gape  Lupton.  They  were  a  good  while  getting  to 
their  camp  with  the  bread,  and  we  returned  to  Thank-God  Harbor,  and 
made  fast  to  the  berg.  We  sent  Hans  before  that  to  tell  them,  but. 
Hans  brought  word  back,  and  the  doctor  came  aloug  with  him,  and 
then  we  dispatched  some  men  with  the  bread  to  Chester.  After  that 
we  went  ont  again,  but  could  not  get  np  as  far  as  the  boats  were,  and 
came  back  the  third  time  to  Thank-God  Harbor  aud  made  fast  in  our 
old  winter-  quarters  again.  A  short  time  afterward  Captain  Buddington 
sent  a  note,  I  think,  requesting  them — I  do  not  think  he  sent  an  order, 
he  was  not  firm  enough  in  that  respect,  I  believe — but  he  sent  a  request 
to  have  them  return.  He  made  known  to  them  the  condition  of  the 
ship,  and  told  them  that  they  would  be  of  more  use  on  board  the  ship 
than  where  they  were  lying  up  in  the  ice.  A  few  days  afterward  Tyson 
aod  his  party  came  down,  and  in  a  few  days  after  that  Mr.  Chester  and 
his  party  came  down.  We  were  then  all  ou  board  the  ship  again,  minus 
two  boats  and  the  canvas  scow  thai,  was  left  ux)  in  the  channel.  We  did 
nothing  particularly  after  that.  We  had  a  good  deal  to  do  to  save  our 
vessel.  We  got  aground  three  or  four  times,  but  the  ground  under  us 
was  soft,  and  we  got  her  off  each  time.  Finally  we  found  there  was  no 
prospect  of  doing  anything.  The  season  of  sledding  was  over,  and  the 
channel  was  full  of  ice.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  consultation 
about  it,  but  the  first  thing  I  knew  we  were  on  the  lookout  for  water, 
to  go  south  with,  and  were  under  orders  to  get  under  way.  We  slipped 
our  anchors  and  did  not  get  either  of  them,  and  came  down  the  bay 
toward  Kennedy's  Channel.  At  this  time  we  met  a  great  deal  of  ob- 
struction by  the  ice  flowing  out  of  Kobinson's  Straits  into  this  bay.  We 
had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  along.  In  some  places  we 
would  get  a  lead  for  a  short  i)iece,  and  then  we  would  be  ob- 
structed, and  had  to  bore  our  way  considerably.  We  could  not 
force  the  vessel  as  much  as  we  could  have  done  on  account  of  our  dis- 
abled bow.  She  was  a  fine  vessel,  as  strong  a  one  as  ever  I  x)ut  foot 
on.  She  was  well  provisioned, well  provided  for  in  everything;  she 
was  well  supplied  in  every  respect  but  in  regard  to  coal.  She  was  not 
able  to  carry  enough  coal  for  such  voyage,  owmg  to  the  long  delays  to 
which  we  are  so  often  subjected,  and  the  obstructions  to  be  met  with. 
Coming  through  Kennedy's  Channel  we  ^vere  beset  a  few  days,  but  in 
no  danger  at  all.  We  finally  got  out  of  it  and  got  into  Smith's  Straits, 
and  had  a  good  prospect  of  getting  home  by  the  fall.  There  appeared 
to  be  a  good  many  leads  along  the  west  shore,  and  a  good  many  running 
out  into  Smith's  Straits,  but  a  person  with  any  judgment  at  all,  that 
knew  anything  about  Smith's  Straits,  would  never  get  out  into  the  heavy 
pack  that  is  known  to  exist  abreast  of  Humboldt's  Glacier  There  are 
innumerable  icebergs  there,  and  a  pack  of  ice  the  whole  year  around  for 
years.  By  some  mishap — I  suppose,  it  was  done  for  the  best — the  ship 
went  into  a  very  fjivorable  looking  lead  out  into  this  heavy  pack,  and 
got  beset.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  effort  made  to  bring  her  into  shore 
again — to  the  west  shore — but  it  was  almost  impossible.  We  bored 
and  did  everything  that  could  be  done,  but  met  with  no  success. 
We  were  finally  beset  and  made  fast  to  a  heavy  floe,  or  pieces  of 
table-ice — a  good  large  piece  that  was  probably  several  years  old.  This 
was  outside  of  Kennedy's  Channel,  and  up  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cape  Frazer,  or  up  at  the  head  of  Smith's  Sound.    We  were  in  sight 
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of  Cape  Andrew  Jackson,  and  could  see  the  west  end  of  the  glacier  at 
the  time.  We  drifted  then  continually.  Some  days  we  would  drift  a 
good  deal,  and  some  days  but  very  little.  Occasionally  there  would  be 
a  lead  of  water  for  a  small  space,  and  we  got  under  way  several  times. 
On  one  occasion  we  went  from  one  large  floe  to  another  and  made  fist 
to  it.  This  last  time  we  made  secure  and  fast  to  a  very  heavy  old  floe. 
•We  were  expecting  still  to  get  a  lead  to  the  westward.  Inshore  to  the 
west  hind,  not  a  great  way  from  it,  we  saw  leads  of  water  that  if  we 
could  have  gotten  into  them  we  might  possibly  have  got  down  south 
and  made  our  way  home.  We  were  unable  to  do  so,  however.  The 
young  ice  commenced  to  come  so  rapidly  now  that  we  finally  found  our- 
selves housed  in,  seemingly,  for  the  winter.  The  young  ice  began  to 
make  around  the  ship.  We  were  able  to  travel  over  it  and  go  on  to 
this  old  floe  and  dig  wells.  The  wells  are  formed  there  by  snow  melt- 
ing in  the  hollow ;  they  are  sometimes  four  and  five  feet  deep,  and  often 
there  are  two  or  three  feet  depth  of  fresh  water.  We  supplied  the  ship 
with  water  from  them  until  we  finally  broke  out.  The  wells  are  coated 
with  ice,  and  we  had  to  break  a  hole  in  them  every  morning  and  get  our 
supply  of  fresh  water  for  the  ship  from  them.  We  continued  driftiug 
in  this  pack,  drifting  to  the  east  shore  considerably.  We  saw  the  east 
shore  pretty  much,  at  least  until  we  got  pretty  near  Kane's  winter-quar- 
ters at  Rensselaer  Harbor.  At  that  time  we  thought  we  would  be  driven 
in  there  with  the  pack.  We  were  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  miles 
from  the  harbor,  and  we  were  in  hopes  that  we  would  be  driven  in  there 
and  there  stopped,  so  that  we  might  winter  in  safety  and  be  able  to 
break  out  in  the  spring  again.  The  ice,  however,  took  another  turn  and 
swept  over  to  the  other  shore  in  a  contrary  direction.  We  went 
rapidly  then  down  through  Smith's  Straits  and  by  Littleton  Island. 
That  is  in  Smith's  Straits,  between  Baffin's  Bay  and  Smith's  Sound. 
We  went  rapidly  out  through  that,  and  coming  down  past  Gape  Al- 
exander, abreast  of  Southerlaud  Island.  We  then  could  see  North- 
umberland Island,  probabl3'  fifty  miles  distant,  to  the  southward 
of  us.  This  occurred  about  the  15th  of  October,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  15th,  early  in  the  evening,  between  7  and  8  o'clock,  it  commenced 
to  blow  a  hurricane.  Before  that  time  we  had  a  house  on  the  ice,  and 
some  provisions  and  some  clothing  put  into  it  for  safety.  We  also  bad 
all  our  provisions  that  were  required,  in  fact,  put  on  deck — some  aft  and 
some  forward — and  five  tons  of  coal.  On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober it  commenced  to  blow,  and  the  ice  outside  of  us,  that  formed  sine^ 
we  got  beset,  moved  away.  It  left  one  side  of  the  vessel  all  water. 
The  ice  finally  came  in  from  the  outside  of  us ;  that  is,  the  ice  that  re- 
ceded from  us  came  in  again  and  nipped  us  severely  and  canted  the  ves- 
sel over  considerably.  On  this  occasion  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
flow  of  water  below,  that  ran  from  one  portion  of  the  vessel  to  the  other. 
The  engineer  ran  up  and  re^iorted  that  she  was  badly  nipped  on  the 
quarter,  and  that  she  was  stove  in,  and  that  the  water  was  rushing  in 
from  aft.  Captain  Tyson  got  that  report,  and  in  my  hearing  told  it  to 
Captain  Buddington.  Thereupon  Captain  Buddington  ordered  the  pro 
visions  and  things  that  were  prepared  to  be  got  overboard,  to  be  taken 
on  the  ice,  and  ordered  a  certain  portion  of  the  people  out  to  receive 
them.  I  thereupon  went  aft,  where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pro%is- 
ions,  and  Mr.  Bryan  was  with  me,  and  Mr.  Chester,  with  the  other  men 
forward,  and  some  of  the  men  were  at  the  pumps — at  the  small  alley- 
way pump.  It  took  a  lew  men  to  relieve  each  other  at  that,  and  then 
wo  commenced  putting  provisions  and  stuft'  overboard.  We  had  nearly 
completed  all  this,  and  we  were  all,  in  fact,  intending  to  go  on  the  ice 
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for  the  purpose  of  waiting  to  see  what  would  turu  up,  at  least.    We 
knew  that,  eveu  if  all  the  bauds  were  ou  board  the  ship,  we  could  not 
save  her  through  the  winter.    We  knew  that  the  pumps  would  freeze 
up ;  and  we  had  not  coal  enough  to  keep  her  going  duriug  the  winter 
season.    We  felt  that  we  would  have  to  let  her  sink  under  us.    That 
was  my  opinion,  any  way  ;  and  I  think  the  others  entertained  the  s^ime 
opinion.    If  we  had  had  coal  enough  we  might  have  saved  her.    If  we 
had  been  able  to  pump  her  all  winter  we  could  have  saved  her.     When 
we  hud  almost  everything  done,  and  just  waiting  for  a  few  moments 
just  to  see  what  would  happen,  her  stern-hawser  snapped  and  broke. 
It  pulled  out  all  its  fastenings,  and  then  the  strain  came  on  the  other 
one,  around  the  main  one,  and  it  snapped  also.    She  swung  off,  and  the 
whole  strain  came  on  the  bow-hawsers ;  but  in  some  way  or  other  that 
parted.    Some  say  that  that  slipped,  or  that  the  ice-anchor  drew.  Any- 
how, we  did  not  get  the  anchor  on  board,  but  we  got  the  hawser.     It 
was  blowing  such  a  terrific  gale  from  the  southward  that  we  went  like 
a  shot  out  of  sight,  and  did  not  know  where  we  were  going  at  the  time.    We 
wanted  tobeontheice.  anditappearsthatsomeof  themen  ontheice  wunt- 
eii  to  be  on  board  the  ship.  I  wouhl  have  preferred  being  on  the  ice,  regard- 
ing thatatthe  time  as  the  safest  pluce.    All  our  effects  were  on  theice;  all 
oar  clothing.  We  had  not  a  stitch  except  what  we  had  on.  There  was  some 
bedding,  and  some  clothes  the  crew  left,  but  that  was  all.  We  fortunately 
had  some  provisions,  about  enough,  but  not  much  more  than  enough,  to 
last  until  spring.    The  bulk  of  our  provisions  and  clothing,  and  every- 
thing that  we  had,  with  about  twenty  musk-ox  skins,  were  out  on  the 
ice,  and  we  were  very  sorry  we  could  not  be  there  with  them.     We 
thought  the  ice  was  the  safer  place  of  the  two.    I  do  not  think  there 
was  a  man  on  board  the  Polaris  but  thought  this,  and  I  think  the  men 
on  the  ice  thought  so  too  at  the  time.    They  were  anxious  enough  to  be 
out  there ;  but  some  people  had  to  stop  on  board  and  send  the  things 
out  of  the  vessel.    When  we  drifted  out  the  donkey-engine  was  not  go- 
ing.   The  engineer  was  ordered  to  get  up  steam  on  the  little  boiler  as 
fast  as  he  could.    He  did  so  by  burning  everything  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on.    The  water  wa«  still  making  on  us,  and  coming  up  near  the 
furnace.    The  donkey-engine  was  out  of  order  5  but  there  was  hot  water 
in  the  boiler,  and  we  put  the  boxes  in  the  deck-pumps  and  poured  buckets 
of  hot  water  into  that  and  thawed  it  out.    The  deck-pump  is  a  power- 
ful pump.    It  is  able  to  force  out  a  great  deal  of  water.    We  finally  got 
it  to  working,  and  that  actually  saved  our  lives.    It  could  not  save  the 
ship,  but  it  saved  our  lives.    We  pumped  the  water  out  of  the  ship,  but 
it'would  not  run  off  the  deck  readily,  and  came  around  our  legs,  and  got 
solid  where  w6  were  standing ;  and  we  had  to  shove  it  back  so  as  to 
give  the  other  an  opportunity  to  come  out.    It  was  all  forced  up  on 
deck  in  a  slushy  state.    We  continued  at  that  until  Mr.  Schuman  re- 
|X)rted  steam ;  and  never  were  men  better  pleased  in  their  lives  than 
we  were  to  hear  that  steam  was  up,  thus  knowing  that  we  would  be  able 
to  keep  her  free.    It  was  like  being  rescued  from  death  almost.     When 
we  got  up  steam  we  were  able  to  pump  her  by  steam.    In  the  raorning, 
when  day  dawned,  we  found  ourselves  up  Smith's  Strait,  north  of  Lit- 
tleton's Island,  and  some  three  miles  or  three  miles  and  a  hall' from  the 
shore.    There  happened  to  be  a  "  lead"  of  water  inshore  from  us.     The 
wind  then  continued  at  this  time  to  blow  a  little,  not  a  gale,  but  a  nice 
breeze  from  the  southeast.    We  commenced  to  drift  down  again  out 
from  the  pack  from  where  we  drifted  the  night  before.    We  made  every 
effort  to  get  into  this  "  lead  "of  water.  We  could  not  keep  the  ship  afloat 

long.     We  found  there  was  no  use  in  our  trying  to  save  the  vessel :  and 
32  N 
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if  she  had  goue  down  where  she  was  we  might  as  well  have  gone  down  with 
her.  We  could  not  have  saved  anything,  probably  not  even  oar  lives. 
We  made  every  effort  we  could  by  sailing ;  and  Schuman,  every  two  or 
three  miuntes,  wonld  use  the  steam,  which  he  would  keep  up  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  in  order  to  give  the  vessel  a  little  push  ahead.  The  little 
boiler  was  not  able  to  keep  steam  in  her.  We  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
into  what  was  forrrerl}'  known  as  Life-Boat  Gove,  where  Kane  buried  his 
lifeboat,  going  up  in  18.53.  I  knew  the  place  the  moment  we  landed  theri^ 
on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  McOarry  Island.  In  the  mean  time  the  first 
thing  tbat  was  done  was  going  to  the  ^  crow's-nest"  and  the  mast*h€»d. 
As  soon  as  daylight  came,  and  very  often  afterward,  Chester  went  up  to 
the  roast-head,  but  said  he  could  see  nothing.  He  saw  a  black  speck  on 
the  ice,  but  he  could  not  tell  exactly  what  it  was.  It  was  not  moving,  how- 
ever. He  thought  at  first  it  might  be  barrels,  but  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion it  was  the  shade  of  a  piece  of  berg  or  hummock.  Then  Henry 
Hobby,  I  think  it  was,  the  man  who  previously  was  on  the  lookout  yery 
often,  «went  up  to  the  crow's-nest  during  the  day  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing our  people  if  they  were  in  sight,  but  no  vestige  of  them  was  to  be 
seen.  We  finally  succeeded  in  the  evening  in  getting  the  ship  in  as 
near  shore  as  possible.  It  happened  to  be  high  water,  and  we  mafie 
her  fast  to  the  grounded  ice — I  mean  those  heavy  fioes  that  rest  on  the 
shore,  and  that  sink  down  and  go  to  the  shore  at  low  water,  and  float 
at  high  water,  and  that  are  driven  out  sometimes.  With  a  whale-line  that 
we  had  on  board,  and  a  piece  of  hawser,  we  made  her  fast  to  the  inside 
of  the  floating  pieces  of  ice,  to  the  ice  that  was  fast  on  the  shore,  and 
at  low  water  she  rested.  She  took  the  ground.  She  was  several  feet 
out  of  the  water  then  at  her  bows;  and  we  went  and  examined  her, 
and  her  stem  was  completely  knocked  off.  I  wondered  how  she  floated 
so  long.  She  could  not  haviB  stood  long  in  the  condition  she  was  in  if 
she  had  had  anything  at  all  to  contend  with.  Her  stem  was  com- 
pletely knocked  off,  and  a  split  as  far  as  eight  feet  along  her  bows 
where  the  old  wrench  was.  We  were  only  too  thankful  to  get  in. 
We  commenced  immediately  to  take  down  our  sails  and  spars  in  order 
to  build  a  house  on  shore.  That  was  commenced  at  once.  After  we 
got  thetn  off  we  conveyed  them  ashore.  Mr.  Chester,  the  carpenter, 
and  Booth,  I  think,  went  to  build  the  house,  and  I  went  with  the  rest 
of  the  party  and  commenced  getting  everything  out  of  the  ship.  What 
provisions  were  left,  and  everything  that  was  movable,  were  brought 
ashore  to  where  the  house  was  built.  We  were  several  days  at  ^is 
work,  assisted  by  the  Esquimaux,  but  we  were  able  to  sleep  in  the 
house  the  second  night.  The  Esquimaux  came  the  second  day.  Two 
of  them  I  was  formerly  acquainted  with,  Myonk  that  was  with  Dr. 
Kane  awhile.  He  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Kane's.  I  went  out 
to  meet  them  on  the  ice,  and  I  recognized  Myonk.  WheQ  I  spoke 
to  him  a  few  words  as  well  as  I  could,  he  recognized  me,  and  I  brought 
him  on  board  and  introduced  him  to  Captain 'Bnddiugton.  He  stopped 
with  us  a  few  hours,  and  helped  us  with  their  dog-sledges  to  drag  the 
things  across  the  ice.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  doing  so, 
}ind  fell  through  a  good  many  times.  He  went  down  to  his  settlement, 
and  the  next  day  we  had  five  or  six  sledges  up.  We  went  to  work,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  we  had  the  vessel  stripped  and  nearly  everything 
ashore.  We  then  made  alrrangements  for  the  winter.  We  covered  our 
house  with  the  sails  and  got  our  coal  on  shore,  which  was  six  tons  at 
the  most,  and  what  spare  wood  was  about,  and  covered  that  and  oar 
provisions.  We  built  an  outside  shed  for  them  to  save  them  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.    The  Esquimaux  staid  by  ns-ali  this  time 
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until  everything  was  arranged.  A  few  days  afterward  Captain  Bud- 
dington  made  tbem  presents  of  what  materials  we  had.  We  had 
a  great  many  spears,  harpoons,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  needles 
that  were  left  on  the  ship.  The  best  part  of  our  trading  articles  were 
in  the  large  chest  that  Captain  Hall  had  for  trading  purposes,  and  it 
bad  been  put  overboard.  It  was  a  great  loss  to  us — in  fact  it  was  a  loss 
to  the  Esquimaux,  because  it  would  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  them. 
Then  after  that  we  commenced  our  winter  on  shore.  We  were  compar- 
atively comfortable.  .  We  had  berths  all  around  the  sides  of  the  house. 
We  covered  the  top  of  it  with  snow  to  prevent  the  frost  coming  in,  and 
we  put  a  stove  inside  of  it,  and  a  cooking-stove  adjoining  the  outside 
door,  and  Dr.  Bessels  and  the  scientific  gentlemen  put  up  their  scientific 
apparatus  and  attended  to  them  during  the  winter,  and  thus  time 
passed.  We  collected  ice  from  recent  icebergs  convenient  to  the  house 
to  melt  water  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes.  Our  coal  gave  out 
with  the  exception  of  two  bags  that  we  kept  for  blacksmith  purposes, 
tbat  is,  to  build  our  boats  with.  We  did  not  use  them  all.  Some  of 
tbem  were  left  there  in  our  winter-quarters. 

In  February  we  had  to  resort  to  the  ship  5  by  lamplight  in  the  first 
place.  We  took  her  spare  rudder  and  sawed  that  up  for  fire-wood,  and 
we  took  her  bowsprit  out  of  her,  and  then  the  masts,  and  then  we  took 
ber  house  away,  first  selecting  the  boards  for  building  the  boats ;  in  that 
manner  we  provided  ourselves  with  fuel  until  we  came' away.  Mr.  Ches- 
ter commenced  to  build  his  boats.  The  weather  prevented  him  a  great 
deal.  Some  days  he  could  work  for  a  few  hours,  and  some  days  he 
could  not  do  anj^^thing.  It  was  very  cold  until  late  in  the  season,  but  he 
contrived  to  build  two  admirable  scows.  They  were  very  well  built  in- 
deed. They  were  better  than  I  expected  to  see.  In  the  mean  time  Dr. 
Bessels  collected  some  particular  things  that  he  wanted  saved.  I  dis- 
remember  what  was  in  that  box  now.  In  fact  I  never  was  acquainted 
with  its  contents.  There  were  three  boxes  left  up  on  the  hill  in  a  cairn 
there.  They  were  left  in  charge  of  the  Esquimaux.  There  were  pres- 
ents given  to  the  Esquimaux  too.  Some  of  them  remained  permanently 
with  us,  almost  all  winter,  and  at  the  time  we  left  there  there  were  two 
families  there.  They  were  threatened  that  if  they  touched  the  things 
we  left  they  would  be  badly  dealt  with  ]  that  they  would  be  punished. 
They  said  they  would  not.  After  that  we  were  ready.  We  got  our  provis- 
ions in  the  boat.  We  had  them  previously  made  up  and  provided  while 
Chester  was  building  the  boats.  I  was  superintending,  under  Captain 
Bnddington^s  directions,  the  putting  up  of  the  stores  to  be  carried  in 
the  boats,  and  a  certain  amount  of  clothing.  We  had  not  a  great  deal. 
There  was  only  a  certain  amount  allowed.  The  1st  of  June  was  our 
time  for  leaving.  There  was  then  a  gale  of  wind.  The  next  day  was 
Sunday.  The  gale  continued  on  that  day,  but  on  Monday  morning,  I 
think  it  was,  we  started.  We  had  open  water  round  Cape  Alexander 
and  down  to  Etah  Wetany.  We  passed  through  and  tried  to  get  fur- 
ther down  toward  Northumberland  Island,  but  had  to  come  back  there 
again.  We  wanted  to  follow  the  shore  but  found  pack-ice  in  there.  We 
came  back  and  remained  that  night  at  this  Esquimaux  settlement.  The 
next  day  we  had  to  go  out  in  the  bay,  outside  of  the  ice,  through  a 
lead,  through  an  innumerable  row  of  icebergs,  sailing  in  and  out 
through  them  to  Korthumberland  Island.  The  distance  between  where 
we  were  and  Northumberland  Island  was  more  than  thirty  miles,  but  we 
made  it  rowing  and  sailing. 

When  we  had  a  fair  wind  we  could  make  a  good  way  sailing,  but 
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when  we  had  a  head  wind,  or  a  calm,  we  had  to  row ;  we  made  North- 
amberland  Island  late  that  night — somewhere  about  midnight. 

That  was  a  good  day's  journey.  It  was  Hakluyt  Island  where  we 
rested.  We  remained  there  for  a  couple  of  days  on  account  of  bad 
weather,  and  theij  went  over  to  Northumberland  Island.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  ice  in  the  vicinity,  and  we  made  two  or  three  at- 
tempts to  leave  it,  but  could  not,  and  we  rested  on  Northumberland 
Island  in  two  or  three  difierent  places.  We  finall3'  started  across  to  the 
main-land,  toward  Cape  Parry,  but  we  got  beset  and  stuck  in  the  ice, 
and  drifted  a  part  of  that  day  and  all  that  night  in  the  pack,  and  in 
great  danger  of  being  lost.  We  were  drifting  out,  heading  our  boats 
on  a  small  piece  of  ice  that  drifted  out  into  Baffin's  Bay.  Bat  we 
finally  succeeded  in  carrying  our  ])rovisions  from  one  piece  to  another, 
and  our  boats  afterward  to  the  same,  and  so  on,  until  finally  we  got  to 
a  lead  of  water,  and  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  place  we  left  the  day 
before,  in  the  same  spot.  We  again  started  after  a  short  rest  to  the 
mainland,  and  succeeded  in  getting  past  Cape  Parry.  We  went  along 
the  shore  then  toward  Sanderson's  Island,  and  went  on  to  Wolsteinholm's 
Island.  We  remained  there  a  short  time  to  bivouac,  and  finally  came 
past  Cape  Dudlej'  Digges  and  Cape  York.  We  got  south  of  Cape 
York,*  having  had  in  the  mean  time  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  with  floe- 
me.  We  succeeded  in  getting  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  south- 
east of  Cape  York,  in  Melville  Bay,  when  we  were  obstructed  again  by 
the  heavy  pack.  We  were  alongside  the  fast  ice,  but  the  broken  floe- 
ice  was  close  against  it. 

About  this  time  one  of  our  boats  got  injured,  but  not  very  badly,  and 
we  repaired  it.  While  here  contemplating  what  we  would  do  next  we 
espied  a  whaler  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant;  we  sent  two  of  our 
people  to  communicate  with  them,  and  tell  them  of  our  situation  and  who 
we  were.  Before  they  reached  the  vessel,  there  were  a  number  of  men 
dispatched  from  the  vessel  coming  toward  us,  some  twelve  or  fifteen. 
On  meeting  with  our  people  two  of  them  went  back  to  tell  the  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  who  we  were;  the  rest  came  on.  That  evening 
we  started,  with  what  effects  w^e  had  or  could  carry,  some  small  things 
needful,  and,  assisted  by  the  crew,  we  got  on  board  the  Scotch  whaler 
Bavenscraig,  of  Kirkcaldy.  That  is  the  name  of  the  place  in  Scot- 
land where  she  belongs,  though  she  sailed  from  Dundee.  Captain 
Allen  received  us  vei*y  kindly  and  attended  to  our  comforts,  and  was 
assisted  by  the  surgeon  of  the  ship,  whose  name  I  cannot  now  recall. 
,  We  were  very  thankful  for  the  kindness  shown  us,  and  for  falling  in 
with  these  men,  because  there  was  difficult  work  before  ns.  It  was  very 
doubtful  whether  we  should  ever  reach  Upernavik.  Our  boats  could 
not  stand  a  nip ;  they  were  very  slightly  built,  and  our  provisions  we 
were  afraid  would  give  out  before  we  got  there.  We  had  only  just  com- 
menced our  journey,  and  we  had  the  most  difficult  part  of  it  to  do  yet. 
After  we  got  on  board  the  whaler,  everything  was  comfortable  and 
pleasant.  We  felt  greatly  relieved  because  we  thought  that  we  were 
safe.  After  the  ship  got  out  of  the  ice  and  over  on  the  west  shore  at 
Lancaster  Sound,  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  provisions  that 
he  had  for  such  a  number,  the  captain  distributed  us  to  different  vessels. 
He  sent  some  to  the  Arctic,  some  he  kept  on  board  the  Bavenscraig, 
and  some  were  put  on  board  the  Intrepid.  Afterward,  when  the  Arc- 
tic got  filled  with  oil  and  was  returning  home,  we  transferred  pnrselves 
from  the  Bavenscraig  to  her,  went  to  Dundee,  and  came  home  from 
Dundee  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  England,  reaching  here  in  Jkhe 
City  of  Antwerp.    Three  of  our  number  were  left  on  board  the  In- 
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trepid — Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Booth,  and  Mr.  Maacb.  It  is  nearly  time  they 
arriTed  now.  I  expect  them  almost  every  day.  It  is  nearly  time,  be- 
cause there  was  another  ship  about  coming  home  very  soon,  or  about 
the  same  time  that  we  did.  All  that  she  wanted  was  one  whale,  and 
probably  she  may  come  without  it.  There  was  also  another  ship  leaking 
badly,  and  the  captain  said  he  had  reason  to  come  home,  and  probably 
started  about  the  same  time  that  we  did,  and  if  they  fell  in  with  either 
of  these  ships  they  are  nearly  home  now.  They  cannot  be  much  longer 
away,  because  the  whaling-season  is  past,  and  they  must  leave  whether 
.they  have  whales  enough  or  not.  They  would  not  be  likely  to  winter 
op  there;  they  are  not  prepared  for  winter;  chey  must  leave  before 
winter  sets  in. 

I  have  given  you  an  outline  of  our  proceedings  and  adventures  as 
far  as  I  recollect.  I  kept  no  journal.  Perhaps  once  in  a  month  I  would 
note  down  in  a  pocket-book  one  little  incident  or  another,  but  that 
was  all.  It  was  a  little  book,  and  I  did  not  care  anything  about  it.  I 
understood  by  report  that  there  was  something  similar  to  it  picked  up 
on  the  ice.  This  little  book,  which  was  a  little  book  with  a  leather 
cover  not  unlike  a  bank-book,  was  found  on  the  ice  after  we  had  started 
from  the  party  on  the  floe,  and  that  is  similar  to  the  one  I  had. 

(The  printed  volume  of  testimony  containing  statements  of  the  par-^ 
ties  on  board  the  Polaris  being  shown  to  Mr.  Morton,  and  he  being 
asked  if  the  extracts  which  purported  to  have  been  written  by  himself 
were  his  and  were  correct,  he  said  they  were,  but  that  he  did  not  expect 
them  to  be  seen  by  anybody  when  he  made  them,  having  just  written 
them  down  for  his  own  use.) 
Question.  Have  you  looked  at  this  chart  of  Mr.  Myer's? 
Answer.  Not  very  minutely. 

Question.  Look  at  this  chart  and  state  whether  it  is  generally  accu- 
rate. 

Answer.  I  think  it  is.  As  a  matter  of  criticism,  I  should  say  that 
Newman's  Bay  did  not  appear  to  me  from  the  ship  on  the  day  we  passed 
it  to  be  as  wide  as  it  is  laid  down  on  the  chart,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
Polaris  Bay  is  not  as  much  of  a  bay  on  the  chart  as  it  really  is. 

Question.  You  are  the  very  man  of  Dr.  Kane's  expedition  who  was 
at  Gape  Constitution  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    Hans  Christian  and  I  were  there  for  Dr.  Kane. 
We  were  both  on  board  the  Polaris  on  this  expedition.    We  partially 
recognized  Cape  Constitution  as  we  went  up,  but  we  were  certain  of  it 
when  we  came  down. 
Question.  Is  it  correctly  laid  down  on  this  map  ? 
Answer.  I  should  say  it  is.    It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  Cape 
Andrew  Jackson  is  nearer  to  Cape  Constitution  than  is  represented  oq 
he  map. 

Question.  Do  you  think  Cape  Constitution  is  put  in  the  right  latitude 
on  the  map  ? 

Answer.  I  dare  say  it  is.  When  I  went  there  for  Dr.  Kane  I  con- 
sidered it  by  dead  reckoning  to  be  some  forty  miles  up  the  channel  from 
where  1  started.  I  made  no  survey  this  time.  I  merely  looked  on. 
Cape  Andrew  Jackson  appears  'to  be  farther  down  than  I  supposed  it 
to  be,  but  coming  tlown  we  recognized  Cape  Constitution  to  be  the 
same  place  that  we  supposed  to  be  it  going  up,  and  we  saw  the  exact 
spot  where  Hans  and  myself  killed  two  bears  when  we  were  on  Dr. 
Kane's  expedition.  I  do  not  know  whether  its  latitude  is  accurately 
laid  down  on  this  chart  or  not,  but  the  same  place  that  we  supposed  to  be 
Cape  Constitution  as  we  wept  up  is  the  Cape  Constitution  I  visited  with 
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Hans,  and  it  bears  tbe  same  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  shore-line  as  is 
shown  on  this  chart.  I  could  not  have  been  accarate  when  I  was  there 
first  in  regard  to  the  latitude.  I  had  only  received  a  lesson  in  taking 
observations  from  Dr.  Kane  and  Mr.  Songstag  before  I  started,  and  £ 
was  only  an  amateur;  by  no  means  a  proficient.  But  we  recognized 
the  place  this  time,  particularly  as  we  came  down,  as  the  same  place  at 
which  Hans  and  1  were  then,  and  although  I  cannot  be  certain  as  to  the 
exact  accuracy  of  the  chart,  it  bears  in  reality  the  same  relation,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  to  the  coast-line  above  it  as  laid  down  here. 

Questiou.  Do  you  remember  Kane's  chart? 

Answer.  I  have  only  seen  it  once,  and  it  was  a  long  time  ago,  when  it 
was  newly  made.    It  has  been  revised  since  I  saw  it. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  on  that  Kane's  chart,  where  you  put 
down  Cape  Constitutioil,  land  breaks  right  off  to  the  west  ? 

Answer.  That  was  only  a  supposition  that  it  broke  right  off,  because 
we  did  not  see  it.  We  did  not  get  far  enough  in  front  of  the  Cape  to 
see  around,  and  it  was  only  a  supposition  that  it  broke  off. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  that  what  is  now  laid  down  in  this  chart 
as  land  on  this  shore  above  Cape  Constitution  was  laid  duwn  as  water 
on  Kane's  chart  ? 

^  Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  supposed  to  be  water.  The  land  was  not 
seen  at  that  time.  In  sailing  up  this  time  we  discovered  that  instead 
ot  water  above  Cape  Constitution,  there  was  land  more  than  thirty 
miles  above  up  to  the  opening  now  called  the  Southern  Fjiord,  or  above 
that,  on  the  shores  of  Polaris  Bay  and  Eobeson  Channel. 

Question.  After  Captain  Hall  died,  did  you  hear  anybody  express 
himself  as  relieved  by  his  death  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not ;  but  I  thought  some  i)eople  were  not  very  sony. 
I  did  not  indeed  hear  any  such  expressions  I  never  heard  Captain 
Buddington  say  that  he  was  relieved,  but  I  heard  within  the  last  few 
days  that  he  did  say  so ;  I  did  not  hear  it  myself.  The  discipline  of 
the  ship  was  good  during  Captain  Hail's  life-time.  He  was  a  very  kind 
man,  but  strict.  There  was  nothing  tyrannical  about  him.  Still  every- 
body appeared  to  dread  him  and  respect  him.  That  was  my  feeling 
toward  him.  I  did  not  dread  him,  but  respected  him  very  much ;  I  was 
an  old  man-o'-war's-man,  and  discipline  was  familiar  to  me;  after  he  died 
the  discipline  was  loose,  and  every  person  did  almost  as  they  pleased. 
Still,  I  saw  no  bad  actions,  or  acts,  committed.  Captain  Hall  and 
Captain  Buddington  during  Captain  Hall's  life-time  occasionally  had  a 
few  words.  Still,  there  was  a  good  feeling  between  them.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  indebted  to  each  other  for  favors  and  kindnesses.  Still, 
Captain  Hall  had  a  few  words  with  him — I  suppose  in  the  line  of  dis- 
cipline, and  things  of  that  sort,  on  two  or  three  occasions. 

Question.  Did  yon  ever  hear  Captain  Buddington  depreciate  Captain 
Hall  among  the  crew  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  have  heard  him  mutter  to  himself  inarticulately 
several  words.  I  did  not  want  to  listen  to  what  he  was  saying,  but  I 
knew  they  were  a  little  disrespectful  to  Captain  Hall. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  talk  among  the  men  disrespectfully 
of  Captain  Hall? 

Answer.  I  did  not ;  but  I  understood  he  did.  He  has  used  a  good 
many  careless  expressions  that  I  did  not  take  notice  of.  He  was  very 
foolish  in  a  great  many  of  his  expressions ;  and  I  did  not  think  tbe  man 
meant  what  he  said  half  the  time.  I  saw  him  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  a  couple  of  times ;  but  could  not  swear  that  I  saw  him  incapable 
^f  doing  his  duty.    I  know  that  he  was  boozy  and  intoxicated,  but  still 
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a  man  can  do  a  good  deal  when  he  is  even  that  way.  I  never  saw  him 
lying  down  dead  drunk.  1  heard  that  be  had  some  difficulty  with  the 
doctor  about  the  alcohol.  I  heard  a  slight  altercation  between  them. 
I  was  in  the  upper  cabin,  but  this  happened,  I  understand,  in  the  lower 
cabin.  I  was  told  it  both  by  the  doctor  and  by  Buddington  himself.  I 
was  told  that  the  <taptain  was  tippling  on  alcohol;  and  the  doctor  pro- 
X>08ed  to  watch  him,  and  hid  himself  down  in  the  lower  cabio,  in  Hans's 
quarters,  and  he  lay  there  in  ambush  until  the  captain  came  do^n,  when 
he  had  a  little  bottle  secreted  there,  and  as  he  came  down  there  and  took 
his  nip,  the  doctor  sprung  out  upon  him  and  wanted  to  snatch  it  from 
him,  and  Buddington  got  hold  of  the  doctor.  I  do  not  know  whether 
one  of  them  fell  or  not.  But  such  a  thing  happened  between  them,  I 
understood,  and  I  think  I  heard  the  scuffle  going  on ;  but  I  was  not 
present  at  the  time.    It  was  told  by  both  of  them  afterward. 

That  night  after  we  left  winter-quarters  and  were  coming  home,  when 
we  left  the  west  shore  and  got  into  the  middle  of  the  channel  and  were 
beset,  I  cannot  say  that  he  was  drunk,  but  he  had  been  drinking.  I 
saw  him  able  to  give  orders  and  work  on  deck,  but  I  should  think  that 
he  had  been  taking  something.  I  know  Captain  Hall  kept  a  journal, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  it.  I  saw  it  after  Captain  Hall's 
death,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  for  a  long  time.  It  was  kept  in  his  desk. 
It  was  in  a  large  book  like  this.  (Referring  to  one  of  the  regular  printed 
Navy  journals.)  After  his  death  I  saw  some  people  reading  it.  I  think 
I  -saw  Captain  Buddington  and  others  read  it.  I  disremember  who  else ; 
perhaps  Mr.  Chester;  I  am  not  sure.  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
others  read  it  or  not.  I  saw  them  reading  it  in  the  cabin.  This  was  not 
very  long.  It  was,  I  understood,  put  away  among  his  other  papers. 
They  were  put,  t  understood,  in  a  tin  box.  He  had  a  writing  desk  and 
a  tin  box  with  a  lock  and  key  on,  and  Captain  Buddington  put  his 
papers  in  it  and  kept  the  keys  of  it.  That  box  was  on  the  ship  until 
the  evening  we  broke  away  ;  after  that  I  do  not  know  what  became  of 
it.  I  did  not  see  it.  It  was  not  in  the.  ship  after  we  went  ashore.  It 
was  in  the  cabin  aft,  I  suppose,  and  Mr.  Bryan  and  I  were  aft  at  the 
time  the  ship  went  adrift  putting  the  things  off,  but  I  do  not  remember 
of  putting  that  box  over.  I  am  sure  I  did  not.  We  put  pemmican 
and  other  boxes  of  meat  there,  and  clothing  and  bedding,  &c.,  and  a 
heavy  bag  of  ammunition,  with  powder,  shot,  and  every  other  thing  ia 
it,  I  had  prepared  and  laid  in  the  wheel-house,  but  I  am  sure  I  did  not 
handle  that  box  to  put  it  out.  Somebody  else  may  have  done  so,  but  I 
did  not.  I  did  not  see  it  afterward,  never.  I  would  know  it  if  I  had 
seen  it.  I  have  never  seen  it  since  that  time.  It  was /a  japanned  box, 
with  a  padlock  and  key  on  it.  I  did  not  see  anything  of  any  of  Cap- 
tain Hall's  papers  after  that.  I  saw  his  papers  frequently  in  Captain 
Bnddington's  hands,  just  merely  to  replace  them  in  his  box,  but  1  have 
not  seen  any  of  Captain  HalPs  papers  since  that  night.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  part  of  the  journal  was  burned.  There  was  something  burned, 
bat  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  any  of  the  journal.  This  was  a  few  days 
or  probably  a  day  before  Captain  Hall  died.  I  understood  that  it 
was  burned  over  a  candle  in  the  cabin  by  Captain  Hall  in  the  presence 
of  Captain  Buddington.  I  heard  this  from  Mr.  Buddington  himself: 
that  Captain  Hall  had  written  a  letter  against  CapUtin  Buddington,  and 
that  he  said  that  as  long  as  he  intended  to  destroy  it,  it  was  not  worth 
while  that  he  should  read  it.  He  said  that  it  would  only  leave  some- 
thing bad  in  his  memory,  and  he  would  destroy  it.  It  was  burned.  I 
saw  the  burnt  parts  of  it  on  the  table  that  the  candlestick  was  on  that 
night. 
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Question.  Have  yoa  any  way  of  accoaniing  for  the  fact  that  you  did 
not  seethe  men  on  the  ice  the  next  mornipg  after  you  went  adrift  ? 

Answer.  I  have  no  idea.  They  mnst  have  drifted.  There  appears  to 
be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  they  saw  us.  They  all  saw  us,  it  seems. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  we  did  not  see  them  ;  I  am 
not  able  to  give  the  reason,  unless  they  were  under  the  lee  of  Littleton 
Island  ;  they  may  have  been  one  side  of  it  and  we  the  other,  and  we 
could  not  see  them  on  account  of  that.  They  were  low  down.  Mr. 
Chester  and  other  men  went  frequently  up  to  the  crow's-nest,  but  did  not 
see  them.  Captain  Tyson  could  not  have  known  where  he  was,  or  he  would 
npt  say  we  were  at  Northumberland  Island.  We  were  not  at  Northumber- 
land Island.  We  were  sixty  miles  from  it.  We  didn't  go  an  inch  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  party  were.  We  went  directly  in  to  the  southeast — 
directly  ashore  as  near  as  we  could  and  toward  Littleton  Island,  not  more 
than  two  miles  above  it.  The  only  reason  I  can  give  that  we  did  not  see 
them  was  because  they  were  in  toward  the  east  shore  under  the  lee  of 
Littleton  Island,  and  we  were  to  the  north  of  it  and  the  island  was  be- 
tween us.  It  is  a  high  island.  They  might  see  us,  because  we  were  a  larger 
object,  but  we  could  not  see  them.  They  might  after  we  got  in  near 
the  shore  have  seen  us  in  the  space  between  Littleton  Island  and  the 
mainland.  There  are  two  or  three  miles  of  channel  there.  They  say 
they  saw  us  twice  as  we  came  down,  and  afterward  when  we  got  into 
this  open  channel,  but  we  did  not  come  down.  We  headed  in  to  shore 
directly  as  near  as  we  could.  We  might  have  drifted  down  a  little.  We 
did  not  head  down,  and  tried  to  avoid  going  down.  We  knew  that  there 
was  no  help  for  us,  if  we  drifted  down  or  did  not  get  this  lead  into  the 
shore.  We  could  not  do  anything  more  than  we  did  do  to  get  the  ves- 
sel ashore. 

Question.  If  you  had  seen  them  you  could  not  have  gotten  to  them  f 

Answer.  We  could  not  indeed. 

Question.  How  much  of  the  time  were  these  men  at  the  mast-head  f 

Answer.  They  did  not  stop  very  long  at  a  time.    They  scanned  th« 
horizon,  I  suppose,  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes  at  a  time. 
•    Question.  Were  they  there  half  the  time  in  all? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  How  much  of  the  time  were  the  men  at  the  mast-head  alto- 
gether f 

Answer.  Probably  an  hour  altogether.  They  would  go  up  and  take 
a  scan  around,  then  come  down  to  their  work.  We  were  very  busy  on 
board  of  the  ship,  and  all  hands  had  to  be  to  save  her.  I  do  not  think  the 
men  were  up  more  than  an  hour  during  the  day.  We  went  to  work  at 
once  to  take  care  of  the  ship  and  to  get  her  inshore.  When  we  left 
Life-Boat  Cove  we  left  nothing  there  worthy  of  note — a  lot  of  dtbris^ 
old  books,  &c.  They  might  have  been  valuable  if  they  were  taken  care 
of.  We  had  not  the  means  of  transporting  them  home.  The  original 
log  was  copied  into  u  smaller  book,  and  the  copy  was  brought  home, 
and  I  think  that  the  original  was  put  into  the  box,  and  left  in  the  cairn 
on  the  hill  up  there.  There  were  also  some  boxes  of  specimens  left 
there,  and  instruments. 

Question.  When  Captain  Hall  had  his  relapse,  what  were  the  symp- 
toms ;  did  he  vomit  in  the  first  case  ? 

Answer.  I  think  not;  not  while  I  was  in  his  presence. 

Question.  In  what  way  did  the  renewed  illness  manifest  itself  f 

Answer.  He  merely  appeared  to  be  like  a  person  who  is  incapable  of 
using  his  limbs— helpless  almost. 

Question.  Did  that  seem  to  come  on  suddenly  ? 
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Answer.  It  appears  it  came  very  suddenly.  He  was  up  today,  and 
down  to-morrow.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  came  with  a  stroke.  I  was 
not  with  him  at  the  time.  Mr.  Chester  was  with  him.  It  appears  that  he 
took  something — medicine  of  some  kind ;  bnt  whether  that  was  the 
cause  of  it  I  do  not  know.    Of  course  it  was  not  really  the  cause. 

Question.  What  induced  him  to  take  medicine;  because  he  felt  an 
attack  coming  on  ? 

Answer.  1  don't  know.  I  was  not  there.  After  the  second  attack 
he  appeared  to  be  numb.  In  fact,  there  appeared  to  be  a  general  numb- 
ness or  debility  all  over  him,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  did  not  notice  one  leg 
or  arm  more  than  another.  I  paid  some  attention  to  the  natural  history 
of  the  expedition.  I  pulled  a  great  many  little  flowers,  mosses,  and 
picked  up  a  good  many  stones,  and  I  put  away  some  of  them,  but  I  lost  them 
all.  I  saw  some  of  the  drift-wood.  It  was  picked  up  in  Robeson  Channel, 
and  brought  down  to  the  vessel.  I  saw  it  on  the  foop.  I  believe  it  was 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  main  channel  of  Eobeson  Channel  above  Po- 
laris Bay.  I  only  saw  what  was  brought  in.  Two  large  pieces  of  sled 
and  pieces  of  wood  of  a  pretty  good  thickness,  for  wood  that  grows  in  that 
country.  I  would  suppose  it  did  not  grow  in  that  country.  Upon  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  tide  came  from  the  south  or  the  north,  I  heard 
some  of  them  say  it  came  in  from  the  north,  but  my  opinion  is  it  came 
in  from  the  south ;  but  there  was  a  continued  drift  Vrom  the  north.  I 
noticed  that.  This  drift  was  generally  to  the  southward,  whether  the 
wind  was  blowing  or  not,  in  the  center  of  the  main  channel.  I  might 
have  seen  ice  going  up  for  a  short  time,  but  it  was  always  sure  to  come 
farther  south,  and  generally  turned  to  the  south  altogether.  I  saw  a 
good  many  musk-oxen.  I  did  not  see  any  the  second  winter,  not  even 
in  Kane's  winter-quarters,  which  is  higher  than  Life- Boat  Cove.  He 
saw  the  skeletons,  but  no  live  ones.  But  around  l^ewman's  Bay  there 
were  a  good  many  herds  of  them.  They  feed  on  grass  that  grows  there, 
and  willow 'that  grows  there  in  the  summer  season.  They  paw  it  out> 
in  the  winter  season  from  under  the  snow  and  eat  it.  I  did  not  see  any 
wolves,  but  I  saw  white  foxes,  hares,  and  a  great  many  ptarmigans. 
We  could  go  and  catch  lemings.  I  brought  in  tive  myself  from  the 
shore  and  had  them  all  aboard  for  some  time.  They  are  innocent  little 
things ;  they  would  run  away  from  you,  but  you  could  go  and  catch 
them  without  much  trouble.  They  would  go  under  the  rocks.  They 
could  not  burrow  down  very  far.  They  have  hills  in  the  snow  in  the 
winter,  and  have  nests  made  there  like  a  bird.  Birds  flew  there  that 
looked  very  much  like  hawks ;  dark  brown  in  color  and  as  big  sis  chicken- 
hawks.  I  think  we  also  saw  a  good  number  of  ravens  at  Life-Cove  Bay. 
I  am  not  sure ;  I  do  not  know  whether  we  saw  any  at  Polaris  Bay  or 
not.  We  saw  little  brant  geese.  They  were  small,  not  bigger  than  a 
domestic  duck,  but  they  looked  bigger.  They  had  nests  there.  I  do 
not  know  that  anybody  saw  their  nests,  but  we  saw  their  young  when 
they  came  down.  We  did  not  look  much  for  them,  but  we  saw  a  good 
many  of  them.  They  fed  along  the  water's  edge,  probably  on  shrimp, 
and  i  think  on  the  grass.  I  did  not  see  any  fish,  but  I  saw  a  good  many 
shrimp,  if  yon  call  them  fish.  I  think  we  saw  jelly-fish,  but  I  am  not 
snre.  There  are  a  great  many  seals  there,  a  couple  of  kinds  at  least. 
I  am  not  wpll  acquainted  with  them,  however.  They  feed  on  shrimp. 
We  saw  some  northern  lights,  but  not  so  bright  as  I  saw  them  down  at 
Bensselaer  Harbor  formerly.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  so  bright  up 
there.  During  the  winter  we  had  some  very  calm  and  quiet  weathef* ; 
we  could  see  across  to  the  west  land  from  the  top  of  the  hills  during 
sach  weather.    During  the  winter  we  occasionally  saw  a  great  deal  of 
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open  water.  At  Life-Boat  Cove  the  last  season  the  temperatare  was  not 
as  low  by  any  means  as  Kane  had  it  in  Rensselaer  Harbor.  I  do  not 
know  certainly  whether  it  was  much  lower  than  it  was  in  Polaris  Bay, 
but  I  have  an  idea  that  the  climate  is  milder  at  Polaris  Bay  than  at 
Kane's  winter-quarters.  There  is  less  snow  at  Polaris  Bay.  The  land 
is  entirely  bare  of  snow  in  the  summer  season.  Down  to  the  south  and 
west  there  is  more  snow.  It  is  only  at  prominent  points  and  headlands 
where  the  snow  goes  off,  and  all  the  rest  is  solid  snow.  The  climate  was 
really  milder  higher  up — ^in  the  eighties,  than  down  in  the  seventies, 
and  there  was  more  vegetation ;  there  must  be  more  vegetation,  or 
musk-oxen  could  not  live.  I  saw  places  where  they  could  not  exist  down 
a  great  deal  farther  south  than  that.  The  ice  was  too  thick,  and  there 
was  no  vegetation  or  anything  under  it,  while  at  Polaris  Bay  yon  would 
find  grass  in  patches  as  high  as  your  ankles.  There  was  good  feed,  and 
there  were  young  willows  that  grew  up  there  to  a  considerable  height^ 
some  more  than  a  toot  above  the  ground.  Down  lower,  I  never  saw 
any  more  than  a  couple  of  inches  above  the  ground;  they  would 
spread  out  over  the  surface  and  die  away.  I  think,  altogether,  it  is 
milder  farther  north,  and  there  is  more  vegetation  than  there  is  a  great 
deal  lower  down.  Our  sensations  of  cold  at  Polaris  Bay  were  certainly 
no  greater  than  at  Kane's  winter-quarters.  We  were  obliged  to  muffle 
up  very  warmly  when  we  went  out  during  the  winter,  particularly  if  it 
was  blowing.  If  it  was  blowing  at  10  below  zero  it  could  not  be  stood 
as  well  as  when  it- was  50  degrees  below  zero  and  not  blowing.  To  take 
any  exercise  in  calm  weather,  when  it  was  40  degrees  below  zero,  yoa 
would  not  be  able  to  muffle  up  much ;  still,  at  the  same  time,  your  ears, 
and  nose,  and  fingers,  and  flesh^  on  your  cheek-bones  were  liable  to  be 
frozen.  You  could  not  feel  it  yourself,  perhaps,  but  it  would  be  percep- 
tible in  the  color  of  the  skin.  It  would  become  white,  and  you  woald 
have  to  get  your  blood  in  circulation  by  rubbing  the  part  afi^ect^. 

The  examination  of  witnesses  having  been  concluded,  the  commission 
adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  II  a.  m. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  16, 1873. 

;  By  invitation,  Surgeon-General  Barnes,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
and  Surgeon-General  Beale,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  were  present  to 
listen  to  such  portion  of  the  statement  of  Dr.  Bessels  (who,  it  was  ex- 
pected, would  be  next  called)  as  related  to  the  sickness  and  death  of 
Captain  Hall. 

Uxaminaiian  of  Dr,  Emil  Beaaels, 

I  was  born  at  Heidelberg,  in  1844;  graduated  at  Heidelberg;  joined 
the  Polaris  expedition  at  Brooklyn  as  chief  of  the  scientific  department ; 
left  New  York  with  that  expedition  on  the  29th  of  June ;  next  day  at 
noon  arrived  at  New  London ;  left  New  London  on  the  3d;  on  the  llth 
landed  at  Saint  John's ;  left  Saint  John's  again  on  the  19th,  making  oar 
way  for  the  coast  of  West  Greenland ;  we  arrived  at  Fiskemaes  on 
the  27th  of  July  to  look  for  one  of  the  natives,  Hans  Christian,  who 
had  accompanied  the  expedition  of  Kane,  and  had  been  taken  back  by 
Hays.  We  left  Fiskemaes  after  two  days,  and  in  going  to  Holsteinber^ 
w^e  encountereil  a  gale.  We  arrived  at  Holsteinberg  on  the  3l8t  of 
July.  We  there  met  the  Swedish  expedition,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Van  Otter,  and  obtained  some  very  valuable  information  ia 
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regard  to  the  state  of  the  ice  at  the  north  and  Upernavik.  We 
remained  at  Holsteinberg  until  the  3d  of  August,  when  we  left  and 
shaped  onr  course  to  Disco,  where  we  arrived  on  the  4th  of  August,  at 
3  in  the  afternoon.  Finding  that  the  inspector  was  absent,  Captain 
Hall  dispatched  a  boat,  under  the  command  of  M-.\  Chester,  to  look  for 
him  at  Jacob's  Haven  and  Bittenbenk.  On  the  10th  of  the  same  month 
the  steamer  Congress  arrived.  We  landed  one  part  of  our  stores  and 
took  the  rest  of  them  on  board — as  much  as  we  could  carry. 

During  our  stay  at  Disco  there  was  a  little  difference  between  Cap- 
tain Hall  and  Mr.  Meyer,  and  then  between  Captain  Hall  and  myself. 
Some  kind  friends  wanted  to  make  out  that  we  had  a  mutiny  on 
board  of  the  ship.  But  the  whole  amount  of  it  was  that  Captain 
Hall  wanted  Mr.  Meyer  to  write  his  journal,  and  Meyer  did  not 
want  to  do  it.  Captain  Hall  intended  to  discharge  him,  and  spoke  to 
me  about  it.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  think  Mr.  Bryan  and  myself 
would  be  able  to  pertbrm  the  whole  of  the  work  to  be  done  on  an  ex- 
pedition like  that.  I  told  him  I  preferred  to  go  on  shore  myself  if  Mr. 
Meyer  was  dismissed.  I  saw  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  do  the  work. 
Finally  Mr.  Meyer  agreed  to  conform  to  the  orders  and  instructions  of 
Captain  Hall,  and  the  matter  was  settled.  Happily^  I  am  able  to  pro- 
duce to  you  the  original  copy  of  the  original  instructions  belonging  to 
Captain  Hall.  I  found  it  when  the  vessel  broke  adrift,  and  here  you 
will  find  a  statement  on  this  page  in  Captain  Hall's  own  handwriting. 
I  think  it  explains  the  matter.  (Dr.  Bessels  produces  copy  of  the  orig- 
inal instructions  of  Captain  Hall,  containing  a  memorandum  in  Captain 
Hall's  own  handwriting,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Meyer,  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1871,  it  being  a  memorandum  made  at  the  time  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  difficulty.  It  is  written  on  the  sixth  page  of  the  copy  of  the  orig- 
inal instructions  belonging  to  Captain  Hall,  and  marked  with  his  name 
in  his  handwriting.  It  is  as  follows :  <'  As  a  member  of  the  United 
States  naval  north  polar  expedition,  I  do  hereby  solemnly  promise  and 
agree  to  conform  to  all  the  orders  and  instructions  as  herein  set  forth 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy  to  the  commander.  Signed, 
Frederick  Meyer,  observer.  United  States  Army.  God  Haven,  Green- 
land, August  16,  1871."  This  memorandum  is  written  opposite  the  fol- 
lowing chiuse  in  the  instructions,  which  is  underlined  in  pencil  by  Cap- 
tain Hall :  ^'  All  persons  attached  to  the  expedition  are  under  your 
command,  and  shall,  under  every  circumstance  and  condition,  be  subject 
to  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws  governing  the  discipline  of  the  Navy, 
to  be  modified,  but  not  increased  by  you,  as  the  circumstances  may  in 
your  judgment  require."    Paper  is  marked  by  Secretary,  No.  1,  B.  B.) 

After  having  taken  some  dogs  on  board,  we  left  Disco  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  17th.  We  arrived  at  Upernavik  on  the  18tb,  staid  there 
for  three  days,  and  dispatched  a  boat  to  Proven  to  get  Hans,  Kane's 
Esquimaux,  and  on  the  21st,  at  8  p.  m.,  left  the  settlement.  Governor 
Elbnrg  on  board,  who  proposed  to  accompany  us  to  Tessnisak  to  procure 
some  dogs  and  skins.  We  stopped  at  the  island  Kingituk  on  our  way. 
We  took  twelve  dogs  on  board,  and  arrived  at  Tessnidak  early  on  the* 
morning  of  the  22d.  We  staid  there  for  two  days,  and  left  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  24th. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Meyer,  and  myself  kept  a  log.  We 
had  two  patent  logs  overboard,  one  ai-starboard,  and  one  on  the  port 
side  of  the  ship,  and  we  noted  all  the  distances  and  courses  run.  That 
is  the  original  of  our  course  from  Disco  up  to  the  highest  point  north, 
ap  to  820  16^,  and  our  drift  back  to  81^  3(H  to  Thank  God  Haijbor.  These 
leaves  which  I  have  in  my  hand  were  taken  by  me  out  of  the  original 
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log  book  and  put  together,  in  order  tbat  they  might  be  in  a  more  con- 
venient  shape  to  bring  home  in  the  boats,  because  we  could  not  under- 
take to  bring'  the  whole  large  log  with  us. 

These  contain  the  original  entries  made  at  the  time  in  the  log  book 
of  the  courses  and  distances  and  other  remarks  made  at  the  time. 
This  log  was  kept  by  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Meyer,  and  myself.  (The  paper 
marked  by  the  Secretary  No.  2,  E.  B.)  Besides  that  I  have  the  difiereot 
courses  reduced  and  corrected.  I  lost  one  part,  but  I  kept  the  other 
part.  Here  is  the  one  parti  saved,  of  the  reduced  courses  and  distances. 
This  covers  the  portion  from  July  3,  leaving  New  London  and  New  York, 
up  to  the  26th  of  July.  Here  are  more  documents  referring  to  the  same 
thing,  showing  some  of  the  courses  of  the  Polaris.  These  are  taken 
from  the  ship's  log,  because  we  only  kept  a  log  after  leaving  Tessnisak 
and  at  Smith's  Sound.  This  little  book  (producing  a  little  book  resem- 
bling a  bank-book,  with  leather  cover)  is  our  rough  log.  (The  paper 
taken  from  Mr.  Gnester's  log  is  marked  by  the  Secretary  No.  3  E.  B. 
The  rough  log  is  marked  No.  4  E.  B.)  We  left  Tessnisak  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  24th  of  August,  and  passed  Cape  York  at  7.45  in  the  even  • 
ing.  There  we  met  a  little  ice.  On  the  2Gth,  at  4.30  p.  m.,  we  experi- 
enced for  the  first  time  a  northerly  set,  indicated  by  the  drift  of  ice 
moving  rapidly  to  the  south.  At  7.30  we  passed  Cape  Parry,  bearing 
northeast  by  east,  distance  about  twenty  miles.  At  8  o'clock  we  passed 
many  bergs  aground,  abreast  Cape  Parry,  imitating  outline  of  the  coast^ 
seaming  to  indicate  a  shoal  lying  off  the  coast.  The  same  range  of 
ber^s  we  also  saw  during  our  retreat  in  the  boats  in  June,  1872.  At  10 
in  the  evening  we  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  broken  ice.  We  had 
to  steer  very  irregularly  to  avoid  collisions,  always  keeping  the  land  on 
the  starboard  side.  Latitude  at  noon,  by  dead  reckoning,  76^  12' ;  lon- 
gitude, by  dead  reckoning,  69^  37'.  By  observation  we  made  it  75^  56' ; 
longitude,  69^  26'  30".  At  1.8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  pa&sed  Con- 
icle  Eock,  fifteen  miles  distant;  at  2  o'clock.  Cape  Dudley  Digges,  about 
twelve  miles  distant;  at  6  o'clock  we  saw  a  great  number  of  walruses, 
and  tried  to  kill  some,  but  we  did  not  succeed ;  at  8  in  the  evening  we 
passed  the  mouth  of  Granville  Bay,  and  an  hour  later  we  were  compelled 
to  tiike  the  logs  in,  being  surrounded  by  broken  ice.  We  put  them  over- 
board again  at  9.30,  but  bad  to  take  them  back  20  minutes  after  that.  At 
11.10  we  passed  Fitz  Clarence  Eock.  At  4.30,  on  the  27th,  we  sighted 
Cape  Isabella  and  Cape  Alexander,  at  the  entrance  of  Smith's  Sound. 
At  5.15  we  passed  Hakluyt  Island.  Five  minutes  later  we  were  stopped 
by  ice.  Latitude  at  noon  observed  77^  51',  longitude  at  3.51  p.  m.73^  5'. 
At  3  in  the  afternoon  we  entered  Smith's  Sound  and  passed  Cape  Alex- 
ander. At  4.37  we  passed  Port  Foulke,  at  winter-quarters  of  Hayes,  and 
at  5,  Littleton  Island ;  6.50  we  passed  Cairn  Point,  and  at  8  we  found 
ourselves  abreast  of  Eennselaer  Harbor. 

Now  we  began  to  shape  our  course  to  the  west.  What  seems  remarkable 
there  is,  that  instead  of  finding  the  western  shore  blocked  b^'  ice,  we  really 
found  there  open  water.  We  shaped  our  course  to  the  west,  not  because  we 
^vere  met  by  ice,  but  because  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  follow 
the  coast-line,  and  the  east  coast  trended  a  good  deal  to  the  eastwar4l, 
but  we  would  not  make  as  much  north  by  following  it.  Consequently 
we  took  to  the  west  course,  and  got  along  in  a  very  short  time.  But  what 
I  want  to  say  is  that  every  current  moving  in  the  direction  from  north  to 
south  will  be  deflected  to  the  westward  on  account  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth,  and  consequently  it  will  deposit  its  ice,  or  any  foreign  matter  that 
it  carries,  to  the  westward.  In  point  of  theory  we  would  expect  to  find 
that,  but  in  reality  we  found  it  to  be  different ;  and  we  found  this  to  be 
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the  case  at  every  island  or  contioent  in  the  arctic  regions.  So,  for  in- 
stance, the  west  coast  of  Spitzbergen  has  been  explored  thoroughly.  The 
east  coast  is  hardly  known  on  account  of  the  ice.  We  find  the  same  thing 
in  Nova  Zembla  and  on  the  ea^t  coast  of  Greenland.    I  do  not  know  I 

how  to  account  for  it.    On  our  expedition  we  found  in  going  over  from  ; 

the  west  coast  open  water  where  we  might  have  expected  ice  to  be  de- 
posited ;  we  had  the  ice  to  the  starboard  side  going  out. 

Question.  How  is  it  in  Greenland,  farther  south  ?  Is  the  ice  on  the 
east  coast  or  west  coast  ? 

Answer.  The  ice  is  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  and  has  accumu- 
lated there.  The  east  coast  of  Greenland  has  been  visited  but  very 
seldom. 

Dr.  Bessels,  (resuming :) 

We  made  over  to  the  west  coast  on  the  28th  at  3.30  a.  m.,  and  found  it 
clear  of  ice  over  there,  at  Gape  Hawks,  on  the  port  beam,  distant  about  fif- 
teen miles.  There  we  had  to  take  our  logs  in.  At  9  o'clock  we  passed 
Cape  Wilkes ;  at  12.30  we  reached  Cape  Shaw ;  at  2.30  Cape  McClintock. 
Cape  McClintock  is  a  north  cape  of  Scorseby  Bay.  At  3.45  we  reached 
Cape  Lawrence.  We  found  that  the  east  coast  of  GrinnelFs  Land  is 
entirely  di£ferent  from  what  has  been  given  by  either  Kane  or  Hayes. 
I  have' plotted  all  the  different  surveys  from  the  year  1616  to  1865,  made 
by  Belot  and  Baffin  in  1616,  by  John  Boss  in  1818,  by  Inglefield  in  1852, 
by  Kane  in  1853,  and  by  Hayes  in  1865.  I  have  reduced  them  all  to 
the  same  scale,  marking  the  different  surveys  by  different  colors,  so  that 
you  can  see  the  difference  at  a  glance.    (Plan  produced.) 

Dr.  Bessels,  (resuming :)  At  12.20  we  passed  close  to  an  island  on  the 
starboard  side,  passing  between  the  island  and  the  land,  ft  had  not 
been  laid  down  by  Hayes ;  but  seems  to  lie  in  his  very  track.  If  his 
track  has  been  put  down  right  on  his  chart,  he  ought  to  have  passed 
directly  over  that  island.  The  island  lies  in  latitude  .  We  are  still  in 
Smith's  Sound.  At  2.20  on  the  29th  we  had  to  stop  to  repair  our  en- 
gine. We  took  the  logs  in  and  started  again  at  3  o'clock.  At  8.12  in 
the  morning  we  had  to  stop  on  account  of  dense  fog,  and  at  9.13  the 
reading  of  our  log  showed  one  hundred  and  nine  miles.  Observed  lati- 
tude at  noon,  81^  20',  longitude  64P  34'.  As  1  have  stated,  we  found 
ourselves  at  noon  in  latitude  81°'  20',  having  passed  through  Ken- 
nedy's Channel.  At  4  in  the  afternoon  we  met  some  bergs  and  broken 
ice.  We  sighted  Cape  Constitution  going  up  as  we  passed  it,  but 
it  was  not  very  clearly  defined.  It  was  rather  hazy  at  the  time,  but 
we  could  see  the  land  lying  above  it.  At  6.08  we  stopped,  and 
started  again  at  7.18.  At  9  o'clock  we  passed  a  mass  of  loosely  packed 
drifting  ice.  We  could  see  the  land  on  both  sides.  We  have  always 
been  able  to  see  the  land  on  both  sides  all  the  way  up  whenever  it 
has  been  clear  after  we  passecl  through  Kennedy's  Channel,  the  chan- 
nel being  at  the  widest  part  about  thirty-three  miles  wide.  The  next 
day,  the  30th,  we  found  it  very  foggj^,  and  we  made  our  way  through 
drifting  ice,  and  had  to  take  our  log  in  at  6  in  the  morning,  and  put  it 
over  again  at  9.13.  At  9.35  we  were  compelled  to  stop,  and  we 
reached  the  third  day  our  highest  latitude  with  82^  16',  the  highest 
latitude  ever  reached  by  any  ship.  We  were  in  a  channel  at  that  time, 
and  some  time  before  that  some  of  the  officers  thought  we  were  in  the 
bay.  When  I  came  on  deck  in  the  morning,  about  6  o'clock.  Captain 
Buddington  showed  me  a  dark  cloud,  hanging  quite  low  over  the  hori- 
zon, at  a  pretty  good  distance  to.  the  north,  ahead  of  us.  Sometimes, 
when  the  fog  cleared  away,  you  could  get  some  glimpse  of  land,  and  this 
land  is  the  northernmost  land  we  saw.    I  placed  it  in  latitude  S4P  40'. 
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It  is  on  none  of  the  charts  that  have  been  published,  but  the  land  exists 
in  reality.  The  land  runs  northeast  and  southwest.  There  is  a  high 
plateau  with  deep  cliffs.  I  think  we  ought  to  name  it  Grant's  Land. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  existence  of  land  there.  A  few  of  us  only 
have  seen  it,  but  Captain  Hall,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  on  page  15  of  the  previously  printed  report,  says, "  There  is  appear- 
ance of  land  farther  north,  and  extending  more  easterly  than  what  I 
have  just  noted,  but  a  peculiar,  dark,  nebulous  cloud,  that  constantly 
hangs  over  what  seems  to  be  land,  prevents  my  making  a  full  determi- 
nation." 

We  made  our  highest  latitude  at  82^  16'  on  30th  of  Angust  In  arriv- 
ing at  that  latitude  we  had  to  construct  our  course  back.  It  was  rather 
difficult  sometimes  to  do  it,  but  then  I  think  that  it  will  be  found  to 
be  quite  reliable,  because  we  were  able  to  take  the  mean  of  two  patent 
logs,  and  if  we  did  not  construct  it  back,  if  we  took  it  from  our  set 
point  of  observation,  were  deducting  the  current,  it  really  took  us  to 
820  29',  if  we  took  it  by  dead  reckoning,  from  that  point.  But  in  con- 
structing it  back  and  allowing  for  current,  Mr.  Meyer  reduced  it  to 
820  16'.  We  had  no  deviation  of  the  compass,  and  we  had  no  proper 
observations  for  variation.  8o  it  was  rather  difficult.  We  had  to  take 
our  variations  from  a  chart  made  up  by  Mr.  Schott  for  the  expedition. 
I  have  brought  back  the  original.    (Original  produced.) 

After  we  reached  the  highest  point  we  had  to  make  fast  to  an  ice-floe, 
not  being  able  to  penetrate  any  farther.  We  had  a  consultation  ou 
deck  among  the  officers  of  the  ship,  Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  Morton,  Captain 
Tyson,  Captain  Buddington,  and  myself.  Messrs.  Chester,  Tyson,  and 
Morton  suggested  going  ahead.  I  did  the  same,  only  remarking  at  the 
same  time  that  if  we  were  not  able  to  make  any  more  northing  we  were 
to  strike  the  west  coast,  because  we  had  a  fine  base  of  land  to  proceed 
on.  Captain  Buddington  said  that  he  did  not  see  any  chance  to  go  in 
farther,  and  so  we  did  not  attempt  it.  Captain  Hall  was  very  anxious 
to  go  north. 

Question.  Was  there  any  opening  to  the  north  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  I  had  not  been  at  the  mast-head.  Tyson  w^as  there  and  one 
of  the  men,  and  they  both  reported  that  they  saw  plenty  of  open  water, 
intersected  by  drifting  ice.  I  was  only  on  deck,  and  yon  know  that 
from  there  your  radius  of  sight  is  very  limited.  It  amounted  to  about 
seven  miles  from  the  deck  of  the  Polaris.  We  could  not  see  open  water 
from  the  deck.  The  ice  was  int/Crsected  by  water-leads.  We  tied  up  to 
the  ice  and  drifted  back.  Captain  Hall  had  before  that  attempted  toland 
at  Repulse  Harbor ;  that  is  a  harbor  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  Green- 
land, but  finding  the  tide  running  very  strong,  hecameback  again.  He 
attempted  to  put  up  winter-quarters  there,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
very  well  adapted,  being  open  to  the  north  and  subject  to  the  prevail- 
ing winds,  and  consequently  would  be  subject  to  the  drift  of  very  heavy 
ice. 

On  Angust  30  there  was  fog  during  the  whole  time.  The  rigging  of 
the  ship  was  coated  with  ice.  You  could  see  land  on  both  sides,  and 
could  see  it  plainly.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  heavy  snow-fall,  which 
was  very  liki^y  produced  by  being  in  the  vicinity  of  a  heavy  pack  of  ice. 
At  7.15  in  the  evening  it  cleared  olf,  and  Captain  Hall,  with  Mr.  Tyson, 
landed  again  at  the  same  place — liepulse  Harbor — but  could  not  get  in. 
It  was  filled  with  ice.  At  11.30  in  the  evening  we  were  compelled  to 
make  fast  again.  Ice  was  moving  fa^  under  the  influence  of  the  flood* 
current.  August  31,  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  left  the  ice-floe;  it 
grew  foggy,  and  we  had  to  tie  up  again  at  7.50.    On  the  1st  of  Septem- 
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ber,  at  9.25  in  the  moruiug,  we  tried  to  push  on.  We  pushed  to  the 
eastward,  but  about  thirty-five  minutes  after  we  had  to  tie  up.  During 
the  night  there  was  heavy  ice  made.  Finally,  we  drifted  down.  We 
could  not  find  any  harbor  along  the  whole  coast,  except,  perhaps,  at 
Newman's  Bay,  or  in  that  inlet  called  on  the  chart  Southern  Fjiord. 
We  had  to  make  fast  on  the  lee  of  an  iceberg,  called  by  Captain  Hall 
Providence  Berg,  in  Polaris  Bay.  He  called  that  Thank  God  Harbor. 
We  went  into  winter-quarters  there.  It  consists  of  an  iceberg.  There 
is  a  slight  indentation  in  the  coast,  but  it  is  very  slight.  You  would 
hardly  see  it  on  a  map  with  an  ordinary  scale.  The  berg  and  some  fioe- 
ice  formed  us  a  sort  of  breakwater.  We  were  swept  down  by  the  ice. 
I  do  not  think  that  our  drift  was  entirely  due  to  the  current.  We  had 
pretty  strong  northeasterly  and  northwesterly  winds,  and  the  mean 
strength  of  the  current  amounted  on  an  average  from  0.4  to  0,6  of  a 
mile  per  hour. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  midnight,  we  arrived  at  Thank  God  Harbor. 
During  the  next  day  we  were  employed  in  preparing  for  winter-quar- 
ters. The  ship  was  unloaded,  and  the  provisions  landed  on  shore.  We 
had  an  observatory  set  up  on  the  shore  at  an  elevation  of  34  feet  above 
mean  sea-level.  The  Esquimaux  were  sent  out  to  hunt  and  found  traces 
of  musk-oxen — animals  found  for  the  first  time  in  West  Greenland  alive. 
Kane  found  several  skeletons  impregnated  by  carbonate  of  lime,  but  it 
is  very  likely  that  those  animals  h^  existed  there  a  long  time  before. 
Mnsk-oxen  have  been  discovered  in  East  Greenland  lately.  The  Esqui- 
maux told  us  that  on  the  east  coast  of  Grinnell  Land  on  the  other  side  of 
the  channel  there  are  plenty  of  natives  and  more  musk-oxen.  They 
hunt  them  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 

As  already  stated,  we  erected  an  observatory,  and  on  the  18th  Mr. 
Chester,  the  Esquimaux  Joe,  Hans,  and  myself  were  sent  out  on  a  sledge- 
journey  to  see  whether  there  was  a  practical  route  northward,  if  during 
the  spring  the  ice  should  not  be  in  good  condition  to  travel  on.  Besides 
that,  we  went  to  hunt  musk-oxen.  We  came  back  again  on  the  24th, 
having  found  a  plain  about  thirty  miles  long  extending  to  the  north- 
ward, and  having  killed  one  musk-ox.  On  the  10th  of  October  Captain 
£Dei1I,  in  company  with  Mr.  Chester  and  the  two  Esquimaux,  left  his 
sledge-journey  and  went  up  to  Newman's  Bay,  and  returned  on  the  24th 
of  October.  After  he  came  back  he  was  taken  sick.  He  started  on  the 
10th  of  October  and  came  back  the  24th.  I  was  at  the  observatory  at 
the  time  he  returned.  I  had  fixed  the  observatory,  and  got  the  instru- 
ment ready  to  take  our  observations.  Up  to  that  time  meteorological 
observations  had  been  taken  every  three  hours.  From  the  end  of 
October  hourly  series  began.  We  noted  hourly  the  height  of  the  baiome- 
ter,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  direc- 
tion and  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  amount  and  kind  of  clouds,  with 
their  respective  directions,  state  of  the  weather,  &c.  Besides  that,  as- 
tronomical observations  were  kept  up  to  determine  reliable  meridian. ' 

As  J  say,  I  was  at  the  observatory  when  I  heard  the  sledges  approach- 
ing, and  went  out  to  meet  Captain  Hall  and  his  party.  He  shook  hands 
with  me,  and  1  accompanied  him  about  half-way  to  the  ship;  then  I  re- 
turned to  the  observatory.  After  some  time  Mr.  Meyer  came  over  to  call 
me,  stating  that  Captain  Hall  was  taken  sick,  and  was  in  bed.  That 
was  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  he  had  arrived.  When  I  went  out 
to  meet  him  I  had  some  conversation  with  hiui.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  had  very  low  temperature  and  could  not  make  any  headway.  He 
expected  to  go  a  great  deal  farther,  but  was  compelled  to  return  on  ac- 
count of  the  configuration  of  the  land.    The  land  he  found  to  be  mount- 
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ainous  and  barely^  covered  with  snow,  and  so  he  could  not  make  any 
northing,  and  he  was  compelled  to  come  back.  He  did  not  say  anything 
at  the  time  how  he  was,  bnt  afterward  said  he  had  not  felt  very  well 
for  two  or  three  days. 

As  I  said  before,  after  I  saw  Captain  Hall  I  went  back  to  the  observa- 
tory, and  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  Mr.  Meyer  came  over  to  call  me, 
stating  that  Captain  Hall  was  sick.  I  went  over  to  see  him.  I  found 
him  in  his  bed.  It  was  rather  warm  in  the  cabin,  and  the  first  thing  I 
did  v.as  to  open  the  door  before  1  spoke  to  him.  He  told  me  he  bad 
been  vomiting,  and  that  he  felt  pain  in  his  stomach  and  weakness  in  his 
legs.  While  I  was  speaking  to  him  he  all  at  once  became  comatose.  I 
tried  to  raise  him  up,  but  it  was  of  little  use.  His  pulse  was  irregular — 
from  60  to  80.  Sometimes  it  was  full,  and  sometimes  it  was  weak,  and 
he  remained  in  this  comatose  condition  for  twenty-five  minutes  without 
showing  signs  of  any  convulsions.  While  he  was  in  this  comatose  state  I 
applied  a  mustard  poultice  to  his  legs  and  breast.  Besides  that,  I  made 
cold-water  applications  to  his  head  and  put  blisters  on  his  neck.  In 
about  .twenty-five  minutes  he  recovered  consciousness.  I  found  that  he 
was  taken  by  hemiplegia.  His  left  arm  and  left  side  were  para]yzed,includ- 
ing  the  face  and  tongue,  and  each  respiration  produced  a  puffing  of  the 
lelt  cheek. 

The  muscles  of  the  tongue  were  affected  also,  (the  hypoglossus  oerve 
being  paralyzed,)  so  that  when  the  patient  was  requested  to  show  his 
tongue  and  he  did  so,  the  point  would  be  deflected  toward  the  left  side. 
I  made  liim  take  purgatives.  I  gave  him  a  cathartic  consisting  of  cas 
tor-oil  and  three  or  four  drops  of  croton-oil.  This  operated  <ui)on  him 
three  times,  not  to  any  great  extent,  however.  He  had  not  eaten  much 
during  the  time  he  had  been  out.  On  sledge-journeys  you  have  to  try 
to  save  your  provisions.  He  slept  some  hours  during  the  night.  Mr. 
Morton  kept  watch  at  his  bed.  On  the  morning  of  the  25tb  he  took 
some  arrowroot  for  breakfast,  but  he  experienced  some  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing it.  He  complained  of  the  numbness  of  his  tongue.  Sometimes 
he  was  entirely  incapable  of  speaking  distinctly.  Again  I  gave  him  a 
dose  of  castor-oil  and-croton  oil,  and  he  recovered .  from  his  paralysis 
pretty  well.  On  the  26th  he  had  a  restless  night,  and  hardly  any  appe- 
tite in  the  morning.  He  asked  for  arrowroot,  but  when  it  was  ready  be 
would  not  take  it.  He  ate  some  preserved  food.  I  think  he  took  some 
peaches  and  perhaps  some  pine  apple,  but  I  am  not  quit«  sure  as  to 
that.  He  complained  of  chilliness,  and  indeed  he  had  some  xevy  rapid 
changes  of  temperature — changes  of  temperature  like  you  find  in  cases 
of  intermittent  fever.  I  tried  the  temperature  by  a  thermometer.  I 
applied  it  to  him.  The  temperature  sometimes  rose  to  111^  and  fell  t4> 
83^.  I  applied  it  in  his  arm-pit  and  sometimes  in  his  mouth.  He  did 
not  like  to  have  it  applied  to  the  arm-pit.  His  temperature  was  higher 
ip  the  evening.    This  was  on  the  26th. 

Question.  What  was  the  state  of  his  mind  at  that  time? 

Answer.  The  state  of  his  mind  was  as  well  as  ever  before — quite  dear 
at  that  time.  Before  that  he  had  shown  no  symptoms  of  delirium  what>- 
ever,  nor  was  he  delirious  after  that — at  least  I  would  not  call  it  deliri> 
ous.  He  regained  his  intellect  entirely  after  he  had  been  in  this  coma- 
tose condition.  After  having  experienced  these  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  and  he  having  recovered  from  his  attack  of  apoplexy,  1 
gave  him  a  hypodermic  injection  of  about  a  grain  and  a  half  of  quinine 
to  see  what  tiie  effect  would  be.  There  was  a  decided  intermission,  as 
shown   by  the  thermometer,  and  for  that  reason  I  injected  a  small 
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dose  to  see  what  effect  it  would  have.  He  felt  better  in  the 
ereuing.  Bis  temperature  was  normal.  He  took  a  little  arrow- 
root and  some  soup.  On  the  27th  his  appetite  improved,  but  he  com- 
plained again  of  numbness  in  the  tongue.  He  experienced  difficulty 
in  speaking.  On  the  28th  he  showed  the  first  symptoms  of  a  wan- 
dering mind.  1  saw  him  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  3  o'clock  he 
jumped  out  of  his  bed,  supposing  that  Captains  Buddington  and  Tyson 
were  after  him  with  a  gun  to  shoot  him.  1  told  him  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  sent  for  Captain  Buddington  and  Captain  Tyson.  Cap- 
tain Buddington  came,  and  he  seemed  to  be  satisfied,  but  during  the 
evening  he  grew  worse  and  worse.  He  accused  everybody.  He  thought' 
that  the  cook  was  after  him  to  shoot  him,  and  gave  one  spring  forward 
with  a  knife.  He  examined,  if  1  am  not  mistaken.  Captain  Budding- 
ton's  mouth,  and  said  that  he  saw  blue  gas  coming  out  of  it,  and  thought 
they  wanted  to  poison  him.  Mr.  Chester  wanted  to  give  him  a  pair  of 
stockings,  but  he  would  not  take  them  for  fear  of  being  poisoned.  He 
labored  under  such  hallucination  during  the  whole  day.  He  was  appa- 
rently well,  but  he  did  not  take  anything  except  canned  food,  and  he 
oi>ened  these  cans  himself  so  as  to  be  sure  not  to  be  poisoned.  He  was 
strong  enough  to  do  that.  If  he  did  not  succeed  in  opening  them  he 
would  have  one  of  the  natives  assist  him.  He  would  call  upon  his  Es- 
quimaux, or  Hannah,  to  do  it  for  him  ;  and  during  that  time  Hannah 
and  Joe  w^ere  the  only  persons  that  attended  him.  He  did  not  trust 
anybody  else.  Morton  was  sometimes  with  him,  and  one  of  the  men 
afterward,  and  he  made  them  taste  everything  he  took ;  even  the  food 
he  took  out  of  the  cans.  That  state  lasted  until  Saturday,  the  4th 
of  ^November.  He  would  not  allow  me  to  go  and  see  him  from  the  29th 
tu  the  4th.  I  did  not  have  him  under  treatment  during  the  whole  time. 
He  had  some  pills,  and  different  medicines  in  a  little  box,  and  he  took 
them.  I  do  not  know  how  many  he  took.  He  always  wanted  some 
pills.  He  asked  me  several  times  for  pills,  and  to  satisfy  him  I  made 
him  some  pills  of  bread,  and  gave  them  to  Hannah  to  give  to  him  to 
take.  He  thought  they  did  him  some  good  at  the  time.  On  the  4th  he 
grew  more  reasonable,  but  then  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  his  speech. 
Sometimes  he  could  hardly  move  his  tongue.  He  complained  of  the 
heaviness  of  it,  numbness,  and  sometimes  in  asking  questiotis  he  could 
not  give  a  decided  answer,  and  hesitated  considerably.  That  was  both 
from  his  inability  to  articulate,  as  also  from  want  of  words.  His  paraly- 
sis on  the  left  side  was  nearly  gone,  except  so  far  as  the  organs  of  speech 
were  affected.  In  requesting  him  to  show  his  tongue  he  would  do  it, 
but  from  the  time  of  the  first  attack  the  tip  was  always  deflected  toward 
the  left.  I  bathed  his  feet  with  warm  water  and  mustard  on  the  5th, 
and  I  tried  to  do  it  again  on  the  6th.  He  thought  I  was  going  to  poison 
him  with  the  bath,  and  I* thought  it  was  better  not  to  excite  him  too 
much,  and  so  I  left  him  alone.  At  1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
he  jumped  out  of  his  bed,  asking  for  Captain  Buddington  and  Hannah. 
1  was  at  the  observatory  at  the  time.  Mr.  Chester  sent  Mr.  Meyer  and 
Noah  Hayes  to  call  me.  When  I  came  he  asked  for  some  water,  and,  on 
examining  him,  I  found  that  the  pupil  of  his  left  eye  was  dilated  and 
the  right  contracted.  After  having  taken  some  water  he  went  to  bed. 
When  I  asked  after  the  state  of  his  health,  he  said  that  he  felt  rathei 
worse  than  he  did  the  day  before ;  that  he  experienced  more  difficulty 
in  spe^iking.  He  became  comatose,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  soon  as 
that  happened,  you  could  hear  gurgling  or  rale  in  his  throat;  and,  of 

course,  under  the  circumstances,  I  could  not  attempt  to  bleed  him. 
33  w  ' 
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By  Surgeon-General  Barnes: 

Question.  Did  he  become  gradually  comatose,  or  was  there  another 
sudden  seizure  like  the  first  f 

Answer.  There  was  another  sadden  seizure  like  the  first  His  left  side 
seemed  to  be  paralyzed  again.  Previous  to  this,  on  the  2d  day,  he  had 
regained  his  power  of  motion  on  the  left  side,  and  had  apparently  en- 
tirely recovered  from  his  paralysis,  except  in  the  tongue.  He  now 
seemed  to  be  paralyzed  again  on  his  left  side.  I  found  that  out  by  try- 
ing him  with  a  pin  to  see  if  there  would  be  any  muscular  motion,  but 
there  was  none.  I  tried  the  right  side  also.  There  was  a  sensation  on 
the  right  side,  but  apparently  none  on  the  left.  Finally  we  noticed  re- 
flectory or  spasmodic  motions  of  his  muscles  on  the  left  side,  resembling 
Saint  Vitus's  dance  on  one  side  of  his  body.  Occasionally  the  same 
symptoms  were  noticed  on  the  right  side,  but  very  seldom,  and  to  a 
much  less  degree.  This  was  on  the  8tli.  At  3.25  in  the  morning  he 
died.  I  did  not  attempt  to  bleed  him  after  1  heard  the  rattling  in  the 
trachea  which  I  have  described. 

Question.  Give  us  your  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  his  first  attack. 

Answer.  My  idea  of  the  cause  of  the  first  attack  is  that  he  had  been 
exposed  to  very  low  temperature  during  the  time  that  he  was  on  the 
sledge  journey.  He  came  back  and  entered  a  warm  cabin  without  taking 
oft'  his  heavy  fur  clothing,  and  then  took  a  cup  of  warm  coffee,  and  any- 
body knows  what  the  consequence  of  that  would  be.  I  did  not  look  at 
•the  thermometer  when  I  entered  the  cabin  to  see  what  the  temperature 
was,  but  I  found  the  room  very  warm }  so  oppressive  that  I  opened  the 
4oor  before  I  went  to  his  bed. 

Question.  What  had  been  his  physical  condition  before  he  went  on 
the  journey  ?    Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Answer.  Sometimes  he  used  to  complain  of  a  headache,  and  of  a 
numbness  of  his  hand,  or  some  part  of  his  neck.  He  did  that  after  we 
left,  and  I  did  not  take  it  as  a  very  good  sign.  Before  he  left  on  this 
journey  1  noticed  nothing  in  particular.  He  appeared  to  be  in  his 
usual  health.  When  I  first  came  to  him,  after  his  first  attack,  I  asked 
him  how  he  had  been  during  the  last  days  of  his  sledge-journey,  and 
he  said  that  he  had  not  felt  quite  well ;  that  he  felt  a  weakness  in  his 
legs,  and  sometimes  suffered  with  a  headache. 

In  the  cabin  in  which  he  was  when  he  was  first  taken  sick  there 
were  eight  berths.  It  had  about  1,000  cubic  feet,  I  should  say.  It  was 
about  15  leet  long  and  about  8  feet  wide.  Seven  people  slept  there,  in- 
cluding the  captain.  They  all  slept  there  during  his  sickness.  The 
ship  was  housed  in  with  canvas  and  banked  up  with  snow,  with  a  narrow 
passage-way  at  the  gangway  to  come  in.  The  change  was  very  great, 
<;oming  into  such  an  atmosphere  from  where  Ive  had  b^n  on  that  journey 
for  two  weeks.  He  had  been  exposed  to  temperature  as  low  as  20^  and 
25^  below  zero.  His  coming  into  this  cabin,  where  the  temperature  was 
so  different,  produced  a  sudden  reaction.  The  temperature  of  that  cabin 
was  from  65°  to  70o. 

Question.  What  medicine  did  you  administer  to  him  during  the  course 
of  lus  sickness  ? 

Answer.  Some  castor-oil  and  croton-oil,  and  some  citrate  of  ma^esia. 
Dui-in^  such  intermittents  I  gave  him  an  injection  of  sulphate  of  qni- 
uine.  That  is  all  the  medicine  I  gave  him.  In  fact  you  could  not 
give  any  medicine  in  a  case  like  that.  I  used  mustard  applications, 
and  applications  of  cold  water,  and  put  a  blister  on  the  back  of  his 
neck.    With  regard  to  his  appetite,  he  had  to  keep  dieting  all  the  time. 
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He  wanted  to  eat  seal-meat,  &c.,  bat  I  could  not  let  bim  bave  it,  and  for 
that  reason  be  accused  me  of  wanting  to  starve  bim  to  deatb.  At  one 
time  be  got  Hannab  to  cook  bim  some  seal-meat,  and  I  coald  not  pre- 
vent bim  from  eating  it  after  sbe  bad  done  so.  I  tbink  be  ate  quite  a 
lot  of  it  on  tbat  occasion.  Tbat  was  Saturday,  tbe  4tb  of  November ; 
it  was  tbe  day  be  grew  a  little  more  reasonable. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  bis  refusing  to  take  medicine  and  Cap- 
tain Buddington  saying  '^Mix  up  rather  more  than  be  wants,  and  if  be 
sees  me  take  a  little  of  it,  be  will  take  it  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  be  said  so.  He  bad  not  bad  a  passage  for  two 
days,  and  I  wanted  him  to  take  some  medicine,  and  I  could  not  get  bim 
to  do  it.  So  I  mixed  some  castor-oil  with  croton-oil  again,  and  gave  it 
to  Captain  Buddington,  and  requested  bim  to  give  it  to  Captain  Hall  to 
take,  but  Captain  Hall  would  not  do  it.  I  could  not  get  bim  to  take  it 
in  any  way.  I  gave  it  to  Hannah,  and  be  would  not  take  it  from  her. 
He  a^ked  for  some  cathartic  pills.  I  gave  bim  some  of  those.  .  When 
be  was  given  some  be  buried  them  under  his  pillow.  After  his  mind 
began  to  wander  he  grew  very  susi)icious  of  everybody.  He  thought 
everybody  was  trying  to  poison  and  murder  him.  He  never  showed 
any  direct  suspicion  or  made  accusations  against  any  one  before  his 
mind  began  to  wander.  He  did  it  the  first  time  on  tbe  28tb  of  October. 
Tbe  first  day  the  mustard  applications  were  made  I  made  them  myself. 
Hannah  brought  the  mustard  to  the  cabin,  and  the  steward  brought  the 
warm  water,  but  I  mixed  them  and  applied  them.  Captain  Buddington 
saw  his  tongue  deflected,  and  Mr.  Meyer  saw  it,  and  I  think  the  Esqui- 
maux Joe  and  Hannah  also  saw  it.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  Chester  and 
Morton  saw  it  also.  Morton  was  with  bim  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  time. 

By  Surgeon-General  Joseph  Beale,  U.  S.  N.  : 

Question.  Did  Captain  Hall  bave  any  stertorous  respiration,  or  did  be 
breathe  quietly  I 

Answer.  He  breathed  quietly  -,  there  was  no  stertor  at  all. 

Question.  How  did  you  know  in  the  first  instance  tbat  the  first  attack, 
that  lasted  25  minutes,  was  not  a  case  of  syncope  f  You  call  it  a  coma- 
tose condition.  How  did  you  ascertain  it  was  not  a  case  of  syncope? 
Might  he  not  have  fainted  ? 

Answer.  O,  be' was  paralyzed. 

Question.  How  did  you  know  he  was  paralyzed  ?  He  was  lying  in  his 
berth? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  did  you  ascertain  he  was  paralyzed?  Was  itaparaly^ 
sis  both  of  motion  and  sensation  ? 

Answer.  It  was  only  paralysis  of  motion  after  tbe  recovery.  His 
paralysis  did  not  leave  him  until  the  next  day. 

Question.  Motion  and  sensation  both  ? 


...  *^ 


Answer.  Yes,  sir.  yfc/'  ♦ 

Question.  Did  you  try  the  sensation  in  the  first  attack  ?    (^<  ^; 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  tried  it  with  a  needle.  *  -   .     v/ 

Question.  How  did  you  try  the  paralysis  of  motion  ?  •*  :-  - 

Answer.  I  lifted  bis  band,  and  as  soon  as  his  band  was  lifted  it  would 

fall. 

Question.  You  bad  no  doubt,  then,  tbat  it  was  a  case  of  that  kind? 
Answer.  O,  no,  sir ;  there  was  not  tbe  least  doubt  about  tbat.    As 

soon  as  his  band  would  be  lifted  it  would  fall  back  again.    He  was  not 

able  to  snppoit  it. 
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QucstioD.  You  have  mentioned  that  there  was  an  interval  of  four  days 
during  which  you  did  not  attend  him  professionally. 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  see  him  during  that  time? 

Answer.  I  saw  him  iu  the  morning  before  I  went  to  the  observatory', 
and  in  the  evening  before  I  went  to  bed. 

Question.  Was  there  any  medicine  administered  to  him  Y 

Answer.  Nobody  gave  him  any.  He  had  some  iu  his  drawer.  I  ex- 
amined it  after  his  death.  I  found  there  some  cathartic  pills  and  some 
X)atent  medicines.    I  found  no  narcotics,  no  opium. 

After  Captain  HalPs  death  Captain  Buddiugton  and  myself  held  a 
consultation,  the  result  of  which  I  suppose  you  have  seen.  I  can  pro- 
duce the  original.  It  was  put  down  in  black  and  white,  communicated 
to  the  ofQcers  of  the  ship,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  copied  into 
the  log.    It  was  signed  by  both  of  us. 

(A  paper  was  handed  Dr.  Bessels,  which  he  recognized  as  the  original 
statement  taken  down  in  his  own  handwriting,  it  was  marked  by  the 
Secretary,  "No.  3,  B.  B.") 

Dr.  Bessels,  (resuming:)  I  am  really  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  say  of 
what  occurred  during  the  winter.  Observations  were  kept  tip  diligently — 
meterological,  astronomical,  and  magnetic.  We  had  two  snow-houses 
connected  with  the  observatory,  one  of  them  containg  a  declinometer, 
and  the  other  a  dip-circle.  The  tidal  observations  began  on  the  6th  of  No* 
vember,  1871,  and  continued  until  the  7th  of  June,  1872,  comprising 
nearly  eight  lunations.  These  observations  were  kept  up  hourly,  some- 
times half-hourly,  and  to  establish  accurately  the  turn  of  the  tides  at 
intervals  of  every  ten  minutes,  I  comi)ared  the  observations  every 
evening,  and  had  supplied  the  service  with  a  good  time-piece.  These 
observations  proved  the  important  fact  that  the  tide  of  Thank  God 
Harbor  is  not  produced  by  the  Atlantic,  but  by  the  Pacific  tidal  wave. 
It  was  found  that  the  cotidal  hour  is  about  16^  20°*.  Bensselaer  Harbor, 
being  the  northernmost  station,  hks  its  co-tidal  hour  at  18^  04"',  conse- 
quently the  tide  comes  from  the  north,  the  rise  and  fall  at  spring-tides 
amounting  to  about  five  feet;  at  neap-tides,  2^*^.  Sometimes  we  had 
opportunity  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  current.  Once  we  made 
fast  to  an  iceberg,  and  by  means  of  a  log-line  I  measured  the  velocity 
of  both  the  ebb  and  flood  current,  and  I  found  the  velocity  of  the  flood- 
current  to  amount  to  more  than  that  of  the  ebb ;  and  sometimes  the  flood 
will  continue  to  run  while  the  water  is  falling.  The  iceberg  was  aground. 
The  ship  was  made  fast  to  it,  and  I  hove  a  log-line  and  maul  line  fast- 
ened to  one  end  of  the  log-line.  I  threw  it  on  a  piece  of  ice,  let  it  run 
out,  and  noted  the  time  elapsed.  I  have  about  ninety  two  measurements 
of  velocity.  Most  likely  the  two  tidal  waves  meet  somewhere  in  Smith 
Sound,  near  Cape  Frazier.  Kane  and  Hayes  have  both  found  a  ridge  of 
hummocks  near  Cape  Frazier,  and  in  drifting  down  we  experienced  that 
during  some  time,  being  abreast  of  Cape  Frazier;  we  hardly  made  any 
headway,  but  we  drifted  both  north  and  south. 

Bensselaer  Harbor  is  the  northernmost  point  known  where  the  At- 
lantic tidal  wave  touches,  and  consequently  both  of  those  waves  must 
meet  somewhere.  I  suppose  the  tide  we  have  at  Thank  God  Harbor 
is  the  Pacific  tide.  We  might  call  it  the  polar  tide,  because  Behring 
Straits  being  very  narrow,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  tide  can  oiigi* 
nate  there.  It  was  to  the  eastward  of  Spitzbergen,  and  between  Spitz- 
bergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  I  noticed  that  two  tides  meet.  I  was  there 
in  I8G9  with  the  German  expedition.  I  wrote  to  the  commander  of  the 
last  Swedish  expedition,  at  Spitzbergen^  to  send  me  some  noten   of 
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his  tidal  obsen^ations  np  there,  they  being  the  northernmost  obser- 
vations, except  ours,  that  have  ever  been  made.  We  have  hardly 
datas  enongh  to  understand  the  tides  antil  now,  becanse  there  had  not 
been  observations  enongh  in  existence,  but  I  think  we  are  getting  so 
now  that  we  may  be  able  to  prove  that  the  tide  is  really  the  Pacific 
tidal  wave.  DoVing  the  winter  we  kept  up  the  scientific  observations. 
I  have  copies  of  those  observations  here.  1  have  two  books  of  tidal 
observation.  (Dr.  Bessels  produces  four  books,  two  of  tidal  observa- 
tions and  two  of  meteorological  observations.)  These  are  original  records 
of  observations  taken  at  the  observatory,  at  Thank  God  Harbor,  in 
latitude  81^  38'.  I  had,  besides,  some  others,  but  lost  them  when  the 
ship  went  adrift  on  the  ice,  as  I  shall  hereafter  detail. 

Alter  the  appearance  of  the  sun  in  1872, 1  handed  in  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions to  Captain  Buddington. 

Dr.  Bessels  being  shown  by  the  Secretary  a  paper  marked  "No.  6,  B,'' 
be  says:  "This  is  the  original  paper,  in  my  handwriting,  which  I 
bandell  in  to  Captain  Buddington."  Being  shown  by  the  Secretary 
paper  marked  "4,B,"he  says:  "This  is  the  letter  which  accompanied  it." 

Captain  Buddington  wrote  me  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  most  likely 
the  final  expedition  toward  the  north  had  to  be  made  in  boats.  I  have 
the  original  letter  in  Mr.  Meyer's  handwriting,  signed  by  Captain  Bud- 
dington, and  his  reply. 

(Paper  produced  and  marked  by  the  Secretary,  "  No.  6,  E.  Bi") 

It  beingof  the  utmost  importance  now  to  connect  Kane's  farthest  point 
Ti-ith  our  survey,  Mr.  Bryan  and  myself  started  on  the  27th  of  March  for 
Cape  Constitution.  We  had  a  sled  with  eight  dogs,  and  Joe  as  driver. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  arrived  at  the  sound  called  on  the 
chart  prepared  by  Mr.  Meyer  the  Southern  Fjiord.  We  encamped  on 
the  island  near  the  northern  shore  of  it,  and  proceeded  to  the  interior  of 
the  fiord  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  penetrating  about  twenty- 
eight  miles,  when  our  progress  was  checked  by  heavy  icebergs  that  had 
accumulated.  We  could  get  no  farther.  We  staid  there  to  take  some 
observations  5  fixed  our  position  and  made  surveys  in  the  vicinity. 
Besides  that,  we  took  a  sounding  in  one  of  the  tide-cracks,  not  getting 
any  bottom  at  a  depth  of  ninety  fathoms.  The  next  day  we  lelt  and 
encamped  again  on  the  island. 

When  we  undertook  to  start  the  next  morning  our  sled  broke  down, 
and  we  had  to  send  Mr.  Bryan  and  Joe  back  to  the  vessel  to  have  it 
fixed.  I  remained  there  until  they  returned,  which  they  did  in  about 
thirty  six  hours. 

We  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Qiord.  We  traveled  along  the  western 
coast  of  Greenland,  where  we  found  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles 
south  from  the  fiord  another  deej)  inlet,  which  was  explored.  Said  fiord 
is  not  marked  on  the  chart  made  by  Mr.  Meyer.  The  track  marked  is 
nut  quite  in  accordance  with  the  truth.  We  encamped  again  on  a  little 
island  abreast  of  said  inlet,  and  the  next  morning  Mr.  Bryan,  Hans, 
and  myself  started  to  look  for  Cape  Constitution,  and  supposing  that  we 
would  find  it  in  doubling  the  south  cape  of  the  islet.  We  found  our- 
selves disappointed.  In  fact  we  could  not  see  anything  like  Cape  Con- 
stitution. So  we  had  passed  the  latitude  of  the  said  cape,  as  indicated 
by  Kane's  map.  I  mean  the  second  edition  of  Kane's  map.  There  is 
a  difference  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  latitude  between  the  first 
edition  and  the  second.  Kane  took  the  mean  between  his  dead 
reckoning  and  the  actual  astronomical  observation  ;  consequently  his 
positions  are  so  much  farther  to  the  north,  because  an  arctic  traveler  is 
very  apt  to  overrate  the  distance  he  has   traveled.    We  traveled  dur- 
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ing  fifteen  hours,  finding  the  ice  extremely  rough.  We  had  to  abandon 
our  sled,  and  climb  over  steep  cliffs,  there  being  no  ice  at  some  places, 
the  water  touching  the  rocks  inunediately.  After  some  time  we  saw 
some  smooth  ice  ahead,  and  thinking  we  were  able  to  make  some  head- 
way we  turned  back  and  carried  the  sleds  and  dogs  over  the  cliffs.  After 
having  proceeded  about  ten  miles  farther  we  were  arrested  by  o|ieu 
water.  We  could  not  reach  'Cape  Constitution,  nor  could  we  see  it 
plainly,  but  we  noticed  an  ishiud  at  a  distance  of  about  25  miles  to  the 
southward.  Morton,  who  had  been  with  Kane  when  Cape  Constitutiou 
was  discovered,  pointed  to  said  cape  and  told  me  of  such  a  place,  where 
Kane  and  himself  had  beep  some  years  ago,  and  where  they  had  killed 
two  bears.  We  saw  this  cape  plainly  after  we  came  down  and  identified 
it  clearly  as  the  same  place — all  of  us,  Hans,  Morton,  and  myself. 

Dr.  Bessels  produces  sketches  of  Cape  Constitution  and  the  vicinity 
with  the  croquis  of  the  rough  survey.  The  papers  designated,respect- 
ively,  1, 2, 3, 4, 5,  were  placed  in  an  envelope  and  marked  by  the  Secre- 
tary, "  No.  6,  E.  B.» 

Those  sketches  were  made  on  board  the  ship  on  our  way  home.  I 
had  some  other  sketches  of  Franklin  Island  and  Cape  Constitution,  but 
they  were  lost — sketches  that  I  took  when  I  was  out  with  Mr.  Bryan, 
and  Joe,  and  Hans. 

We  continued  our  travels  until  stopped  by  open  water.  We  could  uot 
fix  our  lost  position  for  astronomical  observation,  because  it  was  clou<ly 
and  we  had  to  make  it  up  by  dead  reckoning.  If  we  put  Cape  Coustita- 
tion  in  S(P  25'  I  think  it  will  do  justice  to  Kane.  I  tliink  tliat  is  as  higrh 
as  it  can  be  made.  Perhaps  you  can  make  it  thirty  minutes  higher, 
but  not  more.  The  land  continues  on  to  the  northward  above  Caiie  Con- 
stitution to  a  considerable  distance,  instead  of  there  being  an  o[)en  sea 
to  the  north  of  it. 

We  found  an  open  sea  there  as  Kane  did  ;  but  open  seas  do  not 
amount  to  much,  because  they  are  merely  local,  that  is,  the  water  is  kept 
open  by  the  influence  of  tides  and  winds.  Sometimes  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  amounted  to  sixty  miles;  there  was  a  strong  tide,  au<l  I 
do  not  think  any  ice  could  withstand  that.  Besides,  the  cliffs  are 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  no  shore-ice  can  form  there.  Consequently  the 
water  has  to  remain  oi>en.  There  is  no  open  Polar  Sea  there.  Cape  Consti- 
tution is  on  a  narrow  channel,  and  the  land  runs  to  the  north  of  it  for  a 
considerable  distance,  instead  of  breaking  off'  there,  as  is  shown  on  the 
chart  of  Kane  and  Hayes.  Cape  Constitution  is  not  higher  than  80<^  25^, 
and  above  that  the  laud  continues  to  the  northward  at  least  forty 
miles,  before  we  come  to  the  southern  cape  of  the  inlet,  now  called  South- 
ern Fjiord,  making  the  eastern  shore  of  a  channel  or  sound,  instead  of 
an  open  Polar  Sea,  as  was  supposed  by  Kane  from  Morton's  account. 

On  the  8th  of  April  we  returned  on  board  the  ship  from  the  sledge 
journey.  Several  smaller  expeditions  went  out  for  hunting  and  survey- 
ing purposes,  until  finally,  on  the  7th  of  June,  we  could  make  an  effort 
to  start  with  our  boats.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  proceed  to  the 
northward  by  means  of  sledges,  the  ice  being  too  rough,  thei^e  being 
too  much  snow,  and  the  condition  of  the  land  not  permitting  of  any 
travel — the  oonfiguration'of  the  land.  I  find  in  Captain  Tyson's  state- 
ment that  he  thought  it  possible  to  travel  overland,  but  the  whole 
amount  of  atmospheric  precipitation  measured  during  our  stay  at 
Thank  God  Harbor  was  not  more  than  2^  inches.  I  deduce  from  that 
that  there  was  not  snow  enough.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  waa 
nearly  bare  of  snow  through  the  w.nter,  and  you  woul  dhave  been  com- 
pelled to  draw  your  sledge  over  it.  There  was  deep  snow  accumulated  ia 
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different  places,  bnt  the  greater  part  of  the  land  was  entirely  bare  of 
snow.  At  St.  John's — 341  bonis,  all  told,  during  the  time  of  our  sojouru — 
there  were  .214  of  snow  there.  The  melting  of  all  the  snow  that  fell 
amounted  to  a  little  over  0.2  inches  of  water. 

On  the  7th  of  June  Mr.  Chester  left  with  his  boat  to  proceed  to  the 
north,  but  unexpectedly  retnrned  on  the  9th.  1  did  not  go  with  him. 
Mr.  Meyer  and  four  of  the  men  went  with  him.  He  stated  that  he  had 
lost  his  boat  in  the  drifting  ice.  The  next  day  Captain  Tyson,  four  of 
the  men,  and  myself  went  with  another  boat,  and  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  by  Cape  Lupton,  where  the  tide  runs  rather  swift,  reach- 
ing the  middle  of  Newman's  Bay  on  the  eveniug  of  the  same  day.  On 
the  14th,  Chester  joined  us  in  the  canvas  boat  with  his  whole  crew,  and 
I  staid  there  until  the  1st  of  July,  without  having  been  able  to  pro- 
ceed any  farther.  The  ice  kept  pouring  down  during  the  whole  time 
through  Robeson  Channel.  There  was  not  water  enough  to  float  the 
boat,  and  the  ice  was  not  solid  enough  to  travel  over  it.  It  consisted  of 
small  pieces  during  the  first  time  and  in  hummocks,  and  only  toward 
the  end  we  had  heavy  fields  coming  down.  In  fact  Hobeson  Channel 
was  not  frozen  during  the  whole  winter.  It  was  always  on  the  move, 
except  during  a  few  days  in  March.  In  the  consultation  between  Cap- 
tain Buddington  and  myself,  you  will  see  that  we  intended  to  start  a 
party  to  Grinnell  Laud,  but  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  channel  the  day  before  I  transmitted  to  him  this  paper. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  Captain  Buddington  scut  a  message  by  Hans,  and 
said  our  presence  on  board  the  ship  wai»  required.  I  returned  immedi- 
ately with  Hans,  finding  in  making  the  south  shore  of  Newman's  Bay 
the  first  piece  of  diitVwood,  and  that  is  the  only  specimen  preserved. 
It  is  just  as  I  found  it.  I  merely  made  a  section  of  it,  and  polished  it 
a  little.  Most  likely  it  grew  somewhere  where  there  are  extreme  tem- 
peratures, very  high  temperatures  during  the  summer  and  low  tempera- 
tures during  the  winter.  It  is  about  twenty-seven  years  old.  I  cut  it, 
and  here  is  a  piece  belonging  to  it.  After  I  had  found  it,  I  looked  for 
about  eight  hours,  and  Hans  did  the  same,  but  could  not  find  another 
piece  until  we  arrived  at  a  plateau  from  about  sixteen  hundred  to 
eighteen  hundred  feet  high ;  and  there  we  found  this  drift-wood,  all 
consisting  of  small  pieces,  most  likely  Siberian  pine ;  but  it  is  diilicult  to 
identify  it,  although  not  impossible.  It  can  be  identified.  The  reason 
why  1  Ihink  the  first  piece  I  found  is  about  twenty-seven  3^ears  old  is 
from  the  annual  growth  points.  It  has  twenty-seven,  more  or  less,  dis- 
tinct rings,  which  can  be  seen  and  counted  under  the  magnifying  glass. 
I  think  all  the  pieces  of  wood  are  {Siberian  pine.  I  can  hardly  think 
any  walnut  has  been  found. 

Question.  Did  yon  see  the  other  pieces  Y 

Answer.  No  pieces  have  been  brought  down  except  the  few  pieces  I 
found. 

Question.  Those  are  the  pieces  Mr.  Meyer  refers  to  when  he  speaks 
Qf  the  wood  as  being  walnut! 

Answer.  This  looks  a  little  like  walnut,  but  it  is  no  walnut.  He 
states  it  smells  a  little  like  walnut,  but  I  do  not  think  walnut  has  any 
specific  smell.    These  are  the  only  pieces  I  saw. 

In  coming  on  board  ship  I  learned  from  CapUiin  Buddington  that  he 
had  tried  to  push  on  to  the  north,  but  had  been  forced  back  by  drifting 
ice;  that  he  had  attempted  to  take  us  off  at  Newman's  Bay.  He  said 
that  he  bad  fired  guns  and  made  different  signals  to  attract  our  atten- 
tion, bat  we  never  heard  them.  Mr.  Chester  sent  two  of  his  men  to  get 
some  provisions.    He  intended  to  si>end  some  more  time  up  there,  but 
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finally  he  and  Tyson  were  compelled  to  return  becaa.se  there  was  no  pros- 
pect whatever  of  getting  any  farther  north.  If  any  other  pieces  of  drift- 
wood were  found  in  Polaris  Bay  I  suppose  they  were  found  by  seamen 
who  saw  them  without  knowing  or  appreciating  their  value,  and  did  not 
bring  them  on  board  the  vessel. 

These  pieces  which  I  produce  are  the  only  pieces  of  drift-wood  that  I 
saw  on  board  the  ship.  I  have  referred  to  the  land  to  the  north  of  the 
northernmost  cape  of  Gnnnell  Land  without  any  name.  On  the  7th  of 
August  two  of  our  seamen,  Eobert  Kruger  and  Henry  Hobby,  went 
back  to  Newman's  Bay  to  get  some  of  their  clothing,  and  in  going  there 
they  saw  the  land  as  plain  as  it  possibly  could  be.  One  of  them,  Henry 
Hobby,  remarked  that  the  northernmost  cape  of  Grinnell  Land  seemed 
to  be  so  near  to  him  that  he  used  the  expression  that  he  could  ^^spit  on 
it,"  and  he  described  the  land  to  the  north  of  the  cape  as  perpendicnlar 
steep  cliffs,  covered  at  some  places  with  snow ;  and  the  account  of  the 
land  corresponds  exactly  with  the  bearings  of  the  cloud  that  I  had 
tiiken  some  weeks  previous  to  that  to  the  northeast  of  where  he  was. 
That  is  above  the  northernmost  cape  of  Orinnell  Land.  This  land  lies 
above  the  northernmost  point  of  that  unnamed  region  which  lies  above 
Lady  Franklin  Bay,  as  laid  down  on  the  chart  of  Mr.  Myer,  and  seems 
to  be  disconnected  from  it  and  lying  off  to  the  northeast  and  trending 
fi'om  northwest  to  the  southeast.  Now,  Mr.  Meyer,  when  he  was  at 
Eepulse  Harbor,  stated  that  he  could  see  a  shining  spot,  and  he  took  it 
to  be  open  water.  Now  I  do  not  deny  that.  1  merely  said  that  there 
must  be  some  land  behind  such  open  water,  and  that  in  consequence 
of  the  open  water  he  could  not  see  the  land.  This  is  not  uncommon.  Dar- 
ing our  second  winter-quarters  at  Polaris  House  we  hardly  ever  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  land  which  was  opposite  to  us*,  though  being  only 
thirty  miles  distant.  Sometimes  we  could  see  it.  As  an  illustration  of 
what  I  mean  I  will  state  that  at  our  second  winter-quarters  at  what  we 
called  Polaris  House,  at  Lifeboat  Cove,  generally  we  could  not  see  the 
land  across  towttrd  Cape  Isabella,  on  account  of  open  water  which  lay 
between;  but  as  soon  as  we  had  heavy  southwest  winds  so  that  the 
water  was  blocked  up  with  ice,  and  the  frost-smoke  from  the  water  pre- 
vented from  escaping,  we  could  see  the  land  plainly,  and  so  I  supposed 
this  to  be  the  reason  why  Meyer  did  not  see  this  land  which  lies  at  the 
north.  Two  men  saw  the  land  quite  plainly  without  glasses.  Mr.  Meyer 
had  a  glass.  I  can  only  account  for  it  from  the  fact  that  there  was,  per- 
haps, an  unusual  amount  of  refraction  <it  that  time. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  refraction  up  there,  and  it  is  a  refraction  that 
is  very  unequal.  We  saw  a  great  many  mirages  during  the  whole  time. 
Sometimes  the  land  seemed  to  be  lifted  up  a  great  height,  much  higher 
than  it  was  in  reality,  and  we  could  see  it  a<;tually  at  a  great  distance. 
We  could  see  objects  really  situated  below  the  horizon.  This  refraction 
was  very  frequent  in  these  latitudes,  and  very  unequal,  as  I  have  said. 
I  should  say  this  land  which  we  saw  was  not  farther  south  than  84^  40', 
and  is,  of  course,  far  the  most  northern  land  ever  seen  by  human  eye, 
1  proposed  to  call  it  *' Grant  Land,"  as  being  the  most  northern  land  that 
we  discovered,  or  that  has  ever  been  discovered,  and  shall  so  mark  it  on 
the  chart  to  be  prepared  by  me,  knowing  that  it  was  Captain  HalPs  in- 
tention to  name  the  highest  land  discovered  after  the  President 

The  water-cloud  hanging  over  the  open  water  in  front  of  this  land  was 
seen  by  Mr.  Meyer  and  also  by  Captain  Hall,  as  he  states  in  his  dispatch, 
and  was  seen  by  us,  when  we  were  on  our  boat-journey  for  several 
weeks,  daily.  I  took  the  bearings  of  it,  and  the  land  which  was  seen 
at  intervals,  by  Buddington  and  myself  in  1871,  and  afterward  by  the 
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two  seamen,  as  I  have  mentioned,  lies  behind  this  cloud  and  could  only 
be  seen  at  intervals,  being  obscured  by  the  frost-smoke  from  the  open 
water  in  front  of  it. 

Withont  concluding  the  examination  of  Dr.  Bessels,  the  commission 
adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  morning,  at  11  o'clock. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  17,  1873. 
Examination  of  Dr.  Emil  Bessels  resumed : 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  boat  expedition  to  Newman's  Bay,  the 
ice  i)onred  down  from  north  to  south  with  the  exception  of  twice.  On 
those  occasions  it  went  to  the  northward,  except  when  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  spring-tide,  so  that  most  likely  it  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  tide.  But  the  motion  never  lasted  long.  The  first  time  it  lasted 
half  an  hour,  and  the  second  timeabout  fifteen  minutes.  It  moved  against 
the  wind.  The  wind  was  from  the  northeast,  with  a  velocity  of  about 
ten  miles,  and  the  ice  moved  to  the  northward  against  the  wind.  I  came 
back  on  board  the  ship  and  found  her  leaking  worse  than  before.  The 
next  morning  anotiher  attempt  was  made  to  go  to  the  northward  in 
the  ship,  but  we  did  not  get  very  far.  We  did  not  even  reach  the  lati- 
tude of  Newman's  Bay,  and  were  compelled  to  go  back ;  but,  previous 
to  that,  we  landed  two  men  belonging  to  Mr.  Chester's  boat  carrying 
some  provisions.  We  came  back  to  our  old  anchors,  and  during  the 
whole  time,  until  we  started,  we  were  troubled  by  some  moving  ice.  We 
had  to  move  nearly  every  da^^,  and  very  often  it  happened  that  the  ship 
grounded. 

There  was  no  possibility  of  stopping  the  leak.  Captain  Tyson  states 
that  there  was  rise  and  fall  enough  to  do  it,  but  in  reality  there  was  not. 
As  I  mentioned  yesterday,  the  rise  and  fall  did  not  amount  to  much, 
and,  if  I  remember  aright,  gave  it  in  figures.  We  could  do  very  little 
during  that  time.  We  were  not  Able,  even,  to  get  another  set  of  pendu- 
lum observations,  which  were  very  desirable,  because  we  had  to  be  on 
the  move  daring  the  whole  time  we  lay  there.  Sometimes  we  moved 
three  and  four  times  a  day,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  clear  of 
the  ice.  The  different  parties  returned  from  the  boat  expedition  ;  first 
Tyson  and  then  Mr.  Chester;  and  on  the  12th  of  August  we  had  to  bear 
up  for  home,  the  ship  being  in  a  leaky  condition.  We  had  not  coal 
enough  to  stay  another  winter,  and  to  steam  down  the  next  year.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  if  the  ship  had  not  been  leaking,  and  if  we  had  had  a 
whole  ship,  we  could  have  staid  there  and  continued  our  researches. 
After  having  passed  Cape  Constitution  coming  down,  we  got  beset.  In 
coming  down  we  noticed  Cape  Constitution.  We  saw  it  distinctly. 
Those  sketches  that  I  handed  to  the  Secretary  yesterday  were  taken 
abreast  of  Cape  Constitution  during  our  voyage  down.  Both  Morton 
and  Hans  recognized  the  place.  Hans  recognized  it  when  he  was  with 
us  daring  the  spring,  on  the  sledge-journey.  He  drew  off  an  outline  of 
the  coast  in  the  snow.  I  did  not  trust  him  at  first,  because  I  had  left  a 
chart  in  the  snow-house  where  we  encamped,  and  I  thought  that  Hans 
might  have  seen  siich  chart,  but  his  answers  to  our  questions  were  of 
such  a  positive  character  that  we  were  disposed  to  believe  him.  He 
pointed  out  the  spot  where  Mr.  Morton  andhimself  had  killed  two  bears. 
I  gave  the  latitude  of  Cape  Constitution  yesterday.  We  could  not  de- 
termine it  by  actual  observation,  but  everything  points  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  any  higher  than  80o  25'.  We  had  sight-lines  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  cape.  We  were  distant  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north 
of  it,  and  we  took  a  right  tangent  to  the  extreme  cape,  supposed  to  be 
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Cape  Constitution,  from  the  point  from  wliere  we  stood — north  3^  15J' 
east,  and  we  took  a  right  tangent  to  Franklin  Island  at  the  same  time, 
north  3^  28^  east,  and  we  took  the  left  tangent  to  the  same  island,  north 
2o  18'  east.  It  was  not  possible  to  determine  it  by  actual  observation, 
because  going  down  there  we  had  no  sun.  We  had  only  to  fix  our  last 
position,  and  in  making  our  way  down  with  the  ship  we  could  not  steer 
a  steady  course,  so  we  were  unable  to  fix  it  by  true  bearing  or  any  other. 
We  estimated  the  distance,  and  I  marked  the  latitude  of  the  cape  on  such 
sketches  as  I  handed  to  the  Secretary  yesterday. 

South  of  Cape  Constitution,  as  we  came  down,  we  got  beset,  and  drifted 
down  along  the  west  coast  That  is  the  east  coast  of  Grinnell  Land  and 
the  west  coast  of  the  channel.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  we 
saw  water  along  the  coast>,  but  we  were  never  able  to  reach  it  until  the 
catastrophe  happened  upon  the  16th  of  October — until  we  broke  out. 
We  saw  water  along  the  west  coa^t  of  the  channel,  but  we  could  never 
get  to  it.  We  were  beset  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  about  fifteen 
miles  off  the  coast,  and  then  we  drifted  in  the  same  meridian  south 
until  we  came  to  Force  Bay.  Then  we  followed  the  trend  of  the  coast. 
The  last  point  we  sighted  was  Gale  Point  on  the  west  coast,  when  a  heavy 
southwest  wind  sprung  up  and  there  came  on  a  heavy  snow-drift.  1  will 
state  that  we  saw  Cape  Alexander  and  drifted  to  the  southward  of  that 
At  6  o'clock  on  the  15th  of  October,  in  the  evening,  the  ice  separated 
at  the  stem  and  kept  on  separating  until  all  the  ice  on  the  starboard 
side  of  the  ship  had  gone.  After  some  time  the  ice  set  in  again.  There 
was  considerable  pressure  on  the  ship ;  sometimes  she  was  strained  and 
keeled  over  on  her  port  side.  Captain  Buddington  ordered  the  provis- 
ions and  stores,  whatever  we  had,  to  be  thrown  overboard.  Nineteen 
persons  went  on  the  ice,  partly  to  help  to  carry  the  provisions  back  to 
the  house  that  had  been  erected  some  time  ago  in  case  of  emergency.  We 
staid  on  board  of  the  ship  handing  and  throwing  the  provisions  over. 
It  wa«  about  half  past  11,  if  I  remember  aright,  when  the  two  hawsers 
parted,  and  we  drifted  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  knots  before  the  wind  and 
lost  a  floe  with  our  men  out  of  sight.  Previous  to  that  we  could  see 
that  the  ^oe  had  broken  to  pieces,  and  that  one  piece,  with  provisions, 
coal,  and  some  records  on,  had  gone  one  way,  and  the  piece  with  the  men 
in  another  direction.  The  third  piece  had  on  it  two  boats  and  some  of 
the  children  asleep.  Some  of  the  men  tried  to  launch  the  boat  and 
made  for  the  lost  floe.  That  is  the  last  we  saw  of  them.  It  was  all 
done  in  a  very  short  time.  It  did  not  take  over  ten  seconds.  All  the 
records  of  Captain  Hall  and  of  the  astronomical  and  magnetic  records 
were  thrown  over  the  side  of  the  ship.  There  were  several  diaries. 
Part  of  my  papers  and  the  whole  of  Mr.  Meyer's  papers  were  put  over- 
board. I  could  hardly  tell  who  it  was  that  put  them  overboard,  it  was 
done  in  such  a  hurry.  I  know  they  were  put  overboard,  because  I  helped 
myself  to  take  some  of  the  boxes  out  of  the  cabin,  and  I  saw  a  large 
Japan  tin  box  belonging  to  Captain  Hall,  and  containing  his  papers, 
which  was  put  overboard.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  who  did  it,  hut 
it  was  done  by  either  Mr.  Bryan  or  Mauch.  It  was  put  ou  the  ice,  at 
all  events. 

Question.  How  does  it  happen  that  these  records  of  yours  were  not 
put  on  the  icet 

Answer.  I  had  one  drawer  and  a  box  of  papers  and  specimens,  and  I 
carried  those  on  the  ice,  and  when  I  put  them  down  a  squall  took  some 
of  them  away,  and  I  covered  them  and  went  back  ou  board  the  ship  and 
put  the  rest  and  those  I  have  here  in  my  blanket.    I  wanted  to  keep 
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them  with  me  and  then  jump  overboard  with  them  at  the  \\»t  minute. 
I  did  not,  however,  get  any  chance  to  do  it,  so  I  have  really  saved  them. 

By  the  Secretary  : 

Question.  But  you  know  that  the  tin  box  in  which  Captain  Hairs 
papers  were  was  put  over  on  the  ice  f 

Answer.  I  am  quite  confident  of  that;  also  some  magnetic,  astronomi- 
cal, and  part  of  the  meteoroloj^icai  observations;  also  the  books  regard- 
ing natural  history,  geology,  &c. 

Question.  All  of  them  i 

Answer.  Not  all;  only  some  of  them.  We  saved  the  pendulum 
observations,  but  the  observations  of  time  are  Jost.  We  saved  a  part 
of  the  meteorological  observations,  the  tidal  observations,  and  s<>me  other 
notes.  We  saved  some  specimens,  of  which  I  have  two  boxes  here.  The 
specimens  consist  of  one  package  of  phanerogamic  plants,  one  package 
of  paleontological  specimens,  then  a  collection  of  insects,  one  bird,  and 
some  invertebra^  and  marine  animals.  That  is  about  all.  Besides  that, 
we  have  Esquimaux  relics  found  near  Polaris  Bay,  and  drift-wood.  We 
saved  tidal  observations,  as  I  stated,  and  they  are  most  complete.  Be- 
sides that,  I  left  a  duplicate  of  the  tidal  observations  at  Lifeboat  Gove, 
with  the  log-books. 

Question.  You  threw  no  specimens  on  the  ice  f 

Answer.  O,  yes,  sir;  we  threw  our  collections  over.  There  was  a  box 
of  nearly  all  the  stones  thrown  over,  all  with  the  exception  of  two  boxes. 
There  was  a  barrel  of  bones,  and  another  barrel  of  skins — all  the  rest 
of  the  dry  skins  and  some  bones.  Those  all  went  on  the  ice  and  were 
lost,  except  some  skeletons.  We  had  not  put  up  any  barrels  of  those, 
and  so  we  have  five  or  six  musk  ox  skeletons  and  a  number  of  squirrels. 
We  had  a  complete  series  of  musk-ox  skeletons.  We  had  some  sixteen 
skeletons,  from  the  foetus  to  the  full  grown  animal.  Unfortunately  we 
could  not  save  any  of  those.  We  had  a  part  of  them  on  board  the  ship 
and  took  them  on  shore.  We  had  no  room  in  the  house  to  stow  them 
away,  and  the  Esquimaux  took  the  horns  and  used  them.  -It  would 
have  been  entirely  impossible  to  have  carried  them  with  us  in  the 
boats. 

Ou  our  return  we  were  carried  by  the  influence  of  the  wind.  The 
water  was  gaining  fast  on  the  ship.  We  tried  to  start  our  deck-pumps, 
but  found  them  frozen  in.  Finally  we  succeeded  in  working  them,  but 
still  the  water  would  not  diminish.  It  nearly  threatened  to  extinguish 
the  fire  under  the  boiler.  Finally,  by  smashing  the  doors  and  heaving 
blubber  into  the  fire,  we  succeeded  in  raising  steam  enough  to  diminish 
the  water,  and  some  of  us  turned  in,  and  alter  daylight  we  found  our- 
selves somewhere  near  the  coast.  We  took  one  cf  the  sails  down  and 
cut  it  up  to  make  bags  and  put  our  coal  in,  and  at  about  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning  we  began  to  work  the  ship  inshore,  there  being  a  lead  just 
leading  to  the  shores  of  Lifeboat  Cove.  In  the  morning  we  found  our- 
selves abreast  of  Lil'eboat  Cove— just  abreast  of  that  lead.  We 
w^orked  the  ship  under  canvas,  and  steamed  as  well  as  we  could  with- 
out the  assistance  of  boats,  and  managed  to  get  in,  and  used  two  tides 
to  get  up  as  high  as  possible.  Then  we  landed  our  stores,  and  Mr. 
Chester,  with  the  carpenter  and  some  men,  began  to  build  a  house  for 
winter-quarters. 

We  kept  a  constant  lookout  on  the  mast-head  for  the  men  who  were 
separated  from  us,  but  we  never  detected  anything  that  looked  like 
them ;  once  Mr.  Chester  thought  he  saw  a  piece  of  ice  with  some  bar- 
rels and  bags  on  it,  but  opinions  differed  in  regard  to  that  point ;  and 
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even  during  the  night  we  tried  to  make  signals  for  the  men.  We  had  a 
lantern  at  our  mast-head,  and  we  put  it  up  three  times,  but  the  wiDd 
blew  80  violently  that  it  was  extinguished  with  every  attempt  that  was 
maile  to  keep  it  lighted. 

Question.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  men  on  the  ice 
saw  the  ship  so  distinctly,  and  that  they  were  never  seen  from  the 
ship! 

Answer.  I  really  cannot  account  for  that  fact.  It  may  be  that  they 
mistook  an  iceberg  for  our  ship.  That  is  often  the  case.  Men  ofteD  in 
that  region  mistake  an  iceberg  for  a  sail.  The  fact  is  that  we  never 
were  as  near  Northumberland  Island  as  they  state  they  saw  us.  At 
first,  before  we  made  the  shore,  we  thought  we  perceived  some  men  at 
Lifeboat  Cove,  on  shore.  But  finally  those  objects  we  took  to  be  men 
turned  out  to  be  bowlders.  We  kept  a  constant  lookout  for  them.  It 
is  possible  that  they  might  have  been  in  the  shadow  of  some  iceberg  or 
the  shadow  of  some  hummocks. 

Question.  Could  your  vessel  have  been  lifted  up  by  the  mirage  so  that 
they  could  see  it  when  really  it  was  out  of  sight  t 

Answer.  It  is  not  impossible  that  it  might  have  been  a  case  of  mirage 
in  the  northern  horizon,  not  in  the  southern.  They  might  have  seen  us 
when  we  were  not  able  to  see  them.  It  is  also  possible,  as  I  have  stated, 
that  tbey  might  have  been  in  the  lee  of  some  iceberg  or  hummock,  or 
have  been  so  near  the  shore  so  that  we  could  not  see  them. 

Question.  How  far  north  do  you  think  you  were  blown  on  that  occa- 
sion before  you  returned,  after  the  hawsers  parted? 

Answer.  About  twenty-five  miles,  I  think,  we  drifted  that  night. 
That  is  only  an  opinion.    I  would  not  like  to  state  that  positively. 

Question.  How  far  southward  did  you  make  again  before  you  went 
into  Lifeboat  Cove  f 

Answer.  We  hardly  made  any.  The  only  lee  we  could  see  was  abreast 
of  the  ship,  and  we  stood  in  for  that  lee. 

Question.  At  the  time  these  men  saw  you,  then,  you  must  have  been 
nearly-  twenty- five  miles  off  from  them  f 

Answer.  O,  yes,  sir ;  but  perhaps  not.  It  is  possible  that  the  ice-floe, 
being  smaller  than  the  ship,  drifted  faster.  We  moved  about  five  miles 
that  day. 

Question.  Was  there  any  mist  on  the  water  at  any  time  that  migbt 
have  prevented  you  from  seeing  whole  objects  in  the  southern  hor- 
izon? 

Answer.  It  was  clear.  The  gale  was  over.  The  gale  had  abated 
about  half  an  hour  after  midnight,  and  at  that  time  we  could  see  the 
moon.  It  was  nearly  full  then ;  it  gave  considerable  light,  but  we 
could  not  see  anything.  We  could  just  see  the  dark  outlines  of  the 
land ;  that  is  all.  We  could  make  out  where  we  were.  When  we 
reached  shore  at  Lifeboat  Cove  we  landed  as  much  of  our  provisions 
as  possible,  and  Mr.  Chester  and  some  of  the  men  set  to  work  to  bnihl 
winter-quarters.  The  next  morning  some  Esquimaux,  with  their  dogs 
and  sleds,  came,  stating  that  they  smelt  the  smoke  of  the  ship,  and  of- 
fered their  services.  They  said  they  had  not  seen  it.  They  made  state- 
ments that  they  smelt  it. 
Question.  Is  their  sense  of  smell  very  acute  ? 

Answer.  I  should  not  think  it  was.  They  offered  their  services,  as  I 
stated,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  accept  them.  These  Esquimaux  caino 
from  Eta,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  soiith  from  where  the  ship  was. 
They  said  they  smelt  the  smoke  there.    We  had  a  light  breeze  from  the 
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northeast,  so  they  had  exactly  the  wind  that  would  enable  them  to 
smell  the  smoke  if  it  were  possible. 

Question.  Might  not  they  have  seen  the  vessel  from  Eta! 

Answer.  No,  sir;  they  said  they  smelt  the  smoke,  and  that  their  dogs 
smelt  it.  As  I  have  stated,  the  wind  was  blowing  in  the  right  direc- 
tion for  them  to  do  so.  We  had  a  light  breeze  from  the  northeast.  We 
did  not  take  any  observations;  but  1  am  certain  the  wind  was  from  the 
northeast  at  the  time.  After  the  house  was  done  and  we  were  made  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  we  set  up  an  observatory  on  shore  and  took  as 
many  observations  as  our  instruments  and  means  would  permit  us.  AH 
the  magnetic  instruments  had  been  lost.  Borne  of  the  instruments  had 
to  be  manufactured  to  take  the  place  of  those — some  meteorological  and 
astronomical  instruments.  The  instruments  that  I  saved  all  were  lost 
ou  the  ice.  We  lost,  among  other  things,  our  declinometer,  our  dip- 
circle,  and  one  box  of  chronometers — our  standard  chronometer.  We 
lost  one  pocket-chronometer — Parkinson  &  Frodsham — and  some  barom- 
eters, and  so  forth;  also  a  box  belonging  to  the  photographic  apparatus 
exclusive  of  the  camera. 

During  the  winter  we  took  such  observations  as  our  instrumental 
means  would  permit  us.  Astronomical  and  meteorological  observsitions 
were  made — the  latter  hourly.  We  saved  mercurial  barometers  and 
aneroids,  a  number  of  thermometers,  anemometers,  psychrometers,  and 
some  other  instruments.  One  of  Eeguault's  actinometers  was  made  to 
determine  the  temperature  of  space.  We  lived  pretty  comfortably  in 
our  house,  only  the  ventilation  was  not  very  good  except  during  heavy 
gales.  We  had  a  great  number  of  them,  and  could  hardly  keep  the  house 
warm.  Our  bunks  were  lined  with  ice;  the  ice  accumulated  everywhere. 
We  had  nothing  but  a  light  canvas  roof  over  the  house,  but,  fortunately, 
it  was  improved  by  lining  the  inside  with  some  old  timbers  of  the  ship. 
Our  coal  did  not  last  us  very  long,  so  we  had  to  take  to  the  ship  and 
burn  her  up  as  economically  as  possible  with  our  fires.  On  various  oc- 
casions we  did  not  have  any  fire  during  the  night,  trying  to  economize 
fuel.  Once  we  tried  to  see  how  it  would  do  to  cook  in  the  house  Instead 
of  the  gallej*,  to  see  if  we  could  not  in  that  way  economize  fuel,  but  we 
found  that  we  consumed  rather  more  fuel  than  if  we  cooked  in  the  gal- 
ley. The  thermometer  would  indicate,  about  eight  feet  from  the  stove, 
some  seventy  degrees,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  house  a  cup  of 
water  put  ou  the  floor  would  freeze ;  so  we  had  to  abandon  that  and 
take  to  our  old  galley  again. 

The  lo>vest  temperature  during  the  winter  was  some  time  in  March.  It 
wiis  about  44  degrees  minus.  The  minimum  temperature  was  from  the 
3d  to  the  4th  of  March,  and  that  was  37^.  We  read  our  minimum 
thermometers  at  8  o'clock  in  the  moniing. 

Question.  What  efiect  did  the  lowest  temperature  have  on  the  mercu- 
rial thermometer  1    Did  the  mercury  harden  I 

Answer.  The  mercury  seems  to  congeal  at  about  39.9.  It  is  of  great 
importance  never  to  take  thermometers  with  narrow  bore.  The  ther- 
mometers with  the  wide  bore  that  we  had,  and  which  were  supplied  by 
the  Signal  Corps,  indicated  correct  temperatures  down  to  4(>,  but  those 
supplied  by  Gassella,  in  London,  with  narrow  bore,  would  stop  some- 
times at  35. 

By  the  Segbetaby  : 

Question.  Yon  made  lower  temperatures  there  than  yon  made  up  in 
Polaris  Bay  Y 
Aqswer.  Our  mean  temperature  at  Polaris  Bay  will  be  a  little  lower, 
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I  tbink.  Oar  miDimam  at  Polaris  Bay  was  48,  aud  it  occurred  in  Jan- 
uary, I  believe,  1872. 

Question.  How  did  you  obtaiu  this — with  what  instruments  1 

Answer.  We  used  the  mercurial  thermometer  down  to  40,  or  rather, 
as  soon  as  the  temperature  came  down  as  low  as  35,  we  registered  botb 
the  spirits  thermometer  and  the  mercurial  thermometer.  We  regis- 
tered both  until  the  column  of  mercury  was  contracted  down  until  we 
could  not  read  it  any  longer.  But  all  our  instruments  had  been  com- 
pared, at  intervals  of  10  degrees,  from  the  highest  temperatures  we  ex- 
perienced down  to  the  lowest,  and  those  corrections  had  been  applied, 
but  still  here  in  the  books  both  instrumental  readings  have  been  given. 
I  will  now  baud  you  some  of  the  reductions  of  the  different  observa- 
tions. 

Question.  Your  mercury  did  not  harden  at  58  so  that  you  could  take 
it  up  like  a  shot,  did  itf 

Answer.  Our  mercury  grew  hard,  quite  hard.  At  Polaris  Bay  we 
made  some  balls,  and  fired  them  through  an  inch  plank.  If  the  mer- 
cury is  not  quite  pure  it  will  not  freeze  at  399,  Sometimes  it  occurred 
that  it  would  remain  fluid  when  the  reliable  thermometer  showed  42, 
but  then  the  mercury  was  never  pure.  Pure  mercury  seems  to  congeal 
at  39.9.  That  seems  to  be  the  point  to  adopt  as  a  freezing-point  of  it ; 
at  least  we  did  so  for  our  corrections. 

By  the  Secretary  : 

Question.  What  else  did  you  do  there  f 

Answer.  We  made  all  the  observations  we  could  mdke,  aud  tried  to 
get  some  dogs  from  the  natives,  and  on  the  13th  of  April  we  made 
another  attempt  to  push  on  north  to  reach  the  provision  depot  at  Polaris 
Bay.  It  was  impossible  to  do  it  any  sooner,  because  we  had  no  skins, 
and  had  to  send  one  of  our  Esquimaux — Esquimaux  Jim — to  the  south- 
ern settlement  to  get  some  deer-skins  to  make  some  stockings,  and  some 
blankets  to  sleep  on.  It  was  on  the  13th  of  April  before  we  could  start. 
We  started  with  two  Esquimaux,  this  Esquimaux  Jim  and  another 
Esquimaux,  Awatak.  We  started  with  those  two  Esquimaux  who  were 
willing  to  go.  I  pretended  that  I  wanted  to  get  some  musk-ox,  and 
was  going  to  hunt  for  that  parpose.  They  consented  to  go.  I  supplied 
one  of  them  with  a  rifle.  They  were  very  anxious  to  go  with  me  to 
hunt  musk-oxen.  A  short  time  after  we  left,  a  light  breeze  sprung  up, 
and  they  began  to  want  to  go  back  to  the  house,  where  they  had  had  a 
comfortable  time  previous  to  that.  After  we  had  been  out  four  or  five 
hours,  they  didn't  want  to  spend  another  night  there.  1  did  hot  agree 
with  them  on  that  point,  and  pushed  on  until  we  came  to  the  hut  at 
Anoatock.  We  put  up  in  a  snow-house  that  was  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  ship.  The  next  morning  we  started.  The  ice  on  the  east  side 
being  very  rough,  the  natives  wanted  to  make  me  believe  it  wan  too 
rough  to  pass  over.  But  I  could  see  a  smooth  ice-foot  along  the  shoi^e. 
They  persuaded  me,  however,  to  direct  my  course  to  the  west  coast.  I 
did' it,  because  it  could  not  make  any  difference  to  me  whether  I  made 
northing  on  the  east  or  the  west  coast.  Finally,  however,  I  found  that 
one  of  these  natives  did  not  intend  to  travel  with  me  north,  bat 
wanted  to  go  west  and  south  in  search  of  a  bride.  That  did  not  agrree 
exactly  with  my  intentions,  and  he  grew  impudent.  He  was  disssitis- 
fied.  He  spoiled  this  man  Jim,  who  seemed  to  be  quite  a  reliable  man. 
He  requested  me  sometimes  to  give  him  something  in  my  possei^t^iioo, 
'  and  I  consented  to  everything  that  I  possibly  could,  hoping  in  that  ^ray 
to  be  able  to  go  ahead.    The  highest  latitude  we  reached  by  observa- 
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tion  was  79^  16'.5.  That  was  on  the  16th  of  April,  1873.  We  ran 
about  thirteen  miles  and  met  the  east  coast  of  Grinuell  Land.  There 
we  met  a  ridge  of  hummocks.  The  natives  refused  to  go  farther. 
Jimmy  declared  that  if  I  insisted  on  going  any  farther  he  would  return 
on  foot  and  go  liome  to  his  wife.  He  told  me  that  the  dogs  belonged  to 
me,  that  we  had  given  him  his  sled,  but  he  would  let  me  have  it.  He 
said  I  should  drive  the  dogs  and  go  alone  wherever  I  had  a  mind  to.  I 
succeeded  in  satisfying  them  by  giving  one  of  them  a  hatchet  and  the 
other  a  saw,  and  stated  that  if  they  deserted  me  again  I  would  take  the 
hatchet  and  the  saw  away  from  them.  They  consented  to  cross  the 
hummocks,  the  ridge  of  hummocks  being  about  half  a  mile  wide.  We 
found  three  or  four  miles  of  level  ice,  and  then  we  came  to  another 
ridge  of  hummocks.  I  could  not  get  them  any  farther.  They  both 
wanted  to  go  home,  and  I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to 
go  home  also.  In  going  home  Esquimaux  Awatak  at  once  turned 
around  on  his  sled  and  spoke  to  me.  I  could  not  understand  what  he 
meant.  Finally  he  grabbed  me  by  the  shoulder  and  shook  me.  I  did 
Dot  like  that  kind  of  treatment  exactly,  and  I  took  up  my  rifle  and 
]x»inted  it  at  him.  The  rifle  was  not  loaded,  but  still  he  was  very  docile 
after  that*  We  traveled  for  thirty-three  hours  until  we  reached  the 
house.  The  greatest  part  of  the  time  I  was  among  the  ice,  making 
Tery  good  headway.  I  slept  a  few  hours  and  then  took  another  dog- 
team  and  went  down  to  the  settlement  of  Sorfalik  to  get  another 
Esquimaux.  I  staid  there  during  the  night,  and  started  the  next 
morning  with  another  Esquimaux  and  eight  fine  dogs  and  dog-food.  I 
went  up  to  the  house  at  Liteboat  Gove  and  took  my  clothing  and  some 
little  provisions  on  the  sled,  and  Jimmy,  my  former  companion,  con- 
sented to  accompany  me  again.  We  started.  I  had  left  a  part  of  my 
dog-food  and  the  heavier  part  of  the  outfit  near  Cape  Inglefield,  and  so 
we  shaped  our  course  for  that  point.  This  time  it  was  my  intention  to 
follow  the  coast-line  of  Greenland,  though  I  was  compelled  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  easting.  I  expected  to  find  smooth  ice  when  we  reached 
Cape  Inglefield.  The  other  Esquimaux  I  got  at  Sorfalik  gave  way.  He 
broke  his  sled  on  purpose  to  compel  me  to  go  back.  I  tried  to  mend  it, 
but  unhappily  he  had  purposely  left  the  saw  behind  that  I  had  given 
him ;  so  we  had  to  return  to  the  house.  I  left  everything  up  there  that 
I  possibly  could,  dog-food  and  all,  and  we  started  with  both  sleds,  one 
being  badly  broken.  We  repaired  it,  however.  That  was  done  at  5 
o^clock  in  the  evening.  Then  I  wanted  to  start  again,  but  I  could  not 
get  those  Esquimaux  to  do  it.  They  would  not  go  beyond  Cape  Ingle- 
field IM  second  time.  They  complained  that  the  ice  was  rough,  and 
that  they  had  so  much  to  do  in  lifting  the  sleds  over  the  hummocks,  &c., 
that  they  refused  to  go,  and  some  of  our  party  thought  that  they  merely 
did  it  because  I  had  pointed  the  rifle  at  Awatak.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  was.  The  fact  is,  however,  they  refused  to  go.  I  intended  to  try  it 
again,  but  this  time  with  one  sled.  I  engaged  one  of  our  men  to  ac- 
company me.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  ice  broke  adrift,  and  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  start,  so  we  had  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  I 
meant  to  go  up  the  east  coast.of  Greenland  and  reach  the  provisions  at 
the  depot  at  Polaris  Bay.  We  had  established  a  depot  of  provisions 
there.  We  left  those  things  there  before  we  started,  because  we  did  not 
know  when  we  would  lose  the  ship.  We  left  pemmican,  canned  meat, 
bread  and  butter,  shot,  and  such  things  as  that  at  Polaris  Bay.  I  prom- 
ised those  natives  that  we  would  get  to  a  white  man's  house  very  soon, 
and  then  I  would  give  them  plenty  of  knives  if  they  wouid  go.    I  prom- 
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ised  them  a  boat  Jbbat  we  had  left  at  Newman's  Bay,  bat  it  was  of  no  use. 
At  one  time  they  would  consent,  and  then  they  would  decline  to  go. 

Polaris  Bay  is  in  latitude  81^  38',  but  if  I  take  those  twelve  miles 
into  account  1  went  to  79°  28' — about  two  degrees  lower.  If  they  had 
consented  to  go  on,  I  think  I  might  have  reached  Polaris  Bay.  If  I  had 
had  Joe  with  me  I  could  easily  have  done  it,  but  you  cannot  govern 
those  Esquimaux;  they  will  have  their  own  way.  Wben  Awatak  told 
me  that  he  wanted  to  wait  near  a  seal-hole  and  watch  the  seal,  I  had  to 
comply  with  his  wishes,  because  I  depended  on  him  entirely.  It  was 
different  with  our  Esquimaux.  They  were  civilized  and  knew  a  little 
more  about  it.  The  natives  did  not  seem  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
coast  north.  The  natives  of  the  American  coast — of  the  west  coast  of 
Grinnell  Land,  and  south  of  that — have  a  great  knowledge  of  their 
country,  and  they  can  draw  pretty  accurate  charts.  Joe  was  quite  a 
good  draughtsman.  We  tried  it  several  times  with  them.  I  gave  them 
a  piece  of  foolscap  paper  and  they  put  down  three  huts  at  Etah,  and  put 
down  our  house  and  gave  the  configuration  of  the  coast-line,  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind,  but  they  could  not  give  it  any  farther.  The  natives  of 
the  west  coast  stated  that  United  States  Sound,  as  laid  down  by  Hayes, 
is  in  reality  a  sound  connecting  with  Jones's  Sound,  and  making  Elles- 
mear  Land  an  island.  They  call  it  Kickertack-Soak,  which,  being  trans- 
lated, means  a  large  island.  They  at  first  said  so  to  Captain  Budding- 
ton,  that  there  was  such  a  sound  and  such  an  island.  Jim's  native  name 
is  Ttuckischu,  and  the  name  of  his  wife  is  Tvallu.  They  are  natives  of 
the  west  coast.  They  came  up  there  from  Cape  Seal.  They  informed 
us  that  Grinnell  Land  is  inhabited  south  of  Cape  Isabella,  and  that 
there  are  musk-oxen  there,  and  a  good  deal  of  drift-wood,  the  drift- wood 
coming  from  the  northward.  Before  I  started  I  made  a  survey  of  the 
harbor,  of  the  house,  and  vicinity.    I  have  that  survey  here. 

(The  paper  produced  and  marked  by  the  Secretary  "No.  7,  E  B.") 

As  early  as  possible  Mr.  Chester  and  the  carpenter  set  to  work  to 
build  the  works,  and  were  busy  until  the  end  of  April  and  the  greater 
part  of  May,  the  weather  being  rather  unfavorable  and  giving  them  but 
little  chance  to  work.  They  had  a  very  heavy  snow-fall  during  May, 
and  the  snow  that  fell  during  two  days  at  Lifeboat  Cove  amounted  to 
more  than  all  the  snow  during  the  rest  of  the  time  from  the  second  of 
November  up  to  this  time,  the  whole  amount  of  snow  there  being  2.31 
inches  of  water  more  than  we  got  the  whole  time  we  were  at  Polaris 
Bay. 

Mr.  Bryan  went  to  Rensselaer  Harbor  and  to  Port  Foulke  to  connect 
the  meridians  of  those  places,  with' the  meridian  of  Polaris  House,  to 
make  it  more  reliable. 

I  did  not  take  all  the  records  with  me,  because  we  did  not  know  what 
might  happen.  Mr.  Bryan  has  a  part  of  the  records  with  him ;  his 
diary,  astronomical  observations  taken  at  Lifeboat  Cove,  and  a  view  of 
about  fifteen  feet  long,  with  all  the  details,  of  Grinnell  Land.  I  had  it 
among  my  papers.  I  made  it  going  up,  but  I  could  not  get  to  it  when 
I  left  the  Eavenscraig.  Mr.  Bryan,  however,  took  it  along  and  has  it 
among  his  papers.  It  gives  the  details  from  Cape  Frasier.  I  do  not 
recollect  as  to  the  point,  but  a  little  farther  than  Cape  McCIintoek. 

!Not  having  succeeded  in  getting  north,  I  tried  to  travel  inland  to  the 
glaciers,  but  unfortunately  the  Esquimaux  are  so  superstitious  that 
they  fear  the  glaciers,  and  I  could  not  get  anybody  to  accompany  me. 
They  are  afraid  of  the  crevices.  The  glaciers  are  intersected  by  rather 
deep  crevices  if  you  reach  a  certain  altitude,  and  some  Esquimaax:  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  York — I  think  a  man  and  wife  with  three  children. 
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and  a  sled  with  dogs — went  down  at  one  time  and  were  nnable  to  re- 
cover themselves.  That  cansed  them  to  be  extremely  superstitions. 
They  think  that  the  glaciers  are  inhabited  by  evil  spirits,  and  they  de- 
clined positively  to  go.  I  tried  to  do  it  with  Jimmy,  and  the  last  min- 
ute be  backed  out  and  told  me  that  his  wife  could  go  along  with  me 
and  drive  the  dogs.  I  said,  however,  that  I  did  not  like  to  take  his 
wife  along  as  dog-driver,  so  I  took  Jim.  He  promised  me  to  go,  bat 
unfortunately  he  only  accompanied  me  to  the  foot  of  the  glacier  in  Eta 
Bay, called  by  Mr.  Kane  "My  Brother  John's  Glacier.'^  I  staid  there 
for  four  days  and  made  some  measurements  of  the  rate  of  progress  of 
the  said  glaciers,  accompanied  by  psychrometrical  observations,  and 
tried  to  ascertain  the  limit  of  n6v6 ;  that  is,  snow  above  the  ice  of  the 
glaciers  that  has  not  been  converted  into  ice.  The  glacier  begins  as 
snow,  and  is  converted  into  ice  by  packing.  We  found  that  the  limit  of 
u6\6  begins  at  elevation  of  4,181  feet.  1  was  unable  to  proceed  any 
farther,  because  I  was  alone  and  the  glacier  was  intersected  by  deep 
crevices,  so  I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  return.  The  temperature 
proved  to  decrease  lo.l3  F,  for  every  1,000  feet  of  elavation.  The  line 
of  n^v^  is  not  identical  with  the  snow-line.  We  did  not  find  the  exist- 
ence of  the  snow-line  anywhere  in  Greenland. 

After  some  days  I  returned,  and  went  back  to  the  house.  Mr. 
Chester  was  still  busily  engaged  in  building  the  boats  and  arranging 
provisions  for  the  two  boats  that  had  been  put  up  in  canvas  bags. 
Finally,  we  started  on  the  1st  of  June  to  make  our  way  from  Melville 
Bay  to  the  Danish  settlement,  the  observations  up  at  Polaris  House 
being  broken  up  on  the  last  day  of  May.  We  started  on  the  3d  ot  June 
again.  We  met  with  more  or  less  difficulties  in  coming  down,  until 
finally  the  Ravenscraig  picked  us  up  south  of  Cape  York,  on  the  23d  of 
June.  This  chart  (referring  to  an  ordinary  admiralty  chart,  with 
certain  lines  colored  by  himself)  will  give  you  the  state  of  the  fast  ii-e 
as  we  found  it  in  coming  down,  the  green  lines  indicating  our  track 
until  750,  where  the  Ravenscraig  picked  us  up.  All  hands  on  board- 
the  ship  were  extremely  kind.  They  rendered  as  much  assistance  as 
possible,  and  took  care  of  our  baggage,  and  brought  it  on  board  the 
ship.  Two  days  after  that  some  of  the  men  went  out  to  take  one  of  our 
boats  on  board.  They  arrived  with  it  after  having  stove  in  one  of  the 
planks.  We  were  ice-bound  without  being  able  to  move  until  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  July,  when  we  bore  up  and  crossed  the  strait,  and  went 
to  the  westward,  at  Lancaster  Sound.  On  the  7th  of  the  same  month 
we  met  the  steamer  Arctic.  Our  aceommodations  being  rather  poor  on 
the  Kavenscraig,  Captain  Allen  was  compelled  to  divide  our  party, 
and  Mr.  Chester,  some  of  the  men,  and  myself  went  on  board  the  Arctic, 
Captain  Buddington  and  the  rest  remaining  on  board  the  Eavenscraig. 
The  Biivenscraig  party  was  separated  once  more,  Mr.  Bryan  and  two 
of  the  men  going  on  board  the  Intrepid,  and  we  bore  for  home.  We 
were  unable  to  reach  the  Intrepid.  We  made  signals  for  her,  but  either 
she  could  not  understand  them  or  could  not  get  out  of  the  ice.  We  had 
not  coal  enough  to  go  over  and  take  the  men,  and  had  to  go  home  with- 
out them.  We  took  the  men  off  the  Ravenscraig  and  proceeded  to 
Dundee,  leaving  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Booth,  and  Mr.  Mauch  on  board  the 
Intrepid.  We  arrived  at  Peterhead,  in  the  northern  part  of  Scotland, 
north  of  Dundee,  on  the  18th  of  September,  and  our  observations  reach 
as  far  as  Peterhead.  The  last  observation  was  taken  at  midnight  on 
the  17th. 

Our  observations  have  never  been  interrupted  from  the  time  we  left 
Disco  until  we  arrived  at  Dundee.     We  have  not  complete  records  of 
34N 
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them.  The  greater  part  of  meteorological  observations  are  entirely  lost. 
We  have  some  valuable  observations  to  prove  such  a  warm  current  fol- 
lowing the  west  coast  of  Greenland  is  not  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  likely  the 
current  produced  by  melting  water  trickling  over  the  heated  rocks. 
Sometimes  we  found  even  up  there  at  Polaris  Bay  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  amounted  to  54  degrees  and  more.  We  tried  to  use 
the  dredge  three  times  at  Thank  God  Harbor,  but  the  bottom  beiug 
inuddy  we  did  not  find  any  animal  life  as  far  as  we  could  go  out.  And 
we  could  not  use  it  frequently  on  account  of  the  heavy  drifting  ice. 

The  whole  original  survey  of  Polaris  Bay  and  of  the  whole  coast  of 
Grinnell  Land  is  lost.    Mr«  Meyer  made  it. 

By  Commodore  Eeynolds  : 

Question.  You  have  now  no  notes  from  which  that  survey  can  be  com- 
pleted 1 

Answer.  We  have  no  notes  except  the  notes  in  the  log,  and  some  of 
those  croquis  with  some  positions  scattered  in  the  journals ;  but  then  we 
can  make  a  pretty  reliable  map  from  such  data  as  we  have. 

By  the  Secretary  : 

Question.  Did  you  keep  a  journal! 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  kept  a  diary ^  I  wrote  it  up  every  day.  Unfor- 
tunately I  used  it  up  the  last  day  at  Dundee,  in  making  up  an  elaborate 
report.  I  have  such  report  in  a  little  trunk  with  those  soundings,  and 
some  of  my  private  property,  which  went  to  London.  I  saw  how  it  wf»8 
put  in  theVaih  oad-car  at  Dundee,  and  when  we  arrived  at  Liveri)ool  the 
trunk  was  gone.  I  had  five  pieces,  two  boxes  of  specimens,  a  large  trunk, 
and  another  valise.  Everything  was  there  except  that  little  trunk.  I 
wrote  and  telegraphed  to  the  consul  at  Dundee  to  send  it  on  the  next 
steamer,  giving  him  the  address  of  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Kavy,  and  asking  him  to  have  it  forwarded  to  him.  The  railroad  offi- 
cials said  it  was  not  lost,  and  I  would  get  it  eventually.  It  was  marked. 
It  had  my  address  on  it  at  Liverpool.  It  contains  three  blank-books 
iand  a  complete  journal,  written  in  English. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  have  any  ditliculty  with  Captain  Hall,  except 
those  you  have  mentioned  f 

Answer.  None  whatever. 

Question.  What  was  the  state  of  the  discipline  of  ship  during  his  life- 
time 1 

Answer.  I  could  not  complain  abj)ut  the  discipline  ]  the  discipline  was 
good. 

After  Captain  Hall  died,  Captain  Buddington  went  into  command. 
The  discipline  after  he  assumed  command  was  not  as  strict  as  it  ought 
to  have  been.    I  do  not  think  it  was  as  good  as  it  was  before  Captaiu 
Hall  died.    I  never  heard  any  one,  after  Captain  Hall's  death,  say  that 
he  was  relieved  by  his  death.    I  never  heard  either  any  expressioiisjthat 
bad  that  meaning.     I  think  once  I  heard  some  expressions  before  hia 
death  which  were  not  very  complimentiiry  to  him,  but  that  was  alL     I 
do  not  remember  who  uttered  those.    Captain  Buddington  was  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  at  times.    He  did  not  refuse  to  drink  when  he  could 
get  it.    I  do  not  know  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk,  bat 
he  was  drunk  twice,  perhaps  oftener.    Twice  I  saw  him  drunk.    The 
first  time  was  during  the  winter,  and,  unfortunat>ely,  the  second  time 
was  when  we  were  on  our  way  home  with  the  ship.    That  was  the  night 
when  we  got  off  the  west  shore  into  the  middle  of  the  sound  and  got 
beset 
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QaestioD.  Did  you  have  any  difQcolty  with  him  aboat  liqaorf 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  a  slight  difficalty.  I  knew  that  he  Lad  been  get- 
ting some  of  the  alcohol.  I  thought  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
expedition  to  take  it  away  from  him.  Nobody  else  would  do  it,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  do  it  myself.  I  therefore  watched  him ;  I  looked 
where  he  went,  and  he  took  the  bottle — a  bottle  of  alcohol ;  it  was  a 
half-pound  bottle ;  it  was  strong  alcohol.  He  got  it  out  of  the  tore-peak, 
out  of  the  scientific  stores.  The  alcohol  was  kept  for  preserving 
specimens. 

Question.  As  you  were  coming  down  you  observed  constantly  the  clear 
water  in  toward  the  west  shore  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  clear  water  along  the  land.  If  we  could 
have  kept  in  there  we  would  have  been  able  to  make  our  way  down  5  at 
least  I  think  so. 

Question.  State  why  you  waited  on  the  east  shore  rather  than  on  the 
west. 

Answer.  Because  the  coast  north  of  Lady  Franklin's  Bay  was  blocked 
by  heavy  ice  and  we  could  not  get  inshore.  Once  Captain  Hall  and  Mr. 
Chester  started  across  the  floe.  When  we  had  made  fast  to  it  and 
made  for  the  land,  we  found  a  lead,  but  unfortunately,  however,  they 
neglected  to  make  the  signals  or  neglected  to  provide  for  that.  They 
came  back  and  informed  us,  and  when  the  lead  had  to  'be  tried  it  was 
closed  up  again. 

Question.  If  you  could  have  made  a  harbor  on  the  west  side  it  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  better  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  we  could  have  made  a  sledge-journey  along  the 
shore.  There  was  hardly  any  smooth  ice  in  the  vicinity  of  Polaris  Bay. 
Mr.  Bryan,  two  Esquimaux,  and  myself  went  over  the  whole  of  the 
smooth  ice,  and  it  did  not  extend  any  farther  than  from  Cape  Lnpton 
down  to  the  northernmost  cape  of  the  southern  fjiord.  It  was  all  the 
area  of  smooth  ice<  All  the  rest  was  so  hummocky  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  accomplish  two  or  three  miles  a  day.  When  Mr.  Meyer 
went  out  daring  the  spring,  to  take  some  angles  for  the  survey,  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  his  sled  behind  and  travel  on  foot,  only  to  get  out  far 
enough  to  get  sight-lines  to  some  parts  of  the  coast. 

Question.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  some  other  season  would  have 
been  more  favorable  for  harboring  on  the  west  side  f 

Answer.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt.  I  do  not  think  one  season  is 
exactly  like  the  other.  You  will  find  that  during  one  season  you  have  a 
good  deal  ot  wind,  or  low  temperatures,  and  the  consequence  of  it  is  that 
the  ii;e  will  freeze  in  hummocks. 

Question.  But  you  would  probably  be  more  helpless  if  you  were  cast 
adrift  and  wrecked  on  the  west  side  than  on  the  east,  there  not  being  so 
much  assistance  or  so  many  Esquimaux  settlements? 

Answer.  There  are  settlements  south  of  Cape  Isabella,  and  the  natives 
inform  us  that  those  Esquimaux  have  boats  with  which  they  could 
actually  cross  the  channel.  They  did  actually  cross  with  those  boats 
some  years  ago,  and  Jimmy  and  his  family  have  remained  on  the  Green- 
land coast ;  the  others  went  back.  ^ 

By  Commodore  Reynolds  :  1 

Question.  By  that  time  you  would  be  at  Smith's  Sound ;  but  the  qnes 
tion  is,  as  I  understand  it,  if  you  were  at  Orinnell  Land,  whether  you 
would  not  find  it  more  difficult  to  get  away  than  if  you  were  on  the  eas^ 
ern  side! 
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Answer.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  point  on  Smith's  Soand  from  where 
yoa  could  not  reach  the  Danish  settlement. 

By  Professor  Baird: 

Question.  I  mean  still  higher  up— in  latitude  81 — away  up  as  high  as 
you  can  go  on  the  west  side.  Would  you  do  just  as  you  did  on  this  last 
occasion,  go  on  the  west  side,  or  would  yon  go  on  the  east  side  f 

Answer.  As  long  as  I  had  got  ammunition  to  sustain  life  it  would 
make  no  difference ;  there  are  plenty  of  musk-oxen  there. 

By  the  Secretary  : 

Question.  Would  not  you  find  natives  at  as  high  latitudes  on  the  west 
shore  as  on  the  east  shore  f 

Answer.  Certainly ;  that  is  just  what  1  say.  The  natives  on  the  west 
shore  are,  perhaps,  a  little  more  to  the  south ;  but,  in  fact,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose there  is  any  danger  if  you  are  cast  on  shore  at  any  point  of  Ken- 
nedy or  Eobeson  Channel,  if  yon  have  only  dogs  and  sled  and  a  gun. 

Question.  Was  there  any  sickness  on  board  except  that  of  Captaiu 
Hall  f    Did  you  have  to  treat  any  one  of  the  party  f 

Answer.  We  had  a  little  scurvy  among  the  crew,  or  a  part  of  the 
crew,  the  first  winter.  The  steward  was  taken  sick  with  scurvy.  It  did 
not  amount  to  much ;  he  soon  got  over  it.  We  had  no  trouble  from  any 
coughs  or  colds;  in  fact,  nothing  whatever.  After  we  started  for  home 
Mr.  Meyer  had  the  scurvy  a  little,  and  during  last  winter  some  of  oar 
men  had  very  light  touches,  but  it  never  amounted  to  auyUiing.  We 
had  not  a  sick-list  during  the  cruise. 

By  the  Secretary  : 

Question.  Please  give  a  description  of  your  voyage  in  the  Arctic. 

Answer.  After  we  were  taken  on  board  of  the  Arctic  we  crossed  over 
in  the  Ravenscraig  to  the  west  side  of  Baffin's  Bay.  We  went  on  board 
the  Arctic  near  Cape  Hay.  We  landed  at  Cape  Hay  to  take  some  eggs 
on  board  from  the  resting-place,  and,  entering  different  inlets  at  Jjancas- 
ter  Sound,  we  took  our  way  down  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  landing  at 
Fury  Beach,  examining  the  remains  of  the  Fury  that  Parry  lost  at 
Fur\'  Beach.  Here  we  found  scattered  around  some  of  the  remains  of 
the  shi]) — a  lot  of  the  canned  provisions  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of  pres- 
ervation.   They  consisted  of  preserved  soups,  meat,  and  vegetables. 

Question.  Why  had  not  the  Esquimaux  got  those? 

Answer.  Because  there  were  none  there.  We  tasted  the  provisions, 
and  they  were  still  very  good.  They  were  just  as  fresh  as  if  they  bad 
been  left  there  a  short  time  since,  and  yet  they  had  been  there  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  There  was  even  some  leaf-tobacco  exposed  to  the  air 
in  barrels,  and  it  had  been  wet  several  times.  We  took  a  few  leaves 
along,  dried  and  smoothed  them,  and  they  had  not  lost  much  of  their 
favor.  Besides  that,  we  found  a  cairn  and  thought  it  contained  docu- 
ments, and  took  it  to  pieces.  But  it  proved  to  be  a  grave.  I  think 
most  likely  it  was  the  grave  of  one  of  Ross's  men. 

Question.  Had  this  place  never  been  visited  since  Parry's  time  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  when  Ross  had  to  abandon  the  Victory.  He  tried 
to  get  out  of  Lancaster  Sound,  but  he  had  to  come  back.  If  I  i*emein- 
ber  right  he  left  one  of  his  boats  at  Batty  Bay,  and  had  to  put  in  there 
during  the  winter  at  Fury  Beach.    He  built  a  house  there. 

Question.  How  do  you  know  they  were  not  his  provisions? 

Answer.  Because  he  could  not  carry  provisions  along  with  him ;  and 
for  another  reason,  that  these  provisions  had  the  government  mark  on 
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them.  They  had  the  broad  arrow  of  the  British  navy.  The  Ross  expe- 
dition was  a  private  expedition. 

Question.  Had  anybody  else  been  there  besides  Koss  before  yoa  went 
there? 

Answer.  As  mnch  as  I  know,  Parry  had  been  there,  and  Eoss.  In 
addition  to  these  we  found  two  English  muskets,  with  the  mark  of  1850 
on  them.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  expeditions  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  may  have  visited  this  i>lace,  though  I  cannot  now  recol- 
lect that  they  ever  did ;  perhaps  Kennedy.  We  were  on  a  boat  expe- 
dition to  the  south  shore  of  Greswell  Bay,  and,  strange  to  say,  we  found 
thirty  or  more  deserted  huts  of  Esquimaux,  built  with  the  skulls  of  the 
Greenland  whale.  We  found  some  ninety-six  skulls.  Captain  Mark- 
ham,  with  whom  I  made  this  journey  on  board  of  the  Arctic,  found  a 
piece  of  rib  belonging  to  a  walrus  that  had  been  cut  with  a  dull  instru- 
ment. 

Question.  Are  the  specimens  you  brought  home  of  great  impor- 
tance f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Among  the  specimens  that  I  brought  back  are 
some  very  valuable  ones  that  will  prove,  among  other  things,  that 
Oreenland  has  been  connected  with  America,  and  that  a  rupture  took 
place  in  the  direction  from  north  to  south.  We  found  that  certain  min- 
erals of  South  Greenland  have  been  deposited  as  far  north  as  latitude 
82^.  We  did  not  find  any  of  the  Silurian  limestone  which  composes  all 
the  rock  about  Polaris  Bay  and  the  newly  discovered  land  south  of 
Cape  Constitution,  showing  that  the  drift  was  formerly  from  south  to 
north  instead  of  from  north  to  south,  as  it  is  in  these  latitudes.  Besides 
that,  we  know  that  North  Greenland  has  been  rising,  because  we  found 
drift-wood  and  marine  shells  at  elevations  of  1,700  feet  and  more  above 
the  sea-level,  shells  that  are  found  alive  now  in  the  adjoining  sea.  Be- 
sides that,  marine  animals  have  been  found  in  fresh-water  lakes,  at  an 
elevation  of  38  feet.  The  land  at  some  places  rises  in  terraces,  each 
terrace  indicating  one  period  of  an  upheaval.  This  is  the  land  at  Po- 
laris Bay.  It  has  corresponding  formations  in  Prince  Kegent's  Inlet 
and  vicinity* 

By  Professor  Baird  : 

Qnestion.  The  west  coast  of  Norway  is  rising,  is  it  not? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir:  to  a  certain  latitude,  and  then  it  is  sinking. 

Qnestion.  What  do  you  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  tides  of  Polaris 
Bay  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  rather  than  the  At- 
lantic f 

Answer.  As  a  general  rule  you  find  that  the  night-tides  along  Green- 
land are  very  much  higher  than  those  that  occur  during  the  day ;  and 
there  is  hardly  any  difference  at  Polaris  Bay.  Besides  that,  we  find  that 
along  the  west  coast  of  Spitzbergen  high  water  occurs  earlier  the  higher 
we  get  north.  Consequently  the  said  coast  must  be  under  the  influence 
of  two  diiferent  tides. 

Qnestion.  Do  you  infer  from  this  fact  that  there  is  an  open-sea  con- 
nection between  Eobeson  Channel  and  the  Pacific? 

Answer.  Certainly.  I  have  no  doubt  you  can  make  a  northwest  pas- 
sage if  the  ice  does  not  obstruct  you. 

By  Commodore  Reynolds: 

Question.  The  high  water  where  Dr.  Kane  was  occurred  later  than 
with  you. 
Answer.  Certainly.    Kane  had  the  Atlantic  tide,  and  his  tide  came 
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from  tbe  south,  while  oar  tide  came  from  the  north.  Kane's  cotidal 
hour  is  later  than  ours.  Our  tide,  as  I  say,  came  from  tbe  north,  as 
proved  by  tbe  establishment.  We  find  by  our  observations  that  our  tide 
came  from  tbe  north,  while  Kane's  tides,  according  to  his  accouut,  came 
from  tbe  south.  Ours  came  earlier  than  his,  consequently  ours  could 
not  have  been  the  later  effects  of  his  tide,  but  must  be  an  inde})endent 
effect  coming  from  tbe  north.  I  therefore  conclude  at  Polaris  Bay  the 
tides  were  the  Pacific  tides,  not  the  Atlantic.  Tbe  establishment  at 
Polaris  Bay,  occurring  earlier  than  at  Rensselaer  Harbor,  proves  that 
our  tide  must  be  a  different  one  from  that  of  Kane. 

Examination  of  the  witness  beingconcluded,  tbe  commission  adjourned 
until  tomorrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 


Washington,  October  18, 1873. 
Examination  of  Dr.  Emil  Bessels  resumed : 

Question.  Please  take  this  book  (Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  Explorations,  and 
the  Second  Grinnell  Exploration)  and  examine  the  map  in  the  fore  part  of 
it  representing  Kane's  explorations,  and  state  what  corrections  you 
are  enabled  to  suggest  as  the  result  of  your  own  observations. 

Answer.  In  tbe  first  place,  there  exists  another  map — a  second  map — 
from  tbe  revised  materials,  in  the  Contributions  of  the  Smithsonian  In* 
stitution.  That  map  has  been  constructed  by  means  of  observation  and 
dead-reckoning,  and  in  consequence  of  that  we  find  that  the  most  of  the 
l>ositions  are  too  far  north  on  this  map.  With  regard  to  this  map,  be- 
ginning with  Cape  Constitution,  we  ought  to  place  it,  as  I  mentioned 
yesterday,  in  latitude  80^  25'  instead  of  81^.  Very  likely  the  trend  of 
Humboldt  Glacier  must  be  shifted  a  great  deal  toward  tbe  eastward. 
The  northernmost  point  of  tbe  discoveries  of  Kane,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  channel,  as  laid  down  by  astronomical  observations,  is  Magarie's  or 
.  Cache  Island.  The  rest  of  the  coast-line,  in  a  certain  direction,  is  cor- 
rect,  being  based  on  a  system  of  tri^ngulation.  In  regard  to  the  west 
coast,  ve  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  mention  that  where  Maury  Bay,  No. 
25  on  this  map,  is  situated,  a  large  sound  ought  to  be  shown  as  discov- 
ered by  Dr.  Hayes,  and  verified  by  tbe  Esquimaux  of  Etau,  who  actu- 
ally traveled  through  said  sound.  This  sound  proves  Ellsmere  Land  to 
be  an  island.  The  sound  itself  is  connected,  very  likely,  with  Jones's 
Sound. 

Morton  ascended  an  elevation  of  500  feet,  and  it  would  be  important 
to  know  how  far  he  could  actually  see,  because  Mount  Parry,  put  down 
as  the  northernmost  peak  seen  by  Morton,  does  not,  in  reality,  exist,  tbe 
land  to  tbe  south  of  Lady  Franklin  Bay  being  of  an  entirely  different 
character  from  that  of  the  north.  The  former  is  mountainous,  with  a 
great  number  of  peaks,  like  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  while  the  latter 
consists  of  a  level,  high  plateau,  with  but  a  few  bills.  I  tried  to  find 
the  original  survey  of  Kane,  but  I  could  not  succeed.  Parts  of  it  are 
preserved  at  tbe  Coast  Survey,  but  other  parts  were  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Unfortunately,  they  were  destroyed  in  the  tire  that  took  place 
at  that  building  some  years  ago. 

.  Besides  that,  tbe  details  of  the  west  coast  do  not  correspond  to  what 
in  reality  exists.  The  trend  is  also  difierent,  being  more  in  an  easterly 
and  westerly  direction.  Instead  of  an  open  polar  sea,  as  indicated  by- 
Kane,  we  found  tbe  land  continuing,  trending  to  the  north  and  north- 
east up  to  latitude  81^,  above  Cape  Constitution. 

Question.  Take  Hayes's  map  and  state  what  corrections  you  would 
.suggest  in  regard  to  that.    You  have  the  chart  of  Hayes  before  you, 
as  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  January,  1SG5. 
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Answer.  I  have  another  chart,  contained  in  the  open  i)oh\r  sea  nar- 
rative of  Dr.  I.  I.  Hayes,  published  in  1867.  We  lind  that  there  are 
discrepancies  in  these  two  charts.  I  refer  to  the  plot  produced  the  other 
day,  and  in  looking  at  it  we  see  that  all  Hciyes  seems  to  have  done  is  to 
have  shifted  the  coastline,  as  laid  down  by  Kane  and  Morton,  a  little 
to  the  westward,  and  making  the  different  bays  and  inlets  a  little  deeper. 
Comparing  the  chart  in  the  narrative  with  that  in  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, we  find  an  island  in  the  former  in  Carl  Bitter  Bay  which  is 
not  laid  down  in  the  latter.  Besides  that,  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  on  the 
former,  terminates  in  a  narrow  inlet,  abreast  of  which  two  islands  are 
situated.  «The  Smithsonian  Institution  map  does  not  show  the  two 
islands  nor  the  inlet  alluded  to. 

In  regard  to  the  trend  of  Grinncll  Land  coast  we  noticed  the  same 
fact  as  stated  when  looking  at  the  chart  of  Kane.  The  northernmost 
point  reached  by  Hayes  on  his  Arctic  expiedition  is  reached  in  81o  31.5', 
obtained  by  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  on  the  17th  of  May,  1861. 
We  all  know  that  in  such  high  latitudes  the  meridian  altitude  of  the 
sun  is  not  readily  established,  and  x)<^rhaps  the  error  of  observation 
may  sometimes  be  considerable. 

In  regard  to  the  land  north  of  Lady  Franklin  Bay  I  have  to  make 
the.  same  statement  I  gave  before ;  that  is,  that  it  is  a  high  plateau 
and  not  mountains,  as  Hayes  states  it.  Besides  that,  deep  bays,  like 
Peterman's  Bay  and  Lincoln  Bay,  do  not  seem  to  exist — at  least  we  were 
not  able  to  perceive  them  from  the  Greenland  coast  right  opposite. 
Cape  Union  could  not  be  identified,  and  does  not  seem  to  project  any 
above  any  of  the  other  massive  of  the  coast. 

When  we  were  at  the  farthest  point  the  ship  made,  just  a  little  south- 
east of  Cape  Union,  we  had  the  best  possible  chance  that  we  could  have 
to  have  seen  it,  but  we  could  not  see  any  deep  indentation,  and  besides 
that  we  found  the  indentations  much  deeper  on  the  chart  in  the  narra- 
tive than  they  are  in  the  Smithsonian  chart.  It  seems  to  us  that  Lady 
Franklin  Bay  is  a  sound,  on  account  of  the  setting  in  of  the  ice  at  a 
pretty  brisk  rate;  and,  standing  on  the  summit  of  Cape  Lupton,  an  ele- 
vation of  1,000  feet,  we  perceived  a  distinct  separation  of  the  north 
coast  from  something  that  seemed  to  be  an  island — a  large  island — in  the 
middle  of  the  bay.  On  Hayes's  chart  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  it 
is  marked  Sylvia  Mount,  and  on  the  narrative  chart  it  is  not  marked  at 
an.    Mr.  Meyer  has  given  it  on  his  chart  as  Mount  Grinnell. 

The  little  island  on  which  we  encamped  on  our  sled  at  the  northern 
point  of  the  Southern  Fjiord  is  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Cape  Con- 
stitution, as  laid  down  on  Kane's  first  chart. 

Dr.  Bessels  here  submitted  a  memorandum  of  the  most  imx)ortant  dis- 
coveries of  the  expedition,  namely : 

The  results  of  the  expedition  may  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows : 

1.  The  Polaris  reached  82^  IC  N.,  a  higher  latitude  than  has  been 
attained  by  any  other  ship; 

2.  The  navigability  of  Kennedy  Channel  has  been  proved  beyond  a 
doubt ; 

3.  Upwards  of  700  miles  of  coast-line  have  been  discovered  and  sur- 
veyed ; 

4.  The  insularity  of  Greenland  has  been  proven  ;  and 

5.  Numerous  observations  have  been  made  relating  to  astronomy, 
magnetism,  force  of  gravity,  ocean  physics,  meteorology,  zoology,  eth- 
nology, botany,  and  geology,  the  records  of  which  were  kept  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  supplied  by  the  National  Academy,  and  sumo 
of  the  results  of  which  wo  propose  briefly  to  enumerate. 
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A. — Astronomy. 

Great  care  was  taken  in  detenniiiing  a  reliable  meridian  at  Thank- 
God  Harbor.  Soon  after  entering  winter-quarters  an  observatory  was 
erected  on  tbe  shore,  thirty-four  feet  above  mean  sea  level,  and  the 
transit  instrument  stationed  there. 

The  longitude  of  this  station  was  determined  by  the  observation  of— 

300  lunar  distances ; 

A  number  of  moon  culminations ; 

A  great  number  of  star  transits  ; 

A  number  of  star  occultations ;  and 

A  great  number  of  altitudes  of  the  sun  on  or  near  the  prime  vertical 

Its  latitude,  by  the  observation  of — 

A  great  number  of  circummeridian  altitudes  of  the  sun.  and 

A  number  of  altitudes  of  stars. 

All  of  these  observations  were  lost,  but  a  number  of  the  results  have 
been  preserved  which  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  position  of  this  sta- 
tion. 

The  instruments  used  in  the  above  observations  were  a  Wiirdemann 
transit  and  Gambey  sextants  divided  to  10'^  The  expedition  carried  six 
box  chronometers  made  by  Negus,  three  of  which  indicated  sidereal  time, 
and  four  pocket  chronometers,  by  different  English  makers.  These 
time-pieces  were  compared  every  day  at  precisely  the  same  time,  and 
the  result  entered  in  the  chronometer-journal. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  observations,  £0  sets  of  pendulum  ex- 
periments were  made,  which  are  saved,  but  the  observations  for  time 
belonging  to  them  are  lost. 

B. — Magnetism. 

The  magnetic  observations  obtained  were  more  complete  than  any 
others  ever  before  made  in  the  arctic  regions.  The  instruments  supplied 
were : 

One  unifilar  declinometer ; 

One  dip  circle,  with  Lloyd^s  needles; 

One  theodolite;  and 

Several  piismatic  compasses. 

The  observations  on  variation  of  declination  were  registered  at  Got- 
tingen  time,  and  were  continued  for  five  months.  Headings  taken 
hourly.  Besides  that,  three  term  days  were  observed  every  month,  ac- 
cording to  the  Gottingen  regulations,  one  of  these  term  days  corre- 
sponding with  the  day  accepted  by  all  the  magnetic  stations.  Further, 
a  number  of  observations  were  tiiken  either  with  the  theodolite  or  the 
prismatic  compass.  Whenever  possible,  the  dip  was  observed,  aud 
several  sets  of  observations  on  relative  and  absolute  intensity  aud  of 
the  moment  of  inertia  were  obtained. 

C.— Ocean  Physkcs. 

Unfortunately  there  was  not  much  opportunity  for  taking  soundings. 
About  12  were  obtained  along  the  coast  of  Grinnell  Land,  which  prove 
that  the  hundred-fathom  line  follows  the  coast  at  a  distance  of  about  15 
miles  in  Smith  Sound.  One  of  these  soundings  (90  fatnoms)  proved 
highly  interesting,  containing  an  organism  of  lower  type  than  the 
Bathybius  discovered  by  the  English  dredging  expedition.  It  was 
named  Frotobathyhius  robesonii. 

A  number  of  deep-sea  temperatures  were  taken  with  corresponding 
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observatioDA  on  the  density  of  the  water.  Following  the  const  of  W^st 
Greenland  the  limits  of  the  Gulf  Stream  were  ascertained.  Specimens 
of  water  from  different  depths  were  preserved  in  bottles,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, lost. 

As  soon  as  the  vessel  was  fairly  frozen  in  a  tide-gauge  was  erected 
over  a  square  hole  cut  in  the  ice-floe,  and  kept  open  continually ;  the 
puUy  and  rope  were  supported  by  a  tripod  of  oars.  A  rope  to  which  a 
wooden  scale,  divided  into  feet  and  inches,  was  fastened,  was  carried 
through  a  block  attached  to  the  tripod.  One  end  of  the  rope  was  an- 
chored at  the  bottom  by  means  of  two  thirty-two  pound  shot,  and  a 
counterpoise  was  attached  to  the  other  end  to  keep  the  rope  properly 
stretched.  This  apparatus  was  tested  by  a  series  of  scale  readings  with 
corresponding  soundings,  and  proved  to  work  very  satisfactorily.  The 
observations  comprise  eight  lunations,  the  readings  being  taken  hourly, 
half-hourly,  and  in  some  instances  every  ten  minutes,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  moment  of  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

D.— Meteorology. 

After  having  entered  winter-quarters  meteorological  observations, 
which  up  to  this  time  had  been  made  three-hourly,  were  made  every 
hour,  Washington  time.  The  register  contained  observations  on  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  atmospheric  pressure,  psychrometrical  observa- 
tion, direction  and  force  of  wind,  api)earance  of  the  sky,  slate  of  weather, 
and  both  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation.  Besides,  all  extraordinary 
meteorological  phenomena  were  carefully  noted. 

For  the  registration  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  mercurial  ther- 
mometers were  used  for  temperatures  down  to  — 35  ^F. ;  for  lower  ranges 
spirit  instruments  being  compared  at  intervals  of  10  degrees.  As  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  mercurial  or  aneroid  barometers  were  used. 
As  it  was  not  supposed  that  psychrometrical  observations  could  be  fa- 
vorably conducted  at  very  low  temperatures,  the  expedition  was  not 
supplied  with  the  suitable  instruments.  For  that  reason  two  uncolored 
spirit  thermometers  were  selected  and  used,  the  readings  of  which 
agreed.  As  check  observations  the  dew-point  was  determined  by  means 
of  Eegnault's  apparatus.  To  measure  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  Eobin- 
son's  anemometer  usually  served.  The  distance  traveled  by  the  wind 
was  noted  hourly,  at  the  same  intervals  of  time.  The  velocity  of  the 
wind  was  determined  either  by  the  same  instrument  or  by  means  of 
Casella's  current-meter.  These  observations  on  the  winds,. combined 
with  those  on  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  will  form  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  physical  geography. 

It  was  not  thought  essential  to  procure  photographs  of  the  clouds,  as 
they  do  not  differ  in  their  general  character  from  those  in  more  south- 
erly latitudes.  The  only  remaikable  fact  to  be  noticed  is  that  sometimes 
cirri  could  be  observed  at  very  low  altitudes  among  stratus  clouds, 
which,  however,  is  not  surprising  if  their  mode  of  formation  is  taken  into 
account. 

Special  attention  was  devoted  to  the  anrora  borealis,  which  occurred 
frequently,  but  rarely  showed  brilliant  colors,  never  bright  enough  to 
proiluce  a  spectrum.  Whenever  necessary  one  observer  was  stationed 
at  the  magnetometer  and  the  other  out  doors,  the  former  observing  the  mo- 
tions of  the  magnet,  while  the  other  was  watching  the  changes  in  the 
phenomenon  and  taking  sketches.  Although  an  electroscope  and  elec- 
trometer were  set  up,  and  the  electricsil  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
frequently  tested.  In  no  instance  could  the  least  amount  of  electricity  be 
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detected.  The  amonnt  of  precipitation  was  measured  as  carefally  as 
the  violent  gales  would  permit,  by  means  of  a  rain-gauge  supplied  with 
a  funnel.  In  February,  ns  soon  as  the  sun  re-appeared,  observations  on 
solar  radiation  were  commenced,  and  continued  throughout  the  entire 
summer.  The  instruments  employed  were  a  common  black-bulb  ther- 
mometer, and  one  in  vacuo;  both  exposed  on  white  cotton. 

E,— Zoology  and  Botany. 

The  collections  of  natural  history  are  nearly  entirely  lost.  With  the 
exception  of  two  small  cases  containg  animals,  minerals,  and  one  pack- 
age of  plants,  nothing  could  be  rescued.  The  character  of  the  fauna  is 
iSTorth  American,  as  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  the  lemming  and  the 
musk  ox.  Nine  species  of  mammals  were  found,  four  of  which  are  seals. 
The  birds  are  represented  by  twenty-one  species.  The  number  of  s{)ecies 
of  iuaects  is  about  fifteen,  viz:  'one  beetle,  four  butterflies,  six  diptera, 
one  bumble-bee,  and  several  ichneumons,  parasites  in  caterpillars. 
Further,  two  species  of  spiders  and  several  mites  were  found.  The  ani- 
mals of  lower  grade  are  not  ready  j-et  for  examination. 

The  flora  is  richer  than  could  be  expected,  as  not  less  than  seventeen 
phaneragamic  plants  were  collected,  besides  three  mosses,  three  lichens, 
and  five  fresh-water  algae. 

F. — Geology. 

Although  theformation  of  the  Upper  Silurian  limestone,  which  seems  to 
constitute  the  whole  west  coast  north  of  Humboldt  Glacier,  is  very  uniform, 
some  highly  interesting  and  important  observations  have  been  made. 
It  was  fouiid  that  the  laud  is  rising,  as  indicated,  for  instance,  by  the 
occurrence  of  marine  animals  in  a  fresh- water  lake  more  than  30  feet 
above  the  sea-level  and  far  out  of  reach  of  the  spring-tides.  Wherever 
the  locality  was  favorable  the  land  is  covered  by  drift,  sometimes  con- 
taining very  characteiistic  lithological  specimens,  the  identification  of 
which  with  rocks  in  South  Greenland  was  a  very  easily  accomplished 
task.  For  instance,  garnets  of  unusually  large  size  were  found  in  latitude 
81^  30',  having  marked  mineralogical  oharacteristics  by  which  the  iden- 
tity with  some  garnets  from  Fiskenaes  was  established.  Drawing  a 
conclusion  from  such  observations  it  became  evident  that  the  m»in  line 
of  the  drift,  indicating  the  direction  of  its  motion,  runs  from  south  to 
north. 

It  would  lead  too  far  to  enter  into  detail  with  regard  to  numerous 
miscellaneous  observations  that  were  made  besides  those  mentioned 
above. 


Examination  of  Emil  Schuman. 

1  was  born  in  Dresden,  capital  of  Saxony.  My  profession  is  that  of 
an  engineer  of  bridge  and  road  building,  and  laying  out  streets,  &c.  I 
am  thirty  years  of  age.  I  joined  the  Polaris  expedition  in  Washington 
before  it  started.  I  joined  it  here  as  chief  engineer  of  the  steam-depart- 
ment. I  went  on  the  Polaris  to  New  York,  New  London,  and  Greenland, 
and  arrived  at  Disco  and  lay  there  until  the  Congress  came.  W^e  took 
.provisions  in  there,  and  also  coal,  and  started  for  Upernavik.  Nothing 
that  I  know  of  of  any  note  happened  at  Disco.  At  Upernavik  we  took 
dogs,  sealskin,  &c.,  and  then  started  for  the  north.    From  Upernavik 
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we  started  up  past  Fitzclarence  Eock.  I  made  a  drawing  of  that  at  the 
time.  We  foaud  near  FitzelareDce  Eock  great  quantities  of  pack-ice. 
The  water,  however,  got  clear  pretty  soon  again,  and  we  worked  through 
with  steam.  We  used  steam  all  tbe  while,  not  having  our  sails  up  at 
all.  We  steamed  up  in  the  ice  as  high  as  82^  16'.  Th(;jb  is  as  high  as  it 
is  made  by  the  last  correct  obseryatlon.  Captain  Hall  thought  at  first 
that  we  had  been  still  farther  up.  He  said  we  had  reached  as  high  as 
820  26'.  When  we  got  to  that  point  we  saw  that  there  was  no  chance 
to  get  any  farther;  we  therefore  made  fast  to  au  icefloe  and  came 
back.  I  think  it  was  the  1st  of  September  when,  an  ice-floe  coming 
against  us,  the  vessel  got  a  nip.  Captain  Hall  thought  we  were  in  great 
danger,  and  ordered  the  provisions  to  be  taken  onto  the  ice.  All  hands 
were  set  to  work  at  this  duty.  He  told  me  to  make  a  sketch  of  the 
position  of  the  Polaris,  and  I  did  so.  That  sketch  ha>s  been  preserved. 
As  soon  as  the  danger  passed  away  we  brought  the  provisions  on  board 
again.  We  found  that  we  had  drifted  down  a  good  deal  to  the 
south  by  the  current.  Then  we  came  out  of  the  ice  into  open 
water  again.  That,  I  think,  was  in  the  night,  from  the  3d  to  the 
4th  of  September.  We  steamed  northeast  and  reached  81°  38', 
where  we  went  into  winter-quarters.  Captain  Hall  then  gave 
an  order  to  keep  steam  up  all  the  time  until  we  were  frozen  in,  in  case 
something  should  happen.  Then  the  next  day  he  thought  he  could  find 
another  harbor  farther  south,  and  told  me  to  get  steam  up.  We  steamed 
south,  but  did  not  succeed.  We  then  came  back  again  to  the  same 
place.  I  think  five  days  after  that  he  told  me  not  to  fire  up  any  more. 
Then  I  went  to  work  and  took  the  engine  and  everything  apart,  all  the 
pipes,  &c.,  so  they  would  not  freeze  up.  Expansion  might  have  caused  them 
to  burst.  The  next  thing  that  occurred  was  Captain  Hall's  going  off  on 
a  sled  journey.  I  really  forget  when  it  was  that  he  started.  I  had 
everything  written  down  and  then  lost  the  memorandum.  I  know  that 
he  was  gone  fourteen  days.  He  had  divine  service  every  Sunday,  and 
one  day  he  told  us  that  he  was  going  musk-ox  hunting.  Dr.  Bessels 
and  Mr.  Chester  had  been  on  such  an  excursion,  and  had  brought  one 
back,  and  he  thought  there  must  be  plenty  of  musk-oxen  in  the 
country  there,  and  so  he  gave  it  put  that  he  was  going  musk-ox  hunt- 
.  ing  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  fresh  meat  for  the  winter  time.  That 
is  the  only  thing  that  I  knew  of.  I  knew  of  no  other  purpose.  He  theu 
went  on  this  musk-ox  hunting  excursion.  He  started  with  one  sled,  but 
afterward  sent  back  for  another.  I  think  he  took  with  him  some  four- 
teen dogs.  Mr.  Chester  and  the  two  Esquimaux,  Joe  and  Hans,  accom- 
panied him.  He  was  over  fourteen  days  away,  I  am  sure.  He 
came  back  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  bringing  nothing  with  him. 
He  said  he  could  find  nothing.  When  he  came  back  I  met  him 
on  the  vessel  just  as  he  came  on  board,  and  I  asked  him  how  he  felt. 
He  said  "pretty  well.''  Then  he  went  into  his  cabin  and  I  went 
into  my  room.  In  the  evening  when  I  came  into  the  cabin  I  found 
him  sick  in  bed.  I  had  at  that  time  myself  a  very  bad  cough  and 
remained  on  board  of  the  ship  most  of  the  time.  The  next  day  I  asked 
Dr.  Bessels  if  he  could  give  me  something  for  my  cough.  He  said  that 
I  should  remain  in  the  room.  I  went  into  the  cabin  where  Captain  Hall 
was, and  I  was  there  in  the  cabin  with  Captain  Hall  during  the  whole  four- 
teen days  he  was  sick ;  I  only  went  out  when  I  had  occasion  to.  Beinp: 
in  there  so  much  of  the  time  I  heard  everything  that  was  said,  excei)t 
when  I  was  asleep,  of  course.  In  a  short  time  he  got  delirious  and  re- 
mained so  for  the  first  three  days.  He  really  did  not  know  what  he  was 
doing  or  saying.    The  fourth  day  his  head  was  clearer,  and  I  thought 
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be  was  getting  better.  He  could  speak  and  we  tbongbt  he  was  all  right. 
Then  he  laid  down  in  his  bed  and  jumped  up  and  got  crazy  again.  He 
would  take  his  Look  and  commence  to  write  and  tben  walk  around  in 
the  cabin  and  suddenly  cbange  right  off  again.  It  was  not  three  da^'S 
after  that  before  he  was  dead.  He  got  very  sick  that  night,  and  I  believe 
on  tlie  8th  of  November  he  died.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber I  beard  him  call  tbe  doctor  and  say  to  him,  ^'Doctor,  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness,"  and  in  the  morning  at  3  o'clock,  I  think 
it  was,  of  tbe  8tb,  be  was  dead.  He  never  said  a  word  more  than  what  I 
have  just  alluded  to  as  having  been  said  to  tbe  doctor  that  I  ever  heard 
after  that.  He  laid  perfectly  quiet — could  notmove  his  leftside  three  daja 
before  bis  death.  I  do  not  think  that  he  had  paralysis  when  be  was  first 
taken  sick.  I  observed  tbat  be  was  better,  and  tben  I  saw  that  he  could 
not  move  the  leit  arm  at  all,  and  when  he  walked  in  the  cabin,  aft.er  he 
got  better,  that  was  hanging  down  all  the  time.  I  do  not  think  he  had 
any  diiiiculty  in  moving  his  left  leg,  but  I  always  saw  tbat  arm  hanging 
down.  Wben  he  got  into  bed  he  would  take  hold  himself  of  his  lett  arm 
with  his  right  and  lift  it  up.  I  never  noticed  him  in  any  kind  of  stupor. 
I  have  seen  bim  sleep  heavy,  and  be  seemed,  at  times,  to  sleep  very  welL 
He  would  ask  sometimes  wbat  that  blue  tbing  was  coming  out  of  the 
mouth  of  some  person,  and  then  he  would  call  different  people  at  times, 
and  wben  they  came  be  would  call  for  some  one  else.  Most  of  the  time 
the  doctor  was  in  the  room.  He  accused  Mr.  Cbester  of  trying  to  shoot 
bim.  He  would  say  to  him,  "I  am  not  afraid  of  your  powder."  At  one 
time  he  sprang  out  of  bed  and  grabbed  hold  of  him.  Captain  Tyson 
and  Captain  Buddington  seized  Captain  Hall  and  put  bim  into  bed  again. 
Whenever  they  heaid  a  noise  in  tbe  cabin  they  would  come  in  to  see 
what  the  trouble  was.  Tbe  cook  was,  at  first,  always  by  his  side,  bat 
Captain  Hall  made  him  go  away ;  he  said  he  did  not  want  him  in  the 
cabin  with  him  any  more.  He  thought  he  was  going  to  kill  him.  I 
never  heard  him  speak  about  poison  in  any  connection  ;  but  everytbinic 
he  would  eat  he  would  first  make  us  taste  it.  I  never,  however,  as  I 
say,  heard  bim  speak  of  poison. 

I  used  to  taste  his  food  myself.  He  had  a  certain  kind  of  beans  tbat 
he  sometimes  ate.  I  do  not  know  tbe^name  of  them.  I  tried  tbat,  also. 
Everything  that  he  ate  somebody  had,  in  the  first  place,  to  eat  of.  I 
never  heard  him  say  what  was  his  reason.  1  am  sure  I  never  heard  him 
speak  about  poison.  When  he  thought  he  had  ofiended  anyone  he 
would,  after  a  while,  beg  his  pardon.  He  begged  my  pardon  about  ten 
times.  He  used  to  say  to  me,  ^^  Mr.  Schuman,  if  I  ever  did  wrong  to 
you,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  am  extremely  sorry."  He  said  this  to  most 
every  one.  At  one  time  be  called  Captain  Buddington  and  told  him 
in  Ciise  he  should  die  tbat  he,  Captain  Buddington,  should  go  to  the 
north  pole  and  not  come  back  before  he  bad  reached  it.  Captain  Bud> 
dington  had  to  promise  him  that  he  would  do  so.  That  was  about  five 
or  six  days  belore  his  death.  He  was  then  a  little  better.  Tbat  was  the 
only  time  1  heard  him  say  anything  about  going  to  die.  He  said  he 
would  not  live  until  tbe  next  day,  but  he  lived  about  six  days  afterward. 
He  did  not  say  anything  in  my  presence  as  to  what  he  thought  was  the 
matter  with  him.  He  did  not  seem  to  notice  bis  iiaralysis.  He  did  not 
talk  much  about  it.  Hannah  was  sometimes  in  bis  room,  and  Joe  and 
Hans  sometimes  came  in.  Dr.  Bessels  was  with  him  most  of  tbe  time. 
All  these  in  the  cabin,  Mr.  Me^er,  the  cook,  the  steward,  and  myself, 
were  with  him  a  greater  part  of  the  time.  From  tbe  fact  of  my  suffer- 
ing with  the  cold  1  have  spoken  of,  I  was  in  the  cabin  myself  ueiu  ly  all 
the  time  and  saw  nearly  everything  that  happened.    I  had  a  very  severe 
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cold  and  not  able  at  times  to  speak.  I  will  state  that  Captain  Hall  was 
kindly  taken  care  of  by  every  one.  The  doctor  was  especially  kind  to 
him  and  did  everything  he  could.  The  doctor,  for  instance,  had  a  string 
on  his  arm  and  he  made  that  fast  to  the  arm  of  Captain  Hall,  so  that, 
in  case  the  captain  wished  anything,  he  had  only  to  pull  the  string  and 
that  would  notify  the  doctor.  Thvre  were  very  few  hours,  indeed,  that  the 
doctor  had  sleep.  The  string  was  frequently  pulled  by  Captain  Hall.  He 
seemed  to  want  him  all  the  time.  He  would  not  tiike  medicine,  however. 
I  saw  the  doctor  attempt  to  give  him  medicine,  but  he  would  not  take 
it.  Captain  Buddington,  Mr.  Chester,  and  all  of  them  begged  him  to 
take  m^'dicine  in  order  that  he  might  get  better.  He  did  take  a  little. 
He  could  not  eat  much.  I  did  not  see  him  eat  things  that  the  doctor 
did  not  want  him  to  eat.  He  never  took  any  great  notice  of  the  doctor 
in  that  respect.  I  did  not  see  him  himself  open  any  canned  meat;8  to 
eat ;  I  heard  it  stated  that  he  did  so,  but  I  do  not  think  he  did.  I  used 
to  open  some  canned  meats  for  him,  but  he  would  not  eat  it  j  he  gave  it 
away  again.  He  used  to  ask  for  everything.  TVe  used  to  indulge  him 
by  preparing  such  things  for  him  as  he  expressed  a  wish  for,  knowing 
that  he  would  not  eat  them  when  they  were  given  to  him. 

I  believed  then,  and  believe  now,  that  Captain  Hall  died  a  natural 
death.  I  saw  my  father  die  just  in  the  same  way  that  he  did.  I  knew 
right  off  when  Captain  Hall  was  dying.  I  did  not  have  then,  and  have 
not  now,  any  suspicion  as  regards  Captain  Hall  not  having  died  a  nat- 
ural death.  1  do  not  think  any  person  on  board  the  vessel  had.  I  never 
heard  it  intimated  that  he  died  from  any  other  than  a  natural  cause 
nntil  I  got  to  Dundee,  and  then  I  saw  some  such  intimations  in  the 
papers.  After  he  died  we  made  a  coffin  and  buried  him.  His  journal 
and  papers  were  all  saved,  I  think.  The  captain  took  them  in  charge : 
he  pat  them  in  a  tin  box,  and  read  them,  and  we  all  read  them.  I  did 
not  read  them  myself,  because  I  could  not  read  Captain  Hall's  hand- 
writing. I  tried  to  do  so,  but  could  not.  His  journal  was  kept  in  a 
book  like  this,  (referring  to  one  of  the  books  upon  the  table.)  There 
was  not  much  writing  in  the  book.  He  commenced  to  write  in  it  when 
we  were  in  winter-quarters.  He  never  did  anything  before  that.  Mr. 
Meyer  kept  his  journal  before  that  time. 

Captain  Buddington  took  command  after  Captain  Hall's  death,  and 
Dr.  Bessels  took  charge  of  the  sledge-journeys  and  the  scientific 
observations.  The  discipline  of  the  ship  was  very  good  with  both  Cap- 
tain Hall  and  Captain  Buddington.  It  was  just  the  same  with  Captain 
Baddingtou  as  it  was  with  Captain  Hall,  only  we  had  a  lif^le  more  lib- 
erty than  we  had  when  Captain  Hall  was  in  command.  Captain  Bud- 
dington told  me  that  he  had  to  give  this  liberty  to  the  men  in  order  to 
prevent  the  men  from  getting  sick.  He  seemed  to  regard  it  as  neces- 
sary that  the  men  should  have  more  or  less  k*eedom.  He  contended 
that  that  was  the  only  way  to  keep  sickness  away  from  the  men.  The 
discipline,  however,  was  well  preserved  all  the  while.  I  never  heard 
one  word  out  of  the  way.  There  was  no  disorder  in  the  ship  after  Cap- 
tain Hall's  death,  that  I  am  aware  of.  There  may  have  been  forward  in 
the  forecastle,  but  I  did  not  know  of  it.  As  regards  Captain  Budding- 
ton's  habits  of  drinking  I  will  say  that  Captain  Buddington  was  tipsy 
sometimes,  but  I  saw  Captain  Tyson  drunk  like  the  old  mischief.  I 
saw  Captain  Tyson  when  he  could  scarcely  move  along.  We  were  in 
winter  quarters  at  the  time.  That  was  after  Captain  Hall's  death. 
After  a  while  there  was  noticing  more  to  drink.  I  think  there  was  only 
abont  one  hundred  bottles  of  whisky  on  board.  There  was  no  general 
drunkenness  on  board  at  all.    Captain  Buddington  was  drunk,  I  think| 
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once  or  twice.  We  remained  in  oar  winter-quarters  until  the  12th  of 
August.  During  that  winter  I  wrote  a  journal,  but  I  lost  it.  I  made 
the  drawings,  and  during  that  time  copied  them  off.  I  had  put  the  ma- 
chinery back  again  in  the  spring.  When  the  temperature  was  warm 
enough  to  admitof  it,  I  connected  every  one  of  the  parts.  Thei^  was  some 
little  repairing  to  be  done.  During  the  spring  we  found  that  the  ship  was 
in  a  leaky  condition.  I  told  the  captain  about  it.  I  said  to  hiai  that  there 
must  be  a  leak  in  thcf  vessel.  He  said,  "O,  no;  it  is  the  water  running 
off  i'rom  the  melting  snow."  1  told  him  that  I  did  not  think  that  would 
make  as  much  water  as  there  was.  We  then  commenced  to  examine 
the  ship,  and  Captain  Buddington  found  the  leak  outside.  It  was  for- 
ward at  the  stem,  6  feet.  The  stem  was  broken.  I  do  not  know  what 
could  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  but  I  know  that  on  the  2lst  of  October, 
at  the  time  we  had  a  northeast  gale,  we  broke  out  of  winter-quarters 
and  went  adrift.  As  soon  as  we  saw  that  we  were  adrift,  and  noticed 
that  there  was  danger  for  us  all.  Captain  Buddington  ordered  the  sec- 
ond anchor  out.  We  threw  it  out,  and  it  got  aground,  and  the  vessel 
swung  around  onto  the  iceberg ;  there  we  made  fast.  One  of  the  sail- 
ors went  out  and  fastened  a  hook  into  the  berg — we  had  fearful 
weather — that  is  all  that  saved  us.  The  next  day  the  weather  got 
better,  and  we  saw  that  we  had  all  around  us  open  water.  The  third  day 
after  that,  when  we  were  frozen  in,  we  could  walk  on  the  ice  again.  Cap- 
tain Buddington  then  ordered  us  to  saw  the  vessel  out  from  the  iceberg. 
I  think  it  was  about  two  hundred  yards.  On  the  27th  there  came  up 
a  southwest  gale,  and  the  gale  hove  the  iceberg  against  the  vessel.  The 
tongue  of  the  iceberg  went  underneath  the  vessel  and  struck  the  stem 
of  the  ship,  and  that  wrenched  it. 

During  the  whole  winter  time  the  ship  rested  forward  on  that  tongue, 
and  aft  she  was  afloat  in  the  water,  and  then  she  was  moved  up  and 
down  by  each  tide.  That  broke  the  stem.  We  tried  everything  we 
could  to  stop  the  leak.  We  endeavored  to  calk  up  the  place,  and  took 
off'  the  iron  plates  and  nailed  them  fast  again.  We  could  do  this  on  the 
starboard  side,  but  not  on  the  port  side.  She  was  too  much  iu  the 
water  there.  I  thought  the  leak  was  stopped  until  we  got  afloat  again. 
As  soon  as  we  found  ourselves  in  open  water  we  discovered  that  the 
vessel  was  leaking.  During  the  time  when  the  party  were  to  the  north 
in  those  two  boats — Mr.  Chester  and  Mr.  Tyson,  with  their  different 
crews — we  had  to  pump  the  vessel  by  steam.  When  they  came  back 
we  pumped  the  vessel  by  hand  with  the  large  pump.  We  had  made 
three  different  attempts  to  go  north  in  August  and  before  August.,  be- 
fore we  started  for  home,  but  we  never  succeeded  in  getting  north. 
When  we  started  for  the  south  I  pumped  the  vessel  with  the  big  en- 
gine because  1  had  steam.  When  we  made  fast  to  the  floes  we  got 
beset  so  that  we  could  not  go  on.  Then  we  waited  for  a  chance  to  go 
on.  I  pumped  only  with  the  steam  I  had  left.  When  that  was  all  gone 
then  we  pumped  by  hand.  I  thought  it,  then,  a  very  good  thing  for  us 
that  we  had  that  little  boiler  that  we  intended  to  use  for  burning  blub- 
ber. I  took  it  and  brought  it  more  aft,  and  connected  it  with  the  feed- 
pump, so  as  to  use  the  little  boiler  to  pump  the  ship  out  I  succeeded 
in  making  such  connection,  and  kept  her  just  about  clear.  She  was 
steady,  going  without  stopping,  for  as  many  revolutions  as  she  could 
make  with  the  little  pump. 

One  day  we  got  a  nip  by  a  floe,  and  I  found  that  she  was  leaking 
more.  1  could  not  pump  any  more  with  that  little  pump,  and  I  set  a 
hand-pump  on  again,  and  pumi)ed  with  that.  The  sailors  did  the  pump- 
ing and  kept  her  clear  until  that  night,  when  she  broke  adrift.    I  think 
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it  was  tbe  15th.  Before  that  we  had  been  buildiDg  a  house  on  the  ice, 
so  as  to  provide  a  shelter  in  the  event  of  our  having  to  leave  the  ship. 
We  had  all  the  provisions  in  readiness  and  had  the  coal  in  bags  and 
ready  to  throw  over  when  the  time  came.  We  did  not  throw  off  all  the 
coal  there.    We  had  ten  tons  more  in  the  ship. 

I  had  all  the  while  a  temperature  in  the  engine-room,  which  was 
above  freezing-point  all  the  time;  but  I  was  always  able  to  get  steam,  ,' 
and  had  a  little  boiler  full  of  water  constantly.  When  we  lound  that 
we  could  not  keep  afloat  by  using  the  hand-pump,  and  1  saw  the  water 
gaining,  I  reported  to  Captain  Buddington  the  lact.  I  said  she  would 
not  last  more  than  three  hours,  and  would  then  sink.  I  said  *'  We  cannot 
make  steam  then,  if  we  cannot  now,"  I  saw  the  water  gaining  in  five 
minutes  about  two  inches,  and  the  pump  all  the  while  going.  As  soon  as 
Captain  Buddington  heard  ray  statement  he  said,  "  Shove  everything 
overboard."  I  made  steam  without  any  order.  I  saw  it  was  the  only 
chance  to  do  so.  I  saw  that,  owing  to  the  confusion,  there  was  no 
probability  of  getting  any  order  to  that  effect,  and  I  took  the  responsi- 
bility upon  myself.  Before  I  had  steam  up,  however,  we  were  adriit. 
I  came  up  and  saw  that  the  vessel  had  broken  off,  and  saw  some  of  the 
people  on  the  ice.  Perhaps  in  half  an  hour  after  that  I  had  steam  up, 
and  the  steam-pump  gained  an  inch  in  an  hour.  I  had  to  use  the  little 
steam-pump.  We  had  no  coal  to  do  anything  else  with.  We  put  six 
tons  of  coal  on  shore  before  we  concluded  to  pump  the  water.  There 
were  ten  altogether,  in  had  used  the  big  pump,  all  the  coal  would 
have  been  used  up  in  four  hours.  1  never  made  a  report  that  the  water 
did  not  gain.  That  is  what  I  have  heard,  but  I  never  said  such  a  thing. 
I  was  the  only  person  who  had  an  opportunity  to  know  about  this 
matter.  The  others  were  afraid  to  go  below.  The  next  morning  we 
saw  land ;  as  soon  as  it  was  a  little  daylight,  we  saw  land,  and  we 
looked  for  a  chaufce  to  get  on  shore.  We  sent  Mr.  Chester  up  to  the 
mast-head  to  see  if  he  could  discover  anything  of  the  other  party.  He 
reported  he  could  not  see  anything.  I  had  been  up  myself,  but  1  could 
not  see  anything  there.  I  had  been  up  there  only  once.  I  could  not 
leave  my  post  at  the  engine  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  be  going  up 
there.  I  had  a  good  look  around  while  I  was  up  there,  however.  The 
weather  was  clear.  I  had  a  glass  with  me  and  yet  I  saw  nothing  of 
them,  nor  of  the  house  on  the  ice.  I  saw  nothing  but  the  water  around. 
We  steamed  in-shore.  The  little  boiler  gave  me  about  600  or  700  revo- 
lutions as  we  worked  steam  up.  Then  1  waited  a  little  while  until  I  got 
steam  again  to  make  those  revolutions  again,  and  so  we  worked  our- 
selves through  the  ice  and  came  on  shore  by  high  water.  At  low  water 
we  were  aground.  Then  we  went  to  examine  the  vessel,  where  she  was 
and  the  condition  she  was  in,  and  we  found  that  the  whole  bow  was 
gone.  The  six-foot  piece  was  broken  away  entirely.  The  water-tight 
compartment,  which  the  carpenter  had  built  up  in  the  winter,  was  the 
only  thing  that  saved  us.  The  ends  of  the  plank  were  gone  where  tbe 
planks  joined  on  to  the  stem.  Yon  could  see  into  the  bow  of  the  ship. 
I  made  a  sketch  of  it,  but  I  cannot  find  it  now ;  I  do  not  know  what  ha^ 
become  of  it.  The  ship's  bow  was  open  so  wide  underneath  that  you 
coald  see  in  and  almost  enter  the  boat  through  it.  A  man  could  have 
crawled  in  there,  1  am  sure.  She  was  beyond  the  reach  of  repairs  that 
were  within  onr  means  at  that  place.  We  might  have  repaired  her  in 
a  dry-dock.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  we  would  have  to  abandon  the 
ship ;  that  the  vessel  would  have  to  stay  there ;  that  we  would  have  to 
baild  boats.  1  did  that  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  condition  that  she  was  in. 
Then  we  went  to  work  to  build  a  house,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  winter 
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there.  This  was  in  the  middle  of  October,  I  think,  of  last  year.  We  all 
enjoyed  the  best  of  health  during  the  winter.  Nobody  was  sick  at  all. 
We  had  10  boxes  of  meat,  and  had  plenty  of  dried  apples,  sweet  pota- 
toes,  Irish  potatoes,  and  then  we  had  fine  seals  brooght  on  shore,  and 
we  had  plenty  of  bread. 

Captain  Buddington  during  all  this  time  that  we  were  fast  to  the  ice- 
floe, when  we  separated  from  it,  and  np  to  the  time  we  ran  ashore,  did 
everything  to  preserve  the  Polaris  from  wreck.  He  could  not  do  any- 
thing more.  It  was  not  possible.  What  he  could  do,  he  did.  He  was 
very  anxious.  He  very  often  asked  how  it  was,  &c.,  &c.,  but  you  see  I 
was  mostly  at  the  engine.  I  could  not  hear  much  that  was  going  on  on 
deck,  but  I  know  that  he  was  a  gentleman  that  did  everything  he  could 
do  as  captain.  I  would  cheerfully  go  with  him  again  to  the  Arctic  region 
if  he  were  to  go.  My  engine  is  all  right  yet  1  think.  The  only  trouble 
is  she  is  in  the  water.  I  had  no  trouble  at  all  with  her.  The  steam  de- 
partment worked  well  during  the  whole  cruise  up  to  the  time  she  was 
beached.    She  was  well  fitted  in  the  steam  department. 

In  the  spring  we  began  to  make  boats.  Mr.  Chester  and  the  carpen- 
ter built  three  boats.  We  gave  one  to  the  Esquimaux — the  little  one — 
and  the  others  we  kept.  The  boats  were  not  coppered  on  the  bottom, 
but  they  were  very  good — very  well  built. 

On  the  3d  of  June  we  started.  We  had  a  fair  wind.  We  embarked 
in  the  two  boats  for  the  purpose  of  making  our  way  to  the  South  Green- 
land coast.  We  worked  down  about  three  hundred  miles  with  fair 
weather.  We  never  in  fact  had  bad  w  eather  at  sea.  On  sho^e  we  had 
several  storms.  When  we  saw  a  storm  about  to  come  np,  we  would  put 
into  shore  and  remain  until  it  was  over.  Thus  we  continuecl  until  we 
were  picked  up  by  this  steamer,  below  Cape  York.  It  was  very  fortu- 
nate that  we  met  with  her  at  the  time  we  did,  as  we  had  no  fuel  on  the 
boats  to  make  a  fire  to  keep  us  warm.  We  had  used  the  last  piece  just 
that  day  when  we  saw  the  Ravenscraig.  We  burned  up  all  the  coal  at 
winter  quarters.  The  coal  was  gone  in  January.  That  was  all  the  coal 
we  had  on  deck.  We  never  usc^  the  Disco  coal.  It  is  there  still.  We 
had  no  chance  to  go  down  to  get  it.  The  coal  we  had  then  was  from 
Washington.  I  saved  the  best  coal  uutil  the  last,  and  that  coal  was  the 
coal  we  got  from  Washington.  We  saved  enough  wood  from  the  vessel 
with  which  to  make  our  t^ats.  Then  we  commenced  to  take  wood  from 
the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  fuel,  ^hen  we  left,  all  that  could  be  seen 
of  the  Polaris  was  her  deck.  The  rest  was  under  water,  and  so  she  was 
the  whole  winter  through. 

I  know  of  no  difficulty  at  Disco  or  elsewhere.  I  did  not  see  anything, 
and  I  know  nothing  except  what  I  have  heard  others  say.  I  really  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  any  one  else  on  the  boat.  I  was  kept  pretty  busy  at- 
tending to  my  engine.  It  was  only  in  the  winter  time  that  I  went  into 
the  cabin.  I  used  to  go  in  there  and  remain  there  bec^iuse  I  had  no  fire 
in  my  room,  and  therefore  could  not  remain  there,  of  course.  My 
machinery  would  have  been  injured  if  I  had  not  taken  it  all  apart  I 
took  the  brass  from  the  iron  because  it  does  not  expand  equally.  I  took 
everything  apart  and  laid  it  one  side.  I  think  the  excessive  cold  would 
have  disabled  the  machinery  if  I  had  not  done  this.  That  will  occur  in 
the  winter,  almost  everywhere,  if  care  is  not  exercised.  I  think  it  was 
less  likely  to  rust  in  that  region  than  elsewhere,  because  the  weather  is 
drier.  I  did  not  of  my  own  knowledge  know  of  any  difiiculty  that 
occurred  between  Captain  Hall  and  anybody  during  the  cruise.  1  am  so 
constituted  that  I  would  not  hear  any  U'  it  were  to  take  plae^.  I  w*ould 
go  away.    As  far  as  the  crew  are  concerned,  they  were  very  obedient  to 
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the  officers.  There  were  difficulties  sometimes,  but  nothiug  serious. 
The  only  difficulty  that  occurred  between  the  officers  and  men  was  be- 
cause the  men  would  not  sometimes  observe  discipline ;  but  Captain  Bud- 
dington  would  generally  bring  everything  into  good  order  by  a  few  kind 
words.  I  have  never  been  on  board  of  a  vessel  where  there  was  so  much 
harmony  as  on  board  of  that  vessel.  I  have  now  been  at  sea  twelve 
years.  I  have  always  been  an  engineer ;  not  on  a  Government  vessel, 
however.  In  the  first  place,  when  I  came  from  the  polytechnic  school, 
I  got  a  position  in  Marseilles  in  a  manufactory  there,  and  from  there  £ 
started  off  again  to  put  an  engine  up  in  Africa,  in  Philipsville.  Then  I 
stopped  in  Africa  three  years  and  engaged  in  road-building,  streets,  &c. 
I  worked  at  that  three  years,  in  different  towns,  such  as  they  sent  me. 
I  built  a  market  once.  From  Africa  I  started  over  to  France  again,  and 
came  home.  I  had  the  fever  and  ague  at  that  time.  As  soon  as  I  got 
wefl  I  came  to  America,  and  got  a  place  in  the  !N'orth  German  line  as 
assistant  engineer.  I  worked  myself  up  to  the  position  of  an  engineer, 
and  then  I  stopped  in  America.  Then  I  took  a  place  with  Captain  Hall. 
I  was  three  years  with  the  North  German  line.  I  gave  up  a  good  place 
to  go  on  this  expedition.  I  think  the  discipline  on  board  the  Polaris 
was  not  as  good  as  that  on  board  the  North  German  line.  We  had  a 
little  more  liberty  on  the  Polaris  than  on  the  German  line.  Those 
liberties  could  be  afforded,  because  we  were  free  from  temptations  on 
shore  such  as  are  encountered  on  the  North  German  line  and  other  lines 
of  steamers. 


JBxamination  of  Henry  Hobby. 

I  am  a  seaman.  I  was  born  in  Germany.  I  have  been  to  sea  seven- 
teen years.  I  have  sailed  in  merchant- vessels  as  a  sailor  seven  years : 
as  first  mate,  two  years ;  and  as  captain,  I  have  been  all  over  the  world 
pretty  mach.  I  sailed  as  captain  in  the  Mediterranean  and  North  Seas, 
Bast  Baltic,  &c.  They  were  small  ships.  I  have  been  in  merchantmen, 
but  never  in  ship  of  war.  I  was  first  mate  in  an  American  bark  thai 
belonged  at  New  York.  She  went  to  Callao.  I  was  in  no  other  Ameri- 
can ship.  That  was  in  1869  and  1870.  I  did  not  come  back  in  the  ship. 
She  was  condemned  in  Callao,  and  she  had  no  cargo  in  her.  I  went 
ashore,  and  returned  to  Hamburg.  I  joined  the  Polaris  at  New  York. 
Mr.  Morrison  engaged  me  as  a  seaman.  Then  I  went  in  her  firom  New 
York  to  New  London,  aud  from  there  to  St.  John ;  thence  to  Green- 
land, and  thence  to  Disco.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred  on  the- 
way.  From  Disco  I  went  up  north  to  Upernavik.  There  we  got  Hans 
and  his  family  on  board ;  and  went  from  there  to  Tessiusak.  We  lefb 
Tessinsak  on  the  24th  of  August;  we  steamed  north,  always  along 
pi^tty  well  through  slack  ice.  On  the  27th  of  August,  we  passed  Hayes's 
winter-quarters  at' 3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  the  next  morning  at  7 
o'clock.  Captain  Hall  landed  on  the  west  coast,  off  Cape  Frazier,  look* 
ing  for  winter-quarters,  but  could  not  find  any.  The  ice  opened  again, 
and  we  steamed  farther  northward.  In  the  evening  we  passed  Cape 
Constitution,  and  we  saw  land  on  both  sides  off  Cape  Constitution,  and 
after  passing  it.  We  were  told,  after  passing  Cape  Constitution,  that 
we  would  be  in  the  open  polar  sea  the  next  morning.  Next  morning, 
however,  we  continued  to  see  land  on  both  sides  of  us.  The  weather 
was  not  very  clear ;  a  little  foggy  ;  but  we  could  see  the  land  on  both 
sides,  notwithstanding.  It  is  a  very  narrow  channel.  We  steamed  up 
35  N 
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the  next  day  for  the  north.    The  next  morning,  T  believe  it  was  the  28th 
of  August,  we  got  stopped  in  the  ice.   We  turned  back  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning.    We  continued  still  to  see  land  on  both  sides  of  us.    On 
the  29 tb,  Captain  Hall  called  all  the  officers  on  the  house,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  them  consult  as  to  what  it  was  best  to  do  about  estab- 
lishing winter-quarters,  or  going  farther  north.    I  was  on  the  lookout 
at  that  time  on  the  crow's-nest.    From  what  I  heard,  nearly  all  the  offi- 
cers wanted  to  go  north.    Captain  Buddington  and  Captain  Tyson  said 
it  was  necessary  to  make  winter-quarters  as  fast  as  possible.    I  could 
hear  every  word  that  was  uttered.    Captain  Buddington  wanted  to  go 
into  Newman's  Bay ;  Captain  Hall  and  all  the  rest  wanted  to  go  north, 
with  the  exception  of  Captain  Tyson.    That  is  what  I  think.    I  heard 
no  expression  from  Captain  Hall ;  he  merely  asked  every  one  where  he 
wanted  to  go.    I  did  not  hear  Captain  Hall  say  himself  what  he  wanted 
to  do.    When  I  was  up  there  in  this  crow's-nest,  and  they  were  talkkig 
about  it,  I  could  see  a  way  for  going  north  on  the  eastern  shore,  from 
north  to  about  northeast.    So  far  as  I  could  observe,  I  saw  open  waler. 
There  w^is  land  on  both  sides.    There  was  no  ice  between  us  and  the 
open  water  that  I  saw.    I  sung  out  from  the  crow's-nest,  inquiring  where 
they  wanted  to  go.    I  told  them  there  was  plenty  of  open  water  to  the 
northeast.    I  could  not  see  exactly  the  point.    Captain  Buddington  said 
that  we  must  make  winter-quarters.    These  were  just  the  very  words 
he  said.    I  asked  him  where  he  wanted  me  to  go,  and  he  said,  ^'Kight 
over  there,  to  Newman's  Bay."    The  ship  was  lying  still  at  this  time, 
under  steam,  and  not  fast;  she  was  just  lying  there.    There  was  no  ice 
to  stop  us  from  going  north,  as  far  as  I  could  see.    We  steamed  across 
towards  the  west  side.    We  were  about  in  the  middle  of  the  straits 
when  we  got  beset  in  the  ice.    It  was  eight  or  ten  hours  after  we  com- 
menced to  steam  west  before  we  got  into  the  pack.    I  was  not  in  the 
crow's-nest  all  that  time.    Captain  Hall  called  all  the  officers  ni>  there 
at  12  o'clock,  or  a  little  after  12.    I  came  down  by  2  o'clock.    The  ship 
was  steaming  among  the  ice  when  I  came  down,  crossing  the  straits. 
We  got,  as  I  say,  fast  in  the  pack.    The  gale  commenced  from  the  north- 
east ;  we  drove  down  with  it,  and  when  it  came  down  Captain  Hall  or 
Mr.  Chester  crossed  that  floe  where  we  were  lying  to  see  if  he  could  no* 
ascertain  whether  there  was  any  passage  over  to  the  land.    They  went 
on  the  Greenland  side.    They  went  on  foot.    There  was  a  floe  of  aboat 
five  miles.    When  he  came  back  Captain  Hall  ordered  all  provisions  on 
board.    In  the  morning,  between  7  or  8  o'clock,  we  took  everything  on 
the  vessel.    We  had  put  out  a  lot  of  provisions  during  the  night.    We 
put  them  out  on  the  first  of  September,  but  took  them  back  on  the  2d 
or  3d.    It  was  daylight  all  the  time  we  were  putting  them  out,  but  tbe 
sun  was  not  shining.    After  we  took  the  provisions  on  board,  Captain 
Hall  ordered  steam  to  be  gotten  up.    At  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  -we 
01>ened  a  little  bit  of  lead  into  the  Greenland  coast ;  that  was  abont 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  coast.    We  had  only  the  little  boiler  work- 
ing.    At  12  o'clock  we  dropped  our  anchor  in  Polaris  Bay.    The  next  day 
we  laid  there.    In  the  afternoon  we  steamed  down  south  looking  for  a 
better  harbor  than  that  was,  but  could  not  find  any  other  place,  and 
therefore  made  that  for  winter-quarters,  up  behind  Providence  Iceberg. 
At  that  time  there  was  plenty  of  open  water  in  the  straits,  and  we  were 
going  to  run  out  of  it.    It  was  calm  weather,  and  no  frost.    We  could 
see  plenty  of  open  water  from  the  deck  of  the  ship.    Some  of  the  offi- 
cers wanted  to  go  north,  but  some  of  them  wanted  to  stop  there*     I 
heard  them  say  so.    Mr.  Chester  was  one  who  wanted  to  go  nortb. 
There  was  no  one  else  that  I  heard  say  that.    Captain  Buddington  said 
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it  was  the  safest  place  to  make  the  winter-quarters;  that  the  season  was 
too  late  to  try  any  more  to  get  north.    I  thought  at  that  time  that  it 
would  have  been  best  to  have  steamed  up  to  Newman's  Bay  to  make 
winter-quarters  there.    We  had  seen  that  before.    There  was  no  ice 
coming  down  with  the  northerly  wind  in  the  straits.    It  was  only  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Polaris  Bay.    I  could  not  say  whether  we  could  have 
gotany  further  than  Newman's  Bay  or  not.  We  made  the  ship  secure  there 
and  commenced  tosledge  provisionson  the  shore.  Thatis,  we  fastened  two 
boats  together  and  made  a  bridge  over  that,  and  took  the  provisions  on 
to  the  shore,  and  built  a  house  out  of  provision  boxes.    It  was  after- 
ward broken  down.    I  mean  boxes  that  had  provisions  in  them.    We 
nsed  the  boxes  for  making  the  side-walls,  and  were  going  to  put  a  sail 
over  them,  to  have  a  house  for  exercising  and  amusing  ourselves  in. 
Mr.  Chester  and  the  carpenter  were  making  a  floor  to  it,  &c.    We  in- 
tended to  have  everything  nice  and  comfortable,  but  afterward  it  was 
left.    Provisions  were  stored  all  in  one  pile.    Captain  Hall  ordered  the 
hou^  taken  down  before  he  went  away  on  the  sledge-journey.     He 
started  away  on  the  sledge  journej%  I  think,  on  the  14th  October.     He 
was  away  a  fortnight,  I  know.    Hans,  Joe,  and  Mr.  Chester  accom- 
panied him.    They  had  two  sledges.    He  came  back  a  fortnight  after- 
ward, at  half  past  1  in  the  afternoon.    We,  all  hands,  were  outside 
banking  up  the  ship  with  snow.    We  made  a  snow-wall  aroulul  it.    I 
was  attending  to  the  tide  observations  at  that  moment.    Captain  Hall 
came  to  every  one  of  us  and  shook  hands,  telling  us  how  far  he  had  been. 
He  looked  flrst-rate.    A  little  while  afterward,  in  about  an  hour,  we  were 
told  that  Captain  Hall  was  sick.    We  heard  it  from  the  steward  and 
from  the  captain.  We  were  forward  then  on  the  ship.    The  steward  told 
us  that  Captain  Hall  did  not  feel  well.    He  said  he  had  turned  in,  after 
he  had  drank  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  that  Mr.  Morton  had  undressed  him ; 
that  he  did  not  seem  to  feel  quite  well.    Next  Sunday,  after  Captain  Hall 
had  somewhat  recovered  from  his  sickness,  the  Esquimaux  shot  a  big  seal. 
Captain  Hall  was  pretty  well  that  day,  and  walking  up  and  down  the 
cabin.    He  seemed  glad  at  the  fact  that  a  seal  had  been  killed.    1  saw 
him  myself  at  that  time.    I  had  not  seen  him  before  after  his  sickness. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  come  aft.  I  helped  to  carry  the  seal  on  board.  It 
weighed  five  hundred  pounds.  We  carried  the  seal-meat  aft  of  the  wheel- 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  there  if  any  of  the  men  got  sick  with 
the  scurvy  during  the  winter,  lie  seemed  to  be  rejoiced  to  think  that  he 
had  it.    He  did  not  so  express  himself  to  me,  but  I  heard  him  say  to 
Hans  that  he  was  so  glad  that  he  had  got  a  seal.  I  could  see  him  through 
the  windows,,  and  I  saw  him  laughing  and  rejoicing  over  the  fact.  Three 
days  after  that  he  was  dead.    I  did  not  see  him  after  he  was  taken  sick 
untilthisonce,  when  I  saw  him  through  the  windows,  when  1  was  carry- 
ing the  seal  aft. 

Joe  Mauch,  captain's  clerk,  came  into  the  cabin  in  the  morning  and 
told  us  and  told  the  chief  engineer  and  myself,  that  there  had  been 
some  poisoning  around  there.  I  asked  Mauch  about  it,  and  he  told 
me  that  there  was  "  llousaure."  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  in  English. 
He  did  not  say  any  more  about  it.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  used  for, 
whether  it  was  good  or  bad.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Captain 
Hall  had  taken  this,  but  that  the  smell  was  in  the  cabin — used  there  for 
some  purpose  or  other.  Captain  Hall  died  at  half  past  3  in  the  morn 
ing.  Some  of  us  were  called  out.  1  was  awake  and  was  told  that 
Captain  Hall  was  dead ;  Captain  Buddington  told  me.  1  came  up  on 
the  deck ;  he  stood  just  on  the  fire-room  scuttle,  and  said,  "We  are  all 
right  now."    I  said,  "How  do  you  mean  by  that."    He  says,  "You 
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shan't  be  starved  to  death  now,  I  can  tell  yon  that."  I  says,  ^^I  never 
believed  I  would."  That  is  what  I  told  him.  I  had  not  been  starved 
before.  We  had  been  pretty  well  hungered,  however.  Half  of  us  only- 
got  enough  to  eat.  This  was  without  Captain  Hall  knowing  it,  for 
Captain  Buddington  told  us  here  in  Washington,  at  the  navy  yard,  that 
in  regard  to'  all  matters  of  eating  we  had  to  come  to  him,  and  not  go 
to  Captain  Hall  at  all.  We  never  went  to  Captain  Hall  at  all.  We 
always  told  Captain  Buddington  that  we  had  but  half  enough  to  eat. 
On  one  occasion  two  of  the  men  were  sitting  down  in  the  lower  cabin, 
Captain  Hall  was  in  the  upper  cabin.  He  was  making  a  tent  that  be 
intended  to  use  on  his  journey  north — a  canvas  tent.  Mr.  Chester  says 
to  me,  ^^Well,  boys,  it  is  dinnertime,  and  you  can  go  and  have  yoar 
dinner."  We  said,  '^All  right,  but  it  is  not  much  to  us;  by  the  time 
we  come  to  eat  after  12  o'clock,  it  will  all  be  gone  any  way."  Captain 
Hall  heard  the  remark  from  where  he  was  in  the  upper  cabin.  This 
wa49  before  Captain  Hall  started  on  his  sledge  journey.  The  next  morn- 
ing and  every  morning  Captain  Hall  was  alive,  at  half  past  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  we  had  to  be  up,  washed,  and  dressed,  and  clean,  and 
in  the  upper  cabin  for  prayer.  Everybody  had  to  be  there.  Just  at 
the  close  of  the  next  meeting,  after  he  had  heard  the  remark  I  have 
refened  to,  he  told  us  that  he  had  taken  the  expedition  from 
the  American  Government,  and  we  all  must  eat  and  drink  alike. 
That  we  were  servants  to  him,  that  everything  he  had  to  eat 
and  drink  we  would  have  just  the  same.  Captain  Hall  said  that 
he  did  not  know  that  we  were  not  fed  sufficiently.  This  conversa- 
tion was  in  the  upper  cabin  in  the  morning  at  prayer-meeting,  in 
Polaris  Bay,  before  he  left  on  the  sledge  journey.  All  hands  were 
present  when  he  said  this— olQQcers  and  men.  John  Heron,  the  steward, 
served  out  the  provisions.  We  did  not  have  enough  to  eat  after  we  left 
Disco :  there  was  some  shortening  before  we  got  there.  There  was  some 
kind  of  quarreling,  that  is,  we  had  heard  that  there  was  some  kind  of 
mutiny  on  board ;  when  in  fact  there  was  no  such  thing.  We  heard 
that  Captain  Buddington,  Dr.  Bessels,  and  Mr.  Schuman,  and  all  of 
them  were  going  to  leave,  and  there  was  some  talk  among  the  men  about 
leaving  also.  This  was  at  Disco.  What  we  said  was,  that  we  did  not 
have  exactly  enough  to  eat,  but  then  it  did  not  amount  to  anything  at 
that  time.  We  never  spoke  to  any  of  the  officers,  saying  we  were  going 
to  leave.  I  did  not  intend  to  leave,  but  some  of  the' men  said  that  they 
were  going  to  leave;  they  were  afraid  that  Captain  Buddington,  Dr. 
Bessels,  and  the  others  would  leave  the  vessel,  and  that  we  would  have 
all  the  regular  naval  officers  come  aboard  from  the  Congress,  and  tliat 
they  did  not  seem  to  like. 

From  St.  Johns  to  Disco  we  had  plenty  to  eat^  then  there  was  » 
change  of  rations,  at  Disco  and  afterward.  It  commenced  as  soon  as 
we  got  into  the  ports  of  Greenland,  Fiscanaes,  Holsteinsberg,  &c  It 
changed  slowly.  The  rations  changed  in  every  respect.  At  dinner  time, 
if  we  did  not  look  out  and  get  there  in  time,  there  were  three  or  fonr 
who  would  get  there  and  take  everything  on  the  table  and  the  rest  would 
get  scarcely  anything.  That  was  not  in  Disco,  but  that  was  afterwiurd. 
In  Disco  it  commenced  to  shorten  down  all  the  while.  It  was  not  be- 
cause we  were  able  to  eat  so  much  more  when  we  got  up  into  the  north- 
ern latitude ;  there  was  not  as  much  served  out  to  us  when  we  got  op 
there.  We  spoke  about  it  tx)  Captain  Buddington  and  he  said  he  would 
look  after  it.  We  never  got  the  thing  made  better  until  Captain  Hall 
found  it  out  himself.  I  do  not  know  why  the  allowance  was  shortened. 
Captain  Suddiugton  told  us  at  the  Washington  navy  yard  that  we 
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would  have  plenty  to  eat.  After  Captain  Hall  found  it  oat  we  then  had 
abundance — as  much  as  we  wanted.  The  cook  generally  spoiled  the 
grub,  however.  I  was  forecastle  steward.  Captain  Hall" allowed  one 
man  to  look  after  the  forecastle  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  everything 
clean  with  a  view  to  health  and  so  on.  While  in  the  performance  of 
such  duty  I  heard  Captain  Hall  saying  to  the  cook  myself,  that  if  you 
are  not  down  attending  to  your  business  you  shall  not  have  a  cent  of 
pay  when  you  get  home.  He  said  that  on  the  galley  while  I  was  stand- 
ing alongside  of  the  galley  door.  The  cook  was  a  mulatto  man.  The 
ship  was  then  in  Polaris  Bay;  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  exactly  a 
couple  of  days  before  the  prayer- meeting  to  which  I  have  referred,  at 
which  Captain  Hall  made  the  remarks  relative  to  our  being  better  sap- 
plied  or  not.  The  cook  I  know  never  did  any  better.  He  spoiled  more 
grub  than  there  was  on  board  the  Polaris,  and  if  there  had  been  any 
more  he  would  have  spoiled  more.  He  never  cooked  a  proper  meal. 
There  was  plenty  of  everything.  The  bread,  however,  was  half  baked ; 
so  was  the  musk-ox  meat.  His  bread  not  being  in  a  condition  to  be 
at  all  eatable  he  would  throw  the  dough  over  the  side. 

We  were  always  pretty  short  at  sea  from  Disco  on  to  Polaris  Bay.  We 
could  eat  pretty  well  what  he  gave  us.  We  had  meat,  potatoes ;  but 
the  potatoes  were  not  at  all  boiled.  We  had  only  one  barrel  of  salt  beef 
with  us  on  board.  Captain  Buddington  came  out  after  Captain  Hall's 
death  and  said  we  would  have  plenty  to  eat  after  this.  Nothing  further 
took  place  then.  I  went  away  into  the  forecastle.  I  did  not  know  what 
be  meant.  I  went  down  in  the  forecastle  and  cleaned  it  up,  when  one 
of  our  men.  was  helping  the  carpenter  to  make  a  coffin.  Two  days  after 
tiiat  Capt-ain  Hall  was  buried.  I  think  it  was  on  the  10th  of  November. 
After  he  was  buried,  everything  went  along  as  Captain  Hall  ordered  it^ 
in  every  respect,  only  the  prayer-meetings  in  the  morning;  they  were 
discontinued  shortly  afterward.  Captain  Buddington  discontinued 
them.  All  hands,  officers  and  men,  were  at  prayer-meeting  one  morning^ 
and  he  told  us,  when  we  got  through,  that  the  prayer-meetings  would 
not  be  continued  any  longer,  and  that  every  man  might  do  his  owu 
praying  there.  Mr.  Bryan  conducted  the  prayer-meetings  for  some  time 
after  Captain  Hall's  death.  We  had  prayer-meetings  on  Sunday  from 
11  to  12  o'clock.  Everybody  had  to  be  there  while  Captain  Hall  was 
living,  but  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  his  death  they  were  dis- 
continued. There  was  only  Herman  Sjemons,  Captain  Buddington,  Mr. 
Morton,  Hannah,  and  myself  in  the  prayer-meeting  one  Sanday  morning, 
and  Captain  Buddington  said  there  was  no  use  of  carrying  this  on  any 
further;  nobody  wants  to  come  any  more,  and  we  had  better  knock  it 
oft' altogether.  Mr.  Bryan  was  there;  I  forgot  to  mention  him.  He  con- 
ducted the  meetings.  Mr.  Bryan  said  nothing,  that  1  know  of.  That 
was  about  the  only  change  that  occurred  alter  Captain  Hall's  death. 
Everything  was  kept  up  as  Captain  Hall  had  ordered  it.  I  heard  Cap- 
tain Buddington  say  that  he  could  not  force  a  man  to  go  to  prayer-meet- 
iug  against  his  will,  and  that  he  would  rather  take  a  tramp  around — 
take  a  walk.  Some  of  the  men  liked  the  discontinuance  of  them,  and 
fiome  of  them  did  not.  During  the  winter  season  the  men  used  to  amuse 
themselves  by  taking  sleigh-rides.  Captain  Buddington  gave  us  all  the 
privilege  of  going  oif  on  our  own  hook  at  times,  and  allowed  us  the  use 
of  his  harness  and  his  dogs  to  ride  out  with  as  often  as  we  pleased. 
Wb  frequently  went  north  nine  or  ten  miles  from  the  ship  along  on  the 
coast  close  to  the  ice.  No  officer  accompanied  us,  and  no  Esquimaux. 
We  could  drive  the  dogs  ourselves.  We  saw  plenty  of  open  water 
daring  the  winter.    The  whole  of  the  straits  were  open  there;  the  ship 
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was  frozen  in,  however,  bo  that  it  conld  not  get  oat  into  open  water. 
There  was  a  bright,  clear  moonhght ;  it  was  sufficiently  light  for  us  to 
see.  From  Cape  Lupton  to  the  ship  was  clear,  open  water.  There  was 
a  little  bit  of  a  bight  in  the  land  that  was  ice ;  we  drove  along  that<. 
Then  one  day  the  doctor,  Eobert  Kruger,  and  myself  were  ont  there, 
and  Herman  Siemous  was  attending  to  the  tidal  observations.  The 
doctor  told  us  that  the  flood  stream  came  tVom  the  northward.  At  half 
past  1  the  tide  altered,  and  the  ebb-tide  then  came  from  the  northward. 
Afterwards  I  heard  that  he  contradicted  that.  I  saw  it  every  day.  I 
heard  some  of  them  say  it  was  not  so,  bat  I  know  that  it  is.  I  was  ob- 
serving the  tides ;  I  observed  the  tides  for  three  months.  There  was  a 
regular  ebb  and  flow  six  hours  each  way,  with  six  feet  rise  and  fall. 
The  ice  would  flood  to  the  northward  with  one  tide  when  there  was  no 
wind^  The  tide  would  take  a  regular  change  one  way  or  another.  When 
there  was  a  gale  coming,  by  and  by  the  icebergs  in  the  middle  of  the 
straits  would  not  take  such  a  fast  move  to  the  northward.  That  is  the 
reason  some  of  them  said  there  was  a  general  current  from  the  north- 
ward down  south,  but  it  was  not  so.  I  am  sure  the  current  was  the  other 
way,  from  south  to  north,  and  quite  regular.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
the"  melting  snow  from  the  ravines  and  the  land  drives  the  water  down, 
and  it  may  run  more  one  way — more  to  the  southward  than  it  does  to 
the  northward.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  wind  is  always  from  the 
northward,  but  not  in  winter  when  there  is  regular  weather.  The 
ice  out  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  would  go  to  the  northward  just  as 
well  as  to  the  southward.  It  would  have  its  regular  hours  for  the  turn. 
The  current  was  that  of  the  tide.  The  ebb-stream  is  not  strong  as  the 
flood-stream.  I  never  \tatched  if  there  was  a  constant  set  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  channel,  that  is,  while  in  Polaris  Bay.  I  heard  the  doctor  say 
there  was  an  ebb-current  in  Polaris  Bay,  a  little  ways  outside  of  Prov- 
idence Iceberg.  Providence  Iceberg  lies  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  beach ;  about  one  hundred  yards  outside  of  that  we 
could  see  the  regular  tide  north  and  south  as  far  as  we  could  see  any- 
thing. I  always  took  the  berg  farthest  ont  into  the  stream  and  took  a  land- 
mark on  the  west  coast  over  to  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  and  watched  closely 
whether  it  was  so  or  not,  and  by  that  land-mark  I  observed  this  ice  in 
the  middle  of  the  channel  set  both  north  and  sonth  when  it  was  regnlar 
weather  and  the  wind  did  not  interfere. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  we  wput  inland  sometimes  for  eight  or  ten 
miles,  and  went  hunting,  but  we  could  not  see  any  living  thing  except 
the  tracks  of  the  leming.  We  could  see  these  everywhere,  but  not  the 
lemings  themselves.  There  were  any  number  of  tracks  there.  In  the 
latter  part  of  March  I  shot  the  first  rabbit.  Then  the  same  day  we  shot 
some  partridges,  about  nine  or  ten,  I  believe.  When  we  had  nothing 
else  to  do  we  amused  ourselves  just  as  we  liked.  Finally  Mr.  Chester 
ordered  the  two  boats  to  be  made  ready  to  go  north. 

We  had  two  small  whale-boats  on  the  shore,  and  we  took  them  along- 
side of  the  ship,  and  the  carpenter  and  Mr.  Chester  commenced  to  tit 
those  up,  put  lockers  around  them,  &c.,  and  had  them  made  serxiceable. 
They  were  intended  to  travel  the  straits  with,  as  soon  as  they  were 
opened ;  but  really  the  straits  were  not  frozen  up  at  that  time — ^not  in 
March.  Mr.  Chestei-'s  intention  was  to  go  with  the  boats  to  the  north- 
ward. Captain  Hall  had  said,  when  he  came  back  from  his  sledge-jour- 
ney, in  the  fall,  from  Cai)e  Brevoort,  that  there  was  not  mnch  use  in 
sleighing  on  the  Greenland  coast,  as  the  land  lay  too  much  to  the  east- 
ern side.  He  said  that  wo  would  have  to  go  across  the  straits,  and  go  over 
to  the  other  coast.    When  the  boats  were  completed  and  everything  in 
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readiness  Mr.  Chester  and  his  party  and  Captain  Tyson  and  his  party 
started.  I  accompanied  Captain  Tyson.  We  were  gone  about  a  month. 
Captain  Tyson  said  that  we  went  thirty  miles.  Mr.  Chester  afterward 
determined  that  it  was  only  tweuty-flve  miles.  Captain  Tyson,  I  think, 
was  not  able  to  take  observations ;  he  couldn't  correct  his  instruments. 
We  came  into  Newman's  Bay  eight  days  before  Mr.  Chester.  He  lost 
his  first  boat,  and  it  took  him  eight  days  to  construct  another  and  get 
to  where  we  were.  In  the  evening,  a  week  after  that,  when  Mr.  Ches- 
ter, Mr.  Meyer,  and  he  came,  at  7^  o'clock,  Mr.  Meyer  asked  Captain 
Tyson  what  latitude  we  were  in,  and  he  said  82^  02'-  The  next  morn- 
ing Mr.  Meyer  and  Mr.  Chester  took  observations,  and  said  that  Cap- 
tain Tyson  had  made  a  mistake.  He  said,  "  No,  O  no ;  you  had  .bet- 
ter look  at  your  books,"  &c.    They  made  it  out  finally  about  81o  55' J5''. 

Then  Captain  Tyson  said  that  as  Mr.  Bryan  had  made  his  instrument 
all  right,  it  was  in  a  condition  to  take  observations  right  away;  there 
was  uo  indexing  to  be  brought  on  at  all,  or  anything  else  like  that.  We 
did  not  go  any  farther.  If  we  had  had  another  captain  in  our  boat,  we 
could  have  gone  across  to  Cape  Uoion.  The  whole  of  the  straits  were 
open ;  there  was  not  a  single  piece  of  ice  in  the  way.  Mr.  Chester  did 
not  go  over,  because  he  had  only  a  canvas  scow ;  he  had  lost  his  first 
boat.  As  I  said,  there  was  not  a  single  piece  of  ice  to  prevent  us  mov- 
ing farther  at  this  time.  Mr.  Chester  thought  that  Captain  Tyson  would 
get  across  with  his  boat  to  Cape  Union  sure.  He  said  he  would  have 
gone  if  he  had  a  boat  like  ours.  We  did  not  go  any  farther,  however. 
We  laid  there  a  month  waiting,  and  then  Mr.  Chester  sent  two  of  his 
men  to  the  ship.  We  laid  within  a  mile's  distance  of  each  other ;  Mr. 
Chester  was  a  mile  farther  to  the  northward.  We  did  not  want  to  go 
back  to  the  ship,  and  so  Mr.  Chester  sent  two  of  his  men  back  to  get 
more  provisions,  so  that  we  might  wait  until  later  in  the  season  for  a 
better  chance  for  traveling.  Mr  Chester  thought  that  we  could  do  some- 
tiiing  a  little  later.  Captain  Tyson  said  it  was  too  late  at  that  time  to 
do  anything.  When  the  two  men  got  to  the  ship,  Captain  Buddington 
kept  them  on  board.  He  said  that  his  ship  was  leaking.  He  tried  to 
get  up  to  us  with  the  ship,  we  being  only  twenty-five  miles  off,  or  twen- 
ty-two. He  tried  two  or  three  times,  but  did  not  succeed.  I  did  not 
see  the  ship,  but  that  is  what  these  men  whom  Mr.  Chester  sent  told  us 
afterward,  when  they  came  with  the  provisions.  We  heard  the  sound 
of  a  gun.  He  had  a  double  charge  in  the  gun.  We  could  not  see  the 
ship  from  where  we  were,  but  we  heard  the  sound  of  the  gun  in  the 
evening.  Then  he  told  us  that  the  ship  was  in  a  very  bad  condition, 
and  he  had  been  using  the  big  pumps  to  save  coal.  He  pumped  with 
steam  before  we  left  with  the  boats.  Then  we  went  back  and  left  our 
boats.  The  captain  sent  Hans  with  a  note,  requesting  us  to  come  on 
board.  I  could  not  see  what  was  in  the  note.  I  do  not  want  to  say 
what  I  did  not  know.  However,  there  was  a  note  addressed  to  Mr. 
Chester,  and  none  to  Captain  Tyson.  Mr.  Chester  told  Captain  Tyson 
that  the  captain  wanted  us  to  come  aboard,  and  bring  the  boats  along. 
Then  Captain  Tyson  said  we  had  better  go,  and  we  pulled  our  boat 
over  the  ice  four  or  five  miles.  Mr.  Chester's  boat-crew  gave  us  a  hand  j 
notwithstanding,  it  took  us  seven  hours  to  get  the  boat  on  shore.  Then 
we  went  back  and  got  our  clothes,  stockings,  &e.  It  took  us  two  days. 
We  then  started  for  the  ship.  Mr.  Chester  stopped  and  laid  right  in  the 
mouth  of  Newman's  Bay.  He  had  orders,  he  said,  to  bring  the  two  boats 
with  him,  and  he  had  no  chance  to  come  down ;  there  was  too  much  ice. 

We  could  not  take  the  boats  back  to  the  ship.  We  could  not  have 
gone  over  to  Cape  Union  at  the  time  we  left  to  come  back.  There  was 
too  much  ice.    The  ice  had  come  down  in  the  mean  time. 
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We  got  back  to  the  ship.  She  lay  in  Polaris  Bay  at  anchor.  We 
went  oti  board  and  fonnd  the  ship  was  in  a  very  leaky  condition.  Then 
they  kept  up  steam  and  pumped  all  the  while  with  steam.  We  heard 
that  the  captain  wanted  us  to  return  from  Newman's  Bay,  in  onler  to 
save  coal  by  having  us  help  at  the  pumps.  We  were  ten  or  twelve 
days  on  board  before  Mr.  Chester  came  on  board  with  his  men.  He 
sent  some  of  his  men  before  him — Mr.  Meyer  and  two  others.  One  came 
the  very  time  that  Captain  Tyson's  boat-crew  came.  When  Mr.  Ches- 
ter came  on  board  the  next  morning  we  started  the  deck-pumps  and 
stopped  the  steam.  Then  we  were  waiting  to  get  a  chance  to  go  up 
north,  at  least  as  far  as  these  boats  were,  so  that  we  might  get  them. 
Captain  Buddington  said  that  he  would  endeavor  to  get  farther  if  he 
could,  but  the  effort  would  be  to  get  as  far  north  as  these  boats  were 
at  all  events.  The  ice  opened  a  little  and  by  hard  squeezing  we  got 
the  ships  squeezed  on  to  the  beach  and  remained  there.  For  a  day  or 
two  we  were  not  afloat  at  all.  On  the  12th  of  August  the  ico  c^iened 
and  we  steamed  down  south.  We  did  not  go  up  north  to  the  boat& 
We  could  not.  I  heard  Mr.  Chester  and  Captain  Buddington  talking 
about  going  north,  and  he  said  they  would  try  to  get  as  far  north  as 
possible  if  an  opportunity  offered,  but  then  there  was  no  chance,  and 
we  thought  if  there  was  no  way  to  get  north  we  had  better  steam 
home.  It  got  to  be  so  late — ^it  being  the  1st  of  August.  Another  man 
and  myself,  Eobert  Kruger,  asked  permission  to  go  and  get  some  clothes 
that  we  had  left  in  our  boats.  We  got  permission,  and  we  west  and 
we  stood  about  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  on  a  high  hill  and  on  the 
southern  side  of  Newman's  Bay.  We  there  saw  the  farthest  laud  that 
has  ever  been  seen. 

Nobody  ha«  ever  seen  that  land  but  Bobert  Kruger  and  myself.  It  Tias 
behind  Cape  Union.  It  run  northeast  by  east.  Standing  at  the  southern 
end  of  Newman's  Bay,  and  looking  due  north,  just  a  little  to  the  rig^t 
of  Cape  Union,  we  saw  the  land  running  northeast  by  east  to  th«  north- 
ward as  far  as  we  could  see.  We  lost  that  land  from  its  running  behiud 
Cape  Brevoort.  We  were  about  a  mile  on  the  south  side  of  Newman's 
Bay.  We  looked  up  due  north,  and  saw  the  land  of  Cape  Union,  to  th« 
right  of  it,  until  it  was  lost  to  us  behind  CapeBrevoort.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  same  height  that  the  land  is  abreast  of  Newman's  Bay.  We  could 
see  suow  in  the  ravines  coming  down  the  steep  coast  in  this  new  land. 
We  saw  it  when  we  came  down  for  about  ten  minutes  or  quarter  of  an 
hour.  We  had  not  seen  it  before ;  we  had  seen  appearances  of  land  there. 
Captain  Tyson,  and  the  others,  also,  called  it  Fly  Away  Land.  We 
thought  before  that  it  was  laud.  Some  of  them  said  it  was  a  black  sky 
extending  over  the  open  water,  and  said  it  was  an  open  Polar  sea ;  but 
we  saw  it,  this  last  time,  just  as  certainly  as  I  have  ever  seen  anything. 
I  saw  nothing  of  land,  to  a  certainty,  when  1  was  up  at  Crow's  Near, 
while  they  were  having  a  consultation  below.  I  did  not  report  any  land 
at  that  time,  though  I  thonght  I  saw  some  on  the  east  side. 

When  we  were  up  at  Hall's  farthest  point,  I  saw  the  north  cape 
of  Hall's  Land.  I  was  up  in  the  Crow's  Nest  and  I  saw,  to  the  north- 
east of  Hall's  Land,  the  other  land  —  high  land  away  up  in  the  north- 
east, as  far  as  I  could  see.  I  did  not  see  any  other  land,  only  the  big 
bight  that  went  in  from  the  cape  that  is  just  above  Eepalse  Harbor.  It 
was  not  a  very  clear  day  when  the  ship  reached  its  highest  point, 
thoagh  I  could  see  a  great  distance.  I  could  see  water  for  twenty  and 
twenty-five  miles  at  least,  and  could  see  across  the  straits.  This  was 
on  the  shore  of  Newman's  Bay.  It  was  a  beautiful,  bright  day  when  I 
went  up  for  my  clothes,  where  we  had  left  our  boats,  and  when  we  saw 
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this  tkrthest  point  of  land.  Mr.  Meyer  went  oat  to  see  if  he  could  see 
it,  but  he  came  back  and  reported  that  he  was  not  able  to  see  any  such 
land  as  was  described  by  us.  He  said  he  was  not  willing  to  mark  any- 
thing down  that  he  had  not  seen  himself.  When  he  went  out,  however, 
it  was  a  very  foggy  day. 

Without  concluding  the  examination  of  this  witness,  the  Commission 
adjourned  until  Monday  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock. 


Washington,  October  20, 1873. 

Examination  of  Henry  Hobby  resumed : 

After  seeing  the  land,  which  I  described  on  Saturday  as  being  the 
most  northern  land  seen  by  any  one,  at  the  time  when  I  went  back  to 
Newman's  Bay  to  get  my  clothes,  I  returned  to  the  ship.  The  ship  laid 
about  ten  days  or  more  in  Polaris  Bay.  Then  we  steamed  down  south. 
We  stopped  in  Polaris  Bay  that  length  of  time  because  there  was  no 
opening  by  which  we  could  get  out.  On  the  12th  of  August,  at  dinner- 
time, there  commenced  to  be  open  water  and  slack  ice  in  the  straits. 
We  got  steam  up  and  steamed  down  south.  We  were  getting  along 
well  as  far  as  80^  2'  north.  There  the  open  water  stopped,  and  we  ran 
the  ship  till  she  got  beset  in  the  pack.  We  drove  slowly  down  along 
the  western  shore,  the  ship  all  the  time  setting  slowly  more  over  to  the 
Greenland  side.  A  house  was  built  on  the  ice  so  that  we  might  have 
shelter  in  the  event  of  our  losing  the  ship.  We  had  some  provision  in 
the  house.  Captain  Tyson  had  that  done.  We  drifted  down  fast  to 
this  ice,  until  the  night  we  broke  adrift  in  the  gale.  We  could  not  have 
gotten  on  to  the  western  shore  at  any  time  after  we  got  fast  in  the  chan- 
nel. We  were  blocked  in.  After  we  passed  Dr.  Kane's  winter-quar- 
ters we  drove  down  rapidly.  Passing  Cairne  Point  we  saw  plenty  of 
open  water.  The  trouble,  however,  wa«  that  •the  ship  was  frozen 
in  to  one  floe.  The  open  water  was  to  the  northward,  to  the  south- 
ward, and  east  and  west  of  us.  We,  however,  were  frozen  in  to 
one  big  floe,  and  there  were  some  other  floes  in  the  pack  where  we 
were.  We  drove  past  Cape  Alexander  and  saw  Northumberland 
Island  from  the  deck.  A  heavy  gale  commenced  from  the  southwest. 
It  was  snowing  and  blowing  tearfully  for  about  thirty-six  hours.  In 
the  evening  at  6  o'clock  it  was  dark,  and  all  at  once  a  heavy  crack  in 
the  floe  came.  Two  of  us  jumped  up  on  deck.  We  saw  the  floe 
was  parted  right  where  the  ship  was  lying.  In  about  Ave  minutes 
all  the  ice  was  gone  on  the  starboard  side.  Captain  Buddingtou 
called  all  the  hands  to  get  the  musk-ox  skins,  provisions,  &c.,  ready. 
We  did  not  commence  right  off  to  heave  overboard.  We  had  provisions  on 
deck  and  coal.  The  musk-ox  skins  and  clothing  we  had  to  keep  dry  in 
the  room.  We  got  them  up  in  port-alley  way.  We  waited  a  little  while, 
and  all  at  once  we  got  a  nip  on  the  starboard  quarter.  A  big  floe  or 
a  little  berg  struck  her  there  fearfully,  and  keeled  her  over  on  her  port 
side.  Then  Captain  Bnddington  sung  out,  ^^  Heave  up  all  yon  can,  as 
fast  as  possible."  Some  of  them  went  on  the  floe,  and  others  threw 
the  stock  overboard,  forward  and  aft.  Three  of  the  party  brought  the 
things  forward  to  us,  and  Mr.  Chester  and  I  hove  them  overboard. 
Captain  Buddingtou,  Mr.  Morton,  and  some  others  were  aft.  We  had 
the  pemmican  aft  on  the  poop-deck.  He  threw  that  overboard.  I  was 
forward  along  with  Mr.  Chester.  We  did  not  heave  everything  over- 
board that  was  there.  Then  the  men  sung  out  that  they  wanted  the  boats 
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lowered,  and  we  lowered  two  boats  down.  They  did  not  like  to  stay, 
they  said,  any  longer  without  the  boats.  When  we  had  the  two  boats 
down,  we  commenced  heaving  more  provisions  on  the  ice.  Then 
Captain  Buddiugton  and  Mr.  Chester  spoke  together,  and  said  it  was 
better  to  stop  a  little  while,  and  not  to  heave  everything  over  just  then. 
We  waited  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  then  Captain  Buddiugton  said 
that  I  should  go  over  on  the  floe,  and  should  carry  the  provisions  that 
were  on  the  floe-edge,  alongside  the  ship,  out  on  to  a  higher  part  of  the 
floe,  where  we  had  the  house.  1  just  went  over  the  rail,  and  went  down 
the  lower  part  of  the  steps.  Through  the  heavy  nips  the  ship  had  had,  the 
floe  was  broken  up,  and  there  was  about  three  fathoms  there  broken 
up  in  little  lumps  of  ice.  I  was,  therefore,  unable  to  get  off.  I  sung 
out  to  the  captain  that  I  could  not  get  off  that  way.  He  said  you  had 
better  come  up.  At  the  same  time  the  steward  came  running  up.  He 
was  on  the  floe.  I  stood  on  the  lower  part  of  the  steps ;  and  he  says 
the  floe  is  broken  all  over,  and  I  must  come  on  board.  The  cap- 
tain says  I  have  just  ordered  a  man  off,  and  if  he  cannot  get  off, 
why  you  cannot  get  on  board.  He  said  I  must;  the  floe  is  broken  all 
over.  Just  at  that  minute  off  went  the  ship.  The  fastenings  broke,  and 
the  ship  went  off.  There  we  could  see  three-quarters  of  the  provisions 
on  this  little  piece  of  ice  yet,  and  there  were  about  four  or  five  men 
on  it.  Some  of  them  were  on  the  better  part  of  the  floe.  Those  that 
were  on  this  little  floe  were  shouting,  and  saying  they  wanted  to  get  on 
board  of  the  vessel.  The  captain  said,  ^^  I  have  got  no  boats  on  board, 
and  I  wish  I  was  where  you  are.''  We  all  wanted  to  be  on  the  floe. 
We  had  no  boats,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  and  the  ship  was  in  a  fear- 
ful condition.  We  drove  away,  and  that  was  the  last  ^e  saw  of  them. 
The  steward  sung  out,  "Good-bye,  Polaris.''  Those  were  the  last 
words  we  heard.  That  was  about  half  past  9  in  the  evening.  At  11 
o'clock  our  ship  laid  still,  I  think.  We  could  not  see  any  land.  The 
snow  was  blowing,  yet  it  had  calmed  down  a  little.  All  around  the 
ship  there  were  broken  pieces  of  ice.  The  next  morning  at  9  o'clock, 
we  saw  the  land  on  the  Greenland  side.  We  saw  that  we  were  about 
three  miles  from  the  coast.  At  9  or  10  o'clock,  I  went  up  to  the  mast- 
head, and  I  saw  a  lot  of  provisions  about  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
ship.  I  could  distinguish  the  coal-bags,  the  boxes,  &c.,  one  from  an- 
other, but  could  not  see  any  boats,  any  house,  or  any  living  man,  and 
no  dogs.  1  was  looking  through  a  glass.  I  saw  these  things  from  the 
deck  also,  and  when  I  came  down  1  could  show  it  to  the  others  around. 
The  floe  was  a  little  to  the  southward ;  more  to  the  southward  than 
abreast  in  the  straits  from  us,  a  little  to  the  southwest  of  us. 

Mr.  Chester  went  up  and  saw  the  same  thing  that  I  did.  Afterward 
Captain  Buddington  sent  me  up  again,  but  I  could  not  see  any  men. 
I  went  right  up  as  high  as  I  could  get  on  the  topmast  with  a  glass,  and 
I  could  not  see  any  movements  or  anything  of  that  kind.  This  was 
about  12  o'clock  in  the  day.  Then  we  had  gotten  steam  up  in  the  little 
boiler.  We  had  steam  up,  but  the  captain  ordered  more  steam  in  order 
to  use  the  propeller.  We  had  got  steam  up  to  pump  the  ship  with. 
Then  there  was  a  little  bit  of  a  lead  opened  into  the  shore.  A  slight 
breeze  sprung  up  from  the  northeast.  A  little  bit  of  lead  opened 
into  the  shore  and  we  tried  to  get  in  on  to  the  beach.  It  took  us  until 
4  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  get  on  to  the  beach,  working  with  sail  and 
steam,  but  there  was  no  other  open  water  to  be  seen  anywhere  except 
a  little  to  be  seen  toward  Littleton's  Island.  We  made  toward  the 
main  land,  between  Littleton's  Island  and  Life-Boat  Cove. 

She  was  beached  where  the  fall  of  the  current  swept  along.    I  would 
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have  beached  her  two  hundred  yards  farther  down  south,  around  the 
point. 

The  next  morning  we  commenced  to  take  the  spars,  topmasts,  yards, 
&c.,  down,  and  take  them  on  shore.  We  took  all  the  provisions  we  had 
left  on  shore.  Two  days  afterward  there  came  some  Esquimaux  to  us. 
The  captain  gave  them  several  things,  and  in  the  evening  they  went 
home.  The  next  day  there  came  six  of  them.  They  helped  us  to  take 
all  the  stuff  on  shore.  I  cannot  thidk  of  anything  just  now  that  hap- 
pened during  the  winter.    We  remained  there,  however. 

In  the  spring  the  doctor  wanted  me  to  go  to  the  North  Pole  with  him 
on  a  sledge  journey.  I  thought  it  was  a  very  foolish  idea,  with  fifty 
pounds  of  pork,  and  sixty  pounds  of  bread  on  one  sled,  to  go  to  the 
North  Pole  from  there.  At  this  time  we  were  two  hundred  miles  farther 
south  than  we  wore  the  year  before,  and  yet  we  did  not  try  it  then, 
when  we  were  farther  up.  I  was  told  to  go,  however,  and  I  said  I  would 
go;  that  it  made  no  difference  to  me.  The  doctor  promised  me  $100  to 
go  to  Thank  God  Harbor,  and  $200  if  I  would  go  with  him  so  that  he 
could  reach  a  higher  latitude  than  Captain  Parry  reached.  His  prin> 
cipal  object  seemed  to  be  to  go  to  Thank  God  Harbor.  What  he  was 
going  to  do  there  I  could  not  say.  The  captain  bought  a  team  of  dogs 
and  sleds  from  these  wild  Esquimaux  who  came  there,  and  we  had  those 
at  the  time.  Dr.  Bessels  was  constantly  speaking  to  me  about  going  to 
Thank  God  Harbor  with  him,  and  we  had  arranged  for  such  journey, 
but  before  we  were  able  to  start,  the  ice  broke  and  the  journey  was 
accordingly  abandoned. 

We  lived  in  the  house  that  we  built  all  the  winter.  A  fortnight  before 
we  left,  a  gale  of  the  northeast  took  her  about  one  hundred  yards  farther 
south,  and  then  she  broke  out  in  open  water.  The  hawsers  were  parted, 
and  Herman  Seimens  and  I  made  one  of  the  hawsers  fast  to  her  again. 
She  only  was  twenty  yards  from  the  beach.  Before,  she  was  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  beach.  She  was  three-fourths  full  of 
water  at  the  time.'  The  high  tide  forced  her  up  on  to  the  beach.  We 
made  fast  only  a  single  hawser.  We  were  not  told  to  do  this,  and  we 
had  perhaps  no  business  to  do  it,  but  we  took  the  responsibility.  If  I 
had  had  anything  to  say  I  would  have  secured  her  properly  at  that  time. 
When  we  went  away  with  the  two  boats  that  Mr.  Chester  built,  we 
passed  right  in  front  of  her  stem,  and  she  was  lying  there  level  with  the 
water.  We  sailed  down  that  day  in  sight  of  Littleton  Island.  We 
passed  Cape  Alexander  and  down  to.  Etah,  the  second  settlement 
from  the  north.  Then  we  traveled  along  very  comfortably.  Nearly 
all  the  while  we  had  abundance  of  water.  We  got  pretty  rapidly  down 
south,  and  on  the  23d  we  saw  the  whaler  Bavenscraig.  Some  of  the 
party  were  glad  to  se'e  her,  while  some  were  very  sorry.  We  did  not 
want  to  go  across  to  the  other  side  for  two  or  three  months.  We 
thought  we  could  get  to  Tessinsak  in  ten  or  fifteen  days.  We  hsid  made 
more  than  half  of  our  passage  down  in  twenty  days,  and  had  six  weeks' 
provisions  more  in  our  boats,  and  everybody  was  in  excellent  health. 
We  thought. we  could  get  down  there  sooner,  and,  as  we  had  plenty  of 
provisions  on  board,  would  have  preferred  remaining  on  the  boats.  I 
wanted  to  go  to  Disco,  and  all  in  our  boat  wanted  to  go  there.  I  am 
sure  we  could  have  reached  Disco  without  any  difficulty.  Mr  Chester 
did  not  want  to  go  on  board  the  whaler,  but  Captain  Buddiugton  did. 
We  had  not  eaten  more  than  one-third  of  our  provisions  at  that  time. 

At  the  time  our  ship  went  adrift  from  the  ice-floe  and  we  were  separated 
from  our  companions,  she  was  in  a  fearful  leaky  condition.  I  was  down 
in  the  fire-room,  and  saw  that  the  water  was  just  coming  on  to  the  fires. 
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We  had  to  start  the  deck-paoips  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to 
prevent  its  doing  so.  We  had  to  thaw  them  oat  first  with  hot  water 
from  the  boilers.  We  mast  pamp  with  the  deck-pamps  or  the  engineer 
said  the  fires  woald  go  oat.  Everybody  was  working  as  hard  as  he 
possibly  coald.  The  stem  of  the  ship  was  gone:  the  six  feet  of  it  was 
broken  oat.  I  could  stand  right  in  the  hole.  When  the  ship  went  on 
Providence  Iceberg  on  the  22d  of  November,  1871,  G<aptain  Buddington 
said  that  it  was  the  safest  place  w^  coald  have  her.  All  of  us  said  the 
contrary ;  I  had  never  seen  a  ship  setting  on  the  ground  the  whole 
winter,  and  this  was  the  same;  she  soon  commenced  to  keel  over  a  little, 
and  kept  keeling  over  a  little  more  and  more  all  the  while.  She  was 
leaking  fearfully  all  the  winter.  When  she  had  set  about  a  fortnight, 
then  the  captain  thought  it  would  not  be  a  good  plan  to  leave  her  there 
during  the  whole  winter.  It  was  then,  however,  too  late.  If  he  had 
come  to  this  conclusion  before,  she  could  have  been  gotten  off  in  about 
an  hour's  time.  We  could  have  sawed  her  ofL  There  were  only  two  or 
three  inches  of  ice  on  the  port  side.  That  is  where  she  got  her  break 
in  the  stem.  During  the  winter  she  was  cracking  sometimes  fearfully. 
In  June,  of  1872,  we  found  out  that  the  ship  was  leaking  badly.  I  knew 
well  enough  before  that  it  could  not  doanything  else ;  that  it  must  be 
leaking.  That  discovery  was  made  when  we  commenced  thawing  out 
of  the  ice.  She  had  broken  the  stem ;  the  piece  did  not  come  out  at  that 
time.  We  tried  to  fix  it.  The  big  planks  were  broken  right  in  the 
middle  square  off,  and  the  stem  was  bent  regularly  away  for  two  or 
three  inches.  After  we  ran  her  on  shore  the  morning  afher  we  parted 
from  our  comrades,  as  we  were  walking  over  the  ice  taking  things  on 
shore,  I  went  forward  to  her  stem  and  saw  how  she  looked  there.  The 
lower  part  was  all  away  at  the  six-foot  mark.  A  large  portion  of  the 
stem  had  come  out  the  night  that  we  parted  from  the  floe.  She  was 
built  up  solid  forward,  otherwise  she  could  not  have  floated  after  that 
She  was  a  strong  ship  and  a  very  comfortable  one.  She  would  have 
been  right  enough  if  she  had  not  been  kept  on  that  iceberg  all 
winter.  The  nip  that  she  received  the  last  night  would  not  have  done 
her  any  harm.  She  would  have  stood  that  all  very  welL  This  break  on 
top  of  the  old  one  caused  her  destruction. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  go  to  the  mast-head  to  look  after  your  com- 
panions f 

Answer.  Twice.  I  staid  there  from  ten  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  a  time.  Everybody  was  very  busy  taking  care  of  the  ship  dur- 
ing that  time.  The  first  time  I  was  up  there  I  was  called  by  the  cap- 
tain to  attend  to  the  other  business.  It  was  while  they  were  eating 
breakfast  that  I  went  up  to  the  mast-head.  The  first  time  I  went  up 
on  my  own  hook ;  afterward  I  was  sent  up  by  the  captain.  The  time 
that  Mr.  Chester  and  I  were  up  at  the  mast-head  altogether  wonld 
make  about  an  hour  and  a  half  in  that  day.  There  was  nobody 
looking  from  the  mast-head  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  think 
the  reason  why  we  did  not  see  them  was  that  they  must  have  been  be- 
hind Littleton  Island,  or  in  the  shadow  of  some  berg,  ^here  was  no 
men  on  board  the  Polaris  that  could  beat  me  in  seeing.  That  is  what 
they  all  admitted,  that  I  had  the  best  eye-sight.  I  was  regarded  as  the 
best  look-out  on  board.  I  could  distinguish  a  bird  while  it  was  flying, 
and  see  whether  it  was  a  bird  or  something  else,  when  the  others  could 
not  tell  what  it  was.  I  have  very  fine  eye-sight.  I  do  not  see  particu- 
larly well  through  a  glass ;  I  can  see  with  my  bare  eyes  better. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  refraction  in  the  atmosphere  in  that  region. 
~  saw  a  great  many  mirages,  and  have  Seen  ships  and  land  lifted  up 
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which  wonld  otherwise  be  below  the  horizon,  and  not  visible.  I  do  not 
know  that  tiiiere  was  anything  of  that  kind  the  day  that  the  other  party 
saw  the  ship.  I  think  that  if  they  had  been  anywhere  near  the  floe  that 
had  the  provisions  on,  I  should  have  certainly  seen  them. 

The  laud  that  Mr.  Kruger  and  I  saw  farthest  north,  when  we  went  to 
get  our  clothes  where  we  had  left  the  boats,  consisted  of  very  high 
peaks,  coming  steep  down  to  the  coast,  apparently.  We  could  see  the 
snow-ravines  between  the  |)eaks.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  capes 
there,  but  the  land  seemed  to  come  straight  down  as  we  saw  it.  It  lay 
off  northeast  by  east,  and  not  up  toward  the  west  coast  from  where  we 
saw  it  at  Sumner  Headland,  at  about  an  elevation  of  twelve  hundred 
feet.  We  conld  see  it  until  it  stretched  off  to  the  northeast,  and  was 
lost  behind  Cape  Brevoort. 

It  was  a  splendid  day  when  we  saw  this  land.  When  we  were  on  the 
boat  excursion  we  had  been  in  there  for  a  month,  and  we  were  not 
always  able  to  see  Gape  Union,  but  at  this  time  Cape  Union  looked  as 
if  we  could  heave  a  stone  on  it,  it  was  so  near.  I  had  no  glass.  Kruger 
had  Mr.  Meyer's  spy-glass. 

When  we  first  went  up  in  the  Bobeson  Chaniiel  the  ship  could  have 
gone  farther  north.  After  they  had  the  consultation  on  the  house, 
which  was  on  the  29th  of  August,  I  think,  we  could  have  gone  farther 
nortl^  And  I  think  we  conld  have  gone  farther  north  after  we  got 
back  into  winter-quarters.  We  had  a  gale  from  the  northeast,  and  we 
drove  down  with  that  from  our  high  latitude  to  81o  38'.  That  cleared 
out  the  channel,  and  we  could  have  gone  on  north  after  that.  I  am 
quite  sure  we  could  have  gotten  as  far  as  we  did  before,  at  least.  There 
wa^  then  blowing  a  little  breeze  from  th^  northward,  but  not  much,  and 
there  was  no  ice  coming  down  at  that  time.  That,  of  course,  showed 
that  there  was  open  water.  The  reason  we  did  not  go  farther  north  was 
because  Captain  Buddington  said  that  it  was  not  safe  to  go  farther  north ; 
that  we  had  not  left  any  depots  of  provisions  anywhere.  He  said  we 
were  a  thousand  miles  from  our  first  depot.  Mr.  Chester  wanted  to  go 
to  Newman's  Bay,  at  least.  He  was  waiting  the  whole  day  to  heave 
anchor  to  go  north.  That  was  the  first  day  we  lay  at  Polaris  Bay.  Cap. 
tain  Buddington  said  this  that  I  have  just  repeated,  about  not  going  any 
farther  north,  forward  on  the  deck.  It  was  spoken  in  the  presence  of  every 
one.  When  this  consultation  on  the  house  was  had,  Captaiu  Hall,  Cap< 
tain  Buddington,  Captain  Tyson,  Mr.  Chester,  Dr.  Bessels,  Mr.  Meyer, 
were  present.  Captain  Hall  asked  every  one  of  them,  and  they  all  said 
they  wanted  to  go  north,  with  the  exception  of  Captain  Buddington. 
Captain  Buddington  wanted  to  go  into  Newman's  Bay  and  make  win- 
ter-quarters there.  The  others  wanted  to  go  north.  Tyson  wanted  to 
go  into  Newman's  Bay  also,  if  they  could  not  get  north  on  the  west  side. 
The  rest  wanted  to  go  north.  There  was*  open  water  to  the  northward 
at  thac  time.  The  ship  was  then  lying  in  open  water.  Some  of  them 
wanted  to  cross  the  straits,  and  some  of  them  wanted  to  keep  the  Green- 
land coast.  The  open  water  was  on  the  Greenland  side.  Some  of  them 
said  it  would  make  too  much  easting,  and  the  others  said  that  she 
never  would  get  across  those  straits ;  that  she  would  get  fast  into  the 
pack.  That  is  what  Captain  Buddington  said.  We  tried  to  get  across 
the  straits  on  the  other  side,  and  did  get  fast. 

I  remember  when  Captain  Hall  was  sick,  and  when  he  died.  I  was 
not  with  him  at  all ;  we  were  not  allowed  to  be  with  him.  I  saw  him 
only  once,  and  that  the  Sunday  when  he  was  quite  well.  He  died  in 
two  or  three  days  after  that.  I  only  saw  him  the  one  Sunday  I  have 
spoken  of.    After  his  death  I  never  heard  any  one  express  himself  as 
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being  relieved  by  his  decease.  I  know  there  were  a  couple  of  officers 
who  were  greatly  relieved  by  his  death.  The  doctor  was  one  of  them 
that  I  know  of.  I  think  Captain  Buddington  was  also.  I  never  heard 
them  say  so  :  I  could  see  it  by  their  works.  One  of  the  officers  said 
that  now  they  would  have  something  to  say  5  that  before  the  sailors 
had  the  command ;  that  Captain  Hall  consulted  with  the  sailors,  and 
not  with  his  officers.  They  said  that  they  would  find  it  a  little  differ- 
ent now.  Mr.  Meyer  said  that.  He  remarked  that  now  the  officers 
would  have  something  to  say ;  that  they  had  nothing  to  say  before.  I 
know  that  the  doctor  was  greatly  relieved.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do 
when  Captain  Hall  was  alive.  When  Captain  Hall  would  call  one  of 
the  scientific  men  all  three  of  them  would  jump  up,  and  each  one  would 
suppose  he  was  called  on.  Some  of  them  did  not  want  to  behave  very 
well.  Captain  Hall  said  he  would  court-martial  the  doctor  if  he  kept 
on  in  the  way  he  was  doing.  Nobody  ever  said  in  my  presence  "  that 
there  is  a  stone  taken  off  my  heart  npw,'^  referring  to  Captain  HalPs 
death.  Captain  Buddington  said  to  me  at  one  time,  "  We  are  all  right 
now."  He  said  that  the  very  same  morning  that  Captain  Hall  died.  1 
said, "  How  do  you  mean  about  that  T"  He  said,  *'  You  will  have  plenty 
to  eat  now,  and  you  shall  not  starve  to  death." 

The  discipline  of  the  ship  was  good  during  Captain  HalFs  life-time — 
first  class ;  afterward  it  wae  not  very  good.  The  most  I  can  s^i^jr  of 
Captain  Buddington  is,  that  he  knows  how  to  manage  a  ship  in  a  first- 
class  way,  and  is  a  first-class  ice-navigator ;  also  Mr.  Chester. 


Hxaminaiion  of  Hermann  Siemin. 

I  am  a  native  of  Germany,  and  thirty-one  years  of  age ;  by  profession 
a  seaman. 

I  have  sailed  from  Germany,  England,  and  from  America.  I  passed 
the  examination  before  a  board  as  a  shipmaster  in  Germany,  in  1868. 
I  never  commanded  a  ship.  My  highest  rating  has  be«n  first  officer  on 
board  of  a  Nova  Scotia  sailing-vessel  that  sailed  out  of  New  York, 
named'  Eolus,  Captain  Perkins.  I  never  sailed  in  the  Arctic  circle 
before  the  time  of  the  Polaris  expedition.  I  joined  the  Polaris  in  Wash- 
ington. Nothing  remarkable  happened  until  we  reached  Tessinsak. 
Tessiusak  was  the  most  northern  port  we  made.  From  that  point  we 
went  directly  north.  The  first  place  at  which  we  landed  was  with  Cap- 
tain Hall,  and  Chester,  and  four  men,  of  whom  I  was  one,  at  Cape 
Frazier.  Captain  Hall  could  not  find  any  winter-quarters  there.  Then 
we  went  farther  to  the  northward,  and  by  Cape  Lieber  one  day  he 
stopped  the  engine,  to  get  proper  observations  to  ascertain  in  what 
latitude  Cape  Lieber  was.  He  had  the  whole  scientific  corps  and  the 
officers  on  board  to  take  observations  in  order  to  discover  this  exactly. 
Then  we  had  to  stop  the  ship  for  a  time  at  the  place,  because  the  wea- 
ther was  so  thick  and  foggy  that  we  could  not  see  her  course.  One 
morning,  I  do  not  remember  exactly  the  date,  we  got  our  highest  lati 
tude  at  about  6  o'clock.  I  went  myself  in  the  crow's-nest  to  look  out, 
I  was  asked  if  I  saw  anything  to  the  northward.  Farther  to  the  north 
I  saw  no  lead,  nor  did  I  see  any  prospect  of  getting  any  farther  north. 
Captain  Hall  then  concluded  to  look  for  winter-quarters.  In  about  82^  9* 
north  latitude  we  looked  for  winter-quarters,  but  the  current  was  a  kind 
of  a  maelstrom — it  turned  around  and  around,  so  that  there  was  no 
place  there  tor  the  ship  to  make  winter-quarters  in.     This  was  above 
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Newman's  Bay,  at  Repulse  Harbor.  Then  we  went  farther  down,  but 
could  not  reach  the  coast,  and  could  not  find  any  better  place.  We  were 
looking  toward  the  west  coast  for  winter-quarters,  because  that  land  was 
njore  to  the  north  than  the  east  coi\st  was.  Greenland  turns  too  far  to 
the  east,  but  we  could  not  reach  the  west  coast.  We  drove  down  from 
the  latitude  that  Captain  Hall  said  was  82^  26' until  we  reached  winter- 
quarters  in  810  3s/  north. 

The  next  day  we  were  engaged  in  looking  toward  the  southward  for 
winter-quarters,  but  we  had  to  return.  Thank  God  Harbor  is  not  a 
bay,  but  only  a  bight,  and  there  is  no  shelter  there  from  the  southerly 
and  southwesterly  winds.  But  we  could  not  find  any  better  place, 
and  so  we  returned  in  the  evening  to  our  old  harbor  again.  We 
then  commenced  putting  the  provisions  and  stores  on  shore  as 
quickly  as  possible.  After  awhile,  Captain  Hall  made  a  sledge  journey 
to  the  north.  When  he  came  on  board,  so  they  tell  me,  he  stated  that 
he  had  not  been  in  very  good  health  during  the  last  three  days  of  his 
journey.  I  saw  him  when  he  came  on  board,  but  did  not  speak  to  him. 
I  did  not  speak  to  him  at  the  time,  because  I  was  one  of  the  tide-ob- 
servers, and  Henry  Hobby  and  myself  were  working  the  snow  out  of 
the  tide-pond.  Some  of  the  otficers  said  that  he  was  not  well  the  last 
three  days  of  his  journey.  I  don't  know  who  it  was  that  told  me  he 
hadn't  been  feeling  well,  but  some  one  told  me  so.  I  did  not  see  him 
during  his  sickness.  I  asked  Captain  Buddington  for  permission  to  see 
him,  but  never  had  the  privilege.  He  told  me  that  he  would  see  what 
he  could  do  for  me.  That  was  all  the  information  I  got  from  him.  I 
did  not  see  him  at  all  while  he  was  sick.  I  asked  Dr.  Bessels  about 
Captain  Hall,  and  he  told  me  that  he  would  not  get  over  his  sickness. 
This  was  after  he  had  been  taken  sick,  but  before  he  got  so  very  sick 
the  second  time.  After  he  died  we  buried  him.  That  was  all,  really, 
that  I  know  about  it.  I  never  heard  any  formal  announcement  of  who 
had  command  after  Captain  Hall's  death.  Dr.  Bessels  told  me  that 
everything  would  bo  the  same  as  it  had  been,  with  Captain  Bud- 
dington as  sailing-master;  still,  we  lost  everything  when  Captain 
Hall  died.  I  mean  by  that,  that  in  my  opinion  the  expedition 
died  with  Captain  Hall.  Ko  ship  ever  had  the  privilege  we  had.  1 
was  with  Mr.  Chiester  twice  in  his  boats.  He  did  what  he  could,  but 
the  thing  I  did  not  like  was,  there  not  being  any  sledge  journeys.  The 
straits  in  the  spring  were  so  that  we  could  have  crossed  them  toward 
the  west  coast  of  Grinnell  Land.  The  ice  was  not  moving  at  all.  But 
it  was  not  done.  I  have  no  doubt  if  Captain  Hall  had  not  died  that  we 
would  have  reached  the  highest  land  on  the  west  coast  that  Mr.  Meyer 
has  laid  down  on  his  chart.  We  could  not  have  gotten  any  farther 
north  with  the  ship  than  we  did  go,  I  think.  As  I  stated,  I  accompanied 
Mr.  Chester  in  his  boat  expedition.  At  that  time,  we  got  in  the  mouth 
of  !N'ewman'8  Bay.  I  did  not  go  any  farther  except  that  I  went  on  the 
shore  with  a  telescope,  and  went  some  miles  behind  Cape  Brevoort.  I 
looked  to  the  northward,  and  1  think  I  saw  land,  but  I  cannot  say  for 
sure ;  but  my  belief  is  there  is  land  there.  This  land  that  I  speak  of 
lies  across  above  the  land  laid  down  on  the  chart,  and  stretches  from 
west  toward  the  east.  With  the  telescope,  I  could  see  an  opening  from 
between  the  coast-line  on  the  west  side,  as  laid  down  on  Mr.  Meyer's 
chart,  and  the  laud  which  I  saw  stretching  off  and  running  off  toward 
the  east.  The  land  was  so  far  off'  that  no  one  could  see  exactly  how  it 
lay  within  a  point.  This  land  lies  behind  a  steep  cape  not  laid  down  on 
the  chart.  From  the  highest  point  on  the  east  coast,  as  laid  down  on 
Mr.  Meyer's  chart.  I  saw  still  to  the  northeast  of  that  a  high  cape  with 
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water  between  that  and  the  point  ptit  down  by  Mr.  Meyer.  I  conld  not 
see  whether  it  was  a  bay  that  lay  between  the  two  capes,  or  whether  it 
was  a  sound.  I  could  not  see  land  to  the  southeast  and  do  not  know 
whether  it  joined  it  or  not.  This  farthest  land  which  I  saw  was  still 
farther  north  than  this  cape  I  have  spoken  of,  and  ran  ofif  behind  it 
with,  I  think,  water,  and  an  outlet  between,  toward  the  northeast 
The  glass  I  had  was  one  of  Mr.  Meyer's  large  telescopes ;  a  heavy 
one  'y  one  man  had  as  much  as  he  wanted  to  do  to  carry  it  over  the  mount- 
ains. I  could  not  see  this  land  with  the  naked  eye.  It  was  a  very 
fair,  bright  day  when  I  was  there  making  this  observation.  I  told 
Mr.  Meyer  of  it  when  I  came  back,  but  he  never  saw  it  himself. 
When  I  came  down  from  the  boat  journey  they  were  looking  for  a 
chance  to  go  toward  home.  Mr.  Chester  staid  on  his  boat  journey  as 
long  as  he  could  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  he  could  not  find  an  open- 
ing. I  believe  if  he  had  seen  an  opening  that  he  would  have  gone  to 
the  north  with  the  boat  we  had.  There  was,  however,  no  opening. 
There  was  not  even  sufficient  to  take  the  boat  down  to  the  ship,  so  that 
we  had  to  leave  the  boats  and  everything  there.  Then,  on  the  12th  of 
August,  we  left  Polaris  Bay  for  home.  We  got  a  little  lead,  and  pushed 
our  way  through  the  ice.  Thus  we  steamed  so  until  we  reached  eighty 
degrees  and  two  minutes  north,  where  we  got  beset  in  the  ice.'  Then  we 
had  to  make  our  ship  fast  for  the  first  time  in  coming  down ;  we  drove 
in  about  a  month  and  a  half.  J  do  not  remember  exactly  the  time 
when  we  got  beset,  but  we  drifted  down  in  the  pack-ice  until  we  got 
this  smashing  up,  when  the  Polaris  got  stove  in ;  we  drifted  down  the 
pack-ice  until  the  15th  of  October,  when  we  got  a  gale  from  the  south* 
ward,  and  in  the  evening  about  6  o'clock  the  ice  separated  from  the 
starboard  side  of  the  vessel.  About  half  past  9  o'clock,  after  the  ice 
separated,  it  came  in  again  on  us,  and  nipped  us.  When  the  ice  came 
in  again,  Captain  Buddington  gave  orders,  while  the  ship  was  cracking 
all  over,  to  land  the  provisions  on  the  floe.  Some  of  the  men  went  on  the 
floe  to  transport  the  provisions;  at  half  past  9  we  broke  loose  and  drove 
away,  and  left  the  party  on  the  ice.  We  drove  for  some  distance  in  open 
water,and  then  brought  up  in  slush  ice  that  would  not  bear  a  man's  weight. 
It  had  been  made  within  a  day  or  two  before  in  the  bay.  When  we  drove 
away  from  the  party  the  water  was  beginning  to  come  rapidly  into  the 
ship.  We  had  to  take  the  hot- water  out  of  the  ^mall  boiler,  so  as  to  make 
the  big  deck-pumps  work.  W^e  had  to  thaw  the  ice  out  of  them.  The 
engineer  in  his  department  wa«  below,  and  made  the  fire  up.  He  burned 
blubber,  wood,  and  everything  that  he  conld  get,  to  get  steam  up  to  run 
the  pumps,  sq  that  we  would  be  able  to  pump  her  with  steam.  Just  be- 
fore the  pumps  were  working,  Mr.  Shnman  told  me  that  the  water  was 
nearly  up  to  the  furnaces,  and  came  very  near  putting  the  fires  oat. 
After  he  got  the  pumps  to  working  by  steam,  we  got  the  better  of  the 
water.  Thus  we  were  enabled  to  keep  up  until  the  next  day.  We  then 
worked  our  way  toward  the  coast  of  Greenland  with  lines,  sails,  and 
sometimes  a  few  turns  of  the  propeller,  until  we  reached  in  the  evening 
the  coast.  But  we  could  not  get  upon  the  ground  for  the  ice  which  lay 
on  the  shore.  We  got  as  far  as  we  could,  and  when  the  tide  went  ont 
the  vessel  was  on  the  ground.  The  next  day  we  had  worked  the  ship 
still  closer  into  the  shore,  as  close  as  we  could  get  her,  and  then  fastened 
the  hawsers  to  the  hummocks  that  were  aground,  so  that  she  would  not 
drift  off  again.  Then  we  commenced  to  bring  the  provisions  on  to  the 
shore,  and  we  took  the  spars  down  and  brought  them  on  shore.  The 
next  day  Mr.  Chester  turned  to  with  a  couple  of  men  and  commenced  to 
build  a  house.    The  Esquimaux  came  with  ^ve  sledges  and  assisted  us 
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in  getting  the  provisions  and  everything  we  conld  from  the  ship  on  to 
the  shore.  After  we  had  everything  out  of  the  lower  hold,  Captain 
Baddington  gave  orders  to  let  the  engines  stand.  There  was  then  no 
more  pumping  with  the  engine,  and  we  were  therefore  forced  to  let  the 
Polaris  get  full  of  water,  because  the  stem  was  broken  off  at  the  six-foot 
mark,  and  totally  away  from  the  ship,  so  that  a  man  could  stand  in  the 
opening  where  the  piece  of  stem  had  been.  Even  the  boards  and  sheets 
of  iron  were  bent  out.  We  fixed  our  house  on  the  shore,  and  tried  to 
make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  there  we  lived  through  the 
winter. 

The  next  day  after  we  parted  from  our  comrades  we  kept  a  sharp 
look-out  for  them.  The  chief  officer  was  in  the  "  crow's  nest''  the  whole 
of  the  forenoon.  We  were  not  able  to  see  any  of  the  men.  Mr.  Chester 
went  into  the  ^^  crow's  nest "  with  a  glass,  and  looked  around  and  around 
for  them,  but  could  not  see  anything.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  was 
some  one  at  the  mas^head  in  the  afternoon.  I  cannot  say  whether  any- 
body was  at  the  mast-head  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  or  not ;  but  Mr. 
Chester,  while  we  were  going  into  the  shore,  was  up  in  the  "  crow's 
nest "  looking  for  leads,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  looking  for  the 
men. 

I  kept  a  diary.  My  first  diary  was  published  in  the  other  report.  I 
kept  one  afterward.  These  diaries  were  written  each  day  as  everything 
happened,  and  will  give  my  story  more  particularly  than  I  can  remem- 
ber it  now.  Of  course,  a  man  cannot  remember  everything  that  occur- 
red two  years  since,  and  I  would  not  like  to  say  before  God  and  ray 
Government  what  is  not  exactly  true.  We  started  from  our  second 
winter-quarters  at  Life-Boat  Cove  the  3d  of  June.  The  boats  had  been 
made  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Chester.  We  made  our  way  down 
about  twenty  five  miles  below  Cape  York.  We  had  pulled  upon  the  ice, 
and  were  watching  for  a  lead  when  we  saw  the  Eavenscraig  fast  to  the 
ice-floe  of  Melville  Bay.  We  were  taken  on  board  of  her,  and  went  with 
her  across  the  channel,  Lancaster  Sound,  over  on  the  west  coast.  We 
afterward  went  on  board  the  Arctic,  and,  when  she  was  ready  to  sail,  we 
went  with  her  to  Dundee.  Three  of  our  comrades,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr. 
Joseph  Mauch,  and  Mr.  Booth,  were  left  on  board  of  another  whaler 
called  the  Intrepid.  The  whalers  leave  the  whaling-ground  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and  it  is  nearly  or  quite  time  that  we  should  hear 
from  them.  If  we  had  not  fallen  in  with  the  Eavenscraig,  I  think  we 
would  have  gotten  down  to  Upemavik  or  Disco  in  our  boats.  If  we 
had  not  succeeded  in  reaching  there,  we  would  probably  have  been 
picked  up  by  the  Juniata  or  the  Tigress. 

In  our  first  winter  at  the  north  I  found  on  the  south  side  of  Kewman's 
Bay,  a  mile  and  a  half  inside  of  Cape  Sumner,  in  a  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  twenty-four  pieces  of  drift- wood. 

With  a  northerly  wind  they  would  have  just  come  from  that  opening 
that  1  had  seen  to  the  northward,  and  which  I  have  described  as  being 
between  the  west  coast  and  the  fartherest  land  which  I  saw. 

They  would  sweep  just  clear  of  Cape  Union  and  drift  on  to  the  southern 
coast  of  Newman's  Bay.  We  burned  some  of  this  wood  to  boil  our  coffee 
with  and  cook  something  to  eat.  I  cannot  remember  the  size  of  these 
pieces,  but  that  is  given  in  my  diary.  I  would  remark  that  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  length  as  given  in  my  diary  it  is  not  stated  whether  it  is 
feet  or  inches ;  .but  I  meant  to  have  it  inches.  Some  of  the  men  took  a 
few  pieces  of  this  wood  on  board  the  ship  and  gave  it  to  Dr.  Bessel. 
The  rest  we  used  up  or  left.  I  cannot  say  what  wood  it  was.  I  believe 
the  doctor  had  a  name  for  it.  It  looked  to  me  like  hard  wood.  (Pieces 
36  N 
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of  wood  exhibited  by  Dr.  Bessels  while  giving  his  testimouy  were  here 
shown  Mr.  Simmons,  and  he  said,  ''These  are  the  same  kind  of  wood,  and 
look  like  some  of  the  pieces.")  The  greatest  length  of  any  of  the  pieces 
I  found  was  about  eighteen  inches.  At  PolaHs  Bay  we  found  musk  oxen, 
abbits,  lemings,  some  birds,  in  the  summer  time,  of  different  kinds, 
and  got  one  white  fox. 

As  regards  vegetation,  there  was  a  kind  of  grass  there.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  name  of  it  is  in  English,  but  I  should  call  it  in  German 
'^  heide."  We  came  across  little  grass  plains,  and  met  with  flowers  in 
the  summer  time.  During  the  summer  season  the  land  was  pretty  clear 
of  snow,  with  the  exception  of  some  deep  ravines. 

I  saw  the  track  of  the  glaciers  in  Newman's  Bay,  and  I  have  even 
heard  a  glacier  discharge.  I  heard  one  discharge  below  our  winter- 
quarters  where  the  place  called  Southern  Fiord  is,  I  have  seen  stories 
in  the  x>apers  about  Captain  Buddington's  drunkenness,  but  I  have 
never  seen  him  so  drunk  that  he  could  not  discharge  his  duty.  He  is  a 
fine  sailor,  and  a  splendid  ice-navigator. 

I  will  state  that  the  more  particular  details  of  what  I  know  will  be 
found  in  my  diary.  Statements  therein  contained  were  written  down 
by  me  every  day  as  the  circumstances  occurred. 


Examination  ofAlvin  A.  OdelL 

I  was  born  in  Connecticut ;  shipped  as  second  engineer  on  board  the 
Polaris  at  New  London ;  sailed  with  the  ship  from  New  London  on  the 
3d  of  July,  1871 ;  went  with  her  to  St.  John's ;  thence  to  Fiscanaes, 
thence  to  Holateinberg,  thence  to  Tessiusak,  and  thence  northward 
on  my  northern  voyage.  After  we  left  Tessiusak  we  proceeded  to 
the  northward.  I  was  in  the  engine-room  most  of  the  time,  and  was 
not,  therefore,  very  familiar  with  what  transpired  on  deck,  and  of  course 
did  not  see  as  much  as  those  who  were  on  deck.  I  sometimes  ran  out, 
and  what  I  saw  was  at  those  intervals.  We  proceeded  to  the  north- 
ward through  the  ice  as  best  we  could.  The  particulars  I  am  not  able 
to  slate,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  before  given.  After  we  had  got 
along  for  some  days— a  few  days  before  we  went  into  winter-quarters — 
we  got  beset  in  the  ice  in  a  strait  which  Captain  Hall  called  Eobeson's 
Channel.  After  we  got  beset  in  that  ice,  we  got  out  afterward,  and 
went  up  still  farther  in  the  channel  above  a  cai)e,  which  he  called  Cape 
Lupton,  and  a  bay,  lying  eight  or  ten  miles  above  it,  which  he  called 
Newman's  Bay.  We  afterward  drifted  down  in  the  ice  from  the  highest 
point  we  reached,  which  I  understood  to  be,  after  the  latitude  was  cor- 
rected by  a  scientific  observation,  82o  10',  to  the  point  where  we  went 
into  winter-quarters,  at  a  latitude  that  was  said  to  beSl^  38'.  After  we  had 
gone  into  winter-quarters  we  landed  our  provisions  on  shore,  and  set  np 
an  observatory.  We  banked  the  ship  in  with  snow,  and  covered  the  bouse 
with  canvas,  and  made  ourselves  snug  for  the  winter.  About  the  10th 
of  October  Captain  Hall  made  a  sledge  journey  to  the  north,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Chester  and  the  two  Esquimaux,  Joe  and  Hans.  While  lie  was 
gone,  we  were  engaged  in  making  ourselves  comfortable  in  our  win- 
ter-quarters. He  returned  about  the  24th  of  October.  I  saw  him 
when  he  came  back  at  the  gangway.  I  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
he  wanted  to  know  how  we  did,  I  told  him  "  pretty  well."  I  told  him 
we  were  banking  up  the  ship.  He  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  it,  and 
smiled,  and  went  in.    He  said  he  was  pretty  tolerably  well,  as  far  as  I 
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conld  nnclerstand.  There  was  not  much  said,  but  from  his  looks  I 
thought  he  was  quite  well.  After  that  it  was  but  a  little  while  before  I 
heard  he  was  sick.  What  was  done  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  I  heard, 
after  a  while,  that  he  was  getting  worse,  and  that  he  kept  getting  worse. 
Some  little  of  the  time,  I  believe,  he  was  better.  In  a  few  days  he  died. 
Shortly  before  he  died  I  looked  up  in  the  scuttle,  and  I  saw  that  he  was 
walking  up  and  down,  and  I  thought  from  that  that  he  was  getting 
along  nicely }  but  the  first  thing  that  I  heard  was  that  he  was  dead.  I 
was  not  in  the  cabin  with  him  during  his  sickness  more  than  once;  he 
was  sitting  up  in  his  chair  then.  I  had  a  minute's  conversation  with 
him.  I  do  not  remember  particularly  what  he  said.  I  did  not  go  into 
the  cabin  again,  and  therefore  did  not  see  him  until  he  died.  Captain 
Tyson,  Mr.  Morton,  and  I  laid  him  out  after  he  was  dead.  We  buried 
him  on  the  11th.  I  did  not  take  any  particular  notice,  and  did  not  bear 
much  about  it.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  died  anything  else 
than  a  natural  death.  Captain  Buddington  went  into  command  after 
his  death.  After  that  time  we  made  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possi- 
ble. We  did  not  do  much  of  anything.  Once  in  a  while  some  of  the 
party  made  a  sled  journey.  The  next  spring  an  expedition  was  made  in 
boats.  The  scientific  operations  went  on  during  the  winter,  as  far  as  I 
understood. 

Shortly  after  Captain  Hall's  death,  in  a  gale,  the  ship  broke  out  from 
her  anchorage  and  we  drifted  against  an  iceberg.  She  was  made  fast 
there,  and  rested  on  the  spur  of  this  iceberg  all  winter,  rising  and  falling 
with  the  tide.  She  would  right  up  a  little  with  the  high  tide,  and  as 
.that  fell  she  would  fall  over,  resting  with  her  stem  on  the  spur  of  this 
iceberg.  She  strained  herself  a  great  deal  during  the  winter,  and  in  the 
spring,  when  we  got  clear  of  the  ice,  we  found  her  in  a  very  leaky  con- 
dition. We  found  the  water  coming  into  her  very  rapidly.  We  got 
pumps  to  working  then.  We  managed  to  do  this  by  hands  changing 
off.  One  gang  would  take  hold  and  work  at  one  time,  and  then  another. 
We  did  not  at  first  pump  by  steam.  After  a  while  we  found  she  was 
making  pretty  free,  and  we  used  the  steam-pump. 

We  had  to  wait  until  the  men  came  back  from  the  boat  expedition,  and 
then  we  worked  the  pumps  by  hand,  and  discontinued  the  working  by 
steam.  We  had  been  using  the  small  boiler,  but  worked  the  big  pumps 
by  hand,  thus  saving  our  fuel.  After  the  boats  were  gone  we  tried  three 
times  to  get  to  where  they  were,  but  were  not  able  to  get  past  Cape 
Lupton,  though  we  got  abreast  of  it  each  time.  We  had  to  go  back 
each  time  into  our  old  quarters,  and  finally  staid  there  until  we  started 
to  come  home  on  the  12th  day  of  August.  We  made  our  way  south 
slowly  through  the  ice,  there  being  slack  ice  all  around  us,  and  finally 
got  stopped  in  the  pack  again  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  After  we 
got  beset  first  in  going  south  we  got  free  again,  and  got  out  into  the 
channel,  and  then  got  into  another  pack,  and  there  we  got  fast.  We 
tied  up  to  an  old  floe  which  was  very  large  and  solid,  about  two  or  three 
miles  long.  We  drifted  to  the  sonthward  and  past  Cape  Alexander  into 
Bafi[in's  Bay,  and  were  thus  situated  until  about  the  middle  of  October. 
Then  there  came  that  heavy  blow  and  gale  and  snow-drift,  and  we  were 
separated  from  the  floe.  The  ship  got  a  pretty  severe  nip,  and' that 
caused  her  to  break  loose  from  the  ice.  We  were  thus  separated  from 
our  companions  on  the  ice  while  we  were  in  the  act  of  taking  off  the 
provisions  and  materials  which  were  on  deck,  ready  to  be  put  on  the 
floe  in  case  of  emergency.  I  was  below  when  the  thing  happened.  I 
was  assisting  about,  and  once  in  a  while  I  would  run  and  help  heave 
over  some  things  until  we  found  that  the  water  was  increasing  very 
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rapidly  upon  us ;  then  I  went  to  the  haud-pamps  and  commenced  assist- 
ing there  until  we  got  steam  into  the  little  boiler  again.  The  water 
came  in  so  rapidly  that  it  was  all  we  could  do  with  all  hands  working, 
to  keep  the  water  from  the  fires.  After  we  separated  we  had  to  keep 
pumping  very  hard  until  we  got  steam  up,  and  then  we  began  to  pump 
by  steam.  The  next  morning  we  saw  where  we  were;  at  least  we  made 
out  after  a  while  that  we  were  up  by  Littleton's  and  McGary's  Islands, 
within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  shore.  The  ice  was  a  little  slack. 
We  had  steam  then  in  the  little  boiler,  but  we  had  to  get  up  a 
pretty  good  pressure,  and  then  set  the  engine  to  work.  We  would 
run  the  steam  all  off,  and  then  we  would  have  to  stop  and  get  up 
steam  again.  We  would  get  fifteen  or  twenty  iK)unds ;  then  we  would 
put  it  on ;  and  by  that  means  we  ran  the  vessel  on  to  the  rocks ;  ran 
her  aground,  and  got  all  the  things  out  and  such  provisions  and  coal 
as  we  Imd  on  board.  The  loose  ice  by  the  side  ot  us  froze  together  after 
a  few  days.  We  then  took  the  provisious  ashore,  and  had  a  house  built 
there  from  the  wood  we  got  out  of  the  vessel,  bulk-heads,  and  such  other 
parts.  We  covered  the  house  with  canvas  and  spent  the  winter  at  that 
place.  The  next  morning  after  we  got  adrift  from  the  ice,  Mr.  Chester 
went  up  into  the  "  crow's  nest^  to  see  if  he  could  see  any  thing  of  our 
other  party,  but  he  could  see  nothing  of  them.  He  had  an  idea  that  he 
saw  them  at  one  time.  Ue  thought  he  saw  something  that  looked  like 
bags  of  coal,  but  afterward  he  concluded  that  he  was  mistaken — that  it 
was  nothing  but  black  ice.  We  wintered  there  as  well  as  we  could.  The 
Esquimaux  came  to  see  us,  and  were  friendly  disposed,  and  helped  us  all 
they  could.  In  the  spring  we  made  boats.  Mr.  Chester,  the  carpenter, 
and  all  hands  set  to  work  doing  so.  I  did  what  I  could  during  the  time. 
On  the  3d  of  June  we  left  our  winter-quarters  and  went  south  ;  and 
when  the  ice  prevented  us  from  going,  we  hauled  up  till  it  opened  for 
us.  So  we  worked  our  way  down  below  Cape  York,  when  the  Ravens- 
craig  hove  in  sight.  After  awhile  we  went  on  board  of  her,  and  crossed 
over  the  bay  with  her  to  Lancaster  Sound,  and  were  with  her  there 
while  she  was  whaling  during  the  summer-time,  till  she  left  in  Septem- 
ber, until  the  whaler  Arctic  came  along,  pretty  nearly  full,  ready  to  go 
home,  and  we  were  transferred  to  her  tasail  for  Dundee.  I  do  not  know 
the  date  of  our  arrival  at  Dundee.  We  afterward  came  on  to  Liverpool, 
and  thence  sailed  for  the  United  States  in  the  City  of  Antwerp,  and 
arrived  in  New  York,  at  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard.  I  kept  no  journal. 
My  duty  was  below,  in  assisting  at  the  engine.  Of  course  I  did  not  see 
as  much  of  what  happened  as  those  on  deck.  I  did  not  have  the  same 
opportunity.    I  have  given  a  general  statement  of  what  occurred. 

During  Captain  Hall's  life-time  the  discipline  of  the  ship  was  very 
good.  Afterward  it  was  not  so  good.  (3aptain  Buddington  would  get 
pretty  well  '^  set  up"  once  in  a  while.    I  cannot  say  that  he  was  drunk, 

but  he  would  go  around  like Captain  Buddington  was  a  pretty 

easy  sort  of  a  man,  and  rather  familiar  with  the  men,  and  that  made 
discipliuo  rather  loose.  I  never  heard  anybody  say  that  they  were 
relieved  by  Captain  Hall's  death. 

I  do  not  think  I  saw  any  chance  to  get  farther  north  in  the  ship  than 
we  did  get  at  any  time.  The  ship  was  severely  injured  when  she  broke 
from  the  ice,  the  time  when  we  separated  from  our  comrades.  She  was 
making  a  good  deal  of  water  at  the  time.  It  was  as  much  as  we  could  do 
to  get  intosbore  at  Life-Boat  Cove.  I  did  not  seemuch  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  second  winter  and  the  first.  There  was  a  little 
more  snow  farther  south.  I  do  not  know  whether  Captain  Hall  kept 
any  journals  or  records,  and,  of  coursci  I  do  not  know  what  became  of 
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tbem.  We  had  a  very  good  crew.  Everything  went  on  peaceably. 
There  were  no  outbreaks  of  any  kind  that  amounted  to  anything.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Polaris  was  exactly  of  tlie  right  build  for  a  ship  to 
go  north;  but  she  was  very  strong.  The  machinery  was  very  com- 
pact, but  a  little  unhandy ;  but  we  got  along  with  it,  however,  very  well 
indeed.  It  was  in  good  condition.  I  do  not  know  of  any  disagreement 
between  anybody  and  Captain  Hall.  I  have  heard  there  was,  but  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  it.  Captain  Hall  was  a  very  kind  man.  He 
was  quick  once  in  a  while,  but  he  was  a  man  very  easy  to  get  along  wirh. 


Examination  of  Nathaniel  J.  Coffin. 

Washington,  October  21, 1873. 

I  am  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  I  learned  house-carpentering 
and  joiners'  trade  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  I  worked  at  ship-carpentering 
on  the  Pacific  coast  some,  and  in  Portsmouth,  K.  H.,  navy-yard,  and 
in  Washington  navy-yard.  I  shipped  on  board  the  Polaris  here,  at 
Washington,  and  sailed  with  her  from  Washington  as  far  as  New  York, 
where  I  was  taken  sick.  I  was  afterward  sent  forward  by  the  .Con- 
gress, and  rejoined  the  Polaris  at  Disco.  I  sailed  with  her  from  Disco 
to  the  north.  Nothing  of  importance  happened  other  than  Captain 
Davenport  coming  on  board  the  Polaris  and  reading  the  object  of  the 
voyage,  &c.  There  was  some  little  misunderstanding  between  Captain 
Hall  and  Dr.  Bessels,  1  think.  Captain  Hall  stated  that  he  had  been  in- 
sulted by  Dr.  Bessels.  He  stated  that  in  the  cabin  before  all  of  us.  It 
was  at  the  time  that  he  read  off  the  duties  of  every  man.  I  could  not 
say  exaetly  where  that  was,  but  I  think  it  was  just  before  sailing  from 
Disco.  Afterward  we  proceeded  on  to  Uppernavik,  and  then  went  to 
Tessiusak  to  get  some  seal-skins  and  dog-skins  at  those  places,  and  se- 
cured one  of  the  guides — Hans  and  his  family.  From  Tessiusak  I 
think  it  was  we  went  on  north.  The  first  place  we  came  very  near,  I  think, 
was  near  Cape  York  and  the  conical  rocks.  From  there  we  bore  over 
to  the  western  shore  and  went  up  by  Cape  Frazer.  There  was  a  boat 
put  off  there,  I  think,  in  an  effort  to  find  winter-quarters,  as  I  understood 
it.  After  that  we  got  beset  in  the  ice  and  drifted  farther  south,  so  Cap- 
tain Hall  read  off  in  the  cabin.  He  read  oft  either  before  or  after  Sab- 
bath service  that  we  were  in  latitude  82°  20'  north,  and  thought  we  had 
drifted  into  83^,  but  was  not  certain.  That  was  after  we  got  into  Po 
laris  Bay  that  he  read  this  off.  We  had  drifted  and  come  down  very 
near  Polaris  Bay,  and  the  ice  opened.  After  we  left  Cape  Frazer  we 
passed  up  through  Kennedy  Channel,  passed  Cape  Constitution  on  the 
one  side,  and  passed  up  through  what  was  formerly  Kane's  Open  Sea, 
now  called  Polaris  Bay  or  Hall's  Basin.  We  passed  Lady  Franklin's 
Bay  on  the  west  into  a  channel  with  land  on  both  sides  up  to  a  latitude 
which  Captain  Hall  called  82^  26'.  There  we  got  beset  in  the  ice,  and 
after  some  time  drifted  back  to  the*strait.  We  drifted  sometimes  back- 
ward and  forward  with  the  tides.  I  heard  Captain  Hall  state  on  board 
the  Polaris  that  he  thought  it  was  possible  that  we  might  have  drifted 
to  the  north  into  latitude  83°,  but  he  was  not  certain.  While  we  were 
beset,  we  put  out  a  great  deal  of  our  provisions  on  the  ice,  for  fear  that 
we  would  have  to  abandon  the  ship. 

When  the  pack  began  to  loosen,  we  loaded  the  vessel,  put  the 
things  on  board  again,  and  when  the  ice  was  open  1  believe  there  was 
an  attempt  made  to  go  farther  north.    We  found  this  Polaris  Bay, 
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and  then  made  oue  attempt  to  get  farther  north,  but  we  failed.    I  remem- 
ber Captain   Buddiugton  saying  to  Dr.  Bessels  that  we  were  about 
two  inches  farther  north,  he  thonght.    That  was  when  we  got  back 
again  into  Polaris  Bay.     We  anchored  there,  and  sent  things  ashore  in 
a  boat  preparatory  to  quartering  there  for  the  winter.    Shortly  after- 
ward the  ice  ma(le  aroand  us,  and  we  banked  up  the  vessel.    At  the 
time  of  Captain  Hall's  death  we  were  banking  up  the  vessel  for  winter- 
quarters.    The  awning  was  put  on,  and  the  banking  was  nearly  com- 
)>leted  when  Captain  Hall  died.    After  we  got  into  winter-quarters,  and 
before  the  banking  was  completed,  Captain  Hall  made  a  sledge  jour- 
ney toward  Newman's  Bay  by  the  land.    He  started  out  to  what  I 
thought  was   the  east,   but  be  did   not  appear  to   be  positive  of  it 
from  the  way  he  wanted  the  observatory  set.    He  said  he  wanted  it 
in  just  such  a  position,  and  then  told  me  that  he  thought  he  would 
have  to  alter  it,  as  he  did  not  know  exactly  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass  at  that  time;  that  he  would  have  to  test  it  before  I  opened 
some  lights  on  the  top  for  Mr.  Bryan's  transit-stand.     He  made  the 
journey,  and  was  gone  a  week.    When  he  came  back  I  had  orders  to 
make  some  wheels.    I  made  three  of  them,  and  then  1  was  ordered  to 
discontinue  them  at  the  time  of  his  death.    The  reason  why  I  was 
ordered  to  make  the  wheels,  wa«  because  Captain  Hall  encountered  a 
great  deal  of  bare  ground,  and  he  wanted  to  go  over  that  when  he  could 
not  use  the  sleds  on  account  of  there  being  no  snow.    He  was  calca- 
lating  upon  another  journey  right  off,  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  before 
the  season  set  in.    I  cannot  tell  the  day  he  started;  my  log  will  tell,  I 
think.    He  was  gone  something  over  a  week,  I  believe.    I  saw  him 
when  he  came  back,  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  well.    I  saw  him  at  the  cabin  door ;  I  called  to  see  him.    I 
messed  in  the  passage-way,  and  had  mj'  room  forward.    I  never  saw 
him  after  the  first  time,  after  his  being  taken  sick,  but  twice.  When  he 
was  very  sick,  I  made  an  excuse  to  go  into  the  cabin  to  see  him ;  1  had 
a  piece  of  furniture  to  fix ;  I  took  that  in,  to  see  him  then,  and  onoe 
after  that  Mr.  Morton  asked  me  to  come  in  and  open  a  keg  of  tamarinda. 
When  I  took  that  chair  in  to  fix  it,  I  had  a  little  conversation  with  bim ; 
I  asked  him  how  he  did,  and  he  said  that  he  thought  he  was  getting 
along  better;  I  had  no  other  conversation  with  him ;  Mr.  Chester  was 
there  with  him  at  the  time ;  there  was  nobody  with  him  but  Mr.  Chea- 
ter.   The  second  time  I  saw  him,  was  when  I  went  in  to  open  the  box 
of  tamarinds;  I  had  not  much  conversation  with  him  at  that  time;  I 
only  asked  him  how  he  did ;  he  stated  that  he  believed  he  was  getting 
better;  he  was  then  in  his  easy  chair,  with  a  counterpane  and  cover 
wrapped  around  him,  sitting  up ;  both  times  he  was  sitting  up ;  I  never 
saw  him  again  till  after  his  death ;  I  heard  from  him  every  day  at  the 
table.    The  steward  and  the  cook  both  slept  in  the  cabin,  in  the  same 
place  that  he  did ;  their  births  were  opposite.    I  would  hear  statemeota 
about  his  health  every  day ;  I  would  ask  if  it  would  do  him  any  harm  if  1 
were  to  call  in ;  they  said  that  they  thought  it  was  advisable  not  to  disturb 
him.  I  asked  Hans  what  he  thought  of  his  sickness,  and  Hans  said  that 
he  travelled  hard  on  the  journey,  and  while  they  were  building  houses  he 
did  not  do  any  work  in  the  cold,  and  that  did  not  do  him  any  good.     I 
saw  him  after  he  died ;  I  saw  Mr.  Morton  washing  him  before  he  was 
laid  out,  and  then  I  made  a  coffin  for  him.    Hays  was  the  one  who  told 
me  that  the  captain  was  dead.    It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  I  was 
ordered  to  make  his  coffin;  I  made  the  coffin  as  quickly  as  I  conveni- 
ently could,  and  he  was  afterwards  put  into  it  and  buried  on  the  shore. 
After  he  died  Captain  Buddington  took  command.    He  stated  that 
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he  should  go  south ;  that  he  should  return  home.  He  stated 
that  his  orders  were  to  return  horne  as  soon  as  convenient  in  case 
of  an  accident  of  that  kind.  I  heard  Mauch  talking  with  Hays.  He 
was  something  of  an  apothecary  and  chemist.  He  had  studied  chemist- 
ry, and  I  heard  him  and  Hays  in  a  discussion  in  the  forecastle.  He  was 
tilling  Hays  that  the  alcohol  that  they  burned  out  on  the  trip  had  tar- 
tar>emetic  in  it,  aud  that  the  fumes  of  it  acted  as  poison  when  burned. 
He  said  he  thought  that  that  hurt  Captain  Hall,  I  do  not  know,  how- 
ever, whether  there  was  anything  in  that  or  not.  Hearing  him  speak 
of  that,  I  asked  him  particularly  then  what  he  was  talking  about,  and 
he  told  me  the  same  thing.  He  told  me  he  thought  it  had  a  great  deal 
of  effect  on  Captain  Hall's  health.  We  staid  there  during  the  winter. 
Nothing  particularly  was  done,  except  carrying  on  the  scientific  obser- 
vations and  making  ourselves  comfortable.  I  was  engaged  in  making 
sleds  aud  mending  iuruiture  and  working  on  the  observatories,  &c., 
always  having  enough  to  do  to  keep  me  in  exercise.' 

Nothing  special,  however,  was  done  during  the  winter.  The  scien- 
tific department  carried  on  their  operations  regularly.  Mr.  Meyers  and 
the  doctor  were  very  energetic,  I  believe,  in  taking  their  observations 
regularly^  though  I  heard  them  laugh  at  the  doctor  about  his  getting 
lost  in  going  over.  They  had  a  telegraphic  wire  afterwards  run  from 
the  observatory  to  the  ship.  I  do  not  know  how  he  got  lost  Some 
state  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor ;  but  I  cannot  say  that 
he  was.  I  merely  heard  that ;  and  I  do  not  know  as  it  is  proper  in  me 
to  mention  it ;  for  I  must  say  that  I  never  saw  anybody  that  I  know  of 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  with  the  exception  when  they  had  nothing 
in  the  world  to  do,  and  those  were  very  active  energetic  men.  One  of 
them  was  Mr.  Chester.  I  do  not  think  that  liquor  ever  prevented  him 
from  doing  his  duty.  I  never  saw  anybody  on  board  the  ship  so  drunk 
that  they  could  not  do  their  duty.  I  never  saw  anybody  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  when  anything  was  to  be  done,  that  I  know  of. 
There  might  have  been  and  I  not  have  known  it.  When  the  spring 
opened,  when  the  sun  first  arose,  my  first  business  was  to  go  out  and  take 
a  survey  of  the  vessel  and  the  way  she  lay.  I  found  she  lay  very  much 
cramped  up.  Her  bows  were  on  the  tongue,  on  the  berg.  But  what 
made  that  was  a  disaster  that  happened  in  the  first  winter;  that  is^  she 
broke  out  in  the  winter.  It  was  a  terrible  gale,  and  we  were  banked 
around  at  the  time.  The  awning  was  down,  and  the  first  we  knew  the 
vessel  was  in  motion.  We  had  had  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  snow  banked 
around  her,  up  to  the  rail,  and  the  awnings  over  her.  The  first  thing 
we  knew,  the  vessel  was  in  motion,  and  the  bank  disappeared  from 
around  it.  There  was  no  possible  chance  to  find  out  what  position  we 
laid  in.  where  we  were  going,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  There  was 
no  lig^t ;  we  only  felt  we  were  in  motion  and  under  cover,  just  like 
as  if  we  were  confined  below,  under  the  hatches,  until  Captain  Budding- 
ton  ordered  me  to  cut  up  some  Junk  and  put  kerosene  on  it  and  make 
some  torches,  which  I  did.  After  I  got  the  torches  made,  and  lighted 
tbem,  and  opened  the  port-hole,  and  stuck  the  torches  out  to  give  light, 
we  could  see  the  iceberg  within  grappling  distance.  Billy  Lindeman 
volunteered  to  go  on  the  berg.  He  was  the  man  who  acted  as  my  mate 
part  of  the  time.  He  volunteered  to  go  out  and  make  fast  the  lines. 
He  cut  his  foot-holds  with  the  hatchet,  and  made  fast  grappling  ice- 
anchors  to  the  berg ;  and  in  the  morning,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  the 
storm  had  cleared  away,  and  we  got  the  light  of  the  snow,  we  saw 
around  us  and  ascertained  the  position  we  were  in.  It  was  right  on  the 
tongue  of  the  berg.    We  secured  the  ship  there.    We  could  have  no 
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idea  of  oar  position  antil  the  spring  opened.    It  was  fortunate  that  we 
got  where  we  did. 

When  the  spring  opened  we  found  that  the  Polaris  laid  on  her  bow 
on  a  tongue  of  the  berg,  and  the  way  she  was  constructed  her  rudder- 
post  and  stern-post  were  connected  by  an  extension  of  the  keel,  forming 
a  large  space  for  the  fan  to  play  in.  That  was  completely  locked  in  with 
the  ice.  The  shore  ice  was  frozen  in  on  that,  and  then  the  berg  and 
pack  from  the  outside  forced  it  up  against  her,  and  was  lifting  her,  and 
the  shore  ice  was  holding  her  down.  The  berg  on  the  outside  paek  was 
forced  in  against  her  and  there  was  ice  set  on  the  port  side  right  on  the 
port  gangway,  and  that  made  her  position  very  much  cramped.  As 
quick  as  it  came  light  enough  to  see  to  do  anything  we  had  all  hands 
turned  to  and  cut  a  channel  around  under  her  counter,  and  on  the  star- 
board side  to  free  her  from  the  pack  and  from  the  berg.  Still  the  shore 
ice  that  she  was  frozen  into  held  her  in  the  square  where  the  propeller 
fan  worked  between  the  rudder-post  and  the  stern-post  The  condition 
of  the  ship  was  such  that  she  broke  on  the  line  of  the  bottom  of  the 
keelson.  She  broke  nght  through  the  planking  so  that  it  was  from  an 
inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  forward  extending  about  eight  feet,  while 
there  was  nothing  broken  on  the  starboard  side.  When  the  tide  was 
out  we  got  a  chance  to  work  on  it  a  little,  before  we  sawed  out.  We 
finally  got  her  released.  When  we  started  with  her  she  leaked  I  think 
three  hundred  strokes  to  the  hour.  That  would  have  been  nothing  pro- 
vided we  had  had  fuel  enough.  There  was  no  impediment  to  our  going. 
We  could  free  the  vessel  with  our  hand  pumps,  but  after  that  when  we 
started  south,  when  Mr.  Chester  and  Captain  Tyson's  party  came  in 
from  the  boat  journey  I  had  to  fix  up  their  boats  before  they  started 
after  the^^  came  in.  We  had  made  this  trial  trip  up  to  see  if  we  could 
not  meet  them  up  above.  We  had  not  succeeded  in  doing  that  and  sent 
for  them.  We  returned  to  Polaris  Bay  and  took  them  in.  Then  we 
proceeded  south  about  the  last  of  July  somewhere  I  think,  or  the  first 
of  August.  When  we  started  south  we  went,  I  think,  three  or  four  days 
sometimes  in  open  water.  Then  we  struck  into  leads  and  went  a  consid- 
erable  time  in  among  the  ice,  making  a  good  deal  of  progress.  At  last 
we  got  beset  and  made  fast  to  the  floe,  no  lead  being  open  we  laid  there 
for  a  long  time.  This  last  time  we  were  beset  very  severely.  There  was 
a  very  strong  gale.  When  we  got  beset  we  commenced  unloading.  I 
was  between  the  decks  at  the  time.  I  knew  it  was  pretty  severe  and 
believe  that  the  Polaris  received  very  serious  damage  at  that  time.  I 
think  a  piece  of  her  keel  was  torn  oS  forward.  I  think  this  was  done  by 
the  ice  passing  under  her.  Slie  lost  a  part  of  her  gripe.  I  do  not  think 
she  lost  any  of  her  stem.  Tliere  might  have  been  a  piece  of  the  keel 
torn  off  below  the  gripe.  The  piece  from  the  keel  to  the  stem  is  what 
we  call  the  gripe.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  piece  of  the  stem  torn 
out  below  the  six-foot  mark.  There  was  not  to  my  knowledge,  at  all 
events,  and  I  made  several  surveys  of  the  vessel.  I  think  in  the  first 
break  out  that  there  was  a  defect  in  her  bottom  somewhere.  I  thiak 
when  they  let  go  one  of  the  anchors  it  must  have  struck  the  ice  and  she 
struck  the  anchor.  If  that  was  so  it  was  on  the  port  side.  When  we 
were  beset  we  commenced  throwing  out  everything.  At  first  I  was  down 
below,  and  I  got  up  on  deck  as  soon  as  possible  and  went  to  work  pass- 
ing out  the  things  to  the  men  on  the  ice.  Mr.  Chester  was  receiving 
from  Hayes  and  me  and  a  sailor  by  the  name  of  Gustavus.  He  was  a 
Swede,  I  think.  The  greater  part  of  everything  was  put  overboard. 
They  got  all  my  clothing  over,  and  I  had  nothing  and  dex>ended  on  some 
old  clothing  that  I  found  I  had  used  up  on  the  voyage. 
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When  the  last  boat  was  lowered  to  some  of  the  men  who  were  on  a 
floe,  the  vessel  separated  from  the  floe.    When  the  vessel  separated  I 
had  to  be  at  the  pumps  because  they  had  not  gotten  the  fire  up.    We 
were  very  frugal  of  the  coal  and  material  for  fire.    We  had  been  work- 
ing the  h^nd-pumps,  but  we  found  that  she  leaked  a  great  deal  more 
water  than  before,  and  we  were  very  quick  in  getting  the  fires  up.    She 
laid  nearly  on  her  beam-ends  when  the  ice  slacked  away  from  her.    I 
suppose  it  was  owing  to  the  change  of  the  floe  piece  and  tide.    After 
we  did  get  up  fire  it  was  impossible  in  my  mind  to  steam  against  the 
wind  and  tide,  or  attempt  to  reach  the  fioe  and  the  men  on  the  floe. 
We  drifted  until  morning.    In  the  morning  we  looked  for  the  men  who 
were  left  on  the  ice,  but  could  not  see  them.    I  had  an  idea,  whether  it 
was  only  imagination  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  I  thought  I  saw  a  large 
number  of  men  on  the  piece  of  ice  that  was  nearly  like  a  berg,  and  a 
number  sufficiently  great  to  indicate  that  it  was  our  party.    I  saw  no 
provisions  or  anything  else.    They  were  near  enough  for  me  to  take  in 
the  whole  outline  of  them.     It  was  late  at  night  when  we  got  in  at 
anchor.    They  were  on  a  piece  of  ice  that  was  floating.    It  was  moving 
with  the  current  very  rapidly.    In  the  morning  when  day  broke  all  hands 
made  what  little  sail  we  could.    The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  get  up 
fire.    When  I  thought  I  saw  these  men  on  a  piece  of  ice  was  in  the  even- 
ing just  before  dark.    During  the  day  we  ha<l  looked  after  our  comrades, 
but  did  not  see  them.    This  piece  of  ice  that  I  saw  them  on  seemed  to  be 
going  in  from  Rensselaer  Harbor  to  Littleton  Island,  in  that  stream  that 
opened  there  a  strong  current.    I  do  not  know  whether  anybody  else 
saw  them  or  not.    I  mentioned  seeing  them  to  diflerent  parties,  but 
they  did  not  believe  me.    In  fact  I  did  not  want  to  believe  it  myself. 
I  thought  it  was  imagination  from  the  way  it  appeared.    This  was  way 
up  at  Littleton  Island.    I  have  no  reason  to  belim^e  it  was  so,  because 
•  we  were  lying  then  at  Lifeboat  Cove,  and  if  it  was  them  they  must^ 
have  been  north  of  Littleton  Island  when  we  got  in.    They  were  some 
three  or  four  miles  I  think  north  of  where  we  were  then  at  Lifeboat 
Cove,  drifting  as  I  thought  when  I  saw  them.    If  it  had  been  them  and 
they  had  no  boats,  they  were  in  a  very  bad  fix,  and  we  had  no  boats  at 
all — ^nothing  but  the  vessel  and  the  fuel  all  on  shore,  and  we  would 
have  had  no  chance  to  get  at  them.    It  was  just  before  dark  of  the 
same  night  when  we  went  to  anchor  when  I  saw  them.    I  reported  this 
fact  to  Mr.  Chester,  I  think.    I  do  not  think  I  spoke  to  any  one  else. 
I  thought  myself  that  it  was  more  likely  to  be  a  mirage  than  a  reality. 
It  was  from  the  deck  that  I  saw  them  as  I  supposed.    The  piece  of  ice 
on  which  I  supposed  I  saw  them  was  not  the  kind  of  piece  where  we 
left  them  on.    The  piece  we  left  them  on  was  some  miles  in  extent,  with 
a  bouse  on  it,  and  this  very  piece  was  a  small  berg  not  more  than  half 
an  acre  in  extent,  some  15  or  20  feet  out  of  the  water. 

We  had  very  hard  work  to  steam  into  where  we  were,  and  when  we 
got  in  we  found  ourselves  aground.  We  built  a  house  at  Lifeboat  Cove 
of  the  spars  and  bulk-heads  of  the  ship,  and  we  lived  there  during  the 
winter.  Our  fuel  lasted  about  half  the  winter  in  a  small  office-stove  in 
the  main  house  and  the  galley  stove.  After  the  fuel  was  gone,  we  got 
fuel  from  the  ship.  I  made  a  survey  of  the  ship  when  they  began  to 
get  fuel  off  of  her,  and  handed  in  a  report  of  her  condition  to  Captain 
Baddington.  I  could  not  tell  what  her  condition  was  without  the  ice 
being  cut  out  of  her.  She  was  filled  with  water,  and  frozen  solid  ap- 
parently. We  commenced  to  build  the  boats  just  the  first  sun  that 
came.  We  were  only  a  few  days  in  building  the  boats.  We  built  three, 
and  a  small  one  we  left  with  the  Esquimaux.    We  started  in  the  boats 
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that  were  constracted  by  Mr.  Chester  and  the  carpenter  to  go  sonth 
somewhere  about  the  1st  of  June.  After  some  twenty  days' jonmey 
sonth,  we  were  picked  up  by  the  Bavenscraig ;  we  went  to  Lancast^ 
Sound.  We  went  from  her  on  board  the  Arctic,  and  came  to  Dnndee. 
Three  of  the  party  were  put  on  board  the  Intropid.  As  to  the  cold 
in  Polaris  Bay  and  down  in  Lifeboat  Cove,  we  were  not  so  late  in  the 
season,  down  at  Lifeboat  Cove,  as  we  were  at  Polaris  Bay.  I  went  in 
bathing  at  Polaris  Bay,  and  did  not  feel  uncomfortable  until  about  an 
hour  afterward.  There  was  a  storm  that  came  up,  and  after  that  it 
became  quite  chilly  before  I  got  on  board  again.  But  while  I  was  in 
bathing,  I  did  not  feel  very  uncomfortable.  I  cannot  be  more  particn- 
lar  in  my  account,  unless  I  had  my  old  log-book  here,  which  I  left  at 
Lifeboat  Cove.  I  suppose  the  log-book  that  the  Tigress  found  when 
she  went  there  is  mine.  That  gives  the  days,  dates,  and  particulars. 
Sometimes  on  this  expedition  I  was  a  little  out  of  my  mind.  One  time 
I  will  mention,  was  a  short  time  while  in  Polaris  Bay. 


Examination  of  Noah  Hays* 

I  am  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  I  was  bom  in  1844,  in  Henry 
County,  Indiana.  Before  this,  I  had  been  a  farmer.  That  is,  I  never 
bad  any  profession.  I  joined  the  Polaris  expedition,  in  Washington 
City,  as  an  ordinary  seaman.  I  rated  as  seaman,  but  was  coal-passer  in 
the  fire-room  during  the  voyage.  I  sailed  from  Washington  with  her, 
and,  afterwards,  from  New  York  to  New  London ;  from  thence  to  St. 
John's;  from  thence  to  Fiskernaes ;  from  there  to  Holsteinberg;  from 
thence  to  Disco ;  from  thence  to  Upernavik,  and  thence  to  Tessiusak, 
and  thence  North. 

Nothing  of  importance  happened  after  we  left  St.  John's,  before  we 
started  north  from  Tessiusak.  After  we  started  to  the  north  from  Tes- 
siusak,  about  the  15th  of  August,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  I  was  be- 
low a  good  deal,  and  did  not  know  as  much  of  what  was  going  on  as 
those  did  who  were  on  deck.  I  presume  no  one  knew  less  than  I  did. 
I  had  no  chance  to  observe  anything.  Seven  hours  I  was  on  duty  to 
five  off,  while  the  vessel  was  under  steam.  The  vessel  was  working 
along  successfully  up  to  the  time  she  was  beset,  I  believe,  on  the  29th 
of  August.  I  did  not  go  on  deck  at  all  to  do  any  duty.  I  went  from 
the  fire-room  to  my  meals  and  back.  I  had  only  two  watches.  It  was 
determined  that  the  vessel  at  the  highest  point  that  was  reached 
was  i  n  latitude  82^  16^  This  was  when  she  was  beset.  She  was  thought 
to  be  higher  at  the  time.  I  went  on  deck  when  she  got  beset  and  helped 
to  land  provisions  on  the  floe.  I  saw  land  on  both  sides.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  ice  in  front  and  land  on  both  sides.  Ice  was  all 
around  us.  There  was  a  broken  pack  on  one  side  and  a  floe  on  the  other. 
The  broken  pack  was  the  floating  ice  and  the  other  side  was  a  solid  floe. 
We  made  fast  to  the  floe,  and  when  the  pressure  of  the  ice  was  somewhat 
relieved,  we  took  the  provisions  on  board  again,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  the  vessel  any  farther  north.  After  drifting  back  perhaps  two 
days,  we  ran  into  the  harbor.  We  remained  there  until  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, 1872.  We  went  into  a  bend  in  the  coast  there— a  little  cove  be- 
hind a  grounded  iceberg,  which  Captain  Hall  called  Thank  God  Harbor. 
Captain  Hall  went  ashore,  and  formally  took  possession  of  his  discovery 
there.  We  commenced  landing  provisions  after  we  put  the  flag  up*  We 
anchored  the  ship,  and  began  to  make  snug  for  the  winter.  We  put  np  an 
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observatory  od  the  shore  as  qaickly  as  we  could.  We  banked  the  ship  as 
quickly  as  we  had  snow,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  would  bear  us  up,  and 
housed  it  over.  It  was  nearly  a  mouth,  I  cannot  remember  the  dates, 
before  we  had  ice  that  we  could  walk  ashore  on.  Captain  Hall  made  a 
trip  to  the  North  on  a  sledge-journey.  He  started  with  a  sled  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  a  route  to  see  if  he  could  make  an  overland  trip  in 
the  spring.  He  intended  merely  to  prospect,  as  I  understood  him.  Mr. 
Chester  and  the  driver,  Joe,  accompanied  him,  I  believe.  I  do  not  think 
Hans  went  with  him  when  he  lirst  started.  After  they  had  gone  a  little 
distance  they  came  back  for  another  sled,  and  then  I  think  Hans  went 
along  also.  I  believe  they  were  gone  two  weeks.  I  do  not  remember 
anything  very  distinctly.  I  kept  a  sort  of  a  journal,  and  all  these  things 
will  be  found  written  down  there.  During  those  two  weeks  nothing  hap- 
pened that  I  now  recollect  of  any  note.  We  were  engaged  in  banking  up 
the  ship  with  snow.  I  saw  Captain  Hall  when  he  came  back,  and  met  him 
at  the  observatory  as  he  was  returning.  I  asked  him  about  his  health, 
and  I  had  it  in  my  mind  up  to  a  little  while  ago  that  he  said  he  had 
been  unwell  two  or  three  days;  but  I  found  on  inquiry  among  the  rest 
of  the  crew  that  he  told  them  no  such  thing,  and  therefore  I  must  be 
mistaken  about  that.  He  looked  very  much  exhausted  to  me.  I  walked 
back  to  the  ship  with  him.  He  went  around  and  spoke  to  those  at 
work  there,  and  shook  hands  with  them,  and  went  on  board,  and  soon 
afterward  I  heard  that  he  had  laid  down,  complaining.  After  that  I 
never  saw  him  but  two  or  three  times  until  after  his  death.  It  was  after 
we  went  into  the  cabin  that  I  heard  he  was  sick,  but  I  recollect  that  he 
told  me  that  he  was  unwell.  He  so  appeared  to  me  when  I  looked  at 
bim.  I  saw  him  afterward  while  he  was  sick  two  or  three  times.  Only 
one  time  I  remember  of  going  into  the  cabin  on  purpose  to  see  him,  but 
be  was  in  bed,  and  did  not  appear  to  want  to  talk  much.  He  asked  me 
how  I  was  getting  along,  and  when  I  told  him  he  said  he  was  glad  to 
see  me.  I  do  not  recollect  what  passed  between  us  exactly.  That  was 
two  or  three  days  after  he  was  first  taken  sick.  He  got  home  about  12 
o'clock.  We  had  our  dinner  at  3  o'clock.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  his  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee,  only  what  I  have  heard  lately.  There 
was  coffee  on  the  galley.  We  always  drank  coffee  for  dinner,  and  we 
all  took  coffee  shortly  after  he  arrived.  I  think  it  was  at  dinner.  It 
was  a  little  before  our  dinner  time,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  that  we 
had  something  prepared  aft  to  eat,  when  we  were  also  called  in.  This 
was  the  coffee  on  the  galley.  I  did  not  feel  any  bad  effects  from  it, 
and  I  did  not  hear  of  anybody  else  that  did.  Once  I  went  in  to  see 
him,  and  on  two  or  three  other  occasions  I  saw  him  in  bed.  I  do  not 
remember  of  speaking  to  him  only  on  one  occasion.  I  just  saw  him 
lying  there,  the  same  as  if  he  was  in  a  kind  of  stupor  like.  I  saw  him 
tJie  day  before)  he  died ;  he  was  lying  still  and  breathing  heavily  in  his 
bunk.  After  he  died — he  was  buried  on  the  11th— I  attended  the 
funeral,  and  all  hands  were  there.  Services  were  read  by  Mr.  Bryan. 
No  one  after  his  death  took  command  formally.  I  saw  Captain  Bud- 
dington  on  deck  two  or  three  times  afterward.  He  spoke  to  us  in  his 
usual  amiable  and  good-natured  style,  asking  us  how  we  were  getting 
along,  &c.  We  were  all  engaged  on  deck  at  th6  time,  sweeping  and 
cleaning  up  a  little,  and  feeding  the  dogs.  He  was  always  considered 
as  commander  after  that.  During  the  winter  we  had  really  nothing  to 
dOy  only  to  stay  about  the  ship  and  talk,  and  take  exercise,  and  feed  the 
dogs.  The  scientific  observations  went  on  during  the  winter  regularly. 
In  March,  I  believe.  Dr.  Besselsand  Mr.  Bryan  went  southward  on  a  sledge 
journey.    On  the  1st  of  April  Mr.  Chester,  with  necessary  help,  com- 
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menced  getting  ready  for  a  boat  journey  to  the  north,  as  soon  as  the  ice 
should  break  away  and  admit  of  his  starting.  During  this  time  there  were 
hunting  parties  out  among  the  men.  I  did  not  go  on  the  boat  expedition. 
Two  boats  went  off  on  the  expedition  to  the  northward.  One  was  com- 
manded by  Mr.  Chester,  and  the  other  by  Captain  Tyson.  Mr.  Chester 
lost  his  boat  the  first  day,  but  he  soon  returned  and  got  another.  They 
were  absent  from  the  ship  about  six  weeks,  1  think.  After  they  had 
been  gone  about  a  month  we  heard  from  them,  and  we  tried  to  get  up 
to  where  they  were.  Two  men  came  from  Mr.  Chester's  boat-crew,  and 
told  us  where  they  were  lying,  what  their  prospects  were,  and  what  they 
wanted.  They  wanted  some  more  provisions.  When  the  two  men  came 
on  board  from  Mr.  Chester's  party  we  made  another  effort  to  get  up  there 
with  the  ship,  the  Polaris,  but  were  intercepted  by  the  ice  extending 
from  shore  to  shore,  and  we  could  do  nothing  but  to  go  a  short  distance 
above  our  place  of  anchorage.  We  put  the  men  ashore  with  a  small 
hand-sled,  and  two  bags  of  bread  and  some  sugar,  and  such  things  as 
that,  that  they  could  transport  over  mountains. 

The  point  we  reached  the  first  time,  with  the  ship,  was  the  greatest 
northing  that  anybody  ever  made ;  that  was  about  the  last  of  August^ 
1871.  We  could  not  see  any  farther  north  at  any  time,  because  it  was 
thick  and  foggy ;  if  it  had  been  clear  we  could  only  have  seen  from  the 
deck  about  fi^een  miles,  or  perhaps  less ;  we  could  have  seen  nothing 
but  the  horizon,  sky,  or  clouds.  I  never  saw  any  chance  to  get  any 
farther  north  than  we  did  get ;  I  don't  suppose  there  was  any  chance, 
except  with  sledges,  and  certainly  not  a  very  good  chance  for  sledge 
journeys ;  there  was  no  land-floe  to  travel  on. 

About  the  29th  of  November,  I  believe,  during  a  heavy  gale  from  the 
northeast,  the  ice  broke  away  from  us  as  far  in-shore  as  where  the  ship 
was  anchored.  We  commenced  drifting  away,  and  fortunately  we 
brought  her  up  against  Providence  Iceberg.  When  the  gale  abated,  a 
day  or  two  after  that,  where  this  open  water  had  been  left  between  as 
and  shore,  thin  ice  had  frozen  over  it ;  we  sawed  out  a  place  for  the 
ship  in  that  ice,  and  drew  her  off  from  the  berg  two  or  three  fathoms, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember,  and  also  drew  her  ahead  about  twice  her 
length,  or  a  little  less,  leaving  the  anchor  on  the  bottom,  where  it  was 
dropped  just  before  bringing  against  the  berg.  In  a  short  time  after 
that,  there  was  another  violent  gale  from  the  southeast ;  it  was  quite 
dark  at  the  time,  so  we  could  not  see  much,  but  I  am  pretty  positive  as 
to  how  she  happened  to  hi\  nipped  or  jammed  there.  The  heavy  pack 
coming  in  against  the  berg  crowded  it  farther  in  against  the  land,  and  it 
came  upon  the  vessel ;  there  was  a  spur  of  the  iceberg  that  extended 
out  under  the  water  and  it  caught  on  her  keel  and  rai^  her  up.  She 
broke  down  some  of  this  thin  ice,  which  was  not  more  than  15  inches 
thick,  perhaps — she  broke  that  down  two  or  three  fathoms ;  when  the 
berg  stopped  moving,  she  still  lay  on  the  spur  of  it,  and  was  there  all 
winter  rising  and  falling  with  the  tide ;  that  would  wrench  her.  Her 
stem  was  not  displaced  at  that  time,  but  was  cracked ;  two  or  three 
boards  were  broken  diagonally.  The  seam  of  the  iron  plates  with  which 
her  prow  was  sheathed  did  not  run  parallel  with  the  boards,  and  the 
boards  just  split  diagonally,  and  opened  a  crack  nearly  an  inch  wide. 

We  worked  three  or  four  days  and  sawed  the  vessel  out,  and  as  quick 
as  we  got  loose  we  made  an  attempt  to  steam  up  north,  hoping  to  over* 
take  the  boats ;  finding  we  could  not  do  that,  we  went  back  and  waited 
till  they  came  aboard.  After  they  came  aboard,  we  finally  got  out  about 
the  12th  August  and  began  to  move  south.  We  got  along  very  well  for 
a  few  hours.  When  in  the  vicinity  of  Franklin  Island,  in  latitude 
80O  3(K  or  S(P  4(K,  we  encountered  the  ice  and  were  beset  there. 
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The  next  day  it  slacked  ap  a  little,  and  we  got  a  few  miles  farther  down, 
and  were  again  beset,  and  we  tied  np  to  a  floe.  We  remained  to  that 
floe,  drifting  slowly  down  until  the  15th  October.  We  had  built  a  can- 
vas house  on  the  floe,  and  put  some  provisions,  a  stove,  and  galley  on  it. 
06  the  night  of  the  15th  of  October  the  pack-ice  on  one  side  was  drift- 
ing. The  floe  appeared  to  be  turning  round,  which  made  it  seem  to  us 
as  if  the  wind  was  shifting.  When  it  turned  around  so  the  wind  turned 
toward  the  floe,  it  caught  the  pack  on  the  other  side,  drove  it  away,  and 
left  open  water  there  on  one  side  of  the  ship.  The  floe  kept  turning, 
and  in  a  short  time  it  had  turned  around  so  that  the  wind  was  coming 
again  over  this  water,  and  soon  the  pack-ice  came  down  on  her  and 
nipped  the  ship  severely,  threatening  to  destroy  her ;  but  she  raised  out 
of  the  water  and  was  keeled  over  toward  the  floe.  We  then  commenced 
putting  everything  out  on  the  ice.  It  was  dark  and  snowing  very  hard, 
and  blowing  a  gale  then.  It  was  about  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  evening 
when  she  was  first  nipped.  So  far  as  the  most  of  us  understood,  we 
thought  we  should  all  have  to  abandon  her.  About  midnight  we  got  on 
the  ice  all  we  could  use  during  that  winter ;  the  deck  was  cleared.  We 
always  kept  an  abundance  on  deck,  in  case  of  accident.  After  the  work 
somewhat  slacketied,  Captain  Buddiugton  gave  orders  to  get  everything 
back  from  the  edge  of  the  floe  as  quick  as  possible.  We  that  had  been 
working  on  deck  were  then  going  over  the  side  to  help,  but  the  floe  had 
been  turning  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  so  that  it  left  open  water  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ship ;  and  then  the  edge  of  the  floe  had  been  crushed 
by  the  ship  coming  up  aud  falling  down,  and  had  left  about  10  feet  of 
ground- up  ice  between  the  ship  and  the  floe  to  which  she  was  tied,  so 
that  we  could  not  get  on  the  ice  to  assist  those  that  were  on  it  in  mov- 
ing the  things  back.  While  they  were  getting  out  another  line  and 
examining  the  ice-anchors,  the  ship  suddenly  broke  away.  I  do  not 
know  whether  one  of  the  hawsers  parted  or  not ;  I  believe  the  forward 
one  did.  One  of  her  anchors  broke  out  of  its  place;  we  hauled  that  in 
with  the  stern  line.  We  then  drifted  away,  and  I  did  not  see  anything 
more,  as  it  was  dark.  We  drifted  away  very  quickly.  The  wind  then 
began  to  abate.  The  ship  was  leaking  badly,  and,  I  thought,  faster  than 
&bo  had  been.  We  went  right  to  the  pumps,  made  a  fire  under  the  small 
boiler,  and  got  hot  water,  and  thawed  out  the  large  pumps  on  deck,  and 
hastened  the  raising  of  the  steam.  During  that  time  the  little  pump 
had  been  worked  all  the  time  for  several  days  preceding,  and  as  quick 
as  we  got  the  deck-pump  thawed  out  so  we  could  use  it,  we  soon  cleared 
her  of  water.  Before  that,  it  threatened  to  extinguish  the  fire  before  we 
could  get  up  steam.  After  that  we  pumped  with  the  small  donkey- 
pump,  and  we  went  below  and  rested  in  oar  rooms.  It  was  then  getting 
light  again;  it  was  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  first  thing 
in  the  morning  we  commenced  to  take  down  tho  fore-sail  to  make  coal- 
bags,  knowing  we  would  have  to  leave  the  ship.  We  could  not  use  the 
pump  on  deck,  as  it  was  so  cold,  and  we  had  neither  force  enough  to 
use  the  pumps  nor  coal  enough  to  make  steam.  So  we  fixed  to  leave 
the  ship  the  first  opportunity,  whether  to  go  on  the  ice  or  on  shore.  We 
had  not  force  enough  to  man  the  deck-pumps  and  have  reliefs. 

When  morning  came  I  do  not  know  that  we  looked  for  our  comrades 
right  away.  I  thought  of  them  all  the  time,  but  our  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  shore.  We  soon  discovered  that  we  were  near  Life 
Boat  Gove — the  captain  and  others  knowing  the  position  of  Littleton 
Island,  and  hoped  to  get  the  vessel  on  shore  there.  I  remember  that 
I  was  that  morning  at  the  wheel,  and  there  was  a  marine  glass  lying 
there.    I  took  that,  and  spanned  tne  horizon  two  or  three  times  to  the 
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sonthward,  to  Littleton  Island,  and  to  the  shore  antil  it  brought  the 
other  shore  within  the  field  of  the  glass,  but  I  coald  see  nothing  of  our 
comrades.  Others  looked  also.  Mr.  Chester  was  at  the  mast-head  once 
or  twice,  I  believe,  bnt  he  was  on  deck  most  of  the  time.  No  one  was 
at  the  mast-head  continually.  Henry  Hobby  was  at  the  masthead 
later  in  the  day.  He  said  he  saw  something  on  the  ice,  and  came  down 
and  pointed  it  out  to  me.  It  was  a  great  distance  off.  I  could  not  tell 
whether  it  was  a  group  of  men,  or  what ;  I  thought,  though,  that  I  saw 
something.  Bnt  afterward  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it 
was  what  they  called  black  ice.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  fact ;  but 
pieces  of  ice  being  reared  up,  it  leaves  a  cavity  that,  when  a  long  dis- 
tance off,  seems  black.  It  is  really  a  hole  in  the  ice.  We  thought  it 
might  be  that.  That  object  was  toward  the  western  coast — diagonally 
across  the  channel,  to  the  southwest.  We  could  not  have  got  to  them, 
if  what  we  saw  badbeenour  comrades.  I  should  think  that  was  fifteen 
miles  from  us ;  it  was  nearly  as  far  as  we  could  see  anything  from  the 
deck — nearly  to  the  horizon. 

We  finally  got  into  land.  About  4  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  think, 
we  commenced  to  moor  the  vessel  to  the  grounded  hummocks  ashore 
there.  About  twelve  hours  afterward,  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we 
commenced  to  work  her  in.  Fortunately  it  was  high  tide  when  we  got  on 
the  beach,  and  we  were  enabled  to  rnn  her  up  so  high  that  she  would 
not  sink,  but  when  the  tide  fell,  about  10  or  11  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
she  laid  over  on  her  side  and  took  the  ground.  She  would  right  up  each 
high  water  and  fall  again  at  low  water. 

!Next  morning  we  commenced  taking  things  ashore— timber,  planks 
for  a  house,  provisions,  &c.  W^e  got  everything  from  between  decks  as 
quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  save  all  the  coal  we  possibly  could,  and  took 
everything  we  could,  and  let  her  fall  with  the  water.  She  was  tied  well 
to  the  hummocks,  but  gradually  through  the  winter  she  was  crowded 
off.  Every  tide  the  water  would  come  up  between  the  crevices  in  the 
ice,  and  the  ice  would  gradually  swell  a  few  inches.  No  amount  of 
lines  would  have  held  her,  and  before  spring  the  lines  were  all  parted. 
Two  or  three  days  before  we  left  in  the  boats  she  had  been  blown  oat 
of  her  place,  and  was  two  or  three  times  her  length  below,  beating  ou 
the  rocks,  where  I  thought  she  would  go  to  pieces,  unless  wind  and  high 
tide  would  hanpen  to  carry  her  out  and  sink  her. 

At  this  place  we  bailt  a  house  and  spent  the  winter.  Mr.  Bryan 
made  a  sledge  journey  from  there  to  Eenssalaer  Harbor  for  the  purpose 
of  making  some  observations  for  time,  and  also  one  to  Port  Foulke,  be* 
low  there  where  Hayes  had  been.  Dr.  Bessels,  I  think,  went  to  a  glacier 
near  to  Port  Foulke,  known  as  My  Brother  John's  Glacier,  I  think.  He 
also  attempted  to  go  north.  All  I  know  about  that  is  what  he  told  me. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  go  north  as  far  as  possible,  and  was  going  to  get 
a  good  team,  drivers,  and  provisions,  and  get  one  of  our  men,  Henry,  to 
accompany  him.  He  said  he  would  make  a  confidant  of  roe  in  regard 
to  the  enterprise  of  going  up  north.  I  don't  think  he  ever  got  more 
than  15  or  20  miles  from  the  vessel.  He  was  gone  about  a  day  and  a 
half.  When  he  returned  he  told  us  he  had  crossed  the  channel  and  had 
been  a  little  over  a  degree  above  the  position  of  the  house:  but  I  don't 
think  it  was  possible  by  any  means.  He  never  notified  the  captain  of 
his  intention.  He  told  Captain  Buddiugton  he  was  going  inland  to 
examine  a  glacier.  He  returned  and  said  the  ice  was  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  he  could  not  make  the  journey  he  proposed,  and  said  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  the  idea.  That  is  the  only  sledge  journey  I  know  of, 
except  those  two  by  Mr.  Bryan. 
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We  commenced  very  early  to  make  the  boats,  working  a  little  along 
as  the  weather  would  permit.  I  believe  we  commenced  taking  the  ceil- 
ing out  of  the  cabin  in  March.  Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  Coffin,  our  carpenter, 
and  one  of  the  firemen,  John  Booth,  worked  at  it  exclusively.  The  rest 
of  us  did  nothing  with  the  boats,  except  get  wood  from  the  vessel  and 
ice  for  water.  They  were  working  at  the  boats  at  favorable  hours  from 
about  the  1st  of  April  to  the  time  we  started. 

We  started  to  go  south  about  the  1st  of  June  with  two  boats.  Cap- 
tain Buddington  commanded  one  and  Mr.  Chester  the  other.  We  were 
in  those  boats  working  south  about  three  weeks,  and  got  to  about  fif- 
teen or  twenty  miles  southeast  of  Cape  York,  where  we  discovered  the 
whaler  Bavenscraig  fast  to  the  ice.  We  were  taken  on  board  of  her  in 
a  few  hours  after  we  first  sighted  her.  She  got  ont  from  the  ice  about 
the  Ist  of  July ;  I  do  not  remember  the  date  exactly.  We  went  in  her 
across  to  Lancaster  Sound.  Fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  up  the  sound 
we  spoke  the  Arctic,  from  Dundee,  and  I  and  some  others  were  put 
aboard  of  her.  When  the  Arctic  was  full  and  ready  to  sail  for  home, 
we  endeavored  to  get  the  rest  of  the  crew  on  board,  and  spoke  the  Rav- 
enscraig,  and  got  those  on  board  of  her.  We  also  signaled  to  the  In- 
trepid, but  she  apparently  did  not  see  the  signal.  She  was  eight  or  ten 
miles  eastward,  and  soon  she  commenced  steaming  in  another  direction. 
There  was  considerable  ice  between  the  Arctic  and  the  Intrepid,  and  we 
could  not  get  to  her  conveniently.  Three  of  our  comrades  were  left  on 
board  the  Intrepid — Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Booth,  and  Joseph  Mauch.  We 
arrived  at  Dundee,  and  finally  came  home  in  the  City  of  Antwerp. 

The  discipline  on  board  the  Polaris  was  very  jjood  while  Captain  Hall 
lived.  After  he  died  I  never  noticed  anything  like  disobedience,  not  in 
the  slightest  degree.  I  never  heard  any  complaint  made  or  {iny  objec- 
tions ottered  to  the  commander  by  any  one  when  ordered  to  do  anything. 
Still,  I  think — if  you  wish  me  to  give  any  such  thing  as  an  opinion — 
I  think  it  was  lax.  I  think  the  men  did  what  they  were  ordered  to 
from  principle,  and  not  from  necessity  at  all — not  from  what  they  con- 
sidered necessity,  by  any  means.  I  consider  that,  in  that  respect,  we 
had  excellent  men. 

As  to  hearing  anybody,  after  Captain  Hall's  death,  say  that  he  was 
relieved  at  his  death,  I  cannot  remember  the  exact  words;  but  one  day 
I  was  over  at  the  observatory  with  Dr.  Bessels.  I  was  there  a  good 
part  of  the  time  about  that  time  in  the  winter.  He  appeared  to  be  very 
light-hearted,  and  said  that  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  for 
the  expedition ;  I  think  those  were  the  words  he  used.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  I  heard  anybody  else  say  anything  of  that  kind. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  have  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Captain  Hall 
died  anything  but  a  nataral  death  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  it  takes  to  constitute  a  reason.  I  never 
knew  anything  that  would  justify  any  such  conclusion.  As  to  what  Dr. 
Bessels  said  at  the  observatory,  I  do  not  know  that  those  are  his  words, 
but  it  was  something  to  that  efiect.  That  was  the  impression  on  my 
mind.  1  know  the  next  day  he  was  laughing  when  he  mentioned  it. 
I  was  much  hurt  at  the  time,  and  told  him  I  wished  he  would  select 
somebody  else  as  an  auditor  if  he  had  any  such  thing  to  say.  I  was  at 
that  time  over  at  the  observatory  rendering  some  assistance  in  the 
observations,  but  was  not  regularly  detailed.  I  have  seen  Captain  Bud- 
dington when  I  believed  him  to  be  intoxicated;  not  very  frequently.  I 
never  saw  him  so  that  he  could  not  do  his  duty ;  but  I  have  seeu  him 
wheu  I  believed  him  to  be  under  the  inflaence  of  liquor. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  winter  at  Polaris  Bay  was,  I  believe. 
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about  2(P  Fahrenheit  below  zero.  Our  minimam  temperatare,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  was  49o.  But  then  there  was  some  little  diflferenoe  of  opinion. 
I  think  it  was  49°  when  I  observed  it  myself  and  recorded  it;  but  I 
believe  Mr.  Meyer  and  others,  who  would  be  better  authority,  thought 
it  was  o3o.  March  was  the  coldest  month.  The  temperature  was  not 
so  low  as  we  expected  to  find  it,  generally,  but  still  I  believe  the  tem- 
perature was  lower  there  than  any  pla<je  south  of  there.  At  Lifeboat 
Cove  the  mean  temperature  was  a  little  below  that  of  Thank  God  Har- 
bor. I  believe.  I  have  not  looked  over  the'  observations  so  as  to  deter- 
mine, but  that  is  my  opinion.  The  summer  was  not  warmer  at  Thank 
God  Harbor.  I  have  observed  closely  one  thing,  and  that  is,  I  never 
passed  a  day  in  the  arctic  regions  but  what  I  have  seen  salt-water  ioe 
at  some  time  during  the  day  that  had  been  made  during  that  day. 
That  freezes  at  a  temperature  of  28^.  There  was  a  large  plain  right 
abreast  of  where  we  were  anchored,  and  the  snow  went  off  of  that  in 
June,  I  believe.  The  sun  pouring  right  down  incessantly  on  that 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  would  cause  warm  air  to  come  off  of  that  occa- 
sionally,  which  would  make  the  thermometer  run  up  to  40°  or  50^.  Even 
then  on  the  shady  side  there  were  places,  when  the  sun  got  around  to- 
ward the  north  some  5°  or  10°  below  the  horizon,  it  would  be  freezing 
at  the  top  of  the  water  on  the  shady  side  of  the  vessel.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  hav©  thermometers  properly  protected  in  the  summer 
time.  There  is  always  one  part  of  the  day  when  it  is  exposed,  if  not  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  to  the  current  of  warm  air  heated  by  the  sun. 
There  was  some  vegetation  up  there — a  little  moss,  several  light 
plants,  flowers  of  moderately  brilliant  colors,  and  a  little  grass.  There 
is  not  much  soil  there,  or  there  would  have  been  more  vegetation. 

The  character  of  the  shore  was  rocky ;  I  think  it  was  limestone,  bnt 
I  know  very  little  about  geology.  The  beach  was  a  shingle  beach.  The 
bottom  was  rocky,  with  stiff  clay  between  the  layers  of  rock. 

There  were  musk-oxen,  foxes,  hares,  lemings.  I  saw  some  wolf- 
tracks,  but  no  wolves.  There  were  one  or  two  owls  seen,  too,  and  ducks 
and  geese.  I  did  not  see  any  auks,  but  I  believe  they  are  there.  They 
also  liad  there  what  were  called  ivory-gulls,  and  another  species  of  galls 
that  I  do  not  know  the  name  of,  partridges,  ptarmigan,  snipes,  and  torn- 
stones,  and  one  or  two  kinds  of  plover. 

At  spring-tide  once  or  twice  we  had  as  much  of  a  rise  and  fall  as  7  or 
8  feet.  It  was  generally  about  6^  feet.  At  neap-tide  it  was  from  1^  to 
3  feet  high,  as  the  wind  was  favorable  or  unfavorable.  The  average 
would  be  about  4J  or  6  ieet,  I  suppose. 

[Diary  produced.]  That  is  my  diary;  it  was  kept  by  myself,  in  my 
ray  own  handwriting.  This  one  commences  on  the  15th  of  October. 
I  kept  one  before  that,  but  not  regularly.  I  think  that  diary  is  here;  I 
gave  it  to  Mr.  Chester  at  Dundee.  My  position  and  circumstances  were 
such  that  I  had  but  little  chance  to  find  out  anything  worthy  of  note ; 
and  the  only  wonder  is  that  I  had  a  chance  to  keep  any  diary  at  all. 
These  diaries  were  kept  by  myself,  day  by  day,  as  the  events  occurred, 
and  they  will  give  a  more  particular  statement  thau  I  can  recollect  the 
details  of  now. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  else,  to  which  your  attention  has  not 
been  called  or  which  is  not  set  down  in  your  diary,  that  you  would  like 
to  say? 

Answer.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  There  is  nothing  occurs  to  my 
mind  now  that  has  not  been  mentioned  that  I  wish  to  say. 
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Walter  Frederick  Campbell  examined, 

I  will  be  twenty-one  years  old  next  Christmas.  I  was  born  in  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  I  have  lived  in  this  country  seven  years.  I  shipped 
on  board  the  Polaris  as  firemau  at  Washington.  1  sailed  on  board  that 
ship  from  Washington  to  New  York,  and  from  there  to  New  London ; 
from  New  London  to  ISt.  John's;  from  St.  John's  to  Fiskemaes;  from 
Fiskernaes  to  Colsteinberg ;  thence  to  Disco;  thence  to  Upernavik; 
thence  to  Tessinsak,  and  thence  north. 

Nothing  of  importance  happened  between  the  time  we  left  Washing- 
ton and  the  time  we  reached  Tessinsak,  the  last  point  on  the  Greenland 
<x)ast. 

I  was  engaged  principally  in  the  fire-room  below,  and  had  not  so  ranch 
chance  for  observation  as  those  on  deck.  After  we  left  Tessinsak,  we 
proceeded  north  for  some  distance,  then  crossed  over  to  the  west  coast, 
and  then  skirted  up  the  west  coast  to  the  north.  We  stopped  once, 
and  Captain  Hall  went  ashore  to  see  if  he  could  find  a  place  for  a  depot 
for  provisions,  for  winter-quarters,  if  we  should  find  it  necessary  to 
come  in  there.  After  that  we  went  up  through  Smith's  Sound,  through 
Kennedy's  Channel;  sailed  past  Cape  Constitution  on  the  right,  through 
what  was  formerly  called  Kane's  Open  Polar  Sea,  and  found  it  to  have 
land  on  both  sides.  We  found  quite  a  wide  expanse  of  water  between 
Lady  Franklin's  Bay  and  the  inlet  afterwards  called  the  Southern 
Fiord;  which  expanse,  after  Captain  Hall's  death,  we  called  Hall's 
Basin. 

We  found  an  opening  still  to  the  north  above  Lady  Franklin's  Bay, 
consisting  of  a  channel  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  wide,  with  land 
visible  on  both  sides,  which  Captain  Hall  called  Eobeson  Channel.  We 
went  up  this  channel  until  we  reached  our  highest  point,  in  what  Cap- 
tain Hall  called  82°  20'  north  latitude,  but  which  was  afterward  found 
by  observation  to  be  82°  16^  We  were  up  in  this  channel  two  or  three 
days.  At  one  time  Captain  Hall  tried  to  make  a  harbor  on  the  east 
coast,  at  a  place  which  he  afterward  called  Eepulse  Harbor.  Afterward 
in  trying  to  get  across  to  the  west  coast  we  got  beset  in  the  ice.  I  don't 
recollect  how  many  days  we  were  beset  there.  We  put  provisions  out 
on  the  ice,  and  kept  shifting  them  about,  taking  them  on  board  and 
putting  them  on  the  ice  again,  as  the  danger  appeared  to  be  more  or 
less  imminent.  Afterward,  with  wind  from  the  northeast,  we  drifted 
for  two  days  farther  south,  when  the  ice  slackened,  and  we  made  in  to 
the  east  shore  in  a  small  cove  in  the  lee  of  a  strauded  iceberg,  which 
Captain  Hall  called  Providence  Iceberg,  calling  the  harbor  Thank  God 
Harbor.  We  lay  there  about  three  days,  and  when  the  ice  got  thick 
enough  we  got  provisions  ashore.  We  then  made  the  ship  fast  to  the 
berg,  and  some  time  after  Captain  Hall's  death  we  broke  out  with  a 
northeast  gale.  That  night  we  got  our  ice  anchors  fast  again,  and  that 
was  our  rescue.  After  we  got  fairly  into  winter  quarters  Captain  Hall 
made  a  sledge-journey  to  the  north,  and  was  gone  somewhere  about 
two  or  three  weeks.  On  his  return  from  the  sledge  journey  1  was  the 
first  man  that  met  him.  I  met  him  above  the  observatory,  on  shore.  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  fatigued  after  his  journey.  He  said  <^  no,  he  was 
pretty  tired,  but  quite  well  in  health,"  and  came  to  the  ship  and  made  a 
hearty  greeting  to  us  all.  I  walked  down  to  the  ship  with  him.  He 
looked  tired,  and  that  is  just  the  reason  I  asked  the  question  if  he  was 
fatigued.  He  looked  tire<l  and  worn  out.  He  said  he  was  a  little  tired, 
but  in  good  health.  He  shook  hands  with  all  the  men,  who  were  at  that 
time  banking  up  the  ship,  and  afterward  wi  Icomed  us  into  the  cabin.  I 
^7n 
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was  secoud  steward  that  winter.  I  was  helping  John  Herron,  who  was 
steward.  Captain  Hall  came  into  the  upper  cabin.  I  went  down  into 
the  under  caMn.  I  heard  the  captain  ask  the  steward  if  he  had  any 
coffee  ready,  at  least  the  steward  first  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to 
have  a  little  coffee,  and  he  said  if  all  hands  would  have  coffee  he  would 
be  glad  to  join  them.  I  really  forget  whether  they  did  have  coffee  or 
not,  but  I  believe  Captain  Hall  and  all  hands  did;  indeed  lam  quite 
sure  they  did  ;  and  afterward,  that  night,  he>took  sick.  The  steward  got 
the  coffee  from  the  galley.  It  was  made  purposely  for  the  captain.  I 
could  not  say  whether  all  hands  had  coffee  or  not,  but  several  of  them 
had,  I  know!  I  didn't  see  the  steward  get  it  from  the  cook,  and  1  didn't 
see  the  coffee  prepared.  The  coffee  was  had  in  the  upper  cabin  and  in 
the  lower  cabin.  It  was  taken  up  into  the  upper  cabin  in  a  kettle,  and 
afterward  the  same  coffee  was  taken  down  to  the  lower  cabin  in  the 
same  kettle.  I  think  it  was  the  steward  carried  it.  Afterward  I  had  to 
wash  up  the  dishes,  and  then  I  went  forward  and  retired.  I  lived  for- 
ward. I  don't  think  all  in  the  cabin  did  have  coffee,  but  I  am  not  sure, 
and  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  it,  but  I  know  several  of  them  did 
have  coffee,  for  I  washed  the  dishes.  Some  of  the  men  were  playing 
chess,  some  sewing,  some  washing,  some  reading  and  talking,  ^onh 
Hayes  plays  chess,  and  Mr.  CoflSn,  the  carpenter,  and  I  believe  Kroger, 
and  there  was  checkers,  too.  The  next  morning  after  Captain  Hall's 
return  was  the  first  I  heard  of  him  being  sick.  I  didn't  hear  of  it  until 
next  morning  because  I  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  I  got  my  work  done.  I 
saw  his  face  and  head  several  times  during  his  sickness,  but  didu't  speak 
to  him.  It  was  my  duty  to  go  into  the  cabin  in  the  morning  and 
sweep  it  out.  Mr.  Schumann,  the  engineer,  the  doctor,  Mr.  Bryan, 
and  Mr.  Meyer  lived  in  the  cabin,  and  there  was  John  Herroii 
and  the  cook  in  the  upper  cabin.  I  believe  that  was  all  at  that  time 
because  the  berth  above  Captain  Hall  was  not  occupied.  I  never  spoke 
to  the  captain  again,  and  only  saw  him  occasionally  during  his  sickness 
when  I  went  into  the  cabin  to  sweep  it  out.  I  know  nothing  about  the 
captain's  sickness  only  as  I  have  heard  the  talking  among  the  men. 
Some  said  that  he  had  had  a  sun-stroke  some  years  before  he  went  np 
there,  and  it  had  affected  him  on  his  sledge-journey.  Another  thin^  I 
heard  was  that  some  of  the  men  asked  Dr.  Bessels  what  he  thought,  and 
the  doctor  told  them  that  he  would  never  get  over  it.  This  was  when 
he  was  first  sick.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  man  said  that,  but  1  believe 
it  was  Herman  Simmons,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  After  the  captain  died 
he  was  buried  on  shore. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  have  any  reason  to  think  that  be  died  any- 
thing but  a  natural  death  I 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  have  got  no  idea  about  it  at  all,  and  I  could  not 
have  anything  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  don't  know  of  anything  that 
would  lead  me  to  any  other  belief  than  that  he  died  a  natural  death.  I 
do  not  know  anything  that  would  give  me  ground  to  suppose  that  he 
died  anything  but  a  natural  death.  After  Captain  Hall's  death  the  first 
report  that  I  heard  was  that  Dr.  Bessels  was  to  have  command  of  the 
ship.  Then  I  heard  that  Captain  Hall  had  turned  the  ship  over  to  Cap- 
tain Buddington.  Three  or  four  weeks  after  the  captain  died  John  Her- 
ron didn't  have  so  much  to  do,  as  everything  was  cleaned  up  for  the 
winter,  and  then  I  had  to  work  after  that  in  the  engine-room  all  winter. 
Nothing  happened  of  importance  after  tliat  except  the  blow  which  broke 
us  out  from  our  anchorage  and  drifted  us  out  against  the  berg.  The 
sliip  rested  on  the  heel  of  the  berg  during  the  whole  winter,  rising  and 
falling  with  the  tide.    Every  tide  she  would  rise,  and  when  it  went 
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^wn  she  would  just  lay  right  over.  The  scientific  operations  went  on 
all  winter.  When  spring  came  Mr.  Chester  and  Mr.  Tyson  made  two  boats 
ready.  They  were  about  a  month  in  preparing  to  go  north.  Mr.  Bryan 
and  Dr.  Bessels  had  been  on  a  sh'dge  expedition  toward  the  south 
That  wa*  before  the  boats  went.  The  boats  were  gone,  I  believe,  ex- 
actly a  month,  and  while  they  were  gone  we  sawed  the  ship  out.  While 
they  were  gone  we  made  three  attempts  to  get  north ;  but  were  not  able 
to  do  it  on  account  of  the  ice  being  so  thick  in  the  straits.  The  ship 
was  then  making  a  great  deal  of  water  and  we  were  obliged  to  pump 
her  regularly.  I  was  attending  to  the  donkey-pump,  and  kept  it  going 
about  twenty  or  twenty-live  minutes  out  of  the  hour  sometimes.  She 
didn't  seem  to  leak  so  much  afterward.  She  kind  of  filled  up  with  sand 
after  we  returned  from  the  north  and  got  back  to  winter-quarters;  the 
sand  and  clay  together  entered  the  crack  and  stopped  it  up. 

JFinally,  on  the  12th  of  August  we  started  southward.  We  steamed 
along  until  we  entered  into  Smith's  Sound,  where  we  got  beset  in  the 
ice  agsiin  and  drifted  forther  south.  Sometimes  we  would  see  a  little 
crack  of  open  water.  There  was  o[)en  water  in  toward  the  west  shore, 
all  the  time.  That  looks  as  if,  could  we  have  got  there,  we  could  have 
got  down.  We  finally  tied  fast  to  a  floe,  and  floated  on  it  two  months  or 
more.  We  built  a  house  on  that  floe ;  put  some  provisions  on  it  and  staid 
there  till  the  night  of  the  loth  of  October.  At  that  time  I  was  below 
and  I  felt  a  kind  of  motion  in  the  ship  that  I  thought  kind  of  curious, 
and  I  came  up  on  deck.  Just  then  the  crack  was  opened,  and  1  went 
down  to  report  to  the  chief  engineer.  On  going  down  I  met  him  in  tjie 
engine-room  and  he  sent  me  down  to  steady  up  the  boiler  and  keep*  it 
from  falling ;  aiid  after  we  had  steadied  it  up  we  ran  afoul  of  this  berg 
and  the  ship  canted  and  went  over;  and  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do 
to  get  back  out  of  the  engine-room  ;  but  we  did  get  back  in  time  to  as- 
sist in  getting  the  provisions  over.  The  plates  in  the  fire  room  lifted  it 
and  there  was  great  difliculty  in  getting  over;  but  we  tinally  got  out. 
We  assisted  in  getting  the  provisions  out.  Afterward  there  were  men — 
I  can't  say  who,  sent  on  the  ice  to  pick  up  the  provisions  on  the  edge  of 
the  floe  and  take  them  to  the  houvse.  There  were  several,  and  1  believe 
Henry  Hobby  was  one,  standing  on  the  gangway.  The  ice  was  shifting 
around  about  the  provisions  and  Mr.  Chester  sent  me  to  the  puuii)s  to 
pump  by  hand ;  and  after  that  I  couldn't  see  much  of  the  proceedings. 
We  were  getting  all  the  stuff  out  of  the  cabin  and  putting  it  over  the 
side.  The  ship  seemed  to  make  water  rapidly  after  that  and  the  water 
gained  so  fast  that  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  get  steam  on.  It 
was  very  dark  and  it  was  blowing  and  there  was  a  heavy  snow  drift. 
Her  moorings  did  not  hold  her,  and  she  drifted  off  in  the  gale  to  the 
northeast,  or  somewhere  about  that  direction.  After  we  got  adrift  we 
had  hard  work  to  keep  her  afloat ;  at  such  times  as  we  gained  on  the 
water,  we  got  her  clear.  All  hands  worked  at  the  deck  pumps  till  we 
got  fires  under  the  boilers.  They  were  working  at  both  deck  pumps  to 
keep  the  water  out  of  the  fires,  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  up 
steam,  and  we  then  pumped  by  steam. 

Next  morning  we  were  surprised  to  find  ourselves  near  Life-Boat 
Gove;  the  storm  had  then  moderated  considerably  and  cleared  up.  As 
soon  as  it  came  daylight  we  made  fast  to  some  little  pieces  of  hummock. 
As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  Mr.  Chester  went  aloft  to  the  masthead 
to  see  if  he  could  get  any  tokens  of  the  party  that  broke  adrift  from  us.x 
He  could  see  provisions,  but  no  boats  or  human  beings.  In  fact,  I  went 
up  myself,  in  a  little  space  of  time,  and  I  could  see  nothing  but  a  few 
boxes  and  stuff'  on  a  ])icce  of  ice.    I  know  I  saw  some  provisions  on  a 
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piece  of  ice,  but  I  could  see  no  tx)kens  of  any  human  beings.  I  believe 
it  was  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  went  up  to  the  masthemt; 
the  weather  had  cleared  up,  and  it  was  a  very  nice  day  and  quite  calm. 
We  worked  very  hard  that  day  tryittg  to  get  the  ship  to  the  beach ;  she 
was  making  water  all  the  time,  and  we  had  to  keep  the  puthps  going 
most  of  the  time.  We  could  have  got  up  sufficient  steam  to  work  the 
pumps,  but  our  fuel  was  scarce  and  we  were  looking  out  for  that.  We 
wanted  to  save  all  the  coal  we  could.  We  kept  up  just  enough  steam  to 
keep  her  dry,  and  I  believe  it  took  us  about  three  days  to  get  all  the 
stuff  off  and  to  let  her  fill  in.  We  landed  them,  and  Mr.  Chester  erected 
a  house  on  shore.  The  Esquimaux  from  the  nearest  settlement  came 
the  second  day  after  we  got  there  to  visit  us.  They  helped  us  land  the 
provisions,  and  one  family  from  the  west  side  staid  with  us  all  winter. 

Dr.  Bes&els  and  Mr.  Bryan  were  at  work  all  winter  at  their  scientific 
operations.  Dr.  Bessels  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  go  North  in  the 
spring,  and  made  another  sledge  journey  to  the  South.  Mr.  Bryan  also 
went  North  to  Eensselaer  Harbor. 

When  spring  came  we  built  two  boats,  commencing  about  the  1st  of 
April.  On  the  3d  of  June  we  started  south.  We  were  on  the  boats 
about  twenty-one  days.  When  we  got  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
south  of  Cape  York  we  were  picked  up  by  the  whaler  Eavenscraig,  and 
went  with  her  to  Lancaster  Sound,  then  we  were  transferred  to  the 
Arctic,  and  went  with  her  to  Dundee,  and  came  thence  to  the  United 
States. 

-.1  did  not  keep  any  diary  while  the  vessel  was  under  way,  my  duties 
kept  me  below,  so  that  I  did  not  have  much  chance  for  observation. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  you  can  think  of  and  wish,  to  say  to  which 
your  attention  has  not  been  called  f 

A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  of  anything. 

Q.  How  was  the  discipline  on  board  the  ship  while  Captain  Hall 
lived  f 

A.  Everything  was  orderly,  as  far  as  I  knew.  I  tried  to  do  my  duty, 
and  everybody  else  did  the  same ;  in  fact  I  did  more  than  my  duty,"l 
did  all  I  could. 

We  had  a  cat  on  board  that  we  took  with  us  from  Washington.  A 
little  soldier  boy  had  it  on  board  the  Polaris  at  the  Washington  Navy 
yard  before  we  sailed  and  he  gave  it  to  me.  We  took  the  cat  with  as, 
and  he  staid  with  us  both  winters  in  the  ship,  and  finally  ran  away  from 
us  at  Hakluyt  Island  as  we  came  down  in  our  boat«  this  last  spring. 
The  Esquimaux  at  Life-Boat  Cove  had  never  seen  a  cat  before  and  were 
very  much  interested  in  it.  They  gave  it  the  name  we  called  it  by, 
<^  Tommy.'  They  have  a  name  for  it  in  the  Esquimaux  language,  thoagh 
they  have  not'the  animal  itself.    I  do  not  know  the  name. 


Washington,  D.  C, 

Decejnber  24, 1873. 

At  12  o'clock  m.  Hon.  George  M.  Eobeson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Admiral  Eeynolds,  Professor  S.  F.  Baird,  and  Captain  Howgate  of  the 
Signal  Service,  assembled  at  the  Navy  Department  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  statements  of  the  last  three  of  the  survivors  rescued  from  the 
steamer  Polaris,  and  who  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  6th* day  of  Novem* 
her,  1873. 
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Examination  of  Richard  W.  2>.  Bryan. 

I  was  bom  in  1849  in  the  State  of  Kew  York,  and  am  twenty-four  years 
of  age.  My  last  place  of  residence  was  Westchester,  Pa.  I  joined  the 
Polaris  expedition  as  astronomer.  I  joined  the  Polaris  up  at  Disco  Island, 
in  the  harbor  of  Godhavn.  I  went  oat  in  the  Congress.  I  could  not  tell 
yon  exactly  the  date  I  got  on  board  the  Polaris,  but  I  think  it  was  the  13th 
or  14th  of  August.  We  left  Disco  on  the  17th  of  August,  I  think,  and  ran 
up  the  coast,  keeping  within  sight  of  it  all  the  time  and  stopped  at  Uper- 
navjk.  We  stopped  there  for  a  couple  of  days.  Then  we  left  there  and 
touched  at  a  little  place  that  they  called  Kingituk.  We  merely  sent  a  boat 
ai«hore  there.  We  did  not  anchor  the  vessel,  but  only  staid  there  about  an 
hoar.  We  then  proceeded  up  to  a  place  called  Tessiusak,  the  last  Danish 
settlement.  We  remained  there  until  the  24th  of  August.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  24th  we  started  again,  and  kept  along  the  coast  until  we  came 
to  the  entrance  of  Melville  Bay.  Then  we  struck  a  course  for  Cape  York, 
which  we  sighted  the  next  day,  I  think.  After  passing  Cape  York  we 
kept  np  along  the  coast,  passing  between  Wolstenholm  and  Saunders's 
Islands.  We  were  then  compelled  to  keep  more  to  the  westward  on  ac- 
count of  the  ice,  and  went  on  the  outside  of  Hakluyt  Island.  Then 
we  were  enabled  to  go  more  to  the  eastward.  We  kept  quite  close  to 
the  east  cost  when  we  parsed  Cape  Alexander.  When  we  got  up  to 
Cairn  Point,  however,  we  w.ere  driven  over  to  the  westward  to  find  an 
•  opening  through  Smith's  Sound.  Then  we  took  very  nearly  a  straight 
course  for  Cape  Frazer,  at  the  entrance  of  Kennedy  Channel.  I  cannot 
remember  the  date  that  we  arrived  oppoi^ite  that,  but  at  any  rate  we 
stopped  there,  and  Captain  Hall  went  on  shore  to  look  at  a  bay  there, 
and  to  see  whether  it  would  answer  for  a  harbor  in  cas§  the  vessel  should 
he  stopped  by  ice.  It  was  on  the  western  shore  of  Kennedy  Channel.  Ho 
came  back  and  said  the  bay  was  too  shallow  to  anchor  the  vessel  in. 
Then  we  ran  up  quite  close  to  the  west  coast  of  Kennedy  channel.  We 
were  first  stopped  by  ice  on  the  29th  of  August,  I  think,  when  we  got 
onr  latitude.  That  was  the  only  latitude,  I  think,  that  we  got  after  pass- 
ing Cape  York.  The  latitude  was  81°  20'.  We  only  remained  there 
part  of  that  day.  In  the  evening  we  started  up  Bobeson  Channel,  and 
gained  our  highest  latitude  on  the  31st  of  August.  Then  after  we  gained 
our  highest  latitude  it  was  decided  that  we  could  get  no  farther  north — 
at  any  rate,  on  that  side  of  the  coast,  and  it  was  decided  to  try  to  go  to 
the  other  side  to  find  a  lead  up  along  that  side  |  and  if  we  were  not  able 
to  do  that,  then  we  intended  to  return.  At  that  time  we  were  quite 
close  to  the  east  side,  when  we  gained  our  highest  northern  latitude  much 
closer  to  the  east  side  than  to  the  west  side.  It  was  found  that  we  could 
not  get  any  farther  on  that  side,  and  then  it  was  decided  to  endeavor  to 
penetrate  the  ice  and  get  to  the  west  side  if  possible,  we  supposing  that 
we  might  find  a  lead  there  that  would  carry  us  north.  We  endeavored 
to  do  that,  and  in  doing  that  we  got  beset. 

I  think  it  was  about  noon  that  we  reached  the  highest  latitude.  We 
tried  to  get  over  toward  the  western  coast,  but  on  our  way  over  we  got  beset ; 
it  was  decided  we  could  not  get  up  any  farther  on  the  east  side  by  those  who 
had  charge  of  the  vessel.  I  did  not  know  much  about  it  myself.  I  did 
not  go  off  the  deck  at  that  time.  About  12  o'clock  there  was  a  consulta- 
tion called  as  to  what  course  should  be  pursued.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
sultation was  called  because  Captain  Buddington  had  told  Captain 
Hall  that  they  had  gone  as  far  as  they  could.  I  was  not  present  at  that 
consultation,  and  they  did  not  ask  my  advice  in  regard  to  the  matter.  I 
learned  aiterward  that  the  result  of  the  consultation  was  that  they 
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would  endeavor  to  get  to  the  west  side  in  order  to  find  a  p<assa^e.  It 
was  determined  that  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  gettinj^  a  channel  up 
along  the  west  side,  then  they  would  return  t*)  the  east  side,  and  run 
into  a  harbor  that  hail  been  seen  on  that  side  It  was  in  trying  to  go 
across  that  we  got  beset.  While  we  were  up  there  at  that  highest  point, 
we  were  all  the  time  looking  out.  A  good  part  of  the  time  it  was  very 
foggy,  and  it  was  snowing.  Tiiere  were  drifting  snow  and  snow-squalls, 
so  that  it  was  only  at  times  that  we  could  see  the  hind.  For  a  short 
time,  however,  we  had  very  clear  weather,  and  then  I  could  see  the  land 
on  tlie  east  side,  which  seemed  to  end  in  a  point.  I  saw,  also,  the  land 
on  the  west  side.  The  land  on  the  east  side  I  followed  up  a  short  dis- 
tance with  iny  eye,  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  fz^om  the  deck.  I  did  not  go 
up  aloft.  Far  ahead  we  saw  what  the  sailors  call  a  water-sky.  A  gowl 
many  thought  it  was  land.  I  could  not  see  any  indications  of  there  being 
land  there.  All  around  us  was  very  heavy  ice,  and  it  wa^  moving  very 
rapidly  down  the  channel,  and,  as  I  say,  there  was  what  the  Siiilors  call 
a  water-sky.  Right  around  the  vessel  there  was  qiute  a  space  betwiva 
the  ditferent  floes,  so  that  I  was,  personally,  very  much  provoked  that 
they  did  not  go  up  farther;  but  1  have  since  learned  that  a  i)ersou 
fiom  the  deck  of  a  vessel  cannot  form  a  very  good  judgment  in  i-eganl 
to  ice.  1  learned  this  from  experience  that  I  had  on  board  the  whalers. 
On  board  the  whalers  I  looked  at  the  ice  from  the  deck,  and  then  went 
up  to  the  mast-head  and  looked  at  it  through  glasses,  and  I  found  that 
a  pei*son  could  not  form  a  correct  judgment  at  all  from  the  deck.  It* 
looked  to  me  at  the  time,  however,  as  if  they  might  have  gone  on.  I 
suppose,  even  now,  that  they  could  have  gone  on  for,  perhaps,  half  a 
mile,  but  I  am  very  well  satislied  that  they  could  not  have  gone  any 
farther.  As  I  remarked,  however,  1  was  at  that  time  of  a  difleivnt 
opinion. 

As  I  stated,  we  got  beset  in  the  ice  and  drifted  down.  We  drifted  for 
I  think  a  little  over  three  days.  On  the  4th  the  ice  opened  somewhat, 
and  we  got  a  chance  to  get  the  vessel  out.  W^e  steamed  right  into  the 
east  coast,  and  dropped  anchor  there.  It  was  on  the  midnight  of  the 
4th  that  Captain  Hall  went  on  shore  for  the  tirst  time.  This  place  where 
we  anchored  could  hardly  be  called  a  bay.  It  was  part  of  a  large  bay 
that  is  formed  there  that  Captain  Hall  afterwards  named  PohuMs  Bay. 
'jL  he  particular  place  where  we  dropped  our  anchor  could  not  be  cidletl  a 
bay,  however,  nor  was  there  any  particular  harbor  there,  but  it  was  out 
of  the  current  because  >t  was  under  the  lee  of  the  cape,  at  the  entrance 
to  liobeson  Channel,  which  Captain  Ilall  called  Cape  Lupton.  The  cur- 
rent for  this  reason  swept  the  ice  clear  of  us,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
were  on  the  inside  of  a  large  iceberg,  which  it  wa^j  thought  would  proti*ct 
us  from  the  pack  coming  up  before  the  southwest  wind.  Captain  Hall 
went  ashore  there  the  first  night  at  midnight.  I  think  he  there  unrolled 
the  stars  and  stripes;  at  any  rate,  he  told  me  wiien  he  got  back  that  he 
had  taken  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  He 
said  he  went  there  for  that  purpose. 

It  w^as  decided  to  remain  there,  and  to  make  our  winter  quarters  there. 
Wo  then  commenced  work,  landing  our  stores  and  provisions  ou  the 
shore,  and  otherwise  to  pi*epare  for  winter.  Wo  also  put  up  ao  obser- 
vatory. Everybody  wa«  engaged  in  doing  something.  I  cannot  tell 
exactly  what  day,  but  later,  a  sledge  party  wa4i  started  out  by  Captain 
Hall,  which  consisted  of  Mr.  Chester,  the  first  mate,  Dr.  Bessels,  and  two 
Esquimaux.  They  were  sent  out  to  try  to  find  some  musk-cattle,  traces 
of  which  had  been  seen  by  the  Esquimaux,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  there  was  a  feasible  overland  journey  to  the  north. 
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They  were  gone  six  or  seven  days,  and  brought  biick  one  inuskox.  On 
the  10th  of  October,  I  think  it  was,  Captain  Hall  himself  started  on  a 
sledge  journey  with  Mr.  Chester  and  the  two  Esquimaux.  On  the  24th 
of  October  I  think  he  returned.  He  was  gone  at  any  rate  two  weeks. 
During  his  absence  the  observatory  was  put  up,  and  the  ship  arranged 
for  winter  quarters.  Part  of  the  awning  was  placed  over  the  vessel,  and 
the  vessel  banked  a  little  with  snow.  Observations  were  commenced. 
There  was  some  little  surveying  done.  I  cannot  now  think  of  anything 
else. 

Captain  Hall  found  a  bay  which  he  called  Newman's  Bay,  after  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  and  followed  that  out  to  where  it  empties  into  Robe- 
son Channel,  and  called  the  two  headlands — the  one  to  the  south  Sum- 
mer Headland,  and  the  one  to  the  north  Cape  Brevoort.  This  was  but 
little  above  latitude  82^,  I  believe.  This  was  the  farthest  point  Cap- 
tain Hall  reached. 

Captain  Hall  crossed  the  bay^  and  had  one  of  his  encampments  right 
under  Cape  Brevoort.  Then,  finding  that  he  could  not  continue  further 
with  his  sledge  upon  the  ice,  he  took  a  walk  one  day  over  the  hills.  I 
do  not  know  how  far  he  went,  but  the  copy  of  his  journal,  in  which  I 
presume  that  was  noted,  was  brouglit  down,  I  believe^  He  came  back 
and  reached  the  ship  on  the  24th  of  October,  and  was  at  once  taken  sick. 
He  remained  ill  for  two  weeks ;  conscious  part  of  the  time,  apparently, 
but  most  of  the  time  quite  delirious.  On  the  8th  of  November  he  died. 
I  saw  him  when  he  came  back.  I  was  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  I  saw 
him  on  the  ice  coming  up  with  the  sledges,  and  then  I  spoke  to  him.  I 
do  not  remember  whether  I  went  over  on  the  side  of  the  vessel  to  speak 
to  him,  or  waited  until  he  came  on  board ;  but  I  remember  that  I  spoke 
to  him  at  the  tim€,  and  remarked  that  he  was  looking  very  well.  I  think 
he  said  as  usual,  "  I  am  very  well,  I  thank  you,"  or  something  of  the 
kind.  I  did  not  notice  anything  particular  about  his  remarks.  He  did 
not  say  he  was  not  well,  but  Mr.  Chester  told  me  that  he  thought  some- 
thing was  the  matter  with  him  on  his  sledge  journey,  that  he  was  not 
quite  as  active  as  he  would  expect  him  to  be.  Captain  HaU  mentioned 
this  fact  to  JVlr.  Chester,  that  he  was  more  inclined  to  ride  on  sledges 
than  usual,  and  he  mentioned  tlie  faot  to  Mr.  Chester  as  something 
unusual;  that  ordinarily  he  wa«  able  to  run  along  with  the  sledges 
without  riding  on  them,  except  once  in  a  while ;  but  he  was  compelled 
to  ride  on  this  journey  more  than  was  customary  with  him.  Mr.  Ches- 
ter told  me  that  during  Captain  Hall's  sickness,  I  think.  I  will  not, 
however,  be  povsitive  about  that.  It  is  a  long  time  ago,  and  it  might 
have  been  either  during  his  sickness  or  after  his  death  that  he  told  me. 

I  lived  in  the  lower  forward  berth  on  the  port-side.  1  lived  in  the 
same  cabin  with  Captain  Hall;  but  there  are  two  berths,  one  above  the 
other ;  I  lived  in  the  lower  forward  one  on  the  i)ort-side,  as  I  have  stated. 
Captain  Hall  at  that  time  was  sleeping  in  the  lower  after-berth  on  the 
starboard-side  in  the  cabin.  He  had  removed  from  his  little  room,  and 
fitteil  that  up  for  a  galley.  I  saw  him  and  shook  hands  with  him  when 
he  came  on  board  the  ship,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes,  I  think,  I  followed 
him  right  into  the  cabin.  I  remember  Mr.  Morton  was  seeing  about 
getting  his  wet  boots  off,  and  I  remember  his  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Then  he  got  up  to  change  his  shirt,  and  he  said,  *'  I  feel  sick,"  or  "  some- 
thing is  the  matter  with  me,"  or  something  of  that  kind.  He  made 
some  such  remark  as  that  he  was  very  weak.  Then  Mr.  Morton  and 
some  one  else  assisted  him  into  bed  in  hisberth.  1  did  not  think  he  was 
very  sick,  not  at  the  time.  I  thought  it  was  just  probable  that  he  had 
over-exerted  himself.    I  did  not  think  he  wa^  at  all  sick  then.    It  \v  as 
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a  very  few  minates  after  he  got  into  the  cabin.    He  had  just  stepped  on 
deck  and  spoke  to  a  few  of  us,  and  theu  walked  right  into  the  cabin. 

Question.  Was  this  within  half  an  hour  of  his  coming  into  the  cabin 
or  coming  on  board  the  vessel  ? 

Answer.  Yes ;  1  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  it  was  within  that  time. 

Question.  Did  he  then  take  the  coffee? 

Answer.  Yes;  I  think  I  saw  him  take  the  coffee,  and  almost  imme- 
diately afterward 

Question.  Within  five  minutes  afterward  I 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  because  he  might  have  given  the 
cup  back,  and  he  might  have  spoken  a  little  while,  and  my  attention 
being  turned  off  to  something  else,  I  could  not  see- whether  he  took  it  or 
not;  but  I  associated  the  two  facts  in  my  mind,  that  just  as  soon  as  he  took 
the  coffee  he  complained  of  feeling  sick  and  went  to  bed.  It  might  have 
been  more  or  less  of  an  interval;  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  how  long. 

Qaestion.  When  you  say  you  thought  he  had  over-exerted  himself, 
did  he  seem  to  be  weak?    Is  that  the  idea  you  wish  to  convey? 

Answer.  Yes;  he  seemed  to  have  something  the  matter  with  his  head 
I  thought.  That  is  what  I  thought  when  he  was  first  taken,  and  I  have 
an  indistinct  remembrance  that  he  threw  up  after  he  got  to  bed;  but  I 
won't  be  quite  positive  about  that.  I  thought  he  was  just  fainting,  or 
dizzy,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Question.  The  impression  made  upon  you  by  his  conduct  then  was, 
that  he  had  something  the  matter  with  his  head,  or  was  rather  faint  and 
dizzy? 

Answer.  Yes ;  that  wa*3  my  idea  at  the  time.  I  think  that  shortly  after 
that  he  threw  up.  It  just  occureed  to  me  now;  I  never  thought  about  it 
before. 

Question.  Who  brought  in  the  coffee 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  the  steward.  I  could  not  tell  you  where  it 
was  brought  from.    I  have  no  doubt  that  the  steward  brought  it. 

Question.  Did  you  take  any  of  that  same  coffee? 

Answer.  Not  at  that  time.  I  might  have  done  so  previously  or  sub- 
sequently. I  do  not  know  positively  about  that,  but  I  did  not  take  any 
coffee  at  that  time. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  the  coffee  was  brought  in  the  same 
identical  coffee-pot  that  was  used  in  the  galley  ? 

Answer.  No ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  had  no  chance 
of  knowing.  I  did  not  go  to  the  galley  to  find  out,  and  I  only  saw  the 
stew  ard  enter  the  cabin  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  go  out  with  an  empty 
cup. 

Question.  Did  anything  occur  to  you  as  a  matter  of  any  interest? 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  What  happened  after  he  went  to  bed? 

Answer.  I  cannot  give  you  the  events  in  the  order  in  which  they  oc- 
cun'ed.  I  kept  a  journal.  I  just  remember  that  Captain  Hall  was  very 
delirious  at  times,  and  at  other  times  quite  rational.  That  is,  he  seemed 
to  talk  very  reasonably  about  his  plans  for  the  future  and  about  himself; 
but  the  most  of  the  time  he  was  out  of  his  head.  I  saw  him  every  day. 
I  slept  with  him;  that  is,  I  slept  in  the  same  room  with  him. 

Question.  Who  took  care  of  him  during  his  sickness? 

Answer.  There  were  several.  Mr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Chester  seemed  to 
take  the  task  on  themselves  more  than  any  one  else.  During  the  day- 
time several  of  us  would  stay  with  him,  but  during  the  night  Mr.  Mor- 
ton and  Mr.  Chester  were  with  him.    These  are  the  only  two  that  I  remem- 
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ber  ashaving  set  np  with  bim  at  night.    I  know  of  «everal  who  offered  to, 
bat  Mr.  Chester  and  Mr.  Morton  seemed  to  take  it  on  themselves. 

Question.  After  you  went  to  bed  the  first  time,  did  you  see  anything 
of  him  before  the  next  morning  ?  Did  you  hear  anything  more  about 
his  being  sick  ? 

Answer.  I  could  not  teTl  you  that.  T  do  not  know  when  I  first  got  the 
idea  that  he  was  really  sick.  I  never  supposed  he  was  so  sick  that  he 
would  die  until  he  did  die,  although  Dr.  Bessels  used  to  say  that  if  he  had 
another  attack  he  would  die.  I  remember  hearing  Dr.  Bessels  saying 
that,  but  then  I  did  not  believe  it. 
Question.  Who  attended  himf  Did  he  take  any  medicine! 
Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  medicine  he  took  ;  however,  I  remember 
the  doctor  once  gave  him  a  musta^rd-bath.  He  bathed  his  feet  in  mus- 
tard-water, and  then  he  used  to  give  him  hypodermic  injections.  T  know 
that  the  doctor  at  one  time  wanted  to  administer  a  dose  of  quinine  and 
the  captain  would  not  take  it.  The  doctor  came  to  me  and  wanted  me 
to  persua<le  Captain  Hall  to  take  it.  I  did  so,  and  I  saw  him  prepare  the 
medicine.  He  had  little  white  crystals,  and  he  heated  them  in  a  little 
glass  bowl ;  heated  the  water,  apparently  to  dissolve  the  crystals.  That 
is  all  I  know  about  any  medicine.  I  only  knew  that,  because  I  had  per- 
suaded Captain  Hall  to  take  the  injections.  It  was  given  in  the  fonn  of 
an  injection  under  the  skin  in  his  leg.  I  believe  he  gave  him  medicine 
at  other  tifnes,  but  that  was  the  only  time  I  had  any  knowledge  of  it. 

Question.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  in  persuading  the  captain  to 
take  it  f 
Answer,  l^o,  not  very  much. 
Question.  Why  did  he  object! 

Answer.  He  did  not  like  the  doctor  very  much  at  that  time,  and  he 
was  a  little  delirious,  I  think.    He  thought  the  doctor  was  tidying  to 
poison  him. 
Question.  Did  he  ever  tell  the  doctor  so  ! 

Answer.  O,  yes,  repeatedly,  but  then  the  doctor  was  not  the  only 
person  that  he  accused  of  murdering  htm.  He  is  the  only  one,  however, 
he  ever  accused  of  poisoning  him.  He  accused  nearly  all  the  officers  of 
the  vessel  at  one  time  or  another  of  trying  to  murder  him,  1  believe ;  I 
have  no  idea,  however,  that  he  was  in  his  right  mind  when  he  made 
those  accusations ;  I  did  not  think  so  then,  and  I  do  not  think  so  now. 
Question.  Did  he  ever  accuse  you  ! 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  he  ever  accused  me,  but  he  did  nearly 
all.    I  do  not  remember  of  his  ever  accusing  me. 
Question.  How  was  it  about  Mauch  ! 

Answer.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  Mauch,  but  Mauch  was 
not  with  him  very  much  in  his  sickness. 
Question.  Did  he  ever  accuse  Joe  or  Hannah  to  any  one  ! 
Answer.  No;  I  think  not.  Helingeredfortwo  weeks,  I  think.  I  think 
he  was  taken  sick  on  the  24th  of  October,  and  died  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber. He  was  better  some  of  the  time ;  he  then  appeared  to  be  quite 
rational  indeed,  and  he  spoke  very  well.  He  had  Mauch  in  the  cabin 
one  day,  and  he  was  looking  over  some  records  of  his  sledge  joui-neys, 
trying  to  get  them  fixed  up,  and  discussing  his  plans  for  another  sledge- 
journey. 

Question.  Did  he  appear  to  have  any  misgivings  at  any  time  that  he 
would  not  recover!    Did  he  ever  refer  to  the  probability  of  his  not  get- 
ting  well! 
Answer.  Wlien  he  was  rational! 
Question.  Yes. 
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Answer.  No,  sir;  I  spoke  to  him  about  it  once,  and  told  liiin  be  mifrbt 
not  get  well,  but  be  did  not  seem  to  tbiuk  that  there  was  any  immediate 
danger.  That  was  when  be  was  nearest  in  bis  rigbt  mind.  It  was  pretty 
difficult  to  tell  when  be  was  in  bis  right  mind  and  when  be  was  not, 
because  sometimes  be  would  get  off  something  very  i*ationa],  and  tbeu 
be  would  come  out  witb  something  that  did  not  sound  so  well. 

Question.  Is  it  your  idea  then  tbat  for  almost  all  the  time  after  be  was 
iirst  taken  sick  until  be  died  bis  mind  was  unsettled  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  tbink  so.  Occasionally  be  would  appear  to  be  nearly 
rational,  but  tben  be  would  break  out  again  into  saying  strange  tbingis. 

Question.  He  accused  almost  everybody,  you  say,  of  wanting  to  mur- 
der him.    Do  you  remember  any  particular  instance  f 

Answer.  It  is  pretty  difficult  for  me  to  distinguish  between  what  I  re- 
member from  my  own  observation  and  what  I  remember  from  bearing 
others  talk,  because  we  have  spoken  about  all  these  things  so  much. 
I  tbink  I  was  in  the  cabin  at  the  time  be  accused  the  cook  of  having  a 
gun  tbat  be  was  pointing  at  him  from  bis  berth.  And  tben  he  used  to 
frequently  remark  to  me  tbat  the  doctor  bad  some  infernal-machine  there 
in  the  berth  tbat  emitted  some  blue  vapor.  He  said  he  could  see  the 
blue  vapor  coiling  all  around  in  the  atmosphere,  and  banging  alongside 
the  edge  of  the  berth  ;^  and  be  would  call  my  attention  to  it,  and  ask  me 
if  I  did  not  see  it.  He  would  say,  "Now,  it  is  there  craw^ling  along  your 
nose."  He  said  that  the  doctor  had  put  tbat  machine  somewhere,  and 
that  be  was  pumping  this  blue  vapor  into  bis  berth,  and  it  was  killing 
him.  Then  I  have  a  faint  recollection  that  I  was  in  the  cabin  wbeu 
be  was  complaining  about  a  conspiracy  that  bad  been  formed  by  the  offi- 
cers. I  think  he  was  complaining  to  Captain  Buddington  at  that  time. 
He  thought  that  Captain  Buddington,  Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  Morton,  (I  do 
not  know  certainly  about  Mr.  Morton,)  and  Captain  Tyson  had  joined 
together  to  kill  him;  but  that,  I  suppose,  was  just  his  wanderings. 

Question.  Did  Captain  Hall  exhibit  any  symptoms  of  paralysis,  as 
far  as  you  could  judge  f 

Answer.  I  beard  be  was  paralyzed  all  on  one  side,  but  I  nevernoticed 
anything  of  the  kind. 

Question.  Did  you  discover  any  difficulty  in  bis  articulating  distinctly, 
or  in  swallowing  at  any  time? 

Answer.  I  never  noticed  anything  of  the  kind.  I  did  not  have  much 
to  do  with  him  when  be  was  eating.  He  was  very  particular  about  his 
eating.  For  a  long  time  he  kept  bis  food  under  his  own  charge,  and  got 
Mr.  Morton  to  administer  it  to  him.  His  food  he  kept  locked  up  under 
bis  berth,  and  took  the  key  to  bed  witb  him. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  be  did  eat  I 

Answer.  He  had  crackers,  and  I  tbink  they  made  him  some  kind  of 
gruel,  or  arrow-root,  or  something  of  tbat  kind.  And  then  he  had  iu 
his  drawer  a  bottle  of  wine,  and,  I  tbink,  a  little  preserves;  but  finally, 
I  believe,  he  intrusted  the  care  of  it  to  Hannah,  so  tbat  Hannah  was 
the  only  one  who  administered  any  food  to  him ;  but  I  never  heard  at 
the  tune,  tbat  I  remember  of,  tbat  there  was  any  inability  to  swallow  on 
his  part. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  when  he  died  f 

Answer.  I  remember  the  night  he  died. 

Question.  Where  were  you  f 

Answer.  I  was  asleep.  There  was  no  one  up  but  Mr.  Morton.  I  was 
called  up. 

Question.  Had  he  bad  a  second  attack  just  before  he  died  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.    I  did  not  understand  these  attacks  at  alL 
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The  night  before  he  died,  88  he  went  to  bed,  he  appeared  very  rational 
judeeii.  I  remember  this  very  distinctly.  1  was  there  at  the  time,  and 
the  doctor  was  putting  him  to  bed.  The  <U)ctor  had  |»otten  him  into 
bed,  and  was  tnckin<?  his  clothes  aroutid  him,  when  the  captain  said  to 
the  doctor,."  Doctor,  you  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  1  am  oblij^^od 
to  you."  I  noticed  that  particularly,  because  it  was  a  little  different 
from  what  he  had  been  saying  to  the  doctor.  I  think  these  wen*  the 
last  words  that  he  uttered,  because  that  was  just  as  he  was  lixed  tor  the 
night,  and  then  he  turned  over  and  went  to  sleep.  Mr.  Morton  told  me 
that  all  the  evidence  that  he  had  that  he  was  deiid,  was  a  cessation  of 
breathing.  He  said  that  just  before  he  died  he  had  heard  him  with  his 
regidar  breathing,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  his  breathing  ceaserl,  and 
then  it  commenced  again.  I  think  lie  said  it  ceased  twice^  and  then  al- 
together, and  then  he  woke  us  all  up. 

Question.  Did  you  notice  his  breathing  at  all  when  he  was  sick ;  was 
it  loud  breathing? 

Answer.  I  noticed  that  it  was  a  little  louder  than  usual ;  a  little 
stronger  than  a  person  ordinarilj'^  breathes.  After  lie  died  they  pre- 
pared him  for  burial,  thongh  I  was  not  present  at  the  time.  1  did  not 
see  him  until  after  he  was  laid  out  in  the  cofUii ;  that  is,  I  did  not  see  the 
preparation.  I  just  remember  of  going  into  the  cabin  and  seeing  the 
cofiin  on  two  chairs  with  Captain  Hall's  body  in  it.  1  believe  the  car- 
penter made  the  coffin.  I  think  he  was  buried  on  the  11th.  I  read  the 
service,  I  did  not  read  all  the  burial  service ;  I  just  read  portions  of 
Scripture  and  offered  a  prayer.  It  was  what  we  call  the  day  time,  though 
it  was  quite  dark.  There  was,  however,  considerable  twilight.  That 
j)articular  day  the  sky  was  very  cloudy,  and  you  could  only  see  the  glim- 
mering of  the  twilight  through  the  breaks  in  the  clouds.  They  were 
heav3'  clouds — heavy  water-clouds. 

Question.  After  Captain  Hall's  death  and  burial,  who  took  command 
of  the  expedition  t 

Answer.  At  first  there  was  not  very  much  of  a  change.  Whenever 
there  was  anything  to  do,  Captain  Buddiugton  always  had  it  done.  There 
was  not  very  much  for  the  crew  to  do,  except  to  clean  off'  <lecks,  and 
sometimes  to  go  ashore  and  get  some  proviiuons.  Caiitain  Buddiugton 
would  always  tell  the  first  mate  to  have  such  things  done,  so  that  there 
was  not  much  necessity  for  any  exercise  of  command.  Whenever  the 
crew  had  a  complaint  to  make,  they  always  came  to  Captain  Budding- 
ton  and  made  it,  and  he  tried  to  have  the  thing  fixed  up.  1  believe  Dr. 
Bessels  got  up  a  paper  that  he  called  the  first  consultation  between  him- 
self and  Captain  Buddiugton,  which  he  signed,  and  I  believe  Captain 
Buddiugton  also  signed.  I  do  not  know  exactly  at  what  time  that 
occurred,  but  the  paper  did  not  amount  to  anything,  except  the  state- 
ment in  it  that  they  both  proposed  to  do  their  duty.    That  is  all. 

Question.  Then  Captain  Buddiugton  went  into  command  upon  the 
death  of  Captain  Hall  ? 

Answer.  Certainly.  We  all  recognized  him  as  commander.  He  did 
not  get  up  and  say  he  assumed  the  conmiand  and  direction  of  ail'airs. 
There  was  no  formal  announcement,  but  he  took  command  as  a  mutter 
of  course,  just  as  a  lieutL»uaut  of  a  comj)any  wouhl  take  command  upon 
the  death  of  the  captain,  or  the  mate  of  a  vessel  take  command  if  the 
captain  was  shot.  There  was,  however,  a  good  deal  of  talk  at  first 
about  there  being  a  joint  commander,  on  acccmnt  of  the  instructions  of 
Captain  Hall.  tSome  contended  that  it  was  intended  that  Dr.  Bessels 
should  be  joint  commander  w  ith  Captahi  Bnddington.  But  Captain  Hall 
hud  left  no  written  instructions  to  that  eliect,  and,  of  course,  that  wdA 
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no  argument  at  all.  Still,  that  proposition  was  advanced  by  some,  but 
only  by  a  few.  We  continued  along  in  that  way.  The  crew  did  not 
have  mucb  to  do.  Observations,  however,  were  kept  up.  The  first  thing 
that  disturbed  our  winter  life  was  a  very  severe  gale  on  the  2l8t  of 
November.  That  was  a  very  strong  gale  from  the  northeast.  Alter  tlie 
gale  had  blown  some  time,  we  heard  water  dash  up  against  tlie  side  of  tlie 
vessel,  and  then  we  knew  that  we  were  adrift.  We  were  very.much  afraid 
then  that  we  would  be  driven  out  into  the  pack.  The  cable  was  played 
out  so  as  to  let  the  ship  swing  to  her  anchor ;  but  after  a  short  time  they 
began  to  see  that  the  anchor  did  not  take  any  more  cable,  and  yet  the 
vessel  was  broadside  to  the  wind.  At  first  they  did  not  know  how  tq 
explain  the  phenomenon,  but  they  looked  on  the  lee-side  of  the  vessel 
and  found  the  vessel  was  lying  right  up  against*  the  iceberg,  and  that 
the  iceberg  held  it  from  going  with  the  wind.  Then  they  sen(  two  or 
three  men  out. 
Question.  Was  this  in  the  night  time  f 

Answer.    It  might  just  as  well  have  been  night,  for  we  could  not  see 
anything.    Besides,  we  had  awnings  all  over  the  vessel.    It  was  so  dark 
we  could  not  see  very  much.    The  men  went  out  on  the  iceberg  and  we 
lighted  them  up  by  putting  tarred  rope  in  a  pan  with  kerosene  oil  and 
setting  fire  to  it.    They  went  outside,  and  put  two  or  three  anchors  in 
the  berg,  and  in  that  way  the  ship  held  fast  until  the  gale  blew  over.  In 
a  couple  of  days  ice  was  formed  around  the  ship  again,  and  then  the  ship 
was  drawn  off  from  the  berg  about  50  feet  and  about  100  feet  farther 
on,  so  as  to  get  it  more  fully  under  the  line  of  the  berg.    We  continued 
that  way  quietly  for  a  few  days,  when,  on  the  28th,  we  had  a  very  strong 
gale  from  the  southwest,  just  the  other  point  of  the  compass,  and  that 
gale  had  the  effect  of  driving  the  berg,  although  it  was  aground,  over  this 
50  feet  right  up  against  the  vessel  and  pressing  the  vessel  against  the 
ice  on  the  other  side.    But  this  ice  happened  to  be  young  ice  that  had 
been  formed  since  the  northeast  gale,  and  it  broke,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  it  saved  the  vessel.    If.  that  had  not  broken,  of  coarse 
the  vessel  would  have  been  crushed.    When  this  berg  came  in,  there 
was  a  tongue  run  under  the  bow  of  the  vessel.    I  do  not  know  whether 
at  that  time  it  split  the  stem,  or  afterwards;  but  the  result  was  that  the 
stem  was  broken.    It  not  only  ran  this  tongue  under  the  vessel,  but 
behind  the  vessel  and  on  the  outside  of  the  berg,  it  piled  the  ice  up  very 
high,  the  young  ice  being  broken  by  the  pack  on  the  outride  coming  in.    It 
piled  the  ice  up  so  that  we  could  stand  on  the  quarter  deck  and  step 
over  on  to  the  ice.    Alter  that  gale  was  over,  some  few  efforts  were  made 
to  trj'  to  get  the  vessel  clear,  but  we  could  not  get  the  vessel  forward 
on  acex)unt  of  the  vessel  resting  on  this  tongue  of  ice.    The  only  way  to 
move  the  vessel  would  have  been  to  run  her  back,  and  that  could  not 
be  done  on  account  of  this  pile  of  hummocks  that  was  at  the  stem  of  the 
vessel.    It  would  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  time  to  have  got  tiiese 
away  if  it  had  been  possible  to  get  them  away  at  all  with  the  force  we 
had.    Several  efforts  were  made  to  blow  the  ice  up  around  with  gun- 
powder, but  they  proved  ineffectual,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  only 
thing  we  could  do  was  to  allow  the  vessel  to  remain  there,  which  we 
did.   She  remained  there  all  winter.  On  account  of  being  tilted  up  a^^nst 
the  berg,  and  the  berg  remaining  aground,  and  the  ice  rising  and  falling 
with  the  tide,  it  was  rather  uncomfortable  on  board  the  vessel,  because 
at  times  in  low  tide  she  was  tilted  over  so  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
walk  up  from  the  port  to  the  starboard  side. 

W^e  continued  in  that  way  all  winter  doing  nothing  ver>'  much,  except^ 
of  course,  keeping  up  the  observations  all  the  while.    Hie  men,  how- 
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ever,  were  not  employed  in  any  work  except  every  morning  to  fix  around 
the  deck  a  little.  This  state  of  things  continued  until,  1  think,  it  was 
iu  February,  Dr.  Bessels  prepared  a  plan  of  operations  for  spring  work. 
In  these  oiKsrations  he  proposed  to  send  three  sledge  journeys,  one  to 
the  eastward  to  endeavor  to  reach  the  east  coast  of  Greenland ;  one  to 
the  southward  to  join  Kane's  survey  with  ours,  and  one,  if  possible,  to 
cross  the  straits  to  get  on  the  west  side.  Then  he  afterward  proposed 
to  join  the  last  two  sledge  journeys  together,  and  let  the  men  who  went 
down  to  join  Kane's  survey  with  ours  also  crovss  the  straits,  if  it  were 
possible,  on  the  ice.  He  proposed  that  these  two  sledge  journeys  should 
start  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  that  they  should  be  back  in  time 
to  start  with  the  boats  if  there  was  an}'  opportunity  in  ox)en  water  in 
Robeson  Channel.  Then  he  went  on  to  detail  in  this  letter  the  different 
plans  that  the  boats  should  pursue,  the  direction  which  they  should  go, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  should  provide  for  the  vessel  meeting 
them,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Then  Captain  Buddiugton  iu  reply 
to  this  letter,  approved  of  Dr.  Bessels's  plan  of  sledge  journeys,  and 
said  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  carry  them  out,  but  that  as  regards 
the  boat  journey  he  intended  to  send  it  himself.  He  considered  it  too 
early,  however,  to  make  any  arrangements  as  to  the  details  of  the  jour- 
ney. I  suppose  he  wrote  that  letter  because  the  instructions  gave  Dr. 
Bessels  control  of  the  sledge  journeys  in  addition  to  that  of  the  scientific 
work.  Along  in  March,  I  think  it  was  the  27th  of  March,  Dr.  Bessels 
proposed  the  sledge  journey  to  the  South,  to  join  Kane's  survey  with 
ours,  and  I  accompanied  him.  We  took  two  natives  with  us.  We  started 
out  with  one  sled,  and  one  native,  but  the  native  found  it  was  too  hard 
work  for  him  alone,  so  he  wanted  to  go  back,  and  he  did  go  back  and 
brought  the  other  native  along  with  him  and  another  sled ;  we  went 
down  into  Kennedy  Channel  along  the  east  coast  a  little  distance,  when 
we  came  to  open  water.  We  could  go  no  further  with  the  sledges,  so  we 
returned  to  the  vessel.    We  were  only  gone  about  a  week. 

Question.  How  far  did  you  go,  and  what  did  you  find  out  on  that  jour- 
ney ! 

Answer.  We  found  out  that  Kane's  farthest  point — Morton's  farthest 
point  when  with  Kane — what  is  called  Cape  Constitution,  was  in  a  little 
lower  latitude  than  is  represented  on  the  maps. 

Question.  Did  you  go  down  to  that  point? 

Answer.  No ;  we  could  not  reach  that  point.  We  went  down  in  sight 
of  it,  but  we  could  not  reach  it  on  account  of  the  open  water — probably 
the  same  open  water  that  Mr.  Morton  saw.  It  was  in.  the  same  position 
at  any  rate,  but  we  could  not  reach  it.  The  ice  foot  gets  very  narrow  in 
that  place,  I  suppose  on  account  of  the  strong  current  tearing  it  away 
as  fast  as  it  forms ;  and  what  little  there  was  of  it  was  piled  up  with 
large  pieces  of  ice,  so  that  we  could  not  get  a  sled  over  it  at  all.  We 
walked  a  long  distance  over  it,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  walking  expedi- 
tions, especially  when  you  carry  no  food  with  you,  and  have  to  go  back 
to  the  sled  to  get  something  to  eat.  We  went  down  however  until  we 
saw  Cax)e  Constitution,  which  was  about  20  miles  oft',  1  presume. 

Question.  Twenty  miles  to  the  southward  from  where  you  weutt 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Did  you  take  any  observations  there  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  exactly  take  the  observations  for  latitude  at  the 
farthest  point  we  reached  on  the  coast,  but  1  took  observations  for  lati- 
tude at  a  little  island  where  we  made  our  encampment,  and  I  made  the 
latitude  81^  5'. 

Question.  And  Cape  Constitution  is  how  far  south  of  that  t 
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Answer.  I  suppose  it  is  about  25  or  30  miles  south  of  that. 

Question.  About  one-bait*  a  degree  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  less  than  that. 

Question.  How  do  you  know  that  was  Cape  Constitution  f 

Answer.  We  knew  it  from  the  descriplion  we  had  of  it.  We  were  not 
quite  sure  at  that  time,  however,  althou{2:li  Hans  who  was  with  us  was 
the  same  man  who  was  with  Morton.  He  said  it  was  tbe  ssinie  place, 
but  still  we  did  not  regard  that  as  very  reliable,  inasmuch  as  you  can 
hardly  expect  a  man  to  remember  a  place  that  he  has  only  been  to  once, 
and  that  nearly  25  years  ago.  But  coming  down  in  the  vessel  we  dritted 
very  slowly  past  that,  and  then  we  had  an  opportunity  to  see  it,  and  we 
knew  it  was  the  same  X)laeetbatwe  had  scf^n  before.  As  I  said,  on  this 
journey  we  were  gone  about  a  week  and  then  returned  to  the  vessel. 

Question.  Did  you  go  to  what  is  called  the  Southern  Fiord! 

Answer.  Yes,  we  ran  into  that  some  distance — some  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  miles. 

Question.  Did  you  find  how  deep  it  wa«l 

Answer.  No,  we  could  get  no  end  to  it.  We  were  stopped  by  ice- 
bergs. The  icebergs  ran  right  across  it.  We  could  not  get  the  sled 
up  at  all.  On  board  the  vessel  not  much  was  done  except  to  get  the 
boats  ready  to  start.  Captain  Buddington  ordered  Mr.  Chester  and 
Captain  Tyson  to  be  ready  to  start  by  the  1st  of  May,  I  believe,  and 
then  to  start  after  that  just  as  soon  as,  in  their  judgment,  they-  thought 
they  would  be  able  to  do  anything.  The  two  started  early  in  June;  I 
think  the  Cth.  Mr.  Chester  started  first  with  his  boat,  but  he  did  not 
get  more  than  a  mile  above  Cape  Luptou,  when  he  lost  his  boat.  lie 
then  returned,  and  as  he  returued.  Captain  Tyson  started  off  with  his 
boat.  Mr.  Chester  j)repared  the  Hagleman  canvas  boat,  and  started  off 
"with  that.  After  they  had  all  gone,  Captain  Buddington  set  the  rest  of 
us  at  work  to  try  to  get  the  vessel  out.  We  sawed  the  ice  for  one  or 
two  days  there,  and  at  last  got  the  vessel  so  that  she  would  tioat.  As 
soon  as  she  lioated  she  began  to  leak  much  worse  than  she  did  befoi-e, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  keep  the  little  engine  going.  We  took  a  trip 
out  after  we  got  the  vessel  adrift  to  try  to  catch  up  with  the  i>arty  that 
had  gone  off  in  boats.  We  thought  they  might  be  half-way  to  the  north 
pole  by  that  time ;  not  having  heard  anything  from  them,  we  thought  we 
would  try  to  reach  them.  We  coasted  along  and  got  very  nearly  up  as 
iiXT  as  Cape  Brevoort,  but  we  found  the  ice  packed  close  and  heavy. 
We  several  times  siiiled  up  and  down  along  the  edge  of  that  pack  all 
the  way  from  the  east  to  the  west  coast.  Finding  no  chance  of  entering, 
wo  returned. 

A  few  days  after  the  return  from  our  voyage,  two  men  came  over  from 
Mr.  Chester's  boat,  and  they  told  us  that  Mr.  Chester  had  gotten  out  of 
provisions  and  waiited  more.  They  informed  us  that  the  boats  were  up 
in  the  mouth  of  Newman's  Bay;  tliat  they  had  not  been  able  to  get  any 
farther,  and  that  there  was  ai)parently  no  prospect  of  getting  any 
farther.  Captain  Buddington  thought  if  he  could  get  both  the  crews 
back  to  the  vessel,  we  would  be  able  to  work  the  deck  pumps  and  keep 
the  vessel  dry.  He  thought  w^e  would  be  able  to  watch  the  opiH)rtunity 
to  get  north  from  the  vessel  just  as  well  as  from  the  ice-lloe  ui>  iu  New- 
man's Bay,  and  have  just  as  good  chance  to  get  north  with  the  vessd 
as  with  the  boats.  So  he  kept  thosi  two  men  on  board,  and  sent  the 
native  Hans  over  with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Chester,  telling  him  to  return. 

After  a  while  the  native  retm'ued  with  Dr,  Bessels,  bringiug  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Chester  in  which  he  stated  that  they  would  return  as  soon 
as  they  could  get  their  boats  down.    He  said  they  would  wait  there 
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until  the  ice  opened,  and  then  they  wonUl  bring  their  boats  down  to  the 
vessel  so  as  to  save  them.  But  Mr.  Chester  wrote  again  and  said  that 
he  wanted  provisions,  and  that  he  would  like  to  have  at  least  one  of  his 
men  back. 

Captain  Buddington  went  out  again  in  the  vessel  for  a  third  time,  I 
think,  and  not  finding  any  chance  to  get  the  vessel  in  at  Newman's  Bay, 
he  landed  these  two  men  up  as  near  to  Newman's  Baj'  as  he  could  get  the 
vessel,  and  then  gave  them  some  provisions  to  take  over  to  Mr.  Chester. 
He  then  told  them  to  tell  both  Mr.  Chester  and  Mr.  Tyson  to  come  over 
as  soon  as  possible.  After  a  while  Mr.  Tyson  and  his  crew  came  over, 
having  left  his  boat  over  at  Newmau's  Bay,  and  shortly  after  that  Mr. 
Chester  and  his  crew  came  over.  Mr.  Tyson  came  first.  After  they 
were  all  on  board  we  got  the  deck-pumps  started  and  kept  the  vessel 
clear.  We  kept  her  clear  a  good  deal  easier  than  we  thought  we  would 
be  able  to  do;  and  by  dividing  the  whole  crew  into  three  watches  we 
were  able  to  keep  the  vessel  clear  by  pumping  five  or  ten  minutes  only 
in  an  hour.  We  did  not  do  very  much  alter  that  until  we  started  for 
home.  That  was  the  12th  of  August,  and  the  reason  given  for  going 
home  at  that  time  was  that  the  vessel  was  leaking,  and  we  did  not  have 
more  than  enough  coal  to  last  us  through  the  winter.  If  we  had  staid 
there  our  fuel  for  cooking  and  warming  purposes,  and  keeping  the  ves- 
sel clear  of  water,  would  exhaust  all  the  coal  during  that  winter.  Then 
the  next  fall,  if  we  tried  to  get  home  we  would  have  to  trust  to  sail,  and 
it  wa«  not  thought  right  to  trust  only  to  sail,  as  we  might  not  tlien  be 
able  to  get  dow^n ;  so  it  was  concluded  to  start  for  home  that  fall.  On 
the  12th  of  August,  although  the  ice  looked  pretty  close  around,  still 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  we  could  see  the  leads  of  open  water  running 
down  to  Kennedy  Channel;  and  so  we  started.  We  got  down  to  the 
mouth  of  Kennedy  Cannnel,  I  think,  in  one  day.  Then  we  were  delayed 
a  little.  I  cannot  recall  every  little  occurrence,  but  I  remember  that  we 
tied  up  two  or  three  times  to  a  floe,  and  then  started  again.  We  Avere 
permanently  tied  up  on  the  19th  of  August.  We  started  down  on  the 
wei^t  side  of  the  channel,  but  our  leads  led  us  all  the  time  in  toward  ihe 
east  until  we  got  to  where  the  leads  ended,  and  then  we  got  stuck. 
They  kept  running  all  the  time  toward  the  east.  All  the  le^ds  just 
hapi)ened  to  be  in  that  direction,  and  we  took  that  direction  thinking 
we  could  work  out  again.  We  were  not  able,  however,  to  do  it.  After 
we  got  farther  down,  I  believe  on  the  2Gth  of  August,  we  made  another 
attempt  to  get  out,  but  the  vessel  was  not  heavy  enough  to  move  the 
floes  around.  I  think  that  that  was  the  only  time  where  we  would  have 
been  benefited  if  we  had  had  a  Scotch  whaler  in  the  place  of  the  Po- 
laris. They  are  heavier  vessels,  and  more  powerful,  and  can  move  larger 
pieces  of  ice.  They  might  possibly  have  gotten  out  at  that  time,  but  we 
could  not. 

Wedrifted  very  slowly  down  through  Smith's  Sound,  tied  uptoafloe.  It 
was  quite  a  large  floe,  and  going  down  we  built  a  house  on  the  floe,  having 
found  a  pond  of  fresh  water.  We  dug  holes  in  the  ice  and  stuck  small 
l)oles  in,  and  covered  them  with  the  old  awning  that  was  on  the  vessel 
the  winter  before.  We  put  15  cwt.  of  bread  in  the  house.  That  was  to 
provide  against  any  accident  occurring  on  the  vessel.  We  were  just 
quietly  drifting  down.  Sometimes  we  would  drift  a  very  short  distance 
iu  a  day.  As  we  got  ftirther  down  we  drifted  quite  rapidly,  so  that  on 
the  15th  of  October,  the  last  time  we  saw  the  land,  we  were  a  little  below 
Gale  Point,  on  the  west  side  of  the  strait,  and  were  a  little  closer  to 
Gale  Point  than  to  the  opposite  point  on  the  east  coast.  That  was  the 
last  point  of  land  we  saw.    That  will  give  a  little  idea  of  where  the  vcs- 
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sel  was  when  the  iceparty  broke  adrift;.  I  am  not  certain  whether  it 
was  on  the  15th  or  late  on  the  14th  that  we  saw  Gale  Point,  but  I  know 
that  was  the  last  chance  we  had  to  place  the  vessel  before  the  ice-party 
broke  from  us. 

At  G  o'clock  on  the  15th  of  October,  one  of  the  seamen  came  running 
into  the  cabin  and  told  the  captain  that  the  ice  was  breaking  along^dde 
of  the  vessel.  The  vessel  was  fast  to  the  floe  on  its  port  side.  We 
went  out,  and  in  a  short  time  the  ice  on  the  stai*board  side  of  the  ve.S8el 
all  swept  past,  and  there  was  open  water  there.  Then,  shortly  after- 
ward there  was  ice  there  again.  Whether  the  ice  came  against  us,  or 
we  swept  against  the  ice,  I  could  not  tell ;  but  the  ice  gav^e  us  a  pretty 
good  squeeze  when  it  came  there,  especially  around  the  stern  of  the  ves- 
sel. It  cracked  the  timbers  a  good  deal,  and  tilted  her  up,  and  there 
was  some  considerable  chance  of  the  vessel  being  broken.  So  Captain 
Buddington  ordered  things  to  be  thrown  out  on  the  floe.  We  threw 
everything  out.  W^e  in  the  first  place  took  our  records  out;  that  is, 
Mr.  Meyer  and  myself  did.  Then  we  threw  over  everything  that  was 
on  the  deck.  We  had  provisions,  &c.,  piled  on  the  deck  for  this  si)ecial 
purpose,  and  we  threw  them  out  on  the  ice.  The  pressure  was  so  great 
that  it  was  breaking  off  pieces  of  ice  alongside,  and  caused  a  space  thero 
to  be  filled  with  broken  pieces.  As  we  thrcAv  the  things  out  there  was 
danger  of  their  falling  through  the  ice,  so  a  party  was  sent  out  to  take 
these  provisions  away  from  alongside  the  vessel,  and  carry  them  back 
on  the  floe,  where  they  would  be  safer.  The  Esquimaux  had  gone  out 
before,  and  several  of  the  seamen  went  out.  No  one  was  selected  espe- 
cially to  go  out,  only  there  was  a  general  call  for  some  men  to  go  out 
there  iind  help  to  move  these  things,  and  these  men  went  out.  I  tbiiik 
a  little  after  nine  we  had  thrown  everything  out,  but  these  men  on  the 
ice  had  not  removed  everything,  because  they  had  not  gone  out  as  ::k>ou 
as  we  commenced  to  throw  over. 

There  were  two  hawsers  fastened  to  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  and  one  to 
the  bow,  and  during  the  first  part  of  the  gale  one  of  these  stem  hawsers 
was  fastened  to  a  cleat  on  the  side  of  the  vessel.  The  pressure  was  so 
great  that  it  just  snapped  this  cleat  right  ofi',  and  then  l)otli  hawsers 
were  brought  to  the  mainmast  and  fastened  around  it.  Then  towaitl 
the  close,  about  9  o'clock,  after  a  good  many  things  were  on  the  ice, 
after  the  boats  were  on  the  ice,  and  the  men  were  on  the  ice,  the  floe 
that  they  were  on  began  to  break  up ;  that  is,  the  edge  of  it.  We  sup- 
posed that  the  floe  must  have  been  broken  just  where  our  stem  anchors 
were  in,  and  consequently  the  stem  anchors  drew,  and  that  swung  the 
vessel's  stern  around  and  brought  all  the  pressure  on  the  forward  hawser. 
Then  the  forward  hawser  seems  to  have  slipped  ofi:'.  As  near  as  I  can 
understand,  this  piece  had  been  fastened  on  there  a  little  carelessly;  at 
any  rate  it  slipped  ofi',  and  that  lot  the  vessel  get  away. 

We  soon  lost  sight  of  the  part^^  on  the  ice  in  the  distance. 

Question.  Was  this  a  dark  night  I 

Answer.  Yes.  The  moon  was  trying  to  shine,  but  it  was  not  doing 
niucii.  There  was  drifting  snow  and  heavy  clouds,  so  that  we  soon 
lost  sight  of  them. 

Question.  Tliis  parting  was  wholly  accidental  then? 

Answer.  Yes ;  that  is,  as  far  as  our  party  was  concerned.  It  was  en- 
tirely accidental  unless  some  person  maliciously  cut  the  rope,  which  I 
have  no  idea  was  the  case.  We  thought  from  the  pressure  being  so 
much  on  the  stern  that  the  rudder  was  broken  as  well  as  the  propeller. 
W^e  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  do,  but  the  two  men  were  working 
the  pump  in  the  alley-way — I  forgot  to  tell  you  why  working  the  pump 
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in  the  alley-way  was  necessary.  The  vessel  had  been  pumped  out  by  a 
\GTy  small  steam-pump,  for  which  steam  was  made  in  the  little  boiler, 
that  only  required  as  much  coal  as  a  common  stove.  After  this  little 
pump  had  gotten  out  of  order,  the  engiueers  were  repairing  it,  and 
while  the  work  of  repairing  Avas  going  on,  the  pump  in  the  alley-way 
wa«  kept  continually  going  by  four  men,  who  relieved  each  other.  Af- 
ter we  had  drifted  away  from  our  companions,  they  told  the  captain 
they  did  not  think  they  were  pumping  the  vessel  clear,  because  it  did 
not  suck  5  it  used  to  suck  occasionally.  The  fireman  went  down  and 
examined,  and  found  the  water  gaining  very  rapidly.  The  captain  or- 
dered the  fireman  to  get  up  steam  so  as  to  work  the  larger  steam-pump, 
and  then  he  started  the  deck-pumps.  We  worked  the  deck-pumps  for 
about  an  hour,  but  still  the  water  was  gaining  a  little  on  us  5  only  a  lit- 
tle, however.  In  that  hour  the  firemen  were  able  to  get  up  steam.  Just 
as  we  got  up  steam  the  water  was  running  over  the  lii'e-room  floor  5  but 
as  soon  as  we  succeeded  in  getting  steam  up,  the  steam-pump  kept  the 
vessel  clear.  That  was  then  about  12  o'clock.  The  weather  had  mode- 
rated a  great  deal;  the  wind  had  died  away,  and  the  moon  came  out  a 
little  brighter,  so  that  we  could  see  better.  We  could  not  do  anything, 
and  so  we  sat  up  in  the  room  waiting  for  daylight.  We  could  not  get 
to  sleep.  We  had  thrown  all  our  bedding  away  out  of  the  cabin.  When 
daylight  came  on  the  IGth,  we  found  that  w^e  were  in  young  ice  about 
four  or  five  miles  from  the  shore,  and  on  the  east  coast  about  two  miles 
above  Littleton's  Island.  As  soon  it  got  to  be  daylight,  so  that  we  could 
see  pretty  well,  Captain  Buddington  sent  Mr.  Chester  up  to  the  jnast- 
head  with  a  glass  to  have  hinj  ascertain  if  he  could  see  any  of  our  com- 
rades who  had  floated  away  from  us.  He  came  down  and  reported  that 
he  could  see  a  piece  of  ice  astern  of  us  out  in  the  straits ;  that  there 
was  something  that  looked  like  barrels,  or  boxes  of  provisions,  but  he 
could  not  see  any  signs  of  the  men.  That  satisfied  us  all.  The  reason 
it  satisfied  us  was  because  we  had  an  idea  that  the  wind  drifted  us  away 
from  them,  and  that  the  current  acted  against  the  wind,  and  took  them 
down,  or  at  any  rate  did  not  i)ermit  them  to  follow  us,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  that  there  was  a  great  distance  between  us.  We  had  na 
idea  at  all  that  any  one  could  see  them.  So  when  Mr.  Chester  came 
down  and  reported  that  he  could  not  see  them,  it  just  satisfied  us  at 
once  that  they  were  too  far  off  to  be  seen.  Thj^t  is  the  reason  no  one 
else  went  up  to  look. 

A  breeze  sprang  up  pretty  soon,  which  broke  up  this  young  ice  and 
made  lanes  through  which  w^e  worked  the  vessel  into  the  shore;  and  we 
ran  her  aground.  As  soon  as  she  was  aground,  at  low-  water,  we  looked 
at  the  bow.  The  lower  part  of  the  bow  Avas  broken  off  entirely.  It  was 
just  -lying  alongside  the  port  side  of  the  vessel.  It  was  still  fast,  but 
just  bent  around.  W^e  had  thrown  away  a  great  deal  of  coal,  but  we 
had  four  or  five  tons  in  the  bunkers.  Of  course  we  could  not,  with  only 
these  four  or  five  tons,  keep  the  vessel  afloat,  and  so  we  concluded  that 
the  best  thing  that  we  could  do  w-as  to  build  a  house  on  shore.  So  w^e 
went  to  work  doing  so.  The  natives  came  and  helped  us,  and  in  four  or 
five  days  we  were  all  on  shore.  The  vessel  was  then  abandoned.  Every- 
thing valuable  that  was  in  the  vessel,  before  she  was  allowed  to  fill  up 
with  water,  was  either  taken  ashore  or  placed  on  the  upper  deck,  so  that 
we  could  return  and  get  it  if  we  needed  it.  Everything  that  could  be 
used,  in  fact  almost  all  movables,  of  whatever  character  they  were, 
were  tiiken  off.  We  then  lived  in  this  house  until  the  3d  day  of  June. 
Theu  we  started  down  in  the  boats  that  Mr.  Chester  had  built  with  the 

assistance  of  Booth  and  the  carpenter,  (Mr.  Coflin,)  out  of  the  Polaris. 
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We  started  on  the  3(1  of  June.  On  the  23d  of  June  we  had  gone  as  far 
as  about  twenty-five  miles  southeast  of  Cape  York,  and  there  we  saw 
the  Ravenseraig,  and  abandoned  our  boats,  and  took  our  personal  effects 
and  walked  over  the  ice  to  her,  a  distance  of  about  eight  or  ten  miles. 
We  were  received  by  the  Ravenseraig  people  very  kindly.  That  ended 
the  expedition. 

Question.  Was  there  any  other  attempt  made  to  ascertain  if  you 
could  see  the  men  on  the  ice  except  Mr.  Chester's  going  up  to  the  mast- 
head that  day  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  that  was  all  except  what  a  person  could  see  from  the 
deck.  No  one  saw  them  from  the  deck.  There  were  several  looking 
from  the  deck  for  them. 

Question.  Didn't  anybody  else  go  up  to  the  mast-head? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  recollect  of,  and  I  think  I  recollect  pretty 
accurately  about  that,  because  I  remember  1  reproached  myself  all  winter 
because  1  did  not  do  it. 

Question.  Didn't  Henry  Hobby  go  up? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  that  Iknovv  of.  He  might  have  gone,  though, 
but  I  do  not  remember  that  he  did."  We  were  pretty  busy  there  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  He  might  have  gone  up  when  I  was  uot 
looking,  but  I  do  not  remember  of  anybody  else  but  Mr.  Chester. 

Question.  Would  you  have  been  put  to  any  inconvenience  if  yon  had 
picked  up  the  lost  portion  of  the  crew  Avith  the  provisions  and  stores? 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  stores  and  provisions  had  been  lost  on  the 
ice,  and  you  had  taken  back  the  men ;  would  it  have  been  at  all  difiicidt 
to  have  supjdied  them  with  provisions? 

AnsAver.  In  the  first  i^lace  we  would  have  had  to  practice  a  little  econ- 
omy, and  in  the  second  place  we  could  not  have  been  so  generous  with 
the  natives.    Otherwise  I  think  we  had  the  means  to  provide  for  them. 

Question.  The  men  on  the  ice  had  as  much  stores  as  you  had,  had  not 
they  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.    I  could  not  tell.    They  had  a  great  deaL 

Question.  Did  you  have  any  interesting  personal  adventures  after  you 
were  put  on  board  the  whaler  to  come  homo  f  .^V^hy  were  you  delaviKl 
so  much  longer  than  those  who  were  on  the  Arctic  in  getting  backf 

Answer.  I  could  not  tell  exactly.  The  Ravenseraig  divided  the  crew. 
There  were  about  seven  on  the  Arctic.  Then  the  next  vessel  they  met 
was  the  Intrepid,  and  the  captain  came  on  board,  and  they  got  to  talk- 
ing, and  then  decided  to  put  three  on  board  the  Inti'epid.  The  Ciiptaiu 
of  the  Ravenseraig  signified  w  hich  three  he  wanted  to  go  on  boaitl  the 
Intrepid.  Before  that  he  had  tried  to  make  us  decide  for  ourselves  who 
should  go.  We  went  on  board  the  Intrepid,  Mauch,  Booth,  and  myself. 
AVc  remained  there,  I  believe,  until  the  last  of  August,  Finally  the  Art!- 
tic  got  ready  to  go  home.  The  Arctic  claims  that  she  rau  the  ensign 
up  signaling  her  intention  to  depart,  so  as  to  give  the  rest  of  the  lleet 
a  chance  to  send  their  letters  home  by  her,  but  the  captain  of  the  shiji 
we  were  on  declares  that  he  did  not  see  it,  and  that  he  was  watchin;^ 
him  every  once  in  a  while  during  the  day,  because  he  thought  that  the 
Arctic  was  pretty  nearly  full,  and  that  she  would  be  going  home  soon, 
as  the  captain  is  a  man  who  always  does  get  home  if  he  poss^ibly  can  be- 
fore the  others.  The  captain's  name  was  Adams.  The  capUiin  of  oni 
boat  did  not  see  him  put  up  the  flag,  but  he  saw  him  go  uj)  by  the 
Ravenseraig,  and  saw  boats  passing  between  them.  It  was  some  dis- 
tance off,  but  then  he  had  a  very  good  glass.  He  could  not,  however, 
state  positively  whether  our  men  hatl  gone  on  board  or  not.  That  was 
the  last  wc  heard  of  it,  until  we  met  some  parties  that  had  been  near  by 
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or  tbat  had  been  on  board  tbe  Eavenscraig  or  the  Arctic,  and  found 
out  about  it.  They  told  us  that  the  Arctic  had  taken  the  Itavenscraig's 
people  home. 

Qnoitiou.  Did  the  Intrepid  make  a  course  in  and  about  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  Arctic!  Did  you  go  over  toward  Parry's  encampment,  or 
did  you  go  in  a  difterent  direction? 

Answer.  Xo ;  we  went  in  Prince  Eegent's  Inlet,  dow^n  on  the  regular 
whaling  giound  there.  We  did  not  go  quite  as  far  as  the  Ai'ctic.  Tlie 
Arctic  went  up  past  Fury  Beach.  They  landed  there  and  got  Parry's 
provisions,  &c.  We  went  nearly  up  to  Fury  Beach,  but  did  not  see  any 
])articnlar  use  in  going  there,  because  there  were  no  whales  there.  AVe 
then  came  back. 

Question.  Did  the  Intrepid  get  a  good  supply  of  whales  ! 

Answer.  Yes ;  she  got  a  fair  supply.  She  had  nineteen  whales  when 
we  went  on  board,  and  she  got  five  afterward,  which  made  twenty- four; 
about  1(>3  tuns  of  oil,  while  she  could  only  hold  170.  So  she  did  very 
well  indeed. 

Question.  So  she  did  not  lose  anything  on  your  account? 

Answer.  No,  not  at  all.  Nobody  did.  The  liavenscraig  did  not  lose 
anything  on  our  account.  She  was,  however,  unsuccessful-,  procuring 
only  one  whale,  and  that  a  dead  one,  producing  only  three  or  four  tons 
of  oil. 

Question.  Did  the  captain  go  out  of  his  way  on  your  account? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  a  pailide.  He  did  not  have  to  leave,  either,  on 
our  account.  He  could  have  staid  there  as  long  as  he  pleased  as  far  as 
we  were  concerned.  • 

Question.  Did  the  Eric  have  any  of  your  party  on  board? 

Answer.  We  staid  on  the  Inteinid  until  the  24th  of  August,  and  then 
the  Eric  got  ready  to  go  home.  She  ran  up  an  ensign.  As  soon  as  tbat 
was  done  the  Intrepid  bore  right  down  to  her — not  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  us  home,  but  for  the  purpose  of  having  letters  taken.  But  after 
they  had  gotten  the  letters,  then  Captain  Walker,  of  the  Eric,  said,  •'  I 
am  going  home,  and  if  these  Polaris  men  would  like  to  go  with  me,  I 
will  take  them."  Of  course  we  wanted  to  get  home  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  we  went  with  therii. 

Question.  How  much  later  did  the  Intrepid  get  in  than  the  Eric  ! 

Answer.  About  two  days. 

Question.  How  much  later  did  she  start! 

Answer.  She  started  a  good  while  later.  She  passed  Cape  Farewell 
four  days  before  we  did.  The  reason  of  that  was  this:  If  you  will  remem- 
ber, there  was  a  companj'  sent  out  to  find  some  minerals  out  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  the  Eric  was  chartered  for  the  purpose.  There  is  still  coal 
there,  85  or  DO  tons,  and  the  Eric  generally  i)uts  in  there  for  fuel.  So 
that  instead  of  going  right  across  Davis's  Straits  to  run  for  Cape  Fare- 
well, she  ran  down  the  coast  in  order  to  make  Exeter  Sound,  but  when 
she  came  opposite  Exeter,  she  found  that  there  was  so  much  ice  that  she 
could  not  do  it.  Then  the  southwest  or  southerly  breezes  commenced  and 
kept  her  up  there,  so  that  she  could  not  get  out.  She  did  not  want  to  use 
steam.  Whalers  generally  try  to  get  home  under  sail.  In  the  tirst  place 
the  coal  is  pretty  well  used  up,  and  then  they  need  some  to  work  around 
the  CO  ast  ot  Scotland.  So  she  could  not  get  out  of  there  for  a  long  time, 
and  tlie  Intrei)id  got  around  Cape  Farewell  four  days  before  she  did,  but 
tbe  Eric  got  home  a  day  or  two  ahead.  That,  however,  is  the  reason  of 
our  detention. 

Question.  You  were  treated  well  on  board  these  ships  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  very  well  indeed. 


[ 
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Question.  Was  anything  supplied  to  you  by  anybody  I 

Answer.  The  captain  of  the  Intrepid  gave  me  a  little  clothing  out  of 
his  chest,  and  then  I  got  a  pair  of  shoes  from  one  of  the  men.  Tlie  caj)- 
tnin  said  he  wonld  have  that  settled.  1  told  him  to  send  the  bill  in  to 
the  American  consulate  at  Dundee.  I  have  not  heard  any  thing  from  it, 
but  I  expect  to. 

Question.  Where  did  you  mess  ! 

Answer.  Aft  with  the  captain,  mate,  and  the  doctor.  The  othei 
men  messed  with  the  ship's  company.  In  the  second  vessel  the  r 
messed  with  the  cook.  They  were  given  cabin  fare  on  board  the  Eric — 
given  every  thing  they  had  in  the  cabin,  only  they  did  not  come  there  to 
eat  it.  . 

Question.  They  all  treated  you  well,  then  ? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Did  you  know  of  any  diflBculty  between  the  people  on  board 
the  Polaris  at  any  time  ? 

Answer.  Nothing  serious.  There  were  difficulties,  of  course,  but  only 
such  as  I  think  any  crew  would  have  under  similar  circumstances. 

Question.  Was  there  any  difficulty  among  the  officers — any  difficulty 
between  Captain  Hall  and  any  of  the  officers? 

Answer.  Nothing  serious.  They  had  their  little  rows  once  in  a  while, 
but  I  never  saw  anything  that  could  be  said  to  be  at  all  serious.  They 
were  just  little  differences,  that  was  all. 

Question.  Did  you  ever,  after  Captain  Hall's  death,  hear  anybody 
express  himself  as  glad,  or  as  being  relieved  by  Captain  Hall's  death, 
%L'  anything  of  that  kind  f 

Answer.  I  could  not  say  that  I  did.  I  do  not  remember  anything 
positive.  I  heard  that  some  persons  said  that  others  had  said  so,  but  I 
do  not  remember  that  any  one  ever  said  so  to  me.  I  have  often  heard, 
however,  that  ])ersons  had  said  so. 

Question.  Who  did  you  hear  had  said  so? 

Answer.  I  heard  that  Captain  Buddington  had  said  so ;  that  Dr.  Bes- 
sels  had  said  so.    I  do  not  know  that  thei'e  are  any  others. 

Question.  What  did  you  hear  they  said  f 

Answer.  I  cannot  remember  the  exact  words  j^it  was  expressing  relief 
as  though  they  had  been  under  some  kind  of  restraint  which  was  not 
pleasant,  and  they  were  glad  it  was  over. 

Question.  How  was  the  discipline  of  the  ship  while  Captain  Hall 
lived  ? 

Answ^er.  It  was  very  effective ;  that  is,  if  anything  was  wanted  to  be 
done,  it  was  sure  to  be  done.  Captain  Hall,  1  think,  was  a  very  kind 
man. 

Question.  Pretty  good  disciplinarian  ? 

Answer.  I  could  not  say  that ;  I  do  not  think  that  he  had  very  much 
executive  talent;  but  I  know  that  while  he  lived  he  had  order  and  what 
would  be  called  discipline — that  is,  everthing  he  wanted  to  have  done 
was  done. 

Question.  Was  anything  done  that  he  did  not  order;  was  anything: 
done  that  was  in  any  form  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  his  wishes  f 

Answer.  O,  no,  I  think  not,  except  temporarily  that  case  of  Mr.  Meyer\s; 
that  was  at  Disco.  He  refused  temporarily  to  do  what  Captain  Hall 
wanted  him  to  do ;  but  that  was  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  all  round. 
It  was  settled  afterward. 

Question.  How  was  the  discipline  after  he  died? 

Answer.  Well,  it  was  a  good  deal  easier — that  is,  there  was  more 
fieedom,  but  I  think  everything  that  was  necessary  to  be  done  was 
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done.  Captain  Bmldington  was  very  easy  with  every  one.  He  tried  to 
get  along  without  having  any  disturbance  or  row.  I  think  I  can  say 
very  safely  that  everything  that  was  necessary  to  be  done  was  done. 

Question.  Was  there  any  difficulty  between  Captain  Buddiugton  and 
Captain  Tyson  of  any  kind  f 

Answer.  No  5  that  is,  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  business  on  board 
the  ship. 

Question.  Did  their  relations  appear  to  be  cordial  between  each 
other  f 

Answer.  Yes;  after  some  lengthened  conversation,  perhaps,  there 
would  be  a  want  of  some  little  cordiality,  but  after  a  short  time  they 
would  be  verylinendly. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  whether  Captain  Buddiugton 
ever  got  drunk  f 

Answer.  O,  yes ;  he  did  get  dnink,  but  not  very  often.  I  could  not 
tell  you  how  many  times  he  did  get  drunk,  but  occasionally  he  would 
get  so. 

Question.  Was  that  before  or  after  Captain  Hall's  death  f 

Answer.  Both. 

Question.  This  night  that  you  got  beset  finally  in  the  ice,  in  the  mul- 
dle  of  Kennedy  Channel,  was  he  drunk  or  sober  I 

Answer.  1  do  not  know  that  on  the  night  that  we  finally  got  beset 
that  he  was,  but  I  know  that  in  coming  down  there  one  night  he  was 
drunk. 

Question.  Drunk  enough  to  incapacitate  him  from  duty  at  all  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell.  Some  men  when 
they  are  drunk  can  do  a  good  deal  better  than  when  they  are  sober. 

Question.  Was  that  the  case  with  Captain  Buddiugton  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  did  not  think  at  the 
time  that  he  was  doing  anything  out  of  the  way,  and  I  do  not  know 
anything  that  he  did  out  of  the  way.  Of  course  1  believe  it  would  have 
been  a  great  deal  better  for  him  if  he  had  been  sober,  because  I  do  not 
approve  of  people  getting  drunk.  Still  I  do  not  think  that  at  any  time 
his  getting  dnink  incapacitated  him  from  doing  his  work  or  interfered 
with  the  service.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  to  be  said  regarding 
Captain  Buddington,  and  that  is  tliat  everybody  has  been  saying  he  was 
drunk.  It  is  true  enough  that  he  was  drunk  at  times,  but  it  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  very  few  glasses  will  make  him  drunk,  and 
it  is  hardly  fair,  therefore,  to  talk  so  much  about  his  being  drunk  when 
he  really  did  not  drink  quite  as  much  as  some  others  did.  If  he  took  a 
couple  of  glasses  they  would  go  right  to  his  head.  Of  course  he  did  not 
do  right  in  getting  drunk,  but  I  think  he  is  blamed  a  great  deal  more 
for  it  than  he  ought  to  be. 

Question.  Did  anybody  else  get  drunk  f 

Answer.  Yes,  there  were  several  that  got  drunk. 

Question.  Where  did  they  get  the  liquor  ? 

Answer.  Liquor  was  on  board  the  vessel,  put  up  under  the  head  of 
"  hospital  stores."    They  took  it  and  drank  it. 

Question.  Did  they  take  it  while  Captain  Hall  was  alive! 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Did  they  steal  it! 

Answer.  Yes,  they  stole  it. 

Question.  Did  anvbodv  know  when  thev  took  it  f 

Answer.  In  a  closet  in  the  cabin  there  was  some  liquor  that  the  doctor 
had  stored  aw^ay  there.  I  frequently  saw  a  person  with  a  key  that  he 
had  for  that  go  in  and  get  it.    Then  there  were  other  liquors  stored  in 
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other  places  that  they  got  into  and  got  out  less  openly,  because,  of 
course,  the  place  where  it  was  ke|)t  was  in  a  more  remote  part  of  the 
ship.  When  ('aptain  Hall  was  alive  I  do  not  think  tiie  officers  took 
much,  but  I  think  the  men  forward  got  a  little,  though  I  never  sawauy 
of  them  drunk  at  all. 

Question.  To  what  extent  do  you  suppose  that  liquor  was  used! 

Answer.  A  good  deal  of  it  was  used  towaitl  the  last  when  other 
material  was  used  up. 

Question.  After  Captain  Hall's  death  was  this  permitted?  It  is  a 
question  of  discipline.  Were  officers  permitted  to  go  and  take  liquor 
aud  get  drunk  ? 

Answer.  O,  no ;  nothing  of  that  kind.  Of  course  when  the  officers 
did  go  and  take  the  liquor  and  did  get  drunk,  all  that  could  be  done  was 
to  accept  the  fact,  and  keep  them  quiet  aud  get  them  to  bed  as  soou  as 
possible.  I  do  not  think  that  Captain  Buddington  ever  authorized  the 
use  of  liquor  in  any  way. 

Question.  If  he  did  not  authorize  it  did  he  permit  it  ?  Did  he  try  to 
stop  it  f 

Answ  er.  I  do  not  think  he  made  any  very  strenuous  effbrts  to  stop  it. 
I  do  not  know,  because  I  believe  that, the  oidy  way  that  it  could  have 
been  stopped  by  a  person  who  wanted  to  stop  it  was  by  taking  all  the 
liquor  on  board  the  vessel  and  tlu'owing  it  overboard. 

Question.  Who  was  it  that  took  the  Doctor's  liquor  in  the  cabin  f 

Answ^er.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Schumann  take  it.  He  was  the  engineer. 
He  made  a  key  to  thsit  door.    I  do  not  remember  any  other  one. 

Question.  Did  the  Doctor  know  that  he  htid  the  key  I 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of.    I  knew  it. 

Question.  Did  any  of  the  officers  get  drunk  while  Captain  Hall  was 
alive  so  that  he  knew  it  after  they  started  fi*om  New  York  ? 

AnsAver.  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Did  this  habit  of  taking- liquor  and  getting  drunk  happen 
during  Captain  Hall's  life-time,  aud  did  he  know  it  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  the  officers,  during  Captain  HalVs 
life-time,  took  the  liquor.  I  never  saw  anything  of  it,  and  never  heard 
anything  of  it. 

Question.  Then  that  matter  of  taking  liquor  by  the  officers  was  after 
Captain  Hall's  death  f 

Answer.  Yes,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  I  know  Captain  Hall  used  to  miss 
liquor,  because  I  remember  of  his  opening  a  box  of  liquors  and  finding 
a  bottle  or  two  empty,  but  it  was  explained  afterward  where  that  went 
to.    It  was  not  known  at  the  time. 

Question.  Where  did  that  go  f 

Answer.  The  men  took  it.  They  crept  in  through  the  shaft  of  the 
engine,  and  up  through  there  after  the  liijuors. 

Question.  Then,  from  your  statements,  you  did  not  know  of  any  of  the 
officers  taking  any  of  the  liquor  and  drinking  it  while  Captain  Hail  lived  f 

Answer.  No,  none  of  the  ship's  liquor. 

Question.  After  he  died,  if  anvbody  wanted  liquor,  could  they  go  and 
^iit  it  I 

Answer.  No,  if  anybody  wanted  it  he  could  go  and  get  it — ^tliat  is  true 
enough — but  such  a  one  had  to  watch  his  chance  in  order  to  get  it;  hud 
to  steal  it,  in  other  Avords.  The  liquor  was  not  at  any  time  putontlie  table 
except  at  Christmas,  when  we  had  a  little  wine  on  the  table,  and  at  New 
Years,  and  such  festal  days  as  that,  they  had  bottles  of  wine  out  on  the 
table,  but  each  one  only  had  about  a  glass  around.  There  was  no  time 
when  any  one  could  go  and  get  liquor,  unless  he  stole  it. 
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Question.  Where  was  the  Hquor  kept  I 

Answer.  It  was  kept  ia  diflerent  ph\ces.  Some  of  it  I  say  was  stored 
in  this  closet  in  the  cabin,  and  a  fjood  deal  of  it  down  iu  the  hold — down 
in  the  lockers  in  tlie  hold  down  aft }  and  I  think  Dr.  Bessels  had  some  in 
his  room. 

Question.  Alcoliol  1 

Arswer.  Alcohol  and  other  liquors  too,  I  believe,  but  I  do  not  know 
positively  about  that.  I  know  he  had  some  ak^ohol,  because  he  showed 
it  to  me.  His  bed  was  tixed  up  so  that  below  bis  bed  there  was  an  open- 
ing. I  know  that  he  showed  me  some  aUx)hol  that  he  had  stowed  away 
in  there  in  his  bunk.  Then,  besides  that,  there  Avas  some  liquor  in  the 
main  hold  of  the  vessel  down  with  the  rest  of  the  provisions. 

Question.  At  tha  time  when  you  separated  on  the  ice  wa«  Captain 
Buddington  drunk  or  sober  i 

Answer.  Sober. 

Question.  Did  he  destroy  the  liquor  that  wa«  left  after  you  got  up 
beyond  Littleton's  Island  himself  i 

Answer.  Well,  I  think  he  did  it  himself,  but  I  do  not  know.  He  might 
have  got  somebody  else  to  do  it,  but  there  was  sonu^  alcohol  left,  and  one 
or  two  got  tight,  and  then  Captain  Buddington  said  there  was  no  use  in 
this  thing ;  that  if  we  had  to  live  there  we  must  have  sober  men  to  live 
with,  and  so  he  just  went  to  work  and  destroyed  all  the  alcohol  he  could 
find. 

Question.  Did  the  doctor  make  any  remonstrance  about  that  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  believe  he  knew  it.  It  was  the  only  way  of  doing 
it.  We  could  not  expect  to  have  it  around  there  and  the  men  not  get 
at  it.  I  believe  the  doctor  did  medicate  several  of  his  cans — i)Ut  iu 
tbem  some  tartar  emetic. 

Question.  When  you  separated  on  the  ice  on  that  night  what  became 
otyour  records! 

Answer.  I  put  them  out  on  the  ice  the  very  first  thing. 

Question.  What  did  they  C(msist  off 

Answer.  Astronomical  observations  that  I  had  taken  up  to  September 
5th  of  that  year ;  also  the  magnetic  observations;  that  is,  the  observations 
for  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  were  continued  hourly 
for  about  four  months.  Besides  which  they  contained  all  my  dip  obser- 
vations, and  all  for  absolute  determination  of  the  variation ;  all  the  obser- 
vations that  I  had  made  for  that  purpose,  and  they  contained,  also,  some 
observations  for  relative  intensity  and  for  absolute  intensity,  and  I  think 
afewfor  theabsolute  declination  made  with  the  magnetometer.  They  were 
all  in  the  box.  Among  other  things  there  was  a  collection  of  plants. 
I  had  several  specimens  of  every  species  of  ]»lants  that  were  found  there. 
I  think  I  had  one  plant  that  Dr.  Bessels  did  not  have  in  his  collection. 
He  had  three  or  four  grasses  that  I  did  not  have ;  but  I  had  a  little  plant 
that  he  did  not  have. 

Question.  What  was  it? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  the  name  of  it  was. 

Question.  Were  Dr.  Bessels'  savt^l  If 

Answer.  Yes;  everything  that  Dr.  Bessels  had  was  saved,  except  a 
very  few  papers.    In  fact,  I  do  not  know  that  anything  of  his  was  lost. 

Question.  What  observations  did  you  take;  what  was  your  work? 

Answer.  Astronomical,  magnetic,  and  pendulum  observaticms. 

Question.  And  the  records  of  all  these  were  lost  ? 

Answer.  All  except  the  pendulum  observations,  and  those  Dr.  Bessels 
took  charge  of. 

Question.  Have  yon  any  means  of  reproducing  any  of  the  more  im- 
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portant  results  or  data  of  this  series  of  observations?    Have  they  gone 
out  of  j-our  mind  f    Have  you  made  any  reductions  f 

Answer.  I  have  not  been  on  very  many  dilferent  points,  that  is,  of 
any  particular  importance,  except  when  at  our  winter-quarters,  and  the 
two  points  that  I  visited  on  the  sledge  journey.  The  rest  of  my  observa- 
tions merely  gave  the  position  of  the  ship  as  she  was  drifting  down. 
Then  the  magnetic  observations — the  absolute  variation — 1  have  got 
that;  that  is,  approximately.    I  worked  up  a  few  of  the  observations. 

Question.  Shall  you  be  able  to  work  out  any  facts  in  reganl  to  these 
raatters  that  are  not  provided  for  in  Dr.  Bessels'  labors?  Have  you  any 
data  ?  For  instance,  have  you  the  means  of  securing  any  data  in  regar<l 
to  the  physical  condition  of  the  North  that  Dr.  Bessels  has  not  got  in 
his  papers,  or  that  you  have  not  already  communicated  to  Dr.  Bessels, 
and  of  which  he  has  made  use,  or  can  make  use  I 

Answer.  When  Dr.  Bessels  and  I  went  down  on  that  sledge-journey 
to  the  south,  after  we  separated  from  our  sled  we  w^alked,  and  1  carrietl 
the  theodolite.  Then  the  observations  that  I  made  at  that  time — 
that  is,  the  bearings  of  the  different  places  for  the  determination  of  the 
positions — were  placed  down  in  Dr.  Bessels' journal  by  himself.  I  took 
them,  and  he  worked  with  me  and  i)laced  them  down.  That  little 
w^ork — it  did  not  amonnt  to  much — it  was  only  three  or  four  points  that 
it  was  intended  to  establish — but  all  these  bearings  that  I  took  de])ended 
for  their  value  u[>on  the  height  of  a  mountain  near  by.  The  height  of 
that  mountain  Dr.  Bessels  has  not  got. 

Question.  Have  3 on? 

Answer.  It  is  only  from  my  memory  ;  that  is  all. 

Question.  Have  you  any  data  that  will  tend  to  perfect  or  improve 
the  map  that  the  Hydrographic  Office  has  made  from  Dr.  Bessels'  obser- 
vations ? 

Answer.  No;  I  have  given  them  all  the  information  I  have  on  that 
subject.    It  is  merely  from  memory. 

Question.  What  is  the  character  of  the  property  in  the  apparatus 
and  material  that  was  taken  ashore  from  the  Polaris  to  your  winter- 
quarters  on  Littleton  Island?  Have  you  made  out  at  all  a  list  of  the 
instruments  that  were  saved?  Were  all  the  instruments  saved  and  re- 
moved from  the  vessel? 

Answer.  No  5  not  all  the  instruments.  The  transit  instruments  and 
the  pendulum  instiuments  were  saved,  beside  the  chronometers. 

Question.  And  what  was  left  on  board! 

Answer.  No  instruments  whatever. 

Question.  Or  records? 

Answer.  None. 

Question.  You  removed  everything? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Did  you  bring  off  with  you,  w'hen  you  embarked  the  follow- 
ing spring,  all  these  things,  or  did  you  leave  some  behind? 

Answer.  No;  they  were  left  behind. 

Question.  Did  the  Tigress  bring  back  some  of  these  things? 

Answer.  No ;  they  did  not  find  these  instruments. 

Question.  W^hat  became  of  them  ? 

Answer.  They  were  back  a  little  distance  inland  5  x>erhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  house. 

Question.  Didn't  you  tell  the  Esquimaux  ? 

Answer.  Yes ;  the  Esquimaux  were  right  around,  saw  us  put  them 
there,  but  then  the  Tigress  had  no  means  of  finding  out  where  they  were 
except  by  interviewing  the  natives,  and  they  did  not  stay  long  enongh 
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for  tbat  purpose.  I  think  I  can  answer  there  is  not  much  there.  We  did 
not  leave  anything  valuable.  The  log  that  has  been  spoken  of,  that 
was  preserved,  was  the  log  that  Mr.  Chester  wrote.  He  found  he 
had  made  a  mistake  in  the  tirst  one  5  that  he  had  left  out  a  day  in  it, 
or  something  of  that  kuid,  and  so,  instead  of  coiTccting  the  mistake,  he 
started  a  new  one  and  copied  the  whole  thing  up  to  that  date,  putting 
in  tlie  day  he  left  out.  Then  he  kept  on  writing  the  log.  He  had  two 
large  books.  Then  he  condensed  these  tw'o  large  booths  into  a  log-book, 
that  he  bi-ought  back  here,  and  these  two  large  books  were  buried  when 
we  left  the  house,  with  the  instruments.  The  old  log,  that  had  been 
copied  twice,  was  left  knocking  around  the  house. 

Question.  That  was  probably  brought  in  ? 

Answer.  I  presume  that  is  the  one  that  was  brought,  because  the 
other  two  were  carefully  wrapped  up  in  oil-silk  and  put  in  the  trunk  with 
these  other  books. 

Question.  It  never  occurred  to  you,  I  suppose,  that  a  vessel  might  be 
sent  up  to  your  winter  quarters  f 

Answer.  As  our  lime  of  absence  had  not  expired  we  had  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Government  would  send  a  vessel  to  our  aid. 
We  thought  they  might  do  such  a  thing,  but  concluded  the  best  thing 
for  us  to  do  was  to  look  out  for  ourselves.  As  soon  as  we  found,  by 
going  on  board  the  whalers,  that  the  other  party  wasi>icked  up,  we  were 
then  certain  that  a  vessel  would  be  sent  out. 

Question.  Would  it  have  been  better  for  you  to  have  remained  until 
the  Tigress  came  up  I 

Answer,  I  do  not  know  whether  we  could  have  remained  there  that  long. 
It  would  have  taken  pretty  strong  discipline  to  have  kept  some  of  the  men 
there.  If  there  had  been  a  certainty  of  a  vessel  conung,  ])ossibly  it  might 
have  been  done.  You  see  it  would  be  two  months  thrown  away,  bc^cauKo 
during  those  two  months  we  might  have  reached  the  settlements, 
whereas,  by  staying  there  two  months,  and  no  vessel  coming,  we  might 
not  have  reached  the  settlements. 

Question.  Were  not  you  exposed  to  considerable  danger  by  sea  ! 

Answer.  We  had  not  been,  up  to  the  time  we  were  picked  up.  It 
is  tine,  the  worst  i)art  of  our  journey  for  our  boats  remained  to  be  gone 
through  with,  because,  as  you  come  down  farther  south,  you  meet  with 
less  ice,  and  consequently  have  heavier  sea,  whenever  the  wind  blows. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  Captain  Hall's  journal  ? 

Answer.  After  his  death  all  his  documents  were  pnt  in  a  large  tin  box, 
and  kept  there,  and  that  box  was  put  on  the  ice  with  the  other  things. 

Question.  You  remember  that  f 

Answer.  I  did  not  see  it  acitually  put  out,  but  the  man  who  had  charge 
of  it  (Mauch)  told  me  he  put  it  out,  and  I  believe  him. 

Question.  After  Captain  Hall's  death,  w^as  there  a  formal  examination* 
of  his  eflects  ? 

Answer.  There  was  not. 

Question.  No  sealing  up  or  taking  of  an  inventory,  or  anything  of  that 
kind  i 

Answer.  None  that  I  know  of.  I  remember  the  day  Captain  Budding- 
ton  looked  over  his  things.  He  looked  in  all  the  did'erent  places  and 
around  the  different  desks,  and  put  everything  in  this  one  box.  He  did 
it  there  in  the  cabin.    There  was  no  formality'  about  it. 

Question.  Have  you  any  idea  that  Captain  Hall  died  from  anything 
bat  natural  causes  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.    I  have  no  reason  for  believing  otherwise.    I  be- 
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lieved  at  the  time  lie  died  from  natural  causes,  and  I  have  had  no  reason 
to  change  my  mind  since. 

Question.  Have  you  seen  this  chart  that  Meyer  made  f 

Auswer.  Yes. 

QuestioQ.  What  gCDeral  criticism  have  you  to  make  in  regard  to  that  t 

Answer.  I  think  he  has  got  Cape  Constitution  a  little  too  low  down. 
I  think,  also,  that  he  has  got  too  great  space  between  Fmnklin  Island 
and  the  island  four  or  live  miles  off  tlie  west  coast  of  Kennedy  Channel. 
Then  the  coast  above  Cape  Constitution,  and  between  that  point  and 
the  southern  shore  of  the  southern  fiord,  is  not  very  accurate,  accoi-ding 
to  my  recollection.  The  reason  of  that  is  that  Mr.  Meyer  was  never 
there.    This  was  traversed  by  Dr.  Bessels  and  myself. 

Just  on  the  promontory  represented  on  Meyei''s  map  between  Ken- 
nedy Channel  and  the  southern  fiord  there  is  another  small  fiord,  which 
runs  in  for  about  twelve  miles.  I  did  not  go  into  the  fiord.  Dr.  Bessels 
went  up  to  the  top  of  the  fiord.  He  told  me  it  was  about  twelve  miles. 
And  there  is  another  small  island  besides  the  one  represented  on  the 
map  near  the  shore  at  that  place.  It  was  on  that  island  I  took  the  ob- 
servation, and  made  the  latitude  SILOS'  north.  I  never  w^as  on  the  land 
above  our  winter  quarters  farther  than  a  day's  walk— just  a  little  above 
Cape  Lupton  on  this  high  land. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  criticism  I  have  to  make  on  the  genenil 
outline  of  the  map.  I  was  not  on  the  land  myself  higher  north  than 
about  Cape  Lupton,  as  I  have  said,  and  so  my  knowledge  of  the  lay  of 
the  land  above  that  is  only  general. 

Question.  What  sort  of  animal  life  did  you  find  up  there  on  the  landf 

Answer.  We  brought  in  rabbits,  foxes,  musk-ox,  and  there  were  quite 
a  number  of  little  lemmings  running  round.  We  noticed  their  i)eculiar 
track  on  the  snow  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  We  did  not  know  what  it 
was  for  a  long  time,  but  when  the  spring  came  we  caught  a  great  many. 

Question.  Any  blue  foxe^,  or  all  white  f 

Answer.  I  think  we  only  got  one  white  fox  up  there.  That  is  aU  I 
have  any  remembrance  of. 

Question.  Any  wolves  ? 

Answer.  There  were  reports  of  wolves  having  been  seen,  but  I  think 
it  is  very  doubtful.  ^ 

Question.  Any  brown  bears  If 

Answer,  None. 

Question.  Any  white  bears  ? 

Answer.  The  doctor  found  a  white  bear  ujion  this  fiord  I  was  tell- 
ing you  about,  which  extended  twelve  miles  in.  He  found  a  white  bear 
there  that  Joe  killed.  That  is  the  only  bear  we  met  with  on  the  expe- 
dition. 

Question.  Any  white  partridges? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  quite  a  good  many  in  the  spring. 

Question.  Did  you  Idll  many  of  them,  and  eat  them  I 

Answer.  I  never  had  but  one  mess.  I  do  not  know  how  many  there 
were.  They  had  a  good  many  messes,  I  believe,  when  the  doctor  and  I 
were  gone  on  the  sled  journey. 

Question.  Any  white  owls  ? 

Answer.  There  were  none  caught.    I  believe  Joe  saw  one. 

Question.  Any  hawks  ^ 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  exactly.  I  never  saw  a  hawk  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Question.  Any  eagle 

Answer.  None. 
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Question.  Any  seagulls ? 

Answer.  Yes,  a  great  number  of  gulls,  of  different  kinds.  We  used 
to  see  the  burgomaster.  That  is  the  large  gull.  Then  we  saw  what,  I 
tbiuk,  are  called  the  '^  sw  alio  w-tails.''  That  is  the  English  name  for  them. 
They  wefe  white  on  the  lower  part — the  belly — ^with  a  kind  of  grayish, 
bluish  tint  on  the  back.  I  do  not  tbiuk  the  top  of  the  head  was  black. 
I  think  both  the  feet  and  bill  were  red.  They  may  have  been  the  Arctic 
tenis,  but  they  were  called  "swallow-tails." 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  sabine  gulls  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  but  they  Avere  not  common.  I  killed  one,  and  Mr. 
Manch  killed  another. 

Question.  Did  you  see  a  small  gull  about  the  size  of  a  sabine  gull — 
white  gill,  with  a  black  ring  around  his  neck,  and  with  a  wedge-shaped 
tail — no  central  tail  feather  ? 

Answer.  No;  we  saw  quite  a  number  of  the  gull-chaser. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  whales  I 

Answer.  I  did  not  see  any  whales  until  after  we  got  into  Lancaster 
Sound — not  what  they  called  whales.  Some  people  call  uarwhal^s  whales. 
I  think  we  saw  narwhals  first  around  Whales  Bound. 

Question.  IIow  far  north  did  you  see  them  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  we  saw  them  higher  than  77<^,  perhaps  77iio. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  walruses  ? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  How  high  did  you  see  them  ? 

Answer.  Where  we  wintered  the  last  time — about  78J^.  In  regard  to 
those  narwhals,  when  we  drifted  down  in  tbe  ice  through  Smith's  Sound, 
in  a  hole  of  water,  we  saw  two  fish  come  up.  Captain  Buddington  said 
they  were  narwhals.  I  remember  they  went  out  after  them  to  shoot 
them,  but  they  disappeared  before  they  could  reach  them.  Mr.  Choiter 
said  they  were  narw^hals.  If  they  were  narwhals,  then  we  saw  narwhals 
a  good  way  above  77^°.  That  wa^  about  79^. 

Question.  Were  the  walruses  ver^'  abundant? 

Answer.  The  natives  seemed  to  catch  quite  a  number;  and  in  the 
spring  we  could  see  quite  a  number  on  the  ice. 

Question.  Did  they  catch  both  sexes,  or  only  males  ! 

Answer.  They  caught  females,  because  thej^  one  day  brou;(ht  a  little 
embryo  walrus  for  us  to  eat.  They  said  that  they  had  gotten  it  from  the 
uisidc  of  a  walrus. 

Question.  Was  it  good  t 

Answer.  We  did  not  have  courage  enough  to  cook  it.  It  was  almost 
too  young. 

Question.  You  are  sure  that  you  saw  males,  also? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  1  would  know  the  difference. 

Question.  You  found  no  fish  of  any  kind  up  in  Kennedy  Channel  f 

Answer.  No;  we  saw  seals  all  the  way  up.  i  saw  the  salmon  on 
board  the  whalers.  That  was  pretty  well  down.  We  did  not  wee  any 
fish  of  any  kind  in  Polaris  Bay.  We  tried  several  times  to  catch  fish 
by  throwing  lines  overboard,  but  we  did  not  succeed.  The  sea  was  full 
of  shrimps,  and  there  were  some  medusa  jelly-fish,  but  they  were  not 
80  very  numerous. 

Question.  Any  clams,  or  shell-flshf 

Answer.  No;  we  did  not  see  any. 

Question.  Do  the  seals  live  on  the  shrimps? 

Answer.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Question.  Were  there  birds  in  sight  during  the  winter! 

Answer.  No. 
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Question.  During  neither  winter! 

Answer.  The  last  winter  we  saw  them  verv'  late,  and  very  early.  I 
do  not  think  we  saw  them  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  but  we 
saAv  the  ravens  very  late  and  very  early  last  winter,  and  I  suppose  tbey 
stayed  there  all  the  time ;  but  whether  they  did  or  not,  we  have  no  author- 
ity for  saying.  I  will  state  that  very  early,  when  the  natives  went  out 
to  hunt  tbe  seals,  they  fonnd  these  dovekies.  They  told  ns  it  was  their 
custom  to  leave  their  young  up  there  one  year,  and  the  old  ones  would 
go  borne.  The  ones  born  there  would  remain  one  winter,  but  ever  after 
tbat  they  would  go  home.    That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Questfon.  Is  tbat  probably  because  the  old  birds  change  their  plumage 
in  the  winter,  and  look  like  young  ones! 

Answer.  No  5  the  natives  could  not  be  deceived  in  that  way. 

Question.  This  (exhibiting  a  map  to  Mr.  Bryan)  is  a  map  of  Hayes'  Ex- 
pedition, published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  January,  18(55,  iu 
which  he  has  laid  down  the  highest  ])osition  that  he  reacheil,  at 
Cape  Lieber,  and  in  going  up  this  sledge  journey  to  Cape  Lieber,  on  the 
western  shore,  he  states  that  he  saw  the  open  polar  sea  of  Kane,  just  as 
it  was  laid  down  in  Kane's  chart,  and  when  he  was  here  at  Cape  Lieber 
he  saw  nothing  but  open  water  to  the  eastward.  Now,  when  you  wei-e 
going  up,  north  of  Cape  Constitution,  and  as  far  north  as  Cape  Lieber, 
did  you  see  the  laud  on  the  right-hand,  to  the  eastf 

Answer.  Yes;  from  the  time  we  entered  Kennedy  Channel  we  saw 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  channel  all  the  way  up.  When  we  got  to  lati- 
tude 8I0  20'  we  were  in  such  a  position  that  the  east  coast  shut  iu  on  the 
west  coast,  so  that  we  thought  we  were  in  a  bay,  but  after  going  a  little 
farther  north  we  opened  out  Robeson  Channel. 

Question.  You  see  the  position  of  Cape  Constitution,  as  laid  down  on 
this  map,  is  just  below  latitude  81^,  and  between  longitude  65^  and  6C*o. 
What  land  do  you  place  there  instead  of  the  Cape  Constitution  of  Kane  f 

Answer.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  w^hat  land,  and  1  do  not 
know  about  its  being  in  that  particular  longitude,  but  in  that  latitude 
there  is  land  there  that  I  do  not  think  is  Cape  Constitution.  I  coiUd  not 
tell  you  what  laud  it  is.    We  never  gave  any  name  to  it. 

Question.  When  you  were  on  that  island  in  81^  o',  did  you  see  the 
Cape  Constitution  of  Kane  If 

Answer  No.  When  we  were  on  that  island,  we  were  right  behind  a 
head-land.  We  had  to  go  around  the  head-land  and  come  down  to  an- 
other cape,  and  then  we  opened  out  a  cape  to  the  southward. 

Question.  When  on  that  island  you  could  not  see  Cape  Constitution, 
but  you  could  when  you  went  to  the  southward? 
•    Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  What  latitude  did  you  reach  when  you  went  south  on  the 
landf 

Answer.  I  think  probably  we  went  seven  or  eight  miles. 

Question.  What  latitude  did  you  reach  I 

Answer.  That  would  make  it  a  little  below  the  latitude  of  81® — a  very 
few  miles. 

Question.  Did  you  see  what  you  recognized  as  Kane's  Cape  Constitu- 
tion then  f 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Where  was  it  f 

Answer.  It  was  still  to  the  south  of  us.  We  supposed  it  to  be  about 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles;  not  directly  south,  but  iu  a  south- 
ea^sterly  direction,  I  think. 

Question.  Was  the  land  continuous  between  you  and  it  f 
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Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Was  tbere  any  open  polar  sea  there,  between  you  and  it! 

Answer.  No.    I  think  not.    There  wa«  just  a  bay  that  went  ix)uud. 

Question.    Was  Hans  with  you  then  t 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Did  Hans  recognize  this  land  to  the  southward  as  the  place 
he  had  been  at  before  ? 

Answer.  At  tirst  he  did  not ;  but  he  seemed  to  afterward. 

Question.  Is  the  land  that  you  saw  to  the  southward  of  you,  then,  the 
same  land  you  recognized  as  Cape  Constitution,  when  you  came  down  in 
the  ship  ? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Did  you  see  Franklin  and  Crozier  Island  off  it? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Could'you  see  Gape  Lieber  from  Polaris  Bay  f 

Answer.  Yes.  We  could  see  it  all  the  time,  and  even  in  the  winter  time, 
when  the  moon  shone.  I  will  state  that  near  where  Hayes  laid  down 
Cape  L.  Von  Buch  there  is  a  island  in  the  channel,  four  or  live  miles 
from  the  western  shore,  which  is  not  laid  down  in  Hayes'  map. 

Examination  of  witness  being  concluded,  adjourned  to  meet  on  Fri- 
day, December  26, 1873,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the  same  place. 


Feiday,  December  26,  1873.    . 
Board  met  pursuant  to  adjoumraent. 

Examination  of  Joseph  B.  Mauch. 

I  was  born  in  Germany.  I  am  twenty-four  years  of  age.  I  sailed  with 
the  Polaris  from  W^ashington  in  the  capacity  of  a  seaman.  I  went  from 
Washington  to  New  York,  and  from  New  York  to  New  London  ;  from 
New  London  to  St.  Johns,  and  from  St.  Johns  to  Fiskernaes ;  from  Fis- 
kernaea  to  Holsteiuburgh ;  from  Holsteinburgh  to  Disco ;  from  Disco  we 
sailed  to  Upernavik,  and  from  Ui^pernavik  to  Tessiuisak ;  from  Tes- 
saisak  for  the  north. 

During  the  whole  progress  of  the  voyage  I  kept  my  own  private 
journal,  which  Captain  Hall  directed  me  to  keep,  and  told  me  to  keep 
it  in  my  own  way,  and  to  put  into  it  everything  I  thought  proper.  That 
journal  I  have  here.  It  is  contained  in  these  two  books,  which  I  now 
produce,  written  in  English  in  my  own  hand.  It  was  written,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  from  day  to  day,  but  sometimes  two  or  three  days  were  writ- 
ten at  one  time,  when  no  particular  incident  happened  during  the  inter- 
val. It  contains  everything  that  happened,  as  far  as  it  impressed  itself 
on  my  mind,  and  gives  my  opinions  and  ideas  freely.  In  it  will  be  found 
a  much  more  detailed  account  than  I  am  now  able  to  give  from  memory. 

Question.  Can  you  remember  the  day  when  you  left  Tessuisak  f 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  on  the  24th  of  August,  1871,  about  one 
o'clock.  We  passed  Cape  Alexander  on  the  27th  ;  sighted  that  at  first 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  After  that  we  stnick  the  course  over 
across  Cape  Frazier,  and  went  over  along  the  west  coast,  and  went  as 
far  north  as  the  ice  permitted  us  to  82"^  26' ;  afterward  corrected  to  82^ 
16^  by  Mr.  Meyers. 

Question.  What  did  you  do  on  board  the  ship  If 

Answer.  I  kept  the  journal  of  Captain  Buddington  after  Captain 
Hairs  death,  and  before  Captain  Hall's  death  I  kept  Captain  Hall's 
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journal.  Besides  my  other  business  I  acted  as  captain's  clerk.  I  lived 
in  the  forecastle  during  Captain  Hall's  lifetime,  and  afterward  until  about 
the  time  of  the  return  Irom  the  boat-journey.  Then  I  went  into  the  cabin, 
because  it  was  handier.  I  had  to  take  observations  continually.  The 
captain  said,  "  You  had  better  live  there."  Captain  Hall  told  me  sev- 
eral times  during  his  lifetime  to  go  there  and  sleep  there,  because  he 
needed  me  in  the  cabin.  He  had  me  there  continually.  '  I  had  to  go 
there  every  day.  But  at  last  I  refused  to  go,  for  fear  it  might  make 
some  disturbance  among  the  seamen.    They  did  not  like  me  to  leave. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  when  you  passed  Cape  Constitution  t 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date,  but  I  think  it  was  on  the 
29th.  I  remember  having  seen  it  when  we  pa^ised  it.  Captain  Hall  was 
on  deck  pohiting  it  out. 

Question.  How  did  you  know  it  was  Cape  Constitution  ? 

Answer.  Because  it  was  pointed  out  to  me.  I  recollect  that  I  saw  the 
islands  in  front  of  it.  According  to  that  I  took  it  for  Cape  Constitution, 
and  Morton  and  Hans  both  stated  that  it  was  Cape  Constitution. 

Question.  What  was  there  beyond  that  I  Did  the  straits  still  con- 
tinue up  I 

Answer.  Yes ;  up  to  Kennedy  Channel. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  open  polar  sea  above  that ! 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  I  did.  Above  Kennedy  Channel  we  came  to  a 
bay,  which  Ave  afterward  called  '^  Polaris  Bay."  We  sailed  on  up  through 
these  straits  then,  and  came  into  the  bay.-  At  that  time  we  could  not 
make  out  it  was  a  bay,  because  we  were  unable  to  see  the  east  coast.  It 
was  foggy,  if  I  recollect  right,  all  the  way  up.  I  remember  that  I  could 
not  see  the  east  coast  at  that  time.  The  next  day,  however,  I  saw  it 
again,  and  we  had  gone  farther  north  bj'  a  considerable  distance.  We 
went  up  through  this  bay,  and  we  found  what  was  called  by  us  "Robe- 
son's Straits."    We  went  up  into  those  straits. 

Question.  How  near  through  ? 

Answer.  As  far  as  I  could  see.  We  had  not  clear  weather  at  that 
time,  and  therefore  I  cannot  say  how  far. 

Question.  Why  did  you  not  go  farther  than  you  didt 

Answer.  We  got  beset.  They  intended  to  go  farther,  as  far  as  I  heard, 
and  Captain  Hall  called  a  council  of  the  officers  and  it  was  decided  that 
they  would  go  farther  north.  Dr.  Bessels's  counsel  was  accepted  of  going 
over  to  the  west  coast,  as  navigation  would  be  better  there,  and  shnlge 
journeys,  too.  They  tried  to  go  over  to  the  west  coast.  Cai)tain  Bud- 
dingtou  did  not  like  to  take  that  lead,  because  he  was  afraid  that  he  would 
get  beset,  and  in  the  evening  we  did  get  beset  in  the  channel.  Wedrifted 
ibr  three  days. 

Question.  Before  you  got  to  the  west  coast  did  Captain  Hall  make  a 
landing? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  he  made  a  landing  on  the  east  coast  t 

Question.  More  than  once  1 

Answer.  He  made  a  landing  on  Cape  Frazer.  I  think  it  was  twice  be 
made  a  landing.  1  think  he  went  there  tii-st  on  the  ice,  and  the  second 
tinie  with  the  boat,  but  1  am  not  certain  about  it.  He  went  to  look  for 
a  harbor.  He  found  one  to  suit  him,  but  when  we  tried  to  get  there  the 
ice  closed.  It  came  into  the  harbor  and  we  could  not  get  in.  He  called 
it  '*  Repulse  Harbor."    It  is  above  Cape  Frazer. 

Question.  Was  this  the  day  before  you  tried  to  go  acroes  the  straits,  or 
the  same  day  f 

Answer.  1  do  not  remember  whether  this  landing  of  Captain  Hall  was 
tJic  same  day  we  tried  to  cross  the  straits,  or  the  day  before. 
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Qnestion.  When  you  got  beset  in  the  ice  did  you  put  provisions  out? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  we  did  so  for  fear  the  ship  would  be  nipped.  We 
drifted  down  with  the  current.  I  think  we  were  in  the  ice  two  or  three 
(lays  at  that  time.  I  think  the  dates  are  in  my  journal.  The  tirst  open- 
ing occurred  at  Polaris  Cay  where  the  basin  widens.  The  ice  gave  way 
and  the  consequence  was  we  couki  reach  the  east  coast.  We  then  put 
into  Polaris  Bay.  We  made  a  harbor  there.  It  was  then  decided  to  go 
into  winter  quarters  at  that  place.  I  do  not  thmk  we  were  there  but  a 
day  when  Captain  Hall  said  he  would  go  into  winter-quarters,  be- 
cause going  up  I  had  to  work  in  the  fire-room,  and  as  soon  as  we  got 
there  and  dropped  anchor.  Captain  Ilall  called  me  up  and  said  my  work 
was  done  there  ( i  n  the  fire-room ;  for  the  future.  So  I  think  he  concluded  at 
that  time  that  he  would  make  winter-quarters  at  that  point.  We  landed 
provisions  on  shore  and  put  up  an  observatory  and  went  into  winter- 
quarters.  After  that  there  were  sledge-journeys  sent  out.  There  was 
one  sent  down  south,  Dr.  Bessels  and  Mr.  Chester.  Mr.  Chester  was  in 
command.  Then  Captain  Ilall  made  a  journey  himself.  I  think  heleff 
on  the  11th  or  12th  of  October.  He  was  absent  until  the  24th,  I  believe. 
He  returned  at  that  time  and  was  taken  sick.  He  was  gone  about  two 
weeks.  I  saw  him  when  he  came  back  just  before  he  stepped  into  the 
cabin.  I  had  some  little  conversation  w  ith  him.  He  asked  me  how  I 
had  got  along,  and  I  told  him  very  well.  I  had  to  keep  a  record  during 
his  absence  and  I  gave  him  that,  and  he  said  he  would  look  at  it  to-morrow, 
or  so;  that  he  was  tired  then.  He  said  that  he  was  tired  and  it  was 
pretty  cold.  That  was  about  all  he  fc?aid.  I  remember  of  having  said  to 
him"  You  had  a  hard  time  of  it ;"  and  he  said  "  Yes.''  Then  he  wen  t  in  to  t  he 
cabin,  and  I  was  told  afterw  ard  that  he  was  taken  sick.  I  was  not  there  at 
the  time  he  was  taken  sick,  but  shortly  afterward  I  went  in  to  seehim,  to  see 
what  was  the  matter  with  him.  I  think  it  w' as  Mr.  Morton  who  told  me  he 
was  taken  sick.  I  saw  him  when  I  went  in,  but  he  did  not  say  much. 
When  I  went  in  he  was  just  undresvsing,  and  they  were  putting  him  to 
bed.  The  next  morning  I  heard  that  he  was  in  a  very  bad  state.  I  did 
not  say  anything  to  him  when  1  went  in.  He  was  very  much  occupied 
then.  I  think  Dr.  Bessels  was  there,  and  Mr.  Morton  who  was  undres- 
sing him.     I  do  not  remember  who  else. 

Question.  When  you  first  went  in  was  there  anything  in  particular 
that  you  noticed  I 

Answer.  Ko,  sir;  nor  did  I  hear  anything  eithcT. 

Question.  Did  you  know  anything  about  his  drinking  coffee? 

Answer.  I  heard  that  he  had  been  drinking  cotlee,  but  I  did  not  re- 
gard it  a«  anything  extraordinary.  I  thought  that  it  was  verj-  natural 
for  him  to  take  coffee  after  he  came  back. 

Question.  Had  the  men  been  taking  coffee  then,  or  about  that  time; 
I  mean  the  men  on  board  the  ship  i 

Answer.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  taking  coffee  at  the  time.  It  was  spe- 
cially prepared  for  Captain  Hall,  or,  rather,  lor  the  party  that  returned. 

Question.  What  appeared  to  be  the  matter  with  him  when  you  saw 
him,  after  he  was  taken  sick? 

Answer.  He  seemed  to  have  been  vomiting  just  before.  That  is  all  I 
know.  He  did  not  bay  anything.  He  got  suddenly  worse  during  the 
night.  I  heard  he  was  unconscious  then.  I  never  went  in  when  he  was 
verj-  bad.  I  do  not  recollect  the  preiise  date  when  I  saw  him  after  that, 
whether  it  was  one  or  two  days  alteiward,  but  I  think  it  was  two  days 
afterward — may  be  one  day.  I  saw  him  again,  and  he  was  very  sensible. 
He  seemed  to  be  very  weak.  The  men  always  sent  me  there  to  ask  him 
how  he  was  getting  along  eveiy  day,  and  I  inquired  every  morning,  and 
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he  was  always  very  mucU  gratified  by  hearing  from  the  men.  As  long 
as  he  was  well  I  remained  in  the  cabin.  I  had  to  remain  there.  And 
one  day  he  dictated  to  me  about  that  report  that  he  left  at  Cajie  Bree- 
vort.  I  copied  that  dictation  afterward.  Joe  and  Hans  had  shot  a  seal, 
and  I  could  not  get  clearly  their  story,  and  he  was  there  and  had  them 
both  tell  me.  He  asked  them  to  do  so.  He  was  very  sensible  then. 
That  was  a  few  days  before  he  died. 

Question.  Was  he  out  of  his  head  at  all  during  his  sickness  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  never  saw  him  when  he  was  out  of  his  head. 
It  generally  came  on  during  the  night. 

Question.  Did  he  accuse  people  of  trying  to  kill  him  ? 

Answer.  I  never  heard  it,  but  I  heard  others  say  so.  I  was  only  there 
when  he  sent  tor  me  to  do  work,  and  that  was  when  he  was  most  rational. 

QuestioD.  Did  he  accuse  almost  everybody  of  w^anting  to  kill  or  xjoison 
hfm? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that.  He  seemed  to  accuse  those  who  were 
around  him  at  the  time.  For  instance,  sometimes  I  recollect  Mr.  Meyer 
told  me  that  he  would  ask  him  to  protect  him,  and  the  next  moniing  he 
would  call  him  a  murderer  or  something  of  that  kind,  claiming  that  he 
wanted  to  take  his  life.  I  was  not  present  with  him  when  he  died.  1 
was  with  him  the  day  before,  in  the  moniing  at  10  o'clock,  and  heard 
his  last  words — that  is,  what  I  thought  were  his  last  words,  and  I  think 
they  were.  I  am  not  certain.  He  only  said  that  he  was  going  to  get 
up  and  go  out.  Captain  Buddington  said  "you  cannot  do  that;  lie  down," 
and  he  kept  him  quiet,  and  kept  oft*  all  excitement  from  him.  I  did  not 
like  to  see  him  suft'ering  so.  He  was  suliering  very  much  that  day.  He 
was  breathing  very  hard,  and  was  in  a  half  unconscious  state.  He  was 
in  a  sort  of  stupor.  I  heard  that  he  w  as  so  all  day,  and  all  that  night 
until  he  died.    He  died  in  the  morning  about  3  o'clock. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  have  any  idea  that  he  died  anything  bat  a 
a  natural  death  1 

Answer.  I  never  had  any  other  idea.  1  did  not  have  any  other  idea 
then,  and  have  not  now. 

Question.  Did  he  at  any  time,  when  he  was  apparently  in  his  right 
muid,  accuse  any  one  of  wanting  to  injure  him  f 

Answer,  l^o.  He  never  did  when  he  was  in  his  right  mind.  He  never 
said  anything  about  anybody.  I  was  present  at  the  funeral.  With 
regard  to  the  medicine  he  received  from  the  doctor,  he  asked  me  at  the 
time  what  it  was,  knowing  that  I  understood  something  about  it.  It  was 
sulpliite  of  iron  that  the  doctor  gave  him  one  day  for  his  stomach.  He 
asked  me  what  it  was,  and  I  told  him  how  it  was  prei)ared,  and  every- 
thing about  it.  He  asked  me  what  a  dose  was,  and  I  think  I  took 
twenty  drops,  so  as  to  assure  him  that  it  was  not  at  all  dangerous.  I 
took  it  right  in  front  of  him  where  he  could  see  me  do  it.  He  was  con- 
tent, and  took  it  after  that.  The  doctor  had  ordered  him  to  take  only 
five  di'ops.  He  asked  me  w  hat  a  dose  was,  and  I  told  liim  about  tweuty 
drops  for  a  grown  person ;  and  I  took  the  twenty  drops  to  show  him  tliat 
I  wavS  not  aliaid  to  do  it.  After  I  took  the  twenty  drops  he  was  willing 
to  take  hve.    It  has  a  kind  of  inky  taste. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  express  himself  as  relieved  by 
Captain  Hall's  death  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  I  do  not  recollect  that  anybody  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  that  way.  Nobody  ever  did  in  my  hearing,  I 
heard  others  say  that  they  had  heard  suchremarks,  but  I  heard  nottiing 
of  the  kind. 
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Question.  How  was  the  discipline  of  the  ship  during  Captain  Hall's 
lifetime  f 

Answer.  He  was  strict,  but  very  good  and  kind  to  everybody.  He  com- 
manded respect  from  everybody,  and  he  paid  every  one'his  due  respect. 
The  discipline  was  good,  so  far  as  I  know,  during  his  lifetime.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  was  much  diiference  after  his  death.  They  never  en- 
forced the  strict  rules  about  putting  the  lights  out,  and  things  like 
tbat,  after  his  death,  but  we  just  lived  on  as  they  do  on  board  a  whaler. 
Captain  Buddington  commanded  respect  for  himself,  and  everybody 
paid  him  the  respect  that  was  due  him,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  officers  who  thought  probably  they  were  a  little  higher,  and  had 
more  right  to  exercise  command. 

Question.  Did  you  keep  Captain  Hall's  journal  for  him? 

Answer.  I  did  not  keep  his.  I  kept  my  own,  and  he  always  took  his 
from  mine ;  but  he  never  wrote  very  much  in  his  journal.  He  only  wrote 
every  few  days.  There  was  not  much  writing  by  him.  Duiing  his  dis- 
ease he  made  me  copy  that  which  he  had  written. 

Question.  You  si)oke  of  this  record  at  Cape  Brevoort.  Had  he  it 
copied  off! 

Answer.  Yes;  be  had  it  copied  off  with  pencil,  and  he  dictated  that 
to  me,  and  I  wrote  it.  I  wrote  it  in  the  cabin  on  a  piece  of  foolscap 
paper.  I  have  seen  the  copy  of  the  record  in  Captain  Tyson's  examina« 
tion.  It  is  a  true  copy.  I  myself  wrote  down  a  copy  of  it  at  the  time. 
That  was  spoiled  in  some  way  or  other;  some  ink  got  spilled  on  it,  and 
I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  kept  it  in  my  pocket  until  last  winter.  I  had 
forgotten  I  had  it  in  there.  It  was  an  old  coat  that  I  had  put  aside,  and 
last  winter  I  took  the  coat  off,  because  I  did  not  liave  anything  else — any 
clothing.  So  I  had  to  take  that  old  coat,  and  in  the  pocket  of  it  I  found 
the  old  copy  from  Cape  Brevoot.  I  intended  to  take  it  back,  but  I  did  not 
do  it.  I  have  since  intended  to  bring  it  down  here  from  New  York,  but 
having  seen  the  same  thing  in  Captain  Tyson's  examination,  I  thought 
it  hardly  worth  while.  He  dictated  to  me  from  the  original,  which  was 
in  pencil.  I  put  that  dictation  among  his  records,  and  they  got  lost.  I 
had  them  all  together,  but  that  other  piece  of  paper  found  in  his  writing 
desk  was  the  original  paper  from  which  he  dictated  to  me.  He  had 
brought  that  with  him  from  Cape  Brevoort.  This  dispatch,  as  published 
in  the  original  report  is  correct.  I  took  it  before  I  left  New  York,  and 
compared  it  with  the  copy  I  had.    It  is  the  very  same. 

Question.  After  Captain  Hall's  death  what  w'as  done  with  these  pa- 
persf 

Answer.  His  papers  were  put  in  a  large  tin  box.  Captain  Budding- 
ton  gave  them  to  me  to  put  in  there.  I  selected  eveiy  one  I  could  find 
to  put  it  in.  At  the  time  we  got  separated  from  the  other  party  I  had 
these  papers.  I  took  care  of  them,  because  I  wanted  to  save  them. 
They  were  Captain  Hall's  papers,  and  I  wanted  to  preserve  them.  I 
therefore  put  them  out  on  the  ice,  and  told  the  men  to  put  them  up  on  a 
high  point  that  was  there.  I  put  them  out  myself.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  put  on  the  high  point  or  not;  but  I  told  them  to  put 
them  there.  Everybody  was  in  such  a  hurry  that  probably  nobody 
heard  me  speaking  about  it.  I  went  out  there  myself  afterwards,  but 
I  never  got  that  far  out,  because  I  had  to  carry  provisions  Irom  the  ship 
to  a  point  a  little  farther  on,  then  another  picked  them  up  and  took  them 
still  further. 

Question.  Was  there  any  regular  examination  of  these  papera  in 
having  them  sealed  up  after  Captain  Hall's  death  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  no  formal  examination ;   there  was  no  inventory 
39  N  • 
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made  of  them.  I  do  uot  know  whether  any  of  Captain  Hall's  papers 
were  destroyed  or  not,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  has  been 
destroyed,  because  I  never  missed  any ;  aud  I  know  what  the  papers 
were.  No  part  of  his  journal  was  destroyed  as  far  as  I  know.  Every- 
thing was  put  away.  After  Captain  Hall's  death  Captain  Buddiogton 
took  command,  and  I  still  acted  as  his  clerk. 

Question.    What  occurred  after  that  of  importance  f 

Answer.  We  broke  adrift  from  our  winter  quarters,  and  went  as  far 
as  Providence  berg  in  a  gale  of  wind.  I  do  not  think  the  ship  was 
damaged  at  that  time,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  she  became  damaged 
on  the  27th  of  November,  when  that  ice-berg  moved  in.  I  think  she 
got  crushed  then.  I  cannot  tell  how  much  she  was  damaged  at  that 
time.  Nobody  could.  We  could  not  see  so  as  to  ascertain.  She  did 
not  leak  at  that  time  because  the  water  was  all  fix)zeu.  She  got  on  to 
this  iceberg  and  laid  there  all  the  rest  of  the  winter.  We  got  away  in 
the  following  summer.    I  think  it  was  on  the  27th  or  the  29th  of  Jnne. 

Question.  Were  any  more  attempts  made  to  go  north  during  the  winter 
while  you  laid  there  t 

Answer.  There  wa«  no  attempt  made  because  we  had  open  water  out 
in  the  straits,  and  we  could  not  go  over  the  land.  Captain  Hall  proved 
that  in  his  journey,  and  after  his  return,  he  so  spoke.  He  said  that  we 
could  not  go  over  the  land  on  account  of  tbe  deep  ravines,  across  it  and 
the  rocks.  And  he  said  there  was  no  snow  on  the  land  in  many  places. 
He  said,  therefore,  that  he  should  try  to  reach  the  west  coast,  the  follow- 
ing spring ;  and  go  up  on  the  sleds,  and  go  up  farther.  During  the 
winter  we  had  open  water  out  in  the  straits  and  no  ice,  and  therelbre  no 
attempt  was  made  to  go  north,  because  we  saw  we  could  only  reach  it 
in  boats.  That  is  what  we  supposed,  that  we  could  only  get  north  in 
boats.    We  had  open  water,  even  in  April,  and  I  think  in  May. 

Question.  In  the  middle  of  the  straits? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  up  at  Cape  Lupton.  It  was  close  on  to  shons^ 
and  we  could  not  get  around  the  third  cape  north  of  us  on  account  of 
the  open  water.  There  was  no  icefoot,  and  we  could  not  travel  over  the 
ice  on  loot.  In  the  spring  two  boat  expeditions  were  sent  to  the  north  and 
they  were  gone  some  six  weeks,  and  while  they  were  gone  we  started  with 
the  Polaris  three  times  to  get  north.  W^e  supposed  the  boats  to  be 
about  Cape  Union — what  we  called  Cape  Union.  It  is  a  little  fartiier 
than  Hayes'  Cape  Union  from  where  the  land  turns  north  on  the  wi*«i 
coast.  We  found,  however,  that  we  could  not  get  north  with  the  Po- 
laris. The  ice  was  stretching  across  from  Cape  Sumner  up  to  the  weisk 
coast.  The  result  was  we  never  got  north.  Then  those  who  started  on 
the  boat  journeys  returned  without  the  boats.  They  could  not  get  back 
with  the  boats.  We  then  left  Polaris  Bay  on  our  way  south.  I  forgot 
to  mention  the  expedition  that  was  made  down  south  daring  the  winter 
on  the  sledges.  Dr.  Bessels  and  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  two  Esquimaax  eom- 
posed  the  party  that  started  on  the  expedition. 

Question.  When  you  gol  eat  with  the  Polaiis  to  go  soath  how  was  the 
ice  then  1 

Answer.  As  far  as  I  could  see  toward  the  north  there  wa<9  all  ice,  ai»d 
when  we  got  out  there  was  so  much  ice  outside  of  Polarin  Bay  thiU  wo 
thought  she  would  not  get  thnmgh  toward  the  south.  We  tried  at  sev- 
eral points  to  get  through.  We  looked  toward  the  north  and  we  Sttw^ 
nothing  but  ice.  We  were  satisfied  the  ship  could  not  get  nwtk 
We  had  not  much  coal,  and  Captain  Buddiugtcm  did  not  tbink  it 
ble  to  go  any  farther.  This  was  in  August.  The  ice  was  not  as  i»|>en 
as  it  had  been  the  previous  year.    We  tried  to  make  oar  way  to  tho 
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southward  then  and  got  jammed  in  the  ice.  We  first  got  beset  opposite 
that  island  ou  the  west  coast.  I  do  not  recollect  the  name,  but  not  far 
from  Cape  Constitution.  That  island  has  no  name,  I  think.  It  is  about 
in  the  middle  of  the  straits,  if  1  recollect  aright,  nearly  opposite  Cape^ 
Constitution.  It  is  a  little  farther  north.  We  drifted  I  think  for  about 
a  (lay  and  night.  During  the  night  Captain  Buddiugton  tried  to  get 
tlirough  the  ice.  He  started  fires  again  and  tried  to  get  through,  but 
did  not  succeed.  The  next  day  we  got  out  into  open  water.  There  wa& 
a  little  open  water  to  the  south  and  we  were  able  to  steam  ahead  until 
we  got  fast  into  the  ice  again  at  the  north  end  of  Smith's  Sound,  near 
the  south  end  of  Kennedy's  Channel.  We  remained  fast,  drifting  south. 
We  made  several  attempts  to  get  out,  but  we  could  not  go  anywhere. 
Hie  ice  was  closing  in  on  us  and  we  could  not  break  out. 

Question.  What  took  place  ? 

Answer.  We  drifted  down  a  little  south  of  Cape  Alexander,  and  got 
a  gale  there.  The  ice  broke  off  that  night  in  a  heavy  gale  from  the 
south,  and  the  vessel  got  jammed  and  got  nipped,  and  we  pitched  every- 
thing on  to  the  ice.  That  was  the  15th  of  October.  We  had  built  a  house 
on  the  ice  before  this. 

Question.  You  were  still  fast  to  the  same  floe  that  you  made  fast  to 
up  in  Smith's  Straits  t 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  very  same  or  not,  because 
we  changed  our  position  several  times.  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  very 
same  one  that  we  made  fast  to  first.  We  tried  several  times  to  get  out^ 
and  succeeded  in  going  to  the  northwest,  probably  a  mile  or  two,  ana 
then  we  had  to  make  fast  again,  and  could  not  get  any  farther.  We 
made  attempts  to  get  out  of  the  pack,  but  could  not  do  it. 

Question.  What  caused  the  ship  to  break  adrift  that  night  ? 

Answer.  It  was  the  gale  that  drove  the  ship  off.  The  anchors  came 
out.  That  is,  the  floe  broke  right  where  the  anchors  were  planted 
m  It. 

Question.  Were  you  all  on  deck  when  it  broke  adrift  ? 

Answer.  I  was  not  on  deck ;  I  was  in  the  cabin  fixing  up  my  box.  I 
had  two  boxes  of  clothes  that  I  had  just  put  out,  or  rather  gave  Mr. 
Bryan  to  put  out.  When  he  came  in  I  was  just  wrapping  up  some 
books — Captain  Buddington's  journal  and  my  own.    That  is  all  I  had. 

Question.  Did  yon  hear  Captain  Buddingtou  order  the  provisions  and 
stores  to  be  landed  on  the  ice  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  He  ordered  the  provisions  to  be  landed.  I  think  it  was  at 
seven  or  eight  o'clock.  It  was  pretty  early  in  the  evening.  We  did  not 
break  off  until  nearly  ten  o'clock.  We  had  the  boats  out  already,  and  were 
helping  over  things.  I  was  out  there  when  they  put  the  boats  farther  out 
on  the  ice.  Then  I  went  aboard,  and  the  next  minute  we  drifted  off.  I 
went  on  board  to  get  the  books.    I  had  everything  else  on  the  ice. 

Question.  Then  the  separation  was  accidental  f 

Answer.  Yes ;  entirely  so.  A  number  of  people  were  left  on  the  ice, 
nineteen,  I  think,  and  all  the  boats  and  sleds.  The  ship  drifted  to  the 
north;  that  is,  she  drifted  until  the  next  morning.  When  it  became 
clear  we  found  ourselves  in  a  bay — in  what  we  supposed  to  be  a  bay. 
It  is  above  Littleton  Island.  During  the  night  we  had  to  pump  the 
ship.  Soon  after  the  separation  Mr.  Schumann  came  up,  and  said  that 
if  he  could  not  keep  her  free  now,  she  would  have  to  go  down,  because 
the  water  was  above  the  platform  and  already  in  the  fire-room,  and 
nearly  extinguishing  the  fiire.  He  succeeded  in  keeping  her  free  with 
the  steam-pump,  in  the  morning,  when  we  found  ourselves  in  this 
bay,  we  sailed  in.    We  only  used  steam  to  round  a  certain  point  of  ice. 
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We  did  uot  have  coal  enough  to  start  steam ;  that  is,  to  get  enough 
Bteam  for  the  propeller;  only  enough  to  pump  her,  and  just  to  give  a 
few  revolutions  of  the  propeller,  so  that  we  could  i-onnd  the  X)oint  of 
ice.    That  wt.  could  not  do  with  the  sails  alone. 

(Question.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  ice-floe  that  you  had  been  fast  to  f 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  looked  for  it  from  the  deck,  but  could  not  see  it. 
I  looked  all  that  morning  when  we  went  in,  and  that  forenoon,  and 
looked  about  noon,  but  saw  nothing  at  all.  I  was  told  by  several  that 
there  was  a  black  point  there  that  they  supposed  was  the  provisions, 
but  that  they  coald  not  see  any  men.  They  gave  me  a  glass,  but,  al* 
though  1  have  as  good  eyes  as  any  one,  I  could  not  make  out  anything. 
I  did  not  go  to  the  mast-head.  Those  people  that  told  me  about  the 
provisions  were  always  seeing  something  when  they  wanted  to  see  it. 
Mr.  Chester  went  up  to  the  mast-head,  and  was  up  there  continually  as 
far  as  I  remember,  with  a  glass.  He  saw  notliing  of  them.  He  thought 
he  saw  some  provisions,  but  nobody  with  them.  Then  we  ran  the  ship 
ashore.  The  stem  was  broken  off  below  the  six-foot  mark.  I  coold 
not  see  anything  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem. 

Question.  Was  her  bow  open  then  ? 

Answer.  I  never  saw  that  the  bow  was  open;  I  never  saw  it,  because 
the  ice  was  all  around  it,  and  frozen. 

Question.  Where  did  you  suppose  all  the  water  came  into  herf 

Answer.  Forward,  at  the  bows.  I  know  the  water  got  in  there  firom 
hearing  it  down  in  the  fore-peak. 

Question.  Have  you  been  brought  up  as  a  seaman? 

Answer.  No ;  I  have  been  a  druggist.  I  passed  my  examination 
in  New  York,  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy.  I  have  not  had  a  seaman's 
experience. 

Question.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  run  the  ship 
ashore  to  keep  her  from  sinking  ? 

Answer.  She  was  run  ashore  and  remained  ashore,  and  we  left  her 
there.  We  left  her  a  few  days  afterward,  and  built  a  house*  We 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  the  ship ;  that  we  would  never 
get  her  out  again.  1  thought  so  when  we  came  down.  In  fact  we  knew 
that  we  could  not  get  out  of  the  ice  and  snow,  that  we  did  not  have 
coal  enough  to  steam ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  we  could  not  proceed 
with  the  sails,  and  I  do  not  think  myself  we  could  have  from  what  I 
saw.  We  built  a  house  and  remained  there  during  the  winter.  The 
Esquimaux  came  to  us  and  assisted  us.  We  were  on  friendly  relations 
with  them.  They  remained  there,  off  and  on,  during  winter.  They 
built  snow-houses  and  snow-huts  around  our  house,  and  remained  there 
in  that  way.  Sometimes  they  went  down  to  the  settlement  and  remained 
there.  Men  and  women  and  children,  all  together,  were  with  us.  And 
I  think  we  had  as  many  as  101  at  different  times. 

Question.  Were  they  there  when  you  left  the  ship! 

Answer.  No ;  they  came  the  next  day.  We  thought  it  was  the  party 
whom  we  had  left  on  the  ice. 

Question.  When  you  left  the  ship  in  the  following  spring  were  they 
stil  I  there  f 

Answer.  There  were  some— -a  few.  There  was  one  family  that  lived 
with  us  all  winter — ^that  was  there — and  another  family  that  had  oome 
back  fourteen  days  before  that. 

Question.  You  lived  comfortably  during  the  winter  in  the  house  t 

Answer.  I  could  not  say  we  lived  very  comfortably,  but  we  could  uot 
expect  anything  else  under  the  circumstances. 

Question.  Comparatively  comfoitably  ? 
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Auswer.  Yes ;  iu  the  spring  we  began  to  build  boats,  and  in  those 
boats  wo  left  for  the  South.  It  was  the  2d  of  June  that  we  left.  We 
all  letlt  at  the  same  time,  taking  with  us  what  we  could  carry.  We  left 
behind  us  some  potatoes,  jwrk,  and  dried  a[)ples,  and  some  bread.  We 
did  not  have  very  much  bread.  We  did  not  bury  those  provisions,  but 
left  them  outside.  We  left  in  a  hurry.  Those  provisions  were  canned. 
Question.  What  did  you  do  with  the  shii)^8  log-books,  and  other 
papers  f 

Answer.  Some  of  the  log-books  were  buried.  The  old  log-book  was 
buried.  Mr.  Chester  wrote  anew  one.  He  copied  the  old  one  into  a 
smaller  one,  that  it  would  be  handier  for  cairyiug,  and  he  took  that 
along.  The  old  log-book  was  buried,  and  the  instruments  also.  Some 
of  Captain  Hall's  books  were  also. 
'^  Question.  How  was  the  place  marked  where  they  were  buried  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not  been  up  there  myself,  and  I  do  not  know.  After 
we  started  we  were  in  the  boats  from  the  2d  of  June  until  the  23d 
of  June — about  three  weeks.  We  sometimes  slept  in  the  boats  and 
sometimes  on  the  rocks.  It  was  very  cold.  The  first  time  we  had  heavy 
snow.  I  recollect  that  when  we  were  on  Hakluyt  Island  we  were  cov- 
ered with  snow.  We  managed  to  keep  warm  by  gettipg  under  the 
blankets  and  gathering  moss  together.  We  had  a  covering  over  the 
boats,  but  we  did  not  sleep  in  the  boats  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know  why, 
in  fact,  but  the  covering  was  not  made  up  until  we  were  on  Ilakluyt 
Island.  We  slept  on  the  rocks,  not  on  the  ice.  We  kept  close  in  to  the 
the  Island.  Hakluyt  Island  is  close  to  Northumberland  Island.  I  should 
think  it  was  about  four  miles  from  it.  We  went  on  until  we  got  around 
Gape  York,  and  were  picked  up  by  the  liavenscraig,  by  whom  we  were 
kindly  taken  care  of.  We  were  then  transferred  to  the  Intrepid  and 
then  to  the  Eric.  We  then  reached  Dundee,  and  from  there  came  here. 
Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Booth  were  with  me.  We  all  came  together  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Bryan,  who  remained  there  a  week.  He  had  a  leave 
of  absence. 

Question.  In  your  journal  you  say  that  you  saw  Xorthumberlatid  Is- 
land before  you  broke  loose! 

Answer.  Yes;  I  saw  it  on  the  14th,  when  it  was  clear.  We  were  a 
good  deal  south  of  Cape  Alexander ;  I  recollect  that  very  well.  The  last 
{K>iDt  we  saw  on  the  west  coast  wa«  Gale  Point.  That  is  the  point 
we  were  nearly  opposite  then. 

Question.  How  long  was  it  after  yon  saw  Oale  Point  before  you  drifted 
down  and  saw  ^Northumberland? 

Answer.  We  saw  Northumberland  Island  at  the  same  time,  when  we 
were  opposite  Gale  point. 
Question.  How  high  is  Northumberland  Island? 
Answer.  I  think  it  is  about  1,500  to  2,000  feet  high. 
Question.  You  had  got  to  the  south  of  Cape  Alexander,  and  had  seen 
Northumberland  Island  ! 

Answer.  Y'es,  outside  of  Cape  Alexander.  There  is  one  thing  I  want 
to  say  about  the  observations  that  were  taken  up  there  the  first  year  by 
Mr.  Myers.  They  w^ere  brought  back  with  the  records  by  the  doctor, 
if  I  recollect  right.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  the  corrections  for 
the  barometers — the  barometers  that  were  used.  I  have  some  of  the 
observations  taken,  but  have  not  corrected  them.  I  think  you  can  get 
the  corrections  out  of  my  observations.  I  can  send  them  down  here.  I 
did  not  bring  them  along,  because  I  did  not  think  itwas  necessary  until 
lately. 
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Question.  What  papers  have  you  now  that  you  kept  of  the  expedi- 
tion? 

Answer.  Nothing  else  I  now  know  of  except  these  two  journals,  and 
those  observations — the  barometrical  and  thermometrical. 

(Mr.  Mauch  was  desired  to  produce  the  observations  referred  to,  and 
he  promised  to  do  so  on  his  return  to  New  York.) 

Question.  Do  you  remember  the  day  when  the  Polaris  was  farthest 
north  ? 

Answer.  Yes.    I  was  on  deck. 

Question.  What  did  you  see  when  she  was  the  highest  in  latitude! 

Answer.  1  saw  she  could  not  get  any  farther.    There  was  ice  ahead. 

Question.  What  did  yon  see  on  your  right  handt 

Answer.  I  did  not  see  anything  on  my  right  hand,  because  it  was 
foggy  to  the  eastward.  I  think  I  saw  laud  to  the  left  That  was  when 
she  was  up  at  82^  16^  Occasionally  we  have  seen  land  on  the  east 
coast  when  she  was  at  the  highest  northern  point. 

Question.  How  high  north  did  you  go  yourself? 

Answer.  I  went  as  far  as  Gape  Sumner — ^not  quite. 

(Mr.  Mauch  produces  chronometer  of  the  Polaris,  numbered  ^^1381,'^ 
and  having  on  it  the  names  of  '^  T.  S.  &  J.  D.  Negus,  New  York.") 

Question.  This  chronometer  went  out  in  the  PoLiris  t 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Has  it  been  going  ever  since  ? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Had  it  stopped  at  allf 

Answer.  Yes,  it  stopped  at  one  time  in  the  boat  journey.  I  think  it 
did.    It  was  not  in  our  boat.    The  doctor  had  it. 

Question.  Yon  mean  in  the  last  journey  f 

Answer.  I  have  heard  it  stopped  then.    I  am  not  certain  about  it. 

Question.  What  became  of  the  other  chronometers  f 

Answer.  They  were  left  up  there.  That  is  the  only  one  brought 
away,  I  think. 

Question.  Have  you  wound  this  up  since  yourself? 

Answer.  Yes.  Mr.  Bryan  set  it  again,  off  Cape  Kater,  on  the  west 
coast. 

Examination  of  John  W,  Booth. 

I  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  England,  in  1848.  I  am  a  machinist  by 
trade.  My  first  voyage  to  sea  was  made  in  the  Polaris.  I  joined  her 
in  Brooklyn.  I  went  in  her  from  there  to  Greenland,  stopping  on  the 
way  at  Saint  John's,  Fiskemaes,  Holsteinburgh,  Disco,  Upemavik, 
Kingituk,  and  Tessuisak. 

Question.  Did  anything  of  consequence  happen  on  the  way  there  t 

Answer.  There  was  only  a  little  accident  that  happened  to  the  engine. 
One  of  the  nuts  of  the  reversing  link  came  off.    That  is  all.    The  blow- 
off  pipe  gave  out  at  Saint  John's.    Otherwise  the  engine  worked,  w^l. 
From  the  last  place  I  mentioned  we  went  up  north  without  much  diffi> 
culty.    We  stopped  at  Gape  Frazer,  where  Captain  Hall  went  ashore. 
Then  he  came  back,  and  we  went  on  without  much  difficulty  until  we  got 
stopped  by  the  ice.    That,  I  think,  was  the  4th  of  September.    ^W^e  were 
then  in  latitude  82^  2&.    I  was  in  the  fire-room  at  the  time.    I  ipraa  on 
deck  a  little  while.    I  saw  nothing  but  ice;  no  water  to  the  north.     I 
saw  plenty  of  land  on  both  sides,  both  east  and  west. 

Question.  Was  that  while  you  were  in  Robeson's  Straits  f 

Answer.  Yes. 
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Qaestiou.  Was  the  eugiue  in  good  condition  then. 
Answer.  Yes ;  and  we  could  have  gone  on  had  the  ice  x)ermitted.  We 
had  from  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  coal. 
In  coming  along  up  Kennedy  Channel  and  Smith's  Sound,  the  propeller 
was  making  about  sixty-five  turns.  Il^ot  being  able  to  get  any  further 
northy  after  some  little  delay,  we  went  into  Polaris  Bay  for  winter  quar- 
ters, and  secured  the  ship  there.  On  the  10th  of  October,  Captain  Hall 
started  off  on  a  sledge  j6urney,  and  returned  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month.  I  met  him  when  he  came  back  at  the  observatory.  He  said  he 
was  glad  to  see  us  all  again,  and  he  seemed  to  be  in  good  health.  He 
said  he  enjoyed  his  journey  very  much,  though  he  was  a  little  tired.  He 
then  went  on  board  of  the  ship.  From  that  day  I  did  not  see  him  any 
more  until  I  went  into  the  room  when  he  was  dead.  I  knew  that  he 
was  sick. 

Question.  Did  you  at  the  time  of  his  decease  have  any  idea  that  he 
died  from  any  other  than  natural  causes  t 
Answer.  No,  sir.    Even  now  I  believe  he  died  a  natural  death. 
Question.  What  happened  during  the  winter  about  your  engine  and 
your  machinery! 

Answer.  We  took  her  all  down  so  as  to  put  her  together  in  the  spring, 
and  saw  that  everything  was  all  right,  ready  for  the  next  spring,  to  go 
north.  I  had  that  work  to  do  while  I  was  there,  and  was  engaged  in 
making  things  for  Captain  Hall's  sledge  journey. 

Question.  What  did  you  do  during  the  winter  after  you  took  the 
engine  apart  f 

Answer.  I  did  nothing  specially.  I  occasionally  helped  the  men  if 
there  was  anything  to  do. 

Question.   Did  Captain   Buddington  take  command  after  Captain 
Hairs  death  I 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  there  any  trouble  during  Captain  Hall's  lifetime  on 
board  the  ship,  that  you  know  of  ?    • 
Answer.  None  that  I  know  of. 
Question.  Any  after  his  death  ? 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  How  was  the  discipline  of  the  ship  while  Captain  Hall 
lived! 
Answer.  Excellent. 
Question.  How  was  it  after  his  death  f 

Answer.  Very  good.    1  know  of  no  serious  difficulty  on  board.    I  had 
none  with  any  person. 
Question.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Polaris  Bay  t 
Answer.  We  remained  in  Polaris  Bay  until  the  12th  day  of  August* 
I  forget  the  day  exactly  that  we  went  to  the  north,  but  it  was  some  time 
in  July,   1872 — that  is  when  we  made  the  second  attempt  to  get  a 
passage  up.    We  could  not  get  any  farther  than  the  south  point  of 
Newman's  Bay,  on  account  of  the  ice.    That  was  while  the  two  parties 
weie  away  on  their  boat  journeys.    We  made  a  third  attempt,  but  failed, 
and   th^n  we  lay  in  Polaris  Bay  until  the  12th  of  August,  when  we 
turned  to  the  southward.     The  boat  parties  had  not  at  that  time 
rptamed.    We  had  sent  for  them.    One  crew  arrived  inst  a  few  da^^s 
before  we  started  away. 
Qoettion.  Could  you  have  gone  north  at  that  time  with  the  ship! 
Answer.    No,  sir.    There  was  too  much  ice  in  Eobeson's   Straits. 
Nor  eoeUl  wo  have  gone  north  at  any  time  after  that.    When  we  got 
into  the  ice  we  drifted  to  the  southward,  and  could  not  push  our  way 
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up  Dorth.  We  drifted  to  latitude  78^,  the  lowest  point,  I  believe.  We 
were  then  fast  to  the  ice-floe  with  hawsers  and  anchors,  while  drifting 
down. 

On  the  14tii  of  October,  in  the  evening,  tlie  storm  commenced,  and 
the  first  thing  I  knew,  while  I  was  working  in  the  fire-room,  I  heard  a 
crash,  and  the  ship  reeled  over  and  almost  capsized.  I  was  called  on 
deck,  and  when  I  got  there  was  ordered  to  the  pump.  We  had  no 
steam  on  at  that  time,  and  had  had  none  fol*  three  days.  The  small 
pump  was  worked.  After  being  sent  to  the  pump  1  was  called  back 
again  and  ordered  to  get  the  things  out  of  the  forecastle,  and  throw 
them  on  the  ice,  as  the  ship  was  in  bad  condition.  Captain  Budding- 
ton  ordered  me  to  do  so.  While  doing  that  he  sent  me  away  back  to 
the  pump  and  there  I  staid  until  the  ship  was  away  from  the  floe.  She 
had  been  leaking  a  good  deal  for  two  or  three  days  before.  We  were 
at  firHt  using  a  little  steam-pump  that  we  had  there  to  keep  the  water 
out,  but  that  broke  down,  and  while  I  was  repairing  it  they  used  the 
little  hand-pump.  At  the  time  she  knocked  against  this  berg,  and 
reeled  over,  she  leaked  worse  than  she  did  before. 

Question.  While  you  laid  up  in  Polaris  Bay  did  the  ship  take  any  dam- 
age there  from  the  ice  that  would  have  been  likely  to  have  made  her  leak  ? 

Answer.  While  she  was  lying  on  that  berg  her  stem  gave  way. 
She  cracked  and  there  was  a  very  bad  place  made  in  the  bow, 
which  we  found  out  on  the  23d  of  June.  We  could  not  find  it  out  before 
on  account  of  the  water  coming  in  and  freezing  over.  When  the  ice  melted 
away  in  the  spring,  we  found  out  that  she  was  leaking.  Before,  we  did 
not  know  that  she  had  received  any  damage.  When  the  leak  was  dis- 
covered I  was  asked  if  I  could  take  ofif  the  plate  at  her  stem  by  the  water- 
line  six-foot  mark,  as  she  then  was  so  much  out  of  the  water.  I  said 
^^  Yes,"  and  took  it  oft',  and  found  one  of  the  seams  of  the  plank  had 
given  way.  We  put  a  lead  patch  over  the  cracked  portion,  and  then  I 
put  the  plate  on. 

Question.  Was  the  stem  cracked  f 

Answ^er.  Yes.  On  the  port  side  there  was  a  place  that  we  could  not 
get  at  on  account  of  the  water.  That  we  could  not  fix  and  never  did  fix. 
I  drove  in  some  oakum,  but  could  not  get  enough  in  to  stop  it  altogether. 

Question.  She  had  been  leaking  then  while  you  were  drifting  do^vn 
the  ice  I 

Answ^er.  Y'es ;  but  she  leaked  much  worse  after  we  got  that  nip. 

Question.  Did  you  go  out  on  the  ice  that  evening  when  you  were  pass- 
ing things  out  f 

Answer,  No.  T  was  ordered  to  the  pump  and  there  I  remained.  Then 
I  was  ordered  the  second  time ;  I  remained  there  until  I  was  ordered  to 
go  down  and  get  up  steam.  On  the  15th  we  broke  adrift,  leaving  a  good 
many  of  our  people  on  the  ice.  Of  course  the  vessel's  breaking  adrift  was 
purely  accidental. 

Question.  At  night  what  did  you  do  ? 

Answer.  I  was  getting  up  steam,  and  pumping  out  the  ship.  That  is 
what  I  was  doing  at  the  time.  I  was  not  on  deck  then.  I  could  not  get 
up  there.  We  got  up  steam  to  pump,  and  the  next  morning  I  was  on 
deck  at  5  o'clock,  and  saw  where  we  were— at  Lifeboat  Gove,  above 
Littleton's  Island.  We  were  near  the  land  on  the  east  coast.  The 
weather  was  then  very  clear:  the  wind  had  ceased,  and  the  water  wa8 
smooth.  It  was  in  a  kind  of  bay — a  bight  in  the  land.  We  worked  the 
vessel  in  with  steam  and  sails,  pumping  all  the  while  to  keep  the  water 
down.  We  did  this  until  we  got  her  on  the  beach.  We  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  see  where  or  what  the  leak  was  when  we  got  her  on  the  beach. 
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We  were  satisfied  that  we  could  not  put  to  sea  iu  her  again.    If  we  had 
had  plenty  of  coal  we  might  have  worked  her  out  until  we  got  down  to 
Disco,  Holsteinberg,  or  somewhere,  where  we  conld  beach  her  higher 
than  she  was.    When  we  went  ashore  we  made  up  onr  minds  it  would 
be  necessary  to  abandon  her.    We  made  up  our  minds  that  that  was 
';      the  last  of  her,  and  we  would  have  to  escape  by  other  means.    We  then 
went  to  work  to  build  a  house,  and  lived  there  all  winter.    The  next 
spring  we  built  the  boats.    Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  Coffin,  and  myself  built  the 
[;;    boats  out  of  the  roof  of  the  cabin.    The  bottoms  of  the  boats  we  made 
from  the  bunk-boards  of  the  ship;  all  the  rest  was  built  from  the  roof 
of  the  cabin.    They  were  flat-bottom  boats.    When  the  ice  opened,  on 
'     the  3d  of  June,  we  left  Lifeboat  Cove  in  these  two  boats,  and  started 
5    down  to  Sorfalik,  where  we  made  our  first  landing.    We  tried  to  get 
'^    past  a  cape,  but  could  not  for  the  ice.    We  then  had  to  put  back  to 
^]     Sorfalik,  a  place  that  the  natives  call  Etah  Watana.    We  were  in  the 
boats  about  three  weeks  when  we  were  picked  up  by  the  Bavenscraig. 
The  Bavenscraig  people  were  aU  very  kind  to  us.  and  very  glad  to  see 
,     US.    From  the  Bavenscraig  I  was  put  on  board  the  Intrepid  on  the  17th  of 
'^    July.    I  staid  on  board  the  Intrepid  until  the  23d  of  September.    I  was 
'     then  transferred  to  the  Eric,  and  by  the  Eric  we  were  taken  to  Dundee. 
We  reached  Dundee  on  the  15th  or  16th  day  of  October.    We  remained 
there  three  days,  and  then  went  to  Glasgow,  and  then  sailed  from  Glas- 
gow to  Kew  York,  where  we  arrived  November  6th,  and  I  reported  to 
the  Brooklyn  navy-yard,  all  the  while  that  I  was  in  Brooklyn. 

Question.  How  were  the  engines  and  boilers  when  you  beached  the 
shipf 

Answer.  In  first-class  order.    The  engine  was  working  better  when 
we  beached  her  than  she  ever  was  before. 

Question.  So  that  the  steam  department  was  in  good  order  when  you 
were  compelled  to  run  ashore  1 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  did  you  think  of  the  Polaris  as  a  strong  ship  1 
Answer.  She  was  a  very  strong  ship,  and  fit  in  eveiy  respect  for  the 
porpose  of  an  Arctic  voyage.  She  stocni  some  pretty  hard  thumping,  and 
if  she  had  not  been  as  strong  a  ship  as  she  was,  she  would  hiave  gone 
down  on  the  4th  of  September. 
Qaestion.  You  never  suffered  for  want  of  food  on  board  the  Polaris  t 
Answer.  Fo,  sir ;  nor  anything  else.    The  ship  was  well  provided  for 
an  Arctic  voyage. 
Question.  How  long  have  you  been  iQ  this  country  1 
Answer.  I  have  been  eleven  years  in  this  country.     I  came  here  be- 
fore I  was  of  age.  My  home  is  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  I  am  an  Amen- 
eui  citizen. 

QaeBtion.  After  Oaptain  Hall's  death,  did  you  hear  anybody  say  that 
lie  was  ^lad  he  had  diedf 

Answer.  Ko,  sir ;  every  one  I  spoke  to,  always  spoke  very  highly  of 
Captain  Sidl,  and  were  very  sorry  anything  had  happened  to  him. 

Quesction.  Did  you  use  anything  else  to  make  steam  with,  but  coal, 
while  yon  were  gone  f 

Answ^eir.  Only  that  night  when  we  lost  the  men.  We  were  compelled 
to  get  up  steam  in  a  hurry,  and  we  had  to  use  rosin  and  tar  that  we  had 
on  board  ;  and  wood  and  coal  also. 

Qneation.  You  had  an  apparatus  on  board  to  bum  blubber  with  when 
you  left  l^ew  York  ! 

AnBi^er.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  never  used  it.     It  was  never  used  after  it 
vas  asecl  in  Brooklyn.     That  was  before  I  went  on  board  of  her ;  but  I 
helped  to  put  it  together  for  them. ' 
'^  O 
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Post-Offioe  Depabtment, 
Waahingtofiy  D.  (7.,  November  14, 1873. 
Sib  :  The  ordinary  revenues  of  this  Department  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1873,  were  $22,996,741.57,  and  the  expenditures  of  all 
kinds  $29,084,945.67.  For  the  year  ended  June  30, 1872,  the  ordinary 
revenues  were  $21,915,426.37,  and  the  expenditures  $26,658,192.31.  In 
1873  there  was  an  increase  of  revenue  over  1872  of  $1,081,315.20,  or 
4.93  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  of  expenditures  of  $2,426,753.36,  or  9.10 
per  cent  A  comparison  of  1873  with  1871  shows  an  increase  in  reve- 
nues of  $2,959,696.15,  or  14.42  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  of  expenditures 
of  $4,694,841.59,  or  19.24  per  cent.  The  increase  or  decrease  in  each 
item  of  receipt  and  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1873,  as  compared  with  the  years  ended  June  30, 1872,  and  June  30, 

1871,  respectively,  is  shown  by  table  No.  2,  accompanying  the  report  of 
the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  revenues,  the  Department  is  credited 
with  the  amounts  drawn  and  expended  for  subsidies  to  mail  steamship- 
lines,  ($725,000,)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  drawn  from  the  general 
Treasury  under  the  appropriations  to  meet  deficiencies  during  the  year 
was  $5,265,475,  against  $3,317,765.94  in  1872.    To  the  deficiency  for 

1872,  however,  are  to  be  added  the  standing  appropriations  for  free  mat- 
te"^ '  ^ounting  to  $700,000,  which  have  since  been  repealed. 

'jf^'h  estimated  expcDditnres  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1875,  are |33, 929,912  00 

The  ordinary  revenues,  estimated  at  13  per  cent,  over 

1873 $25,908,817  00 

Esti mated  revenue  from  money-order  husiness 100, 000  00 

Estifnated  revenue  from  postal-cards 1, 034, 732  00 

Estimated  revenue  from  postage-stamps  supplied  to  De- 
partments     2,250,000  00 

Hakingthe  total  estimated  revenues  for  1875 29,293,549  00 

Leaving  a  deficiency  to  he  appropriated  out  of  the  general  Treasury  of.     4, 636, 363  00 

The  foregoing  estimates  do  not  include  the  following  special  appro- 
priations in  the  nature  of  subsidies : 

For  mail  steamship-service  hetween  San  Francisco  and  Japan  and  China, 

nnder  acts  approved  February  17, 1865,  and  February  18, 1867 $500, 000  00 

For  additional  subsidy  under  act  approved  June  1, 1672 500, 000  00 

For  mail  steamship-service  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  under 

act  of  May  28, 1864 150,000  00 
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For  mail  BteamBhip-seryice  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Sandwich  ls\-  ^ 

auds,  under  act  of  March  2, 1867 $75,000  00 

Total 1.225.000  00 


Of  the  appropriations  for  deficiencies  there  were  unexpended  on  June 
30, 1672,  the  following  amonnts,  viz : 

For  the  fiscal  year  1S69-70 $1,000,000  00 

For  the  fiscal  year  1870-71 2,618,396  00 

For  the  fiscal  year  1871-72 885,633  00 

$4,504,029  00 

Amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1872-73 5, 700, 970  00 

A  total  of 10,204.999  00 

There  were  drawn  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  on  account  of  payment, 
for  previous  fiscal  years,  the  following : 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  1869-70 $152, 225  00 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  1870-71 978, 000  00 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  1871-72 535, 000  00 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  1872-73 3,600,250  00 


5. 265, 475  00 


Leaving  the  amount  of  appropriations  for  deficiencies  undrawn  and 

available  for  payments  of  indebtedness  to  June  30, 1873 4, 939, 524  00 

Against  this  sum  there  are  chargeable  sundry  unliquidated  accounts 

estimated  as  follows : 

For  balances  to  foreign  coantries $116, 200  00 

For  mail-service  under  contract  and  rocognized,  but  not 
yet  reported 393,643  00 

For  mail-service  still  unrecognized 157, 000  00 


666,843  00 


Leaving,  after  settlement  of  all    liabilities  to  June    30,  1873,  a   net 
balance  of  deficiency-appropriations  of 4,272,681  00 


The  number  of  adhesive  postage-stamps  issued  during  the  year  was 

601,931,520,  representing $16,681,189  OO 

Stamped-envelopes,  plain,  65,014,600,  representing 1, 722, 512  00 

Stamped-euvelopes,  ^*  request,"  52,201,250,  representing 1, 544, 567  50 

Newspaper- wrappers,  13,956,750,  representing 140, 567  50 

Postal-cards,  31,094,000,  representing 310,9^    "♦ 

The  wholfi  number  of  stamps,  stamped-envelopes,  newspaper-wrappers, 
and  postal-cards  was  764,198,120,  of  the  value  of 20, 399, 776  00 

The  increase  in  the  issue  of  stamps,  stamped-eDvelopes,  newspaper- 
wrappers,  and  postal-cards  is  exhibited  by  the  following  table : 


Description. 


Adhesive  postage-stamps 

Stamped-envelopes,  plain  — 
Stamped-envelopes,  requests 

Newspaper-wrappers 

Postal-cards 


Aggregate 


||S 


t  3 

-5  "^  fe 
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1 


116. 681, 189  00 

1, 723, 513  00 

1, 544, 567  50 

140, 567  50 

310, 940  00 


80,399,776  00 
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115. 840, 649  00 

1,663,196  50 

1, 391, 630  00 

175, 153  50 


19, 070, 6SS  00 


$840,540  00 

59,315  50 

153,937  50 

"34,585  00 

310. 940  00 


1,339,148  00 
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The  number  of  packages  of  postage-stamps  lost  in  the  mails  during  the 
year  was  three,  representing  $59,  and  of  stamped  envelopes  one,  repre- 
senting $8.45,  and  of  postal  cards  none ;  being  the  smallest  losses  ever 
incurred  during  any  year.  This  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
all  packages  of  postage-stamps,  stamped-envelopes,  newspaper-wrap- 
pers, and  postal-cards  are  registered,  and  illustrates  in  a  most  effective 
manner  the  security  of  the  registry  system. 

CONTRACTS. 

There  were  in  the  service  of  the  Department*  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1873,  5,930  contractors  for  the  transportation  or  the  mails  on  public 
routes. 

There  were,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  2,359  "  speciaP  offices,  each  with 
a  mail-carrier,  whose  pay  from  the  Department  is  not  allowed  to  exceed 
the  net  postal  yield  of  the  office. 

Of  public  mail-routes  in  operation  there  were  7,424,  aggregating  in 
length  256,210  miles;  in  annual  transportation,  119,909,650  miles;  and 
in  annual  cost,  $13,635,341.  Adding  the  compensation  of  railway  post- 
office  clerks,  route-agents,  mail-route  messengers,  local  agents,  mail- 
messengers,  and  baggage-masters  in  charge  of  registered  packages, 
amounting  to  $2,525,693,  the  aggregate  annual  cost  was  $16,161,034. 

The  service  was  divided  as  follows: 

Bailroad  routes:  Length,  63,457  miles;  annual  transportation,  65,- 
621,445  miles;  annual  cost,  $7,257,196 — about  11.06  cents  per  mile. 

Steamboat  routes:  Length,  16,762  miles;  annual  transportation, 
3,947,785  miles;  annual  cost,  $799,645 — about  20.25  cents  per  mile. 

Other  routes,  upon  which  the  mails  are  required  to  be  conveyed  with 
^^ celerity,  certainty,  and  security:"  Length,  175,991  miles;  annual  trans- 
IK>rtation,  50,340,420  miles;  annual  cost,  $5,578,500 — about  11.08  cents 
per  mile. 

There  was  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  in  length  of  routes  of 
4312  miles;  in  annual  transportation,  4,925,328  miles;  and  in  cost 
$1,063,077.    Adding  the  increased  cost  for  railway  post-office  clerks, 
route,  local,  and  other  agents,  $318,749,  the  total  increase  in  cost  was 
$1,381,826. 

The  railroad  routes  have  been  increased  in  length  5,546  miles,  and  in 
cost  $754,425,  against  an  increase  last  year  of  8,077  miles  in  length  and 
$777,792  in  cost. 

BB-ADJUSTMENT  OF  PAY  ON  BAILBOAD  BOUTBS. 

About  the  1st  of  February,  1873,  circulars  were  sent  out  from  the 
Department  to  the  proprietors  of  railroad  routes  in  the  States  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  Oonnecticut, 
and  Kew  York,  calling  for  returns  of  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
mail-service  they  performed,  with  a  view  to  the  re-adjustment  of  their 
pay  for  the  new  contract  term  commencing  1st  of  July,  1873.    The  re. 
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salts  are  shown  in  Table  E,  which  contains  retnrns,  also,  as  usual, 
from  routes  in  other  States.  The  passage  of  the  act  approved  March 
3,  1873,  providing  for  a  general  re- adjustment  of  pay  on  railroad 
routes  upon  a  showing  of  the  state  of  the  service  t^o  be  furnished  for 
a  period  subsequent  to  June  30, 1873,  prevented  the  use  of  the  returns 
made  under  the  call  of  1st  of  February,  1873,  as  data  for  deter- 
mining the  compensation  for  the  new  contract  term  in  the  States  above 
named ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  new  law, 
the  proprietors  of  all  the  railroad  routes  in  the  country  have  been  called 
upon  to  submit  new  returns  for  thirty  days,  commencing  1st  of  October, 
1873,  this  month  bei6g  supposed  to  afford  a  fair  average  for  the 
year.  The  readjustment  to  be  predicated  upon  these  new  returns, 
(which  are  not  yet  at  hand,)  will  take  effect  from  the  commencement  of 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Payments  have  been  made  for  the  quarter 
ended  30th  of  September,  1873,  but  with  the  understanding  that  they 
are  hereafter  to  be  modified,  if  necessary,  to  agree  with  the  character  of 
the  new  returns.  Table  F  exhibits  the  re-adjustment  of  the  rate>8  on  52 
routes,  and  the  adjustment  of  rates  on  21  new  routes,  ordered  within 
the  year  ended  30th  of  September,  1873,  to  take  effect  prior  to  the  close 
of  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  rates  were  increased,  it  will  be  seen,  on  44 
routes  and  decreased  on  8,  the  net  increase  in  the  amount  of  annual  pay 
being  $223,823.55.  The  21  new  routes  included  in  the  table  are  only  a 
portion  of  the  new  routes  put  in  operation,  temporary  rates,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  maximum  fixed  by  law  for  routes  of  the  lowest  class,  being 
allowed  on  the  residue  in  the  absence  of  the  usual  returns.  The  num- 
ber of  new  railroad  routes  put  in  operation  during  the  year  ended  June 
30, 1873,  was  61. 

POST- ROUTE  MAPS. 

The  work  of  the  topographer  has  been  continued  and  extended,  with 
good  results  to  all  branches  of  the  public  service.  A  large  map,  in  four 
sheets,  on  a  scale  of  ten  miles  to  the  inch,  of  the  States  of  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, and  Iowa,  with  adjacent  parts  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
and  Kansas,  has  been  finished  during  the  year,  and  many  copies  printed 
and  distributed.  The  increasing  demand,  ali*eady  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  Department  to  satisfy,  for  this  and  the  other  maps  previoosiy 
published,  and  the  many  encomiums  bestowed  upon  them  for  accuracy, 
clearness,  and  neatness  of  execution,  attest  the  high  esteem  in  which 
they  are  held. 

FINES  AND  DEDUCTIONS. 

The  amount  of  fines  imposed  upon  contractors  and  deductions  made 
from  their  pay  for  failures  and  other  delinquencies,  for  the  year,  was 
$75,277.53^  and  the  amount  remitted  during  the  same  period  was 
$8,617.08 ;  leaving  the  net  amount  of  fines  and  deductions  $66,680.4Gft« 
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MAIL-BAGSy  LOCKS,  AND  KETS. 

A  table  appended  to  this  report  exhibits  in  detail  the  number,  de- 
scription, and  cost  of  mail-bags  and  mail-catchers,  and  of  mail-locks 
and  keys,  purchased  under  contracts,  during  the  last  year.  Of  locked 
mail-bags,  (used  for  letters,)  there  were  8,600;  of  tied  mail- bags,  (used 
for  printed  matter,)  there  were  86,650 ;  and  of  mail-catchers,  (used  for 
exchanging  mails  with  postal  cars  under  full  speed,)  there  were  300. 
The  total  cost  of  bags  and  catchers  was  $94,828.40.  The  total  cost  of 
mail-locks  and  keys,  including  repairs,  was  $28,018.76. 

THROUGH  MAILS. 

The  tnrough-mail  tables  appended  hereto  exhibit  an  improvement  in 
the  service  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  the  average  time 
westward,  during  the  year  ended  30th  September,  1873,  being  179  hours 
4  minutes,  a  little  less  than  seven  and  a  half  days,  against  216  hours  23 
minutes,  or  more  than  nine  days,  the  preceding  year  ;  and  the  average 
time  eastward,  174  hours  59  minutes,  a  little  over  seven  and  a  quarter 
days,  against  197  hours  45  minutes,  or  nearly  eight  and  a  quarter  days, 
the  preceding  year.  Between  Washington  and  New  Orleans  the  aver- 
age time  was  about  four  hours  more  going  south,  and  about  three  hours 
less  going  north,  than  during  the  preceding  year,  the  time  south  being 
81  hours  45  minutes,  against  77  hours  39  minutes  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  time  north  72  hours  53  minutes,  against  75  hours  38  minutes 
the  preceding  year.  The  usual  full  details  will  be  found  in  the  tables  of 
the  service  on  the  lines  running  westward  from  Washington  and  New 
York  to  Cincinnati,  Saint  Louis,  and  Chicago. 

MATT.    DEPBEDATIONS. 

The  number  of  recorded  complaints  for  the  past  year  of  missing  let- 
ters was  6,165,  of  which  3,980  were  unregistered  and  2,185  registered, 
containing  in  the  former,  as  reported,  in  bonds,  drafts,  and  currency, 
$309,123.53,  and  in  the  latter  $70,421.91.  Of  the  registered  letters,  899 
were  accounted  for,  313  are  reported  as  actually  lost,  and  973  are  still 
in  the  hands  of  special  agents  for  investigation.  During  the  year  302 
X>er8ons  were  arrested  for  various  offenses  against  the  postal  laws  and 
regulations.  Of  these,  94  have  been  convicted,  20  have  been  acquitted,. 
193  are  awaiting  trial,  and  95  have  been  discharged  for  want  of  proof 
sufficient  to  insure  conviction.  It  is  amazing  that  so  many  persons  will 
persist  in  sending  money  through  the  mails,  thereby  subjecting  them- 
selves and  the  public  to  risk,  and  tempting  the  weak  to  dishonesty  and 
rain,  when  the  Department  provides  the  means  of  safe  transmission  by 
money-orders  at  an  insignificant  cost.  Some  of  the  most  experienced 
officers  in  the  service  are  of  the  opinion  that  Congress  should  adopt 
sach  legislation  as  will  prevent  the  use  of  the  mails  for  the  conveyance 
of  money  in  letters,  and  compel  the  registration  of  ev^ry  valuable  pack- 
age. 
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RAILWAY  POST-OFFICES. 

A  tabular  statement  hereto  appended  shows  that  the  number  of  rail- 
way post-office  lines  in  operation  on  the  30th  of  June^  1873,  was  59,  ex- 
tending over  14,866  miles  of  railroad  and  steamboat  routes — an  increase 
of  2  lines  and  749  miles  over  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  clerks 
employed  was  752,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $941,000 — an  increase  of  103 
clerks  and  $119,400.  Upon  12,312  miles  the  service  is  performed  daily; 
upon  2,533  miles  twice  daily,  and  upon  21  miles  four  times  daily,  equiv- 
alent in  all  to  17,462  miles  each  way  daily.  Counting  all  the  lines  both 
ways,  the  aggregate  service  is  34,925  miles  daily. 

FOREIGN  MAILS. 

The  total  number  of  letters  exchanged  during  the  year  with  foreign 
countries  was  27,459,185,  an  increase  of  3,096,685  over  the  number 
reported  for  1872.  Of  this  number,  14,332,674  were  sent  from  and 
13,126,511  were  received  in  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  letters  (single  rat^s)  exchanged  in  the  United  States 
and  European  mails  was  19,585,514,  an  increase  of  1,902,515  over  the 
number  reported  for  1872. 

The  total  postages  on  the  letters  exchanged  with  foreign  countries 
amounted  to  $2,021,310.86,  an  increase  of  $150,053.61  over  the  amount 
reported  for  1872. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  postage  (sea,  inland,  and  foreign)  on  the 
lettiBr-mails  exchanged  with  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Denmark^  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Spain,  was  $1,406,507.50,  an  increase 
of  $102,653.45  over  the  amount  reported  for  1872.  The  postages  on 
letters  sent  exceeded  the  postages  on  letters  received  from  the  same 
countries,  in  the  sum  of  $22,934.58,  being  1.63  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
amount.  The  postages  collected  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$865,511.47,  and  in  Europe  to  $540,996.03 ;  the  excess  of  collections  in 
the  United  States  being  $324,515.44,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  entire  postage 
receipts  on  European  correspondence. 

Comparing  the  year  1873  with  the  year  1872,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  total  number  of  letters  exchanged  with  foreign  countries  was  12.7 
per  cent.,  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  amount  of  postages  thereon  was 
8  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  letters  exchanged  with 
European  countries  was  lOf  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  of  postages 
thereon  amounted  to  7^  per  cent. 

The  total  weight  of  mails  exchanged  during  the  year  with  European 
countries  was  1,825,397  pounds,  (over  912  tons,)  an  increase  of  184,708 
pounds,  or  92  tons,  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  weight  of  letter- 
correspondence  was  397,339  pounds,  and  of  printed  matter  and  samples, 
1,428,058  pounds.  The  aggregate  weight  of  mails  sent  to  Europe  was 
899,580  pounds,  and  of  mails  received  from  Europe  925,817  pounds.    The 
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weight  of  letter-correspondence  sent  to  Europe  was  21 1,616 J  pounds, 
and  of  letter-correspondence  received  from  Europe  185,722^  pounds. 
The  weight  of  printed  matter  and  samples  sent  to  Europe  was  687,964 
pounds,  and  of  printed  matter  and  samples  received  from  Europe  740,094 
pounds. 

The  cost  of  the  United  States  transatlantic  mail  steamship  service  for 
the  year  1873  was  $226,745.77,  being  an  increase  of  $6,440.07  over  the 
cost  of  the  same  service  for  the  year  1872.  The  payments  made  to  the 
respective  steamship  lines  conveying  mails  to  Europe,  receiving  the  sea- 
postages  as  full  compensation  for  the  service,  were  as  follows,  viz : 

The  Liverpool  and  Great  Western,  (Williams  and  Gnion  line,)  for  51  trips 

from  New  York  to  Queenstown (79,294  42 

The  Hamburg- American  Packet  Company,  for  52  trips  from  New  York  to 
Plymouth  and  Hamburg,  and  four  trips  from  New  Orleans  to  France, 

Spain,  and  Hambnrg 57,958  88 

The  North  German  Lloyd  of  Bremen,  for  77  trips  from  New  York  to  South- 
ampton and  Bremen,  and  also  for  conveying  mails  from  Baltimore  and 

New  Orleans  to  Bremen 33, 573  74 

The  White  Star  line,  for  33  trips  from  New  York  to  Queenstown 29, 831  97 

The  Innian  line,  for  16  trips  from  New  York  to  Queenstown 14,641  70 

The  Canadian  line,  for  52  trips  to  Liverpool 6, 065  13 

The  Cunard  line,  for  55  trips  from  Boston  to  Liverpool 4, 977  37 

The  National  line,  for  2  trips  from  New  York 390  49 

The  Baltic  Lloyd  line  for  1  trip  from  New  York  to  Stettin 12  07 

Total 226,745  77 

The  United  States  postages  on  mails  conveyed  to  and  from  the  West 
Indies,  Panama,  and  Central  America,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Bermuda,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Granada,  aud  New  Zealand,  amounted  to  $137,517.68,  and 
the  cost  of  the  sea  conveyance  thereof  was  $95,525.58.  The  United 
States  postages  on  mails  exchanged  with  Brazil,  Japan,  and  China,  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  by  means  of  the  sub- 
sidized lines  of  direct  mail-steamers,  amounted  to  $49,829.38.  The 
total  cost  of  the  United  States  ocean  mail  steamship  service  for  the 
year  1873,  (including  $725,000  paid  from  special  appropriation  for  steam- 
ship service  to  Japan  and  China,  to  Brazil,  and  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,) 
wa9  $1,047,271.35. 

A  new  contract  has  been  execnted  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  for  the  additional  monthly  mail  between  San  Franciso  and 
Hong-Kong,  (China,)  via  Yokohama,  (Japan,)  authorized  by  sections  3 
and  6  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  1, 1872,  which  discharges 
and  releases  from  future  responsibility  the  sureties  for  said  company 
onder  the  original  contract,  executed  the  29th  of  August,  1872,  and  sub- 
stituted new  sureties  in  their  stead.    A  copy  thereof  is  hereto  annexed. 

The  additional  service  authorized  by  the  law  of  June  1,  1872,  should 
have  been  commenced  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1873,  by  American-built 
iron  steamships  of  not  less  than  4,000  tons  register.  The  company 
haSy  however,  failed  to  comply  with  its  contract,  because,  as  is  allege*  1, 
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of  nuexpected  difficulties,  which  retarded  the  building  of  the  Dew  steam- 
ships DOW  being  constructed  for  this  service. 

The  company  has  submitted  a  statemeut  of  the  causes  of  its  failure 
to  place  the  new  ships  on  the  line  on  the  1st  of  October  last,  by  which 
it  appears  that  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress 
authorizing  the  additional  monthly  mail  on  this  route,  a  contract  was 
made  for  the  construction  of  two  iron  screw-steamers  of  upwards  of 
4,000  tons  register,  the  hulls  of  which  are  now  nearly  completed,  and 
that  the  first  of  these  ships  will  be  launched  early  in  December  next 

In  the  month  of  May,  1872,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
commenced  an  additional  monthly  mail  service  between  San  Francisco 
and  Japan  and  China,  which  has  been  maintained  regularly,  with  three 
exceptions,  to  the  present  date;  for  which  service  the  sea-postages 
on  the  mails  transported  have  been  allowed  as  full  compensation, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  general  law  fixing  the  rates  of  compensation 
for  the  sea-conveyance  of  mails ;  so  that  a  regular  semi-monthly  mail 
service  is  now  being  performed  on  the  line,  although  by  steamers  of  less 
tonnage  than  that  required  for  the  additional  monthly  service.  The 
company  has  requested  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  continue  the 
service  as  at  present,  until  it  can  place  the  new  ships  of  the  required 
tonnage  on  the  line.  It  is,  doubtless,  doing  all  it  can,  with  its 
present  resources,  to  comply,  in  good  faith,  with  the  requirements  of 
the  contract  at  an  early  day;  but,  as  this  service  was  specially  author- 
ized by  act  of  Congress,  upon  certain  prescribed  terms  and  limitations, 
and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  enterprise  is  a  question  fraught  with 
important  national  interests,  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  either  to  annul 
the  contract  for  the  additional  monthly  service  on  account  of  the  failure 
to  commence  the  same  on  the  day  fixed  by  law,  or  to  give  any  permis- 
sion or  assurance  for  a  continuance  of  the  contract  and  service  as  re- 
quested by  the  compan5%  "So  good  reason  is,  however,  perceived  why  the 
company  should  not  be  permitted  to  continue  the  service  as  at  present, 
until  the  new  ships  are  completed  and  placed  upon  the  line,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  shall  make  no  claim  upon  the  additional  subsidy,  or 
any  part  thereof,  but  shall  receive  the  sea-postage  only,  as  heretofore, 
in  full  compensation  for  the  additional  service,  until  the  contract  shall 
be  fully  complied  with. 

Notice  was  given  to  this  department  on  the  4th  of  March,  1873,  by 
the  United  States.  New  Zealand  and  Australia  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany of  the  withdrawal  of  its  steamers  from  the  route  between  San 
Francisco,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Australian  Colonies,  via  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  the  effort  of  said  company  to  establish  an  American  line  o^ 
mail-steamships  on  that  route  having  proved  unsuccessful. 

A  postal  convention  has  been  concluded  with  the  United  Kingdoms 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  establishing  and  regulating  a  direct  exchange 
of  correspondence  with  those  kingdoms,  at  reduced  postage  charges. 
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This  ooDventioD,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended,  was  carried  into  opera- 
tion on  the  Ist  of  July,  1873. 

A  second  additional  postal  conveotion  has  been  concluded  with  Bel- 
gium, (a  copy  of  which  is  appended,)  reducing,  on  and  after  July  1, 1873, 
the  single  rate  of  letter  postage  from  10  to  8  cents,  by  closed  mail  via 
England,  and  to  6  cents  by  direct  steamers. 

An  exchange  of  postal  cards  with  Canada,  and  also  with  Newfound, 
land,  has  been  established  on  the  basis  of  a  prepaid  postage  of  2  cents 
in  full  to  destination  in  either  direction,  prepayment  thereof  to  be  made 
by  affixing  to  the  card  an  ordinary  1-cent  postage-stamp  of  the  country 
of  origin  in  addition  to  the  stamp  printed  or  impressed  thereon.  Copies 
of  the  additional  articles  providing  therefor  are  appended. 

A  similar  arrangement  has  been  concluded  with  the  post-depart- 
ment of  North  Germany  for  the  mutual  exchange  of  United  States  and 
Grerman  postal  cards,  on  prepayment  of  a  postage  of  2  cents  on  cards 
from  the  United  States  for  Germany,  and  of  one  silber  groschen  on 
cards  from  Germany  for  the  United  States.  The  additional  articles  pro- 
viding for  such  exchange  are  hereto  appended. 

A  proposition  to  the  British  office  for  a  like  arrangement  for  an  ex- 
change of  United  States  and  British  postal  cards,  has  been  declined  by 
that  office. 

A  postal  convention,  establishing  and  regulating  an  exchange  of  cor- 
respondeuce  between  the  United  States  and  the  empire  of  Japan,  by 
means  of  direct  lines  of  steamships  plying  between  the  sea-ports  of  the 
two  countries,  has  been  formally  agreed  upon  and  executed  with  tho 
charge  d'affaires  of  Japan  at  Washington,  and  is  to  be  carried  into  effect 
six  months  after  its  ratification  by  the  government  of  Japan. 

The  basis  of  a  postal  convention  with  France  was  agreed  upon  at 
Paris,  in  the  mouth  of  October  last,  between  Mr.  Washbume,  our 
minister  to  France,  and  the  director-general  of  the  French  post-office, 
which  fixed  the  single  rate  of  interuational  postage  for  letters  at  8  cents 
(40  centimes)  per  each  10  grams  or  fraction  thereof,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  two  countries.  The  articles  of  this  basis  were 
transmitted  to  me  for  consideration,  but  before  any  action  was  taken 
upon  them,  the  negotiations  were  transferred  to  Washington,  and  re- 
newed through  the  Marquis  de  Noailles,  envoy  extraordinary  and  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  of  France,  for  the  avowed  object  of  obtaining  such 
an  increase  of  letter-postage  as  would  guarantee  to  France  her  full  in- 
terior letter  rate  of  20  centimes.  The  proposition  to  increase  the  single 
rate  of  letter-postage  from  40  to  50  centimes,  and  other  changes 
of  the  basis  agreed  upon  at  Paris  relating  to  the  standard  weight 
for  letters  and  a  just  division  of  the  expenses  of  intermediate  sea- 
transportation,  were  fully  considered  at  several  interviews  had  with 
the  Marquis  de  Noailles,  but  without  result.  I  objected  to  increasing 
the  letter-postage,  because  of  my  earnest  desire  to  establish  a  letter  rate 
approximating  in  some  degree  to  the  much  cheaper  rates  established 
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between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  other  lead- 
ing countries  of  Europe.  I  was  also  unwilling  to  accept  the  French 
domestic  letter  standard  of  10  grams,  because,  being  exceptional,  and 
differing  from  our  domestic  standard  of  one-half  ounce,  which  is  also  used 
in  rating  postage  on  letters  exchanged  with  all  other  countries,  it  could 
not  be  applied  at  our  post-offices  without  serious  embarrassment  and 
difficulty,  resulting  from  mistakes  in  collecting  the  proper  amount  of 
postage,  and  consequent  additional  charges  at  destination.  At  length, 
finding  it  impossible  to  conclude  a  satisfactory  arrangement  on  the 
ordinary  plan  of  optional  prepayment  of  postage,  and  wishing  to  divest 
the  subject  of  the  perplexing  questions  of  disagreement,  I  submitted  the 
simple  proposition  for  a  postal  convention  on  the  plan  of  ^'  compulsory 
prepayment,  with  no  accounts,"  the  main  features  of  which  were:  An 
international  letter- postage  of  9  cents,  and  the  nearest  equivalent  thereof 
in  French  money ;  prepayment  obligatory,  the  mailing  country  to  retain 
to  its  own  use  all  the  postage  it  collects,  and  the  receiving  country  to 
deliver  at  destination  free  of  charge ;  each  country  to  levy  and  collect 
postage  by  the  standard  weight  adopted  for  its  domestic  mails,  and  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  intermediate  transportation  of  the  mails 
sent  to  the  other.  In  submitting  this  proposition,  this  Department 
yielded  to  France  an  increase  of  the  rate  of  letter-postage  and  the 
advantage  of  rating  and  collecting  her  postage  by  the  smaller  standard  of 
weight;  and  nothing  can  be  urged  against  its  adoption  except  the 
demand  that  this  country  shall  use  the  exceptional  French  standard  for 
rating  letters.  It  has  been  submitted  by  the  French  minister  to  his 
government  for  instructions,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  accepted,  as  it  con- 
cedes all  that,  in  my  judgment,  this  Department  can  concede  to  effect  a 
settlement  of  the  vexed  questions  in  controversy,  a  due  regard  being 
had  to  the  interests  and  convenience  of  the  American  people. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

The  report  of  the  appointment-office  shows  the  following: 

Number  of  post-offices  established  daring  the  year 2^462 

Number  discontinued 1,061 

Increase 1,381 

Number  in  operation  on  June  30,  1872 31, 863 

Number  in  operation  on  June  30, 1873 33,244 

Number  fiUed  by  appointments  of  the  President 1,363 

Number  filled  by  appointments  of  the  Postmaster-General 31 ,  861 

Appointments  were  made  during  the  year — 

On  resignations 4,802 

On  removals 945 

On  changes  of  names  and  sites 133 

On  deaths  of  postmasters 386 

On  establishment  of  new  post-offices • 2,468 

Total  appointments 8,7J38 

Number  of  cases  acted  on  during  the  year 10,101 
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The  number  and  aggregate  compensation  of  special  agents,  route- 
agents,  mail-route  messengers,  railway  post-office  clerks,  and  local 
agents  in  service  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1873,  were — 

47  special  agents* $155,033 

752  railway  post-office  clerks 941,000 

862  route-agents S28,240 

171  mail-route  messengers 106, 740 

110  local  agents 62,896 

1,942  Total 2,113,909 

The  free-delivery  system  has  been  in  operation  during  the  year  in  fifty- 
two  of  the  principal  cities,  with  the  following  aggregate  results  : 

Number  of  letter-carriers 1,499 

Mail-letters  delivered 140,958,867 

Local  letters  delivered 38, 340, 049 

Newspapers  delivered 43, 390, 665 

Letters  collected 137, 065, 699 

Newspapers  collected 15, 560, 373 

Whole  number  of  pieces  handled 374, 915, 664 

Amount  paid  carriers,  including  incidental  expenses (1)  422, 495. 48 

Average  cost  per  piece 3.8  mills. 

Amount  of  postage  on  local  matter * $1, 112,251  21 

Showing  the  following  increase  compared  with  last  year : 

Letter-carriers 56 

Mail-letters  delivered 13,860,059 

Local  letters  delivered 5, 336, 169 

Letters  collected 6, 763, 297 

Amount  paid  carriers,  including  incidental  expenses |33, 597. 87 

Postage  on  local  matter $204,899.28 

Percentage  of  increase  of  receipts  on  local  postage .  225 

Percentage  of  increase  in  cost  of  service .  0263 

With  this  report  ends  the  first  decade  of  the  free-delivery  service  in 
this  country.  The  grounds  mainly  relied  upon  for  its  establishment 
and  extension,  namely,  public  convenience  and  the  stimulus  to  corre- 
spondence, have  been  fully  verified  by  experience  thus  far.  This 
system,  with  its  letter-boxes  located  at  convenient  points  throughout  the 
large  postal  centers,  and  its  frequent  deliveries  and  collections  of  mail- 
matter  by  carriers,  has  proved  to  be  a  virtual  extension  of  the  post- 
ofiQce  to  every  house.  The  transaction  of  the  postal  business  of  large 
communities  by  a  few  men  selected  for  the  purpose  is  justified,  in  an 
economic  point  of  view,  by  the  time  saved  to  the  people,  the  reduction 
of  labor  in  post-offices,  the  facilities  and  stimulus  given  to  correspond- 
ence, the  frequency,  promptness,  and  accuracy  secured  in  the  delivery 
of  letters,  and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  advertised  and  dead  let- 
ters. While  these  benefits  are  most  strikiogly  seen  in  the  larger  cities, 
tbey  are  felt  and  appreciated  in  all  places  where  the  frequency  of 
the  mails,  the  density  of  the  population,  and  the  distance  from  the 

*  Other  special  agents  charged  to  separate  appropriations. 
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office  make  it  inconveDient  for  citizens  to  call  or  send  for  their  mail. 
The  average  of  popalation  to  each  carrier  varies  with  the  nnmber  of 
people  to  be  served,  the  extent  of  territory,  and  the  frequency  of  the 
deliveries.  The  general  average,  however,  is  estimated  at  3,690.  The 
expense  of  the  system  at  each  office  is  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  that 
office.  It  seems  but  fair,  therefore,  that  this  mode  of  delivery  should 
be  extended  to  all  cities  where  the  population,  business,  extent  of  ter. 
ritory,  and  frequency  of  the  mails  may  authorize  the  requisite  force  and 
outlay.  Just  how  far  these  elements  may  combine  to  warrant  the  ex- 
tension of  the  system,  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  might  be  advantageously  provided  for  cities  having  in  their 
corporate  limits  a  population  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  employes  in  the  Post-Office 
Department;  also  the  number  of  postmasters,  contractors,  clerks  in 
post-offices,  route-agents,  railway  post-office  clerks,  and  other  officers  in 
service  on  the  30th  June,  1872,  and  the  30th  June,  1873,  respectively : 

Departmental  officers  and  employes : 

1872.  1073. 

1  Poetmaster-General 1 

3  Assistant  Postmasters-General 3 

1  Superintendent  of  Foreign  Mails 1 

1  Superintendent  of  Money-Order  System I 

1  chief  of  division  of  dead  letters 1 

1  chief  clerk  of  Department 1 

4  chief  clerks  of  horeaus 4 

334  clerks,  laborers,  watchmen,  &>o 343 

346  354 

Other  officers  and  agents : 

31, 863  postmasters 33,244 

5,544  contractors 5,930 

3, 764  clerks  in  post-offices 4,025 

1,442  letter-carriers 1,499 

764  roote-agents SGBI 

642  railway  post-office  clerks 754 

146  mail-roate  messengers 171 

95  local  agents 110 

69  special  agents 63 

44,655  Total  in  service 47,010 

BEAD  LETTERS. 

The  operations  of  the  Dead-Letter  Office  are  fully  given  in  a  tabular 
statement  printed  in  the  appendix,  and  may  be  epitomia^ed  as  follows: 

Kumber  of  domestic  letters  received,  4,133,928;  number  of  foreign 
letters,  268,420;  total,  4,402,348,  representing  an  actnal  or  nominal 
value  of  $5,795,764.11.  Of  this  number  1,826,108,  representin? 
$5,377,923.27,  were  delivered  to  owners  or  writers ;  31,388,  represent- 
ing $132, 993. 33,  which  oonld  not  be  delivered,  were  filed  for  reclama- 
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tion;  lly370  remained  either  on  hand  not  acted  upon,  or  were  outstand- 
ing in  the  hands  of  postmasters  for  delivery  June  M,  1873,  and  repre- 
senting $284,847.51 ;  and  2,533,482,  which  either  could  not  be  delivered, 
or  from  various  causes  were  worthless,  were  destroyed. 

The  number  of  applications  for  dead  letters  was  6,598,  and  in  2,076 
cases  the  letters  were  found  and  forwarded  to  applicants  or  owners. 

The  amounts  received  during  the  year  and  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
were — 

From  unclaimed  dead  letters $6,208  00 

From  proceeds  of  sales  of  waste  paper |3, 401  55 

From  proceeds  of  sales  of  post-route  maps 502  40 

From  proceeds  of  sales  of  old  carpets 293  56 

4. 143  51 

Total  deposited  during  the  year 10,351  51 

POSTAL  MONET-GRDEB  SYSTEM. 

The  number  of  money-order  post-offices  in  operation  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  2,775.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1873,  299  additional  offices 
were  established,  and  5  were  discontinued,  making  the  whole  number 
at  present  3,069.  Of  the  additional  offices,  seven  were  opened  at  sub- 
post-offices  or  stations  in  large  cities,  viz :  one  in  Boston,  one  in  Chi- 
cago, and  five  in  Philadelphia. 

The  number  of  domestic  money-orders  issued  daring  the  year  was  3,355,686,  the  aggre- 
gate Talae  of  which  was J...     $57,51(5,216  69 

The     number   of   such    orders  paid  was  3,314,818, 
amounting  in  value  to $56,900,35123 

To  which  is  to  be  added  the  amount  of  orders  repaid 
to  the  remitters....: 394,661  04 

Total  of  payments 57,295,012  27 

Excess  of  issues  overpayments 221,204  42 

The  amount  of  fees  paid  by  the  public  to  postmasters  for  the  issue  of 
money-orders  was  $354,602.25.  These  transactions  show  an  increase 
over  those  of  1872  of  $9,000,683.97,  or  18.55  per  cent.,  in  the  amount 
of  orders  issued ;  of  $8,875,367.30,  or  18.33  per  cent.,  in  the  amount  of 
orders  paid ;  and  of  $4,316.59,  or  1.23  per  cent.,  in  the  amount  of  fees 
received.  The  average  amount  of  the  money-orders  issued  during  the 
last  year  was  $17.14,  being  $1.71  less  than  the  averageof  the  preceding 
year.  The  small  increase  in  the  fees  received,  as  compared  with  the  is. 
sues  and  payments  of  orders,  is  owing  to  the  reduction,  by  the  act  of 
Jane  8, 1872,  of  the  fee  for  orders  not  exceeding  $10  from  10  cents  to  6 
cents.  The  diminution  of  the  average  amount  of  the  order  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  same  cause,  which  stimulated  the  purchase  of  small 
orders  issued  at  one-half  the  rate  formerly  charged. 

Duplicate  money-orders  to  the  number  of  14,521  were  issued  by  the 
Department  during  the  year,  of  which  14,256  were  in  lieu  of  original 
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orders  which  failed  to  reach  the  respective  payees  in  dae  time,  becaase 
of  change  of  residence  or  imperfect  address,  or  because  not  called  for, 
or  becaase  alleged  to  have  been  lost  in  transmission  by  mail.  One  han* 
dred  and  forty-five  duplicates  were  substituted  for  orders  which  became 
invalid,  because  not  presented  for  payment  within  one  year  after  issue; 
31  for  orders  made  invalid  in  consequence  of  having,  contrary  to  law, 
more  than  one  indorsement;  87  for  orders  mutilated  or  destroyed  while 
in  possession  of  the  remitter  or  the  payee;  and  2  for  orders  lost  by 
robbery  of  a  post-office. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  duplicates  during  last  year  was  801,  or 
about  5.84  per  cent.,  being  nearly  13  per  cent,  less  than  the  ratio  of  increase 
in  the  orders  issued. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  domestic  money-order  system, 
as  a(]Uusted  and  reported  by  the  Auditor,  were  as  follows,  viz : 

Receipts : 

Fees  received  for  money-orders  issued $354,602  25 

Amount  received  for  premium  on  drafts 214  41 

Total 354,816  66 

Expenditures : 
Commissions  to  postmasters  and  allowances  for  clerk-hire  ...  1257,9"^  58 
Allowances  for  postmasters'  remittances  lost  in  transmission 

by  mail 4.345  56 

Incidental  expenses  for  stationery  and  fixtures 23, 001  32 

Bad  debts 957  20 

Total 286,232  66 

Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures 68,584  00 

In  compliance  with  the  act  of  June  8, 1872,  this  sum  has  been  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  the  service  of  the 
Post-Office  Department. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1872,  the  revenue  amounted  to  $105,977.77, 
being  larger  by  $37,393.77  than  that  of  the  last  year.  This  decrease  is 
due  to  the  unusually  small  receipts  from  fees,  as  compared  with*  the 
large  increase  of  orders  issued,  resulting  from  the  reduction  alK>v6  men* 
tioned  of  the  fee  for  orders  of  $10  and  under  from  10  to  5  cents.  In 
1872  the  amount  of  orders  issued  increased  15  per  cent.,  and  the  fees 
18§  per  cent.;  but  during  the  last  year  the  increase  of  the  fees  was  only 
1.23  per  cent.,  while  the  issues  were  augmented  18.55  per  cent.  The  great 
increase  of  issues  and  payments  during  the  last  year  iu  vol  ved  additioDai 
expenditure  for  clerk-hire,  stationery,  and  other  incidental  items,  but  pro. 
duced  no  proportionate  augmentation  of  receipts.  The  public,  how- 
ever, has  derived  substantial  advantage  from  the  additional  facilities 
afforded  by  greatly  reduced  rates  for  the  transmission  of  small  sums 
by  postal  orders. 

During  the  past  year  the  aggregate  amount  of  surplus  funds  accruing 
at  the  smaller  post-offices  from  the  sale  of  money -orders,  and  remitted 
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by  them  to  the  larger  offices  designated  as  their  depositories,  was 
$43,885,826.68.  Twenty-three  of  these  remittances,  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  $5,557.31,  were  reported  as  lost  in  transmission  by  mail,  a  sum 
larger  by  $1,509.31  than  the  reported  losses  of  the  previous  year.  Of 
this  amount,  the  sum  of  $2,543.04  was  allowed  before  the  close  of  the 
year  to  the  credit  of  the  several  postmasters  who  had  remitted  the 
same ;  credit  claimed  for  a  remittance  of  $200  was  disallowed ;  the  sum 
of  $2,034.27  was  recovered  by  special  agents  of  the  Department ;  and 
claims  amounting  to  $780  are  yet  pending.  The  total  amount  allowed 
to  postmasters  during  the  last  year  for  remittances  lost  in  the  mails  was 
$4,345.56,  of  which  the  sum  of  $1,802.52  was  on  account  of  losses  during 
the  two  preceding  years.  Of  these  former  losses,  the  sum  of  $250  was 
charged  to  postmasters'  accounts ;  the  sum  of  $99  was  recovered  by 
special  agents ;  and  there  remain  unsettled  cases  to  the  amount  of  $560.* 

The  drafts  drawn  by  postmasters  whose  payments  exceed  their  issues 
of  money-orders  against  credits  given  them,  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
postmaster  at  New  York,  amounted  to  $5,004,800.  Certain  postmasters 
in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories,  who  required  occasional  assistance 
to  meet  their  money-order  payments,  were  furnished  with  funds  to  the 
amount  of  $52,034  by  the  postmaster  at  San  Francisco,  and  to  the 
amount  of  $23,587  by  the  postmaster  at  Portland,  Oregon. 

Out  of  the  whole  number  of  orders  paid,  viz :  3,314,818,  it  was  claimed 
that  payment  of  22,  amounting  to  $613.80,  was  fraudulently  procured 
through  forgery  of  the  payee's  signature,  or  by  other  unlawful  or  im- 
proper means,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  fraudulent  payment  in  every 
150,673  payments. 

Forty-nine  cases  of  improperly-paid  orders  were  investigated  or  un- 
dergoing examination  during  the  year.  Twenty-seven  of  them  ocx;urred 
daring  the  previous  year;  and  of  these  12  were  not  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Department  until  after  the  completion  of  the  last  an- 
nual report.  In  twenty -one  instances  the  amount  of  the  orders,  the 
total  value  of  which  was  $742.19,  was  recovered  by  special  agents,  and 
paid  to  the  rightful  owners.  In  six  cases,  amounting  to  $178.71,  the 
paying  postmasters  were,  after  due  investigation,  held  responsible  for 
the  erroneous  payments.  The  amount  of  six  improperly-paid  orders, 
$252,  was  refunded  by  the  Department,  the  paying  postmasters  not  hav- 
ing been  found  at  fault;  and  sixteen  cases,  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
$472.55,  are  still  pending. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  money -order  business  which 
closely  followed  the  recent  monetary  disturbance  and  the  general  sus- 
pension of  currency  payments  by  the  national  banks  is  a  circumstance 
not  unworthy  of  notice.  During  the  last  week  of  September  and  the 
first  three  weeks  of  October,  1872,  the  number  of  orders  issued  at  the 
fifty-six  largest  money-order  offices  was  36,744,  amounting  to*$81 7,344.99 
and  the  number  of  orders  paid  was  119,107,  amounting  to  $1,981,724.47. 
Inuring  the  same  period  of  the  present  year,  these  offices  issued  53,07J 

p  M— n 
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orders,  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  $1,211,297.41,  and  paid  163,577 
orders  of  the  total  value  of  $3,055,696.02,  showing  the  unprecedented 
increase  of  48.19  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  issues,  and  of  54.19  per 
cent,  in  the  amount  of  payments.  This  statement  clearly  indicates  the 
utility  of  the  system  to  the  public  as  a  safe,  convenient,  and  expeditious 
mode  of  making  small  remittances. 

The  number  of  international  postal  orders  issued  in  this  country  on 
Switzerland  was  2,801,  amounting  to  $78,313.93,  and  the  number  from 
that  country  paid  here  was  600,  amounting  to  $16,809.58;  showing,  in 
comparison  with  last  year's  business,  a  decrease  of  $7,265.99,  or  8.49  per 
cent,  in  the  issues,  and  an  increase  of  $2,708.23,  or  19.20  per  cent,  in  the 
payments.  The  fees  received  amounted  to  $2,164,  and  the  expenses  to 
$24.86.  It  appears  from  the  accompanying  report  of  the  Auditor,  that, 
after  the  payment  of  all  balances  due  Switzerland  on  the  exchange  of 
money-orders  during  the  year,  a  net  revenue  of  $5,152.76  accrued  to  the 
United  States,  of  which  the  sum  of  $3,013.62  represents  profits  derived 
from  the  purchase,  at  advantageous  rates,  of  bills  of  exchange  in  pay- 
ment of  gold  balances. 

The  number  of  money-orders  issued  in  this  country  for  payment  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  69,592,  amounting  to  $1,364,476.32,  and  the 
number  of  British  orders  paid  here  was  10,486,  of  the  aggregate  value 
of  $215,087.61.  The  fees  received  amounted  to  $40,504,  and  the  cost 
of  commissions  to  postmasters,  clerk-hire,  and  incidental  items  was 
$15,487.18.  An  exact  statement  of  the  revenue  of  last  year  cannot,  at 
present,  be  furnished  by  the  Auditor,  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  has  not  yet  been  made  by 
the  accounting  officers  of  both  countries.  The  revenue  for  the  year 
1872  is  reported  by  the  Auditor  at  $23,321.92. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  exchange  of  postal  money-orders  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  German  Empire,  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1872,  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30, 1873, 19,454  orders,  amount- 
ing to  $420,722.12,  were  issued  in  this  country  in  favor  of  payees  in  Ger- 
many, and  11,613  orders  from  that  country  were  paid  in  the  United 
States.  The  fees  received  amounted  to  $11,662.80,  and  the  sum  paid  for 
commissions,  clerk  hire,  and  incidental  expenses,  to  $1,693.65. 

MISGELLA17E0US. 

An  appropriation  for  the  manufacture  and  delivery  of  postal  cards 
having  been  secured  by  the  act  of  January  8, 1873,  immediate  steps 
were  taken  to  meet  the  public  demand  therefor.  Much  dela^r  was  en- 
countered in  the  preparation  of  the  plates  and  in  procuring  suitable 
stock,  but  at  length  all  obstacles  were  so  far  overcome  that  their  delivery 
on  requisitions  was  commenced  on  the  1st  of  May  last^  As  predicted, 
they  have  been  favorably  received.  They  have  supplied  a  public  want, 
and  have  made  a  new  and  remunerative  business  for  the  Departmeat. 
The  issues  foot  up : 
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From  May  1  to  June  30 31,094,000 

From  July  1  to  September  30 33,208,300 

Total  in  five  months 64,302,300 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  estimate  of  100,000,000  for  the  con- 
samption  of  the  first  year  will  be  more  than  realized. 

The  several  acts  for  the  repeal  of  the  franking  privilege  became  opera- 
tive on  the  1st  of  July  last  The  results  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  cur- 
rent year  are  highly  satisfactory,  and  have  fully  verified  the  predictions 
of  the  friends  of  the  repeal.  The  confusion  and  delay  in  the  distribu- 
tion and  transmission  of  the  mails,  caused  by  suddenly  throwing, 
without  notice  or  system,  immense  masses  of  free  matter  upon  important 
postal  routes,  have  been  remedied,  thus  making  it  possible  to  effect  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  organization  and  practical  working  of  the 
service. 

Section  4  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1873,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Post- 
master-Oeneral  to  provide  official  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  for  the 
several  Executive  Departments,  has  been  strictly  complied  with.  The 
stamps  and  envelopes  furnished  have  been  executed  in  the  highest  style 
of  art,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  country. 
From  July  1  to  September  30,  of  the  current  year,  the  following  varie- 
ties, numbers,  and  values  were  issued  : 

POBTAOB-STAIIFB. 


To  If  bom  Issued. 


TheSzecntiTe , 

The  State  Department 

The  Treasury  Department 

The  War  Department 

The  Kav7  Department 

The  PoetOffioe  Department 

The  Interior  Department 

The  Department  of  Justice 

The  Department  of  A.grioaltitre. 

Making  a  total  of 


I' 


5 
14 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 

9 


91 


Nnmber  of 
stamps. 


5,190 

60,495 

7,843,500 

446,500 

247,330 

10,054,660 

1,058,475 

65,400 

375,000 


30, 055, 410 


Valne. 


•900  00 

30, 749  70 

407,000  00 

17,680  00 

13,330  00 

354,535  00 

50,171  00 

3,900  00 

30,730  00 


806,813  70 


BTAMPBP  ENV1L0PB8,  STC. 


To  the  War  Department 

To  the  Post-Office  Department 

Kaldng  a  total  of 


9 
3 


18 


587,100 
4,836,300 


5,433,400 


10, 315  56 
147,007  00 


157,332  56 


The  stamps  for  the  Departments  other  than  the  Post-Office  do  not 
differ  materially  from  those  for  sale  to  the  public,  exoept  that  each  De- 
partment has  its  own  distinctive  color  and  legend.  The  colors  are : 
For  the  Execative,  carmine;  State  Department,  green;  Treasury, 
relvet-brown ;  War,  cochineal-red ;  Navy,  blue ;   Post-Office,  black  ; 
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Interior,  yermilion ;  Department  of  Justice,  parple;  and  Department 
of  Agriculture,  straw-color. 

In  the  stamps  for  the  Post-Office  Department  the  medallion  head 
gives  place  to  a  numeral  representing  the  value,  with  the  words  ^^  Post- 
Office  Department"  above  and  the  denomination  expressed  in  words 
below.  All  the  official  stamps  correspond  in  denominations  with  those 
issued  for  the  public,  except  in  the  case  of  the  State  Department,  for 
which  four  of  higher  value  were  made  for  dispatch-bags.  These  four  are 
of  the  denominations  of  $2,  $5,  $10,  and  $20,  respectively,  are  of  larger 
size  and  printed  in  two  colors,  and  bear  a  profile  bust  of  the  late  Secre- 
tary Seward. 

In  presenting  the  financial  results  of  the  abolition  of  franking,  I  am 
for  the  present  confined  to  the  operations  of  the  stamp  division  for  the 
first  quarter  only  of  the  current  year.  To  make  those  operations  more 
intelligible,  the  following  comparative  statement  is  submitted : 

Comparative  8tatement  of  ihe  value  of  postage-BtampSf  envelopesy  and  newspaper-wrappen, 
{exclusive  jof  poaial-cards  and  official  stamper)  issued  during  the  quarter  ended  September 
30,  in  each  of  the  years  1868,  1869, 1870,  1871,  1872,  and  1873. 


Qnarter  ending- 


September  30,  1868 

September  30, 1869 

September  30, 1870 

September  30, 1671 

September  30,  187!l 

September  30, 1873 

Average  percentage  of  increase  fh>m  1669  to  1873. 


Valae  of  iasnea. 


13,411,421  50 
3,963,907  00 
3, 797, 513  35 
4, 490, 135  50 
4,659,987  50 
4,911,103  50 


InereaM. 


Amount. 


1552,485  50 

•166, 393  75 

632,622  35 

839,858  00 

251. 115  00 


11 « 
•4.8 

16LI 

7.3 


•Decrease. 

The  aggregate  of  sales  for  the  quarter  may  be  arrived  at  thus : 

Value  of  ordinary  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  and  newspaper-wrappers, 

issued  during  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 1873,  as  abore $4,911, 102  50 

Add  value  of  postal-cards  issued  during  same  quarter 332,063  QO 

Making  a  total  of 5,243,185  30 

An  increase  over  the  value  of  issues  for  same  quarter  of  1872  of  $583,198, 

or  a  percentage  of  12.5. 

Add  the  value  of  official  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  issued  to  the 
close  of  quarter  ended  September  30,  1873,  (less  $1,159.56,  cost  of 
manufacturing  envelopes) 1,052,356  70 

Making  a  total  for  the  quarter  of  all  issues  of 6, 295, 542  30 

An  increase  over  the  total  value  of  issues  for  the  same  quarter  of  1872  of  $1,635,554.70, 
or  a  percentage  of  35.1. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  sales  of  postal-cards  or  official  stamps 
will  average  throughout  the  year  the  extraordinary  sums  above  given 
for  the  first  quarter.  A  general  supply  having  been  obtained,  subse- 
quent orders  will  be  made  only  for  the  actual  consumption.  Hence  in  the 
estimates  for  1875  the  net  sales  of  postal-cards  have  been  placed  for  the 
entire  year  at  81,034,732,  and  of  official  stamps  at  82,2oO,()00. 
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The  large  increase  of  receipts  above  stated  is  derived  altogether  from 
general  and  departmental  matter  and  from  postal-cards.  Publications 
of  the  class  heretofore  printed  and  sent  ont  by  order  of  Congress  have 
been  almost  entirely  cat  off  since  the  1st  of  July.  Of  the  relief  thus 
afforded  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  during  the  three 
months  next  preceding  that  day  there  were  forwarded  from  this  city 
over  a  single  route,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad,  in  box-cars,  inde- 
pendently of  the  amount  conveyed  in  the  regular  mail-cars,  665^504 
pounds  of  such  publications,  as  appears  from  returns  of  the  actual 
weight  thereof  taken  by  the  company  with  the  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

These  facts,  it  is  respectfully  submitted,  are  ample  to  sustain  the 
opinion,  given  in  a  special  report  to  Congress  under  date  of  January 
12, 1871,  that  the  cost  of  free  matter  if  charged  with  the  regular  rates 
of  postage  would  amount  to  $2,543,327.72  annually ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  be  deemed  sufficient  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  revive  an 
abuse  which  would  impose  the  most  grievous  burdens  upon  the  postal 
service  at  a  time  when  that  service  is  struggling  to  meet  the  growing 
wants  of  the  country  in  its  course  of  unparalleled  development. 

In  my  report  for  1869  I  had  the  honor  to  suggest  a  plan  for  the  pre- 
payment of  postage  on  newspapers  and  other  matter  of  the  second  class 
by  weight  of  packages,  rather  than  by  the  present  system,  which  requires 
the  manipulation  of  each  particular  paper  and  allows  the  payment  of 
postage  at  either  the  mailing  office  or  the  office  of  delivery.    A  careful 
revision  of  the  subject  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  postage  on 
all  such  matter  should  be  collected  in  advance  at  the  mailing  office- 
Collections  are  now  made  with  great  difficulty,  and  there  is  no  provision 
whatever  by  which  dishonesty  or  negligence  can  be  detected.    No 
stamps  are  used  for  the  payment  of  such  postage,  and  the  Department 
is  compelled  to  accept  in  full  satisfaction  whatever  sums  of  money  post- 
masters choose  to  charge  against  themselves.    So  execrably  bad  is  this 
system  that  postal  officers  of  high  standing  have  estimated  that  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  postage  properly  chargeable  on  newspapers 
is    accounted  for  and  paid  over.     Furthermore,  disputes  are  contin- 
ually arising  between  postmasters  and  publishers  as  to  whether  the 
sheets  they  transmit  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  newspaper j 
and  as  to  the  number  of  their  bona  fide  subscribers.    In  the  hope  of 
contributing  to  a  more  faithful  collection  of  postages,  the  more  prompt 
and  efficient  transmission  of  newspapers,  the  saving  of  labor  in  post- 
offices,  and  the  general  advantage,  as  well  of  the  Department  as  of 
publishers  and  their  patrons,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  plan 
for  prepayment  of  newspapers  of  the  second  class,  and  urge  its  adoption. 
Xiet  all  publishers,  or  their  business  managers  or  agents,  be  required  at 
the  beginning  of  every  quarter  to  state  under  oath  that,  after  diligent  in- 
quiry, they  are  satisfied  that  they  will  send  in  the  mails  to  regular  sub- 
scribers during  the  coming  quarter  not  more  than copies  of  the 

newspaper  known  as ,  [giving  the  number  of  copies  and  name 
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of  newspaper,]  and  let  them  be  further  required  to  pay  in  advance  the  post- 
age prescribed  by  law,  taking  thereforduplicatereceipts^oneof  which  shaU 
be  transmitted  to  the  Post-Office  Department ;  and,  to  afford  reason- 
able opportunity  for  an  increase  of  circulation  during  the  quarter,  let  the 
oath  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  quarter  embrace  all  additional 
copies  for  the  last  quarter,  as  well  as  the  number  to  be  sent  during  the 
then  commencing  quarter.  On  the  other  hand,  let  postmasters  be  re- 
quired to  return,  within  two  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  everjMjuar- 
ter,  correct  lists  of  all  the  newspapers  addressed  to  regular  subscribers 
and  dispatched  in  the  mails  from  tfieir  respective  offices,  stating  the 
number  of  copies  of  each  newspaper,  the  average  weight  per  paper, 
the  number  of  issues  per  week,  and  the  amount  of  money  paid  as  post- 
age therefor.  Payment  having  been  made  in  advance  for  the  quarter 
no  stamp  or  manipulation  would  be  needed,  but,  when  received  into  the 
office,  every  paper  answering  to  the  description  given  in  the  receipt 
would  be  treated  as  paid.  The  papers  of  persons  subscribing  after 
quarter-day  would  be  forwarded  immediately  and  paid  for  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  quarter.  So  marked  would  be  the  improvement 
in  the  collections  under  this  plan,  that  I  believe  the  Department 
could  safely  consent,  in  case  of  its  adoption,  to  a  reduction  in  newspa- 
per rates  of  40  per  cent,  on  present  prices.  At  the  reduced  rate,  I  am 
satisfied  the  Department  would  realize  more  revenue  than  now.  I  also 
believe  that  so  great  would  be  the  saving  of  labor  to  newspaper  propri- 
etors in  the  preparation  of  their  papers  for  the  mail,  and  so  decided 
their  gain  from  the  greater  dispatch  and  freedom  fiom  mistakes  in 
transmission  and  delivery,  that  they  would  find  the  new  plan  more 
advantageous  to  them  than  the  present  one.  A  similar  plan  could  be 
adopted  for  magazines  and  periodicals  of  the  second  class. 

I  further  recommend  that  on  all  matter  of  the  third  class  the  postage 
be  made  uniform  at  1  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  and  the 
maximum  weight  of  packages  increased  to  four  pounds.  If  this  recom- 
mendation be  adopted,  the  postage  on  flexible  patterns,  samples  of  ores, 
metals,  minerals,  and  merchandise,  sample-cards,  photographic  paper, 
letter-envelopes,  postal-envelopes,  and  wrappers,  unprinted  cards, 
plain  and  ornamental  paper,  card-board,  or  other  flexible  material,  and 
on  all  other  mailable  matter  not  included  in  the  first  class,  will  be  re- 
duced from  2  cents  to  1  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof, 
and  the  weight  of  packages  increased  from  twelve  ounces  to  fonr 
pounds.  On  books  the  postage  will  be  reduced  from  2  cents  to  1  cent 
for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof;  and  the  weight  of  packages  of 
woolen,  cotton,  or  linen  clothing  addressed  to  any  non-commissioned 
officer  or  private  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  will  be  increased 
from  two  pounds  to  four  pounds. 

I  also  recommend  that  any  person  be  permitted,  without  additional 
charge,  to  write  a  form  of  presentation  in  any  book,  pamphlet,  maga- 
zine, periodical,  or  on  au}^  other  matter  of  the  third  cla^s,  and  also  that 
the  sender  of  any  package  be  permitted,  without  additional  charge,  to 
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write  his  or  her  name  and  address  on  the  outside  thereof,  with  the  word 
^^  from "  above  or  preceding  the  same,  so  as  to  inform  the  person  ad- 
dressed of  the  name  of  the  sender,  and  to  write  briefly  on  any  package 
the  number  and  name  of  the  articles  inclosed. 

The  present  mode  of  determining  the  salaries  of  postmasters,  so  far  as 
it  affects  those  not  appointed  by  the  President,  is  very  defective. 
Formerly  the  salary  of  every  postmaster  was  computed  by  commissions 
on  the  actual  receipts  of  the  office  as  returned  to  the  Sixth  Auditor.  In 
1864  the  law  was  changed,  and  it  was  provided  that  salaries  should  be 
adjusted  for  two  years  in  advance  upon  special  returns  for  a  stated  time 
to  be  made  by  postmasters  to  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
it  being  urged  in  favor  of  the  new  method  that  it  would  save  a  large 
amount  of  clerical  labor  in  post-offices,  as  well  as  in  the  Department. 
The  change  has  worked  well  in  presidential  offices,  and  many  of  the 
elaborate  and  expensive  accounts  of  former  days  have  been  discon- 
tinued ;  but  in  the  smaller  offices  the  effect  has  been  far  from  beneficial. 
Unfortunately  there  are  no  criteria  whereby  the  accuracy  of  salary  re- 
turns may  be  tested,  except  the  quarterly  returns  made  to  the  Sixth 
Auditor,  and  upon  these  the  Department  is  obliged  to  rely  in  every  case 
of  doubt  or  suspicion.  It  has  been  found,  however,  in  practice,  that 
while  a  comparison  can  readily  be  made  of  the  accounts  of  presidential 
offices,  which  number  only  1,363,  great  difficulties  and  delays  attend  a 
like  scrutiny  into  the  affairs  of  the  33,244  offices  filled  by  appointment 
of  the  Postmaster-General ;  and  yet  there  is  more  need  of  the  utmost 
care  in  dealing  with  the  latter  class  of  offices,  because  of  their  large  and 
rapidly-increasing  number,  and  the  better  opportunity  they  present  to 
those  in  charge  of  them  for  increasing  their  compensation  by  fraudu- 
lent or  excessive  returns.  Moreover,  it  has  been  observed,  as  a  general 
result  of  making  each  man  his  own  accountant,  that,  while  all  are  eager 
to  supply  data  upon  which  they  can  claim  an  increase  of  salary,  very 
few  are  willing  to  furnish  information  that  will  lead  to  a  reduction. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  salaries  of  all  offices  of  less  impor- 
tance than  presidential  offices ;  that  is  to  say,  all  with  a  salary  of  less 
than  $1,000,  be  henceforth  adjusted  by  a  resort  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  quarterly  returns  in  the  office  of  the  Sixth  Auditor.  This  action 
will  dispense  with  much  useless  labor,  prevent  complaint,  remove  a 
temptation  to  fraud,  and  secure  an  adjustment  of  salaries  upon  the  basia 
of  actual  receipts,  whether  more  or  less. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  awakened  a  lively  interest  in 
a  plan  heretofore  submitted,  for  securing  the  savings  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  by  a  pledge  of  the  credit  and  faith  of  the  United  States. 
In  my  reports  for  1871  and  18721  urged  the  organization  of  institutions 
for  that  purpose,  under  the  title  of  "  Post-Office  Savings  Banks."  The 
name  was  not  well  chosen.  The  institutions  I  have  in  view  and  recom- 
mend are  not  designed,  and  should  not  be  permitted,  to  encroach  upon 
the  legitimate  powers  and  duties  of  the  national  banks.  They  are  totally 
distinct  from  the  banks  in  their  scope  and  character,  in  the  machinery 
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they  employ,  and  in  the  euds  they  are  intended  to  accomplish,  and  may 
be  more  accurately  designated  as  Postal  Savings  Depositories  of  the 
United  States. 

The  financial  difficulties  in  which  the  country  has  been  unexpectedly 
involved,  and  which  still  continue  to  oppress  it,  have  demonstrated  the 
necessity  for  some  means  of  maintaining  confidence  in  times  of  threat- 
ened disaster,  and  of  gathering  and  wisely  employing  the  immense 
wealth  scattered  among  the  people,  to  prevent  panic  and  escape  the  ruin 
which  inevitably  follows  in  its  track.  That  the  people  of  the  United 
States  hold  the  reins  of  financial  as  well  as  political  power  clearly  ap- 
pears from  the  following  tables,  taken  from  the  public  debt  statements, 
reports  of  the  national  banks,  and  from  official  accounts: 

Dreaaury  notes  of  all  kinds,  including  fractional  currency,  in  the  Dreaeury^  in  the  naiionai 
hanla,  and  in  the  hands  of4he  public  on  June  30,  1869,  1870, 1871,  1872,  and  1873. 


Date. 

Aggregate. 

In  the  Treasary.  In  national  banks. 

In  the  hands  of 
the  pablic. 

Jane  30. 1869 

1388, 118, 859  73 
395, 984, 940  48 
396,679,380  06 
398, 444, 131  53 
432, 609, 333  94 

137, 097, 818  89 

38,945,067  19 

9,533,363  15 

15, 331. 689  87 

*41, 513, 529  77 

$83, 738,  974  53 
96. 758. 465  39 
134,398,373  92 
135,063,881  19 
108, 204. 050  84 

1368.282.066  31 

Jane  30. 1870 

970. 981. 407  90 

Jane  30. 1871... 

9GL847.6I3  69 

Jane  30. 1879 

956,058,560  53 

jnnAao.  tfin.-_^ 

983,691,758  33 

*  Thirty-one  million  seven  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  of  the  carrency  in  the  Treasury 
June  30, 1873,  represents  special  deposits  for  redemption  of  oerti6cates  of  deposit  issued  under  act  of 
June  8,  1873,  irhich  certificates  are  held  by  the  national  banks  as  part  of  their  reserre  of  lawful 
money. 

National  bank-notes  held  by  the  banks  and  the  public  on  June  30,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872, 

and  1873. 


Bate. 


June  30, 1869. 
June  30, 1870. 
June  30, 1871. 
June  30, 1873. 
June  30, 1873. 


Aggregate. 


1399,743,474  95 
990, 967. 486  35 
317, 616, 919  90 
337, 940, 699  30 
346, 777, 827  30 


On  hand. 


117,915,995  95 
93, 056, 596  35 
96, 101, 959  90 
23, 163, 340  30 
96,  439, 588  30 


In  the  hands  of 
the  pablic 


•381.897,119  00 
976,910,890  00 
991,515^667  00 
314,078^398  00 
390,345»339  00 


Recapitulation  of  currency  in  the  hand^  of  the  public, 

June,  1869.— Treasury  issnes 1268,282,066  31 

National  bank  notes 281,827,179  00 

June,  lb70.— Treasury  issues 270.281,407  90 

National  bank  notes 276,210,890  00 


June,  1871.— Treasury  issues 262,847,643  69 

National  bank  notes 291,515,667  00 

June,  1872.— Treasury  issues 258,058,560  53 

National  bank  notes 314,078,352  00 

June,  1873.— Treasury  issues 282,891,752  33 

National  bank  notes 320.345,239  00 


$550,100,245  31 


546, 492, 297  90 


554, 363, 310  & 


572, 136, 913  53 


603, 236, 991  33 

Aggregate  for  5  years 2,826,338,757  76 

Average 565,267,75155 
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Oil  the  30th  Jane  last  the  public  held,  independent  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  banks,  $603,236,991.33.  The  amount  of  currency  was  then  considered 
sufficient  for  all  business  purposes.    In  the  month  of  August  following 
a  stringency  began  to  be  felt  in  the  money  market,  and  we  have  since 
witnessed  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  banks  suspending  and 
declaring  their  inability  to  pay  United  States  notes  or  bank-notes,  or  even 
fractional  currency,  to  their  depositors.    Of  course,  under  such  circum- 
stances, they  could  not  continue  to  make  their  usual  discounts  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  customers.    This  can  only  be  accounted  for 
upon  the  theory  of  a  general  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people^ 
and  a  consequent  refusal  to  deposit,  or  invest,  or  even  pay  out  in  discharge 
of  obligations  the  currency  held  by  them.    To  meet  this  strange  state 
of  affairs,  and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  like  in  the  future,  many 
plans  have  been  suggested — one  involving  an  expansion  of  the  currency, 
another  compelling  a  return  to  specie  payment,  and  still  another  pro- 
viding for  the  issue  by  the  Government  of  a  convertible  bond  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest— but  all  open  to  objections  more  or  less  serious.    The 
opinion  is  universal  that  if  there  could  be  a  general  restoration  of  con- 
fidence  there  would  immediately  be  let  loose  an  ample  circulation  for 
the  entire  country.    If,  therefore,  a  plan  can  be  devised  that  will  afford 
to  depositors  equal  security  to  that  afforded  to  note-holders,  but  little 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  a  general  amelioration  of  the  present 
condition  will  be  effected.    The  immense  sum  of  $600,000,000  held  by 
the  people  in  June  last,  with  the  large  accessions  since  made  thereto 
by  heavy  drafts  upon  the  Treasury  and  the  banks,  will  be  brought 
out  firom  its  places  of  concealment,  and  applied  to  its  legitimate  work 
of  aiding  in  forwarding  our  crops  and  products  to  market  and  in  sus- 
taining our  vast  manufacturing  and  other  business  interests.    In  my 
judgment,  a  system  of  postal  savings-depositories  would  powerfully  con- 
tribute to  this  most  desirable  consummation.    Throughout  the  plan  for 
their  organization  and  work  two  ideas  predominate :  first-,  the  United 
States  is  to  insure  the  safe  return  of  principal  and  interest  whenever 
demanded;  and,  secondly,  the  extensive  machinery  of  the  Post-Office  is 
to  be  used  to  bring  its  advantages  home  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.    The  details  would  be  simple,  safe,  and  efficient.     Money - 
order  offices,  as  agents  of  the  Government,  would  receive  deposits 
in  small  sums,  ranging  from  one  dollar  upward  to  the  limit  fixed  by 
law,  which  sums  the  postmaster  would  forward  at  short  intervals  to 
the  nearest  depository  of  the  United  States  Treasury.    A  certificate, 
fixing  the  responsibility  of  the  Government,  would  be  issued  immedi- 
ately to  the  depositor  by  the  postmaster,  and  notice  thereof  would  be 
sent  either  to  the  Department  or  some  established  branch  office,  to  the 
end  that  due  entry  thereof  might  be  made  and  a  more  formal  acknowl- 
edgment forwarded  to  the  depositor  for  the  amount.    Ko    depositor 
aliould  be  allowed  in  any  one  year  to  deposit  exceeding  $300 ;  no  greater 
accumulation  of  deposits  should  be  permitted  for  any  one  depositor 
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than  $1,000;  and  no  greater  accnmalation  of  deposits  and  interest 
should  be  allowed  than  $1,500.  Meantime,  however,  the  United 
States  shonld  contract  to  pay  interest  not  exceeding  4  per  cent., 
to  be  computed  from  the  first  day  of  the  month  following  the 
deposit,  and  to  stop  upon  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
any  withdrawal  might  be  made.  Interest  should  be  computed  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  then,  if  not  drawn,  shonld  be  added  to 
the  principal.  It  would  of  course  be  necessary  to  keep  an  exact  accoant 
of  all  such  deposits,  and  of  the  expenses  incident  to  the  management 
thereof,  in  the  Treasury  Department;  also  to  make  provision  for  the 
payment  of  the  amounts  due  depositors  whenever  and  wherever  they 
might  desire  to  withdraw  them ;  and  to  allow  and  credit  to  such  accu- 
mulations a  somewhat  greater  rate  of  interest  than  that  paid  depositors, 
so  that  all  expenses  might  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  and  the  institution 
made  self-sustaining.  I  am  confident  that  the  plan  of  operations 
thus  generally  sketched  may  be  so  amplified  and  guarded  that  the  people 
could  be  efficiently  served,  and  the  Government  saved  from  all  loss  or 
expense.  The  great  ends  to  be  attained  are,  first,  absolute  security; 
secondly,  the  utmost  facilities  for  deposits,  withdrawals,  and  transfers; 
and  thirdly,  perfect  secrecy.  A  system  thus  organized  and  conducted 
would  not  only  encourage  economy  and  habits  of  saving  on  the  part  of 
all  who  might  be  in  the  way  of  earning  small  sums  of  money,  but  would 
tend  largely  to  utilize  and  keep  in  circulation  the  immense  amounts 
which  are  paid  out  for  wages  and  in  business,  and  give  every  depositor 
a  direct  interest  in  the  stability  of  the  Government.  It  would  strengthen 
our  national  finances  by  pouring  these  accumulations  into  the  Treasury, 
which,  in  turn,  by  judicious  investments,  could  afford  to  monetary  and 
banking  institutions  the  very  relief  they  now  so  eagerly  seek.  Thou- 
sands who  doubt  the  security  of  the  banks  and  savings  institutions, 
whether  private  or  organized  under  State  laws,  would  cheerfully  place 
their  surplus  money  upon  such  terms  in  the  keeping  of  the  Government 
The  extent  of  the  benefits  which  will  inure  to  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  establishment  of  this  system  will  be  best  indicated 
by  a  statement  of  the  amounts  deposited  in  existing  savings-banks 
in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  With  the  means  of  information  at 
my  command,  I  am  able  to  make  only  a  partial  statement  under  this 
head.  Congress  wisely  provided,  by  the  act  of  February  19,  1873, 
for  an  annual  report  to  be  made  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of 
the  condition  of  all  banks,  banking  companies,  and  savings-banks  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  several  States  and  Territories ;  but,  on 
application  to  that  officer,  I  have  been  informed  that  he  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  collecting  the  information  necessary  for  such  a  report,  and 
that  in  many  of  the  States  and  Territories  no  returns  are  made  by  the 
savings-banks,  either  to  the  legislature  or  any  State  officer,  and  that 
thus  they  are  left  without  any  supervision  whatever.    I  regret  that  I 
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shall  be  deprived  for  the  present  of  the  experience  and  indastry  which 
will  doabtless  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  daty  imposed  by  the 
law  referred  to. 

In  the  table  following,  the  returns  for  Massachusetts  are  brought  up 
to  the  26th  of  October,  1862  j  for  Bhode  Island,  Maine,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire,  to  the  year  1869-.'70 ;  for  Connecticut,  to  January  1, 1871 ;  for  the 
State  of  li^ew  York,  to  January  1, 1873;  and  for  California,  to  July  1, 
1872: 


Stat«. 

11 

^.9 

Nomberof 
depositors. 

Amount  dejMMh 
ited. 

Average  to 
each  depos- 
itor. 

'!VfaMn'*-finii«ttA 

172 
25 
'36 
45 

630. 246 
67,238 
39,527 
71,536 
178,000 
822,642 
58,713 

1184, 797, 313  92 
27, 067, 072  00 
10, 490, 368  00 
18,759,46100 
55,000.000  00 
285,286,621  00 
47, 784, 372  00 

1393  21 
402  55 
265  40 
262  25 
310  OO 
346  79 

Shode  laland 

Ifaine 

Nffw Hampshire   .    ..^,^w. 

Connecticat 

Kew  York 

150 

California 

1,867.802 

629.185.207  92 

Thus  seven  States  bad,  many  months  ago,  1,867,802  depositors,  and 
$629,185,207.92  on  deposit,  an  amount  greater  by  $3,476,930  than  all  the 
deposits,  including  those  of  individuals,  the  United  States,  and  United 
States  disbursing  officers,  held  by  all  the  national  banks  of  the  United 
States,  numbering  1,919,  on  the  3d  day  of  October,  1872. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  establishment  of  postal  savings  de- 
IK>8itories  upon  the  ground  that  they  would  interfere  with  and  over- 
throw the  present  savings  banks.  I  respectfully  submit  that  this  ob- 
jection is  without  foundation.  Savings  banks  were  originally  estab- 
lished by  the  benevolent  and  philanthropic  to  provide  safe  places  of 
deposit  for  the  small  savings  of  laboring  people,  and  in  the  beginning 
they  were  conducted  without  hope  of  either  profit  or  reward  other  than 
that  which  comes  from  the  consciousness  of  doing  good.  In  so  far  as 
they  have  since  been  used  for  purposes  of  speculation,  their  managers 
have  diverted  them  from  their  original  design,  and  to  that  extent  have 
abused  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  Security  is  to  be  sought  above 
all  other  considerations,  and  hence  the  spirit  of  speculation  should  be 
thoroughly  eradicated  from  their  administration.  If  savings  banks  are 
subjected  to  risks,  and  prostituted  for  purposes  of  gain  for  their  manag- 
ers, they  should  be  overthrown.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  continue 
to  be  well  and  profitably  managed,  and  pay  a  greater  rate  of  interest 
than  that  paid  by  the  Government,  they  will  in  no  wise  be  put  to 
disadvantage,  because  every  depositor  will  be  lefb  free  to  select  his  place 

of  deposit. 
Nor  can  the  national  banks  raise  a  valid  objection.    They  are  organized 

to  afford  facilities  to  the  community  by  lending  money  on  personal  se- 
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cnrity,  dealing  in  exchange,  issuing  notes,  and  receiving  deposits,  not  for 
permanent  investment,  bat  as  temporary  custodians.  Bankers  shonld  own 
the  capital  they  employ.  When  they  attempt  to  do  business  on  borrowed 
capital  they  are  operating  on  a  fictitious  credit  and  become  mere  sx>ec- 
ulators.  If  they  succeed  in  realizing  more  interest  than  they  pay  they 
make  a  profit  by  raising  the  price  of  money  above  its  value.  If  they 
do  not  succeed  in  so  doing,  then,  like  other  unfortunate  speculators  they 
fail,  and  their  creditors  become  their  dupes.  Hence  a  law  prohibiting 
the  payment  of  interest  by  the  banks  would  simply  confine  them  to  their 
legitimate  business,  and  prevent  them  from  assuming  improper  risks. 
With  the  Government  it  is  totally  different.  Its  obligations  mast  be 
met  by  resorting  either  to  loans  or  taxation,  and  in  determining  its 
choice  of  alternatives,  the  paramount  consideration  should  be  the  best 
interests  of  the  people,  whose  agent  it  is.  Sound  policy  dictates  that 
the  Government  should  lose  no  opportunity  of  borrowing  from  its  own 
people,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  an  in- 
debtedness abroad,  or  relieving  industry  and  enterprise  at  home  firom 
the  trammels  of  taxation.  But  when  the  Government  can  arrest  panic, 
restore  confidence,  call  forth  the  hoarded  treasure  of  the  country,  and 
revive  the  pursuits  of  industry,  by  a  simple  pledge  of  the  people's  credit 
for  the  people's  security,  who  will  say  that  that  pledge  should  not  be 
given? 

Another  objection  is  the  tendency  to  centralization.  To  this  I  answer, 
that,  if  to  establish  postal  savings  depositories  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter  at  once.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, such  action  would  not  be  unconstitutional,  then  the  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  their  establishment  would  on  the  whole  be  advan- 
tageous for  the  people  and  the  Government.  Since  the  National  Gov- 
ernment has  assumed  to  organize  and  control  the  banking  of  the  country, 
and  has  found  warrant  of  law  for  undertaking  the  transmission  of  the 
people's  money  through  the  mails,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  only  dis- 
charging its  whole  duty  and  completing  its  financial  work  by  providing 
for  the  safety  of  the  small  savings  of  the  industrious  and  frugal  poor. 
K,  in  addition,  it  can  be  shown  that  postal  savings  depositories  will 
serve  to  fortify  the  national  credit,  make  more  equable. the  financial 
operations  of  the  country,  cultivate  habits  of  thrift  among  the  indus- 
trial classes,  and  illustrate  the  excellence  of  our  institutions  by  protect- 
ing and  augmenting  the  accumulations  of  self-denying  toil,  and  thus  in 
time  merging  the  workman  into  the  capitalist,  the  cry  of  centralization 
cannot  be  made  to  drown  the  voice  of  the  people  in  their  demand  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  execute  for  their  benefit  the 
high  offices  enjoined  upon  it  by  the  Constitution. 

Another  objection,  more  practical,  if  not  more  tenable,  is  based  on  an 
alleged  increase  of  expenses  and  public  officers.  So  far  as  the  establish- 
ment of  savings  depositories  would  have  any  effect  upon  appoint- 
ments its  tendency  would  be  to  secure  a  better  class  of  officers  in 
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all  respects.  None  but  competent  persons  could  discharge  the  duties 
of  such  institutions,  and  no  man  or  party,  having  a  reputation  to  sus- 
tain, would  be  willing  to  commit  interests  so  important  to  unwor- 
thy hands.  The  Government  would  seek  its  principal  agents  and  em- 
ployes among  experienced  men,  wherever  they  could  be  found.  A 
numerous  force  of  additional  officers  would  not  be  required.  Many  per 
sons  already  employed  in  the  postal-service  could  be  made  to  discharge 
a  portion  of  the  required  duties.  A  force  far  less  than  that  now  needed 
in  savings-banks  would  be  sufficient,  with  the  assistance  of  the  machinery 
of  the  post-office,  to  accomplish  the  same  amount  of  work,  and  this, 
together  with  a  supervising  bureau  in  the  Post-Office  Department, 
and  the  necessary  accounting  officers  in  the  Treasury,  is  all  that 
would  be  needed.  The  fact  that  the  money-order  office,  during  the 
past  year,  received,  transmitted,  and  paid  out  nearly  $60,000,000, 
shows  how  well  that  branch  of  the  Post-Office  discharges  its  duties. 
I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  the  character  of  the  service  would  be  ele- 
vated, and  the  work  more  cheaply  and  better  done  by  Government  of- 
ficers, controlled  at  every  step  by  law,  and  punishable  by  severe  penal- 
ties in  case  of  default  or  embezzlement,  than  is  possible  under  the  pres- 
ent irresponsible  and  inefficient  mode  in  which  savings-banks  are  con- 
ducted  in  many  of  the  States. 

But  the  argument  by  example  is,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful.  Let 
ds,  then,  invoke  the  experience  of  other  nations.  The  savings-bank^ 
like  many  other  products  of  Christian  civilization,  was  perfected  piece- 
meal. An  institution  of  a  kindred  character  was  founded  at  Hamburgh 
as  early  as  1778,  and  first  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  power  of  small 
sums  contributed  by  many,  when  aggregated,  though,  it  is  stated,  its 
operations  were  confined  to  the  granting  of  deferred  annuities.  An  in- 
stitution approaching  nearer  to  the  savings-bank,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved, was  formed  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  in  1787.  The  idea,  however^ 
was  fully  developed  in  England,  and  the  honor  of  its  first  practical  ap- 
plication is  divided  among  several  persons,  all  of  whom  may  claim  to  be 
benefactors  of  their  race.  In  the  year  1798  a  friendly  society  for  the  bene- 
fit ef  women  and  children  was  established  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield,  and,  before  the  year  1801,  there  had  been  com- 
bined with  its  main  design  a  two-fold  improvement,  namely,  a  fund  for 
loans  and  a  bank  for  savings.  In  1804  the  savings-bank  was  more  regu- 
larly organized,  and  Mr.  Eardley  Wilmot,  M.  P.,  and  Mr.  Spurting  were 
appointed  trustees.  A  pnor  claim,  however,  is  raised  on  behalf  of  Bev.. 
Joseph  Smith,  of  Wendover,  who,  in  1799,  circulated  in  his  parish  pro- 
posals to  receive  deposits  during  the  summer  and  return  the  amount  at 
Christmas  with  an  addition  of  one-third  as  a  bounty.  The  first  publica- 
tion in  England  of  the  idea  of  savings-banks,  under  the  name  of  frugal- 
ity banks,  is  also  attributed  to  the  celebrated  Jeremy  Bentham  as  early 
as  1797.  The  society  next  formed  was  opened,  in  1808,  at  Bath,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  certain  ladies,  who  received  deposits 
rom  female  servants.    In  1810  the  first  savings-bank  in  Scotland  was 
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formed  by  Kev.  Henry  Dancan,  minister  of  Buthwell^  Damfriesshire ; 
and,  in  November,  1815,  the  providence  institution  of  Southampton  was 
established,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bight  Honorable  George  Bose. 
The  seeds  thus  sown  rapidly  germinated,  took  root,  and  soon  exhibited 
a  vigorous  growth.  By  the  year  1817  there  had  been  formed  no  less 
than  seventy  banks  in  England,  four  in  Wales,  and  four  in  Ireland,  by 
the  voluntary  association  of  benevolent  persons.  Parliament  then  took 
up  the  question,  and,  by  two  separate  acts,  recognized  and  organized 
banks  for  savings  in  England  and  Ireland,  and,  two  years  later,  in  Scot- 
laud.  Thenceforth  such  institutions  were  under  the  protection  saii 
guidance  of  the  law,  and  much  labor  was  expended  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
tect them  from  peculation  and  fraud  ;  notwithstanding  all  which,  it  has 
been  stated  by  competent  authority  that  between  the  years  1844  and 
1857  frauds  were  perpetrated  to  the  amount  of  £228,800.  The  effect 
was  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Confidence  was  destroyed,  and  the  dis- 
position to  economize  became  a  subject  of  ridicule.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  following : 

Table  9hotting  (he  amount  of  deposits  and  withdratcals,  and  the  capital  of  savingg-bankSf  in 
the  United  Kingdom  at  the  vnd  of  each  year ^  from  1841  to  1861,  indnewe. 


Year  ending  November  90~ 


1641, 

1843 

1843 

1844 
1845 
1846 
1647 
1648 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1859 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1856 
1659 
1860 
1861 


Total 

Exoeaa  of  withdrawals 


Deposite. 


£5,694.906 
5,789,303 
6, 397, 185 
7,166,465 
7, 153, 176 
7,300,367 
6,649,008 
5,869,749 
6,196,883 
6,363,690 
6,789,059 
7,981,177 
7,653,580 
7,400,141 
7, 188, 911 
7,741,453 
7. 581, 415 
7,901,995 
9,091,907 
9,478,585 
8,764,870 


151,908,830 


Withdrawals. 


£5,487,793 
5, 656, 160 
5,333,015 
5,716,975 
6,697,049 
7,955,654 
9, 060, 075 
^653,106 
6,50^760 
6,760,398 
6,305,566 
6,684,906 
7, 116, 330 
7,956,347 
7,654,133 
8,093,583 
8,375,095 
7,830,908 
7.335,349 
8,958,491 
9, 691, 539 


159, 313, 319 


1,014,489 


Capital  of  sarinp. 
banks  in  the 
United  Kingdon. 


£94,536,971 
S5y406,64i 
97,94i28l 
99^653,180 
30^9iQ,9i» 
31,8S1.3S 
30,39^6» 
98, 114,  IS 
98,537.010 
98,990^M 
30, 977.  CM 
31.754,901 
33.361^100 
33,73^060 
34,963,135 
34,946,013 
34,143^5(7 


36,99SvS70 
41.958,368 
41.546,4:5 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  during  the  years  1847, 1848, 1849,  and  1850 
the  withdrawals  exceeded  the  deposits  by  amounts  respectively  of 
£2,411,067,  £2,790,366,  £328,877,  and  £396,638,  and  that  in  the  years 
1854, 1855, 1856, 1857,  and  1861,  also,  the  withdrawals  largely  exceeded 
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the  deposits.  The  remarkable  fact  is  also  revealed  that,  taking  the 
whole  period  between  1841  and  1861,  when  the  increase  in  population 
in  England  and  Wales  was  4,190,496,  when  the  exports  increased 
from  £51,545,116  to  £125,102,814,  and  when  the  amount  of  wages  paid 
must  have  been  largely  increased,  the  withdrawals  actually  exceeded 
the  deposits  by  £1,014,482.  The  commercial  crisis  of  1847-'48,  and  the 
scarcity  of  money  during  the  Crimean  war,  had,  no  doubt,  a  marked 
effect  during  some  of  the  years  recorded  in  the  foregoing  table :  but  the 
general  result  can  be  accounted  for  on  no  other  theory  than  that  the 
confidence  of  the  masses  had  been  w^eakened  by  the  discovery  of 
the  enormous  frauds  above  mentioned,  the  knowledge  of  the  defects 
of  the  system,  and  the  divided  responsibility  under  which  it  was  worked. 
It  thus  became  apparent  that  a  radical  reform  must  be  effected,  other- 
wise the  usefulness  of  savings-banks  would  be  seriously  impaired.  After 
numerous  failures  a  project  for  post-office  savings-banks  was  finally 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  gave  it  his  cordial 
approval.  A  plan  having  been  finally  matured  by  Mr.  George  Chetwynd, 
and  approved  by  Mr.  Frank  Ives  Scudamore,  fixing  the  rate  of  in- 
terest at  2i  per  cent.,  it  was  carried  through  Parliament  under  the 
powerful  championship  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  became  the  law  of 
the  land  on  the  17th  dsyy  of  May,  1861.  The  details  being  approved^ 
and  the  necessary  machinery  provided,  it  went  into  effect  on  the  17th 
day  of  September  following.  The  annexed  table,  covering  its  operations 
from  that  date  until  the  31st  day  of  December,  1872,  proves  its  steady 
and  uniform  growth  and  its  triumphant  success. 

Operations  of  the  British  post-office  savings-hanks. 


a 

II 

Period. 

s 

• 

I 

• 

1 

Dtal  sum  standing  to  crc 
post-office  sayings-ban 
books  of  national  debt 
missioners  at  close  of  th 

Balance  in  hands  of  pos 
ter-genersl  after  alloirl 
charges  of  manageme 
close  of  the  year. 

in  hand  ap 
entof  depo 
tie  year. 

umber  of  poi 
ba 

1 

a 
g 

a 

otal  balance 
ble  to  paym 
at  close  oft) 

7^ 

& 

^ 

H 

H 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

From  Sept.  16. 1861.  to  Deo.  31, 1863 

2,535 

639,316 

3,114.669 

1,659.038 

35.699 

1, 694, 734 

1863 

3,991 

842,848 

3.651.309 

3,338,183 

44. 413 

3. 373, 505 

1864 

3,081 

1,110,763 

3,350,000 

4,995.663 

5.589 

5, 001. 185 

16G9 

3,381 

1,303,309 

3, 719,  on 

6^563.389 

4.387 

6,586.656 

1866 

3,507 

1,535,871 

4.400,657 

8,831.176 

85,791 

8.356.967 

1867 

3,6S9 

1,503,344 

4.643,906 

9, 867, 703 

47,690 

9. 915, 393 

1868 

3,813 

1, 757. 303 

5,333,638 

11,963,053 

Na 

11, 899, 400 

1869 

4,047 

1, 998,  o44 

S.  787. 318 

13,755,547 

19,386 

13,774,933 

1670 

4,089 

2,135,993 

5.995.181 

15,305,040 

158,888 

15^463^938 

1871 

4.335 

3,363,631 

6. 664. 639 

17, 303, 815 

166,456 

17, 470, 271 

1873 

4.607 

3, 745, 345 

7, 699. 916 

19, 559, 804 

* 

301,070 

19, 860, 874 
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Every  year  shows  an  increase  in  the  namber  and  amoant  of  de- 
posits; and  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1872^  the  total  balances 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  depositors  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
£19,860,874.  The  postmaster-general  states,  in  his  last  annual  re- 
port, that  the  cost  of  each  deposit  and  withdrawal,  including  postage, 
is  now  about  sixpence  instead  of  about  one  shilling  in  the  old 
savings-banks.  2^o  greater  triumph  was  ever  achieved  in  post-office 
management,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  in 
effecting  penny-postage. 

Post-office  savings-banks  encountered  at  every  step  the  most  Implacable 
opposition,  and  were  established  only  after  a  prolonged  straggle.  The 
same  arguments  were  brought  to  bear  against  them  that  have  been  nsed 
against  the  adoption  of  a  like  system  here.  It  was  urged  that  they  would 
be  destructive  of  the  old  savings-banks;  that  the  post-office  would 
never  be  able  to  perform  the  additional  important  duties  imposed  upon 
it ;  that  the  government  was  undertaking  a  great  risk ;  and  that  the 
scheme  was  centralizing  in  its  tendency.  They  were  opposed  by  Lord  Col- 
chester, an  ex-postmaster-general,  and  by  Lord  Monteagle,  of  Brandon, 
once  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  A  practical  trial  of  twelve  years 
has  conclusively  established  the  fallacy  of  all  the  arguments  addaced 
against  this  beneficent  measure.  i 

The  same  system,,  somewhat  simplified,  has  been  put  into  operation  in 
the  British  Australian  colonies,  In  Queensland  and  in  Canada,  with  like 
unvarying  success.  Mr.  J.  C.  Stewart,  saperintendent  of  the  post-office 
savings  banks  of  Canada,  writes,  under  date  of  October  25, 1873 : 

Post-office  savings-banks  work  smoothly  with  ns.  We  commenced  Ave  and  a  half 
years  ago  very  mach  in  the  dark,  and  we  have  had  to  work  oat  the  system  to  a  great 
extent  unaided ;  but  we  learned  to  think  out  and  reason  out  a  system  with  which  we 
are  now  weU  satisfied.  There  is  nothing  which  prevents  our  extending  it  to  eveiy 
money-order  office,  save  want  of  office  accommodation  at  the  head  office. 

Season  and  philanthrophy  being  thus  sustained  by  the  prolonged  ex- 
perience of  so  many  peoples  speaking  the  English  language,  how  can  the 
success  of  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States  be  longer  doubtful  t 
I  believe  that  the  financial  perils  through  which  we  are  now  passings 
could  have  been  mainly  averted  if  these  institutions  had  been  open 
to  receive  deposits.  The  people  of  this  country  earn  more  and  deposit 
more  than  those  of  any  other.  The  State  of  2^ew  York  alone  exhibits 
&n  aggregate  of  savings-bank  deposits  equal  to  those  of  the  whole 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  it  is  not  extrava- 
gant to  say  that  if  a  spirit  of  universal  frugality  could  be  encouraged 
by  an  assurance  of  good  faith  and  absolute  security,  the  savings  of  the 
American  people  would  soon  grow  into  such  gigantic  proportions  that 
the  voluntary  loans  of  a  single  generation  would  exceed  the  whole 
of  the  national  debt. 

I  am  clear  in  the  conviction  that  the  establishment  of  postal-savings 
depositories  will  be  found  an  eminently  wise  and  practical  measure : 
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and^  in  the  hope  of  contribating  something  to  that  end,  I  will  sab- 
mit  at  an  early  day  a  form  of  biU  embodying  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion. 

A  year  ago  I  earnestly  nrged  the  assumption  by  Government  of  the 
control  of  the  telegraph,  and  gave  at  some  length  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  such  action  would  correct  the  defects  of  the  present 
management  and  result  in  great  benefit  to  the  country.  I  also  pre- 
sented at  the  same  time  estimates  of  the  cost  of  duplicating  the  Hues 
and  apparatus  now  in  use.  There  is  no  need  of  repeating  those  rea- 
sons or  estimates.  I  desire,  however,  to  express  my  full  confidence  in 
the  soundness  of  the  former,  and  the  approximate  correctness  of  the 
latter,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  invalidate 
them.  Ample  time  has  elapsed  for  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  bearings,  but  no  points  have  been  developed  which  have 
not  already  been  considered.  One  fact  is  conspicuous  and  most  sig- 
nificant, and  that  is,  that  the  opposition  to  the  postal  telegraph  comes 
almost  entirely  from  the  telegraph  companies  and  those  directly  inter- 
ested with  them  in  sustaining  their  monopoly.  Every  intelligent  dis- 
interested observer  who  has  seen  the  working  of  the  Government  sys- 
tems abroad  gives  them  the  decided  preference. 

The  necessity  for  ^  efficient  and  cheap  mode  of  telegraphic  commu- 
nication, which  shall  be  beyond  the  control  of  private  monopolies,  and 
within  the  means  of  all,  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent.  Under  the 
present  management  the  use  of  the  telegraph  by  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple is  almost  prohibited,  by  reason  of  arbitrary  rates,  unnecessarily  high 
charges,  and  a  want  of  facilities.  This  assertion  is  verified  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  president  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  who  stated  be- 
fore a  committee  of  Congress  that,  out  of  forty  millions  of  our  popula- 
tion, only  one  million  use  the  telegraph  at  all.  This  is  certainly  an 
anomalous  condition  of  affairs  among  a  people  the  first  in  the  world  for 
intelligence  and  business  activity.  It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as 
settled  that,  while  under  the  control  of  private  companies,  whose  chief 
object  is  to  make  a  profit  for  their  stockholders,  and  whose  skill  and 
labor  are  expended  in  efforts  to  advance  the  prices  of  their  stock, 
and  to  enforce  the  highest  rates  to  which  the  public  can  be  made  to 
submit,  the  telegraph  will  never  become  a  general  medium  of  corres- 
pondence. A  Government  postal  telegraph  is  the  only  means  by  which 
the  full  benefit  of  this  great  invention  can  be  secured ;  for,  wherever 
the  telegraph  is  under  government  management,  it  is  operated  at  its 
minimum  cost,  and  the  x)eople  receive  the  benefit  in  low  rates  of  trans- 
mission and  in  greatly  extended  facilities. 

Appended  to  this  report  sCre  four  tables,  to  which  reference  may  be 
made  for  reliable  information,  derived  from  official  sources,  as  to  the 
condition,  force,  and  operations  of  various  government  telegraphs  in 
Europe.  Table  1,  kindly  furnished  by  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  in- 
ternational telegraphs  of  Switzerland,  gives  condensed  returns,  show- 
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ing  the  receipts,  ezpenditares,  and  other  details  of  European  systems. 
Table  2  gives  the  number  of  messages  (exclusive  of  press  and  news  mes. 
sages)  forwarded  from  postal-telegraph  stations  in  the  United  Kingdom 
dnring  each  month  of  1871  and  1872;  and  tables  3  and  4  give  a  like 
statement  for  each  week  and  month  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  1872 
and  1873,  respectively. 

Nature  furnishes  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  electricity.  The 
earth  and  the  atmosphere  constitute  the  never  wearying  media  of  its 
transmission.  Its  application  to  infinite  uses  is  limited  only  by  haman 
knowledge  and  ingenuity.  A  single  generation  has  filled  the  earth 
with  wonder,  and  we  are  still  on  the  mere  threshold  of  investigation. 
Successive  improvements  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  simplifica- 
tion of  telegraphic  apparatus  that  the  work  of  the  ^operator  is  no  longer 
a  mystery.  Private  lines,  connecting  the  residences  of  merchants  and 
other  business  men  with  their  stores  and  offices,  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber and  popularity;  and  so  notable  has  been  the  advance  that  elec- 
tricity is  now  called  into  daily  requisition  to  meet  the  ordinary  wants  of 
domestic  life. 

For  years  past  the  attention  of  inventors  and  scientists  has  been  at- 
tracted to  the  necessity  for  a  more  rapid  and  less  expensive  mode  of 
transmission  than  the  Morse,  which  requires  the  message  to  be  spelled 
out  by  a  slow  and  tedious  process,  at  about  the  speed  of  an  ordinary 
writer.  One  of  the  results  of  their  investigations  is  the  '<  automatto"  or 
fast  system,  now  in  operation  between  New  York  and  Washington.  This 
system  is  capable  of  a  speed  of  from  500  to  800  words  per  minute.  The 
average  of  an  expert  Morse  operator  is  not  over  25  words  per  minute. 
Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  automatic  method  can  be  made  to  ac- 
complish what  its  advocates  confidently  predict  for  it,  the  capadty  of  a 
single  wire  for  business  will  be  increased  nearly  or  quite  thirty  times. 
This  increased  capacity  may  be  again  doubled,  or  perhaps  qu^kdmpled, 
if  the  duplex  apparatus,  now  used  every  day  by  established  companies 
for  sending  messages  simultaneously  in  diflferent  directions  on  the  same 
wire,  can  be  successfully  combined  with  the  automatic  machine.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  automatic  principle.  Its 
battle  with  an  incredulous  public  ia  almost  won.  As  soon  as  it  shall  be 
thoroughly  developed  and  applied  in  practice,  the  problem  of  cheap 
telegraphy  will  be  definitively  solved. 

Experiments  by  the  French  electricians  and  inventors,  D'Arlinconrt 
and  Meyer,  in  the  direction  of  rapid  autographic  telegraphing,  have 
resulted  in  marked  improvements.  By  the  autographic  system  a/ac 
simile  of  the  message  written  by  the  sender  for  transmission  is  repro- 
duced at  the  distant  office  of  delivery,  thus  enabling  the  receiver  to 
verify  the  signature  of  his  correspondent.  Diagrams,  maps,  plans,  tarao- 
ings,  or  letters  written  in  stenographic  characters  or  in  symbols,  can 
also  be  transmitted  by  this  instrument,  and  as  the  message  or  drawing 
to  be  sent  is  itself  used  as  a  medium  of  transmission,  and  the  act  of 
sending  is  entirely  mechanical,  errors  very  rarely  occur. 
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« 

In  truth,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  electrical  and  tele- 
graphic invention*  Improved  processes  are  constantly  being  discovered, 
new  instrnments  devised,  and  new  adaptations  made ;  and  in  the  near 
fatore  the  entire  methods  and  machinery  of  telegraphic  communication 
will  be  cheai)ened  and  familiarized  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  compelled  to  assume  their  control,  in  order  to  protect  the 
I^eople  from  extortion,  and  to  secure  for  them  the  most  improved  and 
extended  facilities  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  In  this  wide  field  of 
operation  no  money-making  privilege  should  be  tolerated.  As  well 
might  a  charter  be  granted  for  the  exclusive  use  of  air,  light,  or  water ; 
as  well  might  a  price  be  set  on  the  winds  and  waves,  on  rivers  flowing 
to  the  sea,  on  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  on  the  power  which  causes  the 
seed  to  germinate  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  grow,  as  to  restrict  for 
the  sake  of  profit  the  use  of  electricity,  that  most  subtile  and  universal 
of  God's  mysterious  agents.  The  electric  telegraph  should  be  the  com- 
mon messenger  of  the  human  race,  and  no  man  or  association  of  men 
should  be  permitted  to  burden  it  with  excessive  charges.  Surely  the 
great  republic  will  not  hesitate  longer  to  follow  kingdoms  and  empires 
in  recognizing  and  protecting  the  rights  of  the  i>eople. 

There  are  now  but  two  parties  in  the  controversy  over  the  x>ostal  tele- 
graph— on  one  side  the  people,  on  the  other  the  Western  IJnion  Tele- 
graph Company.  At  a  meeting  of  the  directors,  held  on  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober last,  the  president  of  the  company,  in  his  report,  stated  its  policy, 
with  commendable  candor,  in  the  following  words : 

The  scale  of  rates  fixed  by  oompetition  on  the  most  important  rontes,  and  between 
the  principal  cities,  has  been  applied  recently  to  the  whole  conntry  east  of  the  Rocky 
Monntainsy  so  that  the  inducement  to  subscribe  capital  for  the  extension  of  competiufl; 
lineSi  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  competing  rates,  no  longer  exists.    At  the  rates 
now  established  it  is  impossible  for  any  competing  company  to  realize  profits,  and  some 
of  them  are  known  to  be,  and  all  are  believed  to  be,  operating  at  a  loss.    As  a  result, 
the  extension  of  competing  lines  has  ceased,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  capital  can  be 
found  wherewith  to  inaugurate  new  enterprises  in  any  quarter.    The  time  is  not  dis- 
tant, tbexefoTB,  when  the  Western  Union  Company  wiU  be  without  a  substantial  com- 
petitor in  the  conduct  of  a  business  which,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  growth  of 
the  last  seven  yean,  still  is  in  its  infftucy.    With  the  increase  of  lines  already  pro- 
vided and  now  in  progress,  the  capacity  of  which  the  duplex  apparatus  hereinbefore 
spoken  of  wiU  be  able  to  double  at  smaU  cost,  it  is  believed  that  the  constantly  m- 
ereasing  volume  of  business,  the  growth  of  which  will  be  stimulated  by  the  present 
low  and  uniform  rates,  can  be  successfully  handled  with  a  less  annual  investment  in 
new  o^nstmotion  than  has  heretofore  been  necessary ;  so  that  with  competition  checked 
and  in  process  of  being  extinguished,  the  percentage  of  expenses  may  be  reduced,  and 
the  patience  of  the  stockholders  be  rewarded  at  an  early  day  by  the  resumption  of 
regaUff  dividends. 

The  Western  Union  Company  has  always  contended  for  high  rates, 
and  enforced  them  with  a  strong  hand.  When  new  associations  have 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  rates,  the  Western  Union  has 
at  once  entered  the  lists  to  destroy  its  rivals,  and  in  pursuit  of  victory 
has  not  scrupled  to  use  any  device  which  the  powerful  can  employ 
aifainst  the  weak.    Failing  to  vanquish  its  adversary  in  the  open  field 
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of  fair  competition,  it  has  resorted  to  artifice,  and  trinmphed  by  making 
gold  its  weapon.  Thns  it  has  acquired,  by  lease  or  purchase,  the  lines 
of  the  American  Telegraph  Company,  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Com- 
pany, the  Chicago  and  Mississippi  Company,  and  the  California  State 
Company;  and  daring  the  past  year  it  has  obtained  control  of  the  In- 
ternational Ocean  and  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Telegraph  Companies 
by  buying  up  a  m^ority  of  their  stock.  Its  president  has  attributed  a 
loss  of  profits  in  part  to  ^'a  reduction  of  rates  rendered  necessary  by 
the  action  of  competing  companies"  along  their  lines,  and  in  "other 
sections"  to  a  similar  reduction  made  "in  order  to  equalize  rates  and 
thereby  remove  the  inducement  for  competing  lines  to  extend  still  &i- 
ther,"  thus  evincing  a  settled  purpose  to  reduce  rates  only  that  it  might 
exterminate  competing  companies  already  organized,  or  which  it  feared 
would  be  organized. 

During  seven  years  of  this  enforced  abstinence  fropi  high  dividends, 
it  is  admitted  in  the  above-mentioned  report  that  the  company  has 
realized  " net  profits"  to  the  immense  amount  of  $20,312,618;  and  that, 
after  paying  out  of  such  profits  for  dividends  to  stockholders  $4,857,239, 
for  interest  on  the  company's  bonds  $2,216,ld4,  for  its  own  stock  $4,054,483, 
for  stock  of  Gold  and  Stock  Company  $1,173,509,  for  bonds  of  Western 
Union  Company,  redeemed  and  canceled,  $974,075,  for  real  estate,  exclu- 
sive of  Broadway  and  Dey  street  property,  $318,263,  for  patent  of  Page 
and  Duplex  apparatus  $73,758,  for  sinking-fund  $249,555«  and  other 
smaller  sums,  it  managed  with  the  residue  to  effect  such  extensions  and 
purchases  as  increased  its  wires  from  70,000  to  160,000  miles.  After 
this  admirable  exposition  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  ^'  net  prof* 
its,"  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  had  not  been  placed  by  the  side  of 
it,  for  the  gratification  of  a  curious  public,  an  equally  lucid  statement  of 
the  amount  of  cash  capital  paid  in  by  the  stockholders  of  the  Western 
Union  Company,  and  of  the  companies  out  of  which  it  has  been  com- 
pounded. Elated  as  he  must  have  been  by  a  contemplation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  '^  net  profits "  had  swept  away  all  opposition, 
present  or  prospective,  President  Orton  might  well  say,  in  the  lan- 
guage quoted  from  his  report,  that ''  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the 
Western  Union  Company  will  be  without  a  substantial  competitor  in 
the  conduct  of  a  business  which,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  growth 
of  the  last  seven  years,  stiU  is  in  its  infancy." 

What  a  pleasing  prospect  for  the  people  I  Here  it  is  in  brief:  a  pow- 
erful monopoly,  unchecked  by  opposition  or  the  fear  of  it  in  the  fatare, 
has  adroitly  secured  possession  of  the  whole  country,  and  now  issues 
its  proclamation  that  henceforth  there  will  be  no  more  competition, 
no  more  reductions  of  rates,  but  always  "  regular  dividends." 

But  the  president  of  the  Western  Union  Company  did  not  exhaust 
his  candor  in  the  quotation  above  made.    He  further  declared : 

The  franks  issiied  to  Qovemment  offlcials  oonstitate  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  com- 
plimentary basineas.    The  wires  of  the  Western  Union  Company  extend  into  thirty- 
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seyen  States  and  nine  Territories  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  into  fonr 
of  the  British  Provinces.  In  all  of  them  our  property  is  more  or  less  subject  to  the 
action  of  the  national,  State,  and  municipal  authorities,  and  the  Judicious  use  of  com- 
plimentary franks  among  them  has  been  the  means  of  saving  to  the  company  many 
times  the  money-value  of  the  free  service  performed. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  report  it  is  stated  that  the  total 
complimentary  business  amounted  during  the  last  year  to  $58,000. 
Then,  assuming  the  assertion  last  cited  to  be  correct,  the  ^'judicious 
use "  of  complimentary  franks  to  the  amount  of  $19,333  secured  such 
action  or  non-action,  whichever  the  company  desired,  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  of  the  United  States  and  of  thirty-seven  States,  nine  Territories, 
and  four  Provinces,  as  was  equivalent  to  ^^  many  times  the  money-value 
of  the  free  service  performed."  Truly  a  most  <' judicious  use"  of 
patronage !  For  if  the  subsidizing  process  included  only  the  principal 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  officers  of  the  governments,  States, 
Territories,  and  Provinces  above  mentioned,  the  average  value  of  the 
'^complimentary  frank"  to  each  person  could  not  have  exceeded  $5,  or  $10 
at  the  utmost.  It  is  presumed  that  hereafter  very  few  '<  officials  "  will 
be  willing  to  accept  any  courtesy,  great  or  small,  from  the  Western 
Union  Company,  now  that  they  have  been  informed  that  the  company 
will  place  the  recipients  of  its  favors  upon  its  roll  of  retainers  and 
advertise  them  as  such. 

The  telegraph  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  postal  system  withoutfurther 
delay.  As  Congress  does  not  seem  inclined  to  exercise  the  discretion  given 
in  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  July  24, 1866,  to  appoint  appraisers  to 
value  the  "  lines,  property,  and  effects "  of  the  companies  now  in  opera- 
tion, and  as  the  Western  Union  Company  appears  to  be  unwilling  to 
make  a  voluntary  sale  at  a  fair  price,  I  recommend  that  provision  be 
made  by  law  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  the  postal  telegraph, 
and  for  the  construction  of  all  such  lines  as  may  be  needed,  under  the 
direction  of  competent  officers  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army. 
The  experience  they  acquired  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  would 
enable  them  to  do  the  work  in  the  most  economical  and  satisfactory 
manner. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  A.  J.  CEESWBLL, 

Postmaster'  Oeneral. 
The  President. 


APPENDIX. 


No.  1. — Estimates  for  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876. 

First  Assistant  Postmaster-Genekal  : 

For  compensation  to  postmasters 16, 500, 000 

For  clerks  in  post-offices 3,250,000 

For  payments  to  letter-carriers 2, 000, 000 

For  wrapping-paper 27, 000 

For  wrapping-twine 48, 000 

For  marking- stamps 9,000 

For  letter-balances 3,000 

For  rent  of  post-offices $350, 000 

Forfnel 150,000 

For  light 160,000 

For  stationery  and  other  miscellaneous  items 60, 000 

720,000 

Total  for  First  Assistant's  Bureau $12,557,000 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General: 

For  inland  transportation $15, 582, 021 

For  increase  of  compensation  on  railroad  routes 

under  act  of  March  3,  1873 525,000 

For  railway  post-office  clerks 1, 320, 014 

For  route-agents 929,035 

For  mail-route  messengers 160, 000 

For  local  agents 110,383 

For  mail-messengers 643, 533 

For  baggage-masters 1, 000 

$19, 270, 986 

For  mail  depredations  and  special  agents 160, 000 

For  mail  locks  and  keys 50, 000 

For  mail-bags  and  mail-bag  catchers 200, 000 

For  preparation  and  publication  of  post-route  maps 35, 000 

Total  for  Second  Assistant's  Bureau 19,157,986 

Third  Assistaih'  Postmaster-General: 

For  postage-stamps $118, 667 

For  stamped  envelopes  and  newspaper- wrappers 535, 424 

For  expenses  of  agency 10, 200 

P"or  postal-cards 168,270 

For  expenses  of  agency 5, 600 

$838, 161 

For  advertising 90,000 

For  registered-package  envelopes  and  seals 42, 680 

For  office-envelopes 69, 500 

For  dead-letter  envelopes 4, 585 

For  ship,  steamboat,  and  way  letters 7, 500 

For  office-furniture 6, 500 

For  fees  to  United  States  attorneys,  marshals,  clerks  of  courts, 
and  counsel  necessarily  employed  by  special  agents  of  Post- 
Office  Department,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Attorney- 
General 7,500 

For  engraving,  printing,  and  binding  drafts  and  warrants....  3, 000 

For  miscellaneous  items 2, 500 

Total  for  Third  Assistant's  Bureau 1,071,926 

Superintendent  of  foreicjn  mails  : 

For  transportation  of  foreign  mails $325, 000 

Kor  balances  due  foreign  countries 260. 000 

Total  for  office  of  foreign  mails 585,000 

Grand  total  estimate  for  expenditures 33,929,912 

IPM 
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Estimated  amoaut  provided  by  the  Department,  being  its  own  revenue, 
accruing  from  postage  and  other  sources $29,293,549 

Amount  to  be  provided  from  the  general  Treasury  to  make  the  receipts 
equal  the  expenditures,  (deficiency) 4,636,363 

Expenditures  under  special  appropriations  to  he  provided  out  of  tlie  general 
Treasury  : 
For  mail-steamship  service  between  San  Francisco,  Japan,  and 

China $1,000,000 

For  mail-steamship  service  between  United  States  and  Brazil . .        150, 000 
For  mail-steamship  service  between  San  Francisco  and  Sand- 
wich Islands 75, 000 

Total 1,225,000 

For  official  postage-stamps  for  use  during  the  fiscal  year 960, 000 

Total  to  be  provided  from  general  Treasury 6, 811, 363 

EDWARD  W.  BARBER, 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 


PostOffice  Department, 
Appointment-Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  13,  1873. 

Sir  :  Agreeably  to  your  request  I  submit  herewith  estimates  of  the 
appropriations  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875,  under 
the  following  heads,  viz : 

For  compensation  of  postmasters $6, 500, 000 

For  clerks  in  post-offices 3, 400, 000 

For  payment  of  letter-carriers 2, 000,000 

For  wrapping-paper 30, 000 

For  wrapping-twine 48,  Oi.iO 

For  marking-stamps lOyiiW 

For  letter-balances 5.  (XW 

For  rent  for  post-offices 400,  WW 

For  fuel  for  post-offices 160,000 

For  light  for  post-offices 180, (XJO 

For  stationery  and  other  miscellaneous  items 80, 000 

Total 12,813,000 

Very  respectfully,  &c., 

J.  W.  MARSHALL, 
First  Assistant  Postmaster- General 
Hon.  E.  W.  Barber, 

Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 


Post-Office  Department, 
Appointment  Office,  Washington,  D,  C,  October  13, 1873, 

Sir  :  Accompanying  this  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  statement  of 
the  estimated  expenditures,  for  the  items  named,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1875. 

The  estimate  for  compensation  to  postmasters  is  largely  increased 
over  former  estimates,  from  the  fact  that  the  sixth  biennial  adjustment 
of  postmasters'  salaries,  under  the  acts  of  July  1,  1864,  and  June  8, 
1872,  will  take  effect  July  1,  1874,  and  consequently  must  be  provided 
for  in  this  appropriation.    As  postmasters'  salaries  are,  under  the  law, 
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based  on  commiasioiis  on  business  done  at  the  respectlTe  offices  and  the 
box-rents  accruing  thereat,  it  is  apparent  that  the  amount  necessary  to 
be  appropriated  for  postmasters'  compensation  must  increase  |?ro  rata 
as  the  business  and  revenues  of  the  postal  service  increase.  For  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1871,  the  Auditor's  books  show  that  $5,028,381 
were  paid  oat  for  compensation  to  postmasters,  and  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1873,  the  amount  is,  (as  nearly  as  can  now  be  ascertained,) 
$5,725,468,  an  increase  for  the  two  years  of  $697,087.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  prospective  incretisein  the  postal  business  during  the  two 
years  from  July  1,  1873,  to  July  1,  1875,  it  is  evident  that  an  increase  of 
$774,532,  making  a  total  of  $6,500,000,  will  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  increase  in  the  item  for  compensation  to  clerks  in  post-offices 
is  tdso  made  necessary  by  the  growth  of  the  service.  The  amount  ex- 
pended for  clerks  in  post-offices  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1871,  as 
shown  by  the  Auditor's  books,  was  $2,582,084,  and,  for  the  yesir  ending 
June  30,  1873,  is  about  $2,978,014 ;  showing  an  increase  of  $306,530 
over  the  year  ending  June  30,  1871.  Hence  the  increase  asked  for  the 
year  ending  Jupe  30,  1875,  $421,386,  is  deemed  necessary  for  a  proper 
working  of  the  service. 

The  estimated  amount  required  lor  the  free-delivery  service  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1875,  is  $2,000,000.  This  sum  is  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  extension  of  the  service  to  cities  having  a  population  of 
20,000  within  the  delivery  of  their  office,  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1873, 
and  also  by  the  re-organization  and  extension  of  the  service  in  several 
of  the  principal  cities  to  adjacent  cities  and  towns. 

The  amount  expended  for  the  free  delivery  service,  including  inci- 
dental expenses,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1871,  as  shown  by  the 
Auditor's  books,  was  $1,353,926,  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1873, 
is  about  $1,419,775 ;  showing  an  increase  for  two  years  of  $55,849.  But 
the  extension  of  the  service  ordered  by  Congress  at  it«  last  session 
will  necessitate  a  greatly  increased  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1875,  over  that  ending  June  30, 1873,  and  the  sum  of  $590,- 
225  is  not  considered  exorbitant  for  that  purpose,  an  excess  of  only 
$290,225  over  the  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  which  is 
$1,700,000. 

The  estimate  for  wrapping-paper  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1875,  is 
smaller  than  that  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  while  an  increase  of  $10,00(^ 
for  wrapping-twine  over  the  estimate  for  1874  for  that  item  is  not  con- 
sidered too  great.  There  is  also  a  decrease  in  the  item  of  marking  and 
canceling  stamps,  as  compared  with  the  estimate  of  1874,  but  the  wants 
of  the  service  seem  to*  render  a  larger  estimate  necessary  for  letter- 
balances  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875. 

The  increase  of  the  estimate  for  each  of  the  items,  rent,  fuel,  and  light 
for  post-offices,  and  for  stationery  and  miscellaneous  items,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1875,  over  that  for  1874,  is  made  requisite  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  service  and  its  rapid  extension  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  is  not  regarded  as  excessive. 

The  total  amount  asked  for  is  $12,813,000. 

Accompanying  tiiis  communication  is  a  tabular  statement  giving 
more  definite  information. 

Very  respectfully,  &c., 

J.  W.  MARSHALL, 
First  Assistant  Postmaster-Oemral. 

Hon.  B.  W.  Babbeb, 

Third  Assistant  Postmaster-OeneraL 
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Estimates  of  amounU  required  to  he  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  1876. 

For  inland  transportation $15,878,821 

For  increase  of  compensation  on  railroad  roates,  under  act  of  3d  March, 

1873 535,000 

For  railway  post-ofiQce  clerks 1,382,873 

For  ronte-agents 973,276 

For  mail-ronte  messengers 160, 000 

For  local  agents 120,  000 

For  mail-messengers 643,533 

For  baj^gage-masters 1,000 

For  mail  depredations  and  special  agents 170, 000 

For  mail-locks  and  keys 50,000 

For  mail-bags  and  mail-bag  catchers 200, 000 

For  preparation  and  publication  post-route  maps 35, 000 

20, 149, 503 

JOHN  L.  ROUTT, 

Second  Assistant  Postnmster-Oenerah 
OCTOBBB  8, 1873. 


Post-Offioe  Depabtment, 
Office  op  the  Seoond  Assistant  Postmasteb-Genebal, 

Washington^  D.  C,  October  8,  1873. 

Deab  Sib  :  Herewith  please  find  estimates  of  the  amounts  necessary 
to  be  appropriated  for  inland  transportation  and  the  items  incident 
thereto  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875.  An  accompanying 
table  shows  the  annual  cost  of  the  service  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1871, 1872,  and  1873,  with  the  appropriation  for  1874,  the  esti- 
mates for  1876,  and  the  percentage  of  increase  from  year  to  year.  By 
this  table  it  appears  that  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  inland  transporta- 
tion for  1872  over  1871  was  9  per  cent. ;  for  1873  over  1872,  8^  per  cent. ; 
and  of  the  appropriation  for  1874  over  the  cost  for  1873,  8|  per  cent. 
The  estimate  for  1875,  however,  is  only  7  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  sum 
appropriated  for  1874;  and  this  ratio  of  increase  is  applied  both  to  the 
regular  appropriation  under  the  head  of  <^  inland  transportation,"  and  to 
the  $500,000  provided  by  the  act  of  3d  March,  1873,  expressly  "  for  in- 
crease of  compensation  for  the  transportation  of  mails  on  railroad 
routes,"  which  will  require,  of  course,  to  be  repeated,  as  the  increased 
rate  of  compensation  will  apply  as  well  to  subsequent  years  as  to  the 
current  year.  This  reduced  rate  of  increase  is  adopted  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  increase  of  the  aggregate  length  of  railroad  routes — the 
most  prolific  source  of  expense — has  been  less  during  the  past  than 
during  the  previous  year,  the  falling  off  being  the  difference  between 
8,077  miles  increase  in  1872  and  5,540  miles  increase  in  1873,  a  difference 
of  2,531  miles.  From  this,  as  well  as  from  the  existing  stringency  in 
monetary  affairs,  it  is  presumed  that  the  progress  of  the  railroad  system 
of  the  country  will  be  so  far  restrained  as  to  justify  this  diminished 
ratio  of  increase  in  the  estimate  lor  1875. 

In  the  item  for  railway  postofiice  clerks,  the  rate  of  increase  for  1874 
over  1873  is  26J  per  cent.  The  estimate  for  1875  is  only  10  per  cent, 
over  1874,  the  diminished  rate  of  increase  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
railway  post-office  system  will  have  been  so  far  perfected  by  the  expi- 
ration of  the  current  fiscal  year  as  to  render  advisable  a  less  rapid 
extension  of  the  service  in  future. 
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On  other  items  incidental  to  railroad  service,  viz :  route  agents. mail- 
route  messengers,  local  agents,  mail-messengers,  and  baggage-inat^^re, 
the  average  rate  of  increase  for  1874  over  1873  is  13.97  per  cent.,  while 
the  estimate  for  1875  is  only  7.78  per  cent,  over  the  appropriation  for 
1874. 

The  estimate  for  mail-bngs  and  catchers  is  $200,000,  the  same  as  the 
estimate  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  although  Congress  reduce  the 
amount  to  $180,000,  supposing,  no  doubt,  that  the  abolition  of  the 
franking  privilege  would  occasion  a  reduction  of  this  item  of  expense. 
Experience,  however,  so  far,  is  in  conflict  with  this  expectation,  the 
quantities  used  since  1st  July  last  exceeding  those  required  for  a  cor- 
responding period  in  any  former  year. 

The  estimate  for  mail  locks  and  keys  is  increased  $10,000,  to  provide 
for  the  additional  expense  of  substituting  new  for  old  locks  and  keys 
now  nearly  worn  out  on  all  the  street  letter-boxes  connected  with  the 
free-delivery  system,  and  on  account  of  new  patterns  necessary  for  ex- 
clusive use  on  registered-letter  mails. 

The  appropriation  for  special  agents  and  mail  depredations  for  1873 
was  $156,950.  This  amount,  less  $1,916.98,  was  expended  for  the  sala- 
ries, per  diem,  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  47  special  agents. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  current  year,  the  extension  of  the  mail  service 
into  new  territory,  rendering  imperative  the  necessity  for  extended 
oversight  thereof,  the  number  was  increased,  and  55  are  now  employed. 
No  abatement  of  this  force  being  practicable,  the  estimate  for  1875  is 
placed  at  $170,000. 

The  estimate  for  1875  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  post- 
route  maps  is  placed  at  $36,000,  against  $27,000  appropriated  for  the 
current  year.  This  inci'ease  is  consequent  ui>on  the  growing  demand 
by  leading  post-offices,  special  agents,  members  of  Congress,  and  vari- 
ous public  institutions,  for  the  maps  already  published  and  others  now 
in  course  of  preparation,  necessitating  additions  to  the  working  force 
of  the  topographer's  office,  and  also  the  expense  necessary  for  the  repro- 
duction by  photo-lithography  of  manuscript  maps  of  the  new  States 
and  Territories,  the  surveys  of  which  are  so  incomplete  and  inaecurate 
as  to  forl)id  for  the  present  the  engraving  of  elaborate  plates. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  estimates  for  all  of  the  above-mentioned 
items  for  1875  is  $20,149,503,  against  $18,764,941  appropriated  for  1874^ 
an  average  excess  of  7.38  per  cent. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  L.  RODTT, 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster- OeneraL 

Hon.  J.  A.  J.  Crbswell, 

Postmaster-  OeneraL 


Post-Office  Department, 
Office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

Washington^  D.  C,  October  8, 1873. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  the  9th  July  last,  I  submit 
herewith  estimates  of  the  amounts  required  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875,  for  inland  mail  transportation  and  items 
incident  thereto,  with  a  table  showing  the  inlsrease  and  decrease  per 
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cent,  between  the  expenditures  for  the  years  1871,  1872,  and  1873,  the 
appropriations  for  1874,  and  the  estimates  for  1875.  I  inclose  also  a 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  Postmaster-General,  setting 
forth  the  reasons  which  have  governed  me  in  determining  the  amounts 
proper  to  be  appropriated  for  1875  for  the  several  items  embraced  in  the 
list. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  L.  ROUTT, 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster- General, 
Hon.  E.  W.  Barber, 

Third  Assistant  Postmaster- General. 
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Post-Offioe  Department, 
Ofpiob  of  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-Generajl, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  20, 1873, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  tables  showing : 

1.  Estimate  of  the  expenditures  and  revenue  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 

2.  Eeceipts  and  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1873,  compared  with  previous  years. 

3.  Statement  in  detail  showing  payments  charged  to  miscellaneous 
account. 

4.  Estimate  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Post-Office  Department  June 
30,  1873,  not  yet  adjusted. 

5.  Receipts  and  disbursements  at  Treasury  depositories  on  account 
of  the  Post- Office  Department. 

6.  Eeceipts  and  disbursements  at  depository  post-offices  on  account 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

7  and  8.  Number  and  value  of  postage-stamps,  stamped  envelopes, 
and  newspaper-wrappers  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1873. 

9.  Increase  of  same  over  preceding  fiscal  year. 

10.  Number  and  value  (actual  or  nominal)  of  dead-letters  received 
and  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 

In  respect  to  the  amount  estimated  as  required  for  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year,  your  attention  is  invited  to  the  remarks  made 
by  the  First  and  Second  Assistant  Postmasters-General  in  their  reports, 
which  show  the  necessity  for  the  sums  required  by  their  bureaus,  and 
to  the  following  detailed  statement  concerning  the  various  appropria- 
tions asked  for  by  this  Office. 

ADHESIVE  POSTAGE-STAMPS. 

The  number  of  postage-stamps  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 

30,1873,  was 601,931,520 

Add  11  per  cent.,  rate  of  increase  over  preceding  year 66, 212, 467 

Oives  estimated  issue  of  ordinary  stamps  for  fiscal  year  ending  Jun6  30, 

1874,  as 668,143,987 

Add  11  per  cent,  for  increase  as  before 73,495,838 

Gives  estimated  issue  of  ordinary  stamps  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1875,  as 741,639.825 

Add  for  official  stamps  for  Executive  Departments 50, 000, 000 

Gives  estimated  total  issue  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875,  as 791, 639, 825 

Cost  of  manufacturing  that  number,  at  present  contract  price,  14.99  cents 

per  thousand $118,667  00 

In  the  above  estimate  the  issues  of  ordinary  stamps  for  the  year  ended 
June  30, 1873,  and  the  increase  of  that  over  the  previous  year,  are  taken 
as  a  thoroughly  safe  basis  of  calculation.  For  the  official  stamps  no 
reliable  data  is  obtainable,  although,  judging  from  the  issues  already 
made,  the  number  will  not  vary  greatly  from  50,000,000. 

STAMPED  ENVELOPES  AND  NEWSPAPER  WEAPPERS. 

The  cost  of  stamped  envelopes  and  newspaper  wrappers  issued  during  year 

ended  June  30,  1873,  was $426,836  66 

Add  12  per  cent.,  rate  of  increase  over  preceding  year 51,  J20  40 

Gives  estimated  cost  for  year  ending  June  30, 1874 78, 057  06 

Add  12  i)er  cent,  as  before 57, 366  85 

Gives  estimated  cost  for  year  ending  June  30, 1875 535,423  91 
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The  contract  under  which  stamped  envelopes  and  newspaper-wrappers 
are  being  furnished  is  for  four  years,  and  will  expire  September  30, 1874. 
The  issues  for  three-quarters  of  the  next  fiscal  year  will  tlierefore  be 
under  a  new  contract ;  but,  as  the  rates  in  the  present  contract  are  con- 
sidered fair  and  reasonable,  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  a  change 
in  prices. 

For  the  aggregate,  the  same  basis  is  taken  as  in  the  estimate  for 
pos(;age-stamps,  namely,  the  cost  for  tlie  year  ended  June  30,  1873,  and 
the  increase  or  that  over  the  preceding  year. 

Considering  the  steady  growth  of  the  business  of  the  country,  and 
the  advantages  in  the  use  of  stamped  envelopes'^ over  postage-stamps, 
an  annual  increase  of  12  per  cent,  cannot  be  regarded  as  excessive. 

POSTAGE-STAMPS  AND    STAMPED -ENVELOPE  AGENCY. 

Salaries  of  distributing  agent  and  assistants $d,700  00 

Incidental  expenses  of  agency 1, 500  00 

10, 200  00 

The  number  of  persons  at  present  employed  for  the  distribution  of 
stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  &c.,  is  five,  viz :  an  agent,  whose  salary  is 
$2,500  per  annum  ;  one  clerk,  at  $1,800 ;  two  clerks,  at  $1,600 ;  and  one 
at  $1,200.  This  force  is  deemed  sufficient  for  the  i)robable  needs  of  the 
service  during  1874-'75,  and  no  increase  is  estimated  for. 

The  incidental  expenses  consist  of  the  expenses  of  the  agent  when 
required  to  visit  the  Department,  or  while  absent  from  New  York  in 
making  any  investigations  ordered  by  this  Office;  also  the  expenses  of 
agents  ordered  to  make  investigations  in  connection  with  the  issue  of 
stamps  or  stamped  envelopes. 

*  POSTAL  CARDS. 

The  period  since  the  introduction  of  postal  cards,  on  the  1st  of  May 
last,  has  been  too  short,  and  the  demand  too  irregular,  to  furnish  an; 
strictly  reliable  data  on  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  future  needs.    The 
total  number  of  cards  issued  during  the  five  months  up  to  the  1st 
October  was  64,302,300;  but  this  number  was  doubtless  far  in  excess 
that  actually  used,  which  is  not  ascertainable. 

The  Department  completed  its  first  supply  to  all  the  principal  offices 
about  the  1st  of  August,  and,  assuming  that  this  left  a  sufficient  ^^  car- 
rying stock''  in  the  hands  of  postmasters  and  the  public  at  that  time, 
the  subsequent  issues  may  be  taken  as  some  indication  of  the  real  de- 
mand. 

The  following  estimate  is  therefore  made  on  the  basis  of  the  issues 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September : 

Number  issued  daring  Angast  and  September  1873 18, 227, 300 

Total  for  current  fiscal  year,  at  same  rate 109,396,800 

Add  10  per  cent,  for  increase  of  next  year 10,939,680 

Gives  estimated  number  for  next  fiscal  year 120,300,180 

Cost  of  that  number, at  f  1.391  per  1,000 $168,269  88 

POSTALOAED  AGENCY. 

Salaries  of  agent  and  assistants $4,600  00 

Incidental  expenses  of  agency 1,000  OC 

5,600  00 
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At  present  there  are  employed  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  connection 
with  the  inspection  and  distribution  of  postal  cards,  an  af^ent,  at  a  salary 
of  $2,000  per  annum,  and  two  clerks,  at  $1,200  each.  This  number  is 
thought  to  be  sufficient  for  the  prospective  increase  in  issues  during  the 
next  iiscal  year,  but  I  would  recommend  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  one 
of  the  clerks,  making  the  force  sta^ud :  the  agent^  $2,000 ;  one  clerk, 
$1,400,  and  one  clerk,  $1,200. 

The  remarks  under  the  heard  of  " postage-stamp  and  stampeden- 
velope  agency  ^  as  to  incidental  expenses  will  apply  also  to  the  appro- 
priation requested  for  this  agency. 

ADVERTISING. 

This  item  covers  advertisements  for  proposals  for  carrying  the  mails, 
for  unclaimed  letters  at  post-offices,  and  for  proposals  for  supplies  of  all 
kinds. 

Heretofore,  contracts  for  supplies  have  been  made  for  two  years  or 
more,  but  under  the  operation  of  a  resolution  of  Congress  approved 
January  31,  1868,  the  term  of  such  contracts  is  limited  to  one  year.  In 
view  of  this  fact  a  considerable  increase  in  this  item  of  expenditure  is 
expected. 

The  payments  made  for  this  purpose  were : 

During  the  fiscal  year  endedjune  30,  1869 $79,565  41 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1870 66,571  80 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1871 57,459  80 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1872 53,112  33 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1873 81,412  60 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  is 70, 000  00 

Ou  account  of  the  fact  stated  above,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  estimate 

the  amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875,  as 95, 000  00 

BEGISTEBED-PAGKAOE  ENYELOPES  AND  SEALS. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  required  for  use  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1875  : 

4,000,000  registered-package  envelopes,  at  $9.17  per  M $36,680  00 

4.000,000  registered-package  seals,  at  $1.50  per  M 6,000  00 

42,680  00 

Tlie  estimate  of  cost  is  based  on  the  prices  now  paid  for  the  envel- 
opes and  seals.  This  is  done  for  the  reason  that,  although  the  present 
contract  for  package-envelopes  will  expire  June  30, 1874,  it  is  not  prob- 
able there  will  be  any  material  change  in  the  price. 

Although  the  number  of  registered  letters  increases  each  year,  I 
haveonly  asked  for  a  number  of  package-envelopes  and  sealsequal  to  that 
estimated  as  required  for  use  during  the  current  iiscal  year.  Improve- 
ments in  the  system  are  contemplated,  whereby  the  necessity  for  a 
much  greater  number  of  package-envelopes  and  seals  than  the  number 
of  registered  letters  transmitted  will  be  obviated.  Begistered  pouches, 
with  locks  specially  constructed  for  the  service,  are  to  be  sent  direct 
from  one  large  office  to  another,  carrying  all  the  registered  mail  between 
those  offices.  It  is  also  proposed  to  transmit  a  registered  letter  from 
the  mailing  office  to  the  delivery  office  in  the  package-envelope  in  which 
it  is  placed  at  the  mailing  office,  instead  of  having  the  package  opened 
at  each  distributing  office,  and  a  new  one  used  for  further  transmis- 
sion, as  is  now  the  case.  By  these  means,  while  the  number  of  regis- 
tered letters  will,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  celerity  and  security  in 
their  transmission,  probably  be  largely  increased,  the  number  of  pack- 
age envelopes  and  seals  now  estimated  for  will  doubtless  be  ample  to 
cover  the  growth  of  the  business. 
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POST-OFFICE  ENVELOPES. 

Namber  of  official  enyelopes  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 

1873   14,1»0.590 

Add20f  percent.,  rate  of  increase  over  preceding  year 2,^6, 1(& 

Gives  estimated  issue  for  year  ending  June  30,1674 17,106,695 

Add  same  rate  of  increase 3,642,031 

Gives  estimated  issue  for  year  ending  June  30, 1875 20,648,726 

—        '  —- 

Estimated  cost  of  same  at  present  contract  prices $69,500  59 

The  above  figares  explain  themselves.  The  large  increase  in  the  nam- 
ber of  envelopes  is  due  mainly  to  the  rapidly-increasing  popularity  of 
the  registry  and  money-order  systems,  for  the  business  of  which  these 
envelopes  iind  their  principal  use. 

The  contract  from  which  the  prices  are  taken  expires  July  1,  1874, 
and  it  is  not  believed  that  envelopes  of  equally  good  quality  with  those 
now  used  can  be  obtained  at  much,  if  any,  cheaper  rates. 

DEADLETTEB  ENVELOPES. 

Number  of  dead  letters  returned  to  writers  during  fiscal  year  ended  June 

30,1873 1,796,952 

Add  17^  per  cent.,  rate  of  increase  over  preceding  year 314, 467 

Gives  estimated  number  for  year  ending  June  30, 1874 2,  111,  419 

Add  17^  percent,  increase  as  before 369,49^ 

Also  add  5  per  cent,  for  loss  of  envelopes  by  misdirection 1^,  046 

Gives  estimated  number  of  dead-letter  envelopes  required  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1875 2,604,963 

The  cost  of  which,  at  present  contract  prices,  will  be $4,584  73 

The  number  of  dead  letters  to  be  returned  to  the  writers  thereof  in- 
creases annually  in  about  the  ratio  stated  in  the  above  table.  A  fur- 
ther increase  of  5  per  cent,  is  added  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  being 
found  that,  owing  to  various  causes,  about  that  percentage  of  envelopes 
are  spoiled  by  misdirection,  &c. 

The  cost  is  calculated  on  present  contract  prices.  Although  this  con- 
tract will  expire  August  10, 1874,  the  rate  now  paid  ($1.76  per  1,000)  is 
so  reasonable  that  no  material  reduction  therefrom  is  anticipated. 

SHIP,  STEAMBOAT,  AND  WAY  LETTERS. 

This  appropriation  is  required  to  pay  masters  or  owners  of  vessels  not 
employed  in  carrying  the  United  States  mails,  for  letters  brought  in 
their  vessels  and  delivered  to  post-offices  at  \yoTts  of  arrival,  and  from 
thence  transmitted  in  the  mails.  (See  sections  166,  222,  223,  and  224  of 
act  approved  June  8,  1872.) 

There  is  no  reliable  data  from  which  the  amount  required  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  can  be  estimated,  as  the  payments  vary  from  year  to  year, 
having  been— 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1869 $i?,076  35 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1870 9,247  :j9 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1871 10,716  45 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  Juuo  30,  1872 7,011  (^ 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873 4,259  96 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1^4,  is 10,000  00 

I  therefore  estimate  the  amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 

1875,a8 7,500  00 
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OFFICE  FURNITURE. 

The  appropriation  asked  for  under  this  head  is  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  postmasters  at  small  offices  to  purchase  desks  or  cases  for  the 
safe-keeping  of  letters.    (Section  33,  regulations  of  1873.) 

The  amounts  expended  for  this  purpose  were : 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1869 $2,284  65 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1870 2,198  37 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1871 — .  3,211  51 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30, 1872 6,535  58 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873 6, 368  57 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  is 6, 500  00 

In  consideration  of  the  data  above  noted  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
required  for  the  next  fiscal  year  the  sum  of $6,500  00 

FEES  TO  UNITED  STATES  ATTORNEYS,  MARSHALS,  OLEBKS  OF  imiTED 

STATES  COURTS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

The  payments  made  ancler  this  head  vary  from  year  to  year  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  service.    The  following  table  shows  that — 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1869,  there  was  expended $6, 758  74 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30,  1870,  there  was  expended 8, 965  10 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30,  1871,  there  was  expended 6, 431  55 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1872,  there  was  expended 5, 141  76 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873,  there  was  expended 0, 480  76 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  was 7, 500  00 

Amount  estimated  for  the  next  fiscal  year |7, 500  00 

ENGRAVING,  PRINTING,    AND   BINDING  DRAFTS  AND  WARRANTS. 

This  item  covers  the  expense  of  furnishing  the  drafts  and  warrants 
used  in  collecting  amounts  due  by  postmasters,  and  in  making  pay- 
ments to  the  creditors  of  the  Department.  Being  printed  from  steel 
plates,  the  work  is  not  done  by  the  Congressional  Printer. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  cnrrent  year  is 13,500  00 

Amount  estimated  as  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1875,  is. . .     3, 000  00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Under  the  head  of  this  appropriation  are  charged  the  small  items  of 
necessary  expense  not  included  in  any  regular  appropriation.  The  ex- 
penditures have  varied,  during  the  past  four  years,  from  $80  to  $2,000. 
The  amount  appropriated  for  the  current  year  is  $2,500.  It  is  estimated 
that  not  more  than  that  sum  will  be  needed  during  the  next  fiscal  year, 
and  I  have  therefore  asked  for  a  like  amount,  viz,  $2,500. 

There  was  appropriated  for  the  service  of  this  Bureau  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  the  sura  of  $1,046,763.  The  foregoing  estimates  show 
that  $1,076,926  will  be  needed  for  tbe  next  fiscal  year;  an  increase  of 
$30,1113,  about  2J  per  cent.,  although  the  increase  in  the  demand  for 
postage  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  newspaper  wrappers,  and  postal 
cards,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  the  largest  part  of  the  sum  asked 
for  is  required,  is  estimated  at  from  10  to  12  per  cent. 

The  following  r6sum6  shows  the  operations  of  the  different  divisions 
of  this  Bureau  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  together  with  the  need  for  a 
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larger  clerical  force  in  some  of  them,  conseqaent  on  the  growth  of  the 
service  which  entails  greater  labor  in  keeping  accounts,  paying  credit- 
ors, furnishing  stamps,  &c.,  exercising  control  over  the  registered-letter 
system,  and  receiving  and  sending  out  dead  letters. 

DIVISION  OF  FINANCE. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873,  the  books  of  this  division 
show  that.  2,983  contracts,  and  5,438  orders  of  the  Postmaster-General 
for  mail-service  were  entered ;  26,856  reports  of  the  Auditor  for  pay  of 
mail-contractors,  special,  blank,  stamp,  postal-card,  and  mail-lock  agents, 
and  other  creditors  of  the  Department  were  examined,  compared,  and 
the  calculations  thereof  verified ;  orders  for  recognition  of  mail-service 
were  modified  on  discovery  of  errors,  and  the  amounts  of  all  entered  od 
the  ledgers. 

Warrants  to  the  number  of  8,005,  representing  $9,709,737.85,  and 
18,898  drafts,  amounting  to  $2,754,891.63,  were  issued  and  posted ;  pay- 
ments on  account  of  previous  fiscal  years  being  kept  separate  from  those 
of  last  year. 

The  weekly  accounts  of  receipts  and  disbursements  at  thirty-nine 
Treasury  depositories  were  examined,  verified,  and  entered,  and  the  cor- 
respondence in  connection  therewith  attended  to. 

The  monthly  and  quarterly  accounts  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
at  178  depository  draft  post-offices  were  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
as  were  also  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  deposit-accounts 
of  3,702  depositing  post-offices,  their  certificates  of  deposit  credited, 
and  quarterly  statement  of  balances  forwarded  to  each. 

In  addition,  the  general  mail  for  the  entire  Bureau  was  opened,  the 
letters  classified,  indexed,  and  referred  to  the  proper  division,  and  when 
replied  to  ^led  for  preservation.  Letters  on  subjects  not  properly  be- 
longing to  any  particular  division  were  answered  by  this,  and  all  corre- 
spondence sent  out  from  the  Bureau  copied  and  properly  entered  on 
the  record  ledger. 

DIVISION  OF  POSTAGE-STAMPS  AND  STAMPED  ENVELOPES. 

The  number  of  adhesive  postage-stamps  issued  to  postmasters  for 
sale  to  the  public  during  the  year  was  601,931,520,  valued  at  $16,681 ,189  ; 
of  stamped  envelopes,  plain,  65,014,600,  valued  at  $1,722,512;  of 
stamped  envelopes  bearing  a  "  return  request,''  62,201,250,  valued  at 
$1,544,567.50 ;  of  newspaper- wrappers,  13,956,750,  valued  at  $140,567.50 ; 
and  of  postal  cards,  31,094,000,  valued  at  $310,940 ;  making  a  total  num- 
ber of  764,198,120,  and  a  total  value  of  $20,399,776.  The  increase  in 
the  value  of  issues  over  the  preceding  year  was  $1,329,148,  or  6.97  per 
cent. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  were  distributed  prior  to  the  close 
of  the  year,  for  use  after  July  1,  official  postage-stamps  and  stamped 
envelopes  as  follows :  to  the  Executive,  4,650  stamps,  valued  at  $150 ;  to 
the  State  Department,  60,495  stamps,  valued  at  $20,749.70 ;  to  the  Treas- 
ury, 6,317,500  stamps,  valued  at  $200,000 ;  to  the  War  Department, 
440,500  stamps,  and  587,100  stamped  envelopes  and  wrappers,  valued  at 
$26,585  ;  to  the  Navy  Department,  160,830  stamps,  valued  at  $8,509}  to 
the  Inteiior  Department,  970,475  stamps,  valued  at  $50,261 ;  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  55,400  stamps,  valued  at  $3,750 ;  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  135,000  stamps,  valued  at  $6,530  j  to  the  Post-Office  De- 
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partineiit,  for  use  of  its  various  bureaus,  &c,,  974,000  stamps,  valued  at 
$53,310,  and  to  postmasters,  4,536,610  stamps  aud  4,354,750  stamped  en- 
velopes, valued  at  $267,103.50 ;  making  a  total  of  13,655,460  stamps, 
valued  at  $494,974.70,  aud  4,941,850  stamped  envelopes  aud  wrappers, 
valued  at  $141,973.50;  or,  18,597,310  stamps,  envelopes,  and  wrappers, 
valued  at  $636,948.20. 

In  calculating  the  value  of  both  ordinary  and  official  stamped  envel- 
opes and  wrappers,  only  the  postage  or  net  value  is  taken  into  account. 

There  were  also  issued  within  the  year  2,142,000  registered-package 
envelopes,  14,120,340  post-office  envelopes,  and  1,079,100  dead-letter 
envelopes ;  total,  17,341,400. 

The  total  number  of  requisitions  filled  was  209,236,  as  follows :  for 
ordinary  postage-stamps,  78,209  ;  for  official  postage-stamps,  17,168 ;  for 
ordinary  stamped  envelopes  and  wrappers,  plain,  40,073 ;  for  "  special 
request''  stamped  envelopes,  27,964,  (embracing  42,791  different  <*  re- 
quests;") for  official  stamped  envelopes,  &c.,  219;  for  postal  cards,  1,686 ; 
for  registered-package  envelopes,  21,912 ;  and  for  post-office  envelopes, 
22,105. 

The  number  of  packages  of  ordinary  postage-stamps  forwarded  wa« 
78,221 ;  of  official  postage-stamps,  17,223 ;  of  ordinary  stamped  envel- 
o[)es  and  wrappers,  "  plain,"  48,593 ;  ''  request,"  39,816 ;  of  official 
stamped  enveloi^es,  &c.,  29 ;  of  postal  cards,  2,782  ;  of  registered-pack- 
age envelopes,  23,010;  and  of  post-office  envelopes,  55,262;  total, 
264,936,  all  of  which  were  registered. 

The  losses  in  the  mails  during  the  year  amounted  to  only  $67.45,  and 
consisted  of  three  packages  of  postage-stamps  valued  at  $59,  with  one 
package  of  stamped  envelopes  valued  at  $8.45.  These  are  by  far  the 
smallest  losses  of  the  kind  ever  occurring  in  any  previous  year. 

In  the  record  of  work  performed,  as  stated  above,  will  be  found  the 
number  of  requisitions  for  postage-stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  &c.,  and 
X>08tal  cards  tilled,  and  the  number  of  packages  used  in  transmitting 
the  same.  These  figures  apply  equally  well  to  the  labors  of  the  stamp 
and  postal  card  agencies  of  this  division,  and  I  am  glad  to  bear  witness 
to  the  zeal  and  efficiency  with  which  both  agents  have  performed  the 
duties  devolving  on  them.  Each  has  promptly  filled  every  order  and 
manifested  the  utmost  care  for  the  interests  of  the  Department,  not 
only  in  immediate  attention  to  requisitions,  but  also  in  supervising  the 
manufacture  of  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  newspaper- wrappers,  and 
postal  cards. 

This  division  is  among  the  most  important  under  my  charge.  From 
its  operations  are  derived  almost  the  entire  postal  revenue,  amounting 
to  over  twenty  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Its  dealings  with  over 
33,000  postmasters,  of  whose  accounts  it  furnishes  the  basis,  call  for  a 
sysU^.m  that  will  admit  of  no  fault  in  the  execution  of  its  details.  Every 
stamp  is  charged  as  soon  as  the  order  is  given  at  the  Department  for 
its  supply,  and  must  be  closely  followed  until  its  proceeds  are  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for.  The  proper  filling  of  a  postmaster's  requisition, 
in  kind,  numbei:,  and  amount,  is  a  matter  requiring  the  exercise  of  great 
care  and  judgment;  governed  by  the  relative  demands  of  the  several 
rates  of  posUige,  the  average  sales  of  the  office,  the  amount  and  charac- 
ter of  stock  on  hand,  the  sufficiency  of  the  postmaster's  official  bond| 
aud  the  proper  rendition  of  his  accounts  to  the  Auditor. 

The  labor  of  this  division  has  been  largely  increased  within  the  past 
few  months  by  the  introduction  of  postal  cards  and  official  stao^s  and 
envelopes,  aud  the  inordinate  increase  of  the  regular  stamps  and  envel- 
opes.   The  clerical  force  numbers  29 ;  has  not  been  enlarged  to  a  degree 
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corresponding  with  the  work,  and  the  new  daties  imposed  have  been 
performed  only  by  the  most  extraordinary  effort.  The  necessity  for 
additional  clerks,  asked  for  in  the  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  will 
be  apparent  on  consideration  of  the  above  recited  facts. 

DIVISION    OF  BEGISTEBED  LETTERS. 

Hitherto  comparatively  little  attention  ha«  been  paid  to  the  system 
of  registering  letters.  Ko  statistics  have  been  collected,  and,  couse- 
qneutly,  nothing  is  definitely  known  regarding  its  past  operations,  save 
that,  judging  by  the  number  of  package-envelopes  and  seals  issued,  the 
yearly  increase  in  its  use  has  been  considerable. 

In  order  to  not  only  meet  the  wants  of  the  public,  but  also  to  obtain 
reliable  data  for  the  information  of  the  Department,  the  system  has 
been  modified,  more  certain  and  speedy  transmission  endeavored  to  be 
attained,  reports  required  quarterly  from  postmasters,  and  the  details 
of  the  working  of  the  whole  branch  put  under  the  immediate  charge  of 
a  division  created  for  the  purpose. 

The  many  handlings  which  heretofore  have  retarded  the  transmission 
of  a  registered  letter  will,  under  the  operation  of  the  revised  system,  be 
materially  lessened.  All  such  letters  passing  between  large  offices  will, 
in  a  short  time,  be  sent  direct  in  a  special  pouch  which  can  be  opened 
by  none  but  the  mailing  and  receiving  offices,  and  a  further  improve- 
ment, by  which  no  registered  package  will  be  opened  until  it  reaches 
the  place  of  delivery,  is  contemplated.  When  these  reforms  take  eflfect 
not  only  will  the  rapidity  of  transmission  be  increased,  but  the  certainty 
and  safety  of  delivery  facilitated.  These,  of  themselves,  will  be  of  ben- 
efit by  increasing  public  confidence  in  the  system,  and  will  doubtless 
prove  valuable  auxiliaries  in  augmenting  its  receipts.  Besides,  the 
number  of  package-envelopes  required  will  then  be  no  greater  than  the 
number  of  letters  registered,  and  the  eicpense  be  made  commensurate  to 
the  receipts. 

To  exercise  the  proper  supervision  over  the  system,  and  keep  the 
records  of  the  number  of  letters  transmitted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  em- 
ploy a  larger  clerical  force  on  the  work.  None  can  be  spared  from  other 
divisions  of  this  Bureau,  and  I  am  therefore  compelled  to  ask  that  at 
least  two  additional  clerks  be  employed  as  soon  as  possible  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  preparation  of  the  necessary  books  and  the  keeping  of  the 
records  will  occupy  their  entire  time  and  attention,  leaving  the  duty  of 
replying  to  correspondents  and  instructing  officials  to  the  clerk  in  charge 
of  the  division,  in  addition  to  the  labor  performed  by  him  under  my  per- 
sonal directions. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  on  this  branch  of  the  service  and  its 
necessities,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  great  number  of  post-offices 
which  now  remain  unsupplied  with  postmarking  stamps.  It  is  believed 
that  at  least  one  third  of  all  the  offices  in  the  United  States,  from  want 
of  a  proper  stamp,  now  postmark  all  letters  with  a  pen.  As  the  regis- 
tration regulations  require  the  postmark  to  be  stamped  or  written  on  the 
seal  of  the  registered  package-envelope,  as  well  as  on  the  envelope  itself, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  want  of  a  stamp  has  materially  aided  in 
the  rifling  of  a  package  by  a  dishonest  postmaster  or  his  clerks.  Where 
the  name  of  the  office  is  written  the  seal  can  be  removed  or  destroyed, 
the  tongue  of  the  package  cut,  the  flap  raised,  the  contents  rifled,  the 
envelope  regummed  together,  a  new  seal  put  on,  on  which  the  name  of 
the  post-office  is  written,  and  then,  to  all  appearances,  the  package  is  as 
perfect  as  when  it  left  the  mailing  office.    In  tracing  depredations  on 
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registered  letters,  it  has  been  foand  that  the  primary  caase  of  a  great 
number  has  been  the  ease  by  which  the  name  of  the  sending  post-office 
can  be  imitated  on  a  new  seal.  Were  post-marking  stamps  furnished 
all  offices,  the  danger  would  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
of  counterfeiting  them. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  Department  endeavors  to  attain,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  perfect  safety  in  the  transmission  of  registered  letters, 
I  respectfully  and  urgently  recommend  that  every  office  in  the  country 
be  supplied  with  a  post-marking  stamp. 

It  may  also  be  proper  to  state  that  beyond  the  transmission  of  letters 
on  which  a  fee  is  paid,  the  system  is,  by  law,  compelled  to  carry,  free  of 
fee,  all  remittances  of  fractional  currency  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  for  redemption,  and  by  regulation  transports  in  the  same 
manner  all  money-order  funds  for  deposit,  all  stamps,  stamped  envelopes, 
postal  cards,  and  official  envelopes,  together  with  all  valuable  matter 
sent  from  or  to  the  Department.  The  number  of  packages  of  stamps, 
stamped  envelopes,  newspax>er-wTappers,  postal  cards,  and  post-office 
envelopes  transported  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  241,926; 
of  which  only  four,  possessing  a  value  of  $67.45,  were  lost. 

DIVISION  OF  DEAD  LETTERS. 

The  operations  of  the  dead-letter  office  during  the  last  fiscal  j*ear 
were,  briefly,  as  follows : 

Number  of  Utters  received, 

Ordinaiy 2,951,281 

Drop 657,402. 

Umnailable 360,626 

Hotel 25,066 

Fictitious ! 44,318 

Registered 2,034 

Ketomed  from  foreign  countries 93,501 

Total  domestic  letters 4,133,928 

Foreign  letters 268,420. 

Total 4,402,348 


Possessing  an  actual  or  nominal  valueof 15,795,764  11 

Of  this  number  there  were — 

DeliTcred  to  owners  or  writers i...  1,557,688  valued  at  $5,377,923  27 

Not  delivered,  but  returned  and  filed  for  reclama- 
tion         31,388  valned  at       132,993  33 

Not  delivered,  but  either  returned  and  destroyed, 
or,  possessing  no  value  (containing  circulars,  &;c.,) 
were  destroyed  without  attempt  to  return  to 
writers 2, 801, 902  valued  at     

Either  not  acted  upon,  or  outstanding  in  the  hands 

of  postmasters  June  30, 1873 11, 370  valued  at       284,847  51 

4, 402, 348  5, 377, 923  27 

The  amount  of  money  deposited  in  tbe  Treasury  from  receipts  by  this 
division  was,  during  the  year,  as  follows : 

Unclaimed  dead-letter  money |6,208  00 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  waste-paper $3,401  55 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  post-route  maps 502  40 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  old  carpets 239  56 

4, 143  51 

Total 10,351  51 

2PH 
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GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Of  the  139  clerks  employed  in  this  Bureau  there  are  two  who  receive 
$2,500  per  annum,  (the  chief  of  the  division  of  dead  letters  and  the 
stamp-agent  at  New  York,)  two  who  receive  $2,000,  (the  chief  clerk  of 
the  Bureau  and  the  postal-card  agent  at  Springfield,)  and  only  six  whose 
salary  is  $1,800  per  annum,  one  of  whom  is  in  the  stamp  agency  at  New 
York.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  work  under  my  charge,  which 
fully  appears  from  the  foregoing  statement,  and  the  proper  performance 
of  which  requires  care,  skill,  and  experience,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend, 
in  addition  to  the  increased  number  asked  for  in  the  estimate  for  next 
year,  that  a  greater  number  of  clerks  of  the  higher  grades  be  allowed, 
so  that  those  engaged  upon  the  most  important  work  may  receive  paj 
commensurate  with  the  value  of  their  services. 

EDWARD  W.  BABBEB, 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-Oeneral, 

Hou.^oHN  A.  J.  Ores  WELL, 

Postmaster-  Getiera  I. 
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No.  3. — Statement  of  payments  made  under  sundry  heads  charged  to  mis- 
cellaneous  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 

For  regular  allowances  to  postmasters  for  rent,  light,  fuel, 
stationery,  and  miscellaneous  items  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1873 |498,791  32 

Less  amounts  allowed  and  subsequently  recharged  to  post- 
masters         1,050  70 

Amount  actually  allowed  and  paid $497,740  62 

For  extra  allowances  for  same  items  for  years  1868, 1869, 1870, 1372,  and 

1873 : 8,094  88 

For  preparing  and  publishing  post-route  maps 25,168  35 

For  registered-package  enyelopes 41,881  02 

For  envelopes  for  official  use  of  postmasters '  45,449  01 

^  For  envelopes  for  return  of  dead  letters  to  writers 1,899  22 

*  For  letter-balances 2,304  24 

For  twine,  (cotton,  130,700.42 ;  hemp,  $3,464) : 39,164  42 

For  fees  paid  to  United  States  marshals ^ 2,014  12 

For  fees  paid  to  United  States  attorneys 3,981  00 

For  fees  paid  to  United  States  clerks  of  courts 485  64 

For  engraving,  printing,  and  binding  drafts  and  warrants 1, 621  88 

For  miscellaneous  items 86  50 

Total •..     669,890  90 

EDWARD  W.  BARBER, 

Tldrd  AHsisiunt  Fostinaater-GeneraL 


• 


No.  4. — Estimate  of  indebtedness  of  Post- Office  Department  on  June  30, 

1873,  and  not  yet  adjusted. 

Balances  due  foreign  countries $116,200 

Mail-service  under  contract  or  recognized,  but  not  yet  reported  for  payment.     393, 643 
Mail-service  unrecoguized ! *. 157, 000 

Total 663,843 

EDWARD  W.  BARBER, 

Tlixrd  Jifsistant  rostmastci'- General. 
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No.  2. — Statement  exhibiting  receipts  and  expenditures^  under  appropriate  heads,  hy  qnarUn, 

and  Junt 
RECEIPTS. 


Letter-posta^ 

Ne'WBpapers  aud  pamphlets 

Emoluments 

Fines 


Stamps  and  stamped  eoTelopes  sold.. 

Dead  letters 

Internal  revenue  A'om  postmasters  .. 

Miscellaneous 

Revenue  from  money-order  business. 


Total. 


Qnartor  ended 

September 

30, 1B72. 


181. 861  94 
264, 722  72 
287.906  22 

1.036  65 
4,  763, 224  94 

1,960  00 


5,432  23 


5,  426, 134  70 


Qaailer  ended 

December 

31, 1872. 


189,132  10 

264, 149  53 

283,605  96 

328  28 

5, 004,  483  06 

2,035  00 


4,451  72 


5, 647, 185  65 


Quarter  ended 

March  31, 

1873. 


195, 658  47 

276. 113  23 

284, 110  51 

850  67 

5,310,054  35 

1,096  00 


4,650  37 


Quarter  ended 
June  30, 
1871 


$63,196  9^ 
268.013  7:2 
294, 419  fit 

1, 701  :? 
5,227,055  15 

1,117  00 


6,600  30 

68.5«4  00 


5, 973,  733  59  I    5, 950, 687  63 


Comparison,  including  revenue  from  money-order  business : 

iDcreaiM)  of  receipts  over  year  ended  June  30,  1872,  $1,081,315.20,  or  4.93  per  cent. 
Increase  of  receipts  over  year  ended  June  30, 1671,  #3,959,696.15,  or  14.77  per  cent. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Compensation  to  postmasters — 
Ship,  steamboat,  and  way  letters. 
Transportation  of  the  mails 


Wrapping-papers. 


furniture 

Advertising 

Mail-bags  and  catchers 

Blank  a^ent  and  assistants 

Mail-lools,  keys,  and  stamps 

Mail  depredations  and  special  agents 

Clerks  lor  post-offices 

Postage-stiunps  and  stamped  envelopes . . 

Letter-earrlers 

Dead  letters 

Repairs  to  Post-Office  building 

Miscellaneous 

Balance  due  Great  Britain , 

North  German  Union , 

France 

•    Belgium 

Denmark 

Bremen 


Totul. 


•1, 
3, 


436,300  32 

1,309  35 

939,6ttS  00 

4,600  00 

2,423  35 

18,462  59 

39, 495  84 

2,500  00 

2,720  13 

41,645  01 

721, 095  62 

142,227  40 

354,872  75 


11,735  15 
139,994  51 


107, 461  22 


4, 366  95 


•1,425, 

1, 
4,097, 

5. 

1. 
50, 
46, 

2. 
3, 

36, 
735, 
176, 
360, 


081  66 
112  62 
944  19 
199  00 
471  15 
752  17 
311  19 
500  00 
496  22 
721  29 
881  46 
590  56 
078  61 


164, 867  01 
34, 518  22 
60. 876  24 


2,254  85 


6, 963,  934  09  1    7, 207. 656  44 


II,  440, 596  55 

801  31 

4,241,513  12 

2,150  00 

1.006  15 

8, 114  16 

55.375  85 

2,500  00 

4,731  71 

38,457  16 

738,782  26 

178,660  84 

353,563  93 


162, 012  61 
10.438  96 
31, 670  67 


2,328  55 
2,388  98 


7,215,122  el 


11,433,559  59 

1,034  7e 

4,561,530  27 

11. 545  49 

1,467  92 

4.083  68 

29,044  33 


97,490  34 

39.139»(» 

782,8S4»  , 

156,442  96 

354,475  40  1 


903.016  57 

*  3a,'«i'i6 


2,e6i7e 
1,29S47 


7,638,232  33 


ConipariRon : 

Increase  of  experditiires  over  year  ended  June  30,  1872,  $-2,426,753.36,  or  9.10  per  cent 
Increase  of  espenditures  over  year  ended  June  30,  1»71. 14,694,841.59.  or  19.24  per  cent 
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jor  the  fiscal 
30,  1871. 


year  ended  June  30, 1873,  compared  with  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1872, 

RECEIPTS. 


Total  year 
ended  June 

Total  year 

ended  June  10, 

1872. 

« 

Compared  with  year  ended 
June  30, 1872. 

Total  year 

ended  Jane  30, 

1871. 

Compared  with  year  ended 
June  30,  1871. 

30, 1873. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

$348.  849  49 

$345,  868  58 

985,  940  21 

1, 086, 895  50 

.  18,  616  63 

19, 009,  921  44 

7,299  00 

36  18 

'     17,451  20 

443, 397  63 

$2,980  91 
87,057  98 
63, 146  88 

i,' 31 4." 896  06' 

$361, 4!S1  51 

909, 015  72 

982;  997  26 

2,816  38 

17, 747, 389  05 

10, 596  51 

6, 197  91 

16, 581  08 

t 

$12, 602  00 

1.  072. 998  19 

$163. 982  47 

167,045  12 

1,101  01 

2, 577, 428  45 

1.  ISO,  042  38 

3,  917  39 

$14,699  24 

20  324.  817  50 

6,208  00 

1,091  00 

36  18 

• 

4,388  51 

•  jt«.. •-•••••••• 

G,  197  91 

«           21,324  62 

3, 873  42 

4,743  54 
68,584  00 

68,584  00 

374,813  63 

2i,  996,  741  .57 
31, 915.  426  37 

21,  915,  426  37 

1,  471, 955  25 
390, 640  05 

390, 640  05 

20, 037. 045  42 
22, 996, 741  57 

2, 982, 884  59 
23, 188  44 

23, 168  44 

1. 081. 315  20 

1, 081, 315  20 

2, 959, 696  15 

2,959,696  15 

•■ 

Comparison,  excluding  revenue  from  money-order  business : 

Increase  of  receipts  over  year  ended  June  30,  1872,  $1,456,128.83,  or  6.78  per  cent. 
Increase  of  receipts  over  year  ended  June  30, 1871,  $2,891,112.51,  or  14.42  per  cent. 


EXPENDITURES. 


$5,  725, 468  12 
4,257  96 

$5, 121.  665  20 

$603,802  92 

$5,028,381  85 

10,710  45 

13, 669, 694  08 

27,  467  00 

3,211  51 

57.  459  80 

158, 573  49 

8, 070  98 

80, 119  13 

121,  889  00 

2, 582, 084  40 

506.  899  59 

.     1, 353, 926  83 

$697, 086  27 

7.  Oil  06 

15. 547, 820  53 

28,  683  68 

6,535  58 
TA  1 12  33 

$2,753  10 

$6,458  49 

16,  KG,  682  58 
23, 494  49 

1, 285, 862  05 

3, 163, 988  50 

5, 189  19 
167  01 

3, 972  5i 

6,368  57 

3,157  06 
23, 952  80 
U,  653  71 

81, 412  60 

28,800  27 

170. 227  20             19l!  174  00 

20.946  80 
1,  677  52 

7. 500  00  1              9. 177  52 

570  98 

38,  377  30  '            28, 169  07 

157, 963  26  ;          131, 776  47 

2  978  614  24  '      ^  TM  9M  63 

10. 208  23 

26, 188  79 

193, 360  61 

118, 092  92 

37, 024  93 

41,  741  83 

36, 074  26 
396. 529  84 
147,022  17 

69,  063  86 

653, 921  76 
1.  45^2, 990  69 

535,828  84 
1. 385, 965  76 

11,735  15 

11,  735  15 
96,464  36 

11, 735  15 
139, 166  99 

669  890  70 

573, 426  34 
116,414  02 
127,237  14 

• 

'"*7i,'456'84* 

530,723  71 

178, 088  05 

66, 722  16 

44,957  18 

133, 130  87 

238.869  29 

111   63Q  1.*^ 

172, 147  13 

11,533  13 

8, 941  14 

2,  591  99 
3, 681  45 

6, 076  05 

5.  457  08 
3, 681  45 

3,681  45 

• 

29, 084, 945  67 
26. 658. 192  31 

96, 658, 192  31 

2,528,943  82 
102, 190  46 

102, 190  46 

24, 390, 104  08 
29, 084, 945  67 

4,  880, 716  27 
185,  874  68 

185, 874  68 

2.  426.  753  36 

2,  426,  753  36 

4. 694. 641  59  I     4.  694.  841  59 

• 

EDWARD  W.  BARBER, 
Third  Anistant  PontmasUrGeneral, 
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No.  5. — Eeceipti  and  di»buraeMfiit$  at  Trtatmy 

I  I  \  r-~ 


ir  U. »..  Bnslon,  Mus  . . 


S,  803, 554  9; 
iOi,  790  It 

173,  >ia  1-. 


rint  NbI 
Flnl  NbI 


Bwk,  PortlMd,  Oreg  . . 


t'l  Bulk.  Uiohnu 

i'lBukpSr 

VlntMst'lBuk.  Ti-,.. 
SwoDd  Natl  Bulk.  D«ti 

IBuik.LeiTeDirortli.EuiB. 

;'l  Itank,  Kew  Haveo,  tJona. 

KjU'1  Bulk.  CLeveLuid,  Ohli 

Vkt'lBuik.LilUeRwk.Ar: 

Hertuuu  Nat'l  Bank,  gavannati,  Ha. 

AUuiU  MBt'l  Buik,  Atluila.  Ga 

iDdlanHnllaN']  Dank,  IniliaiiapolU.  Id< 
£m(  Teno,  Nat']  Buk.  Eaoivllle.  Teui 

national  Bank  nf  Lhincnce.  Kao* 

LvnoliborEhN'l  Bank,  Lvnehburgh,  Va, 

Kalelgh  nSiI  Bank, RaleiKh, N.  C 

SanAntontoN'l  Bank,  San  ADtouin.Tej 

■ nBank,BkbraoDd,V«... 

-     k.Ulic*,N.Y 


StKODdNal'IBankU 


Total... 


iM  le... 

3,5-«  wi::: 

136  70  ,., 

300  00.., 

1,017  9»  ... 

SSI  ^... 

M,s3i  a^.., 


I    H71,«l  R,-.!    tS7.Mec1 

siaCsaewl    n'.sxx 


3, 463  fti        3. «)  F^' 


,o«r.trntei     4,»io.mi,e»4  7M3sii\9Tj,Kt 


CcmparaCifc  tUittnent  belKcm  fiicat  fran 


Depoflta  for  flecu]  j-ear  of  ins  . . 
Dnpoaita  for  flacal  year  of  1^2  .  ■ 

Cain  In  dspoalta  for  1673... 


CedactciJiilndepDaltafDr  1S73... 

A^^nfiat« r«:«ipta  for  1P73  ...... 

Aggngalenceipla  for  1873 


7S»,96«r>3         TW.W 


ceipla  for  1813  

It  of  depselts  made  Id  1873  at  depogltorin  iHlb  wblcb  tken 
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depositories  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1873. 


Increase  of 

Decreaaeof 

receipts 
from  1672. 

Warrants 
drawn. 

Increane 
over  1872. 

Decrease 
from  1872. 

Transfer  acGount. 

Balance 
subject  to 

receiptB 
over  1872. 

From — 

To— 

draft,  June 
30. 1873. 

135, 398  79 
6,289  36 

1 
1540, 009  08;  $194, 701  10 
285,  800  42       91, 188  12 
607. 984  22i    174.  497  11 

$413. 963  22 
100. 000  00 

1294  50 

* 



$6,666  66 

10,611  15 

t32  679  39 

150. 000  00!      SO.  066  0^ 

36, 140  09 

10.823  42 

271.  847  39i       41.  079  31 

............  

166,000  00 

1, 579  02 

134  40 

1  -- 

134  40 

22,556  791    .492,118  28 
759, 063  46   5. 660.  764  87 



Z5, 127  64 

265,823  13 
150, 000  00 

280  .56 

117.103  95 

............. 

1, 620, 000  00 
10,000  00 

40, 785  83 

19. 429  74 
24.094  55 

573,  465  01,      94, 305  04 
309, 939  43!      25, 977  00 
9C7, 809  15i    312, 794  97 

23,369  89 

50,000  00 
700, 000  00 

14, 063  59 

1,  425  91 

3,091  32 

50  00 

21,731  49 

3,839  88 
50  00 

62  65 

392  52 

1 

515  00 

12, 518  83 

.  .             .     J     .   . 

i,  399  51          35  771  99 

2.323  00 
415  91 



3,  031  38 

415  91 
2,984  71 

578  55 
2,655  98 

177  00 
75  00 

274  84 

452  51 

........  ..     ^  ....              ... 

2,216  29 

79  50 

475  81 

636  52 

1 

1, 737  88 

177  00 

...... ....... 

............'........... 

681  00 

5, 187  67 

'      7, 084  38 

!*::::::::: 

t ! 

132  18 

78  17 

■              I 

78  18 

14,  944  02 

289  59 

500  00 

8,658  64 

, 

23  81 

-••-- 1 ••* 

, i 

■  •••••  •  •••«•• 

340  62 
779  57 

;] !'.!!!. !,..".  --- 1 -' 

1,261  70 

544  29 

1 

551  33 
37,261  48 

6, 168  52 

............I............ 



1,269  60 

1,  C94  20 

........ ....|.. .......... 

1,533  76 

614  89 

1 

477  79 
114  44 

172  25 

..........    (••    •  ...... 

..........1............ 

• 

55  59 

55  59 

53  50 

.....1.. 

103  50 
3,140  50 

3,140  50 
548  69 

1 

1 

548  69 

566  13 

566  13 
108  70 

108  70 

1 

91, 056  95 

978,528  08 

9, 709, 737  85  1, 051, 640  55|        6,  527  15 

1,  895. 786  35 

1, 895, 786  35 

154,600  86 

of  1872  011^  1873  at  Treasury  depositories. 

Warrants  drawn  for  1873 $9,709,737  85 

Warranto  drawn  for  1872 8,664,624  45 


Increase  of  warrants  for  1873 

Dedact  decrease  of  warrants  for  1873. 


$1,051,640  55 
6.527  15 


Increase  for  1873 1,045,113  40      1,045,113  40 


Total  namber  of  warrants  isftned  during  fiscal  year  of  1873. 
Total  number  of  warrants  iasned  daring  fiscaTyear  of  1872. 


8,005  00 
6, 706  00 


Increase  for  1673 


1,299  00 


Balance  on  band  Jnne30,1872 1,175,258  77 

Balaue©  on  hand  Jane  30, 1873 154,600  86 

Decrease  for  1873 1,020,657  91 


EDWARD  W.  BARBER, 
Third  Anittant  Pattmatter-General. 
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No.  7 — Postage-stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  4^e»-~  Continued.* 

STAMPED   ENVELOPES   BEAKING  A  REQUEST  rOR  THE  RETTRN  OP  UNCLAIMED 

LBl^TEBS,  ETC. 


Quarter  ended— 

NUMBBB  AND  DEirOMINATlOKS  OF  ENVXU>PES. 

Value.  • 

1-oent 

S-oenl 

3-cent. 

6-cent 

lO-oent 

12-cent 

15-oent 

Srptember  30, 1872 . 
December  31. 1872. . 

March  31. 1873 

Jane  30, 1873 

183,000 
231,500 
239,500 
204,750 

229,500 
290,000 
246,000 
249,000 

IS,  368, 750 
12, 714, 500 
12,563,350 
12,585,000 

35,000 
46,000 
39,500 
43,500 

9379.582  50 

""566' 

500 

"'i,*666' 

""566' 

390, 970  00 
386,707  50 
387,307  50 

Total 

858,750 

944,500     SO;  231, 500       164,000 

500 

1,500 

500 

1, 544, 567  50 

POSTAL  CARDS. 


September  30, 1872 
December  31. 1872. 
March  31, 1873  .... 
June30,18TJ 


Total. 


Quarter  ended— 


Number    of 
cards. 


31, 094, 000 


31, 094, 000 


Value. 


1310, 940  00 


310, 94U  00 


RECAPITULATION. 


Description. 

Pcetaf^stemps 

Stamped  envelopea — ^plain 

Stamped  envelopes — request 

Newspaper-wrappen •. 

Postal  cards 

Total 


Whole  num* 
ber. 


601, 931, 520 
65,014,600 
52,201,250 
13,956,750 
31,094,000 


764, 198,  ISO 


Value. 


$16. 681, 189  00 

1,722,513  00 

1, 544, 567  50 

140,567  50 

310, 940  00 


20, 399, 776  00 


EDWARD  W.  BARBER, 
Third  Aitittant  Pottmoiter-Oenrrdl. 
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No.  8. — Po8tage-stamp8t  stamped   envetopeSf  nnvapaper-terappeny  and  postal  cards  issmfd 

during  the  Jiacal  year  ended  June  30,  1^3. 


Description. 


Quarter  end- 
ed Septem- 
ber 30, 1872. 


Postage-stamps. 


One-cent 

Two-cent 

Three-cent 

Six-cent 

Seren-cent 

Ten-cent 

Twelve-cent 

Fifteen-cent 

T  wentv-four-cent . 

Tbirtj-cent 

!Ninety-cent 


Yalae 


i>tamped  envelopes  and  newspa- 
per-wrapperSt  j^in. 

One-cent ^ 

Two-cent 

Tbree-cent 

Six-cent 

Seven-cent '. 

Ten-cent 

Twelve-cent 

Fiiteen-cent 

T  wenty-four-cent 

Tbirty-oent 

Kinety-cent 

One-cent  wrappers 

Two-cent  wrappers 


Value 


Stamped  envelopes  hearing  a  re- 
quest to  return, 

One-ocnt , 

Two-cent , 

Three-cent 

Six-ocnt 

Ten-cent 

Twelve-cent 

FiiXcen-ceut 


Value 


Postal  cards. 


One-cent ... 
Value 


25,335.900 

11,398,900 

100, 535, 000 

2,323,250 

166,300 

713, 210 

270,775 

399.000 

3.^,975 

70,220 

8,160 


Quarter  end-   Quarter  end- '  Quarter  end- 
ed Decern-       ed    March      ed  June  30, 


ber31,1873.       31,1873. 


1873. 


TotaL 


21, 976. 000 

.14.316,900 

109,  630,  OpO 

2,762,250 

394,600 

1, 098, 930 

347,600 

457,060 

85,200 

129, 780 

24,330 


|3, 849, 124 


2,768,250 

424, 000 

12,065,050 

53,700 

750 

5,000 

250 

250 


2,932,500 


•  $431, 281  00 


183.000 

229,500 

12, 368,  750 

35,000 


$379,582  50 


14,  295, 798 


26.206,100 

17.  518.  700 

109, 519,  800 

3,026,250 

270,300 

932,'230 

324,250 

536,440 

84.400 

73,320 

7,500 


U.  360. 126 


24. 335, 400 

13, 158, 800 

108. 729, 600 

2,589,600 

28m00 

673,100 

323.925 

502,900 

75,425 

71.990 

12,750 


97.85a.7» 

56.39a.3W 

4^28. 614. 40e 

10,701.3^1 

1. 11^  ani) 

3,  417,  4T»! 

1.265^5> 

l.:i:a.40r 

2*l,vw 

345^  3K 

&tT40 


•4.176,141         116,681.1:9 


2,397,750 

830,500 

14, 254, 400 

69,050 

1.500 

3,750 

250 


2, 718, 500 

515,000 

12, 329, 200 

44,450 


3,340,250 


6.500 
250 
2.50 
250 
250 
250 
3,675,750 


2, 831, 750 

510,  750 

13.  Ill,  850 

63,300 

750 

3.250 

2.850 

250 

250 

2j0 


10.71€, 

2.Sr«.25i) 

S1,7«0.5M 


3,908.230 
100.000 


XQOB 

75.1 
5W 

'ja 

13,«i6.T3* 
100.  dtl 


$506, 275  00   $447,  863  00   $477. 660  50  |  $1.  863. 0r;9  50 


231,500 

220,000 

12,714,500 

46.000 


500 


239,500 

246.000 

12,563.250 

39,500 

500 


500 


$390,  970  00  I  $;W6,  707  50 


204,750 

249,000 

12,585.000 

43,500 


1.000 


94<5i«» 

50.231.5^ 

164.\»»J 


$387,  307  50  $1.  M4.  S«7  i* 


31.094,000 


31.0M.«i 


$310,  940  00  ,   $310,  »40  OU 


KKCAPITULATIOX. 


Description. 


Number. 


Valu«. 


Fostage-stamps I    601,931.590  $16,68tl9«* 


Stamped  envelopes,  plain I      65,014,600  \    1,7«.5W  et 

Stamped  envelopes,  request I      52,901,250  I    1.54iS«7  H 


Total  stamped  envelopes 

117,815,850 

3,967.079  Si 

Newspaper-wrappers 

13.956,730 

140.3^  3f 

Postal  cards 

31,094,000 

310.  Mt# 

AVliole  number  and  value  of  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  wrappers,  and 
postxil  cards 

764, 198. 120 

90.ai9L7>:  » 

EDWARD  W.  BAItBKK 
l%ird  Assistant  Postmmster-OemstA 
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report  of  the  postmaster-general.  31 

Post-Office  Departivient, 
Contract  Office^  Washington^  D.  C,  October  29^  1S7S. 

Sir  :  For  a  statement  of  the  mail-service  for  the  contract  year  ended 
June  30, 1873,  &c«,  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  you  to  the  tables  hereto  an- 
nexed : 

Table  A  exhibits  the  character  of  the  service,  the  length  of  routes,  the 
number  of  miles  of  transportation,  and  the  cost  thereof,  at  the  close  of 
the  contract  year. 

Table  B  exhibits  the  railroad-service  as  in  operation  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1873 ;  also  the  cost  per  mile  in  each  State. 

Table  C  exhibits  the  steamboat-service  as  in  operation  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1873. 

Table  D  shows  the  increase  and  decrease  of  mail  transportation 
and  cost  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  during  the  year  ended 
June  30, 1873. 

Table  E  shows  the  weight  of  the  mails,  the  speed  with  which  they  are 
conveyed,  the  accommodations  for  mails  and  agents,  the  trips  per  week, 
and  the  rates  of  pay  per  mile  per  annum  on  railroad  routes  in  States 
(chiefly)  in  which  the  contract  year  expired  June  30, 1873. 

Table  F  shows  the  re-adjustment  of  the  rates  of  pay  per  mile  on  cer- 
tain railroad  routes,  and  on  certain  new  routes  the  adjustment  of  the 
rates,  based  upon  returns  of  the  weight  of  the  mails,  the  speed  with 
which  they  are  conveyed,  the  accommodations  provided  for  mails  and 
agents,  and  the  number  of  trips  per  week. 

Table  G  is  a  statement  of  the  number,  description,  and  cost  of  mail- 
bags  purchased  by  contract  and  put  into  service  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1873. 

Table  H  shows  the  number  and  cost  of  mail  locks  and  keys  purchased 
and  repaired  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1873. 

Table  1  is  a  list  of  railway  post-oflBce  lines  in  the  United  States  June 
30.  1873,  showing  the  increase  in  the  service  since  June  30, 1872. 

Through-mail  tables,  from  1  to  32,  show  the  time  occupied  in  the 
transmission  of  mails  on  a  number  of  the  leading  and  most  Important 
routes  of  the  country  for  the  year  ended  with  the  month  of  September, 
1873. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  L.  ROUTT, 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster- Gener ah 

Hon.  J.  A.  J.  Creswell, 

Postmaster-  Oene^^aL 
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E. — Table  ahowing  the  weight  of  the  maiUf  the  speed  with  which  they  are  eanreyeil,  the  aeo(m 

railroad  routee  in  Statee  (chieftg)m  wkkk 

I Abbreviatioxb.— f. f.,  fixtares  aod  fnrnitnre;  tto.,  flxtares  and  furaitare  complete;  ni.o.,  OMil 
line;  tL  triple  linei  q.I.,  qaadruple  line;  r.a.,  ronto  ageuta;  w.  t.,  way  trains.  A  number  followed 
colamn  refer  to  the  onier  of  the  routes  in  this  table.] 


1 

2 

3 

4 


5 
6 


8 


10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 


s 

CQ 


9 

.a 

a 

a 


39 


30 


31 


33 
33 


Mass. 
Conn . . 

N.Y.J 
Mass. 


N.  T. 
Conn 


N.T. 
N.  T. 


Mass. 

N.  Y. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 

Ohio. 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Ohio. 
Md.. 
Pa... 


19 

Ohio. 

30 

N.J.. 

31 

Mass. 

33 

lU... 

33 

Miss. 

84 

Ohio. 

85 
36 
37 
88 

Mass. 
Vt... 
Vt... 
Me.. 

Mass.. 


Vt... 


Vt.. 


Ohio. 
Ohio.. 


605 

60.^ 

939 

907 

1035, 

1038 

605 

1307 

1208 

605 

1002 
937 

1311 
905 

1079 
1001 

1317 
1301 

605 

605 

1383 
9016 
9046 

1218 

9018 

1035 

1307 

1038 

1308 

9002 
3504 
1605 

sioi 

9036 

1605 

8101 

601 

601 

11405 

7001 

9017 

608 
482 
482 
114 

608 
406 
406 
124 

604 

604 

413 

401 

461 

403 

9013 
9034 

"'**"*, 

Termini. 


Boston,  Springfield 

New  Haven,  New  York. 

\  Bnffalo,  Horiiellsville . . 


605  Boston,  Albany. 


New  York,  Troy 

New  Haven,  Springfield  . 


Albany,  Baffalo 

New'i^ork,  Dunkirk. 


Springfield,  Albany. 


Rochester,  Niaj^ara  Falls. . , 

Columbus,  Xenia 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati 


Gallon,  Indianapolis. 

Bnffalo,  Attica 

Attica,  Hornellsville 


Pittsbnrgh^hica^o 

Baltimore,  wheeling 

AUentown,  Harrisbnrgh. 


Columbus,  Pittsburgh 


New  York,  Easton. 


Boston,  Portsmsuth 

Chicago,  Burlington  . . . . 

Canton,  Jackson 

Columbus,  Indianapolis. 


Boston,  Providence 

Rutland,  Burlington 

Bellows'  Falls,  Burlington 
Portland,  Portsmouth 


Boston^  Fitohburgh. 


Burlington,  Rouse's  Point. . 


403  Windsor,  Burlington. 


Corporate  title  of  company  carry- 
ing the  maU. 


Boston  and  Albany 


5 

O 


a 
5 


101 
76i 


New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford. , 

Brie '    91 

Boston  and  Albany i  203 


New  York  Cent'l  &  Hudson  River 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford. 


ISO 
63  5-6 


New  York  Cent'l  A  Hudson  River  398 
Brie 460 


Boston  and  Albany ;  103 


New  York  Cent'l  U  Hudson  River,    76 

( Columbus  and  Xenia j    55 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati    345l  35 

and  IndiauApolis.  , 
do 304 


Erie 


.do 


31 


u 
9 
S 

^ 

c 
b 


30 
30 

TO, 
30 


31 


331 


30 


27 
38 


I 


Pittsburgh,  Ft  Wayne  U  CUcagr)  469.50 

Baltimore  and  Ohio i  377 

Philadelphia  and  Reading <    90 


Xenia,  Dayton 

Dayton,  Richmond. 


Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  k.  St  Louis  160 


Central,  of  New  Jersey 75 


Eastern,  of  Maseaohnsetta 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qnlncy. 

Southern  R.  R  Association,  les- 
sees of  Minsiraippi  Central. 

Columbus,  Chicago  and  Indiana 
Central. 

Boston  and  Providence 

Rutland  and  Burlington 

do 

Eantom,  of  Massaohosetts,  (late  ; 
Portland,  Saco  and  Portemontb.)! 

Fitohburgh 


56150 
307.10 
337 
188 


30 
S3 


30 
S4 


30 


19 

30' 


44        >« 
67. 50  -a  4 
119. 
53 


Vermont  Central  and  Vermont 
and  Canada. 


» 


SSL  90 


Vermont  Central '  119 


Plttobnrgh,  Cincinnati  &  St  Lonia    17 
do !    13 


0 
S5 
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modatioH9for  mcUU  and  agents^  the  trips  per  week,  and  ike  rates  of  pay  per  mile  per  annum,  on 
the  contract  term  expired  June  30, 1873. 

catchers;  r.  p.  o.«  railway  post^fflce ;  apt.,  apartment;  b.  o.,  bafrgaf^e^sar ;  s.1..  single  line;  d.lMdonble 
by  an  asterisk  (*)  shows  the  equivalent  In  round  trips.    The  figures  in  parentheses  in  the  "  Bemarks  " 


Whole  weight  carried 
anr  distance  for 
tliirty  days. 


1 

IS 
o 


Lbt. 
308,144 


a 


Lbt. 
489,905 


516,356  456,627 


789.203240,896 
374, 29i)  258, 025 


9112, 727  466,909 
U53,'»Q'33  1,711 


72, 746 


42.279 
2S2;  612234,  683  487, 295 
232,751 


93,336 


436.808 
302.075 


I 


LU 


Average 
weight  car- 
ried   whole 

distance. 


h 


792.049 


Lbt. 
791,473 

728,511 


974,986 


1. 09,099 
632,315 


551,840 


944,557 
555,510 


^•d 


^3 

0L| 


U9. 
26, 382 

24,283 


20,717 
18,395 


31,485 
18,517 


1,429.6i8 1,065.191 


Size,  &c.,  of  mail-car  or 
apartment. 


Feet  and  inehet. 
T.  p.  o.,  40  by  — ,   (average,) 

I.  f.  c,  q  1.* 
r.  p.  o.,  40  by  —  f.  f,  d.  1. ;  r. 
a.  apt,  12  by  6,  f.  f.,  t  L 
r.  p.  o.,  42  by  11,  26  by  11, 
16  by  ll,ir.f.o.,  al. 
r.  P.O.,  40  by—,  (average,) 
f.  f.  c,  q  ].,  to  Spring&ld, 
10 1  m.;  30  by  —  to  40  by  — , 
f.  f.  c,  d.  1.,  residue,  102  m. 


1,485,414 


35,  .WO 


938, 19331,2ri 


115,025 


128, 753  361, 504 
43, 232 136,  .'{68 


78,416 


51.5.224 


256. 846  i>58, 921 
593,  793.130,  865  724,  65i? 


350,946 

106.177 

343,640 

209,707 
337.879 

43.597 
134.598 

40.993 


47,505 

268,666 
46,149 

184,  496 
75,378 

276,387 
60,442 
22, 981 


•8.525 
145,  757 

87,934 


138,811 


142, 101 


10.903 
9.097 


398,451 

374,843 

388,789 

394,323 
313, 357 
318^984 
195, 040 
63,373 


316, 905 

83.990 
483, 594 
186,623 

103,326 

854,388 

503,049 

411,304 
377.399  12,579 


71,  .328 

1  — »     *—.-,_ 


169. 833 


10,563 

2,766 

16, 119 

6,220 

3,444 

28, 479 


r.  p.  o.,  40  by  — .  f  f..  d.  1.; 
r.  a  apt.,  12'by  6,  f.  f.,  s.  1.; 
and  r.  a.inb.  c,  s.1. 


r.  p.  o.,  50  by  10,  f.  f  c.  d.  I., 
and  r.  a.  on  w.  t.  42  by  11, 
96  by  11,  16  by  11,  f.f.c. 

r.  p.  o.,  30  by  —  to  40  by  — , 
I.  f.  c,  d.  1. 


t 
t 

H 


i 


A" 


31 
43* 

20^* 
31 


30 


20by  84,f.f.,  8.1 

r.  p.  o.,  39  2  by  9  2,  f.  f.  c,  s.  1. 

r.  p.  o.,  39  3by  9  2.,f.  f.  c,  s.  1. 

r.  p.  o.,  42  by  11,  26  by  11, 16 
by  11.  f.f.c,  K.1. 
16, 768  r.  p.  o.,  42  by  11, 26  by  11,  16 


E.O.,  i 
yii, 


f  f.  o..  s.  L 


165,923309,660 


48, 715 


136,649 


90.006238,217 


131,478363,579 


10, 714 
4,168 


31,396 
13,365 


355,776 

.343, 907 

340,736 

332,205 
219,392 
208,664 
158, 3a3 

34,790 
124, 5-25 

93,948 
288,337 

108, 616 
96,340 

95,733 


30,611 
11,417 


13.7103abv8  4.f.f.,d.l.... 
16  8*by8,  f.f  c.,8.1 


11,859 


11,430 


11,357 


14  by  9,  11  by  8  6,  f  f.,  8.1; 
tbroagh  mails  in  through 
baggago-cars  between  N. 
YorK  and  Harriaburgh. 

20  by  8  4,  £  f.,  s.  1 126 


11,073 
7,313 
6,954 
5,279120 


1, 159 
4,150 
3, 131 
9,611 

3,620 


3,208 


3,190 


687 
380 


25 
12 

12 

22i 

19J 

26 
18 
19|* 


12  by  9,  d.l;  through  mail  in 
through  car  between  New 
York  and  Harrisburgh. 

r.  p.  o..  40  by  8  9.  f.  f..  d.  1.  j  r. 
a.  apt.,  15  by  6,  s.  1. 

r.  p.  o.,  36  by  9,  f.  f.  0 ,  8. 1  ... 


19 

47* 

20i* 

13 

12 

No  apt.;  no  r.  a 27J* 

25by93,  f.f,  8.1 115* 

25by9  3.  f.f.,  8.1  |15* 

r.  p.  o.,  40  by  8  9.  f.  f.,  (L 1. ;  r.  18 

a.  apt.,  15  by  6,  d.  1.  | 

r.  p.  o.,  25  by  8,  11  l»v  CC,  .i  18 

by  7,  12  by  6,  15  by  7,  £f., 

a.1. 


r.  p.  o.,  45  by  — ,  1 1  c,  s.  1. 
by84,  f.f.,  d.1 


31 


r.  p.  o.,  24  by  9  7,  25  by  9  7, 
X.  f.  c.,s.  1.,  24i  m.;  r.  a.  apt., 
25  by  9  3,  13  7  by  9  7,  f  f., 
S.I.,  res. 

r. p.  o.,  24  by  9  7,  35  by  9  7, 
r.  f.  0.,  8. 1.,  93  m.;  r.  a  apt. 
35  by  9  3,  22  6  by  9  3,  £f., 
d.  1. 14  m.,  s.  1.,  res. 

20bv84.  f  f,8.1 

20b*y  84,  f.f.,s.l 


14*' 


12i* 


30 
12 


DolU. 
375  00 

375  00 

375  00 

375  00 


350  00 
325  00 


300  00 
300  UO 


300  00 

250  00 
225  00 
225  00 

215  00 

900  00 

200  00 

200  00 
200  00 
300  00 


900  00 

300  00 

300  00 

900  00 

900  00 

300  00 

800  00 
180  81 
180  81 
175  72 

175  00 
175  00 

175  00 


175  00 
175  00 


Remarks. 


Part;  residue  $300,  (9.) 

108  miles  at  1300 

In  September,  1879.  . . . 
In  September,  1873  — 

Part;  residue $375,  (1) 

In  September,  1873 

In  March,  1873 

In  April,  1873 

In  April,  1873.  Old  pay. 

See  readjustment. 
Part;  residue $100,  (60.) 

In  March,  1872 

In  March,  1873 

In  Octolier.  1873.  Part ; 
route  divided. 


In  March,  1873.  Main 
route;  branch  $50, 
(197) 

In    July,  1872.    Part; 
route  divided. 

InDeo.,1872.  Mainr'te; 

branches  $50,(189,244.) 

In  March.  1873 

In  March,  1872 

Part ;  residue  $100,  (66.) 

In  March,  1873 

In  March,  1873 


1 
8 

3 

4 


5 
6 


7 
8 


9 

10 
11 
13 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 


19 

90 

91 

38 

33 

34 

35 
36 
37 
98 

39 
30 

31 


38 
33 
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E. — Table  showing  the  weight  of  the  mcUlSf  the  speed  wiik  which  ih^ 


©      -s 


• 
g 

i 

1 

QQ 

o 

1 

a 

p 

}Z5 

34 

Ma48.. 

604 

35 

Mass.. 

603 

36 

Mass. 

702 

37 

CODD.. 

936 

38 

S.  C... 

5604 

39 

ni 

11417 

40 
41 
4-2 

Ind  . . . 
N.  Y.. 
Mass.. 

13029 

1031 

602 

43 
44 

45 

Vt.... 
Vt . . . . 
Me.... 

487 

481 

9 

46 
47 

Me  ... 
Me... 

116 
181 

48 
49 

R.I  .. 
Ohio.. 

802 
9015 

50 

N.T.. 

1017 

51 

Mass.. 

677 

59 
53 
54 

Mass .. 
N.  Y.. 
N.Y.. 

689 
1023 
1026 

55 

N.Y.. 

1096 

56 
57 

N.  Y.. 

Me... 

1338a 
115 

58 

Me... 

115 

59 

N.Y.. 

1035 

60 
61 

N.  Y.. 

Mass  . 

1035 
690 

63 

Vt... 

4.'ia 

63 

Ala... 

6613 

64 

Iowa.. 

lttk)3 

65 
66 
67 
68 

Me... 
Vt.... 
N.Y.. 
Conn 

116 

483 

1027 

926 

69 
70 

Mass  . 
AU... 

683 
6604 

71 

S.C... 

5604 

72 
73 

N.  H.. 
Vt.-.. 

2.W 
508 

74 

K.Y.. 

1006 

75^ 

Conn  . 

955 

603 

648 
904 


1255 
6U2 

407 

405 

2 


802 


1259 
641 

645 

12:.8 
1227 

i^r 

1350 
5 

5 

1207 

1207 
646 

403 


6 

40fi 

1213 

902 

643 


Termini. 


Corporate  title  of  company  carry- 
ing the  mail. 


Boston,  Fitchbnrgh 

Boston,  Xashna 

Sprin^eld,  South  Vernon 

JuDction. 
New  Uaveu,  Xew  London.. 

Florence,  WilmiDgton 

Galesbnrgh,  Qnincy 

Lafayette,  Kankakee 

Canamlaigna,  Ehuira 

Boston,  South  Berwick  June. 

Brattleboro'.  Bellows*  Falls 

Bellows'  Fadls,  Windsor 

Danville  Junction,  Bangor. . 


Portland,  South  Paris 

Bangor,  New  Brunswick  Line 


Providence,  New  London  . . 
Columbus,  Delaware 


Troy,  North  Adams,  State 

Line. 
Taunton,  Mansfield 


Fitchbnrch,  Bellows'  Falls. 
Rouse's  Point,  Canada  Line 
Rome,  Ogdensburgh 


DnKalb  Junction,  Pottsdam 

Junction. 
Fred<iuia,  Dunkirk  Station . 
Portland,  Augusta 


Brunswick,  Bath . 
Buffalo.  Corning  . 


252 
408 

1333 

911 


Attica,  Corning 

Fitchbiirjrh.      Brattleboro', 
Miller's Fallst  UoO!»ac  Tun- 
nel, and  Tumor's  Falls. 
-White  River  Junction,  Der- 
by Line. 

Mobile,  Montgomery 

Burlington , East  Platts  mouth 

South  Paris.  Canada  Lino. . 
Bellow's  Falls,  Rutland. . . . 

Syracuse,  Rochester 

New  London,  Palmer 


Worcester,  Nashau. . 
Montgomery-,  Calera 


Columbia,  Florence 


C'oncord,  Wells  River 

Saint  Albans,  Canada  Line. 


New  York,  Greenport 

Waterbury,  Providence. . , 


Fitchbnrgh 


Boston  and  Lowell  and  Nashua 
and  Lowell. 


Connecticut  Biver. 


New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford. 
Wilmington,Columbia&  Augusta 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qnincy. . 

Cincinnati,  Laf>tyett«  and  Chicago 

Northern  Central 

Boston  and  Maine 


Vermont  Valley. 

Sullivan 

Maine  Central . . . 


Grand  Trunk,  of  Canada 

Consolidated  European  and  North 

America,    late    European   and 

North  American. 
New  York,  Providence  Sc  Boston. 
Clevolsud,  Columbus,  Cincinnati 

and  Indianapolis. 
Troy  and  Boston 


Taunton  Branch 


Cheshire  and  Ashuelot 

Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence 

Rome.  Watertown  &  Ogdensburgh. 

do 

Dunkirk  and  Fredonia 

Maine  Central,  (late  Portland  & 

Kennebec.) 
Maine  Central,  (late Portland  and 

Kennebec.) 
Erie 

do 


Vermont  and  Massachusetts 


Connecticut     and     Passnmpsic 

Rivers. 
Mobile  and  Montgomery 


42       25 


23 


57. 35  ,30 
68.  50  '23 
75         25 


34 

25 

110 


48         21 

118.25  20 


25 
23 
24 


63. 75  ;30    . 

24.  73  ,23    . 

I 

5Sl50  30 

1 

IS      I23 


64        127 

2L35  23 

142        130 

>30 


35 

150 

64 

9 

142 

111 
113 


;a4 

I 

I* 

30 

I 

21 


Burlington  and  Missouri  River  . 

I 

(»rand  Trunk,  of  Canada ■ 

Rutland  and  Burlington 

New  York  Ceut'l  &  Hudson  River! 

Vermont  Central,  operating  New  j 

London  N^ortheru.  | 

Worcester  and  Nashua 

South  and  North  Alabama 


114. 17  b 
187  20 
27}.  14  j21 

117  lit 

52 

104  '  . 

65  :» 


•214 


46.25 '3 
63..^  20 


WUmingtOD.Columbia  &,  AugnsU     82. 08  2^ 


Boston,  Conconi  and  Montreal  . . . 
Vermont  Central  and  Vermont 

and  Canada. 
Long  Island 


•1 


23». 
100.50  25 
Hartford,  Providence  and  Fishkill   129. 30  22 


93 
17 


a 
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are  conveyed,  the  accommodations  for  mails  and  agents,  <fc. — CoDtinned. 


Whole  weijsht  can-icd 
aoy  diHtHiive  for 
thirty  diiys. 


'2 

O 


-2 

a 


Lbi. 
56,901 


113. 819 

71. 671 

74,840 

24, 07(1 

55.473 

40.  484 
33,0^4 
91.  844< 

56,3S6 

92,041 


53.503 
60,563 


27,  955 
20,517 

60.324 

1^903 


Lbx. 
25,Cd6 

71,533 

59,003 

26,786 

6t,  127 

26,115 

22.1-21 
39,  G6'i 
54,920 

49,  942 
50.935 
51,13e 


43.464 

24, 701 


57. 3117 
33.708 

41,  a'S7 

16, 47-2 


5 

o 
H 


Lbs. 

82,587 

185, 352 

130, 674 

101, 626 

85,197 

81,588 

62,605 

75,  346 

146,764 

106. 32r) 
112,957 
143,  179 


95.966 
85, 264 


Average 

weight  car- 

tUh[  whole 

dixtanco. 


85.353 
54,225 


46.901   31,3^7 
46;i         731 


75^316 
8,977 
3,370 


39.122 
6,752 
4, 157 


66,  164  108,  762 
13,  890     5, 887 
602.946293,563 


154.389 

69,636 
31,726 
82, 542 
48.326 


145, 770 

51,097 
59,630 
43.619 
38,141 


Lb$. 
63,635 

164,357 

103, 040 

90,100 

80,660 

66,434 

57,  928 
56,  Tin 

56, 5  ;4 

103.7771 
103,  435 
110,271 


84.341 
71,041 


Size,  &c.,  of  mail-car  or 
apartments 


Lb».  Feet  and  inehe$, 

2, 357  r.  p.  o..  25  by  7, 24  by  6  6.  a.  1. ; 

r.  a.  apt.,7  6  by  15, 6  6  by  1 1, 

f.  f.,  a.  1. 
5, 476  22  by  7,  f.f.,  8.1 


3, 434  23  4  by  6  5,  21 8J  by  6  5,  20.9 
'      ^    >.  f.f.,  d.l. 


3,003 

2,688 


by  6  9*. 
I2bj6,f.f.,t.l. 


16  6  by  8  4,  f.f.c.,  8.1. 


66,270 
50,470 


3, 214  r.  p.  o.,  29  by  8 10,  f.  f.  o.  and 
m.  c,  H.  1. 

1,931  14by8.  8by8,  f.  f.,  8.1 

l.HOl  12hy  96,  f.f.,d.l 

I,88.i,14by6.  f.  f.,  d.  1 

3.439!'226bv9  3.  f.f.,  d.l 

3,  447;-2-2  6  by  9  3,  f.  f..  d.  1 

3,675r.  p.o.,  42  by  9,  f.  f.  c,  d.  L, 
iMjyond  Water villt*.  55  m.; 
r.  a.  apt.,  16  by  — .  f.  f.,  8.1., 
to  Wat«rvllle,  55  m. 

2,811  18  by  8,f.f.,8.1 

2, 36:<  r.  p.  o.,  20  by  9,  f.  f.,  a.  1 


2, 209  11  by  6.  f.f.,  8.1. 
1, 682  b.  c. ;  no  r.  a  — 

HI.  181   48, 738  1, 624  18  by  8,  f.  f.,  a.  1 

26,375  25,733       857  b.  c. ;  no  r.  a 

78. 288  64, 575.  2, 152 


1,194 
114,438 

15.729 

7,527 
174, 926 

19,777 

896,509 


63.721, 

35,  140 

I 

33,746 


4-2, 547 
35.001 

25,196 


12,815  18,862 

35.869,  14.825 

17,131'  7,816 

30.047.  15,572 

44.  176;  40. 809 


120.753 
91,356 

126. 161 
86.467 


106. 268 
70, 141 

58,942 


1.194 
52,417 

7,065 

7.527 
124,888 

19,777 

470, 853 


24  by  88.  f.f.,  8. 1 

40  b.  c. ;  nor.  a 

1, 747  23  by  9, 19  by  S  10,  £  £,  8.1. . . 


23d 
S50 


.363. 740 
300,159  94,613 


88,301 

84,303 

77,954 

76. 503 
55, 295 
43. 20si 
39.964 

34, 364 
31.141 


31,677  26,622 


40,694 
24,947 

45, 619 

85.04c 


26.049 
24,947 

22,962 

18,766 


659 

15, 695 

12.124 
3,153 


nor.  a 


In  care  of  conductor 

4, 162|r.  p.  o.,  42  by  9,  £  f.  c,  a.  1.: 

r.  a.  apt.,  16  by  — ,  f.f.c,  8.1 

apt  in  b.  0.,  1 1 


r. P.O., 42  by  11,  26  by  11,16 

bv  11,  f.  f.  c,  8.  L 
do 

I5by7,25by7,tf.,d.l.... 


2, 942  23  by  9,  ££,8.1 
2,810  8by  8,£f.,8.1 


2,508 
2,5.50 


r.  p.  o.,  23  by  9,  £  £  c.  a.  1 


18by8,££.8.1  ... 
1.843 -25  by  9  3,  ££,8.1.. 

1,440    

1, 332  11  5  by  5  8,  £  £,  8. 1 


1, 145  9  by  6,  £f.,  8. 1 

1, 004|13  7  by  7  .'i,  flxtorea,  a.  1  ... . 


887 
868 


16  6  by  8  4,££c.,  8.1. 


18  by  7  8,  ££,8.1. 


831  17  by  9  3. ££,8.1... 
765  10  by  15,  ££,8.1... 
625114  3  by  6  6,  ££,8.1. 


u 

• 

a 

M 

9 

« 

O 

^  « 

1^ 

■0 

&§ 

>» 

u 

a 

H 

Oi 

Kemarka. 


18 

18 

17* 

24 

14 

12 

12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
9* 


15* 
12 


22* 
12 

24 

37 

18 

6 

15* 

13 

27* 

12 

18 

22^ 

23} 
12 

12 
14 

12 

9* 
15* 


18 

18 
7 

14 

6 
6 

12 

36 


I)oll». 
153  84 

150  00 

ISO  0 ) 
150  00 
150  CO 

150  00 

151  00 
150  00 
150  00 

140  00 
140  00 
125  00 


125  00 
125  00 


125  00 
125  00 

125  00 

125  00 

117  18 
116  66 
11.'  00 

115  00 

114  28 
113  35 

113  35 

100  00 

100  00 
100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 

100  00 

100  00 
100  00 

100  00 

100  00 


In  Jnly,  1872, 27  duya. 


$300  for  Riinply  of  Chic 
opec  Falls. 


In  October.  1872.  Part; 

residue  9100,  (71.) 
In  November,  1872... 


In  June,  1872 

Main  roate;  branch  950, 
(161.) 


Part ;  re8idQe  $100,(65.) 


In  April,  1873. 


9300  per  annnm  for  m 
m.  8ervlce. 


Main  r'te;  branch  9115, 

(55.) 
Branch ;     main    route 

•115,  (54.) 

Street  R.R 

Main   route ;     branch 

9113.35,  (58.) 
Branch ;     main     route 

9113.35,  (57.) 
31  milea  at  9200 


Part ;  residue  9200,  (14) 


In    November,    1873. 

In  Sept..  1873.     Mnin 
route;  br'ch 950.(164.) 
Part ;  renirlne  9125.  (46) 
Part;  res.  9180  81,(26) 
In  September,  1872.... 
35  milea  at  975 


Part;  in  July,  1873;  31 

days. 
In    Oct.,  1872.    Part; 
realdue  9150,  (38.) 


92.000  for  m.  ro.  service 
at  New  York. 


34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 
41 
42 

43 
44 
45 


46 

47 


48 
49 

50 

51 

52 
53 
54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 

63 
63 
64 

65 

66 
67 
68 

69 
70 

71 

72 

73 

74 
75 
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E.—TabU  tAoidfltf  the  utiglH  of  Oe  nutb,  A^  »pt*i  wilt  wMdi  Ifag 


A   CslBUpPrlnoston... 

.    Guthrie.  yuhriUs . 
.    KutS^Qt  LouU.Ki 

)  Banna't  Point,  OcdeDHbargli. 
,    lDdlaupoU>.>eElii 

7  SyncaM-BlDihiHiihia 

0  Ongo.Ithua 

0  Sontb  Norwklk.DMibarf ... 

a  Bridgeport  Wlnited 

n»v«le.  Terre  HMile .... 

.    Uatb.  RockUnd 

TbddUid.  New  Bedford 

Bridnport.StaU  Llne.Pltta- 

QnLncv.  LooMwia 

Cent  ntl  Bridge,  Scholurie. .. 
New  BBTen,Wllliui8bDrgb 

>  Palmer,  MtUer'sFalU 


B   K.T  .    1 

T  N.  TJ    j 


I    Notwioh,  ^OfOBWOT  .. 


3410   BloHbnrgb,  ComlBB . . 


S  Farm  inKtoD.  Mew  Hutfor 

3   Waterbnrj,  Walorlown.. 
mbnigb.  Fall  Brook  .. 

Dda,  GloreriTille 

\\wa  UUca, WaterlowD 


.   SalotCroii  ud  PanobMOt.  (laM 

Lt.wT'«  Iiiluid.l 
.!  Saint LouiaBDdSouUieaateni 

'! '• 

Oed  ODibnrgbandLilceC  ban  ptal  n 
iDdiHnnpoite,   KoomiDgUm   and 

Weetflrn. 
Sjnciiae,  BingliaiutoD  aod  Vflw 

Yorli. 
Delawan.Laokawaoiw  &  WMtern 

Daobnryaod  Korwalk... 

Nanjiataok 

ETaniTille  nod  Crawfordnille. . . 

Knui  and  UuODln 

New  B«dfurd  and  Taunton 

Booutonio 

Qninoj.  Alton  and  Saint  Lonle     . 

ScbobJiriB  Taller 

New  HMven  and  KorlhamptoB . . . 

TennonlCrntni).opcT«tlnK  Hew 

LDodoo  Nurthrrn. 
Ssint  LnainandSoulbruteni.... 
ProTldenea  and  Woroeiter 

UalM  Cent'l,  (late  Anameogcin) 
OAWogo  and  Syracuae  ........... 

Boaton.  CllnUio  and  Fltobbnisb . . 

CbioaEn,  BnrKsittaa  aad  Qnlnej 
Brie  and  Pitlabargh 

Norwlcb  and  WoroeatM 

DakoU  Southern 

New  ToTk  and  CanwU.  (bieUoa- 

treal  and  Plattaburnh.) 
Clnciutuli  &  Moakincnm  Taller 
Uaine  Centnl,  (late  Portlaod  Mid 

Kennebec) 

Tioga 

Soatb  Mkd  Nortb  Alabama 

New  York  Cent1  &  HadKB  Rim 

New"  Yo"rit,"KBw"iu™"  Md" 

Hartrur.1. 
New  York  Cent1  &  Hadaon  Rim 
Fittsbargh.  Fort  Wayne  and  Chi- 

oan.  leaaeea   KewiwUe   Mid 

Benver  Valley. 
New  Baren  and  Kortbamptoa . . . 

Fonda,  Jaho(t«n  AOIonmlBe. 
VtloB  and  Black  KiTOT 


-.rt' 


fe: 


IA4      ..... 


M        I*    I 

n.nje 
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are  conveyed,  ike  aocommodaiione  for  maiU  and  agenUj  ^*o.— Continued. 


Whole  weight  carried 
an^  distance  for 
thirty  days. 


1 

a 
O 


Lbt, 
1,337 


39, 6*21 
38,630 

82,906 

13,643 

7,451 

30,808 

17.721 
30,044 
10,7j6 

35,198 

7,576 

4,5-i» 

43,737 

23,795 


a 


3 

O 

H 


Lbt. 
1,515 


37,155 
26,304 

17,890 

6.185 

13.856 

38,747 

35.721 

10,90)1 

9,536 

33,832 

18,754 

3,694 

34, 542 

25,779 


88,208 

18.334 
18,913 
16.  enTi 
17.384 

7,289 
33.879 

7,128, 
18,927 

11.051 
6, 132 

22,348 
13. 621 


8,641 


10,138 

7,414 
6,960 
3,536 

4.268 
3,403 


4.535 
9^555 
1.155 
6.143 

18.349 


28,063 

20.782 
13. 179 
14. 716 
15,359 

16.625 
27,76H 
12, 210 
16,918 

6,829 
10,5J0 

17.879 
4,170 


16.647 


15.995 

3.553 
8,862 
4,525 

4.143 
3,883 


3,661 

1,373 

63H 

11,905 

10,734 


Lbt. 
2,852 


AveniKe 
weiffbt  ear- 
rieci  whole 

distance. 


Si 


8 


Lbt. 
8,109 


I-. 


Lbt. 

70 


38,805,  1.89:1 


8iae,  &o.,  of  mail-car  or 
apartment. 


u 

4) 

pit 

m 
pit 


Feet  and  inehet. 
8  by  6, fixtures;  no  r.  a .. 


66,776, 
54,924 

40,796 

18,827 

20,307 

59,555 

53.442 
31, 043, 
30.293 

59,020 

30,330 

8,322 
78, 279; 

49,574 


56,361 

39,116 
31,092 
31,381 
32,743 

23,914 
51,  647 
19,338 
35,845 

17,  881) 
16,662 

40,227 
17,791 


85,888 


26,123 

10,967 
9.822 
8,061 

8.411 
7,285 


7,196 

3,828 

1,793 

17,348 

29,073 


33, 16U 

32.947 
23,734 

20,525 

15,440 

14,272 

28,965 

28,376 
20.523 
19.767 

22.888 

17.365 

8.222) 

48, 629 

45,474 

35,161 

28,856 

27,589 
22. 794 
22,068 
21, 157 

19,723 
18.840 
18,061 
17,370 

14,502 
13,462 

13,191 
12, 474 


18.209 


13,069 

9.457 
7.943 
7,511 

5,304 
5,189 


4,308 

3,489 

1,793 

13,529 

11, 416 


10by8,f.f.,t.l 


1,  lu5. do 


1,098 
757 

684 


13  8  by  7  3,  f.  f,  a.  1. 
13  8by8,£f.o.,8.1. 


Separate  car. 


514 8  by  7  8, If., 8.1. 


I0  6by5  6,9by6,f.f.,d.l. 
106by66,flf.,  8.1 


475 

965 

94512  3by7  6.f.f.,  s.1. 

684  13  bv  6  8,  f.  f..  d.  I 

658  Locked  i-oom  ^  no  r.  a. 


762 
579 


II  6  by  6,  f.f.,  8.1. 


20  by  10,  f  f.  0..  8. 1 

274  apt.  m  passenKor-car;  no  r.  a 
1, 620  12  by  10,  f.  f.,  d.  1 


1,515 

1,172 
961 

919 
759 
735 
705 

657 


115by58,f  f.,8.1. 


10by8.£f.al  .. 
14  by  6  5,  f.  f.,8.1. 


12  by  — ,  f  f.,  8. 1 

6  by  6,  hooks ;  no  r.  a 

No  apt.;  nor.  a 

40  by  — ,  £  f.,  d.  1 


6 

12 
12 

9* 
12 

12 

12 

12 

12 
12 
31- 

12 

13 
12 
13* 

6 


$. 


12 
18 


16  by  9,  f.  f.  o.,  8. 1 
628  20  by  8  4,  f.  f..  s.  1. 

602  Ix  c. ;  no  r.  a 

579 12  by  7,  f.  f.  c,  8. 1 


483 12  by  7  6,  f. f.,8.1.. 
448  no  apt. ;  no  r.  a  ... 

440  11  6  by  7  3,  f.f.,  8.1 

415  r.  p.  o..  42  by  9. 1 1  c,  d.  1.,  to 

Fairfield,  33  miles;   r.  a. 

apt  16  by—,  f.  f.,  8.  1.,  res.. 


406 


403 

315 
364 

350 

176 
172 


143 

114 

50 

450 

380 


miles. 
11  by  7,  f.  f.  o.,  8. 1 


13  7  by  7  5,  flxtnrea,  8. 1. . . 


b. c. ;  nor. 
do... 


no  r.  a 


12  by  10,  £  f.,  d.  1 

In  charge  ot  oondaotor  .... 

llby7,££&,8.1 

No  sep'ate  car  or  apt. ;  no  r.  a 

13  by  9,  £  £,  8. 1 


6 
13 
18  . 
12 

13 
13 
12 
15* 

6 
6 

6!* 


18 


13 
2t 


18 

13 

6 

13 

13 

18 


ai 


DoUt. 
100  00 

90  00 
90  00 

90  00 
90  00 

90  00 

85  75 

85  11 

85  00 

85  00 
85  00 
85  00 

80  00 

80  00 
80  00 
75  00 

75  00 

75  00 
75  00 


Bemarks. 


Main  ronte;    branch 

•40,  (359.) 
Includes  side   service 
In  November,  1872 . . 


28  miles  more  to  Au- 
rora by  steamboat. 

Main  route ;  branches 
150  (212)  and  130,  (271.) 

Main  route;  branch 
•75,  (114.) 


In  February,  1873  . . . 
•612.50  for  in.  m.  serv- 
ice.   In  June,  1872. 


In  November,  1878. 


75  00 
75  00 
75  00 
75  00 

75  00 
75  00 
75  00 
75  00 

75  00 
75  00 

75  00 
75  00 


75  00 


75  00 

75  00 
75  00 
75  00 

75  00 
75  00 


75  00 
75  00 
75  00 
70  00 

67  80 


Main  ronte;    branch 
•75,  (113.) 


In  June,  1873 

•1.500  per  annum  for 
m.  m.  service. 


In  November,  1873 
In  March.  1872..., 


Weight  in  Mar.,  1873. 
•546  for  r.  a. 

In  December,  1872 

Returns  not  certified. 

In  October,  1872 


Main  route;  branches 
•75  (115)  and  •SO, 
(240. 247.)  In  Janua- 
ry, 1873. 

In  April,  1873.  63.55 
miles  at  6100. 

In  September,  1872 


In  September.  1872 . 
In  March,  1872 


Branch;  main  route 
•75,  (90.) 

Branch ;  main  route 
•85,  (84.) 

Branch :  main  route 
•75,(106.)  In  Jan.  1873. 

Pay  Includes  side  serv- 
ice. 

18.83  miles  at  •SO 


O 


76 

77 

78 

79 
80 

81 

88 

83 

84 

84a 
85 
86 

87 

88 
89 
90 

91 

92 
93 

94 
95 
96 
97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

108 
103 

104 
105 


106 


107 

108 
109 
110 

HI 
118 


113 
114 
115 

lie 


117 
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E. — Table  shomng  the  weight  of  the  maiUj  the  speed  with  which  the$ 


118 

119 

120 
ISl 
122 


123 
124 
125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 
131 
132 

133 
134 

135 

136 

137 

l:w 

131) 
140 
141 
142 


143 
144 
145 
146 

147 
148 
149 

150 

151 
152 

153 

154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 

162 

163 
164 


s 

•s 

i 

s 

s 

OS 

1046 

N.Y.. 

N.  Y.. 

1525 

Mass  . 

732 

Mass 

721 

Pa... 

1864 

Me... 

9a 

N.  Y.. 

1033 

N.H.. 

278 

Me  ... 

117 

R.I... 

803 

Iowa.. 

11012 

Maas  . 

672 

N.Y.- 

1034 

Vt.... 

521 

111.... 

11900 

MatM  . 

745 

N.Y.. 

1582 

111... 

11433 

N.J.. 

2126 

N.Y.. 

1228 

Mass  . 

620 

N.Y.. 

1042 

N.H.. 

331 

Pa... 

1875 

Tex. . . 

8577a 

N.Y.. 

1044 

Ill ... . 

11415 

Mass  . 

619 

Mass  . 

735 

Mass  . 

637 

Md    .. 

3507 

N.Y.. 

1024 

Conn  . 

975 

N.Y.. 

1405 

Mass  . 

703 

Mass  . 

641 

N.Y.. 

1043 

Kans 

14212 

N.Y.. 

1524 

Me  ... 

188 

R.I... 

8-^1 

Conn  . 

977 

X.Y.. 

1524 

Mass 

602 

N.Y.. 

1545 

N.Y.. 

1010 

Iowa . . 

11003 

5Z5 


1251 

1278 

654 

650 

2456 


1206 
257 

7 

803 


1254 
410 


660 
1263 


1229 

619 

1225 

961 

2466 


618 
656 


628 

i226 

913 


1228 
649 

632 

1252 


Termini. 


Skaneateles  Janctiou,  Skan- 

ea  teles. 
Cooperntown,  Cooperstown 

Junction. 
EaHt  Salisbury.  Amesbury.. 

Pittsfield.  North  Adams 

Pittsburgh,  Washington 


3  Newport,  Dexter. 
Avon,  Dflnsville  . 
Nashua,  Wilton . . 


Portland,  Rocheeter. . . 

Providence,  Bristol 

Burlington,  Plymonth 


No%f  Bedford.  West  Ware- 
ham. 
.Suspension  Bridge,  Detroit. . 
Went  Concord,  Hyde  Park  . . 
East  Saint  Louis,  iSyausviUe . 

Worcester,  Gardner 

Port  Henry,  Leicester  Junc- 
tion. 
Beardstown,  Shawneetown . . 

New  York,  Pemberton  Junc- 
tion. 


Utica,  North  Norwich 
Salem,  Marblehead. . . . 
Oswego,  Richlaiid ! 


Groveton   Junction,   Wellii 

River. 
LawrenceTille.Wellsborough 


Bremond,  Waco. 


1282  New  York,  Patchogne 

Peoria,  Galesbnrgh 

Salem,  Gloucester  

Mansfield,  South  Framing- 
ham. 

Ayer,  Mason  Village 

Lake  Roland,  Hagerstowu  . . 
Watertown,  Cape  Vincent . . 


1279 

10 

804 

915 

1279 
602 

1231 


Now  Haven,  Middletown 

Chenango  Forks,  Norwich  . . 
South     vcrnon     Junction, 

Keene. 
South  Framingham,  Milford 


Brooton,  Corry 

Atchison.  Lincoln  

Chatham  Village, Bennington 

Old  Town.  Guilford 

Warren,  Fall  River 

Ne-v  Haven,  Ansonia 

Chatham  Village,  Bennington 
Rollingsl'ord,  Great  Falls  . . . 


Cassville  Jnnot  ion,  Richfield 
Springs. 

1204;  Newburgh,  Chester 

Red  Oak,  East  Nebraska  City 


Corporate  title  of  company  carry 
ing  the  maiL 


Skaneateles. 


Cooperstown   and  Susquehanna 

Valley. 

Eastern,  of  Massachusetts 

Pittiifield  and  North  Adams 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint 

Louis. 


Maine  Central 

Erie    

Boston  and  Lowell  and   Nashua 

and  Lowell. 
Portland  and  Rochester 


Providence,  Wuren  and  Bristol . . 

Burlington,  Cedar   Rapids   and 

Minnesota. 
New  Bedford  and  Taunton 


Great  Western,  of  Canada 

Portland  and  Ogdensbnrgh 

Evansville,  Henderson  and  Nash- 
ville. 

Bost4)a,  Barre  and  Gardner 

Vermont  Central,  and  Vermont 
and  ("annda. 

Springfield  and  Illinois  Sonth- 
eAstern. 

New  Jersey  Southern 


Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 

East«rn,  of  Massachusetts 

Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdens- 
bnrgh. 
Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal 


Fall  Brook  Coal  Company 


Houston  and  Texas  Central,  op- 
erating Waco  and  Northwest- 
ern Railway. 

South  Side 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qnincy. . 

Eastern,  of  MasMachuMOtts 

Boston,  Clinton  and  Fitchburgh. . 


Fitchburgh 

Western  Maryland 

Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdens- 

burgh. 
New  Haven,  Middletown  &.  WilU- 

mautic. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Cheshire  and  Ashnelot 


c 


a 


o   I 

JZ   I 

u 

I    * 

35 


MOe*. 
5.50  il5 


16 


20 


4  -20 
21  ,-25 
32.8    '*J0 


14  '20 
30.73  '-to 
16        23 

52       J20 

15l50   I» 

I 

228  .26 
16.25  1 25 

229  !?7 
59.56  -m 

164.75  23 


^ 


27 
31.5    ,19 


7    22 
84.6    i27i  ' 


4&5    21 

4       rJO 

SgL50  30 

53.1     23 

sas    i6i 

I 

44.56   18 


55 

16 
22 


'25 
2IJ 
,-» 
f2^J 


S3        .25 
81.4     21^ 

24        ^ 

30. 69  21 
24        ^ 


Boston  and  Albany 


Buffalo.  Corry  and  Pittsburgh . . . 

Atchison  and  Nebraska 

Harlem  Extension 

Bangor  and  Pincataqnis 

Fall  River,  Warren  &  Providence 

New  Haven  and  Derby | 

Harlem  Extension 

Boston  and  Maine 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  Sc  West- 
ern. 

Erie .. 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River  . 


12 


■23 


45.30  25 
152.4?  20 
57. 8  29 
4.^.1     .HT 

7  24 
13.50  -^ 
57.8     » 

3         25 


21 


21 


.12.50  :3B 

53      n 
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are  conreyed^  the  accommodations  for  mails  and  agentSj  «fc.— Continued. 


Whole  woi'iht  carried  '      ^verajio 
miv    diHUiic©    for     >^r»>i'»«  «^a/- 


tliirty  clHya. 


o 


a 


LhM.       LhM. 
2,  04-21     2,  OlJy 

5, 143f  6,  ooi 


3,  UK) 
7.  a.> 


1,90:} 

6,  I  Hi. 


7,9<j:I     3,  U71 


3,  m\ 

7.  CH" 
9,  36-.^ 

12,  cm 

10,  143 

26,  H7i 

3,443 

50.  Mli 

44.  :w., 

32,  4J:5 

12, 741) 
«,  56'.: 

4l,52:> 

20, 59'- 


S3.  4.")0 

2.  :i7«i 

10,61;.' 


2,  llr- 

9.  67< 
6,  24t 

8,  38J 

3,577 


o 
H 


Lbs. 
5,011 

11,695 

5.  18:3 
13.  39  ^ 
11,641 


5,801 
17,  'Mi:> 
15,  60.') 

21,075 

13,  720 


23,450    50,32; 


5,261 


8,707 


27,7i7l  7rt,270 
;*9,27l'  6:i,rru 
IH,  KJlj  51,267 


11.01!',  23,7!).'i 
13,391!  21,l»Ui 

i 

78,  381 


36,  8:>f 
13,6 


34,  28: 


14,  3 -.7    37.  P07 

13.  rilNl   16.  17(1 
10,  32ti,  20,96.^ 


11,  467.  15,  5f*I):  27, 056 

10,2r.(.i    6,  160;  16,  42v. 


8,  596 


4,874!  13.470 


7,686  18.37;^ 

H.  760  21.  ^:^J 

4.  9(>r  12.  ;'.!).■. 

C.  40<.,  15,  171 


5.  82:i'  14.431 

7.  •;•-•!> 

4,  24:» 
5,104 


7.  •;•-•!>  -zio-i; 

12,855 


10.  cm 

13.  )i7J 

7,  6?  7 

8,  7(i.'. 

P.  60."- 

15.  4.-. . 

8,  6  I. 

8,  421 

7,271 

4,  9t»:i 

5,  086 

8,  397 

13,3lu 

7.731 

8,  1  {f! 

6,  06« 

6,  l;j| 

7,  Hl.{i   12.  41(i    20.  22.i 
4,  206'     3.  434'     7,  640 


ried  whole 
digtAiice. 


5.  860 
11,  54i 

4.417 


13.  13i: 
16,  536, 


9,  5(»;i 


5,  170  13,567 
8,  57-J  21.8>^4 

10.0'»7  17.  h:{| 

4.  4'>;J.  12.631 

2,  OH'  8.  101 

6.  H6:i  12.  9:>7 


8,  43:5 

7.  48  4 

7, 27.. 


5, 19!» 
6,114 


13,  6:J'2 

13.  597 
4,209'   11,48.-. 


c 


*-? 


Lbn 
4,  492: 


Lb». 
150 


Size,  &c.,  of  innil-car  or 
apartmeut. 


Ftet  and  ineheg. 
15  by  9;  no  f.  1,,  d.  1.. 


it 


t  I  «5 


8,  719 

4,658 

9,  :i9l 
9,  215 


5. 27.^ 

8.  70.-' 

12, 084 

7,  362 

10,  213 

15,  43(1 

7, 297 

78,  270 
65.  SOI 
24.  36'J 

2l.22,»i 

18,414 

18,  T>i 
15,071 

17,119 

16,  170 
16,0.1:; 

15,  439 

13. 02- 

12, 245 


11,04" 
10  8M 

10,  H>:. 

10,  18.' 
9,  9<;6 

9. 8i:' 

9,  i)M 


12 

290  no  apt. ;   no  r.  a 12 


155  b.  c. ;  no  r.  a 15* 

3i:il  do 12 

307  20  by  8  4,  f.  f.,  8. 1 12 


175'  b.  0. ;  no  r.  a  12 

2:»0    ....  do 

40:j  36  cubic  fetJt ;  no  r.  a 


24.-.il3by6,12by7,d.  1. 


Id 


Remarks. 


'a 

o 


6J  63 

62  50 

62  50 

60  Ooj  §315  form.  m.  service     [121 
In  March,  1872.     I*;iv  ll22 
from  Mauslii'Id  Val- 
ley, 22.80  ituUiH. 


118 
119 
1-20 


60  00 

60  00 

12     ||  59  37 

56  25 


340,110  sopanitt*  car;    mails  in  12 

I    pxi»n-s.s  «l«'i»artmcnt.  I 

51lll2  by  10,  r.f.,8.  1 ;  6 


$120  for  mail-uiesaeuger 
service. 


21-. 


locked  room;  nor. a ,15* 


609  t  hrogh  b.  c.  under  U.  S.  seal  205 


2,  19.<  15  by  6  6.f.  f.,8.1. 


812 


12  by  9,  f.  f.,8.1  ... 


707(10  bv—,  fixtures,  d.l 
6lJl4by  9  3,  f.  f.,8.1 


608 


llby  7,f.  f.,B.l  ... 


602 6  by  8,f.  f.,8.1 


570l9  3by6  7,f.f.,m.c.,s.l... 

53i»,  b.  c. :  no  r.  a 

53 1  uo  r.  a 


6 

9* 

12 
6 

6 

12 


12 

'Jl* 

15 


In  June,  1872. 


55  55 

55  16 

55  00 

55  00 

50  00' 

50  01)    

50  00   In    Dec,    1872.     Mr'u'n' 
route;  brch§,50,(2;n.) 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 


1-23 
124 
125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 
131 
132 

i:i3 
134 


In  February,  1873 ,1)5 


50  00   25diiyfl:  in  Anc.,  1-^72.    136 
I      M;iiiir(Mite;  hrjuiclu'H  ■ 
$50,  (201,  20c.) 


514  18  by  7  8,  f.f.,  8.1 

431  U  by  7,  f.  to,  6.1 .:i2 

407  end  of  b.  c,  fixtnrca,  s,  1  . . .    6 

36'  10  bv  8,  fixfures,  d.  1 12 

3r.i)  24  8  by  8  10,  f.  f.  c,  m.  c,  8. 1    '^'J* 

3«j''l).  c. ;  no  r.  a I-.J 

3.{'iioapl.;    nor. a 15* 


.'lO  00 
50  00 
.')0  00, 


50  00 


r.0  OOl  In  Jan..   1H73.    Part; 

I      rchiduc  ^50,  (2i4.) 
50  00 


I 


139 
140 
141 
142 


50  CO: 143 

50  00    lu  N'ovembor,  lt^72 144 

50  00    1 145 

50  GO '146 


:i:r>  6  bv  6,  f.  f..  H,  1 '12      .5000   '147 

3/"  9  by  10,  f.  f.,  tL  1 12     |  M)  (!0    In  October,  1872 148 

321  iu»  r.  a ,12     |  50  Oo '149 


13,585,      9,603'      320  npt.  In  b.  c. ;  no  r.  a 18    !  50  (0 |i.50 


9,  4.V! 
9,  125 

8,  995 

8,  931 
8.  827 
8,  4 12 
8,  450 
8,  101 
8,  07- 
7.  906 
7,610 

7,536 

7.  520 
7,  342 


3I5|  19  3  by  6  7,  f.  f.,  m.  c,  a  1  ...  12 
30-J  13  b  by  7  1,  t.  f.,8.1 . 

300  b.  c;  nor.  a » 


297  12  10*  bv  5  7K  8. 1 
294  H5  byO.f.  f..«.  1    . 

2-1' 18  bv  6.  fixture.^,  a,  1 

2-<l  14  l»y  6  3.  f.  f.,  .s.  1 

270  fxpfeHh  car ;  no  r.  a  .  . . 
2';'i  no  «i']>ar.ite  j-ar ;  no.  r.  a 
20:1  I Ji  by  6,  fixt lire?.,  8.1  ... 
25  J  o.  c;  no  r.  a 


Iv5 
12 


50  00 
50  00: 

50  00 


15*  j  50  00 
6     !  .50  00 
.V)  00 


•4' 


S300  for  mail-meHsen- 
ger  service. 


151 
152 

153 

154 


251 

250 
241 


6 
6 


■  *5 
12 


193  by  6  7,  f.  f.,  ra.  c. ;  no.  r.  a  12 

b.  c.  5  no  r.  a 12 

23by9,f.f.o,8.1 i  9i- 


In  November.  1872 155 

In  September,  1872 ,  1.56 

■'0  00| 1157 

1.58 
159 
160 
161 


"'0  00 

'■■'0  00 , 

.•'>0  oo' 

50  00    Bnmoli :    main   route 

#150,  (42.) 
.50  00 


.TO  00 
50  00 


In  Sept.,  1872.  Branch: 
main  ronte  |10J,  (64.) 


162 

163 
164 
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E.— Table  ahtnoing  the  weight  of  the  nutiU,  the  speed  wiA  wJUcA  Ifcey 


o 


165 
166 

167 
168 
169 


170 
171 

172 
173 
174 

175 

J76 

177 
178 
179 
180 

181 
1831 

183 
184 
185 

186 
187 
188 

18J 

190 


191 
192 
193 


194 
195 
196 

197 


s 


GO 


S 

s 
s 


Me.. 
Vt... 

N.Y. 
N.Y. 
Wis. 


N.H. 
Me  .. 

Kane 
Mass 
Vt... 

Mo ... 

Ala.. 

Conn 

111... 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

Mich 

Mass 

N.Y.. 
Mass 
Ky  ... 

N.Y.. 
Mass  . 
111..-. 

111.... 

Conn  . 


N.Y. 
N.  J. 
N.Y. 


Mass  . 
N.Y.. 
111.... 

Ohio.. 


198 
199 
200 

201 


202 
203 

204 

20.i 
206 
207 

208 


209 


N.Y. 

Mass 

N.Y. 

N.J. 


N.Y. 
Mass 

Mass 

N.Y. 

Iowa 

Mass 

N.J. 


N.Y.. 


201 
475 

1577 

1509 

13018 


308 
214 

14235 
742 
520 

10521a 

6615 

981 

11432 

1008 

1509 

12522 

636 

1574 

7.38 
9742 

1566 

637 

11409 

11405 

972 


1005 
2128 
1580 


728 

1564 

11409 

9036 


1576 

617 

1036 

2126 


1589 
632 

733 

1581 

11U18 

741 

2126 


1541 


J25 


11 

404 

1267 
1249 


Termini. 


859 
14 


659 
409 


917 


1234 
1249 


Belfast,  Bnmham 

Rutland.   State  Line,  Ben- 
nington. 

Syracuse.  Lacona 

Bnffalo,  Emporiam 

Menasba, Stevens'  Point... 


Dover,  Alton  Bay 

Honlton,    New   Bmnswick 

Line. 
Leavenworth,  Holton 


Sonth  Framingham.  Lowell. 
Saint  Albans,  Kichford 

Pierce  City,  Carthage 

Birmingham,  Meridian 


627 

1203 
657 


1269 


912 


1260 


1265 


Litchfield,  Hawleyville. 

Burlington,  Quinoy 

Hioksville,  Nortbport . . 

Buffalo,  Portville 

Port  Huron,  Flint 

Ayer,  Lowell 


Buffalo, Suspension  Bridge., 
Winchendon,  Peterborough 
Olasgow  Jnjiotion,  Glasgow 

Ithaca,  Cortland  Village 

Aver,  Mason  Village 

Eimwood,  Bada 


Galva,  Keithsborgh 

Vernon  Depot,  Bockville. . 


Stapleton,  Tottenville. 

Newark,  Paterson 

Dunkirk,  Warren 


6.52  Wakefield,  Newbnryport 
Port  Jervis,  Monticello  . 


1270 


Rushville,  Yates  City. 


Means,  Cadiz 


1268;  Kondout,  Stamford. 

616'  Boston, Dedham  ... 

1215  BuflUo,  Lockport . . 


Manchester,  Barnegat  Junc- 
tion. 


Cayuga,  Aurora 

625;  Somerville   Junction,  Lex- 
ington. 
Palmer,  Gilbertville 


1277 


Syracuse.  Earlville . . . 
Creston,  Hopkins  — 
Palmer,  Athol  Depot. 


Eatontown,  Port  Monmouth. 


Newbnrgh,  Millerton 


Corporate  title  of  oompany  carry- 
ing  the  maiL 


Maine  Central 

Harlem  Extension 


Syracuse  Northern 

Bnffalo.  New  York  A  Philadelphia 

Phillips  and  Colby  Construction 
Company,  operating  Wiscon- 
sin Ceutral. 

Boston  and  Maine 

New  Brunswick  and  Canada 


Kansas  Central 

Boston,  Clinton  and  Fitchbnrgh.. 

Vermont  Central  and  Vermont 
and  Canada. 

Memphis,  Carthage  and  North- 
western. 

Alabama  and  Chattanooga 


Shepang  Valley 

Chicago.  Burlington  and  Quincy. . 

Long  Island 

Bufnilo  aud  Washington 

Port  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan.. 
Boston  and  Lowell  and  Nsahua 

and  Lowell. 

Erie , 

Monadnock 

Louisville  and    Nashville    and 

Great  Southern. 

Ithaca  and  Cortland 

FItchburgh 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy. . 


.do 


Hartford,  Providence  and  Fish- 
kUl  Valley,  lesaeea  Bockville 
Railroad. 

States  Island 

Erie 

Dunkirk,  Alleghensr,  aud  Pitts- 
burgh, (late  Dunkirk,  Warren 
and  Pittsburgh.) 

Boston  and  Maine 

Monticello  and  Port  Jervis 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint 
Louis. 

New  York,  Kingston  &  Syracuse. 

Boston  and  Providence 

New  York  Central  and  Hadaoo 

River. 
New  Jersey  Southern 


Cayuga  Lake 

Boston  and  Lowell  and  Naahoa 
and  Lowell. 

New  London  Northern,  lessees 
Ware  River  Railroad. 

Syracuse  and  Chenango  Valley.. 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River  .. 

Springfield,  Athol,  and  Northeast- 
ern, (late  Athol  and  Enfield.) 

New  Jersey  Southern 


New  York,  Boston,  and  Montreal, 
(late  Dutcheas  and  Columbia.) 


S 

a 

£ 

a 


c 
u 

m 
!    S 


JIftZra.  I 
34.19  ^ 


59 


^ 


4S.92  S 
193.51     ... 
65.27  iO   I 


28 

tf 

3 

f 

55^62 

14 

29 

•r* 

88.66 

16.  (• 

97.31 

'» 

153 

13 

K.25 

m 

7L85  m 

16lS0 

25 

77 

24 

68 

1(9* 

17 

^ 

S5l94 

,» 

16 

18 

M 

15 

1 

S9 

'» 

23 

25 

44.50 

rili 

50.30  20^ 
4f      22 


21 

13L12  39 
SSl8     20 


aCLSO  25 
21  20 
63L95  2D 

I 
8        20 


73.3     15 

11        « 


»l3     25 


12L25  2^ 
8         25 

liW  29 

41.71  ^ 
44.4     22* 
^xM  20 

2.6    » 


€1 


ure 
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Whole  weifEht  carried 
any  distance  for 
thirty  days. 


hi 

a 
O 


a 


X6«. 
4,653 

8.«i0 

9,084 

13,163 

7,059 


7,357 
1.640 

7,889 
5,180 
5,990 

4.736 

4,570 

4,417 
6.S39 
5,7»3 
e.673 
8,752 
3,870 

4,870 
4,343 

3,898 

5.156 
4.638 
3»041 

e,8n 

3,63d 


3 


Lbt. 

5,845 
11.624 

6,634 

12.37H 

3,012 


3,621 
4,678 


Average 
weight    car- 
ried    whole 

distance. 


IAt8. 

10, 498 
20,044 

15, 718 
34,541 
10, 071 


10, 978 
6,318 


4.303 
4,876 
3,852 

8,153 


12,132 

4,876   10,056 

9,772 


3,857 

5.689 
5,937 
3,121 
7.378 
3,41» 
3,616 

783 
2.745 
1,360 

5,154 
3,019 
5,739 

3,996 

1,872 


7,311 
7,245 

7.326 
6.881 
6,687 


3,868 
5,987 


6.789 
3,580 
4,921 

3,129 


8.581 
3,233 
3,027 

3,793 


3.610 
3,308 

3^996 

7.098 
3,913 
4.344 

3.558 


10.383 


6,379 

8,427 

10. 046 
12,176 

8,914 
16,  051 
12,170 

7,402 

5,653 

7,088 
5,358 

10,310 
7,657 
8,780 

9,873 

5,510 


8.845 
5.537 


4.537 

2,645 

10,691 

1,574 


4,836 
3,374 
3,203 

3,835 


3.065 
1,911 

3,138 

4,315 
1,654 
8,927 

2,162 


6,542 


6,713 
11,524 


11, 326 

6,165 

15,612 

4,703 


13,  417 
5,607 
5,230 

6,618 


5,675 
5,119 

5,134 

11.313 
5,567 
7,271 

5,730 


16,925 


6,657 
6,318 

6,284 
6,082 
6,076 

6,078 

5,947 

5, 896 
5.655 
5,649 
5,490 
5,453 
5,424 

5,453 

5,286 
5,258 

5,185 
4,646 
5,110 

5,050 

5,055 


••3 


Lb9. 
243 
241 

240 
229 
233 


4,984 
4,947 


4,854 
4,814 
4,682 

4,703 


4,578 
4,479 
4,445 

3,515 


4,186 
4,153 

4,084 

3,702 
3.672 
3,682 

3.037 


3,581 


Size,  &c.,  of  mail-car  or 
apartment. 


Feet  and  inehet* 

12  by  — ,  f.  f..  8. 1 

18by6, fixtare8.s.l  ... 


9  by  7,  f.  f.,  a.  1 


7  6by610,f.f.,  s.1. 


331 

810 

909 
303 
302 

802 

19f 

196 
189 
188 
183 
182 
181 

181 
176 
175 

172 
17-2 
170 

168 

168 


168 
166 
165 


8  by  6,  f.  f.,  8. 1 

large  capboiA*d,  in  charge  of 
conductor. 

7  by  7,  f.  f.,  B.  1 

40  bv—.f.  f.,d.  1 

96lJy79,f.f.,8.1 


I0by7,f.f.,».l  .... 
8by  6,  flxtnres,8. 1. 


9  3  by  6  3,  f.  f.,  R.1. 
15  by  9,  f.  f .  c,  8. 1 . 
15  by  10,  f.  f.,  8. 1  .. 
I2by6,f.f..8.1  ... 
10by7,f.f..8.1... 
8  5 by  6  8, If., 8. 1. 


b.  c. ;  no  r.  a . . . 
no  apt. ;  no  r.  a 
b. c. ;  nor.  a... 


■a 

u 

9 

P. 


12 


12* 


12  by  — ,  f.  f.,  d.  1 

65by  3,f.f..8.1 

22  3  by  8  9,  f.  f.  c,  m.  c.  8. 1. 


15  by  8  9,  f.  £  c,  8. 1 
b. c. ;  nor.  a 


b.  c ;  no  r.  a. 
10  by  7,8.1... 


161  b.  c. ;  no  r.  a 

160  in  charge  of  conductor  — 
156  22  3  by  8  9,  f.  f.  c,  and  m. 

c,  8. 1. 
156  no  r.  a 


152 
149 
148 

140 


139 
138 

136 

123 
122 
122 

121 


119 


I2by— ,  f.f.,8.1. 
no  apt. ;  no  r.  a .' 


6 


15 
6 

6 

13 

6 

7 

6 

13 
6 

12 
6 
6 

12 

13 

12 

6 

12 

12 

6 

6 

18 


13 
6 
6 


6 

8* 

9* 

18 


6 
18 


8  by  6, If., 8.1. 


10  by  9  6,  f.  f.,  8. 1 

36  cubic  feet ;   no  r.  a 


no  apt. ;  no  r.  a 


12 

6 
12 

6 

9* 


8  by  8,  f.  f.,  8. 1 

23by9,f.  f.jO.,8.1 '6 


b.  c. ;  no  r.  a 


10 by  6,  f.  f.,  8.1.... 


8* 


6 


h 

a 


•-  a 

«  a 


Bemarks. 


DoUs 
50  00 
50  00 

50  00 
50  00 
50  00 


50  00 
50  00 

50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

50  00 

50  00 


50  00 
50  00 
50  00 


50  00 
50  00 
SO  00 

50  00 


50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

50  00 


50  00 
50  00 

50  00 

50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

50  00 


SO  00 


In  January,  1873 


In  Hay,  1873 


In  October,  1872. 


Part ;  residue  |50. 
Angust,  1872. 


In 


In  November,  1872  . . . 
$425  for  side  service  . 

In  Angust,  1872 

In  November,  1872  . . . 
1250  for  m.  m.  service. 


In  July,  1872.   27  days 
In  Nov.,  1872.  Branch; 

main  route  ffiO,  (196.) 
In  Nov.,  1872.  Branch ; 

main  route  #300,  (82.) 


In  Nov..  1873.  Main 
route;  br'cb  #50,  (188.) 

Branch ;  main  route 
1200.(19.)  In  March, 
1872. 


In  September,  1872 

25  days.  In  August, 
1872.  Branch;  main 
route  ISO,  (136.) 


In  September,  1872. 


25  days.  In  Angunt, 
1872.  Branch;  main 
route  ISO,  (136.) 


& 
v 


165 
166 

167 
168 
169 


170 
171 

172 
173 
174 

175 

176 

177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 

183 
184 
185 

186 
187 
188 

189 

190 


191 
192 
193 


194 
195 
196 

197 


198 
190 
200 

201 


902 

203 

204 

305 
206 
307 

208 


309 
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si; 

Hi 

i 

It;! 

g 

N.Y-. 

2 

M!l»« 

Mum 

Sll 

Mu». 

m 

P«  ... 
N.Y.. 

S 

N.  J  . . 

s 

a-. 

«. 

Pa.... 

1 

«■, 

Uhh 

I'll..,. 

S4e 

Uiuu 

3V 

Ala.. 

■V 

M.1    .. 
X.J.. 

Sr.: 

Mnn 
I'a     .. 

N,  r.. 

SM 

M.T  - 

1   K.»t  I'litnrKvlllr.  ron 
i'  Uurtr<>nl.Mlllrttuii.. 


y  BnMnii,  Went  Ljrnn  Dfpot . 

:J  L^»\!ii.L»w"in!o. !!!!!!!: 

.'  rinpniiiillp,  EHBlf  

:l:  UiiH-uln,  Lntugi  Vilt^y  ... 

■  '  nhinn-atcr,  Plnmi  Cava  . . 
.1  Wiitliiiua.  AKu    

I';  Tunnloii.  Hiili1!fl»n>iigh  . 

■2]  MiUonl.  K'Hinuhnm 

■|  *"""■"""" 

0;  Blowbiitgh,  MorrU  Ran  . . 


'■  flraftno  IVpot.  MlUbur;... 

e  Illism.  Stalo  IJuv 

II  Suk'ni.  LiiH-ri'iiva 


E3t>'  Nalick.Sa^oiiviUe.. 


[  and  lIiidMi 
'"il^nj 


Ublnir^h   

iiUKhlin  Bnniota    But 

BvKiii.  of  UiuaarliunH 


Pliilailrlphia and  Keadlox  ■- 


.    Mlildl.-lux- 


.   Carbiiiiilulf 


■lalx  iitnlion,  Se«- 
v/rii-lir-.-e 


...|.I 


w  Uiid(^,  Nauuet  June-  i 

Krnra'rXiwn.  HnTn-hlll 

(.-ni»lu<li<.rki'u.  FInniliiwn  ..' 
l>UUinb>ir^li,  Au-ablv  Forki . 

Jolintouvtlli-.  Greennloh....' 


WiiiwiilfriiBi)  Somrrarl, 
Eric 

tbwtnn  ami  MninK    

fhllHilclidila  and  kcarilnc 
Ni'w  Yori!  *  Canada.  (lalc 


I'hiU).      SI       » 
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are  conveyed^  the  accommodations  for  mails  and  ageniSy  <fc. — Coutinued. 


Whole  weight  carried 
any  difltance  for 
thirty  days. 


u 

a 

o 


Lbs. 
4,430 


2,536 
3,067 

2.:}13 
2,339 

6,966 

2,396 
2,P69 
1,969 

8.425 

1,548 

8,293 

4,429 
2,164 


3,358 

2,459 

732 

1,927 
1,527 
1,766 

1,884 

2,196 
3,021 

2,276 
2,039 
1,616 
1,970 


I 


1,033 


1,080 


1,067 
2,987 
3,736 
1,311 


I>87 
811 
930 


813 

.-»:« 

1,874 

710 
1.530 

475 

686 

4,091 

l,826l 


Lbs. 
6,319 


1,011 
435 

1,314 
1,210 

7,158 

1,434 
2,109 
1,272 
7,716 

2,284 

1,257 
6,703 

2,371 
1,257 


2,342 
1,390 
1,990 

1,406 
1,130 
1,345 

1,118 

1,358 
1,756 

1,371 
1,562 
1,038 
2,267 


678 


630 


636 
3.067 
2,668 
1,S33 


543 
685 
570 


573 

035 
8,334 

490 
1,853 

867 

312 

1,611 

1,472 

6p 


3 

o 


Lbs. 
10, 749 


3,547 
3,502 

3,627 
3,439 

14,184 

3,730 

5,078 

3,241 

16, 141 

3,632 

3,137 

14,996 

6,800 
3,421 


5,700 
3,849 
2,712 

3,333 
2,6.'>7 
3,111 

3,002 

3,554 
3,777 

3,647 
3,601 
2,654 
4,237 


1,711 


1,710 


1,703 
6,054 
6,404 
8,543 


1,530 
1,496 
1,500 


1,385 

1,308 
4,808 

1,200 
8,783 

748 

998 
5,702 

3,298 


Average 
weight  car- 
ried whole 

distance. 


Lbs. 
3,550 


3,547 
3,502 

3,468 
3.439 

3,403 

3,313 
3,300 
3,241 
3.203 

3,196 
3,137 
3,100 

3,019 
2,885 


2,764 
2,701 
2,712 

2,704 
8,657 
2,627 

3,253 

2,372 
2,325 

2,24(f 
1,786 
2,066 
2,033 

1,800 
1,711 


1,710 


1,703 
1,636 
1,526 
1.554 


1,530 
1,496 
1,500 


1,385 

l,30fi 
1,281 

1,300 
1.074 

742 

633 

3,744 

8,596 


Size,  &c.,  of  mail-par  or 
apartment. 


Lbs.  Feet  and  inches. 

11820hy8  6,f.  f.,al 


118|9by  8  6;  nor.  a. 
116:  No  apt. ;  no  r.  a  . 


a, 

M 

H 


1159  3  by  4  3,  f.f.,  8.1  ... 
114  36  GUDio  feet ;  no  r.  a 


113 


18  by  6,  fixtores,  s.  1 


11030by7,f.  f.,s.  1 

110b.  c. ;  no  r.  a 

108  b.  c;  no  r.  a 

106 12  by  6  6,  f.  f.,  d.  1.,  Hi  m., 
I    s.'l.  residae. 

106  apt.  ia  b.  0. ;  no  r.  a 

104<b.  c;  nor.  a 

103 


100 
96 


92 

90 
90 


b.  0. ;  no  r.  a  . . . . 
7  by  ll,f.f.  G.,  S.1 


83  no  apt 


79'b.  o 

77  15  by  10,  f  f.,  s.  1 


75  b.  c^ ;  no  r.  a. .. 
71  8  by  6,  f.f..8.1. 
69b.  c;  nor. a... 
12  by  9,  f.  f.,  8. 1 


68 

60 
57 


57 


no  apt. ;  no  r.  a 
b. c;  nor. a 


no  r.  a. 


56b. c;  nor. a... 
54 12  by  7,  f.  f,  s.  1 
51,b.  c. ;  no  r.  a  ... 
51  b. 0.;  nor. a  ... 


51  b.  c ;  no  r.  a. 

50b.c 

50nor.a 


46 

43 
42 

40 
35 

24 

21 

125 

86 


b. c.;  nor. a 


no  apt  or  r.  a  . . 
9  by  8.  f.  f.  0.,  8. 1 


Passenger-car 
b. a;  nor. a.. 


b.  a ;  no  r.  a 

b. c. ;  nor. a — 
no  apt !  no  r.  a 


9* 


12 
12 

6 
12 


6 
6 

12 
7|* 

18 
12 


18 
6 


15by  10,  f.f.,8.1 6 

noapt.;  nor.  a |12 

no  apt.;  nor.a '12 


90b. 0.;  nor.a 13 

88,no  apt ;  no  r.  a 12 

8736  cubtG  feet ;  nor.a 12 


apt  in  b.  c,  fnmitiiTe. 


12 

6 
12 

14 

6 

18 

9' 

12 
18 


6 


13 
6 

9* 
6 


13 
9 
6 


13 

13 
6 

6 
6 

6 
6 
6 

18 


s! 

P4 


DoUs. 
50  00 


50  00 
50  00 

50  00 
50  00 

50  00 

50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  OU 

50  00 
50  00 
50  00 


Remarks. 


In  November,  1872. 
Main  route;  branch 
$50,  (239.) 


Branch;   main  route 
985.11,  (83.) 
In  Pebruary,  1873 


In  September,  1872. 
In  May.1873 


In  September,  1872 


50  00 

50  00'  In      January,     1873. 

Part ;    residue    |50, 

(Ml.) 

50  00  In  January,  1873 

50  00  950  for  m.  m.  service. . . 
50  00' 


50  00' 
50  00 
50  00 

50  00 

50  00 
50  OU 

50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

50  00 
50  00 


50  00 


50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 


50  00 
50  00 
50  00 


50  00 

50  00 
50  00 

50  00 
50  00 

50  00 
50  00 
43  47 

48  85 


9350  for  m.  m.  service  . 

950  for  m.  m.  servica  Id 
July,  1873.    27  days. 

In  October,  1872 

9250  per  annum  addi- 
tional for  side  service 

9135  for  m.  m.  service  . 

25  days.  In  Aug.,  1872. 


In  Dec.,  1673.  Branch; 
main  rout^e  950,  (132.) 


In    November,    1873. 

Branch ;  main  route 

950,  (210.) 
Branch;    main  route 

975,(106.)    In   Janu- 

ary,  1873. 


In  November,  1873. 
Branch  ;  main  route 
9200,(22.) 


Branch;  main  route 
975.  (106.)  In  Janu- 
ary, 1873. 


In  December,  1873. 


Ketums  not  certified . . 


o 


210 

211 
312 

213 
214 

215 

216 
217 
218 
219 

220 
221 
i>22 

223 
224 


225 

226 
227 

228 
239 
230 

331 

333 
333 

334 
335 
336 
237 

338 

339 


340 


341 
843 
243 
344 


345 
346 
347 


848 

• 

349 
850 

851 
353 

353 
854 
355 

859 


M 
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E. — Table  showing  the  weight  of  the  nuiiUf  the  epeed  with  whdi  ihey 


«4 

s 

o 

M 

z 

s 

,•8 

§i 

ti 

«\ 

1 

"^8 

s 

-S 

6 

^ 

^ 

5 

d 

.® 

o 

s 

^ 

^ 

«57 

Ky  ... 

9738 

258 

Ind... 

12001 

859 

111.... 

11900 

960 

HI.... 

11902 

261 

Pa..-. 

2461 

S6S 

Pa.... 

9424 

963 

Ind... 

19030 

964 

N.Y.. 

1045 

1209 

965 

S.C... 

5608 

966 

Iowa  . 

11003a 

967 

Miss.. 

7008 

968 

N.J.. 

2129 

*  •  •      •  • 

269 

Ohio.. 

9044 

970 

111.... 

11918 

871 

Conn  . 

945 

iio 

279 

N.Y.. 

1543 

1275 

TerminL 


Elizabethtown, Padncah  ... 
Indianapolis,  Vincennes  . . . 
MoLeansboro^  Shawneetown 


Ck»rpotate  title  of  oomnyny  caxrj- 
ing  th«  nuuL 


Mendota,  Clinton 

Towanda,  Bernioe  — 

Alton,  CaiTollton , 

Attica,  Yeedenbargli 


Goahen,  Montgomery  .. 

Florence,  Cheraw 

Chariton,  Leon 

Middleton,  Ripley 

Ataion,  Greenwich 

Marietta,  Cambridge. . . 

Paris,  Danville 

BraaohYllle,  Bidgefleld 

Montgomeiy,  Kingston 


Elizabethtown  and  Padooah 

Indianapolis  and  Yinoennea 

Saint  Loois  and  Soatheastern 

Chicago,  Borlington  and  Qnincy. 

Sallivan  &,  Erie  Coal  A  Bailroad. 

Erie 

Mathers,  Cbamberlidn  &  Co.,  lea- 
sees Indiana  North  and  Soatii 
Railway. 

Erie 

Cheraw  and  Darlington 

Burlington  uid  Missouri  River  . . 

Ripley 

Yineland 

Marietta  and  Pittsburgh 

Paris  and  Danville 

Danbnry  and  Norwalk 

WallkinVaUey 


s 

• 

9          3 

o 

i 

t 

a. 

• 

S  i 

MiUt. 

185       18 

11&33  S 

41.25  i3 

1 

64.19  21^ 

99lS  U 

915    fi 

14       15 

la  25*97 

40       13i 

37.44  IS 

9173  15 

44.25  25 

60.11  « 

»       15 

4 

a 

3X46  25 
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are  conveyed,  the  accommodaHone  for  mails  and  agents,  ^o. — Con  tinned. 


Whole  weiii^t  carried 
any  distance  for 
Irtj  days. 


I 

O 


JA>9. 

39,008 
11,0R2 


4,191 

3,350 

1,567 

916 


3,991 
1,7G» 
8. 648 
9,187 
9,696 
3,653 
1,367 
1,175 

3.615 


I 


Lbt. 
18,790 
6,233 


9,131 

1,940 

1,180 

900 


1.789 
7,691 
1.344 
1,330 
9,976 
9,963 
l,95:i 
510 

9,457 


o 


Lbt, 

57,798 
17,965 


6,959 
5,990 
9,737 
1,816 


5,773 
9,383 
3,993 
3,517 
4,909 
6,616 
3,320 
1,685 

6,079 


Ayerage 
weight  car- 
ried whole 

distance. 


8* 


Lb9. 
91, 016 
6,440 
3,346 

1,955 
1,847 
1,555 
1,009 


5,541 
6,053 
3.0T3 
9,601 
9,009 
1,793 
1,764 
1,685 

1,507 


IM. 
700 
914 


Size,  d^c,  of  mail-car  or 
apartment. 


Fett  and  imchet, 

L3by8,f  f.,8.1 

90by8  4.  £f.,8.1 


11110by8,£f.,8!l 

6510by7,f.f..a.l 

69  9  by  6,  fixtures,  s.  1  ^ 

51  b.c.;  no  r.a 

33 19  by  9,  fixtures.    Mails  in 

charge  of  sworn  employ^ 

of  company. 

1847by6,£f.o.,8ll. 

90113by9,  ££c.,a.l 

10293by9.f.f.c.,s.I 

86b. c  ;  no  r.a 

808bytf,f  f.,s.l.... 

59  10  by  7  6,  £  f.,8.1 

586by3,f.f.,s.l.... 

56  no  apt. ;  no  r.  a . . 


50 


7  by  5  9,  fixtures,  s.1. 


6 
19 
19 

6 
6 
6 
6 


6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
19 

6 


o 

Pi 

o 

a| 


DoU». 
40  00 
40  00 
40  OO 

40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 


39  09 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 

30  00 


Semarks. 


In  October,  1879 

In  October,  1871 

Branch ;   main  route 
•90,(78.) 

In  Kovember,  1879  . . . 
In  July,  1873 

in  May,i873 

In  September,  1879. . . 

In  April,  1873 

95  days.  In  Aug.,  1879 
In  September,  1879. . . 
In  November.  1879 . . . 
Branch;  main  route 
185.11,  (83.) 


3 


957 
958 
959 

960 
961 


963 


964 
965 
966 
967 
968 
969 
970 
971 

979 


JOHN  L.  KOUTT, 
Steond  Attittant  Fottnuuttr-OenigrvL 
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Index  to  Table  E. 


Title. 


Alabama  and  Chattanooga 

ADclrosGo^pu .  (See  Maine  Central) 

Atchison  and  Nobraska 

Athol  and  Kiifield.    (See  Spring- 
field, Athol  and  Northeastern.) 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Bangor  and  Piscataquis 

Boston  and  Albany 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Boston  and  Lowell  and  Nashua 
and  Lowell 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Boston  and  Maine 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Boston  and  Providence 

Do 

Boston,  Bane  and  Gardner 

Boston,  Clinton  and  Fitchburgh. . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal . . . 

Do 

Buffalo  and  Washington 

Buffalo,  Curry  an<l  Pittsburgh  . . . 
Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia   

Burlinston  and  Missouri  River. . . 


>o 

Do 

Do 

Burlington,  Cedar   Rapids  and 

Minnesota 

Cayuga  Lake 

Cazonovia  and  Canastota 

Central,  of  New  Jersey 

Cbamplain  and  Saint  Lawrence  . . 

Cheraw  and  Darlington 

Cheshire  and  Ashuelot 

Do 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qoincy.. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley 

Cincinnati,  La  Fayette  and  Chi- 
cago   

Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati 

and  Indianapolis 

Do 

Do 

Columbus  and  Xenia 

Columbus,  Chicago  and  Indiana 
Central 

Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Riv- 
ers  


176 


^  d 

as 


6615 


15514212 


17 

157 

1 

4 

9 

15:j 

241 
245 
248 


3504 
18i3 
605 
605 
605 
641 
618 
639 
638 


35  603 

125(  278 

1821  636 

203|  632 

214;  631 

2301  629 

42|  602 

IGl!  602 

J70|  308 

194  728 

221{  610 

253'  622 


es 

0  9 


25 
199 
133 

96 


608 
617 
745 
688 


971  640 

146  735 

1T3|  749 

72  353 

1401  331 

180  1509 

1541  1043 

1681  1509  i 
64  11003  1 
164  11003  , 
2O61UOI8  ' 
26611003a 

12811012 
202'  1589 


220 
20 
53 

265 
52 

152 


1562 

1605 

1023 

5608 

689 

703 

22111405 

3911417 

98:11002 

144,11415 

178  11432 

188:11409 

189  11405 

19611409 


210 
239 
344 
360 
104 

40 

12 
13 
49 
11 


11901 
11901 
11405 
11902 
9033 

12028 

9046 
9018 
9015 
9016 


34  9017 
68;  453 


10 


632 
617 
630 
629 


259 
652 


621 


645 
649 


257 
627 

625  I 
624  |< 
683  11 


616  I 

660  i 

644 

631 

656 

659 

252 

361 
1240 
J  252 

1249 


1284 
1272 
2101 
1258 


402 


TiUe. 


and 


Conneoticiit  River 

Connecticut  Western 

Consolidated     European 

North  American 

Cooperstown  and  Susquehanna 

Valley 

Dakota  Southern 

Danburyand  Norwalk 

Do 

Do 

Delaware,     Lackawanna     and 

Western 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  and 
Pittsburgh,    (late     Dunkirk, 

Warren  and  Pittsburgh) 

Dunkirk,  Warren  and  Pitts- 
burgh. (See  Dunkirk.  Alle- 
gheny Valley  and  Pittsburgh.) 
Dutchess  ana  Columbia,  (bee 
New  York,  Boston  and  Mon- 
treal.) 

Eastern,  of  Massachusetts 

Do 


«^ 


Si 


l« 

5. 


•fs   n 


•s 

o 


9 


I 


36     709 
319.    980 

4T    181  I 

I 
119   1S85 
10213929   . 

83  945  I 
312  945  , 
271;    945  I 

82  ICMO  ' 
137   IS8  . 
151    1405 
162  1545 


9iC 


mi 


no 

910 
9U 

123D 
l& 
l& 
1231 


I  193   1580      1^ 

!  I 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Elizabethtown  and  Paducah 


21 
28 
120 
138 
145 
238 
234 
243 


601 
114 
73S 

eao 

619 
616 
737 
631 


6M 

619 
61- 
61j 
6S1 


Erie 


Do I 

Do 1 

Do ■ 

Do I 

Do ' 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do I 

Do 

Do I 

Do 

Do t 

Erie  and  Pittsburgh , 

European  and  North  American.  , 
(See  Consolidated  European  ; 
and  North  American.) 

Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  . . , 

Evansville,     Henderson      and  ! 

Nashville ' 

Do ' 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Com  pany ■ 

Do ' 

Fall  River,  Warren  and  Provi-  1 
denoe  

Fitchburgh 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


257  9738  , 
3UO35 

8  1001 

14  1035 

IT*  103M 

59  1035 

60  1035 
lOQ  1032 
109  2409    . 
124  1033 
163  1010 
183  1574 
192  il»   . 
317  1009  ' 
250  2465 
252  3130 
262  2«94 
264  1045  I 

99.  1850 


84ii  13013 

132' 11900 
337  11900 
141  1875 
334   1875 

i5dl  eti 

39;    604 
34' 

147 


lan 
lav 
id»i 

I*- 

litfT 
UK 


l«h. 


1«» 
344' 


3«^ 


604 

6S7 

IBTl    637 


Fonda,  Johnstown  and  Oloveiv- 

ville 

Grand  Trunk,  of  Canada 

Do 

Great  Western,  of  Canada 

Greenwich  and  Johnsonville... 
Harlem  Extension 

Do 


331 


116  1561 
46  116  j 
e5,  116  ' 
130!  1«M 
256  15f0 
156.  15S4 
160,  19U 


li3 
i 
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Index  to  Idble  E — Coutiuued. 


Title. 


fiarleiD  Extension 

Do 

Hartford,  Providonce  and  Fish- 
kill 

Hartfoni,  Providence  and  Fish- 
kill,  lessees  Kockville  Railroad 

Housatouic 

Uoast'on  and  Texas  Central,  op- 
erating Waco  and  Northwest- 
em  Sallway 

Hudfion  and  ^ston 

Indiana  Nortii  and  South.  (See 
Matbers,  Chamberlain  &,  Co., 
lessees.) 

Indianapolis  and  Yincennes 

Indianapolis,    Bloomingtou   and 

Western 

Iowa  Eastern 

Ithaca  and  Atbens 

Ithac-a  and  Cortland 

Kansas  Central    

Kuox  and  Lincoln 

Lewy's  Inland.  See  St  Croix  and 
Penobscot. 

Lon^  Island 

Do 

Do 

LonisviUe    and    Nashville    and 

Great  Soutbern 

Maine  Central 

Do 

Do 

Do    

Do 

Haine  Central,  (late  Androscog- 

,  gin) 

Maine  Central, (late  Portland  and 

Kennebec) 

Marietta  and  Pittsburgh , 

Mathers,  Chamberlain  &  Co., 
lessees     Indiana     North   and 

Sonth  Railway 

Memphis,  Carthage  and   North- 

w  estern , 

Middleborough  and  Taunton 

Middleburgh  and  Schoharie 

Mobile  and  Montgomery 

Monadnock 

Monticello  and  Port  Jervis 

Montreal  and  Plattsburgh.  *(Sej 
New  York  and  Canada.) 

Naugatock 

Do 

New  Beilford  and  Taunton 

Do 

Now  Brunswick  and  Canada  . . . 
Kewcastle  and  Beaver    Yallej'. 
(Se«  Pittsburgh.  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago.) 

New  Haven  and  Derby 

New  Haven  and  Northampton  . . 

Do 

Do 

New    TIaven,    Middlotown    and 

Willimantio 

Now  Jersey  Southern 

Do 

Do 

Do 

New   London   Northern,  lessees 

Ware  River  Railroad 

View  London  Northern.  (See  Ter* 

moDt  Central.) 
New    Tork    and   Canada,   (late 

Montreal  and  Plattsburgh) 

New    ITork    and  Canada,    (late 
wmtehall  and  Plattaburgh) . . . 


O 


166 
215 

75 

190 

87 


143 
223 


c 
p    . 

0 
J25 


475 
475 

955 

972 
943 


8577a 
lUll 


258  12001 

80  12017 
21611020(1 
242'  1579 
186.  1566 
172  14235 

85.     204 


74j  1006 
179)  1008 
233|  1007 

185  9742 

45    9 

57   115 

58'  115 

123    9a 

165  201 

94'   19 

I 

1051    1 
269  9044 


263  12030 

175 10  J21o 
236;  676 
211|  1510 
63|  6612 
1841  738 
195  1564 


84  942 

114  942 

86  678 

129  672 

171  214 


LTO     977 
90     938 


113 
229 


150 
136 


938 
746 


975 
2126 
201  2126 
208  2126 
235  2137 


204 

103 
255 


733 

1021 
1518 


»4 

«g 


404 


911 

912 
909 


1261 


1266 
1269 


1233 
1234 
1232 


2 
5 
5 
3 
11 

34 


640 
1246 


657 
1270 


908 
908 


14 


915 
906 
906 
661 

913 


655 

1343 
1380 


Title. 


New  York,  Boston  and  Montreal, 
(late  Dutchess  and  Columbia) . 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson 

River  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

New  York,  Kingston  and  Syra- 
cuse   

New  York,  NewHaven  and  Hart- 
ford  

Do 

Do 

NewYork.Providencoond  Boston 

Northern  Central 

Norwich  and  Worcester 

Ogdensburgh  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain  

Oswego  and  Syracuse 

PariB  and  Danville 

Philadelphia  and  Reading 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Phillips  Sc  Colby  Construction 
Company,  operatingWisconsin 

Central 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint 

Louis 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh,    Fort  Wayne   and 

Chicago 

Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne    and 
Chicago,    lessees    Newcastle 

and  Beaver  Valley 

Pittsfield  and  North  Adams 

Port  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan 
Portland  and  Kennebec.     (See 
Maine  Central.) 

Portland  and  Ogdensburgh 

Portland  and  Rochester. 

Poiiland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth. 
(See  Eastem.of  Masaachusett«.) 

Providence  and  Worces  ter 

Do 

Providence,  Warren  and  Bristol 

(Dueen  Anne's  and  Kent 

(3nincv,  Alton  and  Saint  Louis.. 

Ripley -. 

Rochester  and  Pine  Creek 

Rockville.  (See  Hartford,  Provi- 
dence and  Fishkill.) 
Rome,  Watertowu  and  Ogdens- 
burgh  

Do 

Rutland  and  Burlington 

Do 

Do 

Saint  Croix  and  Penobscot,  (late 

Lewy's  Island) 

'Saint  Louis  and  Southeastern. .. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Schoharie  Valley 

Shepaug  Valley 

Skaneateles 

South  and  North  Alabama 


• 

u 

1 

Number  of 
route. 

New  number 
of  route. 

209 

1541 

1377 

5 

1002 

1211 

7 

1079 

1217 

10 

1282 

1218 

67 

1027 

1213 

lOH 

1016 

1212 

111 

1037 

1216 

200 

1036 

1215 

222 

1030 

1214 

198 

1576 

1268 

6 

937 

90S 

37 

936 

904 

110 

932 

903 

4-- 

602 

41 

1031 

1255 

101 

925 

901 

79 

1022 

1343 

95 

1029 

1256 

270 

11918 

18 

1605 

2101 

232 

2467 

246 

2463 

254 

2477 

169 

13018 

19 

9036 

» 

32 

9018 

33 

9034 

122 

1864 

2456 

197 

9036 

16 

9002 

112 

1849 

2439 

121 
181 

721 
12523 

650 

131 

521 

410 

126 

117 

7 

93 

801 

238 

748 

663 

127 

803 

225 

.3511 

H8 

11431 

207 

7008 

218 

1587 

1363 

54 

1096 

1387 

55 

1026 

1887 

139 

1042 

J335 

149 

1024 

1336 

26 

482 

406 

27 

482 

406 

66 

482 

406 

76 

84 

4 

77 

10008 

7f 

11900 

92 

9612<i 

259 

11900 

m 

1014 

1347 

177 

981 

917 

118 

1046 

1351 

70 

6601 

86 
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Title. 


Sonth  and  North  Alabama 

Southern  Hailroad  AMOciation, 
lessees  Mississippi  Central. . . 

Sonth  Side 

Sprin^eld  and  Illinois  Sonth- 
eastern 

Spring^eld,  Athol  and  North- 
eastern, (late  Athol  and  Enfield) 

Staten  Island 

Stongbton  Branch  Boston  and 
Providence 

Snllivan 

Snllivan  and  Erie  Coal  and  Bail- 
road  

Syracuse  and  Chenango  Valley. 

Syracuse,  Binghamton  and  Now 
York 

Syracuse  Northern 

Taunton  Branch 

Tioga 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Troy  and  Boston 

Tnskegee 

Utica  and  Black  Itiver 

y  ermont  and  Massachusetts .... 


107 

23 
143 

135 

207 
191 

227 
44 

261 
205 

81 
167 

51 
106 
115 
240 
247 

50 
249 

117 

61 


*» 

»4 

o 

^       . 

S5 

BS 

d  d 

•*  o 

ew  n 
of  ro 

ag 

d 

\^ 

^ 

6604 

7001 

1044 

1282 

11433 

741 

658 

1005 

1260 

650 

633 

481 

405 

2461 

1581 

1264 

1028 

1257 

1577 

1267 

677 

641 

1820 

2420 

1820 

2420 

1820 

2420 

1820 

2420 

1017 

1259 

6619 

0025? 
) 11815 

1283 

690 

646 

Titie. 


Vermont  Central 

Vermont  Central  and  Vermont 

and  Canada 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vermont  CentrAl,operating  New 

London  Northern 

Do 

Vermont  Valley 

Vineland 

Waco  and  Northwestern.  (See 
Houston  and  Texas  Central.) 

Wallkill  Valley 

"Ware  River.  (See  New  London 
Northern.) 

Western  Maryland 

Whitehall  and  Plattsburgh.  (See 
New  York  and  Canada.) 

Wilmington,  Columbia  and  Au- 
gusta   

Do 

Wisconsin  Central.  (See  Phillips 
and  Colby  Construction  Com- 
pany s.) 

Worcester 

Worcester  and  Nashua 

Worcester  and  Somerset 


9 


31 


d 


461 


39  419 

73.  508 

134<  1582 

174  590 

91 


43!    487 


996 


9681 


27£ 

1^ 


2139 


1543 


148'  3507 


38^ 
71 


J. 


m 

403 
190 


407 


19:5 


5604  >. 
5604 


913  3317 

69    683 

251!  3516 


6a 
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Index  to  Table  F. 


Title. 


Alabama  and  Chattanooga. . 

Atchison  and  Nebraaka 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Burlicgtoa  and  Missoari  Biv* 


Do 


Central,  of  New  Jersey 

Chicago,  Barliugton   and 

Qaincy 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cincinnati,  LaFayette  and 

Chicago 

Cleveland,    Columbas,    Cin- 
cinnati and  Indianapolis  . . . 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Columbus  and  Xenia 

Connecticnt  River 

Dakota  Soothem 

Elizaliethtown  and  Padacah 
Erie 


Do 


Do 

Erie  and  Pittsburgh 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Company 

Do 

Fitchbnrgh 

Harlem  Extension 

Houston  and  Texas  Central, 

operating  Waco  and  North- 

western  Railway 

Indiana^   North   and  Sonth, 

(See  Mathers,  Chamberlain 

&  Co.,  lessees) 
Indianapolis  and  Tincennes. . 
Indianapolis,  Bloomi  n  g  t  o n 

and  western 

lowaBastem 

Knox  and  Lincoln 

I^ehigh  Valley 

Xx>uisville  and  Nashville  and 

Great  Soathem 

Marietta  and  Pittsbnrgh 

Mathers,  Chamberlain  Jt  Co., 

lessees  Indiana  North  and 

South  Railroad 

Memphis,  Carthage   and 

Northwest<em 

Mobile  and  Montgomery 


i 

X 

s 

u 

<M 

9 

o 

-z 

6 

c 

^ 

54 

48 
11 

19 

6t 

9 

13 
22 
36 
45 

24 

14 

15 

18 
25 
5 
23 
41 

3:) 

3 


7 
37 
42 
62 
20 
49 


44 


52 

32 
60 
35 
10 

56 
72 


73 

53 
21 


6615 

14212 

2904 

11003 

11003a 

1605 

11405 
11417 
11002 
11415 

12028 

9046 

(9015) 

{90185 

9018 

9015 

9016 

706 

13929 

9738 

1001 

a035? 

110385 

1035 

1850 

1875 

1875 

604 

1524 


8577a 


12001 

12017 
n020a 
204 
1605 

9742 

9044 


12030 

10521a 
6612 


9 

"A 


3504 


2101 


0018 


9016 
702 


2445 
2466 
2466 


2479 


Title. 


New  Jersey  Southern 

New  York  CSentrai  and  Hud- 
son River ■ 

Do 

Do 

Petersburgh 

Philadelphia  and  Reading. . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Phillips  and  Colby  Construc- 
tion Companv,  operating 
Wisconsin  Central  Rail- 
road   

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and 

Saint  Louis 

Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and 

Chicago 

Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and 

Chicago,  (lessees) 

Port  Huron  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan   

Qnincv,    Alton    and   Saint 

Louis 

Richmond  and  Petersburgh 

Ripley 

Rockfbrd,  Rock  Island  and 

Saint  Louis 

Saint  Joseph  and  Denver  City 
Saint  Louis  and  Southeast- 
em 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Springfield  and  Illinois 

South  eastern 

Sullivan     and     Erie    Coal 

Railroad 

Tioga 

Tuskegee 

Yineland 

Waco  and  Northwestern. 
(See  Houston  and  Texas 
Central.) 

Western  Maryland 

Wisconsin  Central.  (See  Phil 
lips  and  Colby  Construc- 
tion Company.) 

Worcester 

Worcester  and  Somerset 


u 

O 


40 

1 
2 
26 
17 
8 
46 
63 
65 


51 

12 
34 
47 

6 

57 

55 

38 
16 
68 

31 
SO 

27 
28 
29 
30 
59 
70 

39 

71 
64 
66 
69 


43 


58 
67 


I 


H 


1608 

1002 
1079 
1027 
4410 
1605 
1814 
2467 
2463 


13018 

9036 
9012 
9034 

9002 

1849 

12522 

11431 
4409 
7008 

11429 
14004 

10008 
9612a 
11900 
11900 
11900 
11900 

11433 

1869 
1820 
6619 
1746 


3507 


3517 
3516 


2126 


2476 
2414 


9036 
9012 
9034 

9002 

2429 


2461 
2420 

'2i29 
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F. — Tahh  shoioing  the  re-adjusiment  of  the  rates  of  vay  per  mile  on  certain  railroad  rouia 

mailSf  the  speed  with  whiA  they  are  conveyed,  the  acoomwMdation$ 

IAbbbeviatioxs.— £  t.,  fixtures  and  farnitnre;  t  t  c,  flxinres  and  fnrnitnre  complete;  m-c^ mail- 
line  ;  r  a.,  route  agent.  A  number  followed  by  an  asterisk  (*)  shows  the  eqaivalent  in  round  trips,  a 
"  Kemarks  "  column  refer  to  the  order  of  the  routes  in  this  table.] 


1 
8 
3 


5 
6 

7 
8 


10 


11 

18 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
80 


QQ 


K.Y, 
N.  T 
N.Y 

X.  T 

Ohio 
Ohio 

K  Y 
Pa.. 


N.J. 


a 

s 


a 


Pa 

Md... 

Ohio . . 

HI  .... 
Ohio  . . 
Ohio  . . 
Va . . . . 
Va.... 
Ohio . . 
Iowa . . 
Mass.. 


1003 
1079 
1001 

1035, 1038 


9016 
900^2 

1035 


1605 


1605 


1605 


8904 

9036 

11405 

9046 

9015, 9018 

4409 

4410 

9018 

11003 

604 


JZ5 


9016 
9003 


8476 


8101 


8479 


3504 


9036 


9018 


Termini. 


New  York,  Troy 

Albany,  Buffalo 

New  York,  Dunkirk.. 

Buffido,  Homcllsville 


Columbus,  Z4»nia 

Pittsburgh,  Chicago 


Attica,  Coming. 


AUentown,      Harris- 
burgh. 


Jersey  City,  Easton. . . 


Easton,  AUentown. 


Baltimore,  Wheeling. 


Columbus,  Pittsburgh. 

Chicago,  Burlington . . 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati 

Cleveland,  Indianapo- 
lis. 

Richmond,  Peters- 
burgh. 

Petersburgh,  Weldon. 

Galion,  Indianapolis . . 

Burlington,     East 

Plattsraouth. 
Boston,  Fitchbnrgh. . . 


Corporate  title  of  company 
carrying  the  mail. 


New   York    Central 

Hudson  River. 
New    York    Central    and 

Hudson  River. 
Erie 


.do 


Columbus  and  Xenia 

Pittsburgh,   Fort    Wayne 

and  Chicago. 
Erie 


Philadelphia  and  Reading. . 


Central,  of  New  Jersey 


Lehigh  Valley 


Baltimore  and  Ohio 


Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and 
Saint  LoniSb 


Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Qnincy. 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Indianapolis. 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Indianapolis. 

Richmond  and  Petersburgh 


Petersburgh 


Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Indianapolis. 

Burlington  and  Missouri 
River. 

Fitchburgb 


D 

s 

o 

-8) 

S 


te» 


©  ^  — 
Ma  e 

t  «  2 


«  I  = 


•^ 


MUet.  tPofiiida. 
and    150  31,399 


898 
460 


91 


55 


74 


i6.se 
sn 

160 

807.70 

854.95 

884 
24.50 
65w51 

804 

8f79.14 
53 


31,  ^SV  ,•'  • 
31,973  '  33 


90,717  I  33 


16.119    r, 


469.50  I  13.710    » 
111 

90 


18. 184  {  30 


n,eS9  [S 


11,357 


S.^ 


18,579     24 


11,430  ;  30 


7,313  .S4J 
6.890  j« 
5.805-  30 
3,9W  '  25 
3,894  » 
3,444  '  S? 

8,357     » 
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and  on  certain  neiii  Toatt*  ih»  adjaitment  of  tlie  rain,  baitd  upon  rtiumt  of  the  ujeighlofihe 
provided  for  maih  and  agenta,  and  the  number  of  triptper  aeek. 

I.,  nllwa;  pd*t-a(Bra :  apt.,  Bparii 


ilu'slatameut  In  Ubniu  furm  bciog  iDeonve 


fl 


Affl  and  tncAef, 

'f-^.wbyw.t 

se  by  11,  leb; 

r.  p.'  o.,"4a  bvll,    ! 
Wbj  II,  16  by 

aobysVti . 

aobjs  4.f.r.,d.i  : 

Ssby  II,  IB  by 

f.r..s.t  Tbroncl 

>'ew  York    iidi 
H&n-liburgh. 


TranKhia&ilaln 

t*""nV'Ywk 
&  Banisbiir^h^ 


I.  p.o.,3flby»,  tr. 
r,  p!'o.,  39  S  by  e  9,    ! 
r.|^o..393by»l, 

r.p.a,43bye,r,t 

r.ii^'o..  UbT7,34    . 
ty8  8..»T-ir.i.. 

rrsy's^E ': 


.,  3T3  00   M*  00 


DoIU.      I 

.W,!100  M  July  1,1STS 

e»,W0  0O^  July  l,lrm 
138,  MM  00  Oct.    1.1873 


II.  8T5  « 

110.  esa  01 

33,300  W 


18,300  01 

ia.3JS0i 


0  aooDo     s%!oaoc 


13     200  00   1 

11   aoo  w 


Oct    I.ISJS 

Jnly  1,  lim 
J«ly  1, 1818 

Oct.    1, 18^3 
July  1,1813 


Oidend  June,  II 
Ordered  June,  li 


rooH'  1005,  llM;  coiu- 
luinvlo  provide  en- 
Urgeil  uid  Itnpmr- 


Wcling  rowls, 
rarry  IbrDui^b 
lis     In    Ihnufib 


Jol, 

.1872 

coveted     by    ronle 

Sept. 

,1873 

New.    Ordered  Juno, 

Jan. 

,18Ta 

Ordered  Deo.,  1879... 

Feb.e 

,1879 

Or<leredDfc„ie7S    ,. 

Ffb.an,isn 

Jyly  1,1878 

OnWpdD«..l8Ta..31 

J«ly 

,I87S 

Ordered  Oct..  I87S...  , 

Joly 

,187S 

OrUBredNov.,1819... 
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F.—  Tetble  showing  the  re-adfit$timeut  of  the  rtUoB  of  fo^ 


% 


31 


5 

QQ 


Ala 


S3 

lU  .... 

23 

MaM.. 

34 

iDd... 

33 

Ohio  . . 

36 

N.Y.. 

37 

Tenn.. 

88 

Ky.... 

89 

ni .... 

30 

Ill  .... 

31 

ni  .... 

33 

Ind... 

33 

Ky.... 

34 

Ohio.. 

35 

Me.... 

36 

Iowa . . 

37 

Pa...- 

38 

ni .... 

39 

m .... 

40 

N.J... 

41 

43 

Dak... 
Pa.... 

43 

Md  ... 

44 

Tex . . . 

45 

Ill  .... 

46 

Pa.... 

47 

Ohio.. 

46 
49 

KaiiB  . 
N.  Y.. 

5 


a 


I. 
5g 


6613 


11417 


706 


12028 


9015 

1027 

10008 

9612a 

11900 

11900 

11439 
13017 

9738 

9013 

304 

11003 

1850 
11431 
11433 

1608 

13939 
1875 

3507 

8577a 

11415 

1814 

9034 

14212 
1524 


702 


9013 


3445 


TenninL 


Mobile,  Montgomery. 


Galeaborgh,  Qninoy. . . 


Springfield,  Sonth  Ver- 
non Junction. 


Lafayette,  Kankakee 


ColaiuboA,  Delaware. 
Syracnae,  Rochester . 
Gathrie,  Nashville. . . 

Evonsville,  Gathrie. . 


East     Saint     Loais, 
Evansville. 

Saint    Louis,   Evana- 
Till& 

St«rling,  Alton  Junc- 
tion. 
Indianapolis,  Pekin. . . 

Elisabethtown,  Padu- 

cah. 
Xenia,  Dayton 


2136 
3466' 


Bath,  Hookland 

Keokuk,  Burlington.. 

Miles     Grove,     New 

Castle. 
Quincy,  Louisiana 

Beardstown,  Shawnee- 

town. 
Now  York,    Pember- 

ton  Junction. 
Sioux  City,  Vermillion 
Lawreneoville,  WeJls- 

borough. 
Lake  Roland,  Hagers- 

town. 
Bremond,  Waco 


Peoria,  Galesbnrgh. . . 

Port    Clinton,     Wil- 

liamsport. 
Dayton,  Richmond  . . . 

Atchison,  Lincoln  . . . . 
Chatham  Village,  Ben 
nington. 


Corporate  title  of  oompa&y 
carrying  the  mail. 


Mobile  and  Montgomery. 


I 


c5 

£•  a  B 

«  S  S 
>  B<S 


u 
a 

3 


MQn.  <PoundM. 
179  8, 810     iSQ 


Chicago,    Burlington    and    100 
Quincy. 


Connecticut  River 


SO 


Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cin-     94.75 
cinnati  and  Indianapolis.  I 

New    York    Central    and    104 
Hudson  River. 

Saint  Louis  &,  Southeastern '    48 


.do Iia66 


.do 164  75 


.do 164.73 


Rockford,  Rock  Island  and 
Saint  Louis.  | 

IndiansDolis,   Bloomington  ' 
and  Western. 

Elisabethtown  and  Paducah 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and 

Saint  Louis. 
Knox  and  Lincoln 


Chicago,    Burlington    and ' 

(Quincy.  I 

Eneand  Pittsburgh ' 

Quincy,  Alton  &  Saint  Louis 

Springfield     and     Illinois 

Southeastern. 
New  Jersey  Southern 


Dakota  Southern 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Company. 

Western  Maryland 


Houston  and  Texas  Central 
operating  Waco  and 
North  western  Railway. 

Chicago,    Burlington    and 


(Quincy. 
'hiladeiph 


Philadelphia  and  Reading. 


Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati  and 

Saint  Louis.  < 

Atchison  and  Nebraska.... 
Harlem  Extension 


37a  80 

303 

183 

17 

49 

43.75 

83 

43 
339.70 

84.60 

35.34 
33w50 

81.40 

44.56 

54 

131.53 

43 

153.88 
57.80 


a.914     33 


8,197 


Cincinnati,  Lafkyette  and      57.35      1,931    30 
Chicago.  J 


1,682    25 
1,438    .... 

1.893    31 

I 

I 

1,173    31 
1.105     S 

I 

I 
813  '  33 

794  30 

757  25 

700  1? 

687  85 

I 

684  fi 

657  21i 

G9!^  30 

579  35 

I 

008  !  32 
003  '  93 


483     30 


434 
S38 
497 


8H 
19 


300     31t 
323     83 
380  >  35 

894     to 

881  I  80 
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jw  mile  on  certain  railmad  rmitet,  fc. — Continned. 


iisibrB  ii.r.f. 

1*  liy  8,  8  by  8,  f.    : 


a  for  side  aunply 

frrmi  iTnLy  1, 1869. 
New.   Oriiired  April,    1 


IToapt.    Nor. a.. 

10by8,Lr..B.I.. 

lObyB,  f.f.,«.l.. 

IDbyB.Cr.,  B.1. . 

iabyB,C/„»,l. 

iaby8.Cf..i..l  , 
19  8  by  e,  f  r.  c, 

i3%r8.tr_s.i.. 

»bj  ei.tr.,  ni 
nhyae.r.f.d.i 

16by9.r.£D.,a.1 

SO  by  8  «,  f  r..  B.  1 

WbyiO.  f.f.c... 

Ilby7.f.f..ii.l.. 

7  7  bj  «  7.  7  1  by    1 

fl7.f.f..al. 
lSbv7D.  r.  f.,i 
1  Iby  7,  f.  f.  e ,  i 

lObyB,  r.t.d. 

End  or  b.  c,  I 


»4eby810.f.t.o. 
li'uy'^S,cr,B.I-- 


16by  9.f.f... 
19  by  «,  flilurea, 


UDODOO 
ASM  DO 


0  00  Jniy  1, 


90  00 

SO  00 


S,0»_M 
3,913  00  J 


e,iosoo 

l.B0<4l 


Ord««d  Jnne,  18J3... 
Ordenid  Sept.  isn. . . 

Ordorod  Sept.,  1873... 


Now.     Ordered  Jod 


>nliTBd  Joo..  18' 
Now.  Onlered  April, 


:     Ordered  Jan.,  1873  — 
:     New.     Onlend  Jan., 


Ordered  Deo..  I8n. , . 


%338  00  Aprill,II 
9,700  Oo!  OoL    I.  II 


7.3S0  00  Jnly  1.187a     < 


lersd  Jan..  1873  . . 
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F. — Table  showing  the  re-adjuatment  of  the  rates  of  pojf 


o 

•s 

O 


50 
51 

52 

5:< 

54 
55 
56 
57 

58 
59 

60 
61 

69 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 
69 
70 

71 

72 
73 


2 
S 


Eans 
Wis  . 

Ind.. 
Mo  .. 
Ala.. 
Mioh 
Ky.. 
Pa... 
Md.. 

m... 

Iowa, 
lowa, 

Pa... 

Pa... 

Pa... 

Pa... 

Ala,. 

Md.. 

Mum. 
N.J. 

m... 

Pa... 

Ohio . 
Ind.. 


5 


«M 

o 

.a 

i 

JZ5 


14004 
13018 

12001 

10531a 
6615 

12523 
9743 
1849 
3517 

11900 

11020a 
11003a 

1875 

2467 

1820 

2463 

6619 

3516 

7008 

1746 

11900 

1869 

9044 
12030 


u 

n 


2429 


2466 


2420 


2129 


2461 


Termini. 


Elwood,  Alexandria . . 

Menasha,        Stevens 
Point. 

Indianapolis,       Vin- 

cennes. 
Pierce  City,  Carthage. 

Birmingham,  Meridian 

Port  Huron,  Flint 

Glasgow     Jnnction, 

Glasgow. 
New  Castle,   Home- 

Berlin,  Snow  Hill 

MoLeansborongh, 
Sbawneetown. 

Beulah,  Elkader 

Chariton,  Leon 

Wellsboroagh,      An- 
trim. 
PhcBuixviUe,  Eagle . . . 

Blossborgh,  Fall  Brook 

Topton,  Siutztown  . . . 

Chehaw,  Toskegoe... 

Junction,  Newtown . . 

Middletown,  Ripley . . 
Atsion,  Greenwich  . . . 
McLeausboroagh, 

Sbawneetown. 

• 

Towanda,  Bemioe 

Marietta,  Cambridge. 
Attica,  Yeedersburgb. 


Corporate  tiUe  of  company 
carrying  the  mail. 


9 

S 

a 

S 


I 


t-  '  ja  I 


!  Miles.    Poundi.1 


Saint  Joseph  and  Denver 
City. 

Philhps  and  Colby  Con- 
strnctiou  Co.,  operating 
Wisconsin  Central  R.  R. 

Indianapolis  and  Vincennesl 

Memphis,    Carthago    and 

Northwestern. 
Alabama  and  Chattanooga. 

Port  Haron  and  Lake  Mich- 
igan. 

Lonisville  and  Nashville 
and  Great  Sonthern. 

Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne, 
and  Chicago,  (lessees.) 

Worcester 


Saint  Louis  and  Southeast- 
ern. 


Iowa  Eastern 

Burlington   and   Missouri 

River. 
Fall  Brook  Coal  Company. . 

Philadelphia  and  Reading. . 

Tioga 

Philadelphia  and  Reading. . 

Tnskegee 

Worcester  and  Somerset. . . 


Ripley 

Vineland 

Saint  Louis  and  Sontheast- 
em. 

Sullivan  and  Erie  Coal  and 

Railroad. 
Marietta  and  Pittsburgh. . . 
Indiana  North  and  South, 

(Mathers,  Chamberlain  &. 

Co.,  lessees.) 


167. 20 
65w27 

116.32 

27.31 
154.50 

68 

13 

15 

14 

41.25 

17.75 
37.44 

13.60 

1L12 

6.85 

4.36 

6 

9 

24.30 
44.35 
41.25 

29.33 

60.11 
14 


223  is; 

I 

214    SS. 

302  I  90, 

198    13 

I       , 

183 .  m 

175  '  15 

I 

172  '34  I 
115    »' 

I 

111    S3 

I 

110     10 
103  j  IS  , 

I       I 

96;  m 

79  !  is' 


59 


16 


SO  ,  18 
43   .... 

40  |30 

86  I  13 
80  \» 
68    33 


as  14 

59     30 
33     15 


Increase  over  former  amount  of  annual  pay,  by  re-a^JQstment. 
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Size,  &c.,  of  mail- 
car  or  apart- 
ment. 


Feet  and  inekat. 
12  10  by  7  8,  f.  f., ; 
S.I.  I 

7  6 by  6  10,  f.f.,  8.1.,    6 


(-1 

o 

M 

0, 

c 

per  mile 

•c 

^ 

H 

(Li 

6 


20  by  8  4,  f.f..  8.1.  12 

10by7,f.f.,8.1...  7 

6by6,fixtares,8.1.  6 

10by7,f.f.,8.1...  6 

No  apt.    Nor.  a..  6 

18 

J»  2  by  4  2,  f,  f.,  8. 1.  6 

10  by  8, f.f.,  8.1...  12 


«0by7,  f.  f.,8.1...i  6 

23by9,f.f.c.,8.1.;  6 

11  by  7,  £  f.  c,  s.  1  6 

b.  c.    No  r.  a 6 

llby7,  f.f.  c ;  12 

b.  0.    No  r.  a !  9 


I 


No  opt.    Nor.  a. 
Paascnger-car. . . 

No  apt.   Nor. a..i 

8  by  7,  f.  f„  8. 1  . . .  i 
12by»,f.f.,8.1... 

9  by  6,  flxtnres,  8.1. 

10by76,  f.f.,8.1. 
12  by  9,  f.  f.    No 
r.  B. 


12 

6 

6 
6 
9* 


6 

6 
6 


H 


9  P« 


B-2 


-«s 


noU9.\  DoOa. 
55  00'    50  00 


50  00 

50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
SO  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

50  00 
50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

40  00 
40  00 
40  00 

40  00 


40  00 


75  00 


40  00 


30  00 


75  00 


30  00 
50  00 
50  00 


40  00.  30  00 
40  00 


•a 

0 

a 
§ 

a 

D 
O 

a 


DoOt. 
9,196  00 


5, 816  00 


750  00 


2,062  50 


1,872  00 


342  50 


972  00 
1,770  00 
1,650  00 


2,404  40 


1, 015. 508  40 
791, 684  85 


223,823  55 


& 


DoUa. 
8,360  00 


4,652  80 


1,125  00 


«e  c 

|sa 


1,650  00 


April  1 
Dec.  16 

July  1 
July  1 
June  9 
Jan.  1 
Aug.l6, 
July  1 
July  1 
Jan.   1 


Dec  1 
1, 123  20;  July  1 


513  75 


729  00 


Jan.  1 
July  1 
July  1 
July  1 
July  1 
July  1 
April  1 


2, 212  50  Julv  1 
2, 062  50   April  1 


Mar.  1 


1, 803  30  Jan.   1 
Nov.  1 


791,684  85 


1872 
1871 

1872 
1872 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1873 

1872 
1872 

1873 

1872 

1872 

1872 

1872 

1872 

1873 
1872 
1872 

1871 

1813 
1) 


Bemarkfl. 


Ordered  Nov.,  1872... 

New.    Ordered  May, 
1873. 

Onlered  Jan.,  1873 

Now.    Ordered  Dec., 

1872. 
Now.    Ordered  Nov., 

1872. 
New.    Ordered  Dec., 

1872. 
New.    Ordered  Nov., 

1872. 
Ordei-ed  Jan.,  1873 

New.   Ordered  April, 

1873. 
Onlered  Sept.,  1873. 

Branch ;  main  route 

$105,  (29.) 

New 

Ordered  Oct,  1872.... 

Part;re8idue|75,  (42.) 

New. 
New.    Ordered  Jan., 

1873 
Branch.    Ord'd  Feb., 

1873. 
New.    Ordered  Jan., 

1873. 
New.    Ordered  Nov., 

1872. 
New.    Ordered  Jan.. 

1873. 


Ordered  Dec.,  1872  .. . 
Oidered  March,  1873. 

Branch ;  main  route 

$90,  (30.) 
New.    Ordered  Jan., 

1873. 


New 


o 

I 


50 
51 

52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 

60 
61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 
69 
70 

71 

72 
73 


JOHN  L.  ROUTT, 
Sfeond  Aasistant  Pasttnaater-OeneroL 
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G. — Statement  of  the  number ,  description,  <md  cost  of  mail-baga  purchased  by  contrtiet  attd 

put  into  service  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 


Number. 

*     D«aoriptioxi. 

Size. 

Price. 

CkwL 

Aggr^jato. 

50 

Leather  mail-poaohea - 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No, 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 

I 
2 
3 
4 
5 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
3 

2 

•8  90 
6  45 

5  50 
4  35 
320 

4  85 
3  90 
3  45 
280 
265 

6  65 

5  65 
5  15 

57 
46 
15 

74* 

55 

25 

15  00 
50 
70 

OU 
85 

$410  00 
4,031  25 
6,187  50 
4,350  00 
3,360  00 

625 

do 

1,125 
1,000 

do 

do 

1,050 

. • • •  •  do  .•••••«••••••..••••••«•...•»•..•••..«.••••• 

CanvM  xnail-Donohes 

#18^338  75 

3,850 

2,910  00 
3,190  00 
3,450  00 
2,319  00 
795  00 

600 

800 

do 

1,000 
800 

do 

do 

300 

do 

Leather  hone  maU^baes 

19;587M 

3.500 

2,992  SO 
2,825  00 
1,545  00 

450 

500 

do ./. 

300 

do 

7.  as  SI 

1,250 

24,510  00 

14,720  00 

1,750  00 

43,000 

32,000 

do 

11,500 

Cotton  canvaa  maU-aaoka 

40,980M 

86,500 

37  25 
27  SO 
12  50 

50 

50 

Cntijm  nAiivAii  inail*fiacl(R.  /fitrilMMl) 

50 

......do 

Mail-oatoben - 

77  95 

150 

4,500  00 

250  00 

22  40 

300 

500 

M'ttil.«uit(*-her'fl  aookets 

32 

4.719  40 

496,840 

6,910  50 
4,500  00 

18,000 

Mail'hair  label-oaaea 

10^710  30 

H^d* 

'K.^Number  and  cost  of  mail  locks  and  keys  purchased  and  repaired  during  the  year  ended 

June  20, 1873. 


Namber. 


40,000 

5,000 

1,000 

500 

2,577 

2,566 
893 


Deaoriptioii. 


New  iron  mail-looka 

New  biaaa  mail-locka 

New  iron  mail-keya 

New  iron  mail-keya 

Old  iron  mail-loclu  rei>aired  . . 
Old  iron  mail-locka  repaired  .. 
Old  brass  mail-locks  repaired. 
Old  iron  mail-keys  repured... 


Total  eoat 


Pric«L 


•0  58 
74 
1S| 


10 
05 
OS 


•B3, 

3» 


12S60 
100  to 

515  4D 


198  30 
17  8t 


9^018  78 


JOHN  L.  ROUTT, 
Sseona  Assistant  Pestmasttr-Qwmm  tL 
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THROUGH  MAH.  TABLES. 
1. — Through  mails  to  San  Francisco  from  Washington, 

BouTE  —From  Washineton,  D.  C,  via  Baltimore,  Md.,  Harrisbnrirh,  Pa.,  Pittflbnrp:fa.  Pa.,  Cliicap), 
111.,  ClintoD,  Iowa,  (till  Atiffust  31,  1873,  and  afterward  from  Waskingtoii,  D.  C,  via  Parkenborgli, 
W.  Va.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Teoria,  111.,  Galenbiirgh,  SI.,  BarlinirtOQ.  Iowa.)  Omaha  City.  N«br., 
O^den,  Utah,  Sacramento  City,  Cal.,  Stockton,  Cal.,  and  Oakland,  Cal.,  to  San  Fraiiciaoo,  CfaL— 3,^ 
mllea,  (3,151  miles  via  Parkersburgh.)  • 

TIKB  IN  TRANSIT. 


Period. 


'OctoW,  1872 

November,  lfcf72 . . 
December,  1872  . . 
■  January,  187.1. ... 
Febman'.  1873... 

March,  1873 

April,  1873 

May,  1873 

June,  1873 

Jnly,  1873 

Angnat,  1873 

September,  1873.. 

Whole  period 


.4 


1 

go 


30 
S8 
30 
30 
26 
32 
31 
31 
30 
31 
31 
29 


359 


Ageregato 

time 
occupied. 


h. 
5,197 
4,864 
5,345 
5,773 
5,096 
6,067 
5.598 
5,418 
5,306 
5,  :)09 
5,444 
5,404 


m. 
35 
10 
55 
35 
40 
10 
30 
35 
35 
35 
45 
25 


64,827    30 


Arerage 
time. 


A.  fii. 

173  15 

173  43 
178  11 
192  27 
196  01 
189  35 
180  35 

174  47 
176  53 
171  16 

175  38 
186  21 


180  34 


Shortest 
time. 


A.  in. 

169  25 

169  00 

169  00 

169  00 

169  15 

169  15 

169  15 

168  05 

168  10 

168  15 

169  50 
166  25 


166  25 


Longest 
time. 


h.  tn. 

217  30 

194  15 

217  35 

21R  10 

221  05 

217  15 

244  45 

216  15 

216  20 

193  55 

199  55 

214  90 


244    45 


9i 

S 

I 

"3 

s 


ce 


25 

20 

19 

3 

1 

11 
19 
22 
21 
29 
24 


201 


9 

o 

S 

o 

'i 

a  . 

J3 

t-^ 

^ 

^6 

•S  9 

^i 

.5S 

•S^ 

•«5 

M 

-•g 

^ 

x^ 

<t 

4 

:^ 

^ 

5 

8 

11 

27 

25 

21 

12 

9 

9 

3 

7 

22 


158 


c 

Ml 
Ms 

-a 


3 

4 

9 
27 
25 
31 
11 

7 

9 

21 
7  I 

221 


147 


a 

9 
I    -4 


2^Through  mails  to  Washington  from  S^n  Francisco. 

Route.— From  San  Frauoiaoo,  Cal.,  via  Oakland,  Cal.,  Stockton,  Cal.,  Sacramento  City,  Cal^  0^k&, 
Utah,  Omaha  City,  Kebr.,  Clinton,  Iowa,  Chicago,  III.,  Pitt»bargh,  Pa.,  Harrisbargfa,  Pa.,  and  fidti- 
more,  Md..  (tiil  Auguat  31.  18T3,  and  afterward,  after  paaaing  (Jmaha,  N«br.,  via  Borlington.  leva, 
Galeaburgh,  111.,  Peoria,  111.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Parkeraburgh,  TV.  Va.,)  to  Waahingtoa,  D.C.- 
3,-250  miles,  (3,151  miles  via  Parkeraburgh.) 

time  in  transit. 


Period. 


•a 

0 


•c 

'3 


October.  1872" 

November,  1872  . . 
December,  1672 .. 

January,  1873 

February,  1873... 

March,  1*873 

April,  1873 

May,  1873 

June,  1873 

July,  1873 

August,  1873 

September,  1873 . . 

Whole  period 


31 
30 
31 
30 
29 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 
31 
30 


365 


Ag^gate 

time 
occupied. 


A. 

5,281 

5,165 

5,385 

5,358 

5,244 

5,523 

5,366 

5,506 

5,191 

5,299    55 

5,579    25 

5,162    05 


m. 
10 
00 
00 
10 
30 
25 
35 
30 
40 


64,063    15 


Average 
time. 


A.  fn. 

170  21 

172  10 

173  42 
178  36 
180  50 
178  10 

178  53 
177  37 
173  03 
170  57 

179  58 
173  04 


175  30 


Shortest 
time. 


A.  tn, 

167  10 

167  10 

167  10 

168  30 
168  00 

167  10 

168  00 
167  10 
166  50 
166  00 

169  55 
169  45 


166  00 


Longest 
time. 


A.  fit. 

192  00 

196  30 

192  45 

203  55 

216  10 

207  20 

964  00 

196  30 

216  00 

194  60 

300  15 

178  30 


300  15 


B 


s 

OB 


34 
18 
14 
16 
14 
12 
13 
13 
22 
22 
16 
87 


210 


7 
13 
17 
14 
15 
19 
17 
19 

8 

9 
15 

3 


155 


I 


« 
S 


l5 


a 

3 


1 

I 

3 

% 

3 

6 

8 

6 

«■•••• 

4 

7 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 
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3. — Through  maiU  to  San  Frandaeo  from  New  York, 

RouTB.— From  New  York,  N.  T.,  via  Harrlsbnrgb,  Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  (al«o  from  New  York,  via  Erie, 
Pa.,)  Chicago,  111.,  CUntoo,  Iowa,  Omaha  City,  Nebr.,  OgdeD,  Utah,  Sacramento  City,  Cal.,  Stockton, 
Cal.,  and  Oakland,  Cal.,  to  Saa  Franclaco,  Cal.— 3,307  miles,  (3,370  mUes  via  Erie,  Pa.) 

TIMB  Df  TRAKBIT. 


Period. 


October,  1879 

November,  1873 . . 
Dt^cember,  1872  .. 
January,  1873  ..... 
Ffbrnarv,  1873..., 

March,  1873 

April,  1873 

May.  1873 

June,  1873 

July,  1873 

August,  1873 

September,  1873.. 

Whole  period 


to 


e 


58 
S3 
49 
28 
25 
31 
48 
50 
51 
53 
X 
54 


562 


Aggregate 

time 
oconpied. 


h. 

10, 221 
9,358 
8.661 
5,500 
5.025 
5,538 
8,779 
9,926 
9, 062 
9,315 
9,837 
9.414 


m. 
35 
10 
15 
55 
45 
15 
05 
90 
30 
55 
45 
50 


100,642    30 


Average 
time. 


A.  fn. 

172  47 

176  34 

176  45 
196  97 
901  01 
178  39 
183  18 

177  15 
177  41 
175  46 
175  40 
174  20 


179  04 


Shortest 
time. 


h»  m. 

171  10 

171  00 

171  10 

171  10 

173  30 

171  10 

169  15 

168  05 

168  10 

168  00 

168  05 

168  00 

168  00 


Longeat 
time. 


h.  m. 

186  00 

188  00 

186  15 

220  10 

247  03 

219  15 

336  45 

304  20 

204  30 

204  30 

204  30 

181  20 


256  45 


0 
1 


I. 


54 

49 
46 
4 
2 
92 
37 
45 
43 
50 
51 
54 


457 


0 

•21 


4 
4 

3 

24 

23 

9 

11 

11 

8 

3 

5 


^ 


105 


s 

o   . 

82 

0:3 
eS.q 


1 

■^ 


24 
23 
9 
9 
6 
8 
3 
4 


86 


o 

O 

s 


1 

a 

o 


:i 


I 


3 
7 
9 
2 
6 
4 
3 
1 
3 


40 


4. — Through  maUe  to  New  York  from  San  Franeiatio, 

m 

RouTB.-»-Froni  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  via  Oakland,  CaL,  Stockton,  Cal..  Sacramento  City,  Cal.,  0;;den, 
Utah,  Omaha  City,  Nebr.,  Cliatou,  Iowa,  Chicago,  III.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  narrisbnr;{h,  Pa.,  (also, 
after  passing  Chicago,  via  Erie,  Pa., )  to  New  York,  N.  Y.— 3,307  miles,  (3,370  miles  via  Erie,  Pa.) 

root  IR  TBAKSrC 


Period. 


October,  1872 , 

November,  1873.. 
DtMJcmber,  1 8T9 . . . , 

January,  1873 

Febraary,  1873  . . . . 

March,  IHTJ 

April,  1873 

•May,  isra 

June,  1873 

July,  1873 , 

AugosL  1873 

September,  1873.. 

Whole  period 


to 

0 


1 


^ 


31 
30 
31 
30 
99 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 
31 
30 

365 


Aggregate 

time 
occupied. 


K 
5.2^ 
5,205 
5,474 
5,359 
5.9.'» 
5,669 
5,361 
5,460 
5, 219 
15,307 
5,356 
5,076 


m. 
15 
40 
15 
03 
40 
35 
15 
30 
15 
50 
05 
23 


64,046  50 


Average 
Ume. 


170  25 
173  31 
176  35 
178  38 
181  13 
189  53 
178  42 
176  26 
173  58 

171  13 

172  46 
169  12 


175  28 


Shortest 
Ume. 


h.  m 

168  10 

168  50 

169  00 

170  00 
170  15 
169  00 
168  10 
168  40 
166  10 
168  40 
168  15 
168  00 


Longest 
time. 


h.  M. 

199  15 

194  00 

194  40 

197  40 

915  90 

903  15 

963  30 

197  30 

917  00 

193  15 

193  90 

175  10 


168    00 


263    30 


I 

I 


99 
93 
14 

10 
9 
16 
18 
16 
23 
97 
92 
28 


235 


9 
1 

S 

.50 

go 


9 

7 

17 

90 

90 

15 

12 

15 

7 

4 

9 

.    2 


i 

a  . 

'0  a 


■i 


130 


1 
4 

5 
6 
7 
5 
4 
5 
4 
1 
2 


o 

e 

« 


44 


a 

i 

■Si 
§• 

5? 

P 


1 
3 
3 
5 
5 
5 
4 
3 
3 
1 
1 


34 
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5. — Through  mails  to  San  Francisco  from  Boston. 

HouTE.— From  Boston,  Mass.,  via  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  Brie,  Pa.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Cbieafo.  E.. 
Clinton.  Iowa,  OniabaCity,  Nebr.,  O^den,  Utah,  Sacramento  City,  Cal.,  Stockton,  CaL,  add  Oa^«i, 
Cal.,  to  San  I*^uci8co,  CaL— 3,449  mllea. 

TIMB  IN  TBAKSTT. 


Period. 


October,  1872 

Koveuiber,*1872*.  - , 
December,  1872*  . . , 

January,  1873* 

February,  1873 

2tfarcb.l'873.  

April,  1873 

iMay,  1873 

June,  1873 , 

July,  1673 

Auiruat,  1873 

September,  IBTJ. . . 


liVlioIe  period. 


31 
16 


25 
51 
32 
31 
48 
45 
31 
30 


340 


Aggregate 

time 
occupied. 


A,  fn. 
5,728  10 
2,953    55 


4,662  35 

9,434  20 

5,946  15 

5,551  15 

8,764  30 

8,087  45 

5,737  10 

5.500  20 


62,364    15 


Average 
time. 


A.  m. 
184  42 
184  37 


178  30 

184  59 

185  52 

179  04 

182  35 
179  43 
185  04 

183  20 


183  25 


Shortest 
time. 


h,  tn. 
184  10 
174    15 


174  05 

174  10 

174  15 

173  05 

172  10 

172  10 

183  OS 

183  10 


172    10 


Longest 
time. 


h.  m, 
190  00 
193    45 


208  OS 

232  05 

249  45 

197  20 

207  30 

207  30 

207  30 

184  20 


249    45 


Q 
I 


29 
15 


16 
38 
30 
25 
38 
44 
28 
30 


293 


d 

■% 

I. 


2 
1 


9 
13 
2 
6 
10 
1 
3 


47 


£ 

o 

a  . 

^  a 


6 
5 
2 
5 
10 
1 
2 


3 

s 

e 
•a 


5-  . 

c-   Si: 

■St       k»* 


-3 
PI 


1 

1 


I 
4 
3 

1 

} 


31 


*  Returns  interrupted ;  great  fire  at  Boston. 


6,— Through  maHs  to  Boston  from  San  I^andsoo. 

BouTR.— From  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  via  Oakland,  Cal.,  Stockton.  Cal.,  Sacramento  City, CaL,  Ofdn. 
Utah,  Omaha  City,  Kebr.,  Clinton,  Iowa.  Chicago,  111.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Erie,  Pa.  Bnfiklo,  X.  T.,  bb4  Ai- 
bauy,  N.  Y.,  to  Boston,  Ma8S.--3,449  miles.  / 

TDIE  IN  TRANSIT. 


Period. 


October,  1872 

November,  1872 

Deoember.  1872 

January,  1873 

February.  1873 

March,  1673 

April,  1S73 

May,  1873 

June,  1873 

July,  1873 

August,  1873 

September,  1873 

Whole  period... 


■3. 

•s 

I 


31 
30 
31 
.10 
29 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 
31 
30 


365 


Aggregate 

time 
occupied. 


h. 
5.456 
5,286 
5,555 
5,405 
5,283 
5,594 
5,584 
5,Si»8 
5,280 
5.398 
5.426 
5,190 


tn. 
30 
30 
30 
00 
45 
30 
15 
45 
30 
45 
SO 
45 


65,151    15 


Average 
time. 


h.  fn. 

176  00 

176  13 

179  12 
183  10 
182  11 

180  28 
186  05 
180  36 
176  01 

174  09 

175  02 
173  01 


Shortest 
time. 


h. 
172 
172 
171 
172 
172 
172 
171 
170 
169 
167 
170 
169 


m. 
15 
00 
45 
30 
30 
00 
45 
30 
45 
45 
00 
30 


178    29       167    45 


Longest 
time. 


h.  fii. 

200  45 

196  45 

197  15 

215  00 
203  45 

216  30 
273  00 

200  45 
219  45 

201  15 
195  00 
190  00 


273  00 


a 

-a 

« 

.a 

S 

a 


-3 


23 
18 
14 
8 
7 
14 
11 
14 
24 
25 
24 
27 


208 


.a 


9 

12 

17 

» 

22 

17 

19 

17 

6 

6 

7 

3 


a  . 


1 

2 
7 
8 
7 
6 
7 
6 
3 
3 
3 
2 


•5*  i; 

^3  IS* 


a    ic 


j^ 


157 


55 
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7. — Through  mails  to  San  Franciaco  from  Cincinnati, 

RoiT^.— FBom  Cinolnnati,  Ohio,  via  (^hica^ro,  Til.,  Clinton,  Iowa,  (till  Augnat  31, 1873,  and  afti^rward 
fnnu  CiDcinnati.  Ohio,  via  Peoria,  111.,  Galesburg,  111.,  Burlinfrtoo,  Iowa,)  Omaha  City,  Nebr.,  Oprdon, 
Utah,  Sacramento  City,  CaL,  Stockton,  Cal.,  and  Oakland,  Cal.,  to  San  Franciaco,  Cal.— 2,702  miles, 
(2,539  miles  via  Peoria.) 

TIME  IN  TRANSIT. 


•& 

a 

•s 

2 

V4 

o 

g 

Period. 

5 

1 

Aggregate 

time 
occupied. 

Average 
time. 

Shortest 
time. 

Longest 
time. 

t 

1 

a  day  or  mc 
ehind  time. 

s 

II 

S 

e  <3 

s 

ta 

« 

ao 

1 

1 

13^ 

•a 

1 

K     m. 

h. 

m. 

K 

m. 

h. 

m. 

October,  1872 

30 

4,474    05 

149 

06 

146 

10 

170 

20 

25 

5 

3 

4 

November,  1872 

20 

4,645    00 

160 

10 

145 

10 

177 

00 

12 

17 

17 

6 

December,  1872 

30 

4,766    00 

158 

53 

145 

00 

196 

50 

15 

15 

14 

9 

January,  1873 

30 

5,125    55 

170 

51 

169 

00 

194 

10 

30 

30 

2 

February,  1873 

March,  1873 

24 

4,203    30 

175 

08 

147 

30 

217 

15 

1 

23 

23 

10 

28 

4,642    15 

165 

47 

145 

10 

193 

15 

6 

22 

22 

5 

April.  1873 

29 
28 
28 
31 

5,135    50 
4,529    *45 
4,400    30 
4,593    05 

177 
161 
157 
148 

05 
45 
09 
09 

145 
144 
144 
144 

15 
U5 
05 
00 

244 

192 

•192 

168 

45 

20 
30 
30 

9 
10 
14 
26 

27 

18 

14 

5 

27 

18 

14 

5 

10 

May,  1873 

9 

JuDe,  1873 

7 

July.  18T3 

4 

Augunt,  1873 

30 

4,624    35 

VA 

05 

144 

10 

192 

20 

18 

12 

11 

10 

September,  1873 

29 

4,473    40 

154 

15 

144 

10 

169 

20 

17 

12 

12 

7 

"Whole  period... 

346 

59,613    50 

172 

17 

144 

00 

244 

45 

146 

200 

196 

83 

6. — Through  mails  to  Cincinnati  from  San  Fhandsco, 

BouTE.— From  San  Franciaco,  Cal.,  via  Oakland,  CaL,  Stockton,  Cal.,  Sacramento  Citv,  Cal.,  Ogden  , 
Utah,  Omaha  City,  Nebr.,  Clinton,  T  -         -  — • "     -"  »  - • 

Ttasaiog  Omaha,  Nebr.,  via  Burlingt 
2,702  miles,  (2,539  miles  via  Peoria.) 


Utah,  Omaha  City,  Nebr.,  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  Chiuan;o,  111.,  (till  August  31, 1873,  and  afterward,    after 
Ttasaiog  Omaha,  Nebr.,  via  Burlington,  Iowa,  Galesburgb,  111.,  and  Peoria,  111.,)  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio — 


TIME  IN  TBANSrr. 


Period. 


October,  1872 

Nor  ember,  1872. . 
Docomber,  1872... 

January,  1873 

February.  1873... 

March.  f873 

April,  1873 

May,  1873 

June,  1873 

July,  1873 

August,  1873 

September,  1873. . 

Whole  period 


■a 


■E 

CB 


31 
30 
31 
30 
29 
31 
30 
31 
30 
32 
30 
30 


365 


Aggregate 

time 
occupied. 


K 
4,614 
4,575 
4,552 
4,8.54 
4,672 
4,867 
4, 762 
4,673 
4,360 
4,5:U 
4,379 
4.340 


m. 
55 
30 
45 
10 
10 
20 
30 
20 
20 
45 
55 
50 


55,185    30 


Average 
time. 


A.  fit. 

148  52 

152  34 

146  51 

161  48 

161  06 

157  00 

158  45 
150  45 
145  20 
141  37 
145  59 
144  41 


151    11 


Shortest 
time. 


h,  fn. 

135  55 

134  20 

138  00 

139  30 
143  00 
146  05 
137  40 

135  30 
122  50 
135  35 
1.15  35 
125  45 


122  50 


Longest 
time. 


h.  m. 

183  00 

191  20 

170  15 

206  00 

185  40 

197  40 

230  20 

179  20 

173  40 

160  35 

172  20 

162  45 


230  20 


0 

.a 
p 


7 

7 

12 

4 

5 

15 

17 

8 

4 

18 
16 
11 


124 


0 

li 


J 


^m 

^ 


24 
23 
19 
26 
24 
16 
13 
23 
.26 
14 
14 
19 


241 


o 
S  . 

u   ® 

OS 

«-( 
«•? 


6 

8 

2 

14 

13 

10 

6 

5 

19 

2 

7 

6 


o 
E 

k 

.St. 


OS 


98 


a 

o 
a 

«  5 

o 

ao 

S 


4 

8 
2 

9 

7 
9 
7 
C 
7 
7 
13 
5 


b4 
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9. — Through  mails  to  San  lYanoUeo  firom  Chicago, 

Route.— From  Chicafiro,  HI.,  tU  Clintoii,  Iowa,  Omftha  City;  Nebr.,  Ogden,  TTtah,  Sacramento  City,  CaL, 
Slooktou,  Cal.,  and  Oakland,  Cal.,  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.— 2,406  miles. 

TIXB  m  TRAK8IT. 


Period. 


October,  1872 

November.  1872* 

December,  1872* 

Jan  tiary,  1 873 

February,  1873 '. . 

March,  1873 

April,  1873 

May,  1873 

June,  18T3 

July,  1873 

Angriwt,  1873 

September,  1873 . 

"Whole  period. . . 


.a 


1 


31 
24 
8 
31 
26 
31 
30 
30 
30 
31 
31 
30 


333 


AgCTCgate 

time 
occupied. 


K 
4,114 
3.191 
1,078 
4.190 
3,606 
4.164 
4,125 
4.040 
3.981 
4,063 
4,093 
3,902 


m. 
20 
55 
25 
10 
50 
00 
00 
55 
05 
00 
30 
50 


44,551  00 


Average 
time. 


Shortest 
time. 


h.  fn. 

132  43 

132  59 

134  33 

135  10 
i:»  43 
134  19 
137  30 
134  41 
132  42 

131  03 

132  00 
130  05 


136  47 


h.  m. 

132  10 

130  45 

131  05 

131  00 

132  00 
131  05 
131  10 
130  05 
130  05 
130  00 
130  05 
129  45 


129  45 


Longest 
time. 


138  00 

141  45 

155  35 

180  10 

184  05 

155  15 

206  45 

154  25 

154  30 

154  30 

154  30 

131  05 


a 

o 

•3 

.a 

u 

a 


29 
23 
6 
27 
19 
27 
25 
22 
27 
30 
28 
30 


206    45 


293 


9 

-3 


i 


8 

1 
8 
4 

7 

4 
5 
6 
3 
1 
3 


40 


S 

o 

8 

^^ 

3 

^^ 

-a 


1 

4 

5 

4 


5 
3 


2 


o 

§ 

I- 
It 


7i 


4 

s 

o 
a 

•§1 

O 

m 
Q 


2 
S 

1 
3 

9 


5 
4 
3 
I 
S 


24 


*  No  post-bills  from  Chicago  from  November  19  to  December  25, 1872. 


10. — Through  mails  to  Chicago  from  San  Francisco. 

BOUTE.— From  San  Franciflco,  Cal.,  via  Oakland,  Cal.,  Stockton,  Cal.,  Sacramento  City,  CaL,  Ogden, 
Utah,  Omaha  City,  Nebr.,  and  Clinton,  Iowa,  to  Chicago*,  Dl.— 2,406  miles. 

TUfX  IN  TBAN8IT. 


Period. 


Octolier,  1872 

November,  1872 . . 

December,  1872 

January,  1873 

February,  1873 

March,  1873 

April,  1873 

May,  1873 

Juiie,  1873 

July,  1873 

August.  1873 

September,  1873.. 

Whole  period 


o 

z 

s 

I 


31 
30 
31 
31 

§? 

30 
31 
30 
31 
31 
30 


365 


Ag^egate 

time 
occupied. 


A. 

4,010 
3,890 
4,039 
4,063 
3,638 
4,044 
4,088 
4,023 
3,888 
4,012 
4,014 
3,873 


m. 
30 
40 
15 
00 
55 
30 
35 
10 
40 
45 
10 
55 


47,588    05 


Average 
time. 


h.  m. 

129  22 

129  41 

130  17 

131  03 

129  57 

130  28 
1*36  17 
129  46 
129  37 
129  26 
129  29 
129  07 


130    22 


Shortest 
time. 


128  30 

129  10 
128  50 

128  40 

129  00 
129  10 

128  45 

129  00 
128  45 
128  45 
128  45 
128  50 


128    30 


216    30 


I    1 


a! 

s 

■«-• 

o 

m^ 

0 

Longest 

^ 

time. 

^4 

B 

^ 

CB 

^ 

h.     nt. 

130  30 

31 

130  20 

30 

134  10 

29 

145  05 

26 

138  45 

26 

154  00 

30 

216  30 

26 

lU    50 

28 

144  45 

29 

l.td  10 

30 

136  10 

29 

130  10 

30 

344 


3 


B  9 

I 


2 
5 
8 
1 
4 
3 
1 
1 
3 


§ 

a  . 

13  a 

a 


S 


I 


1 

3 


21 


g 

is  f 

•S5 


0  i« 


^ 


-a 
a 


a 


I 
1 
1 
4 


1 

1 
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11. — Through  maUs  to  San  Franei$oo  Jrom  SiUnt  Louis. 

BouTK.— li^rom  Saint  Ixrais,  Mo.,  via  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  DeoTor  Cltv,  Colo.,  Choj-enne,  Wyo..  Oeden, 
Utah,  Saonunento  City,  Cal.,  Stockton,  Cal.,  and  Oakbuid,  GaL,  to  San  Franoisoo,  Cal.— 2,400  miles. 

*    TIMB  IN  TBAXBIT. 


Period. 


October,  1872 

Kovember,  1872.. 
BiM^ember,  1HT2  . . 
Jaunary,  1^73 — 
Fr^braary,  1873... 

March  1873 

April,  1873 

May,  18TJ 

June,  1873 

Jnly,  18TJ 

Angnst.  1873 

September,  ltJ73.. 

Whole  period 


P 

s 


31 

29 
29 
29 
26 
31 
31 
30 
30 
31 
30 
'30 


357 


Aggreffato 

time 
occupied. 


K 

4,180 

3.  952 
4.075 
4,219 
3,784 
4,237 

4,  421 
4,136 
4,053 
4,327 
4,033 
3,957 


m. 
90 
35 
35 
45 
15 
30 
45 
55 
05 
40 
55 
50 


Average 
time. 


49,381  20 


A.  m. 

134  51 
136  17 
140  32 
145  30 
145  32 

136  41 
142  38 

137  53 

135  06 
139  36 
134  27 
131  55 


Shortest 
time. 


138  19 


A.  fll» 

132  45 

132  35 

132  35 

132  35 

132  35 

132  45 

132  45 

131  40 

131  40 

131  35 

131  45 

131  45 


Longest 

time. 


h.  m. 

157  05 

157  10 

171  50 

181  40 

184  40 

156  55 

203  20 

156  05 

156  15 

156  05 

156  05 

132  55 


131  40 


208  20 


G 

a 


0 

.a 


S 

-a 


27 
22 
19 
18 
14 
26 
21 
21 
26 
21 
26 
30 


271 


•3 

.a 


^ 


4 

7 

10 

11 

12 

5 

10 

9 

4 

10 

4 


86 


I 

a  . 


I 


9 
3 

7 

11 

10 

5 

9 

7 

4 

10 

3 


71 


o 
E 

o 

Is 


g 

^ 


'a 

6 

c 
a 


4 

7 
6 
10 
9 
3 
8 
5 
4 
4 
5 


65 


12.—  Through  tnaiU  to  -Saint  Louis  from  San  Francisco, 

BouTE. — From  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Tia  Oakland,  Cal.,  Stockton,  Cal.,  Sacramento  City,  Cal.,  Ogdcn,  Utah, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  DDUvor  City,  Colo.,  and  Kans^w  City,  Mo.,  to  Saiut  Louis,  Mo.->2,400  miles. 

TDCB  IN  TKAKSTT. 


Period. 


•p 
§ 

m 


October,  1873 

NoYomber,  1872 . . 
December,  1h72.. 
•January,  1873  — 
February,  1873... 

March,  1873 

AprU,  1873 

May,  1873 

June,  1873 

July,  1873 

August,  1873 

September,  1873. . 

• 

Whole  period 


30 
•31 
31 
30 
28 
32 
30 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 


Aggregate 

time 
occupied. 


365 


h. 

3.986 
4,282 
4,2.39 
4,015 
3,758 
4.400 
4,283 
4.181 
4.028 
4,088 
4.018 
4.070 


m. 
10 
00 
00 
30 
50 
45 
45 
45 
30 
55 
IS 
55 


49,374    20 


Average    Shortest 


time. 


132  52 
138  07 
137  23 

133  51 

134  14 
137  31 
142  53 
134  53 
1.14  17 
131  54 
133  56 
131  19 


135  16 


time. 


126  00 

126  00 

126  00 

126  00 

124  30 

124  30 

124  30 

120  30 

124  90 

124  30 

125  30 
125  30 


12U.  30 


Longest 
time. 


A.  VM. 

150  00 

174  00 

168  00 

156  30 
168  00 
182  30 
222  00 

150  00 
155  30 

157  45 
168  00 

151  35 


222  00 


6 

o 

9 

«M 

1 

•3  • 

1 

o 

1 

y  or 
time. 

doth< 
date. 

.a 

S  9 

•  no 

o  L 

Si 

5- 

AB 

a 

^ 

-•§ 

MM 

1 

1 

»H 

1 

^ 

» 

i 

3 

19 

u 

6 

14 

17 

10 

14 

17 

7 

i 

17 

13 

4 

17 

11 

5 

14 

18 

8 

12 

.  1« 

7 

i 

14 

17 

4 

14 

16 

7 

22 

9 

4 

19 

11 

7 

22 

9 

4 

1P8 

167 

73 

9 

-3 

a 

o 
a- 

•§•3 
'J 

o 

P 


8 
6 
9 
5 
7 
8 
11 
6 
5 
5 
8 
5 

83 


104 
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13. — Through  mails  to  Neio  Orleans  from  Washington, 

KOUTB.— From  Washington,  D.  C,  via  Lynohbnrgh,  Ya.,  Bristol,  Tenn.,  Knoxrille,  Tenn..  CleTAlsnd, 
Teun.,  Dalton,  6a.,  Catera,  Ala.,  Moutgomerj,  Ala.,  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  New  Orleans,  La.— l.ldij  miles. 

TIMB  IN  TBAmiT.  ' 


Period. 


October,  1872 

November,  1872   . . 
December,  1872* . . . 

January,  1873* 

February,  1873*  . . . 

March,  1873* 

April,  1873* 

May,  1873 

June,  1873 

July,1873 

Angast,  1673 

September,  1873. . . 

Whole  period. 


57 
51 
51 
61 
56 
59 
59 
60 
55 
33 
31 
30 


603 


•A-ggrogate 

time 
oconpied. 


A. 

4,484 
4,135 
4.686 
5,319 
4,850 
4,956 
4.910 
4,793 
4.326 
2,451 
2,207 
2,183 


90 
52 
00 
20 
15 
15 
00 
05 
45 
00 
00 
30 


49,303    42 


Average 
time. 


h,  tn. 

78  40 
81  05 
91  52 
87  12 
86  .16 
84  00 
83  13 

79  53 
78  40 
74  16 

71  11 

72  47 


81  45 


Shortest 
time. 


66  00 

65  00 

66  10 
74  00 
70  30 
79  00 
70  00 
70  00 
70  00 
70  15 
70  15 
70  15 


65    00 


• 

o 

a 

•3 

3 

t 

9 

.S 

■i 

^ 

Longest 

ti 

time. 

1 

behti 
tin 

• 
1 

sg 

^ 

» 

K 

m. 

124 

00 

16 

41 

117 

00 

12 

39 

277 

15 

13 

38 

128 

30 

1 

60 

118 

00 

1 

55 

103 

15 

59 

105 

30 

7 

52 

100 

30 

26 

34 

94 

00 

24 

31 

94 

30 

26 

V    7 

94 

3U 

30 

,    1 

94 

15 

27 

3 

277 

15 

183 

420 

u 

o    . 

e 
53 


28 

36 

30 

32 

34 

25 

23 

27 

96 

5 

1 

3 


o 
& 

1-3 

AS 


5Q 


4 
6 


6 
90 
90 

1 


a 

o 

9 
m 


% 
4 
S 
2 

4 


1 
3 
1 
3 


972 


65 


34 


*  Mails  diverted  via  Grand  Junction  ftt>m  December  20, 1872,  to  April  20, 1873. 


14. — Through  maxU  to  Washington  from  New  Orleans, 

HoUTE.— From  New  Orleans,  La.,  via  Mobile,  Ala..  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Calera,  Ala.,  Dalton,  Ga.,  Cleve- 
land, Tenn.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Bristol,  Tenn.,  and  Lynchborgh,  Va.,  to  Washington,  D.  C— 1,168  railea. 

TIME  IH  TRANSIT. 


Period. 


October,  1872 

November,  1«72 

December,  1872 

January,  1673 

February,  1873 

March,  1873 

April,  1873 

May,  1873 

June,  1873 

July,  1873 

Anguflt.  1873 ... 

September,  1873 

Whole  period... 


-a 

0 


31 
29 
31 
31 
27 
33 
30 
31 
30 
31 
31 
30 


365 


Aggregate 

time 
occupied. 


K 

2,084 
2,039 
2,792 
2,520 
2,300 
2,654 
2,074 
2,217 
1,977 
1,964 
1,945 
2,035 


15 
50 
20 
50 
25 
15 
55 
30 
55 
30 
30 
20 


26,607    35 


Average 
time. 


67  14 

70  20 

90  04 

81  19 

85  12 

80  25 

69  09 

74  45 

65  55 

63  22 

62  45 

67  50 


72    53 


Shortest 
time. 


h.  m, 

62  00 

62  15 

61  45 

62  05 
67  15 
66  55 
66  55 
62  50 
62  00 
62  05 
62  00 
62  20 


61  45 


Longest 
time. 


J^  9n. 

98  00 

87  25 

232  00 

122  15 

124  15 

122  15 

98  15 

107  15 

91  50 

74  05 

64  00 

96  45 


239  00 


s 


p 


=3 


A 

18 
11 
2 
2 
13 
26 
22 
25 
29 
31 
24 


297 
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15. — Through  maiU  to  New  Orleans  from  New  York, 

SOUTHWESTKRH  ROUTB.— From  New  York,  N.  Y.,  via  "Washlncrton.'D.  C,  Lynchbnrgh,  Va.,  Bristol,  Tenn. , 
KnoxviHe,  Tenu.,  (MHveland,  Tenn.,  Dalton,  Ga ,  Calera,  Ala.,  Mont^somery,  Ala.,  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  to 
New  Orleans,  La.— 1,418  miles. 

TIMV  IH  TRAKBXT. 


Period. 


October,  1873  ..  . 
November,  1872.. 
Dfceniber,  1872*.. 
January,  1873*... 
F*>braary,  1873*.. 

March.  1873* 

April,  1873* 

May,  1873 

June,  1873 

July,  1873 

Au^iat,  1873 

September,  1873. . 

Whole  period 


.a 
to 

s 


30 
28 
30 
.30 
27 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 
31 
30 


359 


Agfiregato 

time 
occupied. 


h,  fn. 

3.057  36 

2,653  18 

.3,057  36 

2,917  40 

2,629  23 

2.940  50 

2,628  45 

2,513  01 

2,4;i0  00 

2,464  45 

2,5.35  15 

2,460  90 


Average 
time. 


h.  tn. 

101  55 

94  45 

101  55 

97  15 

97  23 

94  51 

87  .37 

81  03 

81  00 

79  30 

81  46 

83  00 


32,288    39 


89    56 


Shortest 

time. 

K 

m. 

74 

54 

74 

50 

74 

54 

74 

14 

85 

29 

87 

44 

78 

44 

74 

30 

79 

00 

79 

15 

79 

15 

79 

15 

74 

14 

Longest) 
time. 


h,  fn, 

387  50 

114  59 

287  59 

137  14 

116  24 

111  59 

111  44 

103  14 

103  15 

79  30 

103  30 

103  30 


287    59 


q5 


.2 
9 

.a 

1^ 


6 
2 
6 
2 


8 
27 
27 
31 
28 
26 


163 


84 
26 
24 
28 
27 
31 
22 
4 
3 


3 
4 


196 


o 
cs.z: 

08*2 

*a2 


as 
u 

S 

•mm 

ee 


S2 
26 

22  , 

23  ' 
20 
31 

5 
3 
3 


3 
3 


1 
1 
1 


161 


a 

o 

.£3*0 
O  O 
"S  > 

m 
Q 


8 
8 
6 
8 
5 
3 
3 
3 
1 


8 
3 


50 


*  Mails  diverted  via  Grand  Junction  from  December  80, 1872,  to  April  20, 1873. 


"Webterh  boute.— From  New  York,  N.  Y.,  via  Harrisbnrgl).  P*-!  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Colnmbns,  Ohio, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Humboldt,  Tenn.,  Grand  Junction,  Tenn.,  and 
Canton,  Miss.,  to  New  Orleans,  La.— 1,608  miles. 


TIME  IN  TBANSrr. 

Period. 

•a 

.a 
1 

Aggregate 

time 
occupied. 

• 

Average 
time. 

Shortest 
time. 

Longest 
time. 

s 

•3 
1 

»hind  schedule 
time. 

alf  a  day   or 
behind  time. 

hind  others  of 
terdate. 

on  which  no  mail 
arrived. 

3 

a 

^ 

2 

^S 

n 

"3 

• 

• 

5 

1 

.So 
•3S 

s 
■a 

1 

^ 

S 

^ 

^ 

^ 

5 

« 

h,    m. 

K 

m. 

• 

h.    fik 

K 

m. 

October,  1873 

27 

3,382    35 

88 

14 

73    55 

131 

05 

10 

17 

16 

8 

November,  1872 

23 

1,947    44 

64 

41 

73    55 

107 

35 

12 

11 

11 

8 

iJecember,  1 872 

28 

.»2,814    09 

100 

30 

74    35 

124 

35 

3 

25 

25 

10 

January,  1873 

Frtbruary,  1873 

27 

2,787    58 

103 

15 

75    00 

139 

35 

1 

26 

26 

9 

22 

2,267    40 

103 

04 

87    15 

139 

00 

22 

21 

7 

March,  1873 

28 

2,894    25 

103 

23 

76    00 

153 

10 

1 

27 

27 

1 

e 

April,  1»?73 

26 

2,340    05 
2,333    30 
2.253    30 
2,415    55 
2.316    45 

90 

00 

76    00 

124 

00 

11 

15 

15 

10 

Mav,  1873 

28 
26 
31 

:n 

83 

86 
77 
74 

20 
40 
55 
44 

73    OO 
73    15 
73    10 
73    00 

101 

121 

110 

97 

00 
15 
30 
45 

17 
13 
24 

28 

11 

13 

7 

3 

11 

13 

6 

2 

...... 

7 

June,  1873 

10 

Julv,  1«73  

5 

August.  1873  

1 

September,  1 873 

29 

2,3-25    15 

80 

10 

73    15 

113 

00 

19 

10 

10 

5 

Whole  peried... 

326 

29,079    21 

89 

13 

73    55 

153 

10 

139 

187 

irj 

2 

86 

106 
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16. — Through  mails  to  New  York  from  Ntw  Orleans, 

SouTHWBSTRRN  ROUTE.— From  New  OrleaiiB.  La.,  via  Mobile,  Ala.,  Montgomery,  Ala..  Calera,  Ata., 
Dalton,  6a.,  OlnvelaiKl,  Tehn.,  Kiioxville,  Tenn.,  Briatol,  lena.,  Lynchburgh,  Va.,  aod  Waahington, 
D.  C,  to  New  York,  N.  Y.— 1,418  milea. 

TDIB  IN  TRANBIT. 


Period. 


October,  1879 

November,  1872.. 
December,  1872... 
Jnmiary,  1873 — 
February.  1873... 

March,  1873 

April,  1873 

May,  1873 

June,  1873 

July,  1673 

August,  1873 

September,  1873.. 

Whole  period 


.A 

to 

z 

I 

« 

a 


31 
29 
2<) 
32 
27 
30 
31 
32 
30 
31 
30 
31 


3G3 


Agffreeate 

time 
oconpied. 


h. 

2,564 
2,540 
3,090 
3.  027 
2,5(54 
2.  8.'>9 
2,  7-27 
2,804 
2,  442 
2,296 
2,292 
2,408 


m. 
45 
50 
15 
40 
20. 
40 
55 
05 
45 
55 
40 
25 


31,600    15 


Averafne 
time. 


h,  fn. 

82  44 

86  55 
106  33 

94  36 

94  53 

95  19 

87  50 
87  37 
81  25 
74  05 

76  25 

77  41 


87  03 


Shortest 
time. 


h,  w. 

73  00 

72  15 

78  15 

85  55 

85  45 

85  45 

85  45 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  15 

72  00 


73  00 


time. 

Lon<:68t 
time. 

1 
1 

1 

3 

• 

h.     tn. 

109  SO 

14 

110  45 

11 

255  05 

5 

134  15 

134  25 

122  15 

110  00 

120  25 

3 

120  0) 

17 

87  20 

27 

89  10 

21 

110  4S 

18 

I 

-«  2 

S 

es 


17 
18 
24 
32 
27 
30 
31 
29 
13 
4 
9 
13 


u 
o 

ee.3 

1^ 


17 
18 
24 
32 
27 
30 
31 
99 
13 
4 
8 
13 


355    05 


116       247       246 


e 


•4 

a 

a 

f1 
t:  > 

n 

s 
m 
>» 


10 

11 

li 

S 

I 

5 

1 
4 
8 
3 
6 
7 


Tl 


Wbstkikn  route.— From  New  Orleans,  La.,  via  Canton,  Mlsa.,  Grand  Jonotion,  Tenn.,  Humboldt,  Teaiin 
Bowling  Green,  Ev..  Louiavlllo,  Ky..  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Colnmbus,  Ohio,  Pittabursb,  Fa.,  and  Hairit* 
burgh,  Pa.,  to  New  York,  N.  Y.— 1,608  miles. 

TIMB  m  TRANSIT. 


Period. 


October,  1873.... 
November,  1872.. 
December,  1  nl'i . . . 

January,  1873 

February,  1873... 

March,  1873 

April,  1873 

May,  1873 

June,  1873 

July,  1873 

AngUDt,  lo73 

September.  1873 . . 

Whole  period 


■a 

i 

% 
t 


g 

^ 


27 
24 
25 
26 
24 
25 
26 
26 
23 
30 
30 
24 


310 


Aggregate 

time, 
occupied. 


h.  171. 

2,324  50 

2,059  40 

2, 449  15 

2,.'>85  05 

2,4H9  25 

2,530  05 

2,258  25 

2,229  05 

2,0-24  55 

2,747  00 

?,417  50 

,974  50 


28,090    25 


Average 
time. 


h,  fn, 

86  06 

85  49 

97  58 

99  25 

103  43 

101  13 

66  51 

85  44 

88  00 

91  .34 

80  35 

83  17 


90    36 


Shortest 
time. 


76  00 

77  20 

77  00 

74  30 
79  30 
79  10 

76  35 

78  05 

77  50 

75  50 
75  55 
75  55 


74  30 


Longest 
time. 


h.  fit. 

IQ%  10 

104  20 

128  30 

123  10 
127  15 

124  30 

103  00 

104  10 
104  10 
102  50 

96  25 

96  55 


128  30 


13 

12 

4 

3 

1 

3 

II 

10 

12 

2 

18 

14 


102 


•s 

C  8 


14 
12 
21 
23 
2:1 
2:t 
15 
IG 
11 
2^ 
12 
10 


208 


o 


«j 


10 

8 
17 
21 
19 
30 
10 

8 
11 
31 

4 

3 


o 

& 

o 

•25 


:4 


s 


3 

I' 


6 
9 

U 
% 
9 

f 
T 
9 

3 
4 
9 


152 
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17. — Through  maiU  to  Memphis  from  Xeto  York. 

South wmfiKRy  routk.— From  New  York,  N.  Y..  via  'WaAhington,  D.  C,  Lynchbargh,  Va,,  Bristol, 
Tenn.,  KnuxriUe,  Teim.,  Chattanooga,  lenii.,  and  Grand  Juuotion,  Toon.,  to  MemphUi,  Teun.— 1,163 

DiileA. 

TIM8  III  TBAMSIT. 


Period. 


October,  1879 

November,  1872 

December,  If^it 

Jauoary,  1873 

February,  la73 

March,  1873 

April,  1CT3 

May,  1873 

June,  1873 

July,  1873 

Auguet  1873 

September,  1873 

Whole  period.. 


31 
30 
40 
36 
41 
31 
29 
31 
30 
31 
31 
30 


391 


Aggregate 

time 
occupied. 


h. 
1,991 
1,949 
3. 7  IS 
3,448 
2,635 
2,138 
1,833 
1.921 
1,H60 
1.923 
1.970 
1.950 


m. 
09 
35 
41 
51 
05 
30 

^ 
26 
00 
00 
50 
55 


25,539    46 


Average 
time.  ' 


h.  tn. 

64  13 

64  58 

67  49 

68  01 

69  13 
68  59 
63  24 

61  58 
63  00 

62  00 

63  34 

65  01 


65  19 


Shortest 
time. 


a.  fn, 

61  59 

61  34 

61  34 

61  34 

61  34 

61  34 

61  34 

61  34 

63  00 

63  00 

63  00 

63  00 


61    34 


• 

9 

a 

■*» 

« 

rS 

Longest 

time. 

1 

a 

•p" 

1 

h. 

m. 

85 

59 

87 

85 

34 

23 

98 

10 

87 

109 

34 

20 

98 

89 

25 

89 

U 

If) 

73 

40 

26 

70 

14 

30 

S3 

00 

30 

63 

00 

31 

86 

00 

29 

86 

00 

25 

109 

34 

309 

u 

o 
£  o 

1^ 


4 

7 
13 
IG 
16 
15 
3 
1 


4 

7 
13 
16 
12 
15 


2 


8 
5 


o 

e 

if 

m 


82 


77 


1 
3 


i 


S 

o 
a 

•Si 

a 

9 


1 
1 
1 

3 
4 

3 
1 


1 
1 


16 


Western  route.— From  New  York,  N.  Y.,  via  Harrisbnrgh,  Pa.,  Pittdbnrgh,  Pa.,  Colnmbns,  Ohio,  Cin- 
cinnati,  Ohio,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  and  Humboldt,  Tenn.,  to  Memphis,  Tenn.~-l,2:I9 
miles. 

TIME  IN  TRANSIT. 


Period. 


October,  1879 

November,  li?73.- 
December,  1878  . . 

January,  1873 

February.  1873  .. 

March,  idTJ 

April,  1873 

Mfay,  1873 

Jttue,  1873 

July,  1873  

August,  18T< 

September,  1873.. 

Whole  period 


31 
43 
43 
50 
31 
50 
53 
57 
56 
56 
55 
53 


548 


Agjrregate 
time 

Average 

occupied. 

• 

tuna 

A. 

m. 

A.    m. 

1,867 

00 

60    13 

3,628 

05 

61    07 

2,674 

25 

62    11 

3.098 

50 

61    58 

2,051 

40 

66    10 

3.283 

13 

65    30 

3.195 

19 

60    17 

3.487 

20 

61    10 

3,368 

10 

60    28 

3,238 

10 

57    48 

3,153 

40 

57    20 

3,053 

10 

57    36 

35.099    02 


64    03 


Shortest 
timei 


Longest 
Ume. 


A.  ffl. 

57  45 

57  50 

57  50 

57  45 

58  30 
60  35 
58  30 
58  00 
53  30 

53  30 

54  00 
54  00 


53  30 


K  m. 

74  00 

72  15 

87  05 

105  SO 

83  30 

96  35 

69  30 

69  30 

69  00 

69  30 

69  30 

69  30 


105  50 


I 


t 

I 

a 


•a 
I 


28 
41 
38 
38 
16 
36 
53 
57 
56 
.•i6 
55 
53 


3 

3 

5 

12 

15 

14 


527 


51 


1 

8 

5 

8 

15 

14 


45 


o 

s 

9 

•g-3 


1 


o 
a 

o  5 

§ 


5 
3 


8 
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18. — Through  mails  to  New  York  from  Memphis. 

Southwestern  route.— From  Memphis,  Tenii.,  via  Grand  Jnnction,  Tenn.,  Cbattanooj^  Teno., 
Kooxville,  Tenu.,  Bristol^  leniL,  Lyiichburgh,  Ya.,  and  WaBhington,  D.  C,  to  New  Yurk,  >.  T.— 1,1CS 
miles. 

TDfB  IN  TRANSIT. 


Period. 


October,  1672 

November,  1872 . . 
December,  1872  .. 

January,  1873 

February,  1873  ... 

March,  iSTJ 

April,  18T3 

May,  1873 

June,  1873 

July,  1873 

August,  1873 

September,  1873. . 

"Whole  period 


31 
30 
31 
31 
27 
31 

3a 

31 
32 
42 
31 
32 


379 


Ag^egate 

time 
occupied. 


h. 
2,121 
2.143 
2,348 
2,274 
1.963 
2,287 
2. 052 
2,163 
2,194 
2,870 
2,160 
2,226 


30 
10 
15 
45 
55 
05 
05 
05 
45 
30 
10 
20 


26,808    35 


Average 
time. 


h.  fn. 

68  26 

71  26 
75  45 
73  22 

72  44 

73  46 

68  S4 

69  46 
68  35 

68  20 

69  40 
69  34 


70  44 


Shortest 
time. 


66  25 

67  15 
67  20 
67  20 
67  20 
67  10 
67  10 

67  10 
61  20 

60  40 

68  30 

61  30 


60    40 


• 

5 

•»« 

•*» 

9 

^.4 

3 

'1 

Longest 

time.  . 

S 

a 

M« 

• 

m^ 

-a 

^ 

h. 

m. 

91 

20 

28 

92 

35 

22 

96 

.30 

19 

101 

40 

23 

93 

40 

21 

92 

40 

21 

91 

30 

29 

91 

30 

28 

78 

90 

30 

92 

15 

37 

78 

.30 

29 

79 

00 

29 

101 

40 

316 

o 

'a 

s 

us 

^   . 
'«  2 

J5  3 

S 

"a 


3 
8 

12 
8 
6 

10 
1 
3 
2 
5 
2 
3 


o   . 


9 
«  h 

«  g 


9 

& 

9 

ja  « 

91S 


11. 

3 

8 ;. 

6  ' 
5 

7  |. 
1   , 
3  ', 


4 

a 

9 

a 

"S   > 

a* 

9 


1 

3 
i 
S 

4 
6 
1 
3 


63         39 


Western  routs.— From  Memphis,  Tenn.,  via  Humboldt^  Tenn.,  Bowling  Green.  Ky.,  LouiaviQe,  Kt.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Pittoburgh,  Pa.,  and  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  to  New  York,  N.  T.— U2i9 
miles. 


time  in  transit. 


Period. 


October,  1879 

November,  1872  . . 
December,  1872 . . 
January,  18TJ.... 
February,  1873... 

March,  1873 

April,  1873 

May,  1873 

June,  1873 

July,  1873 

August.  1673 

September,  1873. . 

Whole  period 


i 

*E 

O 

ao 

a 


58 
52 
56 
54 
51 
57 
56 
59 
56 
43 
55 
54 


651 


^gjregate 

time 
occupied. 


A. 

3,722 
3,194 
3.955 
3,804 
3,838 
4.348 
3.561 
3,616 
3,652 
2,632 
3,186 
3,227 


m. 
15 
00 
15 
20 
20 
25 
05 
35 
45 
15 
35 
25 


Average 
time. 


42,7;i9  15 


A.  tn, 

64  10 
61  25 
70  37 
70  27 

75  15 

76  17 
63  35 
61  17 

65  13 
61  12 
57  56 
59  46 


65  39 


Shortest 
time. 


K  m. 

49  30 

52  45 

53  00 
56  00 
59  30 
59  00 
53  25 
fi2  00 

51  40 

52  10 
52  10 
52  25 


51  40 


Longest 
time. 


h.  fik 

78  45 

76  55 
94  00 

91  00 
107  30 
104  00 

77  15 
76  15 
96  00 

92  30 

75  00 

76  15 


9 

3 

O 

"3 


-a 


38 
31 
13 
6 
10 
15 
46 
31 
25 
24 
4-3 
36 


9 

9 

9 

ja 
•n  9 

& 
S 

-a 


107  30  ,  317 


20 
21 
43 
48 
41 
42 
10 
2i^ 
31 
19 
13 
18 


o  . 

9 

§■1 

•  s 
=ai 


:^ 


6 
90 
29 
29 
29 
42 
10 

7 
16 
16 

6 
14 


e 

n 

-a 


s 

o 

9 

m 
« 


334  I  224  I 


2  • 


I 
1 


2 
4 

i 


t 

3 

« 

1 
I 
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ID. — Through  mails  to  Cincinnati  from  Washington. 

BOUTE.— From  WashingtoD,  D.  C,  via  Cumberland,  Md.,  Grafton,  W.  Ya.,  and  Parkersborgh,  W.  Va., 

to  Cincinnati,  Ohio— 612  miloo. 

TIMB  IN  TRAMSrr. 


• 

a 

.1 

s . 

•s 

<— < 

-a 

*  Period. 

1 

Aggregate 

time 
occupied. 

Average 
timo. 

Shortest 
time. 

Longest 
time. 

53 

1 

.9 

•s 
1 

11 

r 

« 
45i 

1 

a 
S  . 

•-  > 

9* 

• 

X 

« 

• 

JS 

J 

o 

"3 

'3 

'Sa 

m3 
OS 

^ 

1^ 

^ 

1^ 

^ 

p 

A.      m. 

A.     9ft. 

h. 

m. 

h. 

m. 

October,  1872 

58 
55 

1,511    55 
1,463    55 

26    04 
26    37 

23 
25 

00 
00 

38 
37 

05 
45 

48 
50 

10 
5 

1 
1 

N oveinber,  luTO 

December,  1878 

56 

1,581    35 

28    14 

24 

50 

42 

50 

45 

11 

2 

January,  1873 

58 

1,582    45 

27    17 

25 

00 

52 

00 

54 

4 

1 

2 

Febniary,  1873 

51 

1, 436  '  15 

27    57 

25 

00 

49 

20 

42 

9 

2 

1 

March,  1^73 

57 
56 
60 

1.535    40 
1,458    40 
1,615    45 

26    56 
26    02 
26    55 

24 
25 
22 

00 
00 
40 

34 
33 
53 

30 
00 
00 

49 
54 
50 

8 

2 

10 

April.  1P73 

Ma?,  1873 

3 

June,  1873 

59 

1,438    30 
1,957    30 

24    22 

20 

55 

67 

00 

56 

3 

9 

1 

July,1873 

74 

26    27 

22 

35 

48 

05 

62 

12 

8 

2 

AagiiBt.  1873 

56 

1,473    55 

26    19 

22 

35 

46 

35 

40 

16 

6 

1 

September,  1873 

54 

1,346    40 

24    56 

22 

35 

43 

25 

50 

4 

1 

1 

Whole  period  . . . 

694 

18,393    05 

26    30 

20 

56 

67 

00 

600 

94 

27 

8 

13 

20. — Through  mails  to  Washington  from  Cincinnati, 

BouTE.— From  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  via  Parkersbargh.  W.  Ya.,  Grafton,  W.  Ya.,  and  Comberland,  Md.. 

to  Washington,  D.  C— 612  miles. 

TIME  Df  TBANSIT. 


Period. 


October.  1872 

November,  1872 

December,  Ifc72  .  . . . 

Jannarv,  1873 

February,  1873 

Harch,  1873 

April.  1873 

May,  1873 

June,  1873 

July.  1873 

Aufnist,  1873 

September,  1873 

Whole  period . . 


•a 


51 
5:) 
47 
55 
46 
53 
51 
57 
59 
83 
85 
78 

718 


Aggregate 
occupied. 


Average 
time. 


h. 
1,348 
1,507 
1,423 
1,532 
1, 373 
1,524 
1,366 
1,541 
1,520 
2,118 
2,184 
1,907 


m. 
.SS 
25 
20 
00 
15 
35 
35 
05 
15 
50 
55 
10 


19,348    20 


Shortest 
time. 


h.  tn. 

26  26 

28  26 
30  17 

27  51 

29  51 

28  45' 

26  47 

27  02 
S9  46 
S3  07 
S5  42 
24  27 

"26^  56 


A.  fit. 

20  00 

21  30 

20  40 

21  05 
24  45 
21  20 
24  45 

21  10 

22  30 
22  30 
22  30 
22  25 

20  00 


6 

A 

Longest 
time. 

Xi 

% 

a 

m 

h. 

m. 

38 

45 

38 

47 

30 

38 

48 

45 

31 

38 

05 

44 

43 

.'VO 

29 

49 

30 

40 

.13 

10 

46 

37 

55 

49 

48 

40 

51 

47 

00 

69 

52 

4C 

67 

.  32 

50 

76 

52 

40 

578 

9 

xa 
o 

c 

59 

00 

=3 


13 

15 

16 

11 

17 

13 

5 

8 

8 

14 

18 

2 

uiT 


u 

o    . 

Is 


2 
3 
9 
5 
4 
6 


2 
4 

7 
1 


43 


o 

I 

OB 


1 


2 

1 

3 
2 
2 
2 


13 
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•    21. — Through  mails  to  CindnnaH  from  New  York. 

Route.— From  New  York.  N.  Y.,  via  HarriRburf^h,  Pa.,  Pitt«bnrgh,  Pa.,  Stenbenville,  Oblo,  ColvmbOB 

Onio,  and  Xenia,  Oliio,  to  Cindmiati,  Ohio— 744  miles. 


TDOB  IN  TRAKSIT. 


Period. 


October,  1872 

November,  187*2  . . . 
December,  187*2.... 

Jauaary,  1873 

February,  1873 

March.  1873 

April,  1873 

May,  1873 

Jane,  1873 

July,  1873 

Aujcost,  1873 

September,  1873... 

Whole  period. 


g 

.a 
o 

I 


^ 


55 
54 
52 
55 
50 
53 
57 
70 
74 
76 
78 
78 


732 


Aggjregate 

time 
occupied. 


h. 

1,819 
1,772 
2, 088 
2,521 
2,291 
2,010 
2.052 
2,338 
2.455 
2,476 
2,558 
2.794 


m. 
30 
55 
50 
10 
45 
05 
40 
25 
30 
40 
00 
10 


27,179    40 


Average 
time. 


h.  m. 

33  05 

32  49 
40  10 
45  50 
45  SO 
37  55 
36  00 

33  24 
33  10 
:)2  35 
32  47 
35  49 


Shortest 
time. 


36  08 


h.  fH. 

28  00 
38  15 

29  00 
31  30 
31  05 
29  00 
29  20 
26  20 
28  50 

37  50 
28  20 

38  .*» 


26  30 


79  00 


i 

a 

•rf 

«a 

o 

3 

Longest 

•2 

time. 

^ 

a 

•^ 

• 

? 

P^ 

hm    tn. 

55  35 

«> 

42  30 

24 

79  00 

21 

77  00 

SO 

74  00 

18 

61  00 

39 

71  10 

34 

74  30 

50 

46  00 

56 

45  30 

69 

63  00 

63 

74  30 

53 

477 


m 

3:3 


eS 


15 

30  I 

31  I 
35 

32  ' 
14 
33 
20 
18 

7 
15 
25 


O 
•3^  I  3o* 

:=i  15: 


o 
a 


7^     i?4 


4 
Q 


6 

J 

1 
1 

4 

16 

19 

2, 

16 

5' 

7 

' 

9 

8 

6 

1 

8 

......' 

7 

"  i  .. 

■  *«• 

13 

61 

1 

275  I  110 


22,— Through  mails  to  New  York  from  Cincinnati, 

BouTB.— From  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  via  Xenia,  Ohio,  Colnmbas,  Ohio,  Steabenville,  Ohio,  Pittsbargh,  Pa.. 

and  Hanrisborgh,  Pa.,  to  New  York,  N.  Y.— 744  miles. 

TIMB  ra  TBAKBIT. 


Period. 


October,  1873 

November,  1872 . . 
December,  1872. . . 
January.  1873.... 
February.  1873  . . . 

March,  18T3 

April.  1873 

May,1873 

June,  1873 

July,  1873 

Angust,  1873 

September,  1873. . 

"Whole  period 


i 


64 
60 
60 
63 
42 
59 
63 
64 
56 
66 
82 
75 


Aggregate 

time 
occupied. 


2. 
3. 
2, 
8, 
I. 
9. 
2, 
3, 
1, 
2. 
2. 


h.  m. 

139  80 

060  50 

403  00 

550  55 

774  15 

192  40 

116  55 

110  00 

891  10 

200  35 

773  45 

543  40 


754  ,  36,745    55 


Average 
time. 


h,  w. 

33  16 

34  30 
40  03 
40  39 
43  14 
37  09 
33  00 

32  58 

33  09 
33  20 
33  48 
33  55 


35  38 


Shortest 
time. 


A.  fn. 

34  10 

36  30 
31  00 
30  30 
30  00 

38  85 
24  35 

35  30 

39  45 

37  30 
29  10 

36  00 


31    00 


6 

© 

a 

•3 

:3 

9 

A 

3 

s 

Longest 

•a 

hind 
time. 

time. 

1 

e 

• 

• 

« 

-a 

at 

^ 

1^ 

A.  tn. 

41  30 

54 

10 

48  45 

47 

13 

83  20 

31 

29 

64  55 

38 

25 

60  15 

14 

28 

47  00 

43 

16 

56  35 

52 

11 

42  85 

55 

9 

47  00 

48 

6 

46  15 

59 

7 

58  33 

72 

10 

56  45 

65 

10 

83  30 

578 

176  ' 

1 

g 


ll 


2  • 


£2     S 


3 

1 

i:i 

3 
4 


99 


9 


s  s 
■ 

3 


6 

8 


3 

1 

5 

1  .. 

»-•• 

1 

* 

a 

t 

3 

'"'"fl... 

B*  •  W 

6 

1 

4 

m 

- 

48 


11 


H 
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23. — Throiigh  mtUls  to  Saint  Louis  from  WMhington. 

BoUTB.'Fr6m  Washiugton,  via  Cumberland,  Md.,  Grafton,  W.  Va..  Parkervbargh,  W.  Va.,  and  Cincin* 

nati,  Ohio,  to  Saint  Louis,  Mo.  —954  miles. 

TIME  IN  TRANSIT. 


Period. 


October,  1872 

November,  1879. . 
Bocember,  1872 . . 

January.  1873 

Februarv,  1873... 

March,  1873 

April,  1873 

May.  1873 

June,  1873 

July,  1873 

August  1873 

SeptemDei,  1873. . 

Whole  iKsriod 


D 

s 

.a 

■¥» 

s 


C8 


55 
51 
55 
57 
53 
57 
58 
58 
64 
77 
56 
53 


694 


Aggregate 

time 
occupied. 


A. 
2,492 
2,373 
2,811 
2,595 
2,482 
2,651 
2,947 
2.672 
2,815 
3,5a3 
2.440 
2,316 


m. 

00 

45 

30 

30 

45* 

45 

15 

30 

55 

45 

45 

15 


32,130    40 


Average 
time. 


A.  m. 

45  18 

46  32 
51  07 

45  32 

46  50 
46  31 
50  48 
46  07 
43  59 
45  53 
43  35 
43  42 


Shortest 
time. 


46  17 


h.  m. 

40  30 

40  15 

40  30 

40  00 

39  30 

35  :\o 

40  30 
40  10 

36  30 
38  00 
34  03 

37  90 


Longest 
time. 


34  05 


227  30 


s 

'•5 
'3 

M 


s 


h. 

m. 

70 

45 

33 

65 

00 

32 

65 

00 

38 

71 

45 

32 

72 

45 

22 

65 

00 

23 

227 

:« 

30 

73 

15 

39 

81 

40 

50 

68 

30 

32 

71 

.50 

28 

81 

35 

1      30 

3o9 


8 

-3 

s  . 

0) 

.a 

^1 

ee'O 

-a  2 

a 

=  a 

«h2 

23 

«  s 

M 

9 

ails 
uior 

;^ 

"A 

22 
19 
17 
25 
31 
34 
28 
19 
14 
45 
28 
23 


305 


6 
9 

16 
8 
6 
9 

15 
8 
7 

14 
6 
6 


110 


I- 

m 


2 
1 
2 
4 
1 
3 
3 


17 


n 

o 


1 
3 


1 
2 
2 


10 


24. — Through  maiU  to  WnMngion  from  Saint  Louis. 

BOUTB.— From  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  via  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Parkersburgh,  W.  Ya.,  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  and 

Cumberland,  Md.,  to  Washington,  D.  C— 954  miles. 


TIMB  IN  TRANSIT. 


Period. 

• 

D 
g 

Aggregate 

time 
occupied. 

Average 
time. 

Shortest 
time. 

Lon  direst 
time. 

1 

o 

9 
'S 

•s 

• 

>hind  schedule 
time. 

*  a 

•3  « 

>hind  others  of 
ter  date. 

on  which  no  mail 
arrived. 

S 

.9 

Z 

9 

^^ 

• 

(S 

s 

43 

S^ 

« 

« 

'3 

"3 

"S  g 

^ 

i?. 

t 

S 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

& 

A.      tn. 

A. 

fn. 

A. 

m. 

A. 

m. 

October,  1879 

57 

2,665    50 

46 

46 

3.^ 

55 

100 

20 

27 

30 

12 

1 

5 

Kovember.  1872 

55 

2,651    00 

48 

12 

36 

45 

68 

20 

24 

31 

12 

1 

1 

I>ecemb«r,  1872 

57 

2.930    45 

51 

25 

41 

20 

74 

10 

29 

28 

15 

1 

1 

January,  18TJ 

57 

3,005    15 

52 

43 

41 

20 

85 

20 

19 

38 

23 

3 

February,  1873V 

53 

2,8.52    10 

53 

48 

41 

20 

78 

40 

19 

34 

2:) 

1 

March,  1873 

58 

2,759    55 

47 

35 

37 

55 

76 

20 

34 

24 

10 

i 

1 

ADriL1873 

56 
.'» 
.*>3 
56 

48 

2,567    50 
2,576    00 
2,226    30 
2,375    40 
1,048    30 

4> 
44 

42 
42 

40 

51 
25 
00 
25 
35 

41 
37 
38 
37 
37 

20 
45 
10 
45 
SO 

65 
54 

52 
65 
49 

20 

30 

uo 

00 
15 

41 
46 
41 
33 
37 

15 
12 
12 
23 
11 

4 
1 
8 
5 
2 

M»\.  1873   

«TuuG.  1873 

Julv.1873 

9 

August,  1873 

1 

September,  1873 

30 

1,200    35 

40 

01 

38 

05 

43 

30 

25 

5 

Whole  period... 

638 

29,760    00 

46 

38 

33 

55 

100 

20 

375 

263 

115 

6 

13 

112 
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25. — Through  mails  to  Saint  Louis  from  Kew  York. 

RoT;TE.^FroTn  New  York,  K.  Y.,  via  HarrUbnrgh,  Pa.,  Pittsburgli.  Pa.,  Skenbenville,  Ohio,  Colnmbna, 
Ohio.  Indianapolifl,  Inil.,  Terre  Haut«,  Ind.,  and  Mattoon,  HI.,  (alao,  after  paaaing  Terra  Haate,  via 
YandaUa,  111.,)  to  Saint  Lonia,  Mo.— 1,074  milea,  (1,050  milee  via  Yandalia.) 

TIMB  IN  TRANSIT. 


■ 

■ 

£ 

u 

V 

2» 

s 

o    . 

e 

n 

Period. 

Aggregate 

time 
occupied. 

Average 
time. 

Shortest 
time. 

Longest 
time. 

1 

m 

B 

behind  aohed 
time.  • 

«  S 

behind  othera 
later  date. 

6 

O 

a 

S 

o 

• 
9 

> 

OB 
1 

S 
•3 

S 

-a 

S 

3 

^ 

^ 

^ 

s 

S 

S 

a 

K.     fn. 

h. 

m. 

h. 

m. 

K 

m. 

October.  1872 

57 

2,976    15 

S3 

13 

43 

00 

76 

00 

88 

89 

15 

3 

November,  1872 

49 

2,649    00 

54 

03 

46 

00 

73 

30 

38 

31 

17 

1 

December,  1&72 

53 

3,279    15 

61 

52 

43 

00 

99 

30 

19 

34 

30 

4 

January.  1873 

51 

3,  L-jS    00 

61 

f& 

43 

00 

85 

30 

21 

30 

85 

4 

Febniarv,  1873 

49 

3,071    30 

62 

30 

43 

00 

91 

00 

15 

34. 

29 

5 

March.  1873 

50 
51 
65 
79 

78 
82 

2.9.54    30 
2,981    00 
3,369    15 
3.913    15 
3.688    40 
3.996    25 

59 
58 
51 
49 
47 
48 

05 
29 
50 
33 
17 
44 

46 
43 
43 
43 
41 
43 

30 
00 
00 
00 
00 
30 

91 
100 
76 
74 
71 
71 

00 
30 
00 
00 
30 
30 

8 
19 
39 
56 
53 
63 

43 
33 
26 
23 
35 
20 

39 

87 

80 

9 

8 
6 

8 
4 
3 
8 

4 

8 

April  IfcTJ 

Mav.1873 

June.  1873 

Julv.  1873 

AnfFust.  1873 

September,  1873 

■  •• 

80 

4,004    00 

50 

03 

41 

00 

83- 

00 

51 

39 

13 

7 

— 

... 

Whole  period... 

744 

40,041    05 

53 

49 

41 

00 

100 

30 

399 

345 

228 

S3 

s 

26. — Through  mails  to  New  York  from  Saint  Louis. 


BouTR.— From  Saint  Lonis,  Mo.,  via  Mattoon,  111.,  (alno  via  Yandalla,  111., )  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Indiaa- 
apolia,  Ind.,  ColumbuH,  Ohio.  Steubenville.  Ohio,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Harriaburgh,  Pia^  to  Kev 
York,  N.  Y.— 1,074  miles,  (1,050  miles  via  Vandalia.) 


TIMB  IN  TRANSIT. 


Period. 


October,  1872 

November,  1P72  . . 
December,  1673. . . 

January,  1873 

February,  1873... 

March,  1873 

AprU,  1873 

May,  1873 

June,  1873 

July,  1873 

August.  1873 

September,  1873. . 

Whole  period 


1 


76 
75 
73 
76 
67 
60 
76 
80 
73 
75 
44 
33 


828 


Aggregate 

time 
occupied. 


h,  fn. 

3,847  45 

3,830  00 

4,242  35 

4.483  35 

3,737  25 

4,355  45 

3,941  05 

4,000  35 

3,647  20 

3,567  25 

3,035  05 

1,511  55 


43,900    10 


Average 
time. 


h.  191. 

50  37 

51  04 
58  07 
58  59 
55  46 
54  86 
51  51 
50  00 
49  57 
47  33 
46  15 
45  48 


58    10 


Shortest 
time. 


A.  fll. 

40  15 
43  SO 

43  30 

44  15 

43  30 

44  30 
48  15 
43  45 
43  15 

41  80 
41  10 
41  45 


«40  15 


Longest 
time. 


h\  fft* 

73  45 
83  10 
91  50 
94  30 
75  00. 
94  30 

66  15 

74  00 

68  30 

69  45 
71  30 

67  15 


94  30 


e 


9 

o 

00 


-a 


50 
48 
36 
83 
15 
88 
44 
63 
55 
64 
36 
80 


481 


.a 

s . 

•a 


36 
27 
37 
54 
53 
53 
33 
17 
18 
11 
8 
13 


347 


u 

-I 


13 

8 

81 

83 

80 

88 

13 

7 

13 

3 

4 

1 


153 


9 

Ms 


% 
9 

o 
a 

Si: 


§ 


I 

1 

1 

3 

..-.— 

1 

1 
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27. — Through  maiU  to  Chicago  from  Washington. 


KOUTE 


auTE.— From Washinjf  ton,  D.  C,  via  Baltimore,  Md.,  HarriBbnrajh,  Pa.,  and  Pittebnrgh,  Pa.,  (till  Anena  t 
31, 18TJ,  and  afterwanl  from  Waahlngton,  D.  C,  via  Parkeraburgh,  W.  Va.,  and  Cincinnati,  O.,)  to  Chi. 
cage,  111.— 841  miles,  (873  miles  via  Parkersbargh.) 


TniE  IN  TBAKBIT. 


Period, 


October,  1872 

Xovember,  1872 

December,  1872 

January,  1873 

Pebraary,  1873 

March,  1873 

AprU,1873 

May,1873 

Jooe,  1873 

Jnly.l87a 

Anjnist,1873 

September,  18TJ 

Whole  period . . . 


P 


5 

•S 
V 


E 

I    .2 


58 
56 
55 
54 
51 
55 
54 
57 
55 
58 
39 
31 


Agjrrcpcate 

timn 
occupied. 


h.  m. 

139  45 

091  90 

170  30 

311  95 

163  45 

317  35 

056  55 

ISO  05 

070  35 

050  10 

397  95 

419  10 


2. 

2. 
2, 
2, 
2. 
2, 
2, 
2, 
3, 
8, 
1. 
1, 


Average 
time. 


A.  m. 

36  43 

37  30 
3tf  27 
42  48 
42  45 
40  19 

38  05 
37  52 
37  38 
35  90 
35  49 
45  46 


633     24,236    30  I      38    50 


Shortest 
time. 


h.  f)t, 

35  15 

35  00 

35  00 

37  35 

35  50 

35  45 

36  10 
36  30 
36  30 

32  35 

33  45 
33  15 


32  35 


Longest 
time. 


I 

.2 

"p 

,P 

a 

CQ 

'a 


h.  tn, 

40  35 

40  to 

C2  45 

63  50 

53  30 

66  35 

46  00 

50  30 

SO  25 

38  55 

39  10 
61  90 


66  35 


57 
55 
44 

33 

28 
46 
50 
54 
51 
58 
38 
8 


533 


a 

aa 

la 

I 
1^ 


1 

1 
11 

21 
33 
9 
4 
3 
4 


1 
23 


101 


&I 

t>33 
*  P 

J5  o 


4 
4 

1 
I 
1 
1 
1 


OB 

""*   5? 


23 


36 


a 

o 

H  . 
O  O 

P* 
o 


1 
1 
1 


3 
4 


9 


28,— Through  mails  to  Wiishington  from  Chicago. 

* 

Route.— From  Chicago,  TIL,  via  Plttsbnrgb,  Pa.,  Harrisbnrgh,  Pa.,  and  Baltimore,  Mil,,  (till  August  31, 
1873,  and  afterward  from  Chicago,  111.,  via  Ciuoinuati,  O.,  and  Parkersbnrgh,  W,  Va.,)  to  Washington, 
1>.  C— 841  miles,  (873  miles  via  Parkersbnrgh.) 

TIME  IN  TBANSIT. 


• 

• 

0 

« 

b 

^ 

1 

S2 

bC 

s 

•3 

0   . 

0       1 

M 

Period. 

P 

i 

Aggregate 

time 
occupied. 

Average 
time. 

Shortest 
time. 

Longest 
time. 

53 
9 

1 

t 
3 

behind  schedi 
time. 

half  a  day 
*e  behind  time 

behind  others 
later  date. 

on  which  no  m 
arrived. 

9 

a 

• 

S  0 

a 

a 

« 

3 
% 

*fl 

-aa 

*s 

s* 

'S 

h.      fit. 

^ 

^ 

^ 

p 

h. 

m. 

A. 

m. 

h. 

m. 

October,  1873 

78 

3,087    90 

39 

34 

32 

55 

61 

45 

61 

17 

11 

8 

November.  1872 

77 

75 

3,140    35 
3,138    35 

40 
41 

47 

50 

33 
32 

00 
50 

73 

63 

10 
30 

48 
38 

39 
37 

14 

8 

December.  1872 

1 

January,  I87:i 

Fobma'ty,  1873 

March.  1873 

81 

3,594    50 

44 

23 

37 

20 

73 

30 

13 

68 

84 

72 
80 

3.354    95 
3, 510    10 

46 
43 

35 
53 

37 
33 

30 
15 

63 
58 

00 
45 

«? 

65 
53 

19 
15 

1 

April,  1873 

76 

9,983    05 

39 

14 

29 

05 

50 

30 

47 

99 

7 

Ma\%  1873 

80 
76 
77 
81 

3,079    85 
3,927    40 
3,718    05 
3,394    35 

38 
38 
35 
40 

29 
31 
18 
40 

32 
33 
31 
31 

30 
00 
50 
50 

57 
61 
61 
61 

45 
45 
45 
35 

63 
61 
57 
43 

17 
15 
80 
38 

5 

7 

9 

16 

June,  1873. .- 

Julv.  1873 

1 

Aiieufit.  1873 

September,  1873 

75 

3,096    15 

40 

91 

33 

40 

59 

50 

39 

36 

6 

Whole  period... 

928 

38,553    50 

41 

33 

39 

05 

73 

30 

504 

424 

141 

8 

5 

8  pm 


114 
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29. — Through  mails  to  Chicago  from  Xew  York. 

KOUTfc.— From  New  York,  K.  Y.,  via  Haniaburjjfh,  Pa.,  and  Pittahnrgh,  Pa.,  (aluo  from  Xeir  Y.irk,  N.  Y , 

via  Erie,  Pa.,)  to  Chicago.  I11.—901  niUea,  (961  iiiUes  via  Erie.) 

•nME  IX  TRANSIT. 


Period. 


October,  1872....*... 

November,  1872 

December.  1872 

January,  1873 

Februarv,  1873 

March,  18TJ 

April,  1873 

May,  1873 

June,  1873 

July,  1873 

Autru8t,1873 

Sept-ember,  1873 

Wliole  period . . 


fc£ 

9 
O 


« 


58 
56 
57 
50 
49 
53 
60 

es 

79 
81 
83 

79 


773 


time 
occupied. 


h.     m. 


2,114 
2,080 
2,184 
2,080 
2,106 
2.095 
2,222 
2,419 
2,900 
2,984 
3,015 
2,935 


00 
55 
40 
15 
10 
20 
45 
30 
30 
50 
35 
30 


Average  |  Shortest 
time.  time. 


A.  m, 

36  26 

37  09 

38  19 

41  36 

42  56 

39  32 
37  02 

35  34 

36  42 
36  50 

36  19 

37  09 


h.  tn. 

34  30 

35  to 
35  00 

35  25 

36  45 
35  10 
35  10 
34  55 
34  55 
34  45 

34  50 

35  00 


Longest 
time. 


h.  m. 

39  25 

40  45 
49  00 
52  40 
52  45 

48  00 

49  30 
48  15 
48  10 
39  40 
39  55 
43  00 


E 

o 
-B 

CI 

« 
a 


57 
54 
45 
20 
19 
31 
54 
58 
76 
81 
83 
78 


29, 140    00         37    41         34    30         52    45       656 


SB 


JSfe 
«S 

PS 


o 
« 
o 


« 
e 


s  e 
e 


1 

2 
12 
30 
30 
22 

6 
10 

3| 


T 


2 
1 


19 

1 

10 

6 


4 


117 


20 


& 


30. — Through  mails  to  Xew  York  from  Chicago. 

Route. — Fi-om  Chicaco,  111.,  via  Pittj^burgb,  Pa.,  and  HarrisburKb,  Pa..  (alw>  from  Chicago,  III.,  vij 

Erie,  Pa.,)  to  Xew  York,  N.  Y.— 901  milea,  (964  milea  via  Erie.) 

Tnra  IN  TRANSIT. 


Period. 


October,  1872 

November,  1872  . . 
December,  1872  . . 

January,  1873 

February,  1873 . . . 

March,  1873 

April,  1873 

May,  1873 

June,  1873 

July,  1873 

Au^st,  18T3 

September,  1873 . . 

Whole  period 


• 

s> 

» 

u 

^      1 

~m 

u 

g 

g 

s 

O       1    - 

0 

1 

• 

ll 

Is 

9 

s 

• 

•s 

Aggregate 

time 
occupied. 

Average 

Shortest 

Longest 

PC  ^ 

s  s 

«1 

1^ 

i 

time. 

time. 

time. 

s 

a 

mm* 

Is   >s 

tt 

• 

• 

■          ■ 

r-^ 

•-"  o 

•S          5 

3 

.  "3 

-3 

^% 

•3        ^ 

>5 

"^ 

% 

s 

%       S 

h.     m. 

h.    ff^. 

h. 

m. 

h.    fn. 

78 

3,021    50 
2,936    :« 
3.167    15 

38  44 

39  41 
43    23 

32 
32 
33 

50 
40 
30 

49    40 
57    30 
70    00 

68 
60 
37 

10 
14 

36 

4 
4 
9 

74 

73 

S 

1 

78 

3,650    20 

46    47 

37 

00 

70    95 

15 

63 

10 

4 

71 

3,281    20 

46    12 

38 

90 

60    15 

13 

56 

6 

1 

1 

79 

3,464    00 
2,967    55 
3,157    50 
2.916    25 
2,882    30 

43    50 

34 

45 

02    00 

35 

44 

5 

74 

40    06 

38  59 

39  24 
38    57 

31 
33 
33 
32 

10 
55 
SO 
00 

52    15 
45    90 
57    30 
61    15 

51 
81 
63 
62 

S3 

7 

81 

74 

11 
12 

6 
5 

74 

2) 

78 

3,006    40 
2,891    10 

38  32 

39  30 

33 
33 

55 
55 

57    30 
60    45 

74 

57 

4 
16 

t 

73 

8 

.1 

. 

907 

37,|343    50 

41    10 

31 

10 

70    SS 

616 

S91 

64 

9 

1   * 
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31. — Through  nuiila  to  Chicago  from  Boston, 

KoL'TE.— From  Boston,  Mass.,  Tia  Albany,  K.  Y.,  Boffalo,  K.  Y.,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Chicago, 

UL— 1,043  miles. 

TIME  IN  TIULXBrr. 


Period. 


to 

0 


Agjrregat« 

time 
occupied. 


Average 
time. 


Shortest 
time. 


Longest 
time. 


October,  1872 

November,  1872  * . 
December,  1872  *. 
Jannary,  1873*... 
Febmary.  18TJ.... 

March,  1873 

April,  1873 

May,  1873 ^ 

June,  1873 

July,  1873 

August,  1873 

SeptemDer,  1873. . 


Whole  period... 


80  ;    .3,.'>»1    50 
20  903    30 


56 
79 
76 
81 
80 
85 
83 
79 


719 


2,643 
3,656 
3,474 
3,629 
3.606 
3,810 
3,714 
3.653 


30 
55 
55 
25 
30 
00 
45 
00 


32,684    20 


h.     m. 

44  5:) 

45  lU 


« 

« 

, 

a 

0 

«  A 

-rf 

mmm 

9 

M 

9 

1-5 

MB 

«M,a 

« 

'^'^ 

Tas 

a 

OR  S 

so 

« 

^^ 

f^ 

^^  a 

'W^ 

»«4 

igy 

a 

rt 

^ 

:^ 

a 

38  45 

39  40 


I 


47  12 

46  17 

45  43 

44  48 

45  04 
44  49 
44  45 

46  14 


30  45 

ai)  30 

39  00 

•^9  10 

39  20 

39  20 

39  20 

39  15 


61     10 
61    00 


67  20 

60  45 

60  45 

60  00 

59  45 

60  00 
59  45 
63  25 


45    27 


38    45 


67    20 


80 
20 


ri 

81 
80 
85 
81 
77 


6 

17 

4 


688 


2 
2 


a 

o 

a| 

OB 
>% 

a 


31 


9 


*  Itetums  interrupted ;  great  fire  at  Boston. 


32. — Through  mails  to  Boston  from  Chicago, 

IlOLTE.— From  Chicago,  111.,  via  Toledo,  Ohio,  Erie,  Pa.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  and  Albany,  X.  Y.,  to  Boston 

Mass. — 1,042  miles. 

TIME  IN  TRANSIT. 


Period. 


October,  1872 

November,  1872. 
December,  1872 . 
Jannary,  1873... 
Febmary,  1873.. 

March,  1873 

April,  1873 

May,  1873 

Jnne,ie73 

July,  1873 

August,  1873 

September,  1873. 


Whole  jieriod.. 


79 
76 
77 
80 
72 
79 
72 
81 
76 
77 
77 
76 


922 


-A^geregate 

time 
occupied. 


A. 
3.430 
3,381 
3,695 
4,080 
3,456 
3,610 
3,262 
3,527 
3,256 
3,353 
3,285 
3,303 


15 
15 
15 
30 
40 
30 
30 
00 
55 
45 
45 
30 


41,643    50 


Average 

Shortest 

time. 

time. 

h. 

m. 

h.    fit. 

43 

25 

38    30 

44 

29 

39    15 

47 

59 

38    30 

51 

00 

39    45 

48 

00 

39    00 

45 

42 

37    15 

45 

18 

39    00 

43 

32 

38    30 

42 

46 

39    15 

43 

33 

38    45 

42 

40 

34    00 

43 

28 

39    15 

45 

10 

34    00 

Longest 
time. 


A.  tRh 

56  30 

58  00 
138  15 

85  15 

67  00 

61  45 
78  45 
56  00 

59  45 

62  15 
56  00 
59  45 


138    15 


e 
s 

9 
1 


^ 


79 
68 
57 
45 
54 
40 
46 
74 
76 
09 
77 
76 


761 


J2 

u 

•a 

o    . 

% 
•§ 

day 
time 

f-3  o 

*'g 

SB 

r 

CD 

s  half 
rebehi 

1 

Is 

1^ 

a 

8 
20 
35 
18 
39 
26 

7 


8 


161 


o 
& 

9 

53 


7 
6 

20 
5 

11 
9 
1 


1 
3 


o 
a 

O 


64 


1 

i 


6 


JOHN  L.  BOUTT, 
Second  Athistant  Poitnuutw-ChnertU, 
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Statements  showing  operations  and  results  of  foreign  niail-service  for  the 

fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1873. 

The  postages  on  United  States  and  European  mails  were  as  follows: 

The  aggregate  amount  of  postage  (sea,  inland,  and  foreign)  on  the  mails  exchanged: 

With  the  United  Kingdom 1770,93128 

With  the  North  German  Union 477,196  5? 

With  France 17,342  50 

With  Belgium 14,622  -6 

With  Netherlands 22,112X1 

With  Switzerland 36,926  d 

With  Italy 37,430  15 

With  Denmark 29,815  » 

With  Norway 103  t'n 

With  Spain 26  lu 

Total  postages 1,406.507  50 

Being  an  increase  of  $102,653.45  over  the  amount  reported  for  the 
previous  year. 
The  postages  on  mails  sent  to  Europe  were  as  follows,  viz : 

To  United  Kingdom $402,8n  12 

To  North  German  Union 243,457  24 

To  France 6,889  90 

To  Belgium 7,704  4?? 

To  Netherlands 12,075  4!< 

To  Switzerland 17,708  00 

To  Italy 15,333  10 

To  Denmark 8,567  52 

To  Norway 62  10 

To  Spain 26  10 

Total 714,71104 

The  postages  on  mails  received  from  Europe  were  as  follows,  viz: 

From  United  Kingdom $368,054  16 

From  North  German  Union 233,739  14   . 

From  France 10,442  W 

From  Belgium 6,918  38 

From  Netherlands 10,036  91 

From  Switzerland 19,218  81 

From  Italy 22,097  05 

From  Denmark 21,248  43 

From  Norway 40  98 

Total 691,796  46 

Postages  collected  in  the  United  States 865,511  47 

Postages  collected  in  Europe 540,996  03 

Excess  of  collections  in  the  United  States 324,515  44 

Nnmher  of  letters  (single  rates)  sent  from  the  United  States 10,273.711 

Number  of  letters  (single  rates)  received  from  Europe 9,311.^03 

Total 19,585,511 

Being  an  increase  of  1,902,515  over  the  number  reported  for  the  pre 
vious  year. 
The  excess  of  postages  on  mails  sent  from  the  United  States  to  differ 
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ent  countries  of  Earope  over  tbat  on  mails  received  from  the  same 
coantries  was  as  follows : 


United  Kingdom |34,@22  96 

Germany 9,718  10 

Netherlands 2,038  57 

Belgium 786  10 

Spain 26  10 

Norway 21  12 

Total 47,412  95 

The  excess  of  postages  on  mails  received  over  those  on  mails  sent 

was  as  follows : 

■ 

With  France $3,522  70 

Italy 6,763  95 

Switzerland 1,510  81 

Denmark 12,680  91 

Total 24,478  37 

Number  of  letters  and  amounts  of  postage  on  mails  conveyed  to  and  from  Europe  by  the  re- 
spective steamship-lines. 


Name  of  line. 

Number  of  letters. 

Amounts  of  postage  on  letter-mails. 

Sent. 

Received. 

Total. 

Sent. 

Beceived. 

Total. 

North  German  Lloyd 

JHambure  line. 

1, 800, 379 

2,  765,  366 

223,393 

3, 399, 620 

554.646 

1,233,870 

253,577 

26,007 

15,564 

1,167 

2,431,210 

1, 185, 424 

3, 246, 489 

285 

2,370,314 

6,035 

2,135 

64,457 

4. 231, 589 

3, 950, 790 

3, 469,  882 

3,399,905 

2,924.960 

1,239,905 

255,712 

90,464 

15,564 

4,793 

1,096 

683 

171 

$129, 090  52 

192,  424  99 

15,238  23 

236, 728  38 

39,559  28 

82,338  32 

15,  703  22 

2,600  70 

944  88 

70  32 

1186, 578  48 

91. 166  50 

230, 661  24 

26  04 

175,  843  71 

441  00 

129  08 

6, 447  70 

$315,669  00 

283,591  49 

24.S  899  47 

336,754  48 

215, 403  99 

83,779  32 

15,833  30 

9,048  40 

Oanard  line 

^Williams  Bl  Goion  line  .. 
Xnman  line 

'White  Star  line 

Oanadian  line 

3^ench  line .- 

If  ational  line 

944  88 

IJaltic-LlovU  line 

3,626 

1,096 

683 

49 

348  23 

108  60 

40  98 

4  90 

418  55 

Trransient"  steamers 

108  60 

^'orwezian  steamers 

40  98 

Jied  Star  lino 

122 

13  20 

17  10 

Total 

10,273,711 

9,311,803 

19, 585, 514 

714,711  04 

691,  796  46 

1. 406. 507  50 

Increase  over  1872 

859,585 

1, 042,  930 

1, 902, 515 

52, 395  85 

50,257  60 

102,653  85 

JPayments  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1873,  to  ocean  steamship  lines 
transporting  mails  for  the  sea  postages  as  compensation  for  the  service. 

Williams  and  Galon  line $79,294  42 

Hamburg  line 57,958  88 

North  German  Lloyd  line 33,573  74 

White  Star  line 29,831  97 

Inman  line 14,641  70 

Ounard  line 4,977  37 

Canadian  line 6,065  13 

National  line 390  49 

Baltic  Lloyd  line, 12  07 

226, 745  77 

To  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company $27, 731  56 

To  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Bermuda,  New  Granada,  and 

New  Zealand 65,145  94 

To  Nova  Scotia 2,648  08 

95, 525  58 

Total 322,271  35 
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Xumber  of  Utters  and  newspapers  and  amounts  of  United  iStates  postage  (80  far  as  reported) 
on  mails  exchanged  icith  Canada^  the  West  India  Islands^  ^-o. 


Coantry. 


Rritish  provincos.  (incomplete) 

Weftt  ludia  iHlaudA 

Panama  and  Ccnti-al  America  . 

China  and  Jai>au 

Brazil   ^ 


Sandwich  IslaudH,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 

Mexico 

i^cuador 

Now  Granada 

V'enrauelii 

Ilelize,  (HonduraH) 


Tctal 


Number  of 
letlei-8. 


6, 359, 154 

8:w,  20fi 

2*27.  4% 
2lf),  5-25 
H9,456 
f  5.  709  I 
i\  178  ' 
5.753  ' 
6,  893 
1,002 
299  I 


Number  of 
newspapers. 


United  Statea 
postage. 


1, 657, 994 

318. 704 

213, 448 

2r2,416 

88,994 

144,114 

49,909 

6,977 

1,961 

102 

No  report. 


^222,120  27 

96,  9T2  47 

34, 264  32 

28,  269  82 

12,256  84 

9,  302  72 

4, 139  51 

1, 277  94 

728  52 

102  24 

32  66 


7,  873, 671 


2, 754,  619 


409,  467  33 


CONTRACT    FOR   ADDITIONAL    MAIL-SERVICE     BETWEEN 

STATES  AND  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 


THE    UNITED 


This  article  of  contract,  made  the  tweuty-third  day  of  August,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three,  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America,  (acting  in  this  behalf  by  their 
Postmaster-General,)  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  with 
George  H.  Bradbury  and  Eufus  Hatch,  esquires,  as  sureties,  witnesseth : 

That  whereas  the  said  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  were  hereto- 
fore accepted  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  and  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 3  a!:d  6  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  1, 1872,  entitled  "An 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1873."  and  in  conformity  with  the  adver- 
tisement inviting  proposals  for  said  service  issued  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  United  States  on  the  5th  day  of  June,  1872,  as  contract- 
ors for  theconveyanceof  an  additional  monthly  mail  on  the  mail-steam- 
ship route  between  the  port  of  San  Francisco  and  the  port  of  Hong- 
Kong,  China,  via  Yokohama,  Japan,  with  a  regular  branch  line,  run- 
ning in  connection  with  the  main  line,  between  Yokohama  and  Shang- 
hai, China,  at  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  per- 
formance of  twelve  round  trips  per  annum  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -three, 
and  upon  the  same  conditions  and  limitations  as  prescribed  by  existing 
acts  of  Congress  in  reference  thereto,  and  the  respective  contracts  made 
in  pursuance  thereof; 

And  whereas  the  said  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  on  the  29th 
day  of  August,  1872,  entered  into  articles  of  contract  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  acting  in  that  behalf  by  their  Postmaster-General, 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  said  mails,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
and  stipniations  of  the  said  act  of  Congress,  with  Alden  B.  Stockwell  and 
Henry  Clews,  esquires,  as  its  sureties  in  the  said  contract ; 

And  whereas  the  said  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  have  desired 
to  procure  the  discharge  and  release  of  the  said  Stockwell  and  Clews  as 
the  sureties  for  the  company  under  said  contracts,  and  have  offered  to 
substitute  therefor  George  H.  Bradbury,  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  and 
Kufns  Hatch,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  esquires,  as  sureties  in  their 
stead ; 

And  whereas  the  United  States,  acting  by  their  Postmaster-General 
in  this  behalf,  have  consented  and  agreed  with  the  said  company  to  ac- 
cept and  receive  the  said  George  H.  Bradbury  and  Butus  Hatch  as  sure- 
ties for  the  performance  and  service  to  be  rendered  by  the  said  steamship 
company  under  said  contracts,  in  lieu  of  said  Stockwell  and  Clews  as 
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sureties  therefor  and  thereunder,  and  to  that  end  to  accept  and  receive 
a  new  contract  upon  the  part  of  said  steamship  company,  with  the  said 
Creorge  H.  Bradbury  and  Eufns  Hatch  as  sureties,  for  the  i)erformaDce 
of  the  service  provided  for  by  said  first-named  contracts,  respectively, 
and  with  the  like  (Stipulations  and  conditions : 

Now,  therefore,  these  presents  withesseth  that  the  said  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  contractors,  and  the  said  George  H.  Brad- 
bury and  Eufus  Hatch  as  sureties,  do  jointly  and  severally  under- 
take, covenant,  and  agree  with  the  United  States,  and  do  bind 
themselves  to  transport  the  mails  of  the  United  States  between  the 
ports  of  San  Francisco  and  Hong-Kong,  in  China,  touching  at  Yoko- 
hama, Japan,  both  on  the  outward  and  inward  passages,  to  laud  and 
receive  mails,  with  a  regular  connecting  branch  line  of  steamers  be- 
tween Yokohama  and  Shanghai,  China,  twelve  round  trips  per  annum, 
by  an  additional  monthly  line  of  first-class  American  steamships,  to 
conform  in  all  respects  to  the  requirements  and  provisions  of  the  third 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress  above  cited,  approved  June  1, 1872,  and 
the  advertisement  of  the  Postmaster-General,  issued  in  accordance  there- 
with, dated  June  6, 1872,  and  of  sufficient  number  to  perform  the  re- 
quired additional  monthly  service  for  and  during  the  term  of  ten  yeaxu» 
commencing  on  the  first  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three. 
And  the  said  contractors  do  further  covenant  and  agree  with  the  United 
States,  and  do  bind  themselves,  that  the  steamships  hereafter  offered  for 
the  service  shall  be  of  not  less  than  four  thousand  tons  register  each, 
and  shall  be  built  of  iron,  and  with  their  engines  and  machinery  shall 
be  wholly  of  American  construction,  of  the  best  materials,  and  after 
approved  models,  and  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  readily  adapted 
to  the  armed  naval  service  of  the  United  States  in  case  of  war;  and 
before  acceptance  the  officers  by  whom  they  are  inspected  shall  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  INavy  and  the  Postmaster-General  whether  this 
condition  has  been  complied  with;  and  further,  that  the  said  steamships, 
after  acceptance  by  the  Postmaster-General  and  during  the  period  they 
may  be  employed  in  conveying  the  mails,  shall  be  kept  up  by  alterations, 
repairs,  and  additions,  as  the  exigency  may  require,  full3"  equal  to  the 
best  state  of  steamship  improvement  attained,  and  if  not  so  kept  up 
and  maintained  they  may  be  rejected  by  the  Postmaster-General  of  the 
United  States  as  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress 
authorizing  the  additional  monthly  service,  and  other  satisfactory  steam- 
ships required  in  their  place.  And  the  said  contractors  do  further  cov- 
enant and  agree,  and  do  bind  themselves,  to  carry  the  United  States 
mails  during  the  existence  of  their  contracts,  without  additional  chai^, 
on  all  the  steamers  they  may  run  upon  said  line  or  any  part  of  it,  or  aur 
branch  or  extension  thereof;  and  they  do  further  covenant  and  agree  to 
transport,  free  of  expense,  on  each  and  every  steamer,  a  mail-agent  of 
the  United  States,  to  take  charge  of  and  arrange  the  mail-matter,  and 
to  assign  to  such  agent  a  separate  state-room  on  the  upper  or  main  deck, 
with  suitable  accommodations  for  that  purpose;  and  it  is  farther 
covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  said  contractx>rs,  and  they  do  bind  them- 
selves— 

First,  to  dispatch  an  additional  steamship  from  San  Francisco  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  each  month,  and  from  Hong-Kong  on  the  twentv- 
seventh  of  each  month,  or  upon  such  other  days  as  may  be  hereafter 
selected,  with  the  approval  of  the  Postmaster-General,  the  departures 
to  be  always  so  arranged  as  to  alternate  at  equal  and  regular  intervals 
with  those  of  the  present  monthly  line  during  its  continuance,  and  to 
form  in  connection  therewith  a  regular  semi-monthly  mail-service  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Hong-Kong  via  Yokohama. 
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Second,  that  the  time  occupied  iu  making  each  passage  between  San 
Prancisco  and  Hong-Eong  shall  not  exceed  thirty-two  days  in  snmmer 
and  thirty-five  days  in  winter,  inclnding  detention  at  Yokohama,  which 
is  not  to  exceed  two  days  on  the  outward  and  three  days  on  the  inward 
voyage ;  and  the  time  occupied  in  making  each  passage  on  the  branch 
line  between  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  shall  not  exceed  eight  days, 
inclnding  detention  at  Hiogo  and  Nagasaki,  which  is  not  to  exceed 
twenty -four  hours  at  each  port;  and  further,  to  perform  the  service  in 
conformity  with  such  schedule  of  days  and  hours  of  departures  and 
arrivals  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United 
States, 

Third,  to  transport  the  mails  in  a  safe  and  secnre  manner,  free  from 
wet  or  other  iujury,  in  a  separate  apartment  in  each  steamship,  to  be 
fitted  up  for  the  exclusive  accommodation  of  the  mail. 

Fourth,  to  take  the  mail  and  every  part  of  it  from  and  deliver  it  and 
every  part  of  it  into  the  post-offices  at  San  Francisco  and  Hong-Kong, 
and  the  offices  of  the  United  States  postal  agents  at  Shanghai,  (China,) 
Yokohama,  (Japan,)  and  other  Japanese  ports  of  call. 

They  also  undertake,  covenant,  and  agree  with  the  United  States,  and 
do  bind  themselves,  to  be  answerable  for  the  proper  care  and  transporta- 
tion of  the  mails  and  accountable  to  the  United  States  for  any  damages 
which  may  be  sustained  by  the  United  States  through  the  unfaithful- 
ness or  want  of  care  of  their  officers,  agents,  and  employes ;  and  they  do 
further  covenant  and  agree  that  they  will  not  transmit,  by  themselves 
or  their  agents,  or  be  concerned  in  transmitting,  commercial  intelligence 
more  rapidly  than  by  mail,  and  that  they  will  not  carry,  or  suffer  to  be 
carried,  letters  or  newspapers  out  of  the  mail,  and  they  will  not  know- 
ingly convey  any  person  carrying  on  the  business  of  transporting  letters 
or  other  mail  matter  without  the  special  consent  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment of  the  United  States ;  and  further,  that  they  will  convey, 
without  additional  charge,  post-office  blanks,  mail-bags,  and  the  occa- 
sional special  agent  on  business  of  the  Post-Office  Department  exclu- 
sively, on  the  exhibition  of  his  credentials. 

For  which  services,  when  performed,  the  said  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  are  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  (being  at  the  rate  of  forty-one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  for  each  round  voyage,)  in  the  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States,  in  quarterly  payments,  on  the  receipt  at  the 
Post-Office  Department  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  performance  of 
the  round  voyages  embraced  in  said  payments,  provided  that  the 
moneys  payable  under  this  contract  shall  be  paid  while  the  said  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  or  its  successors  iu  interest  shall  maintain 
and  run  the  line  of  steamships  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and 
passengers  at  present  run  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  via 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  by  the  said  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
and  no  longer,  said  payments,  however,  to  be  subject  to  deductions, 
fines,  and  penalties  imposed  by  the  Postmaster-General  for  failures  and 
irregularities  as  hereinafter  stipulated.  It  is  hereby  also  stipulated  and 
agreed  by  the  said  contractors  and  their  sureties  that,  in  case  of  failure 
from  any  cause  to  perform  any  of  the  regular  monthly  voyages  stipulated 
for  in  this  contract,  a  pro-rata  reduction  shall  be  made  from  the  compensa- 
tion on  account  of  such  omitted  voyage  or  voyages.  And  it  is  further 
stipulated  and  agreed  that  suitable  fines  and  i)enalties  shall  be  imposed, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster-General,  for  delays  and  irregularities 
in  the  performance  of  the  service.  Jf  delays  occur  in  the  arrivals  of 
the  steamers  according  to  schedule,  the  company  will  be  fined  in  a  sum 
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not  exceeding  two  thoasand  dollars  for  every  forty-eigb  t  hoars ;  and  should 
delays  ocenr  in  their  departure,  a  fine  will  be  imposed  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars,  for  every  twenty-four  hours  except  in  cases  of  unfore- 
seen and  uncontrollable  events ;  and  suitable  fines  shall  also  be  im- 
posed, unless  the  delinquency  shall  be  satisfactorily  explained  to  the 
Postmaster-General  in  due  time,  for  failure  to  take  or  deliver  the  mail 
or  any  part  of  it;  for  suffering  it  to  be  wet,  injured,  lost,  or  destroyed ; 
for  carrying  it  in  a  place  or  manner  that  exposes  it  to  depredation,  loss, 
or  injury  by  being  wet  or  otherwise ;  and  for  setting  up  or  running  an 
express  to  transmit  letters  or  commercial  intelligence  iu  advance  of  the 
mails,  or  for  transmitting  knowingly,  or  after  being  informed,  any  one 
engaged  in  transporting  letters  or  mail-matter  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  And  it  is  hereby  further  stipulated  and  agreed 
that  the  Postmaster-General  shall  have  the  power  to  determine  this  con- 
tract at  any  time  in  case  of  its  being  underlet  or  assigned  to  any  other 
party,  and  that  he  may  annul  the  contract  for  repeated  failures,  for 
violating  the  post-office  laws  of  the  United  States,  for  disobeying  the 
instructions  of  the  Department,  or  for  transporting  persons  conveying 
mail-matter  out  of  the  mails  as  aforesaid ;  and  that  this  contract  shall, 
in  all  its  parts,  be  subject  to,  and  in  all  respects  governed  by,  the  re- 
quirements and  provisions  of  the  third  and  sixth  sections  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  June  1, 1872,  entitled  "An  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  service  of  the  Post-Office  Department  for  the  year  ending 
June  thirty,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,''  and  also  of  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  the  21st  of  April,  1808,  entitled  "An  act  concern- 
ing public  contracts,"  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  the  act  last  cited  shall 
apply  thereto ;  and  it  is  hereby  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  this 
contract  may  at  any  time  be  terminated  by  Congress. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Postmaster-General  has  caused  the  seal 
of  the  Post-Office  Department  to  be  affixed  hereto,  and  has  attested  the 
same  by  his  signature ;  and  the  said  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, by  George  H.  Bradbury,  president,  and  their  sureties,  have  hereto 
set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  hereinbefore  written. 

JNO.  A.  J.  CRBSWELL,     [seal.] 
Postmaster-Oeneral  of  the  United  State*. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  Postmaster-General  in  presence 
of— 

Joseph  H.  Blackfan. 

PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO.,     [seal. J 
By  GEO.  H.  BRADBURY,  President. 

GEO.  H.  BRADBURY.  [seal.] 

Attest :  W.  H.  Lane,  Sec,  pro  tern. 

RUFUS  HATCH,    [seal.) 
Witness:  Jennings  S.  Cox. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company^ 
by  George  H.  Bradbury,  president,  and  signed  by  George  H.  Bradbury 
and  Rnfus  Hatch  in  presence  of — 
Haiolton  Fish,  Jr. 
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PostOffice,  New  York, 

Auffust    ,  1873. 

The  andersigned,  postmaster  at  New  York,  State  of  New  York,  certi- 
fies, under  his  oath  of  office,  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  above  guar- 
antors, and  knows  them  to  be  men  of  property,  and  able  to  make  good 
their  guarantee. 

T.  L.  JAMES, 
Postmaster  at  New  YorJc, 


POSTAL  CONVENTION   BETWEEN   THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  ANI> 

THE  EMPIRE  OF  JAPAN. 

The  undersigned,  being  thereunto  duly  authorized  by  their  respective 
governments,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles  establishing  and 
regulating  the  exchange  of  correspondence  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  empire  of  Japan  : 

Article  I. 

There  shall  be  an  exchange  of  correspondence  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  empire  of  Japan  by  means  of  the  direct  line 
of  United  States  mail-packets  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  Japan, 
as  well  as  by  such  other  means  of  direct  mail-steamship  transportation 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  as  shall  hereafter  be  established 
with  the  approval  of  the  respective  post-departments  of  the  two  coun- 
eries,  comprising  letters,  newspapers,  printed  matter  of  every  kind,  and 
patterns  and  samples  of  merchandise,  originating  in  either  country  and 
addressed  to  and  deliverable  in  the  other  country,  as  well  as  of  corre- 
spondence of  the  same  nature  originating  in  or  destined  for  foreign 
countries  to  which  the  United  States  and  Japan  may  re  spectively  serve 
as  intermediaries. 

Article  II. 

The  post-office  of  San  Francisco  shall  be  the  United  States  office  of 
exchange,  and  Yokohama  the  office  of  exchange  of  the  empire  of  Japan, 
for  all  mails  exchanged  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  The 
two  post-departments,  by  agreement,  may  establish  additional  offices 
of  exchange,  whenever  it  shall  be  found  necessary. 

Article  III. 

No  accounts  shall  be  kept  between  the  post-departments  of  the  twa 
countries  upon  the  international  correspondence,  written  or  printed, 
exchanged  between  them,  but  each  country  shall  retain  to  its  own  use 
the  postages  which  it  collects  at  the  rates  fixed  by  this  convention. 

The  single  rate  of  international  letter-postage  shall  be  fifteen  cents  in 
the  United  States  and  fifteen  sen  in  Japan  on  each  letter  weighing 
fifteen  grammes  (^  ounce)  or  less,  and  an  additional  rate  of  fifteen 
cents  or  fifteen  sen  for  each  additional  weight  of  fifteen  grammes  (J 
ounce)  or  fraction  thereof,  which  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  prepaid  one  single 
rate  by  means  of  postage-stamps  of  the  country  of  origin  at  the  office  of 
mailing  in  either  country.  Letters  unpaid  or  prepaid  less  than  one  full 
rate  of  postage  shall  not  be  forwarded,  but  insufficiently-paid  letters  on 
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which  a  single  rate  or  more  has  been  prepaid  shall  be  forwarded,  charged 
with  the  deficient  postage,  to  be  collected  and  retained  by  the  post-de- 
partment of  the  country  of  destination.  Letters  fully  prepaid,  received 
in  either  country  from  the  other,  shall  be  delivered  free  of  all  charge 
whatsoever. 

It  is,  however,  formally  agreed  that  the  single  rate  of  iDtemational 
letter-postage  shall  be  reduced  to  twelve  cents  in  the  United  States  and 
to  twelve  sen  in  Japan,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  mouths  from  the  date 
of  carrying  this  convention  into  effect. 

The  United  States  post-office  shall  levy  and  collect,  to  its  own  use,  on 
newspapers  addressed  to  or  received  from  Japan,  a  postage  charge  of  two 
cents;  and  on  all  other  articles  of  printed  matter,  patterns,  and  sam- 
ples of  merchandise,  addressed  to  or  received  from  Japan,  a  postage 
charge  of  two  cents  for  each  weight  of  two  ounces,  or  fraction  of  two 
ounces. 

The  post-office  of  Japan  shall  levy  and  collect,  to  its  own  use,  on 
newspapers,  and  other  articles  of  printed  matter,  patterns,  and  sampled 
of  merchandise  addressed  to  or  received  from  the  United  States,  the 
regular  rates  of  Japanese  domestic  postage  chargeable  thereon  by  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  empire  of  Japan. 

Newspapers,  and  all  other  kinds  of  printed  matter,  patterns,  and  sam- 
ples of  merchandise,  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  each 
country  respectively,  prescribing  the  conditions  of  their  publication  and 
circulation,  and  also  with  regard  to  their  liability  to  be  rated  with  let- 
ter-postage when  containing  written  matter,  or  for  any  other  cause 
specified  in  said  laws  and  regulations,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  their  lia^ 
bility  to  customs  duty  under  the  revenue  laws  of  either  country. 

Article  IV. 

Every  international  letter  insufficiently  paid,  received  in  the  United 
States  from  Japan,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  deficient  postage,  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  6  cents,  to  be  retained  by  the  United  States  post-office ;  and 
every  international  letter  insufficiently  paid,  received  in  Japan  from  the 
United  States,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  deficient  postage,  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  6  sen,  such  fine  to  be  retained  by  the  Japanese  postoffice. 

Article  V. 

There  shall  be  an  exchange  of  correspondence  between  the  Japanese 
post-offices  of  Yokohama,  Hioga,  and  Nagasaki,  and  the  United  States 
postal  agency  at  Shanghai,  China,  by  means  of  United  States  or  Japanese 
mail-packets  plying  regularly  on  the  route  between  the  ports  of  Japan  and 
Shanghai,  comprising  letters,  newspapers,  printed  matter  of  every  kind, 
patterns,  and  samples  of  merchandise,  originating]in  Japan,  and  addressed 
to  Shanghai,  or  originating  in  Shanghai  and  addressed  to  Japan.  The 
correspondence  so  forwarded  in  either  direction  between  Japan  and 
Shanghai,  shall  give  rise  to  no  accounts  between  the  two  post-depart- 
ments, but  each  shall  levy,  collect,  and  retain  to  its  own  use  the  follow- 
ing postage  rates  on  the  correspondence  which  it  forwards  to  the  other, 
the  same  to  be  in  full  of  all  charges  to  destination : 

On  correspondence  from  Shanghai  for  Japan,  there  shall  be  levied  and 
collected  at  the  United  States  postal  agency  at  Shanghai  a  postage  of 
six  cents  per  each  single  rate  of  half  an  ounce  or  under  on  letters,  two 
cents  each  on  newspapers  and  prices-current,  and  two  cents  per  each 
weight  of  two  ounces  or  fraction  of  two  ounces  on  other  articles  of 
printed  matter,  patterns,  or  samples  of  merchandise. 
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On  correspondence  from  Japan  for  Shanghai,  there  shall  be  levied  and 
collected  at  the  ojffice  of  mailing  in  Japan,  a  postage  of  six  sen  per  each 
single  rate  of  fifteen  grammes  or  ander  on  letters,  and  the  established 
rates  of  Japanese  domestic  postage  on  other  articles  of  printed  matter,, 
patterns,  or  samples  of  merchandise. 

Correspondence  not  fally  prepaid  to  destination  at  the  rates  fixed  by 
this  article  will  not  be  forwarded. 

Article  VI. 

Each  country  grants  to  the  other  the  privilege  of  transit  of  closed 
mails  exchanged  in  either  direction  between  the  latter,  and  any  country 
to  which  the  other  may  serve  as  an  intermediary,  by  its  usual  means  of 
mail  transportation,  whether  on  sea  or  laud. 

The  rates  of  postage  to  be  paid  by  the  Japanese  post-department  to 
the  United  States  Post-Department  for  the  territorial,  or  territorial  and 
sea  transit,  of  all  correspondence  in  closed  mails,  sent  or  received 
through  the  United  States  for  or  from  countries  or  places  beyond,  shall 
be  as  follows : 

1.  On  closed  mails  either  for  or  from  Mexico,  British  Columbia,  Can- 
ada, and  other  British  Korth  American  Provinces,  when  transmitted  en- 
tirely by  land  routes,  six  cents  per  thirty  grammes  for  letter-mails,  and 
thirty-two  cents  per  kilogramme  for  all  kinds  of  printed  matter,  patterns, 
and  samples  of  merchandise. 

2.  On  closed  mails,  either  for  or  from  British  Colombia,  or  other  Brit- 
ish North  American  JProvinces,  Mexico,  Central,  and  South  America,  or 
the  West  India  Islands,  when  transported  to  or  from  the  United  States 
by  sea,  twenty-five  cents  per  thirty  grammes  for  letter-mails,  and  forty 
cents  per  kilogramme  for  printed  matter  of  all  kinds,  patterns,  and  sam- 
ples. 

3.  On  closed  mails,  either  for  or  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
other  countries  of  Europe,  the  same  rates  of  territorial  and  sea-postage 
as  those  established  by  the  postal  conventions  between  the  United  States 
and  each  of  those  countries,  respectively. 

The  rates  of  x)ostage  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  post-of&ce  to 
the  Japanese  post-office  for  the  territorial,  or  territorial  and  sea  transit,, 
of  correspondence  in  closed  mails  sent  through  Japan  for  transmission 
to  or  from  countries  and  places  beyond,  shall  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  two  post-departments  when  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  is  required. 

The  country  which  sends  or  receives  closed  mails  through  the  other 
shall  render  an  account  of  the  letters,  newspapers,  book -packets,  and 
patterns  contained  in  such  closed  mails. 

Article  VII. 

The  two  post-departments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  shall  es- 
tablish by  agreement  and  in  conformity  with  the  arrangements  in  force 
at  the  time,  the  conditions  upon  which  the  two  offices  may  reciprocally 
exchange,  in  open  mails,  the  correspondence  originating  in  or  destined 
for  foreign  countries  to  which  ihey  may  respectively  serve  as  interme- 
diaries. 

It  is  always  understood,  however,  that  such  correspondence  shall  only 
be  charged  with  the  rates  applicable  to  direct  international  correspond- 
ence augmented  by  the  postage  due  to  foreign  countries  or  by  any  other 
tax  for  exterior  service. 
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Article  VIII, 

The  United  States  post-office  shall  accoant  to  the  Japanese  post-office 
for  the  sum  of  two  cents  upon  every  sin'gle-paid  letter  from  foreign 
countries  sent  through  the  United  States  in  ordinary  mails  and  prepaid 
to  destination  in  Japan. 

Article  IX. 

All  passenger's  letters  sent  back  to  the  United  States  by  passing  mail- 
steamers  on  the  high  seas,  shall  be  paid  in  full  at  ten  cents  per  single 
rate,  with  United  States  postage-stamps;  and  all  passenger's  letters 
€ent  back  to  Japan  by  passing  mail-steamers  on  the  high  seas,  shall  be 
paid  in  full  at  ten  sen  per  single  rate,  with  Japanese  x>ostage- stamps. 

Article  X. 

The  sea-postage  for  the  conveyance  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  of  cor- 
respondence in  open  or  closed  mails  exchanged  under  the  provisions  of 
this  convention,  shall  be  computed  at  six  cents  per  ounce  or  six  sen  per 
thirty  grammes  (net  weight)  on  letter  mails,  and  six  cents  per  pound  or 
«ix  sen  per  four  hundred  and  eighty  grammes  (net  weight)  on  other 
correspondence. 

Article  XL 

Letter-bills  shall  accompany  each  mail  from  one  country  to  the  other, 
containing  an  account  of  the  weight  of  each  class  of  correspondence, 
both  international  and  transit ;  and  the  accounts  arising  between  the  two 
offices  on  the  different  classes  of  transit  correspondence  shall  be  stated, 
adjust<}d,  and  settled  quarterly,  and  the  balance  found  due  on  such  cor- 
respondence shall  be  promptly  paid  over  by  the  debtor  office  to  the 
creditor  office  in  such  manner  as  the  creditor  office  may  desire. 

Article  XIL 

So  long  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  maintain,  at  its 
own  expense,  the  existing  line  of  semi-monthly  mail-steamers  between 
San  Francisco  and  Yokohama,  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Japan  shall  defray  the  entire  expenses  of  the  sea-transporta- 
tion of  all  correspondence  which  shall  be  transmitted  in  either  direction 
by  any  other  line  of  mail-steamers  plying  between  the  sea-ports  of  the 
two  countries. 

Article  XIIL 

When  in  any  port,  of  either  country,  a  closed  mail  is  transferred  from 
one  vessel  to  another  without  any  expense  to  the  office  of  the  countiy 
where  the  transfer  is  made,  such  transfer  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
postal  charge  by  one  office  against  the  other. 

Article  XIV, 

Official  communications,  addressed  by  the  United  States  post-offiee 
to  the  Japanese  post-office,  or  by  the  Japanese  post-office  to  the  United 
States  post-office,  shall  not  give  rise  to  any  account  between  the  two 
offices. 
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Article  XV. 

The  official  correspondence  between  each  government  and  itti  legation 
near  the  other  shall  be  conveyed  to  its  destination  free  of  postage,  and 
with  all  the  precaution  which  the  two  governments  may  find  necessary 
for  its  inviolability  and  security. 

Article  XVI. 

» 

The  two  post-departments  may,  by  mutual  agreement,  provide  for  the 
transmission  of  registered  articles  in  the  mails  exchanged  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  register-fee  on  each  registered  article  shall  bo  ten  cents  in  the 
United  States  and  fifteen  sen  in  Japan,  and  the  ordinary  postage  thereon, 
as  well  as  the  register-fee,  must  always  be  fully  i»repaid. 

Each  office  is  at  liberty  to  regulate  this  fee  for  the  registered  articles 
it  dispatches. 

Article  XVII. 

The  two  post-departments  shall  settle,  by  agreement  between  them,  all 
matters  of  detail  and  arrangement  required  to  carry  this  convention 
into  execution,  and  ma^"^  modify  the  same  in  like  manner,  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  may  require. 

Article  XVIIL 

Every  fully-prepaid  letter,  dispatched  from  one  country  to  the  other, 
shall  be  plainly  stamped  with  the  words,  "  Paid  all,"  I'n  red  inkj  on  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  address,  in  addition  to  the  date-stamp 
of  the  office  at  which  it  was  posted ;  and  on  insufficiently-paid  letters 
the  amount  of  the  deficient  postage  shall  be  inscribed  in  ^'  black  hikP 

Article  XIX. 

Dead  letters,  which  cannot  be  delivered,  from  whatever  cause,  shall 
be  mutually  returned  without  charge  monthly,  or  as  frequently  as  the 
regulations  of  the  respective  offices  will  permit. 

Article  XX. 

In  converting  Japanese  currency  into  United  States  currency,  or 
United  States  currency  into  Japanese  currency,  the  United  States  dollar 
shall  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  the  Japanese  yen,  and  the  United 
States  cent  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Japanese  sen. 

Article  XXI. 

The  United  States  post-office  agrees  that  upon  a  notice  of  six  months 
being  given  by  the  Japanese  post-office,  at  any  time  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  convention,  the  United  States  postal-agency  at  Yokohama, 
and  all  other  United  [States  postal-agencies  that  are  now  or  that  may 
hereafter  be  established  within  the  limits  of  Japan,  shall  be  discontinued. 

Article  XXIL 

This  convention  shall  go  into  effect  upon  the  day  on  which  the  postal- 
agencies  of  the  United  States  in  Japan  shall  be  discontinued. 
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Article  XXIII. 

This  c(fhveDtion  shall  be  t^rmiDable  at  any  time  on  a  notice  by  either 
office  of  one  year.  It  is  to  be  ratified  and  the  ratifications  are  to  be 
exchanged  as  soon  as  possible. 

Done  in  duplicate  original  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  sixth  day 
of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  aud 
seventy  three,  or  the  sixth  day  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  sixth  year 
of  Meiji. 

JNO.  A.  J.  CRESWELL,    [seal.] 
Postmaster- General  of  the  United  States, 
SAMRO  TAKAKI.  [seal.] 

I  hereby  approve  the  aforegoing  convention,  and  in  testimony  thereof 
I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

By  the  President : 

Hamilton  Fish, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Washington,  Atigtist  6, 1873. 


SECOND  additional  CONVENTION  TO  THE  POSTAL  CONVENTION  OF  AU- 
GUST 21,  1867,  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  BEL- 
GIUM. 

The  General  Post-Office  of  the  United  States  and  the  postal  adminid- 
tration  of  Belgium  having  recognized  the  propriety  of  reducing  the  rates 
of  postage  fixed  by  the  convention  of  21st  August,  1867,  and  by  the  ad- 
ditional convention  of  1st  March,  1870,  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized 
by  their  respective  governments,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  arti- 
cles : 

Article  1. 

The  international  single  rate  upon  letters  exchanged  in  direct  maOs, 
via  Great  Britain,  between  Belgium  and  the  United  States,  is  fixed  as 
follows : 

1.  At  40  centimes  for  prepaid  letters  originating  in  Belgium. 

2.  At  8  cents  for  prepaid  letters  originating  in  the  United  States* 

Abtiole  2. 

The  international  single  rate  for  prepaid  letters  sent  by  the  direct 
steamship  lines  to  be  established  between  the  two  countries,  in  conform 
ity  with  article  6  of  the  convention  of  21st  August,  1867,  is  fixed  at  30 
centimes  for  letters  sent  from  Belgium,  and  at  6  cents  for  letters  sent 
from  the  United  States,  of  which  10  centimes  (2  cents)  shall  represent 
the  sea-postage. 

Article  3. 

When  one  of  the  two  contracting  offices  shall  consider  it  advisable  to 
exchange  closed  mails  with  a  foreign  country  te  which  these  offices  m^iy 
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respectively  serve  as  intermediaries  by  the  direct  packets  which  the 
other  contracting  office  shall  have  established  between  Belgium  and  the 
United  States,  it  shall  pay  to  the  other  office  for  the  maritime  trans- 
portation of  said  mails  between  Belgian  ports  and  those  of  the  United 
States,  a  fixed  fee  of — 

1.  3  cents  (15  centimes)  per  30  grammes  for  letters. 

2.  10  cents  (50  centimes)  per  kilogramme  for  other  correspondence. 
And  the  same  rates  of  sea-postage  are  also  fixed  for  the  closed  mails 

conveyed  by  any  line  of  direct  mail-steamers  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Article  4. 

The  present  convention  shall  be  considered  as  additional  to  those  of 
August  21, 1867,  and  March  1,  1870,  and  shall  take  effect  from  the  date 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  administrations. 

Done  iu  duplicate  and  signed  in  Washington  this  9th  day  of  May, 
1873 

JNO.  A.  J.  ORES  WELL,  [l.  s.] 
Postmaster- General  of  the  United  States, 
MAURICE  DELFOSSE.     [l.  S.] 

I  hereby  approve  the' aforegoing  convention,  and  in  testimony  thereof 
I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
By  the  President : 

Hamilton  Fish, 
[l.  s.]  Secretary  of  State. 

Washington,  May  12, 1873. 


POSTAL  convention  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED   STATES  OP  AMERICA  AND. 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOMS  OF  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

The  undersigned  John  A.  J.  Creswell,  Postmaster-General  of  the* 
United  States  of  America,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  law,, 
and  Oluf  Stenersen,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  His  Mnjesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  the  name  of  his  government,  and  by  virtue  of  the  pow- 
ers which  he  has  formally  presented  to  this  effect,  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  articles,  to  wit : 

Article  1. 

There  shall  be  an  exchange  of  correspondence  between  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
This  exchange  of  correspondence  shall  embrace :  1*  Letters  ordinary 
and  registered }  2.  Newspapers,  books,  prints  of  all  kinds,  (comprising 
maps,  plans,  engravings,  drawings,  photographs,  lithographs,  and  ail 
other  like  productions  of  mechanical  processes,  sheets  of  music,  &c.,) 
and  patterns  or  samples  of  merchandise,  including  grains  and  seeds. 
Such  correspondence  shall  be  exchanged,  whether  originating  in  the 
United  States  and  destined  for  either  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  or  vice 
versay  or  originating  in  or  destined  for  such  foreign  countries  to  which 
the  contracting  countries  may  serve  as  intermediaries. 

9pm 
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Article  2. 

The  offices  for  the  exchange  of  mails  shall  be,  on  the  part  of  Sweden: 
1.  Goteborg ;  2.  The  travelling  post-office,  No.  1,  between  Goteborg  and 
Stockholm  ;  3.  The  travelling  post-office.  No.  2,  between  Malmo  and 
Falkoping.  On  the  part  of  Norway  :  1.  Ghristiaussanil ;  2.Christiania; 
3.  The  sea  post  office  on  the  steamboat-line  between  Hammerfest  and 
Hamburg,  and  on  the  part  of  the  United  States :  1.  New  York ;  2.  Chi- 
cago. 

The  respective  postal  administrations  are  authorized,  if  circumstances 
should  require  it,  to  discontinue  any  of  the  offices  designated  for  the  ex- 
change of  mails,  or  to  establish  others  in  their  place. 

Article  3. 

The  post-offices  of  Sweden  and  Norway  shall  make  their  own  arran{;e- 
nients  for  the  dispatch  of  mails  to  the  United  States,  and  in  like  manner 
the  post  office  of  the  United  States  shall  make  arrangements  for  the  dis- 
patch of  mails  to  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  mails  shall  be  forwanled 
by  regular  routes  of  communication,  and  each  office  shall,  at  its  own 
cost,  pay  the  expense  of  the  intermediate  transi>ortation  (sea  and  terri- 
torial) of  the  mails  which  it  dispatches  to  the  other  country.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  cost  of  the  international,  ocean,  and  territorial  transit  of  eIo8(Hl 
mails  exchanged,  in  either  direction,  between  the  frontiers  of  there8i>ecr- 
ive  countries,  shall  be  first  defrayed  by  that  one  of  the  offices  which 
shall  have  obtained  from  the  post-offices  of  the  intermediary  conutries 
the  most  favorable  terms  for  such  conveyance,  and  any  amount  so  ad- 
vanced by  one  office,  for  and  on  account  of  the  other,  shall  be  promptly 
re-imbursed. 

Article  4 

The  standard  weight  for  the  single  rate  of  postage  shall  be : 

J.  For  letters  15  grammes. 

12.  For  all  other  correspondence  mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  first  article,  that  which  each  office  adopts  for  the  mails  which  it 
dispatches  to  the  other,  adapted  to  the  regulations  prescribed  for  sach 
correspondence  in  the  dispatching  country.  Each  office  shall,  however, 
give  notice  to  the  other  of  the  standard  weight  it  adopts,  and  of  any 
subsequent  change  thereof. 

The  rule  of  progression  shall  be  an  additional  single  rate  for  each  ad- 
ditional single  weight  or  fraction  thereof. 

The  weight  stated  by  the  dispatch ing-office  shall  always  be  accepted, 
.except  in  tbe  case  of  manifest  error. 

Article  5. 

The  single  rate  of  postage  for  letter  correspondence  exchanged  in  di- 
rect mails  between  either  of  the  United  Kingdoms  and  the  United  States 
shall  be.: 

I.  By  closed  mail  via  England,  without  regard  to  tbe  forwarding  ot 
the  correspondence,  whether  to  or  from  a  Swedish  or  Norwegian  sea- 
port, or  through  Germany  : 
1.  For  letters  from  Sweden  for  the  United  States: 
(a)  When  prepaid  in  Sweden,  36  ore. 
lb)  When  paid  in  the  United  States,  14  cents. 
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2.  For  letters  from  the  United  States  for  Sweden  : 
(a)  VVlien  prepaid  in  the  United  States,  9  cents. 
{b)  When  paid  in  Sweden,  56  ore. 

3.  For  letters  from  Norway  for  the  United  States : 

(a)  When  prepaid  in  Norway,  12  skilling. 

(b)  When  paid  in  the  UniU'd  States,  15  cents. 

4.  For  letters  from  the  United  States  for  Norway: 
(a)  When  prepaid  in  the  United  States,  10  cents. 
{b)  When  paid  in  Norway,  18  skilling. 

XL  By  direct  regular  steamship  communication  between  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdoms,  whether  the  port  be  Swedish  or  Norwegian,  on  the 
one  side,  and  ports  in  the  United  States,  on  the  other  side  : 

1.  For  letters  from  Sweden  for  the  United  States : 

(a)  When  prepaid  in  Sweden,  24  ore. 

(b)  When  paid  in  the  United  States,  9  cents. 

2.  For  letters  from  the  United  States  for  Sweden : 
{a)  When  prepaid  in  the  United  States,  6  cents. 
(b)  When  paid  in  Sweden,  36  ore. 

3.  For  letters  from  Norway  for  the  United  States : 

(a)  When  prepaid  in  Norway,  7  skilling. 

(b)  When  paid  in  the  United  States,  9  cents. 

4.  For  letters  from  the  United  States  for  Norway : 
(a)  When  prepaid  in  the  United  States,  6  cents. 
{b)  When  paid  in  Norway-,  10  skilling. 

Insufficiently  prepaid  letters  shall  be  charged  with  the  postage  for 
unpaid  letters,  after  deducting  the  prepaid  amount. 

On  all  other  correspondence  mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
first  article  the  rate  shall  be,  for  the  mails  dispatched  by  either  route, 
that  which  the  dispatching-offlce  shall  adopt,  adapted  to  the  regulations 
prescribed  for  such  correspondence  in  the  dispatching  country.  But 
each  office  shall  give  notice  to  the  other  of  the  rate  it  adopts,  and  of 
any  subsequent  change  thereof. 

Article  6. 

The  Atlantic  scarate,  on  the  correspondence  sent  in  closed  mails 
through  England,  shall  not  exceed  6  cents  per  ounce  for  letter-mails, 
and  6  cents  per  pound  for  other  correspondence ;  nor  shall  the  charge 
for  the  sea  conveyance  thereof  between  England  and  the  United  King- 
doms exceed  2  cents  per  single  letter-rate,  or  6  cents  per  ounce,  net 
weight,  of  letter-mails,  and  6  cents  per  pound  for  other  correspondence. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  sea  transportation  between 
the  boundaries  of  the  respective  countries,  by  any  direct  line  of  steam- 
ships adapted  to  the  conveyance  of  mails  and  employed  by  the  respect- 
ive post-offices,  shall  not  exceed  two  cents  for  each  single  letter-rate,  or 
six  cents  per  ounce,  net  weight,  of  letter-mails,  and  six  cents  per  pound 
of  other  correspondence. 

It  is  further  stipulated  that  the  Atlantic  searate,  on  the  correspond- 
ence sent  in  closed  mails  through  Germany,  shall  not  exceed  five  cents 
per  30  grammes  of  letters,  and  ten  cents  per  kilogramme  of  other  corre- 
spondence. 

It  is  also  understood  and  agreed  that  the  Norwegian  post-office  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  the  closed  mails  sent  through  Germany,  which  have 
been  forwarded  by  the  direct  steamboat  line  between  Christianssand 
and  Hamburg,  worked  on  Norwegian  account,  by  a  sum  corresponding  to 
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the  Swedish  and  Danish  rate  of  transit  for  closed  mails  sent  throagh 
Sweden  and  Denmark. 

Article  7. 

Ordinary  letters  may  be  sent  prepaid  or  unpaid,  but  on  registered 
letters,  and  on  all  other  correspoudeoce  mentioned  in  the  second  x>ara- 
graph  of  the  first  article,  prepayment  shall  be  obligatory. 

Article  8. 

Eegistered  articles  shall,  in  addition  to  the  postage,  be  subject  to  a 
register- fee  of  thirty  ore  in  Sweden,  of  eight  skilling  in  Norway,  aud  of 
eight  cents  in  the  United  States.  This  fee,  as  well  as  the  postage,  shall 
always  be  prepaid.  Each  ofiice  is  at  liberty  to  reduce  this  fee  for  the 
^mails  it  dispatches. 

Article  9. 

Any  correspondence  may  be  registered,  as  well  the  international  as 
that  originating  in  or  destined  for  other  countries,  to  which  the  post- 
ofUces  of  the  contracting  countries  may  serve  as  intermediaries  for  the 
transmission  of  such  registered  articles. 

Each  ofiice  shall  notify  the  other  of  the  countries  to  which  it  may 
serve  as  intermediary. 

Article  10. 

The  accounts  on  the  international  correspondence  exchanged  in 
either  direction  shall  be  adjusted  aud  settled  on  the  following  basis,  viz : 

I. — Between  Sweden  and  the  United  States. 

From  Ihe  total  amount  of  international  postages  and  register-fees  for 
correspondence  between  Sweden  and  the  United  States,  collected  in 
Sweden,  the  Swedish  postal  administration  shall  deduct  the  amouut 
which,  without  exceeding  the  highest  rates  agreed  upon,  has  been  paid 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  to  the  frontier  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  total  amount  of  international  postages  and  register-fees  for 
correspondence  between  Sweden  and  the  United  States,  coltected  in  the 
United  States,  the  postal  admiuistration  of  the  United  States  shall,  in 
like  manner,  deduct  the  amount  which,  without  exceeding  the  highest 
rates  agreed  upon,  has  been  paid  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  to  the 
frontier  of  Sweden,  (or  of  Norway,  in  case  of  conveyance  by  direct  steam- 
ship communication,  or  through  England.) 

Of  the  amount  of  the  two  net  sums  thus  obtained,  Sweden  shall  re- 
ceive one  moiety  and  the  United  States  the  other. 

II. — Between  Norway  and  the  United  States, 

From  the  total  amount  of  the  international  postages  and  register-fees 
for  correspondence  between  Norway  and  the  United  States,  collected  iu 
Norway,  the  Norwegian  postal  administration  shall  deduct  the  amoant 
which,  without  exceeding  the  highest  rates  agreed  upon,  has  bcfen  paid 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  to  the  frontier  of  the  United  States. 
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'From  tbe  total  amount  of  the  iDterDational  postages  and  register-fees 
for  correspondence  between  Norway  and  the  United  States,  collected  in 
the  United  States,  the  postal  administration  of  the  United  States  shall, 
in  like  manner,  deduct  the  amount  which,  without  exceeding  the  highest 
rates  agreed  upon,  has  been  paid  for  the  conve3^ance  of  the  mails  to  the 
frontier  of  Norway,  (or  of  Sweden,  in  case  of  conveyance  by  direct 
steamship  communication,  or  through  England.) 

Of  the  amount  of  the  two  net  sums  thus  obtained,  Norway  shall  re- 
ceive one  moiety  and  the  United  States  the  other. 

Article  11. 

The  correspondence  mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  first 
article  shall  be  dispatched  under  regulations  to  be  established  by  the 
dispat'Ching'Office ;  but  these  shall  embrace  the  following: 

1.  No  pa<;ket  shall  contain  anything  which  shall  be  closed  against  in- 
spection, nor  any  written  communication  whatever,  except  to  state  from 
whom  and  to  whom  the  packet  is  sent,  and  numbers  and  prices  placed 
upon  patterns  or  samples  of  merchandise. 

2.  No  packet  may  exceed  two  feet  in  length,  or  one  foot  in  any  other 
dimension. 

3.  Neither  office  shall  be  bound  to  deliver  any  article,  the  importation 
of  which  may  be  prohibited  by  the  laws  or  regulations  of  the  country  of 
destination. 

4.  The  custom-duties  that  may  be  chargeable  in  each  of  the  two  coun- 
tries may  be  levied  for  the  use  of  the  customs. 

5.  Except  as  above,  no  charge  whatever  shall  be  collected  on  the  let- 
ters and  other  correspondence  exchanged. 

The  small  local  carrier's  fee  now  chargeable  in  Sweden  may,  however, 
be  levied  to  the  use  of  the  Swedish  office;  and  as  long  as  a  fee  of  2 
skilling  for  the  delivery  of  poste  restaute  letters,  and  one  of4skil]ing 
for  letters  posted  after  the  general  time  for  collecting  the  post,  are 
chargeable  in  Norway,  these  fees  may  be  levied  to  the  use  of  the  Nor- 
wegian office. 

Article  12. 

The  postal  administrations  of  each  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  and 
that  of  the  United  States,  shall  establish  by  agreement,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  arrangements  in  force  at  the  time,  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  offices  may  exchange,  in  open  mails,  the  correspondence  orig- 
inating in,  or  destined  for,  foreign  countries  to  which  they  may  serve  as 
intermediaries. 

It  is,  however,  always  understood,  that  such  correspondence  shall  only 
be  charged  with  the  rate  applicable  to  international  correspondence 
augmented  by  the  postage  and  other  taxes  due  to  foreign  postal  admin- 
istrations, and  any  other  tax  for  exterior  service. 

A.RTICLE  13. 

The  postal  accounts  between  the  respective  offices,  which,  according 
to  Article  10,  are  to  be  settled  separately  between  Sweden  and  the 
United  States,  and  between  Norway  and  the  United  States,  shall  be 
stated  quarterly,  and  transmitted  and  verified  as  speedily  as  practicable, 
and  thet  balance  found  due  shall  be  paid  to  the  creditor  office  either 
by  exchange  on  London,  or  at  the  debtor  office,  as  the  creditor  office  may 
desire. . 
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The  rule  for  the  conversion  of  the  moneys  of  tbe  respective  conntries 
shall  be  established  by  coininon  agreement  between  the  respective 
offices. 

Article  14. 

When  in  a  port,  whether  belonging  to  either  of  the  United  Kingdoms 
or  to  the  United  States,  a  closed  mail  is  transferred  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  without  any  expense  to  the  office  of  the  country  where  the 
transfer  is  made,  such  transfer  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  charge  by  one 
office  against  the  other. 

Article  15. 

Official  communications  between  the  respective  post^.!  administrations 
shall  not  be  the  occasion  of  any  accounts  between  them. 

Article  16. 

The  respective  post-offices  shall,  by  mutual  consent,  make  detailed 
regulations  for  carrying  the  articles  of  this  convention  into  execution, 
and  in  like  manner  modify  such  regulations,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  service  may  require. 

Article  17. 

Letters  wrongly  sent,  wrongly  addressed,  or  not  deliverable  for  any 
cause,  shall  be  returned  to  tiie  dispatching-office  at  its  expense  for  the 
return,  if  any  expense  shall  be  incurred.  Registered  articles,  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  first  article  mentioned,  shall  also  be  returned 
in  like  manner.  Other  articles  shall  be  left  to  the  disposition  of  the  re- 
ceiving-office. 

Any  postages  not  collected  upon  the  correspondence  returned,  but 
which  shall  have  been  charged  against  the  receiving-office,  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  account. 

Article  18. 

This  convention  shall  take  eifect  from  and  on  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1873.  It  shall  be  continued  in  force  until  one  year  from  the  time  when 
any  of  the  governments  of  the  respective  countries  shall  have  given 
notice  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the  same.  It  is  to  be  ratified,  and  tbe 
ratifications  are  to  be  exchsinged  as  soon  as  possible. 

Done  in  duplicate  original  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  fifteenth 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-three. 

JNO.  A.  J.  GRESWELL, 

[Seal  of  the  Poat-OflBce  Department.]  PosttnOSter-Generttl. 

I0fflcui.«a.]  OLUP  STENBESEN. 

I  hereby  approve  the  aforegoing  convention,  and  in  testimony  thereof 
1  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  afilxed. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

By  the  President: 

Hamilton  Fish, 
(Seal  of  the  United  sutes.i  iSecretary  of  state. 

Washington,  March  15, 1873. 


[Translation.]  ^ 

We,  Oscar,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Sweden,  ^STorway,  th^Ootbs 
and  the  Vandals,  make  known  that,  whereas  we  and  the  United  States 
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of  America  have  fonnd  it  expeclieut  and  neceasary  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions having  for  tbeir  object  tiie  conclusion  of  a  postal  convention,  and 
our  minister,  duly  authorized  for  that  purpose,  having  on  the  15th  day 
of  March,  in  the  present  year,  with  the  Postmaster-General  of  the 
United  States,  established,  concluded,  signed,  and  with  his  seal  pro- 
vided a  convention,  word  for  word,  as  follows: 

(See  convention  above.) 

Therefore,  we  have  desired  to  ratify,  approve,  and  accept  the  conven- 
tion so  concluded,  with  all  its  articles,  paragraphs,  and  clauses;  and 
we  do  by  these  presents,  in  the  most  express  terms,  approve,  accept, 
and  ratify  the  same,  and  we  will  sincerely  and  honestly  uphold  and  ful- 
fill the  aforegoing  convention,  and  all  its  articles,  paragraphs,  and 
clauses. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have,  with  our  own  hand,  signed  and  caused 
the  same  to  be  conlirmed  by  our  royal  seal.  Done  at  Stockholm  Castle, 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month  of  May,  in  the  year  after  the  birth 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventv-three. 

OSCAR,  [SEAL.I 

O.  M.  BJORNSTJEKNA. 

The  undersigned  having  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
the  ratifications  of  the  convention  concluded  at  the  city  of  Washington 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-three,  between  ilis  Majesty  the  King  of  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  and  the  United  States  of  North  America,  concerning 
the  exchange  of  correspondence  between  the  United  States  of  North 
America  and  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  the 
respective  ratifications  of  the  said  convention  having  been  carefully 
compared  and  found  to  agree  exactly  one  with  the  other,  and  both  with 
the  original  of  the  said  convention,  the  exchange  has  this  day  been 
effected  in  the  usual  form. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  have  signed  the  present  certifi- 
cate of  exchange,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Stockholm  the  26th  day  of  May,  1873. 

C.  C    ANDREWS. 

O.  M.  BJORNSTJERNA.     [seal.] 


DETAILED  REGULATIONS  AGREED  UPON  BETWEEN  THE  POST-OFFICE  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  POSTAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SWEDEN 
FOR  THE  EXECUTION  OF  THE  CONVENTION  OF  THE  15TH  OF  MARCH, 
1873,  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  KINGDOMS 
OF  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

Article  1. 

The  American  exchange-offices  of  New  York  and  Chicago  shall  make 
up  mails  for  the  Swedish  exchange-offices  of  Goteborg,  the  traveling 
post  office,  No.  I,  .between  Goteberg  and  Stockholm,  and  the  traveling 
post-office.  No.  2,  between  Malmo  and  Falkiiping, 

The  latter  shall  make  up  mails  for  the  exchange-offices  of  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

Table  A,  hereto  annexed,  indicates  the  correspondence  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  each  exchange-office. 

Article  2. 

Each  mail  exchanged  between  the  respective  offices  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  letter-bill,  showing  the  postages  and  the  charges  of  transit, 
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the  fees,  &c.,  accruing  to  each  office,  upon  the  different  kinds  of  corre- 
spondence. 

The  form  of  this  letter-bill  shall  follow  the  models  B^  and  B*,  hereto 
annexed,  and  shall  De  consecutively  numbered  by  the  dispatching-office 
during  each  quarter  of  the  calendar  year. 

The  receiving-office  shall  acknowledge  its  receipt  by  the  next  dis- 
patch. 

Article  3. 

The  exchange-offices  shall  divide  the  correspondence  which  they  dis- 
patch into  a  suitable  nnmber  of  separate  packages,  according  to  the 
letter-bill.  Each  of  these  packages  shall  bear  the  proper  etiquette  and 
numbers  corresponding  to  the  letter-bill. 

Article  4. 

When  more  than  a  single  rate  is  chargeable  upon  any  letter  or  other 
article,  the  number  of  rates  to  wliich  it  is  subject  shall  be  indicated  by 
the  dispatching-office  by  a  figure  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  address. 

Article  5. 

Begistered  correspondence  shall  be  described  in  a  register-list,  follow- 
ing the  models  C^  and  0^  hereto  annexed. 

All  registered  letters  and  the  register-list  shall  be  enveloped  together 
in  strong  paper  and  securely  fastened,  and  the  packet  plainly  in- 
cribed  with  the  word  ^^  Registered^  or  '^  Rekom^neivderas^^  and  placed 
in  the  mail. 

The  blank  in  the  registered-letter  list  for  expressing  the  number  of 
registered  articles  shiill  be  filled  in  letters  and  figures  expressing  the 
number.  In  case  no  registered  articles  are  sent,  the  proper  blank  of 
the  letter-bill  shall  be  filled  with  the  word  '*  mhilP  or  ''  NU."^ 

Article  6. 

The  register-lists  dispatched  shall  be  retained  by  the  receiving-office? 
which  office  shall  acknowledge  by  the  first  mail  the  receipt  of  the  regis- 
tered articles,  numerically,  from  No.  —  to  No.  — . 

If  the  verification  by  the  exchange  office  disclose  an  error  of  any 
kind  in  the  register-list,  it  shall  be  also,  by  the  first  mail,  notified  to  the 
dispatching-office. 

Article  7. 

The  two  administrations  mutually  engage  to  take  all  needful  meas- 
ures for  the  careful  transmission  of  registered  correspondence,  and  for 
pursuing  it  when  lost ;  but  it  is  understood  that  neither  assumes  to- 
wards the  other  any  pecuniary  responsibility  in  case  of  loss. 

Article  8. 

All  letters  exchanged  between  the  several  offices  shall  indicate  by 
stamp  or  writing  thereon  the  office  of  origin ;  and  the  unpaid  letters  so 
exchanged  shall  also  be  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  dispatching- 
office  of  exchange. 

Correspondence  fully  paid  to  destination  shall  be  stamped  in  the 
United  States  "PatdnfZ,"  and  in  Sweden  ^'Franko.^ 

Begistered  letters  shall  be  stamped  *'  Registered  "  in  the  United  States, 
and  ^^ Rekommenderas^'^  in  Sweden. 
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Correspondence  insufficiently  paid  shall  be  stamped  in  the  United 
States  "  Insufficiently paid,^  and  in  Sweden  "  Offullstandigt  franJcerad^ 
and  the  amount  of  deficient  postage  expressed  in  figures  (black)  on  the 
face. 

Correspondence  dispatched  by  a  direct  line  between  the  respective 
coantries  shall  be  stamped  "  Direct  servicej'^  ov  "  Service  direct.^ 

When  dispatched  via  England  or  via  Germany  and  Denmark,  it 
shall  be  stamped  to  indicate  British  or  German  and  Danish  transit. 

Article  9. 

The  respective  postal  administrations  are  mutually  to  furnish  each 
other  with  lists  stating  the  foreign  countries  to  which  the  foreign  post- 
age, and  the  amount  thereof,  must  be  absolutely  prepaid  or  can  be  left 
unpaid,  and  until  such  lists  are  furnished,  neither  country  is  to  mail  to 
the  other  any  correspondence  for  foreign  countries  beyond  the  country 
to  which  the  mail  is  sent. 

Such  lists  shall  also  indicate  the  foreign  countries  with  which  regis- 
tered correspondence  may  be  exchanged  in  the  open  mails  between  the 
several  offices,  and  the  conditions  thereof. 

Article  10. 

The  respective  exchange-offices  shall  mark,  in  red  inJc,  in  the  upper 
corner  of  the  address,  at  the  right  hand,  of  prepaid  letters  sent  for  tran- 
sit in  the  open  mail,  the  amount  of  the  extra  national  postage  due  to  the 
country  through  which  the  same  are  forwarded ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
and  place,  but  in  black  ink^  shall  mark  the  amount  of  the  extranational 
postage  due  to  the  forwarding  country  upon  the  unpaid  letters  sent  iu 
transit. 

Article  11. 

Articles  under  band,  which  do  not  conform  to  the  condition  men- 
tioned in  Article  11  of  the  convention,  or  which  are  in  no  part  prepaid, 
shall  be  retained  by  the  administration  of  origin,  and  shall  remain  sub- 
ject to  its  disposal. 

Article  12. 

Letters  originating  in,  or  destined  for,  foreign  countries,  sent  in  the 
open  mail  for  transit  through  the  United  States,  or  through  Sweden, 
and  which  are  insufficiently  paid,  shall  be  transmitted  as  wholly  un- 
paid, and  no  account  taken  between  the  respective  administrations  of 
the  amount  prepaid. 

Article  13. 

Letters  and  all  registered  articles  not  deliverable  shall  be  respectively 
returned  to  the  dispatching  adminstration  at  the-  end  of  every  month. 
(See  Exhibits  D^  and  D^.)    But  all  other  articles  of  correspondence,  not 
registered,  which  from  any  cause  cannot  be  delivered,  shall  be  retained 
at  the  disposition  of  the  receiving  country. 

The  unpaid  postages  on  the  letters  so  returned  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  ac^count  against  the  office  originally  charged  therewith. 

The  prepaid  postages  on  the  letters  so  returned  shall  remain  in  the 
account  as  originally  entered. 

The  expense  of  transit  of  unpaid  correspondence  which  has  been  trans- 
ported by  either  administration  in  closed  mails,  and  shall  be  returned  to 
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tbe  dispatcbiiig-office  as  not  deliverable,  sball  be  dedactecl  from  the 
original  amount  cbarged  for  transit  upon  a  declaration  of  the  amonnt 
by  the  ofiBce  claiming  the  deduction.  No  charge  shall  be  made  by  either 
administration  for  the  transit  of  correspondence  returned  as  not  deliv- 
erable. 

Article  14. 

All  correspondence  wrongly  addressed  or  missent  shall  be  returned 
without  delay  by  the  receiving-office  to  the  exchange-office  which  dis- 
patched it. 

The  receiving-office  shall  also  correct  accordingly,  in  the  column  of 
verification,  the  original  entries  of  the  letter-bill  relating  to  such  corre- 
spondence. 

The  articles  of  a  like  nature  addressed  to  persons  who  hace  changed 
their  residence  shall  be  mutually  forwarded  or  returned,  charged  with 
the  rate  that  would  have  been  paid  at  the  first  destination. 

Article  15. 

The  dispatching  exchange-office  shall  state  on  the  letter-bills  (for  tbe 
convenience  of  the  transit  account)  the  exact  number  of  single  rates 
and  weight  of  letters,  and  the  total  weight  of  the  other  correspondence 
which  shall  be  dispatched  in  closed  mails  by  the  British  or  by  the  Ger- 
man and  Danish  transit. 

Article  16. 

It  is  understood  that  the  accounts  between  the  two  offices  shall  be 
established  on  the  respective  letter-bills  in  the  proper  money  of  the  dis- 
patching-office,  but  the  international  postages  on  the  unpaid  letters  or 
insufficiently-paid  letters  shall  be  computed  in  the  money  of  the  receiv- 
ing-office. 

The  reduction  of  these  moneys  shall  be  effected  in  the  general  ac- 
counts at  the  rate  of  4  riksdaler,  or  400  ore  of  Sweden,  for  one  dollar  of 
the  United  States. 

In  entering  on  the  letter-bills  the  international  postage  on  tbe  partly- 
paid  letters  in  the  money  of  the  receiving-office,  and  the  foreign  charges 
in  the  money  of  the  dispatching-office,  the  cent  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  4  ore  of  Sweden. 

It  is  also  understood  that  the  quarterly  accounts  shall  be  paid  respect- 
ively in  gold,  and  in  the  denominations  of  the  money  of  the  creditor 
office. 

Article  17. 

The  quarterly  accounts  mentioned  in  Article  13  of  the  convention  shall 
be  prepared  by  the  respective  postal  administrations.  They  shall  be  baseii 
upon  the  acknowledgments  of  receipt,  and  shall  respectively  be  prepared 
according  to  the  models  E^  and  E^  hereto  annexed. 

A  recapitulation  of  these  accounts,  showing  the  definitive  result,  alike 
for  the  debit  and  the  credit,  shall  be  prepared  by  the  United  States 
office  according  to  the  form  hereto  annexed  and  marked  F ;  and  shA\\ 
then  be  transmitted  with  the  quarterly  accounts  on  which  it  is  based, 
for  the  examination  of  the  other  office. 

Done  in  duplicate  and  signed  at  Stockholm  this  30th  day  of  May, 
1873,  and  at  Washington  this  24th  day  of  June,  1873. 

SEAL.]  WILHELM  ROOS. 

SEAL  OF  p.  o.  DEPT.]  JNO.  A.  J.  CliESWELL. 
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Pobt-Officb  Department) 


OF 

The  United  States. 


\ 


01. 


C  COESUrOXDBSGl 
\  WITH 

(       Swedes. 


Descriptive  list  of  the  letters  and  other  registered  articles  eontmned  in  the 

mail  sent  by  the  United  /States  office  of  exchange  of to  the  Swedish 

office  of  exchange  of ,  tfie ,  187-. 


e 

d 


1 
S 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
SO 
21 
32 
23 
24 
35 


Fatare  of  the  regis* 
tered  articles. 
(Whether  letters, 
newspapers,  &c.) 


Origin. 


To  whom  addressed. 


Destination. 


.AkniotiDt  of  sop* 
plementarj  re- 
gister fees  to 
pay  to  Sweden, 
on  registered 
articles  des- 
tined for  for 
eign  ooantries. 


1 


Dollars. 


Total  number  of  the  registered  articles  to  be  carried  to  Article  31  of  the  letter-biU 


Cents. 


Total  amount  to  be  carried  to  Article  23  of  the  letter*bi11 


Yerifled  by 


Certified  by 
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OnmLLL  Post-Offici) 

OP 
SWSDKR. 


1 


c». 


C  COBRB8PONDENCE 
^  WITH   THB 

{  TlNrrED  States. 


Descriptive  list  of  the  letters  and  other  registered  articles  contained  in  the 

mail  sent  by  the  Swedish  office  of  exchange  of ,  to  the  United  States 

office  of  exchange  of ,  the 187-. 
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1 
S 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
IS 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 
91 
32 
93 
94 
35 


Katare  of  the  regis- 
tered a  r  t  i  0 1  e  B . 
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QUARTERLY 
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to  the  Swedish  Exchange  Office  of 
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Summary  of  ihe  toithin  a4>count 
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Summary  of  the  iciUhin  nccounU 
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P08T-0PnCI  DBPABTanNT  OF  THI  I 
IJKtTKD  STATBB  of  AMERICA.       i 


F. 


K  GOBBBSPOHDBIICB  WITH 

I  Sweden. 


EBCAPITULATION. 


For  the  quarter  ending 


•,  187-. 


Quarterly  aooonnt 


BA8T. 


New  York  to  Goteborg. 

Chicago  to  Goteborg 

Kew  York  to  Goteborg. 
Chicago  to  Goteborg. . . . 

New  York  to . .. . 

Chicago  to 


W18T. 


Goteborg  to  New  York  . 

Goteborg  to  Chicago 

Goteborg  to  New  York. 
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Diwijt.ll"!!!!!!!!!!!! 
do 
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do 
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in  Ikvor  of 
the  United 
States  of- 
fice. 


England 

,...r!do 

Direct 

do 

Denmark  and  Germany 
do 


Net  balanoe 
in  favor  of 
the  Swed- 
lab  office. 


Office  of  the  Auditob  of  the  Ibeabubt 

FOB  THE  POST-OFFICB  DePARTHEHT, 

Wa^inffton, ,  187- 
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DETAILED  REGULATIONS  AGREED  UPON  BETWEEN  THE  POST-OFFICE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  POSTAL  ADxMINISTRATION  OF  NORWAY 
FOR  THE  EXECUTION  OF  THE  POSTAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  15TH  OF 
MARCH,  1873,  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE 
KINGDOMS  OF  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

ARTICLE  L 

The  American  exchange  offices  of  New  York  and  Chicago  shall  make 
np  mails  for  the  Norwegian  exchange  offices  of  Ohristianssand,  Chris- 
tiania,  Bergen,  and  the  sea  post-office  on  the  steamboat  line  between 
Hammerfest  and  Hamburg. 

The  latter  shall  make  up  mails  for  the  exchange  offices  of  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

ARTICLE  IL 

Each  mail  exchanged  between  the  two  countries  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  letter-bill,  showing  the  postages  on  ench  class  of  correspondence, 
the  number  of  register  fees,  total  weight  of  correspondence,  &c. 

The  form  of  this  letter-bill  shall  follow  the  models  A^  and  A%  hereto 
annexed,  and  shall  be  consecutively  numbered  by  the  dispatching  office 
during  each  quarter  of  the  calendar  year. 

The  receiving  office  shall  acknowledge  its  receipt  by  the  next  dis- 
patch. 

Article  III. 

The  exchange  offices  shall  divide  the  correspondence  which  they  dis- 
patch into  a  suitable  number  of  separate  packages,  according  to  the 
letter-bill. 

Each  of  these  packages  shall  bear  the  proper  etiquette  and  numbers 
corresponding  to  the  letter-bill. 

Article  IV. 

When  more  than  a  single  rate  is  chargeable  upon  any  letter  or  other 
article,  the  number  of  rates  to  which  it  is  subject  shall  be  indicated  by 
the  dispatching  office  by  a  figure  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  address. 

Article  V. 

Registered  correspondence  shall  be  described  in  a  register-list,  follow- 
ing the  models  B^  and  B^  hereto  annexed. 

All  registered  letters  and  the  register-list  shall  be  enveloped  together 
in  strong  paper  and  securely  fasteued,  and  the  packet  plainly  inscribed 
with  the  word  "  Registered"  or  "  Registreret,"  and  placed  in  the  mail. 

The  blank  in  the  registered  letter-list  for  expressing  the  number  of 
registered  articles  shall  be  filled  in  letters  and  figures  expressing  the 
number.  In  case  no  registered  articles  are  sent,  the  proper  blank  of  the 
letter-bill  shall  be  filled  with  the  word  "Nihil"  or  "Nil." 

Article  VI. 

The  register-lists  dispatched  shall  be  retained  by  the  receiving  office, 
which  office  shall  acknowledge  by  the  first  mail  the  receipt  of  the  reg- 
istered articles  numerically  from  No.  —  to  No.  — . 

If  the  verification  by  the  exchange  office  disclose  an  error  of  any  kind 
in  the  register-list,  it  shall  be  also,  by  the  first  mail,  notified  to  the  dis- 
patching office. 
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Article  VII. 

The  two  administrations  mutually  engage  to  take  all  needfal  measures 
for  the  careful  transmission  of  registered  correspondence  and  for  pursu- 
ing it  when  lost,  but  it  is  understood  that  neither  assumes  toward  the 
other  any  pecuniary  responsibility  in  case  of  loss. 

Article  VIII. 

All  letters  exchanged  between  the  two  countries  shall  indicate  by 
stamp  or  writing  thereon  the  office  of  origin ;  and  the  unpaid  letters  so 
exchanged  shall  also  be  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  dispatching  office 
of  exchange. 

Correspondence  fully  paid  to  destination  shall  be  stamped  in  the 
United  States  "  Paid  all,''  and  in  Norway  "  Franco." 

Eegistered  articles  shall  be  stamped  "  Eegistered"  in  the  United 
States,  and  "Aubefalet"  in  Korway. 

Gorreapondence  insufficiently  paid  shall  be  stamped  in  the  United 
States,  "Insufficiently  paid,"  and  in  Norway,  •' Utilstraekkeligt  fran- 
keret,"  and  the  amount  of  deticient  postage  expressed  in  figures  (black) 
on  the  face. 

Correspondence  dispatched  by  a  direct  line  between  the  respective 
countries  shall  be  stamped  "  Direct  service"  or  " Service  direct." 

When  dispatched  via  England  or  via  Germany,  it  shall  be  stamped 
to  indicate  British  or  German  transit. 

Article  IX. 

The  respective  postal  administrations  are  mutually  to  furnish  each 
other  with  lists  stating  the  foreign  countries  to  which  the  foreign  post- 
age, and  the  amount  thereof,  must  be  absolutely  prepaid  or  can  be  left 
unpaid  ;  and  until  such  lists  are  furnished  neither  country  is  to  mail  to 
the  other  any  correspondence  for  foreign  countries  beyond  the  country 
to  w^hicb  the  mail  is  sent. 

Such  lists  shall  also  indicate  the  foreign  countries  with  which  regis- 
tered correspondence  may  be  exchanged  in  the  open  mails  between  the 
several  offices  and  the  conditions  thereof. 

Article  X. 

The  respective  exchange  offices  shall  mark  in  red  ink  in  the  upper 
corner  of  the  address  at  the  right  hand  of  prepaid  letters  sent  for  transit 
in  the  open  mail  the  amount  of  the  extranational  postage  due  to  the 
country  through  which  the  same  are  forwarded ;  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  place,  but  in  black  ink,  shall  mark  the  ainonut  of  the  extra- 
national postage  due  to  the  forwarding  country  upon 'the  unpaid  letters 
sent  iu  transit. 

Article  XL 

Articles  under  band,  which  do  not  conform  to  the  conditions  men- 
tioned in  Article  XI  of  the  convention,  or  which  are  in  no  part  prepaid, 
shall  be  retained  by  the  administration  of  origin,  and  shall  remain  sub- 
ject to  its  disposal. 

Article  XII. 

Letters  originating  in  or  destined  for  foreign  countries,  sent  in  the 
open  mail  for  transit  through  the  United  States  or  through  Norway,  and 
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which  are  insufficiently  paid  shall  be  transmitted  as  wholly  unpaid  and 
no  account  taken  between  the  respective  administrations  of  the  amoant 
prepaid. 

abtiole  xm. 

Letters  and  all  registered  articles  not  deliverable  shall  be  respectively 
returned  to  the  dispatching  administration  at  the  end  of  every  month. 
(See  Exhibits  G^  and  C.)  But  all  other  articles  of  correspondence  not 
registered  which,  from  any  cause  cannot  be  delivered,  shall  be  retained 
at  the  disposition  of  the  receiving  country. 

The  unpaid  postages  on  the  letters  so  returned  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  account  against  the  office  originally  charged  therewith. 

The  prepaid  postages  on  the  letters  so  returned  shall  remain  in  the 
account  as  originally  entered. 

The  expense  of  transit  of  unpaid  correspondence  which  has  been 
transported  by  either  administration  in  closed  mails  and  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  dispatching  office  as  not  deliverable,  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  original  amount  charged  for  transit  upon  a  declaration  of  the 
amount  by  the  office  claiming  the  deduction.  No  charge  shall  be  made 
by  either  administration  for  the  transit  of  correspondence  returned  as 
not  deliverable. 

Abtiole  XIV. 

All  correspondence  wrongly  addressed  or  missent  shall  be  returned 
without  delay  by  the  receiving  office  to  the  exchange  office  which  dis- 
patched it. 

The  receiving  office  shall  also  correct  accordingly  in  the  column  of 
verification  the  original  entries  of  the  letter-bill  relating  to  such  cor- 
respondence. The  anrticles  of  a  like  nature  addressed  to  persons  who 
have  changed  their  residence  shall  be  mutually  forwarded  or  returned, 
charged  with  the  rate  that  would  have  been  paid  at  the  first  destination. 

Abtiole  XV. 

The  dispatching  exchange  office  shall  state  on  the  letter-bills  (for  the 
convenience  of  the  transit  account)  the  exact  number  of  single  rates 
and  weight  of  letters  and  the  total  weight  of  the  other  correspondence 
which  shall  be  dispatched  in  closed  mafis  by  the  British  or  by  the  Ger- 
man transit. 

Abtiole  XVI. 

It  is  understood  that  the  accounts  between  the  two  offices  shall  be 
established  on  the  respective  letter-bills,  in  the  proper  money  of  the 
dispatching  office,  but  the  international  postages  on  the  unpaid  letters 
or  insufficiently  paid  letters  shall  be  computed  in  the  money  of  the  re- 
ceiving office. 

The  reduction  of  these  moneys  shall  be  e£Eected  in  the  general  aooonnts 
at  the  rate  of  112  shillings  of  Norway  for  one  dollar  of  the  United 
States. 

In  entering  on  the  letter-bills  the  international  postages  on  the  partly 
paid  letters  in  the  money  of  the  receiving  office  and  the  foreign  cliargea 
in  the  money  of  the  dispatching  office,  the  cent  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  1^  skilling  of  Norway. 
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It  is  also  understood  that  the  quarterly  accounts,  shall  be  paid  re- 
spectively in  coin,  and  in  the  denominations  of  the  money  of  the  cred- 
itor office. 

Article  XVII. 

The  quarterly  accounts  mentioned  in  Article  XIII  of  the  convention 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  respective  postal  administrations.  They  shall 
be  based  upon  the  acknowledgments  of  receipts,  and  shall  respectively 
be  prepared  according  to  the  models  D^  and  D*  hereto  annexed. 

A  recapitulation  of  these  accounts,  showing  the  definitive  results, 
alike  for  the  debit  &nd  the  credit,  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Dnited 
States  office  according  to  the  form  hereto  annexed  and  marked  E  ;  and 
shall  then  be  transmitted  with  the  quarterly  accounts  on  which  it  is 
based,  for  the  e  xamination  of  the  other  office.     ^ 

Done  in  duplicate  and  signed  at  Washington  the  26th  of  June,  1873, 
and  at  Ghristiania  the  31st  May,  1873. 

JNO.  A.  J.  CEESWELL, 

Postmaster'  OeneraL 
W.  JOHANSEN, 
OppetL 

11  p  M 
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Post-Office  DEPABTMENT) 


OF 

THE  United  States. 


\ 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST 


(  COKBESPOXDESCK 
<  WITH 

C  NOttWAT. 


0/  ths  Letters  and  other  Registered  Articles  contained  in  the  mail  Mcnt  hy 

the  United  States  Office  of  Exchange  of to  the  Norwegian  Office 

of  Exchange  of ,  the ,  187 -. 


t 

p 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

30 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

39 

30, 

Nature    of    the 
Kegistered  Arti- 
oles,      (whether 
letters,  newspa- 
pers, &c.) 

Origin. 

To  whom  addressed. 

DeetiDAtion. 

Amount  of  Supple- 
mentary Ref^ster 
Fees  to  pay  to  Nor- 
way on  Regiaiered , 
Articles  destined  ' 
for  Foreign  C<hio- 
triea. 

DoOars.      Cents. 

• 

0 
• 

1 

1 

Total  number  of  the  Registered  Articles  to  be  carried  to  Article  31  of  the 
Letter-Bill  is 

1 

Total  amonnt  to  1ia  oftrried  to  Artie 

ie  33  of  the  Letter-Bill 

% 

Verified  by 


Cerdfled  by 
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The  Nobwkoian  Marine  i 

AND  > 


Post  Dbpautmbnt. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST 


C  Correspondence 

<  WITH  THE 

(  United  States. 


0/  the  Letters  and  other  Registered  Articles  cantained  in  tlie  mail  setit  by 
the  Norwegian  Office  of  Exchange  of ,  to  the  United  IStates  Office 


of  Etchange  of 


the 


187 -. 


1 

1 

8 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

.  18 

19 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

29 

.  30 

Nature    of    the 
Registered  Arfi* 
cles. 

Origin. 

To  whom  addressed. 

Destination. 

Amount  of  Supple- 
mentary Register 
Fees  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  Of- 
fice on  Registered 
Articles  destined 
for  Foreign  Conn- 
tries. 

Spd. 

SkilL 

• 

<• 

• 

Total  nciml>er  of  the  Registered  Articles  to  be  carried  to  Article  21  of  the 
Letter-Bill 

Total  amniint  it%  hp  AnrriAd  f^  Articl 

e22of  the  Letter-Bill 

Verified  by 


Certified  by 
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Post-Office  Drpabtment 

OF  THE 

United  States  of  Amebica 


\ 


c. 


t  CORBESPOXDE>ClL 
<  WITH 

C  XOKWAT. 


DEAD-LETTER  BILL 

0/  the  correspondence  returned  from  the  United  States  to  Norway  as  not 

deliverable^  for  the  month ,  187-. 


OB 

a 

O 

-3 


1 

s 

3 
4 

5<( 


9 

10 
11 


13 

13 
15 

16 


< 


19 


25 


96 


Nataro  of  the  correspondeiice. 


Table  I. 
International  cortetpondtnce. 
Prepaid  letters,  No 


u 

n 

pa 


Iiisuflicieiitly-paid 
letters. 


via  England. 

Unpaid  letters l\  Direct 

(   via  Germany. 
i   via  England 

<  ,  Direct 

(    vii 
Amount  of  deficient 
postage. 


Table  II. 
ExtranaHoiud  eorrapondence. 


Letters  from  Norway  for 
countries  beyond  the 
United  States.  ^ 


Prepaid,  No . . . 
'  Prepaid,  No. .. 


Letters  from  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  United 
States. 


Letters  from  foreign  coun- 
trieti  lor  countricH  be- 
yond the  United  States. 


Unpaid. 


1 


via  Germany. 


Unpaid. 


via  England. 

Direct 

via  Germany, 


via  England . 

Dii-ect 

via  Germany. 


Foreijp  rates 
reclaimed  by 
United  States. 

Prepaid,  No. 


Unpaid. 


1 


via  England. 

Direct 

via  Germ any^. 


Foreiip  rates 
reclaimed  by 
United  States. 


Table  III. 


Registered  eorreepondenee,    (See  list  on  back 
hereof.) 

Kegistered  articles  returned.  I  p^"^^®;; 


Table  V. 
Transit  account. 

Total  rates,  net  weight  of  letters  ] 
returned,  to  be  detlucted  from  [^ 
transit  account.  ( 

See  items  2,  3,  7, 11, 13,  15,  and  16. .  j 


'  via  England 

Direct 

I  via  Germany 


Statement  by  the 
United  States 
Office. 


Amount. 


e 


DoUs.  eta. 


Spd.    SkilL 


Spd. 


Skill 


Grammes. 


Verification  bj 
the  Norwegian 
Office. 


o 
o 


Amoont 


Dolls.  Cts. 


Spd.    Skill. 


Spd.    SkilL 


I  GraniDes. 
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List  of  Registered  Articles  returned,    (See  item  19.) 


1 

1 

Index  number. 

Addresses. 

1  H 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

1 

7 ; 

8  , 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14    ; 

15    ' 

16 

11 
"    1 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25' 

1 
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The  Nobwbcian  Marinb  ) 

AND  V 

POBT  DkPABTMKNT.        ) 


c^ 


DEAD-LETTER  BILL 


C  COBSESFO!a>EXCE 
<  WITH  TBB 

(   UsiTBD  States. 


Of  the  correspondence  returned  from  Norway  to  the  United  States  as  not 

deliverable^  for  the  month  of ,  187-. 


s 

58 

O 


If  atare  of  the  oorreapondence. 


1 
S 


6 

u 

2 

J8 


>) 

m 


7r 


Table  I. 
InUmaHonal  eorretpondenee. 

Prepaid  letters,  No 

Unpaid  letters 


via  Snglaud. 
Direct 


Insufficiently  paid  lettera. 


Amount  of  defl  • 
cient  postage. 


(    vij 
]   ^* 

(     VIJ 


via  Germany, 
via  England 
Direct 


Table  n. 
£xtranationai  oorretpondenee. 


10  J 

ia> 


13  J 
15  S 
16) 


Letters  from  the  United 
States  for  countries  be> 
yond  Norway. 


Letters  from  foreign  conn- 
tries  for  Norway. 


Unpaid 


.  Prepaid,  No 

'  Prepaid,  No. 


via  Germany. 


SUtem«.tbjrth.    ^tSSdStJS. 


Norwegian  Office. 


I 


I 


Amount. 


Office 


Spd. 


Unpaid 


s 


Foreign    rates 
reclaimed  by 


Letters  from  foreign  coun- 
tries for  counUies  lieyond 
Norway. 


Norway, 
f  Prepaid,  N 


19 


{ 


Unpaid 


via  England. 

Direct  

via  Germany. 


via  England 
Direct 


Sk. 


S 


o 


AmoaoL 


Spd. 


Sk. 


via  Germany. 


via  England. 

Direct 

via  Germany. 


Foreign  rates 
reclaimed  by 
Norway. 


Table  m. 


JBegittered  eorretpondenee.    (See  list  on  back 

hereof.) 


Registered  articles  re-  \  Letters,  No 
turned.  5  Prints,  No . 


351 


S6 


Table  V. 
Trantit  aeeount 

Total  rates  net  weight  of 
letters  returned  to  be  de- 
ducted from  transit  ac- 
count. 

(See  items  S,  3, 7. 11,  and  15) 


i 


Dolls. 


Cts. 


via  England. 

Direct 

via  Germany. 


DoUs.   Cts 


Dolls. 


Cts. 


Dolls.'  eta. 


Grammes. 


Grsmi 
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List  of  Registered  Articles  returned.    (See  item  19.) 


AddreMM. 
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D'. 

QUARTERLY  ACCOUNT 


Of  the  mails  sent  by  the  United  States  Exchange  Office  of 

wegian  Exchange  Office  of ,  during  the  quarter  e)uling 


to  the  Nor- 
,  187-, 


Via . 

1                 2 

4 

5 

6 

1                                       1 

7(8                 9         , 

I.  International  Corrkspondienck. 

• 

II.  Extranational  CoiutK- 

6PONDENCE. 

Numbers   of  the 
letter-bills. 

n 

i 

s 

•a 

I 

Unpaid  let- 
ters. 

Letters  iusaffi- 
cieutly  paid. 

Jonmals, 

j 

1 

1 

Lett4^rs    originating    in    the 
Unit4Hl  States  for  transit  to 
countries  beyond  Norway. 

I 

1 

1 

Unpaid. 

Prepaid.          , 

1 

1 
s 

O 

a 

1 

J 

a 

'A 

1 

a 
§ 

a 

at 

3 

g 

c 

§ 
1 

1 
p< 

•*» 

§ 

a 

cs 

3 

o 
H 

■ 

c 
o 

u 

c 
u 

J 

• 

1 
g 

5 

S        1 

II 

o  s       1 

|i 
1- 

1    " 

• 

•3 
a, 
02 

• 

J* 
til 

1 

CO 

• 

M 
35 

• 

a 

I 

• 
L 

• 

1 

• 

c 

1 

1     , 
1 

1 

Totals 

Airgregate  of  dead 
matter  returDed 
to  United  States. 

— 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Net  totals 

At  rate  of 

10  C   6  n 

18  sk.  10  Rk. 

■ 

18  sk.  10  ikk.  10  ct  fi  e 

— 

1 

Sams 

— 

1 
1 

1  _  1 

1 

1 
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QUARTEKLY  ACCOUNT      ' 

0/  the  mails  seat  by  the  United  States  Exchange  O^ce  of to  the  A'or- 


icegian  Hxclunifie  0_ffieeof- 
—Continued. 


-,  during  Hie  quarter  ending  - 


.0 

■^ 

n    1  u 

15 

le 

Id    !    19  1   ao 

.,c.. 

U-tten  oriElnntlns  auMdf  of  Ifao  Unltnl  S>BtM,  aud 

ii 

y 
II 

1 

1 

1 

■  if 

i 

NomlKr  of  the 
leltL-r-bllls. 

A.Wrwwd  to  Xorwaj. 

KorsBj,                     j  ^^ 

rn^pM.'        Unpaid. 

Prepaid.       ,        Uiirn 

'- 

ipii;  _     1 

1 

■5 

1 

1 

E 

1 

1 

ll 

|i 

2 
11 

1  IB 

ill 

i 

I    1 

i 

1  !i  i 

ft? 
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.    QUARTERLY   ACCOUNTS 

Of  the  mails  sent  by  the  United  States  Exchange  Office  of 

wegian  Exchange  Offl>ce  of ,  during  the  quarter  ending 
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• 
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Quarterly  account  of  the  mails  sent  by  the  Noriceffian  Exchange  Office  of 
to  the  United  States  Exchange  Office  of ,  during  the  quar- 
ter ending ,  187 — ,  via . 
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Quarterly  aceount  of  the  maiU  sent  by  the  Nortceijian  Exchange  Office  of 
to  the  United  States  Exchange  Office  of ,  during  the  quar- 
ter ending ,  187-,  via CoDtiuued. 
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Quarterly  account  of  the  maik  sent  by  tlie  Norwegian  Exchange  Office  of 
to  the  United  States  Exchange  Office  of ,  during  the  quar- 
ter ending ,  187—,  via Continued. 
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D^ 


Summary  of  the  within  account. 
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1'ost-Officr  Departmrxt  of  the 
CxiTKi)  Status  of  Amkhica 
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ADDITIONAL  ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  POST-OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENTS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  OF  THE  DOMIN- 
ION OF  CANADA,  ESTABLISHING  AN  EXCHANGE  OF  POSTAL  CARDS  BE- 
TWEEN THE  TWO  COUNTRIES. 

ARTICLE   1. 

For  tbe  purpose  of  providing  additional  facilities  of  mail  commiiuica- 
tiou  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  it  is  hereby  mutually  agreed 
that  United  States  postal  cards  mailed  at  any  post-office  in  the  United 
States  and  addressed  to  Canada,  and  Canadian  postal  cards  mailed  at 
any  post-office  in  Canada  and  addressed  to  the  United  States,  when  pre- 
paid an  additional  postage  of  one  cent  by  affixing  thereto  an  ordinary 
one-cent  postage-stamp  of  the  country  of  origin  in  addition  to  the  stamp 
printed  or  impressed  on  the  card,  shall  be  reciprocally  forwarded  and 
delivered  in  the  country  of  destination  free  of  charge.  Postal  cards 
not  so  prepaid  will  not  be  forwarded  in  the  mails  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

0  Article  2. 

The  regulations  and  instructions  governing  the  use  and  treatment  of 
postal  cards  in  the  domestic  mails  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada, 
respectively,  shall  apply  equally  to  the  postal  cards  mailed  in  either 
country  and  addressed  to  the  other  country. 

Article  3. 

Each  country  will  retain  to  its  own  use  the  ])ostnge  it  collects  at  the 
prescribed  rate  on  postal  cards  forwarded  to  the  other  country. 

Article  4. 

The  present  articles  shall  be  considered  additional  to  those  agreed 
upon  between  the  two  offices  on  the  25th  of  March,  A.  D.  1851,  and  on 
the  25-28  of  August,  1856,  and  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  day 
of  July,  A.  D.  1873. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  Dominion  of  Cana<la  have 
hereto  set  their  hands  and  affixed  their  seals,  at  the  date  set  opposite  to 
each,  respectivelv. 

(    sc«dof    1    .  JNO.  A.  J.  CKESWELL, 

\  '  v.^y^'S  Postmaffter- General  of  the  United  States. 

June  19, 1873. 

\j,Yjy%tl  A.CAMPBELL, 

(  Caiiada.   J  PoMtmasterOeneral  of  Canada. 

June  26, 1873. 

I  hereby  approve  the  aforegoing  convention,  and  in  testimony  thereof 
I  have  caused  tbe  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
By  the  President: 

Hamilton  Fish,  (  seal  of  ) 

Secretary  of  State.  \     V.  s.      ( 

Washington,  Jtine  19, 1873. 
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ADDITIONAL  ARTICLES  OP  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  POST-OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENTS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  OF  NEWFOUND- 
LAND,  ESTABLISHING  AN  EXCHANGE  OF  POSTAL  CARDS  BETWEEN  THE 

two  countries. 

Article  L 

For  tbe  purpose  of  providing  additional  facilities  of  mail  communi- 
cation between  tbe  United  States  and  is'ewfonudland,  it  is  hereby 
mutually  agreed  tbat  United  States  postal  cards  mailed  at  any  post- 
office  in  tbe  United  States  and  addressed  to  Newfoundland,  and  New- 
foundland postal  cards  mailed  at  any  post-office  in  Newfoundland  and 
addressed  to  tbe  United  States,  wben  prepaii  an  additional  postage  of 
one  cent,  by  affixing  tbereto  an  ordinary  one-cent  postage-stamp  of  the 
country  of  origin  in  addition  to  tbe  stamp  printed  or  impressed  on  the 
card,  shall  be  reciprocally  forwarded  and  delivered  in  the  country  of 
destination  free  of  charge.  Postal  cards  not  so  prepaid  will  not  be  for- 
warded in  the  mails  between  the  two  countries. 

Article  II.  * 

The  regulations  and  instructions  governing  the  use  and  treatment  of 
postal  cards  in  tbe  domestic  mails  of  the  United  States  and  of  New- 
foundland, respectively,  shall  apply  equally  to  the  postal  cards  mailed 
in  either  country  and  addressed  to  tbe  other  country. 

Article  III. 

Eac'i  country  will  retain  to  its  own  use  the  postage  it  collects  at  the 
prescribed  rate  on  postal  cards  forwarded  to  tbe  other  country 

Article  IV. 

Tbe  present  articles  shall  be  considered  additional  to  those  agree^l 
upon  between  tbe  two  offices  on  the  13-20  of  November,  A.D.  1872,  and 
shall  come  into  operation  on  tbe  1st  of  October,  A.  D.  1873. 

In  witness  whereof  tbe  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Postmaster-General  of  Newfoundland  have  hereto  set 
their  hands  and  affixed  their  seals,  at  the  date  set  opposite  to  each 
respectively. 

[SEAL.J  '  JNO.  A.  J.  CRESWELL, 

VostmaHter-Qeiieral  of  the  United  Statex. 
August  21,  1873. 

JOHN  DELANEY, 

Postmaster-General  of  Neiefoundlaiuh 
September  15,  1873. 

1  hereby  approve  the  aforegoing  convention,  and  in  testimony  thereof 
I  have  caused  tbe  seal  of  tbe  United  Statues  to  be  affixed. 

^      ,     _  U.  S.  GRANT. 

By  tbe  President : 

W.  Hunter,  j  seal  of  ) 

Acting  Secretary  of  State.  )     r.  s.     I 

Washington,  September  20, 1873. 
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additional  articles  of  agreement  between  the  post  depart- 
ment of  the  united  states  of  america  and  the  post  depart- 
ment of  the  german  empire,  establishing  an  exchange  of  postal 
cards  between  the  two  countries. 

Article  1. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  additional  facilities  of  mail  communica- 
tion between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  German  Empire,  it 
is  hereby  mutually  agreed  that  United  States  postal  cards  mailed  at  any 
post-office  in  the  United  States  and  addressed  to  Germany,  and  Germaa 
postal  cards  mailed  at  any  post-oHice  in  Germany  and  addressed  to  the 
United  States,  the  postage  on  which  shall  have  been  fully  prepaid  to  des- 
tination, at  the  rates  hereinafter  stated,  can  henceforth  be  exchanged  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  and  of  Germany.  But  unpaid 
or  insufficiently  paid  postal  cards  will  not  be  forwarded  in  the  mails 
between  the  two  countries. 

Article  2. 

Postal  cards  shall  be  forwarded  exclusively  by  means  of  such  direct 
steamers  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  eniployed  in  the  transportation  of 
the  direct  German-American  mails. 

Each  of  the  two  Post  Departments  shall  pay  the  entire  expenses  of  the 
sea  transport  for  the  postal  cards  which  are  sent  from  its  territory. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  the  charge  for  the  sea  transportation 
across  the  Atlantic  of  the  postal  cards  sent  by  direct  steamers  from  the 
United  States  to  Germany  is  fixed  at  one  cent  an  ounce,  (avoirdupois,) 
net  weight. 

xVrticle  3. 

The  postage  on  postal  cards  sent  in  each  direction  is  fixed  as  follows: 

1.  At  two  cents,  when  sent  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

2.  At  one  silbergroschen,  when  sent  from  Germany. 
Prepayment  thereof  to  be  made  by  affixing  to  each  United  Stat3S 

postal  card  an  ordinary  1-cent  postage  stamp  in  addition  to  the  stamp 
printed  or  impressed  on  the  card. 

Each  Department  shall  retain  to  its  exclusive  use  the  postage  which  it 
collects,  at  the  prescribed  rates,  on  the  postal  cards  sent  from  its  territory. 

Article  4. 

The  regulations  and  instructions  governing  the  use  and  treatment  of 
postal  cards  in  the  domestic  mails  of  the  United  States  and  of  Germany, 
respectively,  shall  apply  equally  to  the  postal  cards  mailed  in  either 
country  and  addressed  to  the  other  country. 

Article  5. 

The  regulations  in  the  foregoing  articles  shall  in  like  manner  apply  to 
the  postal  cards  which  are  exchanged  through  the  medium  of  the  Ger- 
man mails  between  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Empire  of  Austria,  Ilungary,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg 
on  the  other. 

Article  6. 

This  agreement  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  first  of  December,  1873, 
and  shall  have  equal  duration  with  the  postal  convention  of  21st  Octo- 
ber, 1867,  and  with  the  additional  conventions  concluded  thereto. 

Done  in  duplicate  and  signed  in  Washington  the  18th  November,  1873, 
and  in  Berlin  the  31st  October,  1873. 

JNO.  A.  J.  CEESWELL,  [L.  s.] 

Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States. 
STEPHEN,  [L.  S.] 

Director- General  of  Posts  of  German^ 
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I  hereby  approve  the  aforegoin^sr  convention,  and  in  testimony  thereof 
I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  afSxed. 
[L.  s.]  U.  S.  GRANT. 

By  the  President: 

flA3iiLT0N  Fish, 

SecreUiry  of  State. 
Washington,  November  18, 1873. 


lotul  ojnralioHS  of  the  Appointment  Office  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1W;5. 
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Tiibh  »houiiig  the  IncreaM  and  deereane  of  poit-offieeii  in  lie  tetera'  Staffs amf  Territories, 
alio  the  numbi-r  of  poat-offi'm  al  ichkh  ajipaiHtaieiilt  arc  made  by  llie  I'reeidciit  and  by  lk» 
[■ii9l>awltr-Oeuti-ul,for  the  year  ended  Juie  30,  IST'i. 
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TELEGRAPHS,  2. 

Table  nkowiiig,  to  tke  aearent  thounand,  the  numbrr  of  ntKiagea  (exclnnireof  prrii  and  m 
meniogeit)  forwardtd  from  poalal-tclegi-aph  ttatione  in  tht  I'niird  Kingdom  itHriaa  n 
monlh  of  ItfTl  and  ISTi. 


TELEGRAPHS.  X 


Slalenteul  (•stm^Ued  frotn  tpeekli/  tlntetRcniii  of  Britith  post  iteparlinml}  nhoiriug  Ikt  Mt) 
number  of  meit»agt»  foricanicd  from  pvtlal-irlegrapK  iflatio>t»  in  the  I'liUrd  Kingdom  duritj 
fhe  period  commtncing  .laKUttry  4, 1S73,  and  euding  September  27,  1«73,  and  dHring  the  ar- 
reijionding  week)  of  1872. 


Jan.      4,  isn 

SIT  SI" 
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^■™ 

F.bmary 

April 

nil™ 
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<9,«3 

■iW.  1157 
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S<.p(™l*r.... 

...      m:ii 
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M,,« 
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ToUI.... 

lil.MI,OM 

Total.. ., 

10,951,7.0  1     1,8«.SM 

ToUJintinS 

«.\l^*' 

(jDud  Friday  tbJa  weel 


I  Vhilmnlide  h< 
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TELEGRAPHS,  4. 

Statf'tnvnt  compiled  from  weekly  reiports  of  British  post-office  department^  showing  the  total 
number  of  messages  forwarded  from  postal-telegraph  stations  in  the  United  Kingdom  eadt 
month  during  th^  period  commencing  January  4,  1873,  and  ending  September  27,  1873,  and 
during  the  corresponding  months  of  1872. 


•fannary .. 
Ft'bmary 
March..*.. 
April 


May. 

Jane 

Jn]y 

Anj^Bt 

S»eptenibcr. 


Totel. 


Month. 


In  IdTJ. 


Total  nninbisr 
of  messages. 


1. 104, 
I.IH 
1, 565, 
1. 255, 
l,tf65, 
1, 334, 
1.4-24. 
1, 859, 
1,458. 


228 
277 
006 
719 
487 
200 
274 
364 
449 


12, 841, 004 


1111872. 


Total  nnmber 
of  messages. 


I 


931.906 
980. 818 
1,253,027 
1,08:),  213 
1,371,372 
1.194.774 
1,220,180 
1,  6:H).  744 
1, 285.  706 


10, 951, 740 


Increase  eacli 
month  in  1873 
ovpr  that  of 
1872. 


172,322 
193, 459 
311,079 
*172.506 
294.115 
tl39, 49C 
204,094 
2S^.629 
172, 743 


1.  889. 364 


*  Good  Friday  and  also  the  Easter  holidays  were  In  this  month. 
t  Whitsuntide  holidays  were  in  this  month. 

"KoTE. — The  aljore  remarks  appear  In  reports  of  the  British  office  as  a  reason,  it  is  presumod,  for  the 
smaJ]  iDcrcaso  in  each  month. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITOR  OF  THE    TREASURY 
FOR  THE  POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 


Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Tbeasuby 
FOE  the  Post-Officb  Dbpabtment, 

October  20, 1873. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabinit  the  following  annual  report  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Post-OfBce  Department,  together  with 
the  operations  of  this  office  in  connection  therewith,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1873 : 

collection  of  post-office  bevenues. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  operation  during  the  year  was  33,513, 
which  are  thus  classified  under  the  regulations  adopted  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Department,  chapter  25,  sections  352  to  368,  inclusive. 

The  following-named  offices,  seventy-one  in  number,  are  denominated 
depositories,  and  are  required  by  the  Postmaster-Q^neral  to  receive  and 
retain,  subject  to  the  drafts  of  the  Department,  the  funds  of  certain 
adjacent  offices,  as  well  as  the  revenues  of  their  own : 

List  of  offices  designated  as  depositories,  with  names  of  posttnasters. 


Albany,  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  6a 

Bangor,  Me 

Batavia,N.  Y 

Binj^hamton,  N.  Y.. . 

Baffalo,  N.  Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Colambms,  Ohio 

Concord,  N.  H 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. . . . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dover,  Del 

Dubuque/Iowa 

Easton,  Pa 

Evansville,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Harrisburgh,  Pa 

Hartford,  Conn 

Hnntsville,Ala 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Keene,  N.  H 

KnoxviUe,  Tenn 

Lafayette,  Ind 

Lancaater,  N.  H 

Leavenworth,  Kans. . 

Loxin|B[tou,  Ky 

Lima,Ohio 

Louisville,  Ey 

Lowell,  Mass 

Madison,  Wis 

Meadville,  Pa 

Memphis,  Tenn 

13  P   M 


J.  F.  Smyth. 
J.  L.  Danning. 
A.  B.  Famham. 
William  Tyrrell. 
£.  B.  Stephens. 
J.  M.  Schermerhorn. 
John  W.  AUen. 
James  M.  Comley. 
M.  T.  WiUard. 
Edward  Rnssell. 
J.  S.  Clarkson. 

F.  W.  Swift. 
J.  B.  Smith. 

G.  L.  Torbert. 
J.  K.  Daw.es. 

T.  R.  MoFerson. 
J.  J.  Kamm. 
Charles  L.  Heminp. 
A.  B.  Turner. 
George  Bergner. 
John  H.  Bnmham. 
J.  D.  Siblev. 
W.  R.  Holloway. 
J.  A.  Stone. 
H.  C.  Henderson. 
WiUiam  Rule. 
J.  L.  MUler. 
John  W.  Spalding. 
J.  Clark. 
S.  W.  Price. 

C.  Parmenter. 
L.  M.  Porter. 
J.  A.  Goodwin. 
E.  W.  Keyes. 

D.  V.  Derriokson. 
J.  Deloach. 


Milwaukee,  Wis 

Mobile,  Ala 

Montpelier,  Vt 

Nash  viUe,  Tenn 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Haven.  Conn.. 
Osdensburffb,  N.  Y. 

Glean,  N.  z. 

Peoria,  111 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 

Plattsbnrgb,  N.  Y... 

Portland,  Me 

Portsmouth,  Ohio. . . 

Providence,  R.  I 

Quincy,Ills 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Richmond,  Ya 

Ripon,  Wis 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Rutland,  Vt 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Scranton,  Pa 

Springfield,  lU ..  .. 
Springfield,  Mass.. . 
SteuTOUville,  Ohio. . 
Saint  Paul,  Minn.. . 

Syracuse,  N*  Y 

IJrbana,  Ohio 

Utica,  N.  Y........ 

Vincennes,  Ind 

Wheeling,  W.  Va... 
WiUiamsportj  Pa. . . 

Wooster,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Zancsville,  Ohio.. .. 


.  S.  C.  West. 
.  M.  D.  Wickersham. 
.  J.  W.  Clark. 
.  W.  F.  Prosser. 
.  WiUiam  Ward. 
.  N.  D.  Sperry. 
.  R.  G.  Pettibone. 
.  J.  G.  Johnson. 
.  D.  W.  Magee. 
.  J.  H.  Stewart. 
.  H.  S.  Ransom. 
.  C.  W.  Goddard. 
.  O.Wood. 
.  E.  8.  Jackson. 
.  M.  Piggott. 
.  W.  WHolden. 
.  E.  L.  Van  Lew. 

-  H.  8.  Town. 
.  E.  M.  Smith. 

.  J.  B.  KUbom. 
.  A.  C.  Van  Tine. 
.  J.  8.  Slocum. 
.  J.  L.  Crane. 

..  J.  M.  Reede. 
..  J.  A.  Wheelock. 
..  D.  H.  Bruce. 

-  D.  C.  Hilt. 

..  C  H.  Hopkins. 
..  W.N.Denny. 
. .  C.  J.  Rawlings. 
..  Robert  Hawley. 
. .  A.  L.  McClnre. 
..  Josiah  Pickett. 
. .  J.  J.  Douglas 
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The  following  depositaries  and  assistant  treasurers  receive  and  retain, 
subject  to  the  warrants  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  the  funds  of  such 
post-offices  as  are  instructed  to  deposit  in  their  hands : 


DESIGNATED  DEPOSITARIES. 


S.  J.  HoUey Baffalo,  N.  Y. 

E.  W.  Little Santa  Fd,N.M. 

J.  P.  Luce Louisville,  Ky. 


J.  Cnshman Olympia,  W.  T. 

Thomas  Steel Pittobarsh,  Pa. 

C.  H.  Lorde Tucson,  Ariz 


ASSISTANT  TREASURERS. 


Thomas  Hillhonae New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  E vster Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Peter  Negley Baltimore.  Md. 

F.  Haven,  Jr Boston,  Mass. 

B.  F.  Flanders New  Orleans,  La. 


J.  D.  Geddings Charleston,  8.  C. 

W.  E.  Davis Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

J.  D.  Webster Chicago,  lU. 

A.  G.  Edwards Saint  Loois,  Ho. 

William  Sherman BanFranciaoo^Csl. 


One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  post-offices  are  draft-o'ffloes,  and  during 
the  year  paid  18,S6  drafts  issued  by  the  Postmaster-General,  coun- 
tersigned, entered,  and  sent  out  by  the  Auditor,  for  sums  in  the  aggre- 
gateof 12, 754,891  63 

Thirty-seven  hundred  and  two  offices  are  deposit-offices,  a  portion  of 
which,  during  the  year,  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  and  assistant 
treasurers  of  the  United  States  the  sum  of. 4, 339,628  21 

The  remaining  deposit-offices  deposited  with  the  depositaries  named 
above,  the  sum  of  $830,086.67,  which  is  embraced  in  the  $2,754,891.63 
paid  on  the  drafts  of  the  Department  by  said  depositaries  and  draft- 
offices. 

Twenty- seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  offices  are  collec- 
tion offices,  and  paid  on  collection  orders  issued  to  mail-contractors 
the  sum  of 3,013,962  99 

Forty-seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  offices  are  special  and  mail-mes- 
senger offices,  and  derive  their  mail  supplies  by  the  payment  of  the 
revenue  of  their  offices  therefor,  amounting  to 514, 116  08 

The  amount  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  postmasters  for  the  use  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Post-Office  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  was 10, 6S2, 508  91 

J^enue  account  of  the  Posi-Office  Department, 

The  receipts  of  the  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1873,  were #22,996,74157 

The  amount  placed  in  the  Treasury  for  the  service  of  the  Department 
for  the  fiscal  year,  being  grants  in  aid  of  the  revenue  under  the  fol- 
lowing acts  of  Congress,  were :  * 

Under  tne  third  section  of  the  act  i^ppxoved  June  1, 
1872,  for  mail-steamship  service  between  San  Fran- 
cisco, Japan  and  China |500,000  00 

Under  the  third  section  of  the  act  approved  June  1, 
1872,  for  mail-steamship  service  between  the  United 
States  andBraail 150,000  00 

Under  the  third  section  of  the  act  approved  June  1, 
1872,  for  mail-steamship  service  between  San  Fran- 
cisco an<  the  Sandwich  Islands 75,000  00 

Under  the  second  section  of  the  act  approved  March 
3. 1869,  for  supplying  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of 
tne  JPost-Office  l)epartment  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June 30, 1870 152,225  00 

Under  the  first  section  of  the  act  approved  March  3, 
1871,  for  supplying  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  the 
Post-Office  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,1871 978,000  00 

Under  the  third  section  of  the  act  approved  March  3, 
1871,  for  supplying  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  the 
Post-Office  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1872 535,000  00 
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Under  the  fourth  seotion  of  the  act  approved  June  1, 
1872|  for  supplying  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  the 
Post-Offioe  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 

June  30, 1873 $3,600,250  00 

$5, 990, 475  00 

•A^gi?regate  of  revenue  and  giants 28,987,216  57 

The  expenditures  of  the  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30, 
1873,  were 29,084,945  67 

Excess  of  expenditures 97,729  10 

The  net  revenue  of  the' Department  from  postages,  being  the  aggregate  of  balances 
due  the  United  States  by  postmasters  on  the  adjustment  of  their  quarterly  accounts  for 
the  year,  after  deducting  their  compensation  and  expenses  of  their  offlees,  was : 

For  the  quarter  ended  September,  30, 1872 $3,158,463  32 

For  the  quarter  ended  December  31, 1872 3,397,009  59 

For  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  ltf73 3,618,911  48 

For  the  quarter  ended  June  30, 1873 •  3,529,552  66 

Total 13,703,937  05 

The  amount  of  newspaper  and  pamphlet  postage  paid  in  money,  was : 

For  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 1872 $264,722  72 

For  the  quarter  ended  December  31, 1872 264,149  53 

For  the  quarter  ended  March  31, 1873 276,113  22 

For  the  quarter  ended  June  30, 1873 268,012  72 

Total 1,072,998  19 

The  amount  of  letter-postage  paid  in  money,  was 

4 

For  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 1872 $81,861  94 

For  the  quarter  ended  December  31, 1872 88,132  10 

For  the  quarter  ended  March  31, 1873 95,658  47 

Forthequarter  ended  Jane  30, 1873 83,196  98 

Total 348,849  49 

The  amount  of  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  and  postal  cards  sold,  was : 

Forthequarter  ended  September  30, 1872 $4,783,224  94 

For  the  quarter  ended  December  31, 1872 5,004,483  06 

For  the  quarter  ended  March  31, 1873 5,310,054  35 

For  the  quarter  ended  June  30, 1873 5,227,055  15 

Total 20,324,817  50 

The  number  of  quarterly  returns  of  postmasters  received  and  audited,  on  which  the 
sum  of  $13,703,937.05  was  found  due  the  United  States,  was : 

Forthequarter  ended  September  30, 1872... 31,012 

Forthequarter  ended  December  31, 1872 31,548 

For  the  quarter  ended  March  31, 1873 31, 818 

For  the  quarter  ended  June  30, 1873 31,754 

Total 126,132 

MAIL  TRANSPORTATIOX. 

The  amount  charged  to  transportation  accrued  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  mail-con- 
tractors and  others  for  mail  transportation  during  the  year,  was : 

For  the  regular  service  of  mail-routes $13,501,520  42 

For  the  supply  of  special  and  mail-messenger  offices 563, 386  46 

For  the  salaries  of  postal-railway  clerks,  route  and  other  agents. . . 1, 830, 894  38 

For  the  salaries  and  per  diem  of  the  assistant  superintendents  of  the 
postal-railway  service 46,626  96 

15, 942, 428  22 
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Foreign  miUl  transportation. 


0 


San  Francisco  and  Hon£-Kon^,  China $500,000  00 

San  Francisco  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands 75, 000  00 

United  States  and  Brazil 150,000  00 

New  York,  Queensto wn.  and  Liverpool 120, 703  96 

New  York  and  England,  France,  Hambarff,  and  Bremen. .  94, 463  25 

New  York  and  Havana,  and  New  York  and  Vera  Cmz 47, 557  74 

New  York  and  the  West  Indies '.  11,248  10 

New  York,  Panama,  and  San  Francisco 21,610  95 

New  York  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 482  72 

Portland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  England 6, 065  12 

Boston  and  England 4,977  36 

Boston,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island 970  88 

Baltimore  and  Havana,  and  New  Orleans  and  Havana 4, 101  58 

New  York  and  Stettin 12  07 

Baltimore  and  Bremen 51  27 

Portland  and  Nova  Scotia 1,676  20 

New  Orleans,  Bremen,  France,  and  Spain 451  70 

New  Orleans,  New  York,  and  Havana,  and  Philade]|>hia 

and  Havana 1,934  52 

New  Orleans  and  Belize \ 1  89 

San  lYancisco,  Japan,  and  China 3,502  67 

San  Francisco,  New  Zealand,  and  Aastralia 5, 669  85 

Expenses  of  Government  mail-agent  at  Aspinwall 889  99 

Expenses  of  Government  mail-agent  at  Havana 600  00 

Expenses  of  Government  mail-agent  at  Panama 1, 659  85 

$1,054,053  89 

16,996,482  11 
The  amount  credited  to  transportation  accrned  and  charged 

to  contractors  for  over-credits  was 11,601  24 

Fines  imposed  on  contractors % 2,297  05 

Deductions  from  their  pay 65,643  75 

79,548  04 

Net  amount  to  the  credit  of  mail-contractors  and  others 16, 916, 940  07 

The  amount  actually  paid  and  credited  during  the  year,  was t^6, 833, 662  5d 


Statement  of  collecting  diviiion  showing  balances  oollet^ed  from  late  poetmasiers, 

Dnring  the  year  this  division  has  had  charge  of  accounts  of  24,517  late  postmasters 
during  the  period  from  July  1, 1870,  to  June  30,  1873. 

Amounts  collected  on  balances  due  from  late  postmasters  who  went  out  of  office  prior  to 

July  1,  1872. 

Collected  by  draft t.  |77,770  16 

Collected  by  suit 26.097  93 

Credited  on  vouchers 42,653  93 

Charged  to  suspense .* 1  32 

Charged  to  bad  debts 24,415  31 

Total • 170.938  65 

Amount  collected  by  draft  from  contractors $10,007  49 

Numberof  changes  of  postmasters  reported  by  appointment  offlce^durlng  the 
fiscal  year,  was  8,930 ;  and  the  balances  due  the  United  States  upon  the 

accounts  of  said  late  postmasters  amount  to 424,506  47 

Of  which  there  has  been  collected  by  draft $79,292  71 

Charged  to  suspense 195  16 

Charj^ed  to  bad  debts 40  57 

Credited  on  vouchers 2  73 

79,531  i: 

Total  remaining  due 344,975  ^ 

Of  which  there  remains  in  suit $4,558  19 

Of  which  there  remains  not  in  suit 340,417  11 

344,975  30 
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Amounts  due  late  postmasters  in  fiscal  year  1873 $42,704  81 

Amounts  paid  late  postmasters  on  all  accounts  prior  to  July  1,  1873 27, 067  11 

AmonntH  due  by  Inte  postmasters,  for  which  suits  were  instituted  during 

the  fiscal  year : 55,714  56 

Amount  collected  by  suit  during  the  fiscal  year 51, 435  34 

The  subjoined  tables,  nambered  from  1  to  52,  inclasive,  exhibit  in  de- 
tail the  transa<;tions  of  the  Department  for  the  fiscal  year. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

J.  J.  MAETIN,  Auditor. 

Hon.  JNO.  a.  J.  CBESWEiX, 

Postmaster-  Qeiieral. 


No.  1. — StaUment  exkiUting  quarterly  the  receipts  of  th4i  Poai-OJioe  Department^  under  their 

several  heaaa,  during  ihe  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1873. 


Beooipta. 


Letter-postage 

Newspapers  and  pamphlets  . . . 

Fines 

Emolmnents 

PostBge-stamns,  stamped  en- 
velopes, ana  postal  cards 

Dead  letters 

Sevenue    ftom 
bnsinMs 

MiseeUaneons . 


money-order 


Total 


Quarter  end- 
ed Septem- 
ber 30,  1673. 


181,861  94 

S64.7S3  73 

1,036  65 

287.906  29 

4,783.224  94 
1,960  00 


5,4£2  23 


5, 426, 134  70 


Quarter  end- 
ed Decem- 
ber 31, 1872. 


988, 132  10 

264,149  53 

328  28 

283,605  96 

5, 004, 483  06 
2,035  00 


4, 451  72 


5, 647, 185  65 


Qn&rter  end- 
ed March 
31, 1873. 


Quarter  end- 
ed June  30, 
1873. 


$95,658  47 

276,113  22 

850  67 

28<110  51 

5, 310, 054  35 
1,096  00 


4,850  37 


5,972,733  59 


•83,196  98 

268,012  72 

1,701  79 

*    294,419  69 

5,227,055  15 
1, 117  00 

68,584  00 
6,600  30 


5, 950, 687  63 


J^ggngtkU, 


•348, 849  49 
1, 072, 998  19 

3, 917  39  s 
1,150,042  38 

20,324,817  50 
6,208  00 

68,584  00 
21,324  62 


22, 996, 741  57 


Office  of  trb  Audftob  of  the  Tsbabury 

FOR  THB  P08T-0FncB  Dbfaktmbnt,  October  20, 1873. 


J.  J.  MAltTIN,  Auditor, 


No.  2. — Statement  exhibiting  quarterly  the  expenditures  of  the  Post-Office  Department^  under 

their  several  heads^  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1873. 


Expenditures. 


Comi>ensation  to  postmasters. . . 

Ship,  steamboat,  and  way  letters 

Transportation  of  the  mails 

WrappinjE-paper 

OflSce-nimiture 

Advertising 

Mail  bags  and  catchers 

Blank  aeents  and  assistants 

Mail  locKS,  keys,  and  stamps .... 

MaII  depredations  and  special 
agents. 

Clerks  for  offices 

Postage-stamps,  stamned  envel- 
opes, and  postal  cards. 

Compensatiou  to  letter-carriers. 

MiaceUaneoos 


MISCKLLAIOCOUH  ACCOUKTB. 


Briti  sh  mails 

North  German  Union  mails. . . . 

Belgian  mails 

Danish  mails 

Bepairs  of  Post-Office  building. 


Total. 


•1,436,300  32 

1,309  25 

3, 932, 695  00 

4,600  00 

2,483  35 

18,462  59 

39,495  84 

2,500  00 

2,729  13 

41. 646  01 

721,095  62 
142,227  40 

354,872  75 
139, 994  51 


107,461  22 
i  386  95 


11,735  15 


6,963^934  09 


•1,425,081  66 

1. 112  62 

4, 097, 944  19 

5,199  00 

1.471  15 

50, 752  17 

46.311  10 

2,500  00 

3,496  22 

36,721  29 

735. 881  46 
176, 500  56 

360,078  61 
164, 667  01 


34,518  22 

60, 876  24 

2,254  85 


7,207,656  44 


b  o 


Sp* 


|sfe 


•1,440,526  55 

801  31 

4, 241, 513  12 

2,150  00 

1,006  15 

8,114  16 

55,375  85 

2,500  00 

4, 731  71 

38,457  16 

738,782  26 
178,660  84 

353,563  93 
162, 012  61 


10, 438  96 

31, 870  67 

2,228  55 

2,388  98 


if  « 


7, 275, 122  81 


•l,  423, 559  59 

1.034  78 

4, 561, 530  27 

11,545  49 

1,467  92 

4,083  68 

29,044  32 


27,490  24 
39,139  80 

782,854  90 
156, 442  96 

354, 475  40 
208, 016  57 


38.661  16 
2,662  78 
1,202  47 


bo 


•5,725.46^  12 

4,257  96 

16,833,682  58 

23, 494  49 

6,368  57 

81, 412  60 

170,227  20 

7,500  00 

38,377  30 

157,963  26 

2,978,614  24 
653,921  76 

1, 422, 990  69 
669,890  70 


44. 957  18 
238,869  29 

11. 533  13 

3,681  45 

,11,735  15 


7, 638,232  33  29, 064, 945  67 


Office  of  thk  AuDrroR  of  the  Trbasurt 

FOR  THB  Post-Office  Dxpartmbnt,  October  20, 1873. 


J.  J.  MARTIN,  Auditor, 


BBPOBT  OF  THE  POSTUASTEB-GENEBAL. 

No.  3. — Stalemeitt  of  the  potlal  reedpU  oxd  erpnditBrn  0/ 


HM4; 
i,T5ei 


Rhode  bUod... 

Hew  York..'.'.'.'. 

New  Jtntj 

PenuylT«nI*. . . 

Sekwue 

Uarvlaod 

TlrgiDi*... 


■We«lTlrglijI»... 
North  CbivUiu  -  ■ 


0.967  44 

ia,aaeu 

56^      30,371  eO 


4W.M3  49 
31*.  141  17 

HT.  STT  SI 

ias,T3i  -' 


Mlawmrl".'.' 
Eentnoky  . . 


tao.JMa    nn^mHi 


nun  i,SNW!^ 

—  =■  ■M,mT9 

M4e  mtital 

-7110  84«(» 


CaUfiH^'.': 


mlmM 
ui,ihH 


m.017  48 

161,337  4S 
6,904  -- 


IS).  43a  13 

e,B38  It 


isaas 

41  41 

76  46 


Add  miBcoUancDi 


MB, 849  491,073,998  19A«a»9  !a,3HS17  30 


Now.— The  ftllowliig 
Amonst  paid  for  fo 
Fordmi  p«tBg*  ool 


iUms  of  oipcnditare  uidnfSDiH,  betog  of  a  gcnenl  DKtm,  mM 


^ESSKS':::::::^:'^::: 

ArttertUlng 

W«ll.b«g» 

^'—••■11  genu  lod  uaiataota .  - . 
ooVfcey  ■    ■ 


UiUdHpredufoiiaHidiipecliiliinDU 

Sipenui  of  poalue-BUmpB  un  (Unped  anvelopet ., 
UilulM  and  per  diem  of  uglMuit  wiperlalsadaDta  ol 


uglManC  saperialsadaDU  ol  poatal-nllm;  as 


<B  THS  Fom-OinCE  DuriBiHKKT,  Ocltbtr  SO.  16 
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the  United  Stales  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1873. 


in 


$146,  695 

101, 331 

105,939 

333,586 

38,731 

155,878 

668,144 

157,884 

492,961 

19,683 

70,074 

117,938 

48,990 

66,901 

44,859 

88,101 

S8,410 

397,939 

249.868 

233,300 

443,779 

194.505 

256,013 

194,031 

110,830 

86,364 

61.383 

74.879 

42,306 

33.559 

109.155 

110,400 

35,406 

108,217 

131,537 

41. 131 

23,393 

27,559 

16,098 

8,753 

9,195 

6,972 

4.343 

6,679 

10.860 

14,061 

263 

6,977 


78 

42 

99 

76 

13 

00 

33 

89 

55 

66 

31 

16 

75 

78 

61 

98 

93 

35 

39 

36 

54 

86 

96 

91 

73 

89 

69 

21 

31 

05 

00 

61 

63 

30 

601 

07 

99 

40| 

021 

10 

93 

11 

94 

02 

76 

74 

25 

61 


•47.638 
15.333 
13,910 
365.666 
19.230 
63.336 
1,014,318 
35,934 
313,330 
6.301 
83,091 
47.731 
18.085 
13,937 
11,555 
43,417 
5,297 
177, 751 
95.473 
93,896 
343,968 
50.139 
55,543 
119.218 
49.078 
50,168 
95,674 
13,403 
23,133 
55,468 
39,937 
91,551 
9,593 
31,490 
26.711 
16.133 
10.637 
12,389 
9.054 
411 
954 
1,134 
205 
1,029 
2,667 
4,666 


I 


56 

10 

41 

02 

75 

92 

70 

56 

37 

S3 

18 

39 

56 

90 

02; 

74 

15 

99 

49 

76 

94 

72 

90 

47 

99* 

79 

86 

50 

51 

7fi 

53 

90, 

12 
41 

61 

31 

47 

63{ 
651 
15 
50 
50 
00 
35 
36 
50 


•8,999  80 
5,468  34 


lis,  759  26 
13,344  59 
17. 743  15 

466.458  99 
30. 133  83 

930,378  46 

8,978  57 

58, 403  95 

10, 186  69 


94,063  91 
93,904  25 
VJ,708  97 
106, 939  96 
91, 957  75 
41  00 
64,309  96 
95,561  99 
17, 900  43 


34, 910  94 
'95*095*94 


115, 545  54       29, 332  58 


5.  703, 978  77  3, 549, 029  61 1, 419, 775  13 
*    I I 


•33. 177  12 

16, 617  69 

16, 149  79 

131, 538  25 

6,469  11 

38,643  80 

361,810  15 

33,600  34 

165, 715  65 

7. 1B9  45 

36,885  43 

34, 783  81 

18, 419  61 

33. 414  85 

15,808  53 

44,374  93 

6,  841  46 

151, 570  81 

57,941  17 

87, 456  01 

305,984  42 

50,466  36 

131, 934  63 

130, 410  36 

41. 567  57 

67.663  87 

31, 104  03 

32,327  63 

8,949  58 

15, 651  87 

20.439  02 

53,100  92 

2, 346  70 

46,771  86 

44, 866  42 

69,799  96 

2,636  51 

6.206  41 

916  24 

7  67 

eSfi  12 

290  00 


a 

o 

s  ^ 


5 


94  00 


•168, 164  54 
70,306  41 
119, 539  07 
977,955  43 
94,519  15 
141, 577  79 
934,386  73 
131, 745  44 

694. 918  96 
93,653  34 

989,049  75 
361,306  79 

94,649  93 
169, 604  72 
151, 509  30 
914, 514  93 
189,565  31 
929,949  56 
479.380  11 
371,336  96 
635,448  65 
995,745  13 
433,943  56 
560,803  32, 
967, 461  92 
918. 383  65 
939,361  86 
906.903  99 
300, 713  54 
241, 957  55 
616, 608  79 
8B8. 467  95 

90, 676  15 
925,994  67 
333, 162  72 
351,599  32 
165, 547  06 
177, 293  96 
370, 772  24 

316. 919  72 
170, 965  71 

26,376  82 
74, 143  26 

103, 190  71 
11,225  10! 

192, 672  00> 


ti 
o 

a 

M 

I 


O  " 


I 


u 


53, 286  71 


•403. 975  80 
209,247  06 
255,532  96 

1,140,796  74 

99.287  73 

416, 178  66 

3,443,128  20 
379,278  08 

1,897,903  19 
65.446  15 
536,504  53 
571,945  74 
160. 154  15 
383,939  25 
223.731  46 
390.308  67 
217, 114  85 

1,751,277  94 
905, 466  41 
800,601  06 

3,027,360  33 
621, 114  81 
866, 475  35 

1, 077. 765  22 
494,500  50 
439,681  63 
357. 724  46 
315,611  63 
363,  402  94 
360,641  17 
778, 630  34 

1, 166, 707  32 

126. 933  79 

406, 474  36 

536,286  55 

476, 652  96 

201,216  03 

223. 451  60 

396, 841  35 

326. 090  64 

161. 803  26 

34, 775  43 

76.694  20 

110. 993  D8 

24, 773  12 

141, 802  24 

262  25 

205. 144  44 


.  0  o< 


•18, 374 

"'so.'osi' 


81 


96 


3,300 
103,856 
818, 718 

60.076 
117.648 

79,998 

84,343 
166,059 
334.749 
113,003 
145,504 
900,683 

77,758 
330,034 
964,756 
139,053 
136,430 
173,738 
155,587 
373,350 
145, 463 
478,625 
567,513 

66.400 
126,008 
349. 467 
309.325 
145, 047 
141, 590 
346,566 
312, 941 
162,742 

90.461 

70.438 

100.552 

4.753 

116, 748 

206 

62,313 


£ 


B 


37 
06 
61 
91 
53 
74 
90 
60 
11 
65 
83 
59 
76 
59 
56 
52 
61 
60 
96 
01 
21 
10 
26 
36 
66 
69 
79 
44 
59 
65 
22 
36 
41 
07 
60 
27 
31 
36 
61 


•29, 983  83 

"'eii.' 860*27 
104. 593  04 
123, 648  97 

1, 399, 526  59 

8,058  06 

398,448  54 


3, 394, 260  84  13, 473, 555  79,20, 540, 690  14  6, 452, 277  72  2, 692, 113  30 


81,469  35   16,674  351   3,915  56 


37, 964  63    69, 343  79 


09. 343  79 


5,  725. 468  13  3, 565, 703  86  1, 423, 990  69 


9, 394, 260  64  13, 501, 530  42 26, 609, 963  936, 521, 621  51 


24, 002  76 
2, 716, 116  06 


in  the  above  statement,  vie : 

Receipts  on  acoonnt  of  dead-letters •6,208  00 

Keceipts  on  account  of  fines 3, 917  39 

Receipts  on  accOnntof  misceUfmeous 12,373  70 

Receipts  on  account  of  money-order  bnsiness 68, 584  OO 

Rxcess  of  transportation  accmed 162,799  53 

ToUJ  excess  of  expenditures  oyer  receipte 6, 086. 204  10 


6, 342, 066  73 


J.  J.  MARTIN,  Auditor. 
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No.  4. — Table  exhibiting  (he  receipts  and  expen^ura  of  ike  Poet-Office  Department  from  Jalf 

1, 1836,  to  June  30, 1873. 


Tear. 


1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1849 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1858 

1813 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1850 

1860 

1861 

1868... 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1860 

1870 

1871 

1878 

1873 

Total 


Beoeipta. 


Bevenne. 


$4,945,668 

4,838.733 

4,484,656 

4,543,581 

4,407,786 

4,  546, 849 

4,896,885 

4,937,887 

4,889,841 

3,  487, 199 

3,880,309 

4,555,811 

4, 705, 176 

5, 499, 984 

6,410,604 

5,184,996 

5,840,784 

6,855,586 

6, 648, 136 

6, 990, 881 

7, 353, 951 

7,486,799 

7,968,484 

8, 518, 067 

8,349,996 

8,899,890 

11, 163. 789 

18,438,853 

14,556,158 

14,386,986 

15,837,086 

16,998,600 

18, 344. 510 

19,778.880 

90,037,045 

81, 915, 486 

93,996,741 


81 
46 
70 
98 
87 
65 
43 
83 
80 
35 
83 
10 
88 
86 
33 
84 
70 

as 

13 
66 
76 
86 
07 
40 
40 
90 
59 
78 
70 
81 
87 
80 
78 
65 
48 
37 
57 


333,889,966  04 


Treaaory  grants. 


#488,657  00 


750,000  00 

18,500  OO 

185^000  00 


1.741, 

a.a5^ 

a.  736, 

3,114. 

3,748, 

4,596, 

4,6TO, 

3.915, 

11, 154. 

4,639. 

8. 598, 

1,007, 

749, 

3, 


444  44 

000  00 
748  96 
549  96 
881  56 
004  67 
970  71 
946  49 
167  54 
806  53 
953  71 
848  78 
960  00 
968  46 


3,991,666  67 
5,696,595  00 
5,707,115  30 
4,099,140  85 
4.186.800  00 
4.993,750  00 
5^990,475  00 


Total. 


88,778,593  87 


$4,045,668  81 

4,838,733  46 

4.484.656  70 

.4. 543, 581  99 

4.890.383  97 

4.546,849  65 

4.896.895  43 

4.837.887  83 

4. 889, 841  80 

4.-337. 199  35 

3,899,809  83 

4.680,811  10 

4,705,176  98 

5^  499, 984  86 

6, 410, 604  33 

6,99S,9n  86 

7, 495,  T94  70 

8,999,335  18 

9, 756. 678  39 

10. 689, 703  99 

11,^1. 956  43 

18, 166. 063  57 

11.684.430  56 

19. 678. 834  94 

18, 989, 109  93 

10. 898, 774  61 

18. 171. 638  31 

13.188.833  78 

14, 560. 187  16 

14,386.986  91 

19. 888, 693  54 

81. 989. 195  80 

84.051.696  09 

83,794.361  50 

S4, 163. 845  48 

96. 909, 176  37 

88, 987, 816  57 


416,668,559  91 


Expenditorea. 


$3,988.319  0 

4.430.662  21 

4. 636. 536  31 

4.718.83S«4 

4,49a.587G 

5.674.7S1  ;• 

4,374,153  71 

4. 896. 519  71 

4.390.731  m 

4.0761,696  91 

3.919L5«i1« 

4.396.856  3: 

<479t0«  n 

5,818.953  43 

6.818,401  S)< 

7, 168. 439  M 

7. 98^  736  S» 

6,5n.4»4B 

9.968.369 

10.40Sv986  3e 

11,908.057  S 

19;  78^  470  fit 

11,438.66)0 

19. 176. 609  19 

13.606.79  II 

11.185,364  U 

11.314.906  «4 

18.644,796  91 

13.6H78S8I' 

15. 358. 679  31 

19.835^483  46 

9^7301599  6} 

83.6661131  H 

83^668,8370 

94. 360;  164  « 

86.658.199  31 

99.08i9CS<7 

415^038.365  61 


J.  J.  MAKTIN. 


Office  of  trb  Auditor  of  thb  Trbasubt 

FOB  THE  Post-Officb  Dkbastuxstt,  October  80, 1873. 


No.  5. — Statement  in  detail  of  miaoeUaneouB  payments  made  hif  the  Post-Office  Dfpartwsmt 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1873,  eAibiting  the  sums  placed  to  the  credit  of  post- 
masters and  others,  and  charged  to  miscellaneous  account. 


Date. 


1878. 
Not.    6 


6 

6 

Dec     4 

18 

24 


To  whom  allowed. 


For  what  ol^ect 


I 


6.  V.  Seward  . . 
C.  O.  Shepard. . 
W.  P.  Mangam 

A.  C.  Foots 

P.Puraell 

W.  F.  Proaser. . 


United  Statei  oonsnl-general.  ShanRbal.  China,  for 

raesaenger.  labor,  rent,  and  miaoeilaneona  items 

fh>m  Jnly  1  to  Deoember  31. 1871. 
United  States  oonsnl  and  postal  aKont,  Kana^wa, 

Japan,  for  rent  of  oflloe  and  misoeUaneoos  iteais 

in  the  1st  and  9d  qnartera,  1873. 
United  States  oonsal  and  postal  agent.  Nagasaki. 

Jamio.  for  printing  and  other  miseellaneona  items 

to  June  30.  1878. 
Late  postmaster,  Belknap,  Iowa,  for  expenses  in- 

cnrred  in  taking  charge  of  the  poaVoffice  at 

Brown's  Mills,  Iowa. 
Late  postmaster,  Wilkesharre.  Pa.,  for  light,  ftiel, 

and  rent  in  the  3d  and  4th  qnartera,  1868,  and  Ist 

quarter,  1869.    ^ 
PoAtmaater,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  stationery  in  the 

3<1  quarter,  1873. 


$510  9 
789  63 

15  t; 
46r 

1€6£ 
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No.  5. — Siaiement  of  nwtcellaneouB  prnfmenU  made  by  the  Departmentf  ^c. — Continued. 


Dftte. 


1872. 
Deo.  27 

1873. 
Jan.     3 


8 
16 

23 

27 
27 

Mar.    3 
5 

7 

10 
11 

6 
15 
20 
20 
21 

28 
28 

31 

31 

31 

May  16 

19 

23 

28 

Jane  6 
10 
11 

23 
J'oly    1 

7 
10 


To  whom  allowed. 


T.  B.  Rickey 
W.K.  HaU.. 


Ellen  Sandieraon 
C.  O.  Phepard... 


D.  W.  Magee 
H.  A.  Bniner 
H.  A.  JarrlB. 


E.  Frank 

James  Low,  Jr 
C.  O.  Shepard. 


TV.  T.  Clark  . 
S.  J.  Castello 


W.  Wallace. 
J.  B.  Storer. 
C.E.  Carr .. 
G.Httgonin. 
J.  Bathbnn . 


J.  H.  Shimmons 
David  Brown  . . . 


L.  M.  Haverstick 
6.  E.  Goodrich. . . 
J.  C.  Douglass . . . 
RPeysert 


C.  J.Kogers  . 

a  p.  Barber . 
S.  P.  Gambia 

a  a  Dunbar 
J.  B.  Howe . . 
G.  F.  Seward 


D.  "Wells 

Rebecca  Fralloy. 
J.  H.  Shimmons . 
J.G.Tracy 


For  what  object. 


Postmaster,  Sslero,  Oreg.,  for  faol  and  rent  in  the 
3d  qnarter,  1872. 

Postmaster.  Colnmbns,  Ky.,  for  amount  paid  for 
telegraphing  in  reference  to  registered  matter  on 
Noyomoer  29  and  December  23, 1872. 

Postmaster,  Springfield,  Ohio,  for  rent  of  offloe  in 
the  3d  quarter,  1872. 

United  States  consul  and  postal  agent.  Kanaeawa, 
•Japan,  for  messenger  hire,  rent  of  offloe,  ana  mis* 
ceUaneous  items  in  the  3d  quarter.  1872. 

Postmaster,  Peoria,  III.,  for  rent  of  office  for  the 
month  of  January,  1873. 

Postmaster,  Albion,  N.  Y.,  for  advertising  arrtral 
and  departure  of  mails  in  the  3d  quarter,  1872. 

Postmaster,  Cortland  Village,  N.  Y.,  for  advertis- 
ing arrival  and  departure  of  mails  in  the  3d  quar- 
ter, 1872. 

Postmaster,  Emporia,  Sans.,  for  rent  of  office  in  the 
4th  quarter.  1672. 

Postmaster,  Suspeusion  Bridge,  K.  Y.,  for  miscel- 
laneous items  in  the  4th  quarter,  1872. 

United  States  consul  and  postal  agent,  Kanagawa, 
Japan,  for  messenger  hire,  rent,  and  miscellane- 
ons  items  in  the  4tn  quarter,  1872. 

Postmaster,  Galveston,  Tex.,  for  miscellaneous 
items  in  the  4th  quarter,  1872. 

Postmaster,  Katohez,  Miss.,  for  light,  fuel,  and  mis- 
cellaneous items  in  the  3d  and  nh  quarters,  1869, 
and  the  1st  and  2d  quarters,  1870. 

Postmaster,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  for  light,  ftiel,  and 
miscellaneous  items  in  the  4th  quarter,  1872. 

Postmaster,  Akron,  Ohio,  for  rent  in  the  4th  quar- 
ter, 1872. 

Postmaster,  Gal^sburgh,  lU.,  for  light,  fuel,  and 
miscellaneous  items  In  3d  and  4th  quarters,  1872. 

Postmaster,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  for  prinUng  in  the  3d 
and  miscellaneous  items  in  the  4th  quarter,  1872. 

Postmaster,  Elktun,  Ky.,  for  expenses  incurred  in 
irge  of  and 
Pilot  ^nob,Ky. 

Postmaster,  Lawrence,  Eans.,  for  light  and  rent  in 
the  3d  and  4th  quarters,  1872. 

Postmaster,  If ebraska  Citv,  Kebr..  for  fuel,  rent, 
and  miscellaneous  items  in  the  3a  and  4th  quar- 
ters,  1872. 

Postmaster,  Bock  Island,  Dl.,  for  rent  in  the  4th 
quarter,  1872. 

Postmaster,  Fitchburgh,  Mass.,  for  rent  in  the  4th 
quarter,  1872. 

Postmaster,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  for  rent  in  the  3d  and 
4th  quarters,  1872. 

Postmaster,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  for  light,  fuel,  rent,  and 
miscellaneous  items  in  the  3d  and  4th  quarters, 
1872,  and  1st  quarter,  1873. 

Postmaster,  Rafeigh,  N.  C,  for  light,  fuel,  and  mis- 
cellaneous items  in  the  4th  qutfter,  1872,  and  1st 
quarter,  1873. 

Postmaster,  Danville,  Sy.,  for  light,  fdal,  and  rent 
in  the  first  quarter,  1873. 

Postmaster,  San  Autonio,  Tex.,  for  advertising  ar- 
rival and  departure  of  mails  in  the  1st  quarter, 
1873. 

Late  postmaster,  Taunton,  Mass..  for  light  and  fhel 
in  the  1st  quarter,  1873. 

Postmaster,  Oil  City,  Pa.,  for  miscellaneous  items 
in  the  1st  quarter,  1873. 

United  States  consul-general  and  postal  agent, 
Shanghai,  China,  for  messenger  hire,  rent  of  of- 
fice, and  miscellaneous  items  from  January  1  to 
June  30, 1872. 

Postmaster,  Paterson,  K.  J.,  for  light  in  the  4th 
quarter,  1872,  and  Ist  quarter,  1873. 

Postmaster,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  for  rent  in  the  Ist 
qimrter,  1873. 

Postmaster,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  for  light  and  rent  In 
the  Ist  quarter,  1873. 

Postmaster,  Houston,  Tex.,  for  light,  fbel.  and  mis- 
cellaneous items  in  the  4th  quarter,  1872,  and  1st 
quarter,  1873. 


taking  charge  of  and  closing  the  poat-offioe  at 
iK: 


Amount. 

$112  50 

1  70 

50  00 

294  23 

83  33 

800 

600 

125  00 

750 

453  79 

154  20 

16  20 

44  57 

50  00 

107  57 

138  30 

400 

237  73 

72  15 

99  92 

87  82 

138  46 

161  99 

72  15 


60  00 

15  00 

29  50 

29  50 

460  23 

33  60 

16  66 

131  00 

159  45 
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Amounts  paid  hf  the  Department  an  warrantej  ^.—Continued. 


Dftte. 


1873. 
Feb.  35 


25 
Mar.  10 
•         11 

13 

17 
26 

27 

April  10 

11 

13 

15 

34 

26 

May    3 
13 

17 
83 
27 

28 
31 
Jane  12 
13 
16 
16 
16 
16 
85 

30 

July    8 

8 
14 


To  whom  allowed. 


G.  D.  ChMioweth 

Wells  &  Wilbur 

D.H.  Starbnck 

W.D.Donnton 

6.  D.  Cbenoweth 

D.MoCleUand 

G.  D.  Cheooweth 

William  Patrick 

W.D.  Doonton 

G.H.Reay 

G.  D.  Cbenoweth 

James  White 

Fairbanks  ik  Co 

G.  D.  Cbenoweth 

W.D.  Donnton 

G.  D.  Cbenoweth 

G.  T.  Swann 

National  Bank-Note  Com 

pany. 
G.  D.  Cbenoweth 

William  Billings 

W.D.  Donnton 

G.  D.  Cbenoweth 

A.S.Gray 

L.  0.  Sterns 

John  A.  Moore 

J.  D.  Haines 

F.  L.  Withanp 

G.  D.  Cbenoweth 

National  Bank  Note  Com< 
pany. 

George  H.Beay 

H.P.  Farron 

Gould,  Pearce^Co 


For  what  object. 


Washington,  D.  C,  for  inoidental  expenses  inenzred 
in  the  preparation  and  pnblioation  of  post-route 
maps,  including  the  salaries  of  assistantB  to  the 
topographer  for  February,  1873. 

Boston,  Mass.,  5,088  pounds  eotton  twine  fomisbed 
the  Department  during  the  1st  quarter,  1873. 

United  States  district  attorney.  North  Carolina, 
for  fees  in  two  post^ffioe  casM. 

Philadelpbia,  Pa.,  for  5,000  pounds  hemp  twine  for- 
nishea  the  Department  in  the  1st  quarter,  1873. 

Washington,  D.  C,  for  salaries  of  assistants  to  the 
topographer  for  the  half  month  ended  Mamh  IS^ 
1873. 

Washington,  D.  C,  for  engraring  plates  fivr  pest- 
route  maps. 

Waahington,  D.  C,  for  inoidental  expenses inenrred 
in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  poet-route 
maps,  including  the  salaries  of  assistants  to  the 
topographer  for  March,  1873. 

ITnited  States  district  attorney,  Saint  LonJa,  Mo., 
for  fees  in  two  post-office  oases. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  5,000  pounds  hemp  twine  fur- 
nished the  Department  in  April,  1673. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  dead-letter  enyelopes  furnished 
the  Department  in  the  1st  quarter,  1873. 

Washington,  D.  C,  for  salaries  of  the  assistants  to 
the  topographer  for  the  half  month  ended  April 
15.1873. 

Attorney  for  George  F.  Nesbitt,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
for  official  enyelopes  furnished  the  Department 
during  the  1st  quarter,  1873. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  600  letter-balances  fnmidied 
the  Department  in  April.  1873. 

Washington,  D.  C,  for  inciaental  expenses  iBoorred 
in  the  preparation  and  pnblioation  of  poet-ronte 
maps,  inoludittg  the  salaries  of  assistants  to  the 
topographer  for  the  month  of  AprO,  1873. 

PbiUkfolpDiat  Pa.,  for  5,000  pounds  hemp  twine  for' 
nishea  the  Department  in  theSd  quarter,  1873. 

Washington,  D.  C,  for  salaries  of  assistants  to  the 
topographer  for  the  half  month  ended  May  15, 
1873. 

Clerk  United  States  circuit  court,  Jackson,  Miss., 
for  fees  in  sundry  post-office  cases. 

New  York,  N.  Y..  for  paper,  printing,  numberiag, 
and  bindingwarrRnts. 

Washington,  I>.  C,  for  inoidental  expenses  incurred 
in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  post-routs 
maps,  including  salaries  of  assistants  to  the  to- 
pographer for  we  month  of  May,  1873. 

Deputy  United  States  marshal,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, for  fee  in  one  case. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  5,000  pounds  of  hemp  twine 
furnished  the  Department  in  May,  1873. 

Washington,  D.  C,  for  salaries  of  assistants  to  the 
topographerfor  the  half  month  ended  June  15, 1873L 

Unitea  States  marshal,  Harrisonbnrgh,  Va.,  for  fee 
in  <me  case. 

Attorney  at  law.  Baker  City,  Oreg.,  for  fee  in  sun- 
dry post-offices  cases. 

Attorney  at  law,  North  Carolina,  for  fee  in  one  post^ 
office  case. 

Attorney  at  law.  Baker  City,  Oreg.,  for  fee  in  one 
post-office  case. 

Attorney  at  law,  Bichland,  Mo.,  for  fee  in  one  post- 
office  case. 

Washington,  D.  C,  for  incidental  expenses  incurred 
in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  post-ronte 
maps,  including  the  salaries  of  assistants  to  the 
topographer  for  the  month  of  June,  1873. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  paper  and  printing  5,100  im- 
pressions and  numbering  and  binding  5,000  im- 
presiions  of  drafts  in  20  books. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  dead-letter  envelopee  fur- 
nished the  Department  in  the  2d  quarter,  1873. 

United  States  district  attorney,  Sarannah,  Ga.,  for 
fees  in  sundry  post-office  cases. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  7,146  pounds  cotton  twine  ftir- 
uished  the  Department  during  the  2d  quarter,  1873. 


II,  045  a 


1,S19  4S 

4000 

824M 

560(10 

2,788  32 

999  67 

90  00 
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454  96 
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1,099  00 

7WI7 

724  00 

590  00 

940 

190  00 

869  31 
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794  00 

57S00 

1618 

550  00 
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190  00 

25  00 

672  64 
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80  00 
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AmouniBpaid  hy  <Ae  Department  <m  warranU,  ^e. — Continued. 


Bate. 


To  whom  allowed. 


1873. 
27oT.  tt    WeUa&WUbor 

S3    W.  D.  Bonnton 

S3    J.  P.  Soothworth 

56  6.  D.  Ohenoweih 

Deo.     4    B.B.LiiiM 

9    Morriaon  AiS'anner 

9  B.  W.  Wiahard  and  J.  W. 

Toomer. 
9     W.D.I^raiee 

11     O.  D.  CheDoweth 

19   do 

83     RliV.Hugfaea * 

57  W.D.DoiiniOD 

27    I^airlNRiks  &  Co 

S7    C.A.Newoomb , 

27  A.&Krekel 

1873. 

Jau.     8    J.&Botaford 

3  H.BUbee,Jr 

4  Ifatioiial  Baiftk-Xote  Com- 

pAny. 
11     O.D.Chenoweth 

16    KP.Jacobflon 

16    &  Conant 

16    B.W.W0II8 

16    J.H.Pierc6 

21     aF.Keabitt 

21     6.  H.  Beay..ji^ 

81     W.  D.  Dounton 

81     Thomas  F.  Parnell 

39    S.B.Saw7er 

29    L.  D.Latimer 

89    TheodoreMoffly 

28  G.  D.  Chenoweth 

31     MorriBon  &.  Fiurmer 

Feb.     4    WensAWilbm* 

13    C.A.Newoomb 

13    O.D.Chenoweth 


For  what  otijeot. 


BoBton«  Mass.,  for  10,000  ponndB  ootton  twine  (Air- 
Bished  the  DepartmentaariDg  the  4th  quarter,  1873. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ibr  5,000  pounds  hemp  twine  fur- 
nished the  Department  in  the  4th  quarter,  1872. 

United  States  attorney,  Mobile,  Ala.,  for  fee  in  one 
postK^ce  case. 

Washington,  D.  C,  fbr  adyances  to  pay  salaries  of 
assistants  to  the  topographer  for  Kovember,  1873. 

Wasliinston,  D.  C,  for  expenses  incurred  in  tfar- 
eUng  from  Washington  to  New  York  and  return, 
by  order  Postmaster-GeneraL 

Monroe,  La.,  for  fee  as  attorney  in  two  post-offioe 
oases. 

Dardanelle,  Ark.,  for  fee  as  attlomeya  in  two  post* 
office  cases. 

Okolona,  Miss.,  far  fee  as  attorney  in  one  post-offioe 


Washington,  D.  C,  for  adyances  to  pay  salaries  of 
assistants  to  the  topographer  for  tne  half  month 
ended  December  15, 1873. 

Washington,  D.  C,  for  incidental  expenses  incurred 
in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  post-route 
maps,  inoluding  salaries  of  assistants  to  the  topo- 
grapher for  Deosmber,  1873. 

United  States  attorney,  western  district  of  Vir- 
ginia, fOT  fees  in  three  post-office  oases. 

Pmladelphia,  Pa,,  for  5,000  pounds  hemp  twine  fur- 
nished the  Department  during  the  4th  quarter, 
1873. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Ibr  100  letter-balances  furnished 
the  Department  in  4th  quarter,  1873 

United  Sutes  marshal,  SL  Louis,  Mo.,  for  fee  in  one 
post-office  case. 

Clerk  United  States  district  court,  Jefferson  City, 
Ma,  for  fee  in  one  post-office  case. 

United  States  attorney,  Mo.,  for  fee  in  one  post- 
office  case. 

United  States  district  attorney,  JacksonyHle,  Fla., 
for  fees  in  four  post-office  cases. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  printing,  numbering,  and 
binding  blanks  ftn-  dratts. 

Washin^n,  D.  C,  for  salaries  of  assistants  to  the 
topographer  for  the  half  month  ended  January 
15, 1873. 

United  States  district  attorney,  Jackson,  Miss.,  for 
fees  in  sundry  post-office  cases. 

United  States  marshal,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  for  fees 
in  six  post-office  cases. 

Clerk  United  States  district  court,  Axixona,  for  fee 
in  one  case. 

United  States  marshal,  Oxford,  Miss.,  for  fees  in 
sundry  post-office  cases. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  official  enyelopes  fiunished 
the  Department  in  the  4th  quarter,  1873. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  dead-letter  enrelopes  fur- 
nished the  Department  during  the  4th  quarter, 
1873. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  5,000  pounds  hemp  twine  Air- 
nisbed  the  Department  during  January,  1873. 

United  States  marshal,  Tyler,  Tex.,  for  fees  in  son- 
dry  post-office  cases. 

Clerk  United  States  circuit  court,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  for  fees  in  sundry  post-office  cases. 

United  States  district  attorney,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
for  fees  in  three  post^ffice  cases. 

Clerk  United  States  district  court,  Montana,  fbr 
fee  in  one  post-offioe  case. 

Washington.  D.  C,  for  incidental  expenses  incurred 
in  the  prepan^on  and  publication  of  post-route 
maps,  including  the  sahuies  of  assistants  to  the 
top<^apher  for  the  month  of  January,  1873. 

Monroe,  La.,  for  services  as  attorneys  in  one  post- 
office  case. 

Boston,  Mass.,  for  10,000  pounds  cotton  twine  fur* 
nished  the  Department  in  January,  1873. 

United  States  marshal.  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  for  fees 
in  throe  ]>ost-office  oases. 

Washington,  D.  C,  for  salaries  of  assistants  to  the 
topo^rraphcr  for  the  half  month  ended  February 
15, 1873. 


Amount 

•2,986  00 

824  00 

10  00 

663  68 

54  (^ 

800  00 

200  00 

35  00 

535  00 

1,383  05 


60  00 

824  00 

385  00 

16  08 

14  30 

2000' 

80  00 

570  00 

597  01 

85  00 

121  13 

8  65 

328  53 

6,720  87 

492  80 

824  00 

184  06 

16  50 

50  00 

1  70 

871  63 

150  00 

2,986  00 

49  50 

572  00 
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Amounts  paid  by  the  D^paWmejit  on  drofls  and  ehargod  to  mitoeUoaMOM  acennt 


Date. 


To  whom  alloired. 


1878. 
Qot.    IS 

36 

Not.  91 

S9 

Deo.    S 

1873. 
Jan.     S 

S 

16 

16 

'S9 

S4 
S4 
31 
Feb.  4 
13 
13 
13 
90 
35 

Mar.  10 
17 
90 
85 
97 

Apr.    1 


15 
93 
36 
May  9 
13 

13 

13 

June    9 


Waner  M.  Batoman. 

N.J.Biddiok 

A.&MitoheU 

H.H.  Wells 

S.  K.  Harrington 

William  Speoce 


Wells  &Wilbar 

H.H.  Harrison 

£.  B.  Campbell 

M.  F.  Pleasants 

Morgan  Enrelope  Companj* 


Isaac  C.  Mills 

J.H.Fieroe 

W.A.B.TIsdale... 
Frank  E.  Wright.. 
W.F.Sapp 

O.B.Hm 

G.W.Wells 

J.A.Minnis 

Gould,  Pearce  Ss,  Co 


Nelson  Tmsler 

J.£.Townsend 

George  Andrews 

Blaford  Wilson 

Morgan  Envelope  Company. 
G  oold,  Pearce  4i  Co , 


Morgan  Envelq^  Company. 


A.Mardock 

H.H.  Wells,  jr 

Z.E.  Thomas .'. 

J.  P.  Sonthworth  . . . 
CGoold*  Pearce  &  Co 


J.Riddick 

H.  P.  Farrow  - . 
D.  W.  Houston 


16  I  A.  J.  Hess. 


For  what  o1^)eot 


July   14  '  M.  F.  PleasDsts 


United  States  attorney,  Cincinnati,  OklOk  Ibr  feesfta 

two  poet  ofiloe  cases. 
Clerk  United  Statss  drcoit  oonrt»  Baleigh,  N.  C. 

for  fee  in  one  post-office  case. 
Clerk  United  States  district  ooort,  Elisabeth,  X.  J., 

for  fee  in  one  poat^iffioe  csso. 
United  States  attorney,  Bichmond,  Ya.,  for  fees  In 

sundry  pooUottce  cases. 
United  States  attorney,  Little  Bock,  Ark.,  for  foes 

in  two  poet-dBce  oases. 
United  States  marshal,  Nashxille,  Tenn.^  for  fc 

in  two  post-ollice  cases. 


691 

8  tS 


Boston,  Mass.,  for  10,000  pounds  cotton  twine  fur- 
nished the  l)epartment. 
United  States  attorney.  KashTiUe,  Tenn.,  for  fees 

in  four  post'Offiee  nascio 
Clerk  United  SUtes  oonrt^  KashvilJe,  Tenn.,  for 

fees  in  three  postH>ffice  cases. 
Clerk  United  States  circuit  court,  Bichmond,  Ya., 

for  fees  in  sundry  post-office  cases. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  for  registered  package  envelopes 

furnished  the  Department  during  the  4th quarter, 

1879. 
United  States  marshal,  Little  Bock,  Ark^  for  foes 

in  two  post-office  cases. 
United  StAtes  marshal,  Oxford,  Miss.,  for  fee  in  oae 

post-office  case. 
Clerk  United  States  district  oourt,Fort  Smith.  Azk^ 

for  fee  in  one  post-office  case. 
Clerk  United  States  oourt,  Little  Bock,  Ark.,  for 

fees  in  two  post-office  cases. 
United  States  district  attorney.  Council  BluA, 

Iowa,  for  fees  in  sundry  postromce  esses. 
Clerk  United  SUtes  district  court,  Oxfwd,  Miaa., 

for  fees  in  sundry  postoffloe  oases. 
United  States  district  attorney.  Holly  Springi. 

Miaa.,  for  fees  in  three  poet-office  cases. 
United  States  attoraey.  Middle  Alabama,  for  foes  in 

sundry  postKiffioe  cases. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  10,000  pounds  cotton  twine  fnr^ 

nished  the  Department  during  the  1st  quarter, 

1873. 
United  States  attorney,  Indiana,  for  foes  in  two 

nost^fiSce  cases 
Clerk  United  States  district  court,  JacksoaTille, 

Fla..  for  fees  in  sundry  post-(Mffloe  cases. 
United  States  district  attorney,  KnozviUe,  Tenn.. 

for  fee  in  one  ease. 
United  SUtes  district  attorney,  Springfield,  HL,  for 

feee  in  sundry  poat'Offioe  cases. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  for  registered  package  envelepas 

furnished  the  Depsrtmont. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  10,000  pounds  ootton  twine  for- 

nished  the  Deputment  during  the  1st  quarter. 

1873. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  for  registered  package  SBvelepes 

furnished  the  Department  during  the  1st  qnartar, 

isrj. 

Late  United  States  marshal,  Pittsburgh,  Pa^  fer 

fees  in  two  postoffice  cases. 
United  SUtes  attorney,  Bichmond,  Ta.,  for  foes  in 

sundry  post-office  cases. 
United  States  marshal,  HuuUrille.  Ala.,  for  fee  in 

one  nost-offloe  case. 
Unitea  States  district  attorney  for  Alabama,  for 

fee  in  one  case. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  10,000  pounds  cotton  twine  ftir- 

nished  the  Department  during  the  9d  quarter, 

1873. 
Clerk  United  SUtes  circuit  court,  Bsleigh,  X.  C, 

for  fees  in  two  post-offioe  cases. 
United  SUtes  district  attorney,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for 

fees  in  three  post-offioe  cases. 
Late  United  SUtes  marshal,  Learenworth,  Kans.. 

for  fees  in  sundry  postH>ffice  cases. 
Attorney  at  law,  Columbus.  Ky..  for  proseenting 

case  of  United  SUtes  m.  Bobert  Sherels,  postal 

clerk. 
Clerk  United  SUtes  circuit  court,  Bichmond,  Vs., 

for  fees  in  sundry  post-office  cases. 
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AmounU  paid  hy  the  Department  on  drttfUf  ^o. — CoDtinued. 


Date. 


To  whom  allowed. 


1873. 
July  U 

14 

14 

17 

18 

86 
Aug.  30 
Sept  19 


For  what  ol^ect. 


G.B.mu 

A.  M.  Hughes. 
J.  H.  Pierce . . . 
J.M.Tomeiiy. 

A.  Sterling,  jr. 

N.  Trnsler 

S.  W.Barber.. 
S-B-Qamphell 


Clerk  United  States  district  court,  Oxford,  Hiss., 

for  fees  in  sundry  post-office  cases. 
United  States  attorney,  Tenn.,  for  fees  in  two  post* 

office  oases. 
United  States  marshal,  Oxford,  Hiss.,  for  fees  in 

sundry  post-office  cases. 
I^ate  United  States  malrshal,  Tenn.,  for  fees  in  case 

of  United  States  v«.  M.  C.  Galloway,  Lite  post- 
master at  Memphis,  Tenn. 
United  States  attorney,  Muyland,  for  fees  in  the 

case  of  United  States  v«.  WiUJam  J.  Norris,  late 

postmaster  at  Great  Mills,  Md. 
United  States  district  attorney,  Indiana,  for  fees  in 

sundry  post>office  cases. 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  expenses  incurred  while  trav* 

eling  on  business  for  the  Post-Office  I>6]Dartment. 
Clerk  United  States  circuit  court,  Kashvule,  Tenn., 

for  fees  In  sundxy  post-office  cases. 


Amount. 


157  S9 
40  00 

.  74  86 

158  00 

SO  00 

30  00 
33  50 
17  95 


Amount  dllawed  to  the poBtmasters  at  ike  principal  offices  of  ihe  United Siatee  for  inoidentdl 
expenaea  ofeuch  offices  actiMlly  and  necessarily  incurred^  such  as  rent,  fuel j  stationery ,  lights, 
office-repairs,  printing,  gas-fixtures,  j'c. 

Third  quarter,  1872 $108,271  32 

Foarth  quarter,  1872 118,525  56 

First  quarter,  1873 126,617  33 

Second  quarter,  1873 145,377  U 

Total 498,791  32 

Amount  paid  to  postmasters  and  others 8,094  88 

Amount  paid  by  warrants 125,622  95 

Amount  paid  by  drafts 38,432  45 

Total 670,941  60 

Deduct  amounts  charged  to  postmasters  for  over-credits 1, 050  90 

Amount  actually  paid  and  charged  to  miscellaneous  account 669, 890  70 

J.  J.  MARTIN, 

Auditor, 
Office  of  THB^AuDrron  of  the  Trbasurt 

FOR  THE  Post-Offick  DEPARTMENT,  Octoher  20,  1873. 
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212         REPORT  OF  THE  POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

No.  7. — Statement  of  the  receipts  and  dUhursemenis  of  the  money-order  office  for  the  fiscal 

year  ended  June  30, 1873. 

RECEIPTS. 

# 

Balance  in  hands  of  postmasters  Jane  30, 1872 $1, 098, 535  63 

Amount  received  for  money-orders  issaed 57,516,214  69 

Amount  received  for  fees 354,602  25 

Amount  received  for  premiums,  &c 214  41 

Amount  received  for  deposits  and  drains 46,889,851  ^^ 

Amount  due  postmasters 3,468  03 

Amount  transferred  from  postage-fund 547,657  23 

Amount  transferred  from  Swiss  fund 80,022  27 

Amount  transferred  from  British  fund i 1,233,037  06 

Amount  transferred  from  German  fund 295, 335  1^ 

110,018,938  4:) 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Amount  of  money-orders  paid .'. $56,900,351  23 

Amount  of  money -orders  repaid 394, 661  04 

Amount  transferred  to  postage-fund 730,373  45 

Amount  transferred  to  Swiss  fund 67, 028  33 

Amount  transferred  to  British  fund 1,207,542  13 

Amount  transferred  to  German  fund 222,679  73 

Amount  deposited  at  first-class  offices 48,974,503  2>? 

Amount  paid  for  incidental  expenses 28,304  08 

Amount  paid  for  clerk-hire  ana  commissions .* 257, 928  .V^ 

Miscellaneous  items 4,685  €9 

Balance  in  hands  of  postmasters  June  30, 1873 1,230,880  91 

110,016,938  45 

J.  J.  MARTIN, 

Audilor. 
Office  ok  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  THE  Post-Office  Depjirtment,  October  20,  1873. 


No.  8. — Statement  of  revenue  accrued  to  the  money-order  office  for  the  fitcal  year  ended  Jnut 

30,  1873. 

Total  amount  of  fees  received $354,602  25 

Total  amount  of  premiums,  &c 214  41 

354, 816  66 

Commissions  and  clerk-hire $257,928  58 

Lost  remittances 4,345  56 

Bad  debts 957  20 

Incidental  expenses 23,001  !12 

Net  revenue 68,584  00 

354, 816  66 

J.  J.  MARTIN, 

AudiUfr. 

Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

for  the  Post-Office  Department,  October  20,  1873. 
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No.  10. — Stalenient  of  receipts  and  dishursementa  of  the  money-order  office  irith  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  bands  of  postmasters  Jnne  30, 1872 $6, 474  25 

Amount  of  orders  issued 1,3(54,476  32 

Amount  of  fees  received 40, 504  25 

Amount  transferred  to  domestic  fund 1, 207, 542  13 

Balance  due  postmasters 241  32 

2, 619, 238  27 

DISBUKSEMEXTS. 

Amount  of  orders  paid $215, 087  61 

Amount  of  orders  repaid 4, 335  63 

Amount  transferred  to  domestic  fund 1,233,037  08 

Amount  paid  United  Kingdom 1,131,684  00 

Amount  paid  for  incidental  expenses 629  40 

Amount  paid  for  commissions  and  clork-bire 14,857  78 

Miscellaneous  items 152  04 

Balance  in  hands  of  postmasters  June  30,  1873 19, 454  73 

2, 619, 238  27 

J.  J.  MARTIN, 

Auditor. 
Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  the  Post-Office  Department,  October  20,  1873. 


No.  11. — Statement  of  revenue  accrued  on  money-order  transactions  icith  the  Kingdom  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 

Balance  in  hands  of  postmasters  Jnne  30,  1872 S6, 474  25 

Excess  of  transfers  to  domestic  money -order  fund 142, 787  87 

149, 262  12 

Amounts  paid  London  office — 

July9,  1872 835,551  98 

July25,  1872 35,981  99 

August  29, 1872 16,459  68 

December  23,  1872 37,946  55 

125, 940  20 
Net  revenue 23,321  92 

149,262  12 

J.  J.  MARTIN, 

J  uditor. 
Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

for  the  Post-Office  Department,  October  20,  1873. 

Note. — The  excess  of  $10,686.93  in  revenue  over  the  fees  received  on  orders  issued, 
after  deducting  expenses,  is  the  gain  resulting  from  the  purchase  of  bills  of  exchange. 
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No.  13. — Statement  of  receipts  and  dUhirsements  of  the  money-order  office  tcith  SicUzerJandfor 

the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1873. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  hands  of  postmasters  June  30,  1872 $2,60^4^ 

Amount  of  orders  issued 78,313  %\ 

Amount  of  fees  received 2,164  M> 

Amount  transferred  from  domestic  fund 67,0*^  33 

Amount  diie  postmasters 1  (»? 

150, 116  4*2 

DISBURSE:iIENTS. 

Amount  of  orders  paid $16,8<>9  .>^ 

Amount  of  orders  repaid 97  1^ 

Amount  transferred  to  domestic  fund 80,0*22  27 

Amount  paid  Switzerland .' 52,5&S  3*^ 

Amount  incidental  expenses 5  oo 

Amount  allowed  for  commissions  and  clerk-hire 19  36 

Miscellaneous  items 46  13 

Balance  in  hands  of  postmasters  June  30, 1873 557  4i 


Office  of  the  Auditor  op  the  Treasury 

FOR  THE  Post-Office  Department,  October  20, 1873. 


150, 116  42 
J.  J.  MARTIN,  Auditor, 


No.  14. — Statement  of  ra'enue  <iccrued  on  money-order  transactions  with  Switzerland  for  tkt 

fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 

Balance  in  hands  of  postmasters  June  30,  1873 $557  4*2 

Excess  of  transfers  to  domestic  money-order  fund 12.993  94 

13,551  36 
Amounts  paid  Switzerland : 

July  15,  1873 $19,a?7  74 

August  19, 1873 13,797  57 

August  29, 1873 10,157  71 

October  2, 1873 565  10 


« 


43,90^  Vi 
Deduct  payment  of  October  1,  1872 35,509  52 


8.396W 
Netreyenne 5,152  76 

13,  wl  36 

*  Included  in  statement  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1872. 

Note. — ^The  excess  of  $3,013.62  in  revenue  over  the  fees  receired  on  orden  issued, 
after  deducting  expenses,  is  the  gain  resulting  firam  the  purchase  of  bills  of  excbaoge. 

J.  J.  MARTIN,  Auditor. 
Office  op  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  the  Post-Office  Department,  October  20, 1873. 
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No.  16. — Statement  of  the  receipte  and  disbursements  of  the  money-order  office  with  the  Ger- 
man Empire  for  the  fractional  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 

Il£CFIPTS 

Amount  of  orders  issned $420,722  12 

Amonnt  of  fees  received 11,662  80 

Amonnt  transferred  from  domestic  fund 222,679  73 

Balance  due  postmasters 196  78 

655,261  43 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Amount  of  orders  paid $310,108  26 

Amonnt  of  orders  repaid 1,421  29 

Amount  transferred  to  domestic  fund 295,335  18 

Amount  paid  German  Empire 42,512  67 

Amount  allowed  for  commissions  and  cLerk-hire 1, 377  50 

Amount  allowed  for  incidental  expenses 316  15 

Balance  in  hands  of  postmasters  June  30, 1873 4,190  38 

655,261  43 

J.  J.  MARTIN,  Auditor. 
Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  THE  Post-Office  DEPARTMENT,  October  20,  1873. 


No.  17. — Amount  of  letter-postage  on  British   mails  received  in  and  sent  from  the  United 

States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 

RECEIVED. 


Lines.   , 


CnnardUne 

Dale,  or  Inmaa  line 

North  German  Lloyds  of  Bremen 

Canadian  line 

White  Star  line 

Liverpool  and  Great  Western   Steam 

Company 

Transient  steamers 

Total 

Amonnt  received 


Unpaid. 


$14, 346  49 

8,879  64 

6, 733  53 

1  99 

152  52 

30  74 
101  36 


30.236  27 


71, 851  27 


Unpaid  dis- 
tributed. 


$18. 430  83 

12, 708  69 

10,461  91 

11 

8  14 

16 
5  16 


41,615  00 


Paid. 


$296,202  89 


Paid  dis- 
tributed. 


$146, 992  61 
07.  882  82 
50, 912  92 
126  98 
S80  34 

5  14 
2  08 


296,202  89 


Total. 


$179, 769  93 

119,471  15 

68,108  36 

129  08 

441  00 

26  04 
108  60 


368.054  16 


SENT. 


Lines. 


Cnnard  line , 

Dale,  or  Inman  line 

Liverpool   and  Great  Western   Steam 

Company 

Hamburg  American  Packet  Company 

Canadian  line 

Wblt«  Star  line 

North  German  Lloyd,  of  Bremen , 

National  line 


Total... 
Amount  sent 


Paid. 


$538  30 


697  37 
886  98 


2,122  65 


379, 471  43 


Paid  dis* 
tributed. 


$13,800  38 
27,311  12 

162,689  67 
60,522  36 
15, 147  06 
77.001  99 
18,830  23 
898  24 


Paid 
stamps. 


$1, 147  73 


376, 201  05         1, 147  73 


Unpaid. 


$503  42 
1,902  57 

9.750  72 
5, 455  23 

556  16 
4,277  31 

913  65 
46  64 


23,405  69 


23,405  69 


Total. 


$14, 303  80 
29, 213  69 

172, 978  69 
67, 125  31 
15, 703  22 
81, 976  67 
20,630  86 
944  88 


402,877  12 


Amount  collected  in  the  United  States $451,322  70 

Amount  collected  in  the  United  Kingdom 319,608  58 

Total 770,931  28 


Exc(»M  collected  in  the  Unit<»d  StAten 131.714  19 

Increase  compared  with  last  fiscal  year 79, 823  4Jk 


Okfice  f  f  tbk  AuniTGR  OP  THE  Treasi:bt 

wn  THE  Poat-Opkicb  Dki'autmext,  October  20, 1873. 


J.  J.  MARTIN,  Auditor. 
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No.  IS.  ^Amount  of  letter-poetage  on  German  Vnion  mails  received  in  and  9ent  from  the  Umiied 

States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1^3. 


Lines. 


Cunard  line,  via  Englftnd 

Dale  line,  via  Enfflaud 

North  German  Lloyd,  of  Bremen,  via 

England 

Hambarg- American   Packet  Company, 

via  France 

North  6«rman  Lloyd,  of  Bremen,  direct 
Hamburg- American  Packet  Company, 

direct  

Baltic  Lloyd,  direct  fh>m  Stettin 

Total 

Amount  received 


RECEIVED. 


Unpaid. 


12, 451  09 
3, 504  40 

3,189  18 

1,681  33 
2,258  S3 

3,984  42 
1  68 


16,  070  93 


101,437  81 


Unpaid  dis- 
tributed. 


Paid. 


$16,506  68 
21,441  56 

33, 508  68  ! 

9.  844  34  ! 
5,646  63 

8, 415  51 
3  48 


Paid   dis- 
tributed. 


913, 103  83 
13,890  13 

15^183  66 

4.697  36 
40,  453  34 

46,564  59 
9  62 


85.366  88 


#133,301  33 


TotaL 


t31.0fiA  <* 

3a  336  •.» 

41,s«l  ^ 

4a,35d  7. 

K,  964  -- : 
14  -? 


133, 301  33  ■     333.  T39  14 


SENT. 


Lines. 


Cnnard  line,  via  England 

Dale  line,  via  England  

Liverpool  and   Great   Western   Steam 

Company,  via  England 

North  German  Lloyd,  of  Bremen,  via 

England ■ 

Hamburg-American  Packet   Company, 

via  England 

White  Star  line,  via  Eneland 

North  Grerman  Lloyd,  of  Bremen,  direct 
Hwnbnrg- American  Packet  Company, 

direct 

Baltic  Lloyd,  direct  to  Stettin 


Total... 
Amount  sent 


Paid. 


$8  54 


41  81 

17  14 

18  43 


85  91 


216,  798  64 


Paid    dis- 
tiibuted. 


$518  54 
5,933  19 

36,300  43 

20,650  39 

14,334  44 

314  31 

60, 138  17 

78, 584  43 
7  38 


316, 661  07 


Paid 
stamps. 


$51  66 


Unpaid. 


$3  08 
543  61 

5,350  50 
751  08 
G99  01 

'9,'598'oi' 


k 


9,788  91 

48 


ToCaL 


c;,4«s  ^* 

41,  C»  4C 
81,  401  r 
14.W5y 

331  r 
©.  :«= « 

7  ?► 


51  66'    86.658601     343.457^4 


36,656  60 


Amount  collected  in  the  United  States $31r.3y  r 

Amount  collected  in  the  German  Union ISinSS*  a! 


Total 


\*t 


.!»  > 


Excess  collected  in  the  United  States 1SS.37I  'i 

Decrease  compared  with  the  last  fiscal  year 10. 144  ;:f 


Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Trkasurt 

FOR  TMK  Post-Office  DsrAUTMENT,  October  30,  1873. 


J.  J.  MARTIN.  iHdikfr 


K     V 


»  ^ 
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No.  19. — Amount  of  letter-postage  collected  on  French  mails  received  in  and  sent  from  the 

United  States  during  th€  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 

KECEIYED. 


Lines. 

Unpaid  dis- 
tribated. 

Unpaid. 

Paid. 

Paid   dis- 
tributed. 

Total. 

ITarabnrx- American  Packet  Company ... 
Xorth  German  Llovd.  of  Bremen 

|1, 640  80 

60  40 

3.040  90 

11  00 

•3,148  80 

100  80 

3,406  80 

33  10 

•3,789  60 

161  ao 

'F'r«»noh  f^tf^niBhlD  OomiMUIV 

6, 447  70 
44  10 

Baltic  Lloyd.....*.. ....!...'..... ......... 

............ 

............ 

Total 

4, 753  10 

5,689  50 

10,  44d  60 

A  mount  received 

10, 442  60 

SENT. 


Lines. 

Paid. 

Paid    dis- 
tribated. 

Paid 
stamps. 

Unpaid. 

Total. 

Ham bnriE- American  Packet  Comnanv  . . . 

•4, 117  30 

8,600  70 

10 

•181  80 

•4, 299  10 

"French  SteamshiD  Comnanv. 

2,600  70 

Baltic  Llovd 

10 

Total 

6, 718  10 

181  80 

6,899  90 

Amount  sent ...... 

•6,899  90 

Amount  collected  in  the  United  States •17,342  50 

Amount  collected  in  France Unknown. 


Total  collected  in  the  United  States 17,342  50 


Decrease  oompared  with  last  fiscal  year 5,334  60 

No  postal  convention  in  operation  with  France  during  the  fiscal  year. 


Officb  op  thb  Auditor  op  the  Trbasubt 

FOR  THE  Post-Office  Department,  October  20, 1873. 


J.  J.  MARTIN,  Auditor. 
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No.  20. — Amount  of  letter-postage  collected  on  Belgian  mails  receii^ed  in  and  sent  from  the 

United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1873. 

RECEIYED. 


Lines. 


Cnnardline 

Dale,  or  Inman  line 

North  German  Lloyd,  of  Bremen. 
Red  Star  line 


Total. 


Amount  received. 


Unpaid. 


|I36  67 
125  34 
131  93 


393  94 


941  61 


Unpaid  dis- 
tributed. 


1221  42 
155  75 
170  50 


547  67 


Paid. 


$5,976  77 


Paid   dis- 
tributed. 


$2.487  36 

1, 754  01 

1,730  50 

4  90 


5.976  77 


Total. 


$9,^  4S 

2,0(35  ID 

2,032  93 

4S0 

6.9lt  .») 


SENT. 


Lines. 

Paid. 

Paid    dis* 
tribntod. 

Paid 
stamps. 

Unpaid. 

Total 

THd^,  OP  Tnrman  Lin*  . . , , .  r  t  x  - r  - 

$503  18 

2,582  07 

1,332  06 

30  30 

137  32 

1, 779  11 

9  80 

$109  84 

S25  01 
330  30 

$613  02 

Liverpool  and  Great  Western  Steam 
Gomoanv. ............ .............. 

3^107(H 

Hamburg- American  Packet  Company... 
White  Star  line 

i,ces36 

30  30 

Cnnard  line 

13  90 

349  19 

9  40 

151^ 

North  German  Llovd.  of  Bremen ,.......- 

^•••■•••■••« 

%W» 

Rfld  Star  lini> 

U» 

Total 

6,373  84 

1,330  64 

7,704  4? 

Amonnt  wmt 

6,373  84 

1,330  64 

Amount  collected  in  the  United  States $7,315  45 

Amonnt  collected  in  Belgium 7,307  41 


Total li 


^ 


Excess  collected  in  the  United  States... 
Increase  compared  with  last  fiscal  year , 


3Tp  75 


Office  of  the  Auditor  op  the  Treaburt 

FOR  the  Post-Office  DErARTMSNT,  October  20, 1873. 


J.  J.  MARTIN.  Andito' 
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No.  21. — Amount  of  letter-posiage  on  Netherlands  mails  received  in  and  sent  from  the  United 

States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 

KECEIVED. 


Lines. 

Unpaid  di» 
tributed. 

Unpaid. 

Paid. 

Paid  dia- 
trlbntcd. 

Total. 

Cnnard  lino 

8692  85 

1,  209  73 

905  25 

676  83 
93  51 
71  97 

12, 300  47 
2, 525  26 
2, 161  04 

$3,070  J  5 
3  &28  50 

Dale,  or  Inmaii  linp 

Xorth  German  Lloytl,  of  Bremen 

3, 138  26 

Total 

2,  807  83 

242  31 

fi,  986  77 

10,  036  91 

Amonnt  received 

3,050  14 

6,  996  77 

SENT. 


Lines. 

Paid. 

Paid   dis- 
tribated. 

Paid 
stamps. 

Unpaid. 

Total. 

Dale,  or  Inman  lino 

$1, 067  60 

4,235  70 

52  40 

2,600  80 

2,789  70 

$105  48 

586  80 

6  90 

353  10 

977  00 

$1, 173  08 

4,822  50 
.'>9  30 

Liverx»ool   and    Great  Woatern    Steam 
Company 

Cnnard  line 

Xt»rih  German  Lloyd,  of  Bremen 

2,  953  90 
3, 066  70 

Hamburg- American  Packet  Company... 

Total 

10,  746  20 

1,329  28 

12,075  48 

..  ...... 

Amount  sent*. , 

610,  746  20 

1,  329  28 

Amount  collected  in  the  United  States $13,796  34 

Amount  collected  iu  the  Netherlands 8,316  05 


Total 22,112  39 

Excess  collected  in  the  United  States 5,480  29 

Decrease  compared  with  last  fiscal  j'ear 073  72 


Oftice  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  THE  Post  Office  Department,  October  20,  1873. 

15  PM 


J.  J.  MARTIN,  Auditor. 
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No.  22. — Amount  of  letter-postage  collected  on  SicitzeHaHd  mail*  rtceired  in  amd  ^ent  /" 

the  United  States  during  ike  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  3U,  1^73. 

RECEITED. 


Lines. 


Cunanl  line,  via  England 

Dale,  or  Inman  line,  via  England 

North  German  Lloyd,  of  Bremen,  via 

England 

Nortb  German  Lloyd,  of  Bremen,  via 

direct  service  from  Bremen 

Hamburg* American    Packet  Company, 

via  direct  service  from  Hamborg...!.. 


Total 

Amount  received. 


unpaid,    .t'"!*!*^,      Paid.     I  ^^1,1^ 


$%T  40 

le^  15 


654  34 


tribated. 


$1,436  70  1  f5.«r:(yi> 

l.ScfilO    ;       4.7^3  00 


179  65 

887  35 

10  38 

32  39 

6  66 

33  03 

a  374  30 
610  34 
739  04 


3.77107. I     14.793  50 


4,425  31  j _  ^14.7«3  50  |. 


T.  :^ 

fr   «•' 
4,44: 

♦"V 


1^. 


SENT. 


Lines. 


Dale,  or  Inman  line,  via  England 

Liverpool   and   Great  AVesteru   Steam 

Comuany,  via  England 

Cunara  line,  via  England 

>«orth  German  Lloyd,  of  Bremen,  via 

England 

Hamburg  line,  via  England 

North  German  Lloyd,  of  Bremen,  via 

direct  service  to  Bremen 

Hamburg- American    Packet  Company, 

via  direct  service  to  Hamburg 


Total. 


Paid  dis- 
tributed. 

f965S0 

5, 618  20 
77  70 

3,  .V24  50 
S,  945  40 

611  30 

640  60 

14,  3H->  90 


Paid 
stamps. 


ITnpaid. 


t241  10 

1,411  «»> 
l5  50 

794  90 

SO  4t 

81  53 

3.  :^25  10 


T.  t. 


7  •  » 


4   ■  J  •  - 


»    I 


IT  :  -  • 


Amoant  sent $l4,3e3  90 


3,-J-J5  10 


Amount  collected  in  the  Unite*!  States yl"  -» 

Amount  collected  in  Switzerland I*.  11- 


Totol Jfc. 


j'ji 


Excess  collected  in  the  United  States f- 

Increase  compared  with  last  fiscal  year 3  M. 


Office  of  the  Auhitor  of  tiir  Tkeasurt 

Fou  THE  Post-Office  Dei-ajitment,  October  20,  1873. 


J.  J.  MAKTiy.  A«  .• 
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No.  23,^ Amount  of  letter-postage  collected  on  Italian  mails  received  in  and  sent  from  Ike 

United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 


KECEIVED. 


Lines. 


Canard  line 

Dale,  or  Inman  line 

North  German  Lloyd,  of  Bremen 

Total 

A  meant  received 


unpaid.    !^X!?J"- 


tributed. 


(654  59. 

713  25 

1, 035  97 


3,  403  80  I 


7, 032  03 


• 

ei.S-aS  35 
1, 17f?  00 
2,061  8d 

4,  628  23 

Paid. 


Paid   dis- 
tributed. 


$4,871  06 
4.  028  37 
6, 1U5  59 

1  15, 065  02 

a  15,  065  02 


Total. 


$6, 913  99 
5, 919  6> 
9, 263  44 


22, 097  05 


SENT. 


Lines. 


Dale,  or  Inman  line 

Liverpool   and   Great  Western   Steam 

Company 

Cunara  line 

North  German  Lloyd,  of  Bremen 

Ilamburg- American  Packet  Company 


Total. 


Paid. 


Paid 
distributed. 


$820  40 

6, 546  16 
99  60  . 

4,012  20  ; 

2, 576  89  I 


Paid 
stamps. 


Amount  sent '  ;^14,055  25 


14, 055  25 


Unpaid. 


165  99 

584  49 

6  49 

347  27 

273  61 


1, 277  85 


Total. 


1886  39 

7, 130  65 

106  09 

4. 359  47 

2,850  50 


1, 277  85         15, 333  10 


Amount  collected  in  the  United  States. 
Amount  collected  in  Italy 


$21, 087  28 
16, 342  37 


Total 37,430  15 


Excess  collected  in  the  United  States  .. 
Increase  compared  with  lust  fiscal  year 


4,744  41 
10, 624  39 


Oftice  of  tiie  Audttor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  THE  POST-OFFICE  Depautuext,  Octoher  20,  1873. 


J.  J.  MARTIN,  Auditor. 
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No.  24. — Jniouni  of  letter-postage  collected  on  Danish  maiU  reoeired  in  and  tent  from  t^* 

United  States  during  the  fiscal  gear  ended  June  30,  1873. 

EECEITED. 


Lines. 


Tnpaid. 


Hambnrc- American  Packet  Company... j    $1,244  78 

^'orth  (Tfrman  Llovd,  of  Bremen 173  23 

BalticLloyd .* '  37  69 


Unpaid  dis- 
tributed. 


Paid. 


Paid    di0- 
tribated. 


Totil 


$4,576  65 

3,230  75 

131  82 


Total 

Amount  received. 


2,055  70 


$6,59S  99 
4.  Xa  3.- 

119  HA 

7.939  22    11,253  511      21.24-4 


9,994  92  ' I  $11,253  51 


SENT. 


Lines. 


Hamburg* American  Packet  Company. 

North  German  Lloyd,  of  Bremen 

BalticLloyd 


Total... 
Amount  sent. 


Paid. 


^7,  519  42 


Paid    dis- 
tributed. 


$5,098  32 

2,420  84 

26 

7.  519  42 

9612  12 
435  9d 


l.Me  10 


1.04^  10 


*.  .<  .  , 


Amount  collected  in  the  United  States $17. 514  "^j 

Amount  collected  in  Denmark 12>  XM    1 


Total *». -r- 


Excess  collected  in  the  United  States 5,iii  :. 

Convention  with  Denmark  went  into  operation  January  1, 1872.    Total  amount  of  postages 
for  the  six  mouths  ended  June  30, 1872 5.  C4  >' 

J.  J.  MARTIX,  Au.fu  r 
OXFICB  OF  THE  AfDITOR  OF  THR  TREASURY' 

FOB  THE  Post-Office  Defaetment,  October  20, 1873. 


REPORT   OP  THE   POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 
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No.  25. — Amount  of  letter-postage  collected  on  Koncegian  mails  received  in  and  sent  from  the 

United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 


KECEIVED. 


Line. 

Unpaid. 

Unpaid  dia- 
tnbated. 

Paid. 

Paid    dis. 
tribnted. 

Total. 

Baltic  Llovd 

$40  98 

$40  96 

Total 

, 

40  98 

' 

Amount  i occived ........................ 

( 

40  98 

SEXT. 


Line. 

Paid. 

Paid    die- 
tribnted. 

Paid 
stamps. 

Unpaid. 

Total. 

Baltic  LloTd.... - 

t03  10 

$02  10 

Total.... 

69  10 

62  10 

Anonnt  sent.... 

62  10 

Amount  collected  in  the  United  States $63  10 

Amoont  collected  in  Norway 40  98 

Total 103  08 


Excess  oolleoted  in  the  United  States. 


OrncB  OP  TOB  Auditor  of  the  Trsasurt 

FOB  THB  Post-Office  Depabtuent,  Octol>er  20, 1873. 


21  12 

J.  J.  MARTIN,  Auditor. 


No.  26. — Amount  of  letter-postage  collected  on  Spanish  mails  sent  from  the  United  States  dur^ 

ing  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1873. 


SENT. 


Line. 

Paid. 

Paid   dis. 
tribnted. 

Paid 
stamps. 

Unpaid. 

Total. 

« 

TTAmbnrff.AtnArtAAn  Parlmt  HnmnAn'r 

$26  10 

$26  10 

Total 

26  10 

■••■■■ «■«««• 

26  10 

Amount  sent. ... .................... 

126  10 

1 

1 

Amoont  collected  in  the  United  States $26  10 

No  account  of  the  mails  received  has  been  reported  to  this  office. 

J.  J.  MABTIN,  Auditor, 
Office  of  the  Audttob  of  the  TREABrRT 

FOR  THE  Post-Office  Defartxekt,  October  20, 1973. 
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No.  27. — Amount  of  letter-postage  collected  on  European  mails  received  in  and  sent  from  Oir 

United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1873. 

RECEIVED. 


Countries. 


Tbe  United  Kingdom , 

The  German  Union 

France 

Belginm i. 

Netnerlands 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Denmark 

Norway 

Spain 


Unpaid. 


930,336  27 

16, 070  93 

4,753  10 

393  94 

342  31 

654  34 

3,403  80 

8,055  70 


Unpaid  dis- 
tributed. 


$41, 615  00 
85,366  88 
5,689  50 
547  67 
3,807  83 
3, 771  07 
4,638  33 
7,939  33 


Paid. 


1296,803  89 
133;  301  33 


Paid    dis- 
tribnted. 


5,976  77 

6,986  77 

14.793  50 

15,065  03 

11,353  51 

40  98 


Total. 


$368,054  1« 

333,739  14 

10, 44*2  fO 

6^918  a^ 

10,0?6yi 

19.21r  -I 

83.097  03 

81, 24i>  43 

40  »^ 


Total. 


56, 810  39     153, 365  40 


Amount  received 


209,175  69    i$4e2,ea0  77 


483.690  77       691.796  46 


SEXT. 


Countries. 


The  United  Kingdom. 
The  German  Union . . . 

France 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Denmark 

Norway 

Spain 


Total. 


Amount  sent 


Paid. 


#3,133  65 
85  91 


3,206  56 


656,335  78 


Paid    dis- 
tributed. 


1376. 901  05 

216,661  07 

6, 718  10 

6,3TJ  84 

10,  746  30 

14,383  90 

14.055  85 

7,519  43 

63  10 

86  10 


Paid 
stamps. 


II,  147  73 

51  66 

181  80 


653, 746  03        1, 381  19 


Unpaid. 


TotsL 


133,405  69 
86,6&e  60 


» 


1,330  64 
1,329  28 
3,325  10 
1.3T7  85 
1,048  10 


58,375  96 


1403, 
843. 

12, 

17. 
15. 


pr:  12 

457  24 

704  4? 
075  *i 
7W  00 
'd33ia 
5C7  52 
«9  10 
26  10 


58,375  26       714.71104 


Amount  collected  in  the  United  States. . . 
Amount  collected  in  European  countries. 


1865.511  47 
540.996  iJ 


Total 1,406.507  50 


Excess  collected  in  the  United  States  . . . 
Increase  compared  with  last  fiscal  year. 


38i  515  44 
102. 653  4J 


Ofvice  of  thk  Auditor  op  thb  Treasury 

FOE  THE  Post-Ofhce  DEPARTMENT,  October  20, 1873. 


J.  J.  ICABTIN,  Andit»r. 


EEPOKT    OF   THE   POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 
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No.  28. — Xumher  and  weight  of  letters  and  weight  of  newspaperSj  <f-c.,  exchanged  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  British  mails  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1873. 


Lines. 


Cnnard  line 

Dale,  or  Inman  line 

Liverpool  and  Great  "West- 
em  Steam  Company 

North  German  Lloj^d,  of 
Bremen ■ 

Canadian  line 

White  Star  line 

Hamburg- American  Packet 
Company 

National  line 

Transient  steamers 


Letters. 


Received. 


Total. 


Increase  compared  with  last 
fiscal  year 


Rates. 
2,  784,  952 
1,  664,  772 

285 

1, 059. 275 
2,135 
6,035 


1,096 


5, 718, 550 


Wt  in  oz». 
891, 069i 
591, 824i 

931 

330,719 
757* 
2,038^ 


359} 


1, 816, 8G2i 


530.765 


163, 113 


Sent 


Jtatea, 
212,332 
439,996 

2, 664, 791 

301.543 

253,577 

1, 239,  885 

996,878 
15,564 


Wt.  in  ozs. 

64, 472i 

145, 034^ 

667,309i 

98.539) 
80.570i 
403,687 

325,2511 
5,113 


Newspapers,  &c. 


Keceived. 


6, 114.  566  I  1, 989, 978i 


545,533 


163,291 


IJ>9.    Ozs. 
351,913    41 

187,596    8i 


Sent. 


124,040    4f 

6    5i 

32  12^ 


663,589    4 


Lbt.    Ozs. 
11,940  13i 
32,835    4i 

214,  111  12i 

27,794  14 
20,957  7 
92,810    ^ 

75, 137  lOi 
1,385    H 


476,973    7k 


64,832    12)     37,991    Si 


Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Trbasurt 

FOR  the  Post-Office  Department,  October  20,  1873. 


J.  J.  MARTIN,  AudUor. 


No.  29. — Xuniber  and  weight  of  letters  and  tveight  of  newspapers^  cf-c,  exchanged  between  the 
United  States  and  the  German  Union  {in  closed  mails  through  England  and  France,  and  by 
direct  steamer)  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  20, 1873. 


Lines. 


Cnnard  line,  via  England  . . . 

Dale,  or  Inman  line,  via  Eng- 
land   

North  German  Lloyd,  of 
Bremen,  via  England 

Hambarg-American  Packet 
Company,  via  England — 

Liverpool  and  Great  West- 
em  Steam  Company,  via 
England 

White  Star  line,  via  England 

Hamburg- American  Packet 
Company,  via  France 

North  German  Lloyd,  of 
Bremen,  direct 

Hamburg-American  Packet 


Company,  direct. 
Baltic  Lloyd,  direct 


Total. 


Increase  compared  with  last 
fiscal  year 


Letters. 


Newspapers,  &o. 


Received. 


Sates. 
284, 621 

344,601 

371, 310 


135,076 

729,449 

863,641 
195 


Grams. 
2, 648, 087 

3, 275, 934 

3, 524,  111 


1,260,582 

6, 829, 697 

8, 137, 857 
1.937 


2, 728. 893     25, 678, 105 


226,686 


2, 140, 634 


Sent 


Sates. 
6,967 

76,286 

280,287 

195,254 


515,225 
3,635 


1, 034, 157 

1,331,164 
128 


Received. 


Orams. 
65,746 

779,197 

2, 712, 508 

1, 864, 039 


4, 910, 187  , 
37,123 


9,799^184 

12,  T96, 141 
1,241 


3, 443, 103 


297,438 


32,888,366 


Oranu. 
1, 770, 685 

1, 309, 336 

2,  422, 123 


1, 224, 070 

8,287,649 

9,017,880 
305 


24, 032, 048 


3, 206, 446 


3, 814, 672 


Sent 


Grams. 
67, 695 

1, 459, 055 

3, 963, 414 

1, 230, 069 

4,277,38^ 


26, 192, 807 

32, 957. 093 
152,736 


70, 300, 257 


6, 140, 908 


Officb  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasurt 

FOR  THE  Post-Office  Departicext,  October  30,  1873. 


J.  J.  MARTIN,  Auditor. 
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No.  30. — Number  and  weight  of  letters  and  weight  of  newspapers,  «|*c.,  ezchanged  between  fir 
United  States  and  France  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1873. 


Lines. 

Letters. 

Newspapers,  &c 

Beceived. 

Sent. 

Received. 

Seat 

Hambnre- American  Packet  Co. . 

French  Steamship  Company 

North  German  Lloyd,  of  Bremen 
BalUc  Lloyd 

Sates. 

37,903 

64,457 

1,613 

441 

Orams. 

288,683 

498. 062 

12,309 

3,T38 

Bates. 
42,358 
26,007 

Orams. 

486,020 
261. 131 

Chrams. 

26.034 

937,276 

1.950 

65 

Gitmu. 
9, 3i4. 142 
2.113,616 

1 

10 

Total 

104, 413 

802,792 

68,366 

747, 161 

965,345 

11, 437.  Tj?f 

Compared  with  last  ( Increase. . 
fiscal  year.              {  Decrease . 

10, 162 

88,137 

205,095 

2,316,2J3 

64,154 

428,036 

These  mails  were  sent  to  and  received  direct  from  France ;  no  postal  convention  in  operation  daiiag 
the  fiscal  year. 

J.  J.  MARTIN,  Auditor. 
Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOB  the  Post-Officb  Defabtment,  October  20, 1873. 


No.  31.^Number  of  rates  and  weight  of  letters  and  tceight  of  printed  matter  exchanged  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Belgium  during  the  fiscal  gear  ended  June  30,  1873. 


Lines. 


Canard  line 

Dale,  or  Inman  line 

North  German  Lloyd,  of  Bremen . 
Liverpool  and   Great  Western 

Steam  Company 

Hamburg* American  Packet  Co. . 

White  Star  line 

Bed  Star  line 


Total 


Compared  with  last C Increase., 
fiscal  year.  (  Decrease . 


Letters. 


Beceived. 


Mates. 
26,224 
19, 114 
19,090 


49 


64,477 


1,831 


Grams. 
229,608 
165,585 
161, 139 


528 


556,860 


6,157 


Sent. 


Rates. 

1,484 

5,755 

20.042 

29,458 

15,957 

350 

122 


rj,168 


824 


Orams. 
14,025 
54,427 
189, 769 

271,465 

150.441 

2,391 

1,359 


683,  en 


15,080 


Newspapers,  Sx. 


Beceived.        Sent 


Orams. 
739.103 
523,949 
670,154 


45 


75,777 


Grams. 

49.8fi3 

613,936 

894,175 
345, 9» 


931 


1,932»55L  <      %QOim 


113,876 


Ofhcb  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasubt 

FOB  THE  Post-Office  Depabtment,  October  20, 1873. 


J.  J.  MABTIN,  Auditor. 


BEPOET    OF   THE   POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 
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No.  32. — Number  of  rates  and  weight  of  letters  and  weight  of  netoepaperSf  ^-c,  exchanged  6e- 
tween  the  United  States  atid  the  Netherlands  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 


LiineH. 

Letters. 

Newspapers,  &o. 

Beceived. 

Sent. 

deceived. 

Sent 

Canard  lino 

Rates. 
27,875 
33, 962 
27, 977 

Grams. 
266,  H72 
298,807 
253,486 

Bates. 
503 
11.732 
29,539 

48.229 
30,667 

Grams. 
5,689 
132,330 
294,226 

487,709 
330,607 

Grams. 
346, 748 
430.836 
466, 084 

Grams. 
15  719 

Dale,  or  Intnan  lino 

167, 712 

North  German  Lloyd,  of  Bremen 
Liverpool  and  Great  'Western 
Steam  Comnany 

668, 214 
749, 310 

Hambore* American  Packet  Co. . 

277,024 

Total 

89, 814 

819. 165 

120.760 

1, 250. 561 

1, 263, 668 

1, 877, 979 

Compared  with  lastC  Inerease.. 
fiscal  year i  Decrease  . 

11,098 

93,295 

150, 218 

331,325 

18, 042 

292,590 

J.  J.  MARTIN,  Auditor. 


Office  of  the  Auditor  of  thr  Treasurt 

FOR  THB  Post-Office  Departmext,  October  20, 1873. 


No.  33. — Number  of  rates  and  tpeight  of  latere  and  weight  of  netcspapers,  ^c.^  exchanged  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Switzerland^  in  closed  mailSf  via  England  and  Belgium,  and 
by  direct  steamer,  via  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1873. 


Ldnea. 

Letters. 

Newspapers,  Sec. 

Beceived. 

Sent. 

Beceived. 

Sent 

Canard  line,  ria  England 

Dale,  or  Inman,  via  England. . . 
Liverpool  and  Great  western 

Steam  Company,  via  England. 
North  German  Lloyd,of  Bremen, 

via  England 

Bates. 
64.496 
58,475 

Grams. 
526,506 
460,322 

Bates. 
962 
12,063 

70,300 

43,194 

36,422 

9,259 

9,014 

Chrams. 
8,629 
108, 433 

614,649 

390,071 

293,946 

77,355 

85,218 

Grams. 

822,430 
479, 941 

Grams. 
32,616 
415,588 

1,633,876 

40,977 

326,065 

662,729 

1, 318, 671 

Hambnrg- American  Packet  Co., 
via  Enirland 

750, 747 

North  German  Lloyd,  of  Bremen, 
via  Bremen 

Hambarg- American  Packet  Co., 
vlaHamborg 

7,962 
9,431 

66,358 
99,520 

553,761 
639,960 

625,640 
770,854 

Total 

161, 341 

1, 478, 771 

181, 214 

1, 578, 301 

3, 158, 821 

5, 547, 992 

Increase  compared  with  last  fis- 
cal vear 

25,359 

821,954 

16,192 

100,382 

1,016,377 

503,237 

J.  J.  MABTIN,  Auditor. 


Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOB  THE  Post-Office  DEPARTMENT,  October  20, 1873. 
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No.  34. — Xumber  of  rates  and  weight  of  letters  and  weight  of  newspapers,  ^-c,  exchanged  k- 
tiveen  the  United  States  and  Italy  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jim e  30,  m73. 


Lines. 


Letters. 


Received. 


Canard  line 

Dale,  or  Inman  line 

North  German  Lloyd,  of  Bremen. 
Liverpool  and   Great  Western 

Steam  Company 

Hamborg-American Packet  Co.. 


Total 


Increase    compared  with  last 
fiscal  year 


Bates. 
58,321 
49,390 
76,273 


163,984 


43,996 


Gratnt. 
444,251 
384,690 
575,469 


1,  404, 410 


348,363 


Sent. 


Rates. 
1,055 
8,814 
43,336 

71,617 
.  28,256 


153, 078 


42,376 


Orams. 
9,465 
75,828 
359,259 

604,338 
258,187 


1, 307. 077 


363,433 


Newspapers,  SiC, 


Beceived. 


Orame. 
598,155 
597,838 
651,359 


Sent 


Gram*. 


257.03fi 
l,17ie67 

1,663.117 
738. 701 


2,047,352        3,833,721 


453,079 


.*i4Q.2ia 


Office  of  thb  Auditor  of  the  Trbaburt 

FOR  THE  Post-Offics  DEPARTMENT,  October  20, 1873. 


J.  J.  MARTIN.  Avdiior. 


No.  35. — Number  of  rales  and  wmght  of  letters  and  weight  of  newspapers,  ^-c,  exchanged  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Denmark  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 


Lines. 

Letters. 

Newspapers,  Sac 

Received. 

Sent 

Beoelred. 

Smt 

Hamburg- American  Packet  Co . . 
North  German  Lloyd.of  Bremen. 
Baltic  LloTd 

Jtatet. 
139,373 
97,285 
2,990 

Grams. 
1, 142. 709 
8a3,256 
23,601 

Rates. 
79,135 
39,022 
3 

Grams. 
731,184 
351, 481 
28 

Grams. 
713,296 
550. 241 
12,879 

Gnmi. 
401,133 
149.333 
4  501 

Total 

239,648 

1, 969, 566 

118, 160 

1,062,693 

1, 276, 416 

5Kkl67 

Number  exchanged  for  the  six 
months  ended  June  30, 1872 

47, 010 

412,940 

15,571 

145.014 

\ 
372,345 

834,  Se3 

Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

for  the  Post-Office  Department,  October  20, 1873. 


J.  J.  MARTIN,  Auditor. 
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No.  36. — Xumber  of  rates  and  iceight  of  letters  and  weUfht  of  newspapers,  ifc,  exchanged  he- 
ticren  the  United  States  and  Xoncay  and  Sweden,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1673. 


Linea. 

Letters. 

Newspapers,  Sec. 

Keceived. 

Sent. 

Boceived. 

Sent. 

Norwegian  steamers 

BaUs. 
6i3 

Qrams. 
6,800 

Bates. 

Chrams. 

Chrams. 
6,075 

Orams. 
67, 24* 
90,504 

Baltic-Lloyd 

1,035 

9.994 

Total 

683 

6,800 

i,oa5 

9,994 

6,075 

87, 748 

Compared  with  last  J  Increase. . 
fiscal  year (  Decrease  . 

395 

3,074 

Not  stated 
last  year. 

11.396 

1,836 

18. 751 

Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasurt 

FOR  TUB  Post-Offick  Departhknt,  October  20, 1873. 


J.  J.  MARTIN,  Auditor. 


'So.  37. — Xumher  of  rates  and  weight  of  letters  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Spain  during 

the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1673. 


Line. 

Letters  sent. 

Hfirnhnrg  American  PficVet  Company 

Sates. 
261 

Orams. 

2.088 

Decrease  compared  with  last  fiscal  year 

13 

704 

Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  THE  PosT-OFncB  DEPARTMENT,  October  20, 1873. 


J.  J.  MARTIN,  Auditor. 


No.  38. — Statement  of  Utters  and  newspapers,  with  the  several  postages,  received  in  and  sent 
from  the  United  States  to  Panama  and  Colon  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1873. 


Pacific  Mall  Steamship  Company. 


Received 
Sent 


Total 


Add  newspaper  postages,  at  two  cents  each. 

Total  postages 

Increase  compared  with  last  fiscal  year 


Letters. 


116,990 
110,506 


227,496 


31,729 


Newspapers, 
Sec. 


61,556 
151.892 


Postage  on 
letters. 


213, 448 


17,279 


$12, 870  42. 
17, 124  94 


29,995  36 
4,268  96 


34, 964  32: 


3,873  13 


Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  the  PobT'Offics  DEPARTMENT,  October  20, 1873. 


J.  J.  MARTIN,  AudUor. 
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^o.  39. — Statement  of  Utters  and  newspapers,  with  the  seteral  postages,  raoeified  in  aid  in' 
from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  during  the  fiscal  year  endti  June  30,  l!^ 


United  States  and  Mexican  Steamahip  Company. 


Letters. 


Beceived . 
Sent 


Total 

Add  newspaper  postages,  at  two  cents  each 


Total  postages 

Compared  with  last  fiscal  year {dw^^! 


,1 


Kewapapen,  I  Po«tfts«  • 
6cc,        I     Wttcn 


17, 048 
26,130 


17,«?? 
32.  »3 


43,178 


49,909 


1,034 


€.903 


iU9:i 


U3i 


Office  of  the  Auditob  oe  the  Treasury 

FOB  THE  Post-Office  Detaetmext,  October  20,  lt573. 


J.  J.  MABTDT.  Avdit^r. 


^0.  40. — Statement  of  letters  and  newspapers,  with  the  several  postages,  received  in  and  W 
from  the  United  States  to  Brazil  during  the  fieoaX  year  end^  June  30, 1873. 


United  States  and  Brazil  Steamship  Company. 

Letters. 

Kewspapera, 

Posta^  OB 
lelttn. 

.deceived 

37,027 
98,429 

30,640 
56,354 

IS,  08  33 

•8ent 

e,4440 

Total 

e9,456 

88^994 

ii,r(9r 

Add  newspaper  postages,  at  two  cents  each 

l,T3-e 

Total  postages.. *x.x 

li,Sls4 

Compared  with  last  fiscal  year {SSs^uw" 

147 

707« 

9,177 

'Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOB  THE  Post-office  Dbfabtment,  October  20, 1873. 


J.  J.  MABTDf,  AaAlsf 


INo.  41. — Statement  of  letters,  with  the  several  postages,  received  in  and  sent  from  (he  United 
States  to  BeligCf  Honduras,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1873. 


Kew  Orleans  and  Hondaraa  Steamship  Company. 

Letters. 

Newspapnat 

Pvtace  oa 
letun. 

Seceived 

No  report... 
299 

Sent 

An                                SOS.  C^ 

Total 

299 

39  9e 

l>eereaae  compared  with  last  fiscal  year 

1,827 

as7e 

<Pfficb  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOB  the  Post-Office  Defabtment,  October  20, 1673. 


J.  J.  MABTDT,  AwKlBr. 
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No.  42. — Statement  of  letters  and  newftpaperSj  foith  the  several  poBta^es,  received  in  and  sent 
from  Hie  United  States  to  Ecuador  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 


Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 


Received 
Scit 


Total. 


Add  newspaper  postages,  at  two  cents  each. 

Total  postages 

Increase  compared  witli  last  fiscal  year 


Letters. 


1,687 
4,0G6 


5,753 


Newspapers, 
d:c. 


290 

6.687 


6,977 


Postage  on 
letters. 


$337  40 

eoi  OO 


1, 138  40 
139  54 


1,  277  94 


3,G44 


2,  686 


774  32 


Office  op  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  TOE  Post-Office  DEPARTMENT,  October  20, 1873. 


J.  J,  MARTTX,  Awlitor. 


No.  43. — Statement  of  letters  and  newspaper Sftvith  the  several  postages^  received  in  the  Unitici 
States  from  Venezuela  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 


Pim,  Forwood  &  Co.'s  line. 


Received 

Add  newspaper  postages,  at  two  cents  each. 


Total  postages. 


Letters. 


1,002 


Newspapers, 


102 


Postage  on 

letters. 


1100  20 
2  04 


102  24 


Office  of  the  Audftor  of  the  Treasury 

for  tub  Pos»r-UFFicE  Department,  October  20, 1873. 


J.  J.  MARTIN,  Auditor. 


No.  44. — Statement  of  letters  and  newspajyerSfWith  the  several  postages^  received  in  and  sent 
from  the  United  States  to  yew  Granada  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 


Pim,  Forwood  &  Co.'s  line. 


Received 
Sent 


Total 

Add  newspaper  postages,  at  two  cents  each. 


Total  postages. 


Letters. 


3,582 
3,311 


6,893 


Newspapers, 


425 
1,536 


1,961 


Postage  on 
letters. 


$358  20 
331  10 


689  30 
39  22 


728  52 


Office  of  the  Audfior  of  the  Tbeasurt 

FOR  THE  Po8T-Offick  DEPARTME^T,  October  20, 1673. 


J.  J.  MARTIN,  Auditor. 
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No.  45. — Statement  of  letters  and  newspapers ^  with  the  several  postages ^  reeeired  in  ani»f»f 
from  the  United  States  to  the  West  India  Islands  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jmne  30, 1?73. 


West  India  mail-steamers. 

Letters. 

Newspa- 
pers, &c. 

letten. 

Hecpi  ved ........'.......................... 

493, 427 
344. 779 

132,915 
186,789 

f52,954ti 

"Sent 

37,643  97 

• 

Total    

636.206 

318,704 

90.5»2  a» 

A ilA  nn^irHT)AiiAr  nofltfl.iTfiA  fl.t  two  fifintfi  6Ac1i     ........ 

6.374  iie 

Total  iKWtftfirRW ..,.-,. ...^ ■,. ^■,,-,^ t- 

1 

96.973  4: 

C Increase.. 
( Decrease . 

22,9tS 

2.33:2  4; 

Compared  with  last  fiscal  year 

14,533 

1 

* 

Office  op  the  Auditor  of  the  Tbeaburt 

FOB  the  Post-Office  Depabtiient,  Octcher  20, 1873. 


J.  J.  MARTIN.  ±MdlU,r 


No.  46. — Statement  of  letters  and  newspapers j  with  the  several  postages^  received  in  and  «t»' 
from  the  United  States  to  China  and  Japan  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1^73. 


Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 


T  ^#f »^    '  New8pa-    Fo»taev  on 
^"^"-  :  pers.  5tc. ;    letter. 


Received 
Sent 


12i4G6       115, 81S       lUaKtV 
92, 059  ■     156,  598  9, 423  * 


Total 

Add  newsfiaper  postages,  at  two  cents  each. 


216,  525  I    272,  416  )     24  HI  5" 
I '       5,44-  Ji 


Total  postages 

Increase  compared  with  last  fiscal  year,  as  reported. 


2<.36y-i 


165.  828  1    304,  C50        21, 940  S* 


Office  op  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  the  Post-office  Dei»artmest,  October  20, 1373. 


J.  J.  MARTIN,  Audit<fr. 


No.  47. — Statement  of  letters  and  newspapers^  with  the  several  pontages,  received  in  and  ten* 
from  the  United  States  to  Honolulu,  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  tjc,,  during  the  fifca 
year  ended  June  30, 1673. 


California,  Oregon  and  Mexico  Steamship  Company. 


Received 
Sent 


Total 

Add  newspaper  postages,  at  two  cents  each. 


Total  postages 

Increase  compared  with  last  fiscal  3-ear. 


Letters. 


41, 911 
43,798 


Newspa- 1  Post«p*  <m 
pers,  Aur.  J     letters. 


65,709 


46,343 
97,771 

144, 114 


3,960  Ml 


6.4»4< 


9,302:2 


42,321  I      75,313  ,        4.7jfij:i 


Office  op  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  the  Post-office  Departmest,  October  20, 1873. 


J.  J.  yiARTlS,  Auditor 
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No.  48. — Statement  of  the  amount  of  letter  postages  on  the  mails  exchanged  between  the  United 
States  and  Nova  ScotiOy  Xetcfotindland,  and  Bermudtty  {hy  mail  steamerSj)  tvith  partial 
report  of  tlie  number  of  letters  and  newspapers^  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1873. 


Received 
Sent 


TJopaid. 


$817  30 


Unpaid  dia- 
tiibated. 


Paid   difl. 
tributod. 


f9$6  35 


$5  70 
5, 442  43 


Nnmber  of 
letters.* 


14,  895 
5,734 


Number  of 
newspa- 
pers, &c.* 


3.406 
6,754 


*  Reported  by  New  York  oftice  only, 
Office  of  the  AirnrroR  of  the  Treasury, 

FOR  THE  TOST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT,  OctobCT  20,  1673. 


J.  J,  MARTIN,  Auditor. 


No.  41). — Amount  of  postages  on  mails  exchanged  hettreen  the  United  States  and  the  British 

Provinces  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 

Amount  on  unpaid  received $19,357  51 

Amount  on  paid  received 179,253  30  $193,610  81 

Amount  on  unpaid  sent .• 26,082  73 

Amount  on  paid  sent 202,762  76  228,845  49 

Total 427,456  30 

Amount  collected  in  the  United  States f 222, 120  27 

Amount  collected  in  the  British  Provinces 205, 336  03 

Excess  collected  in  the  United  States 16,784  24 

Increase  compared  with  last  fiscal  year 837,578  72 

Number  of  letters  sent |3, 37,5, 852 

Number  of  lettere  received 2,962,673 

Number  of  newspapers  sent 1,134,330 

Number  of  newspapers  received 523,664 

NoTK.— Several  of  the  larger  offices  have  failed  to  report  the  number  of  newspapers 
exchanged. 

J.  J.  MARTIN,  Auditor. 
Office  of  the  Aijditor  of  tfie  Treasury, 

FOR  TUE  Post-Office  DEPARTMENT,  Octoher  20, 1873. 
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No.  50. — Xumber  of  Utters  exchanged  between  the  United  States  andforeigp,  countries  during 

the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 


Countries. 


United  Kins^dom  of  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

German  Uuioa 

France 

Bflpjiura 


INetherlanda 
Switzerland. 
Italy. 


Denmark 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Spain 

Panama 

Mexico 


Brazil 

Honduras , 

Ecnador  

Venezuela 

New  Granada 

AVest  India  Islands 

China  and  Japan 

Honolulu,  &c 

Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland, and  Bermuda*. 
Canadian  provinces 


Increase  compared  with  last  fiscal  year 


Namber  of  letters. 


Keceived. 


5, 


718,530 

7'2a,893 

104,  413 

64,477 

89,814 

181,341 

lc3, 984 

239,64^ 

663 


116,990 
17,048 
37,027 


1,687 

1,003 

3,582 

493,  4-i7 

124.466 

41.911 

14.895 

962. 673 


Total 13,126,511 


1,  COS,  59^ 


Seat. 


6.111,:/^ 

3, 443.  \{i 

6-  :ft« 

73. 1»- 

1-JO.  7w> 

iJi-l.SlI 

15:j,  OT" 

11 -ji.  im 

1,  fC»S 

110, 5  -r, 

^  11 » 
52,  ii* 

4,w>; 


a  311 

344,77? 

9-1  iV.  J 

5.734 
3, 375,  .-:--• 


14,332.571 


1, 676.  y.f 


*  Partial  returns  only. 

Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  the  Post-Office  DEPARTME^'T,  October  20,  1873. 


J.  J.  MARTIN,  Aliditfr. 


No.  51. — Amounts  reported  as  due  the  steamers  of  the  Dale  or  Inman  line  for  services  ren- 
dered during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30^  1373. 

Third  quarter  of  1872 $11,790  4'> 

Fourth  quarter  of  1872 196  *«> 

Second  quarter  of  1873 50rf  (itt 

Total  amount  paid 12,4^  02 

Amounts  reported  as  due  the  steamers  of  the  North  German  Lloyd,  of  Bremen,  for  9ervict9 

rendered  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1873. 

Third  quarter  of  1872 $7,620  12 

Fourth  quarter  of  1872 8,314  46 

First  quarter  of  1873 7,813  39 

Second  quarter  of  1873... 9,806  97 

Total  amount  paid 33,554  94 

Am/ounts  reported  as  due  the  steamers  of  the  Canadian  line  for  services  rendered  during  the 

fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 

Third  quarter  of  1872 $1,696  36 

Fourth  quarter  of  1872 961  77 

"^         larter  of  1873 1,711  69 

quarter  of  1873 1,685  31 

otal  amount  paid 6,0^  13 
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Amannts  reported  as  due  the  steamers  of  the  Hamburg- Jmerican  Packet  Company  for  ser- 
vices rendered  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 

Third  qaarter  of  1872 $10,524  27 

Fourth  quarter  of  1872 14,520  20 

First  quarter  of  1873 17,458  67 

Second  quarter  of  1873 14,116  40 

Total  amount  paid 56, 619  54 

Amounts  reported  as  due  the  steamers  of  the  Cunard  line  for  services  rendered  during  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  30, 1873. 

Third  quarter  of  1872 $1,517  04 

Fourth  quarter  of  1872 704  30 

First  quarter  of  1873 546  06 

Second  quarter  of  1873 1,975  25 

Total  amount  paid r 4,742  65 

Afnounts  reported  as  due  the  steamers  of  the  Liverpool  and  Great  Western  Steam  Company 
for  services  rendered  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1873. 

Third  quarter  of  1872 $17,861  57 

Fourth  quarter  of  1872 18,085  35 

Fiwt  quarter  of  1873 18,824  56 

Second  quarter  of  1873 19,825  94 

Total  amount  paid 74,597  42 

Amount  reported  as  du^  the  steamers  of  the  Baltic- Lloyd  for  services  rendered  during  the 

fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 

Third  quarter  of  1872 $12  07 

Amounts  reported  as  due  the  steamers  of  the  White  Star  line  for  services  rendered  during 

the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 

Third  quarter  of  1872 No  service. 

Fourth  quarter  of  1872 $10,095  23 

First  quarter  of  1873 - 11,643  42 

Second  quarter  of  1-873 8,093  32 

Total  amount  paid 29,831  97 

Amount  reported  as  due  the  steamers  of  the  National  line  for  servioes  rendered  during  the 

fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 

Second  quarter  of  1873 $390  49 

Amounts  reported  as  due  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  for  the  con- 
veyance of  mails  between  the  United  States  and  Panama  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1873. 

Third  quarter  of  1872 $7,556  18 

Fourth  quarter  of  1872 5»970  ^ 

First  quarter  of  1873 7,394  93 

Second  quarter  of  1873. p>  ^^  "^ 

Total  amount  paid , 27,731  56 

Amounts  reported  as  due  the  steamers  conveying  the  mails  between  ih£  United  States  and 
the  West  India  Islands^  Mexico,  Brazil^  Bermuda,  New  Granada^  and  New  Zealand,  for 
services  rendered  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 

Third  quarter  of  1872 *}^'f?5  S 

Fourth  quarter  of  1872 3™  ^ 

First  quarter  of  1873 J^f^?^IJ  iJ 

Second  quarter  of  1873 U/J\H)  7^ 

Total  amount  paid 65,145  94 

16  pm 


I 
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AmounU  reported  as  due  the  steamers  conveying  the  maiU  between  ■  the  United  Stattn  end 
^   Nova  Scotia  for  services  rendered  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 

Third  quarter  of  1872 $1,014  30 

Fourth  quarter  of  1872 599  l* 

First  quarter  of  1873 415  72 

Second  quarter  of  1873 61i?  -v- 

Total  amount  paid 2,64r  <)^ 

The  following  reports  for  th^  transportation  of  closed  mailf  for   the  periods  nameJj  iUrre 

he.en  made  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873 : 

To  the  steamers  of  the  North  Qerman  Lloyd  of  Bremen  : 
Third  quarter  of  1872 118  'H) 

To  the  Rteamers  of  the  Liverpool  and  Great  Western  Steam  Company : 

First  quarter  of  1872 $1,732  0-* 

Second  quarter  of  1872 1.331  05 

Third  quarter  of  1872 1,632  87 

Total 4,697  00 

To  the  steamers  of  the  Cunard  Line : 

First  quarter  of  1872 |2  (*2 

Third  quarter  of  1872 , 232  70 

Total 23472 

To  the  steamers  of  the  Dale  or  In  man  Line  : 

First  quarter  of  1872 $775  39 

Second  quarter  of  1872 100  79 

Third  quarter  of  1872 1,271  fiO 

Total 2.147.68 

To  the  steamers  of  the  Hamburg- American  Packet  Company: 

First  quarter  of  1872 $63  38 

Second  quarter  of  1872 1,274  00 

Third  quarter  of  1872 1  36 

Total ■- 1.339  34 

J.  J.  MARTIN,  Amditor. 
Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  the  Post-Office  Department,  October  20,  1873. 


No.  52. — Balance  due  the  United  States  on  the  adjustment  of  the  postal  aoeounts  behrten  ike 
United  States  and  Switzerland^  for  the  quarters  indicated,  setUemmU  made  during  ikefiseei 
year  ended  June  30, 1873. 

Third  quarter  of  1872 $3,401  64 

Fourth  quarter  of  1872 2,0(84  94 

First  quarter  of  1873 1,886  93 

Second  quarter  of  1873 1,996  00 

Total 9,:*79  51 

Balance  due  the  United  States  on  the  adjustment  of  the  postal  aeooumts  betweem  the  Vmttd 
States  and  the  NetherlandSf  for  the  quarters  indicated,  settlesumis  made  dmrimg  thefisesl 
year  ended  June  30, 1873. 

Second  qnarter  of  1872 $678  04 

Third  quarter  of  1872 587  1«> 

Fourth  quarter  of  1872 1,082  31 

First  Quarter  of  1873 d66  4<» 

Second  quarter  of  1873 972  71 

Total 4.136*'* 


/ 
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Balances  due  the  United  States  on  the  adjustment  of  tJie  postal  accounts  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy ^  for  the  quarters  indicated f  settlements  made  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1873. 

First  qnarter  of  1872 $1,523  82 

Second  quarter  of  1872 1,0:I7  05 

Third  quarter  of  1872 507  50 

Fourth  quarter  of  1872 1, 184  7t) 

First  quarter  of  1873 2,277  76 

Second  quarter  of  1873 1,600  89 

Total 8,131  78 

Balances  due  from  the  United  States  to  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  on  the  adjustment  of  the 
postal  accounts  between  the  United  States  and  Belgiumy  for  the  quarters  indicated^  settle- 
ments made  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1^3. 

First  quarter  of  1872 .* $2,038  96 

Second  quarter  of  1872 1,917  38 

Third  quarter  of  1872 1,974  55 

Fourth  quarter  of  1872 1,937  :i5 

First  quarter  of  1873 2,339  02 

Total 10,207  26 

Balances  due  from  the  United  States  to  the  German  Union  on  the  adjustment  of  the  postal 
accounts  between  the  United  States  and  the  German  UnioUf  for  the  quarters  indicatedy  set- 
tlements made  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 

Fourth  quarter  of  1871 i $27,205  67 

First  quarter  of  1872 33,374  23 

Second  quarter  of  1872 27,684  66 

Third  quarter  of  1872 25,268  33 

Fourth  quarter  of  1872 r. 27,283  62 

First  quarter  of  1873 33,056  24 

Total 173,872  75 

Balances  due  from  the  United  States  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on 
the  adjustment  of  the  postal  accounts  between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom^for 
the  quarters  indicated^  settletnents  made  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873. 

First  quarter  of  1872 $16,559  71 

Second  quarter  of  1872 14,232  12 

Third  quarter  of  1872 13,78305 

Total 44,574  88 

Balances  due  on  the  (idjustment  of  the  extranational  postal  accounts  between  the  United  States 
and  Denmark^  for  the  quarters  indioated^  settlements  made  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1873. 

First  quarter  of  1872,  balance  due  the  United  States $5  94 

Second  quarter  of  1872,  balance  due  Denmark $417  99 

Thinl  quarter  of  1872,  balance  due  Denmark /. 707  90 

Fourth  quarter  of  1872,  balance  due  Denmark 787  69 

First  quarter  of  1873,  balance  due  Denmark 1, 086  94 

Total  due  Denmark  on  the  four  quarters 3, 000  52 

^  J.  J.  MARTIN,  Auditor. 

Offick  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  the  Post-Office  Department,  October  20, 1873. 
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